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STOP THE 
FOREST SERVICE! 


by Howie Wolke 

The U.S. Forest Service. To the unin- 
itiated, the name conjures up romantic 
images of diligent rangers roaming and 
protecting the woods they love. The 
Forest Service. To the unknowing, the 
image is that of a benevolent bureaucracy 
protecting wilderness and replacing the 
“rape and ruin” logging of the past with 
enlightened conservation. The Forest 
Service. It was their men of yesteryear 
— Aldo Leopold and Bob Marshall — 
who above all others invented what has 
become today’s National Wilderness 
System. The Forest Service. Shielded 
by the myth of stewardship, the illusion 
of competence, and the lie of alleged 
ecological responsibility. 

Fantasy aside, the US Forest Service 
is an outlaw bureaucracy, dedicated pri- 
marily to self-perpetuation. It is in 
cahoots with loggers, oilmen, ranchers, 
resort owners, ORVers, and nearly any- 
one bent upon destructive exploitation 
of our 190 million acre National Forest 
System. 

In the United States of America today, 
the agency is the primary force behind 
the destruction of wilderness ecosystems 
and healthy habitat in general. The 
Forest Service is the epitome of all that 
is wrong with bureaucracy, from the 
Bureau of Reclamation to the Kremlin. 
The “Freddies” (Forest Rape Eagerly 
Done and Done In Endless Sequence) 
must be stopped, before they complete 
their methodical ruination of our 
National Forests. 

Harsh words? You bet! But the Forest 
Service has earned those words wherever 
it manages forests, from the Appalachian 
hardwoods to the great conifers of the 
Pacific Northwest. Here are the facts: 

Today, 350,000 miles of Forest Service 
roads dissect the landscape. Another 

580.000 miles are planned. If these 
roads are built, the public forests will 
be laced by nearly a million miles of 
road, about four times the distance from 
the Earth to the Moon. According to 
sources within the agency, at least 

100.000 miles of these roads will be built 
in the remaining unprotected roadless 
areas — about 50 million magnificent 
acres of vulnerable de facto wilderness. 
According to its former chief, Max 
Peterson, Forest Service roading, log- 
ging, and other developments are 


liquidating wilderness at the rate of 
about 1.5 million acres each year! That 
is an area over twice the size of Rhode 
Island, and the agency doesn’t plan to 
slow the carnage until well beyond the 
year 2000. In 1986 alone, 512 timber 
sales were put up for bid in Congression- 
ally released roadless areas; nobody 
knows how many more were illegally 
sold in roadless lands not formally re- 
leased by Congress. Nationwide, the 
“US Roadbuilding Service” employs 
twice as many civil engineers as it does 
wildlife biologists. But the numbers 
don’t tell the whole story. The steady 
deterioration of fish and wildlife 
habitat; alarming reductions in genetic, 
species, and ecosystem diversity; dras- 
tic losses in the opportunity for solitude 
and quality recreation; and the ugly 
spreading cancer of bare eroding earth 
are the legacy that — unless thwarted 
— the Forest Service will leave us for 
centuries to come. 

It is up to private citizens to stop the 
bastard children of Gifford Pinchot from 
reducing the public forests to tree farms 
laced with an unending profusion of 
roads and ciearcuts. The “Tree Nazis” 
must be stopped. Now! To the agencies’ 
plans for continued ecological holocaust, 
the time has come not just to say “no,” 
but to say, “Hell no!” 


Protest Plans Progress 

Is your calendar marked on April 21, 
John Muir’s birthday? Has your local 
Earth First! group planned an action 
for that day, to educate the Forest Ser- 
vice? Well, the National Day of Protest 
against the Forest Service is only ten 
weeks away. We are in the final stages 
of putting together the Muir Day info 
packet. It will soon be in the mail to 
those of you who ordered it. If you want 
a copy, write: Mike Roselle, Box 210, 
Canyon, CA 94516. We still need artwork 
to use for the packet and for posters. 
Send to the same address. The Boulder 
activist conference will generate more 
planning ideas. 

Manifold and diverse actions will hap- 
pen on and near Muir’s birthday; be 
imaginative. Any action for the forests 
that you can take, no matter how small 
or large, will help. So, tell us of your 
plans . . . and give ’em hell. 

— Roger Featherstone 
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Barstow-Vegas Race 
Sabotaged 


by Mohave Moll and Nevada Nell 

It is a few days before Thanksgiving 
and already Winnebagos are pouring in. 
Their occupants set up camp in the 
desert, near the road, as they are not 
willing to walk anywhere. Smoke and 
the noise of generators, three wheelers, 
four wheelers, and two wheelers fill the 
air. These people are here to tear up 
the desert. It is time for the annual 
Barstow to Las Vegas off-road motor- 
cycle race — through more than 100 
miles of what used to be pristine Mojave 
Desert in California and Nevada. In a 
few days, 1200 of these cretins will roar 
across the desert — unless . . . 

Another band of social misfits is also 
in the desert. We arrive in vehicles 
markedly different from theirs — 
covered with Earth First! bumper- 
stickers. We gather to discuss last minute 
details. Some leave to do recon. Some 
stay to start press work. 

We want to stop the race cold. To do 
this, we will construct a wooden plug, 
four feet thick, in the middle of a culvert 
under 1-5, through which the racers 
must pass. 

This year’s Barstow- Vegas race will 
pass through some of the most sublime 
portions of the Mojave Desert. Part of 
the course abuts the area proposed as 
the Mojave National Park. Destruction 
from previous races is apparent. Ero- 
sion, tracks and motorcycle parts mark 
the landscape. The racers have an eight- 
foot-wide corridor within which they 
are supposed to stay, but these people 
can barely read, let alone stay on the 


straight and narrow. This race is so en- 
vironmentally destructive that only a 
small interest supports it, yet no one 
has taken action to stop it. Earth First! 
intends to remedy this situation. 

Our band of EF!ers (yes, Virginia it 
was EF!) meets after dark in a city 
dump. Here we cut, drill, nail and pre- 
assemble as much of the railroad tie, 
6x6, and plywood plug as we can. At 1 
AM, we load everything on a trailer. 
Some have already left for the culvert 
to be lookouts. The trailer heads onto 
1-5, and the interstate looks like rush 
hour. “How are we going to unload this 
stuff and not be noticed?” 

“If anyone stops, we have a flat and 
need to unload the trailer to fix it.” Our 
resourceful band waits for breaks in the 
traffic and then frantically carries the 
heavy timbers down the embankment. 
Finally the trailer is empty. It heads 
for the hills. 

Imagine eight people, 25 railroad 
ties, rebar, tools, nails, plywood, 
torches and tempers all in a tunnel eight 
feet wide, six feet tall and 180 feet long. 
Imagine foostering railroad ties in place 
and nailing them together, and trying 
to do it silently. From inside the tunnel, 
it sounds like a war is happening. Out- 
side, the lookouts hear nothing. Before 
dawn, it is finished. Someone stretches 
a yellow tape across the race entry side 
of the tunnel. We want to stop the race, 
not bust heads. 

After a mad scramble across several 
miles of desert, we reach the get-away 
vehicle and melt into the rising sun. 

continued on page U 
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Around the Campfire 



With the growth of the Earth First! 
movement has come an increasing tide 
of news from the frontlines. Where once 
there were one or two issues being 
worked on nationally by Earth First!, 
today dozens of local EF! groups are 
working on dozens of issues. You can 
see that expansion in our news pages. 
The battles are recorded there. To me, 
this increase in important news about 
EF! actions is the best gauge of the 
effectiveness and relative success of the 
movement. Keep up the good work, my 
friends, we’re making it harder for the 
rape and ruin artists to make a buck. 

Unfortunately, this mushrooming of 
the news which we need to report 
creates its own editorial problem. There 
simply isn’t room enough to provide in- 
depth coverage (like we did for Bald 
Mountain back in ’83) on every issue. 
Local EF! newsletters can take up some 
of that, but we have been struggling in 
the Journal office with the problem of 
how to cover everything EF! does, yet 
fit it all in, and still have room for 
essays, reviews, Ned Ludd, wilderness 
proposals, etc. 

Commencing with this issue, we 
begin three new columns. First, we will 
provide news summaries of EF! actions 
and issues around the world. We hope 
these succinct reports, some with 
photos, will conserve space while allow- 
ing us to do justice to the growing EF! 
activist network. Second, we will begin 
a column of environmental news from 
abroad. Third, rather than feature a 4- 
page World Rainforest Report four 
times a year, Denise Voelker of the Rain- 
forest Action Network will send us a 
column of rainforest news and events. 
These three columns join the “Nemesis 
News Net” (a potpourri of sometimes 
zany conservation news from outside 
the EF! movement) and “Earth First! 
Bulletins” (which reports on upcoming 
EF! events — rendezvous, meetings, 
road shows, etc.). As part of our effort 
to financially assist local EF! groups, 
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we are now featuring a half-page or 
page of free advertising for local EF! 
groups. (Order this merchandise directly 
from the local groups, not from our 
office in Tucson!) We encourage local 
EF! activists to continue sending your 
reports (and photos) to John Davis for 
inclusion in our pages. 

Speaking of merchandise, we’re going 
to try to conserve space in our Trinkets 
and Snake Oil section, too. We have 
steadily been expanding the number of 
important (and often hard to find) books 
we make available to our readers. The 
problem is that our book listing is now 
taking up an entire page. Our solution 
is to give the complete listing with 
descriptions a couple of times a year; 
otherwise to describe new books and 
maybe a few others on a rotating basis 
and simply list title, author and price 
for the others. You may want to save 
the descriptive listing when it appears. 
We will do the same with the EF! Music 
listing. (The number of EF! musicians 
has become impressive!). 

While I’m on the subject of Trinkets 
and Snake Oil, let me mention' that 
filling orders has become a halftime job 
for one person. (Charles Conner is 
doing an excellent job of keeping it 
under control.) We try to be as ecolog- 
ically responsible as possible in shipping 
your orders but we also want to ship 
them so that they arrive undamaged to 
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you. Some of you may wonder about 
the styrofoam “peanuts” or “popcorn” 
(or whatever the damn things are 
called) that we occasionally use for pack- 
ing material. I hate that crap. You prob- 
ably do, too. Rest assured that we do 
not buy it. We are merely recycling what 
we receive in stuff shipped to us. It’s 
better than throwing it away. I suggest 
that if you receive some of it as packing 
material from us that you save it and 
re-use it again when you ship some- 
thing. Otherwise we use the effluent 
from “Ollie,” our paper shredder, for 
packing. 

Another note: Please do not send 
your subscription money to the EF! 
Foundation. Ned Ludd Books (the pub- 
lisher of this newspaper) and the EF! 
Foundation are not connected. They are 
entirely separate operations within the 
EF! movement. Send contributions to 
the Foundation or local groups; send 
subscription checks to The Earth First! 
Journal. Thanks. It will save us all 
extra trouble and prevent your sub from 
becoming lost in the shuffle. 

We have some good material for you 
this issue. One article, which will doubt- 
less be controversial, is Randal O’Toole’s 
“Reforming the Forest Service.” You 
may not agree with Randal’s solution, 
but you should agree that at last some- 
one with knowledge and insight on 
Forest Service management is appro- 
aching the problem with creativity. It’s 
a pleasure to feature his article this 
issue. We encourage a healthy discus- 
sion in response to it. Note that we are 
also selling his new book “Reforming 
the Forest Service.” Randal, by the 
way, is a forest economist with Cascade 
Holistic Economic Consultants (CHEC), 
and is the finest hired gun conservation 
groups can employ to shoot holes in 
Forest Plans. 

Leon Czolgosz returns to his key- 
board with a report on the mismanage- 
ment of one of America’s great National 
Forests, New Mexico’s Gila (my favorite 
place). His article is a fine compliment 
to Randal’s. We also have a report from 
the other side of the country on the mis- 
management of the White Mountain NF 
in New Hampshire. 

Our lead article ties in with this Fred- 
die-bashing theme — the redoubtable 
Howie Wolke sounds the clarion call 
against the United States Forest Ser- 
vice to kick off our national protest 
against the Forest Service on April 21. 
Howie is busy at work on a 4-page insert 
on the National Forests which will be 
included in our Eostar issue. Lots of 
extras will be printed as well for further 
distribution by EF! groups and activists. 

Now, you desert rats shouldn’t despair. 
We haven’t forgotten the Bureau of 
Land Management. We present in this 
issue the 19 million acre (yes, that’s nine- 
teen million) Earth First! Wilderness pro- 
posal for BLM, National Wildlife 
Refuge, National Park and adjacent 
National Forest lands in Arizona. The 
Arizona congressional delegation is cur- 
rently planning a BLM/Refuge Wilder- 
ness bill for the state. Mainstream 
conservation groups in Arizona are 
recommending 4.1 million acres of BLM 
and Refuge lands for Wldemess. 

The 4-page introduction to the Earth 
First! movement included in our Yule 
issue is going like hotcakes but we still 
have plenty (25,000 extras were printed). 
Drop us note if you want 10, 50 or 100 
and Charles will ship them to you. 

In a couple of weeks you will receive 
a special 12-page tabloid from the EF! 
Grizzly Bear Task Force. Doug Peacock 
and the Task Force have been working 
on it for nearly a year. John and I are 
initiating production of it as you read 
this. We will also print 25,000 extra 
copies of this and they will be available 
for bulk distribution. Doug and Roger 
continued on page 3 
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ment. Responsibility rests with the 
individual authors and correspondents. 
The contents do not necessarily repre- 
sent the viewpoint of this newspaper, 
the Earth First! movement, local Earth 
First! groups or individual Earth 
First !ers. 

Although we do not accept the author- 
ity of the hierarchical state, nothing 
herein is intended to run us afoul of its 
police power. Agents provocateurs will 
be dealt with by the Grizzly Defense 
League on the Mirror Plateau. 

Submissions are welcomed and 
should be typed or carefully printed, 
double spaced, and sent with an SASE 
if return is requested. Art or photo- 
graphs (black & white prints preferred, 
color prints or slides OK) are desirable 
to illustrate articles and essays. They 
will be returned if requested. Due to 
our tight budget, no payment is offered 
except for extra copies of the issue. 

Earth First! is indexed in the Alter- 
native Press Index. 

All material should be sent to Earth 
First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703, 
except for poetry which should go to 
Art Goodtimes, Box 1008, Telluride, 
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I I David Gaines, 
1947-1988 

On January 11, 1988, David Gaines, 
founder and guiding light of the Mono 
Lake Committee, tragically met his 
death when the car in which he was riding 
was hit head on by another vehicle near 
Mammoth Lakes, California. Also killed 
was Don Oberlin, a dear friend of the 
Earth and fellow MLC employee. 

Dave was a man of many talents and 
interests. His first love was Mono Lake. 
He founded the Mono Lake Committee 
in 1978. Dave was also an exceptional 
naturalist, an excellent musician . and 
budding songwriter (with thanks to 
Dakota Sid and Darryl Chemey, who 
greatly inspired Dave), and a loving 
father to his young children, Vireo and 
Sage. 

Dave was introduced to Earth First! 
in 1984, and, as for many of us, it was 
a coming “home” for him. The MLC was 
Dave’s way of working within the system, 
but EF! was the wildness that was Dave. 
His was a quiet yet passionate support 
for all that EF! stood for. He was always 
there to give me his wisdom, encourage- 
ment and love in my often lonely strug- 
gles here in the eastern Sierra. 

It will be hard for some of us to con- 
tinue without Dave’s physical presence, 
yet I feel that when he died, Dave gave 
to us some of his most precious gift — 
his vibrant and visionary spirit, spirit 

Mono Lake 
Watch 

by Dave Gaines 

The summer solstice marks the 
height of Mono Lake’s spring: flowers 
in colorful bloom, islands covered with 
gull eggs, sagebrush brimming with 
bird song 

The swell of life is contagious, and 
we, too, delight in the land and lake’s 
rebirth. It works in our blood. It tears 
us away from desks, papers and tele- 
phones, and propels us into the real 
world of sprouts, buds and singing 
birds. The office can’t contain us. We 
move our weekly staff meeting down 
to the lake, where we can include desert 
1 peach blossoms, spadefoot toads, yeliow- 
i headed blackbirds and brine shrimp. 

Outside my window, house wrens are 
singing incessantly, They can’t sit still, 
and neither can I. Yesterday I bicycled 
to lower Rush Creek, where one of the 
tufa-nesting ospreys was fishing for 
trout. The day before, I joined avocets, 
phalaropes and winnowing snipe on 
Mono’s north shore. Piles of papers wait 
impatiently while I count the clouds, 
take Mono’s pulse and align myself with 
the changing seasons. 

, I’m a newsletter refugee. Today, in- 
, stead of writing about lawsuits, I ambled 
to the summit of the ridge behind Lee 
Vining. From a small patch of tundra 
where horned larks nest, the world 
drops into water and space. Mono Lake 
sprawls across the landscape like a giant 
amoeba. 

These ramblings connect my work to 
the land. They bring me face-to-face 
with what the poet Wallace Stevens 
called “point-blank reality. ” Sometimes 
I’m led to epiphanies, but more often 
to questions and insights which are not 
always simple or comfortable. 

But, after all, that’s why I’m trying J 
to save this place: because it can teach > 
us and put us in our place. § 

Looking down on Mono’s cerulean & 
waters, I think of burgeoning cities at £ 
the other end of the aqueduct. I think r 
of a civilization estranged from the J 
earth that sustains it. I think of the 3 
waste and pollution that threaten us all. § 
I think of the fate of birds, flowers and 
children when the ozone layer is gone, 
the rains stop falling, and the bombs do. 

I think of my life. I have not lived 
lightly on this earth but have consumed, 
directly or indirectly, more than my 
share or need of water, topsoil, oil and 
other resources. I have fathered two 
children who also will burden this over- 
crowded planet. 

But as long as the birds return and 
the flowers bloom, I will dream of a 
time when we value blue skies more 
than new automobiles, count our wealth 
in joy rather than possessions, and 
dwell in peace and balance with the 
earth. I am not without hope. 


of wildness, spirit of the condor. I feel 
that spirit when I walk in the Mono 
Basin — it is in the sweet smelling sage, 
the great expanse of desert sky, and 
most of all in the lake that was so much 
a part of Dave. Onwards, friends 

— Sally Miller 

Editor’s note: The last article written 
by David Gaines is reprinted below in 
order to share with all our reader's a sweet 
memory of this great preservationist. 



David Gaines. 19 U7 - 1987. Photo by 
Jim Stroup. 


The growing support for saving Mono 
Lake inspires that hope. While I can’t 
entirely explain that support, a random 
survey of Californians suggests it has 
less to do with personal recreation than 
with altruistic values like protecting 
wildlife habitat and “Knowing future 
generations will have Mono Lake as it 
exists today.” That survey, conducted 
by Dr. John Loomis of the UC Davis, 
also' found that California households 
are willing to pay an average of $7.90 
more per month on their water bills to 
keep Mono Lake higher than it is today 
— 36 times the cost of replacing the 
water and hydropower. While I do not 
think the lake should or can be valued in 
dollars and cents, I find this willingness 
to pay a hopeful reflection of growing, 
broad-based concern for the health of 
our land. 

The growth of the Mono Lake Com- 
mittee is also a heartening sign. In 1978, 
I sent the first Mono Lake Newsletter 
to approximately 300 people. Now, nine 
years later, we number more than 10,000. 
I wish I could walk Mono’s shores with 
each of you, sharing visions and dreams 
of a less troubled future. 

Wherever you live, don’t neglect to 
listen to the voices and rhythms of the 
earth. Let’s deepen our roots as we 
grow. For by planting ourselves, we 
renew our senses, our direction, our 
motivation, our resourcefulness — in 
sum, the spiritual tools we need in the 
courtroom, the legislature and before 
the public. 

This was originally published in the 
Mono Lake Newsletter. 


Featherstone hope to launch a Grizzly 
Bear Roadshow later this year if the 
necessary promotional money can be 
raised. The roadshow will feature Doug 
and his extraordinary movie footage of 
wild Grizzlies just bein’ Grizzlies. 

I’ve been privileged in my life to en- 
counter a few truly noble individuals. 
One of these was David Gaines, the 


Dear Dave, 

Being a “wolf’ person, I sent a few 
bucks to the EF! Wolf Action Network. 
In return, I received a recycled en- 
velope containing a hand scribbled note 
on scrap paper which said “Thanks.” It 
was so sincere and appreciative that I 
think it’s the best thank you note I’ve 
ever received. There are nice folks in- 
volved in EF ! . So I’m sending more loot. 

Wyanokie A1 

Dear Dave Foreman: 

Your “Whither Earth First!” piece is 
on the mark. I support it and support 
you. Your sideswipe at the Teilhardians, 
though, leads me to say the following: 

Teilhard’s importance is not to be 
found in his ecological perspective, al- 
though he is quoted as saying once: “If 
I had to choose between God and the 
Earth, I would choose the Earth.” 
Teilhard’s importance is to be found in 
his firm placement of the human in the 
natural order, in both the material and 
spiritual aspects. Thomas Berry, who 
has been the leader in the Teilhard 
Association for many years, says of 
Teilhard: “He gave us a new cosmology, 
a new theology and new anthropology.” 
Tom was speaking perhaps to the religi- 
ous community which has failed to per- 
ceive the need to revise how it accounts 
for the human presence in the world in 
the light of the new cosmology. But in 
his own development of how the human 
relates to the non-human world Tom’s 
interpretation and extension of 
Teilhard’s thought needs attention. Tom 
is not less eloquent than Edward Abbey 
in this area. 

When we ask how the human fits into 
the earth process the answer is simple: 
The human is that being in whom the 
earth community reflects on and cele- 
brates itself in conscious self-awareness. 
The earth is a celebratory event. The 


t founder of the Mono Lake Committee. 
David possessed a rare combination of 
' qualities — he was a visionary, he was 
' a hard-core fighter for Earth, yet he 
i was a wonderfully loving, gentle, decent 
human being. He was an inspiration to 
me. And an example. He died last month 
in a senseless automobile accident along 
1 with Don Oberlin, an intern for the 
Mono Lake Committee. Damnit, it 
hurts. David Gaines was what all of us 
naked apes must become if we are to 
survive with Earth. Sally Miller, who 
works for the Mono Lake Committee, 
remembers David on the next page. We 
are also honored to present the last 
essay he wrote. 

When David died, he left the world 
a better place than it would have been 
without him. Let that be the epithet 
for all of us. 

May all of you be blessed with the 
goodness of the wilderness. 

— Dave Foreman 

POPULATION GROWTH CURVl, Human ipncKn 


end and purpose of all science, technol- 
ogy, industry, commerce and finance 
is celebration. This is what moves the 
stars through the heavens and the earth 
through its seasons. The final norm of 
judgment concerning the success or fail- 
ure of our technologies is the extent to 
which they enable us to participate in 
this grand festival. 

Thomas emphasizes the subordina- 
tion of the human to the life community 
— the part is not greater than the 
whole. The human journey is an aspect 
of the earth journey and subject to it. 
Thomas is important to Earth First! in 
that he gives your activism legitimacy 
in theology and philosophy. Not so much 
gives legitimacy but articulates it. 

Anyway, Teilhard, like Darwin, can 
be badly misunderstood. He opened 
windows even if he was blind to the 
ecological disasters EF! confronts. 

Jim Berry 

North Carolina 

Dear Dave, 

I have but one answer to Murray 
Bookchin and others who would con- 
demn deep ecology in the name of 
human freedom: I ask them to con- 
template the implications of the J-curve 
describing human population growth. 
There’s no scarier image I know of. 

In his recent tirade, Bookchin writes, 
“Human beings are not fruit flies 
Their reproductive behavior is pro- 
foundly conditioned by cultural values, 
standards of living, social traditions, 
the status of women, religious beliefs, 
socio-political conflicts, and various 
socio-political expectations.” OK, Mr. 
Bookchin, I agree — so maybe it’s up 
to you and your followers to find non- 
coercive ways of addressing these fac- 
tors, so as to let us humans demonstrate 
our freedom to choose not to be fruit 
flies. But if you deny the gravity of the 
curve itself, you’d better drop the “ecol- 
ogy” from the name of your movement. 

Ronnie Hawkins 

Florida 

Ed. note: See Ronnie’s “j-curve” of 
human population growth on this page. 

Dear SFB, 

This is an I-eat-crow and a pox-on-all- 
their-houses letter. I complained before 
about Earth First! not accepting the 
timid and half-hearted into its ranks. I 
was wrong! There are plenty of such folks 
populating the ranks of conservation 
organizations. 

My enlightening experience had to do 
with the motorcycle romp across the 
desert on Thanksgiving weekend — the 
infamous Barstow-Vegas race. The or- 
thodox conservation organizations were 
handed two cooked geese (BLM and the 
American Motorcyclist Association — 
AMA) on the platter and wound up — 
ALL of them, The Wilderness Society, 
continued on page 6 

i 6 bill tort 
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DINKEY: Delivered — Or Doomed? 


The California Public Utilities Com- 
mission’s decision that forced the Kings 
River Conservation District to abandon 
its proposed hydroelectric project was 
delivered on October 16, 1986 — four 
years to the day after SAFE’S darkest 
hour. 

Mike Bordenave’s birthday is October 


by J.P. Bernhard 


Although Earth First! is well entrenched 
in the state of California today, five 
years ago the Golden State ivas un- 
known territory to the wild bunch of 
cowboys and cowgirls from Nevada, 
Wyoming and Utah that were Earth 
First! at the time. That is, it was until 
a wild bunch from Fresno (of all 
places!) invited us over to help them 
protect a wild stream in the Sierra 
named Dinkey (Dinkey? ! ) Creek. 
Wildcat Annie, Johnny Sagebrush and 
I rode over, some EF.'ers we hadn’t met 
.yet from the Bay Area came down, and 
ive had one hell of a good time. It was 
a hopeless cause. Bid it’s been ivon — 
for now. I wish I could claim credit for 
it, but that goes to the Sierra Associa- 
tion for the Environment and Mike, JV, 
Joe, Melinda, Timmy and some other 
street fightin’ environmeddlers who 
didn’t know the word ‘quit.’ There are 
few articles I’ve been so pleased to run 
as this report from my buddy ( and the 
buddy of the late Sam Peckinpah) Joe 
Bernhard. 

— Dave Foreman 

On October 16, 1982, the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals ruled against the Sierra 
Association For Environment’s action 
to stop the Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission’s decision to permit a mob 
of corporate welfare farmers and their 
hired minions to damn Dinkey Creek. 

Bad day at Black Rock. 

We met in gloom, counted off the sad 
history of defeats suffered since we’d 
started the struggle a half-decade past 
and wondered what to do next. Some, 
noting years had passed since anyone 
had stopped a major hydro project, 
suggested quitting. The most optimistic 
approach held by those of us who 
wanted to continue was purely existen- 
tialist: it’s always right to fight the good 
fight — though it would be nice if we’d 
win one now and then. 

As usual, we were broke, none of us 
earning much money and spending siz- 
able chunks of that on saving Dinkey. 
Our lawyers went unpaid but kept filing 
and appearing anyway. 

Mike Bordenave attended law school 
and became adept at writing briefs, mo- 
tions, appeals and all that other crap 
necessary to save a stream or a tree or 
an animal these days. Yet for each brief, 
each appeal, the photocopying and mail- 
ing costs exceeded $300. 

Stress caused families to separate, 
friends to become enemies, relation- 
ships to travel from give me some loving 
to give me some space. Mike began 
noticing strangers parked in front of his 
house. If they followed him when he 
drove away, he worried about being 
physically assaulted; if they didn’t, he 
worried about his house being broken 
into. Helicopters owned by the Rogers 
family — which earns hundreds of 
thousands of dollars yearly from the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company (PG 
& E), the Southern California Edison 
Company (SCE), and the Kings River 
Conservation District (KRCD) — cir- 
cled my place at illegal altitudes and 
were joined by fixed winged planes with 
no identification numbers and by 
California Highway Patrol choppers 
(the nearest road that resembles a high- 
way is five miles away as the condor 
used to fly). These aircraft scattered 
neighbors’ cattle and horses, sometimes 
through fences. One day CHP chopper 


J.P. Bernhard of Nonose Valley, one 
of the earliest EF!ers and one of 
SAFE’S leaders, is a poet of high repute. 


Generic 
Challenges to 
Timber Harvest 

Plans to Inundate 
California Dept, 
of Forestry 

by Darryl Cherney 


Supporters of Dinkey Creek get intimate with the water at the “Don’t Damn Dinkey’'' 
rally, 1982. 

#N3786 hovered 100 feet above my roof charge. (Recently KRCD hired a PR 

with’ its bubble pulled back while some- firm to “improve” [read “cover up“] its 

one leaned over with camera clicking. image for $35,000.) During one month 

One would think they’d at least send in summer of 1986, KRCD adminis- 

me a photo. I’ve always wanted to see trators squandered $250,000 on lawyer 

what the old cabin looks like from the fees. This money was received from 

sky. Threats to life and limb were in- people — including Fig Garden resi- 

frequent but hard to dismiss. J.V. dents — who are forced to buy their 

Henry, formerly of Sierra Association water. (SAFE never spent $35,000 total 

For Environment (SAFE) but now with in the ten years we fought the war.) 

Save Our Streams (SOS), received such None of us were suchamuch on money 

threats. Then one night his pickup and raising, but after 1982 the great t-shirts 

mobile homes were destroyed by fire. that Tim Kapral designed, and solicited 

Arson investigators attributed the donations, prevented our complete 

cause to faulty wiring in the truck, even economic submersion. The Tehipite 

though it had been parked for seven chapter of the Sierra Club supported 

hours when the fire broke out. us and Ron Santigian rallied the 

The Forest Service pursued its av- Friends of Camp Fresno to our side, 

owed purpose of using taxpayer dollars We formed alliances with the Commit- 

to preserve the wilderness by providing tee to Save the Kings and SOS. Indi- 
vehicles and chauffeurs for grunts serv- viduals from the YWCA and the Girl 

ing in the gang hired by the gargoyles Scouts (both organizations had camps 

of greed, and by marketing trees to be destined to be flooded) helped. How- 

cut during construction. The Forest Ser- ever, the YWCA itself never backed us, 

vice also tried to deny Dinkey suppor- and while the Girl Scouts put aside 

ters their freedom of speech when sup- $5000 to pay an attorney to negotiate 

porters informed visitors to the forest with KRCD for a new campsite, they 

of what was happening and solicited do- donated nary a cent to SAFE to save 

nations for Don’t Damn Dinkey t-shirts. the old one. 

When our lawyer stopped that flagrant The County Board of Supervisors 

misuse of authority, Forest Service em- failed to back us but the Fresno City 

ployees intimidated both recreationists Council unanimously shouted: “Don’t 

and Safers by walking a few steps be- Damn Dinkey!” Friends and supporters 

hind the latter everywhere they went included informants from PG&E, SCE, 

in the Dinkey area. They specialized in KRCD and all government agencies in- 
badgering women. Interestingly, today volved; but the most surprising help ar- 

some Forest Service employees wear rived from the Artists For Social Re- 

Don’t Damn Dinkey shirts to work. sponsibility. Their financial and 

Prior to 1982, SAFE was alone in de- spiritual contributions helped lift us out 

fending Dinkey. The conventional en- of a fiscal and psychological hole, 
vironmental groups had already traded Those in the media and political 

Dinkey to KRCD for the promise that worlds evinced more and more interest 

no dam would be built at Rodger’s in SAFE and that eccentric and erratic, 

Crossing on the Kings. Their arrogance persistent but unpredictable Mike Bor- 
in presuming they had Dinkey to trade denave, who led the crusade. He actu- 

suffered a severe blow later when ally approached respectability — a eon- 

KRCD reneged on its end of the deal. dition older and wiser people know is 

The bright spot in 1982 was the full to be avoided like a skin-shedding 

blown support given SAFE by the then rattler. 

fledgling Earth First!. We had a great And, after losing every battle, we 

rally and all night campfire together at won the war. 

Dinkey, then next day (Don Hodel, For now, anyway: as our friendly in- 

please note) draped a symbolic, black formants assure us enemy forces are 

plastic crack on O’Shaughnessy (Hetch planning another assault on the longest 

Hetchy) dam. free flowing stream in Sierra National 

The attorneys owned by the valley Forest. Legislative Wild and Scenic 

water wasters tried to dismiss SAFE’S status is the only real protection for Din- 

legal monkeywrenching as “frivolous” key. It deserves it as much as does the 

but no court ever agreed with that Kings. 


Earth First! has created a “Generic 
Challenge” of Timber Harvest Plans 
(THPs) that could rock the foundations 
of the California Department of Forestry 
(CDF) approval system. Forms have 
been sent to people throughout the state 
concerned about rapacious logging. 

The “Generic Challenge” follows on 
the heels of two environmental lawsuit 
victories (EPIC vs MAXXAM; Libeu 
vs CDF). It is ironic that while Direct 
Action participants are being prose- 
cuted for misdemeanor trespassing, 
MAXXAM, Louisiana Pacific et al 
break far more serious laws and remain 
unimpeded. EF! will continue protests 
until Charles Hurwitz of MAXXAM 
and other industry lawbreakers are 
behind bars and the forests are safe. 

The form is simple to use. Fill out 
name, address and date; place THP # 
on first line; sign, fold & mail. It is not 
necessary to order the plan and study it; 
such a method has thus far proven fruit- 
less against CDF’s “rubber stamping. ” 
One must get on the free THP notice 
list, to get the THP #. (See other THP 
article this issue.) Reporters should try 
this, too, as it can teach them how CDF 
works (or doesn’t work). 

The challenge addresses over 30 is- 
sues, raising over 100 points, and will 
be revised continually (suggestions wel- 
come). Each point must be individually 
responded to by CDF. Among the issues 
are wildlife, clearcutting, wood quality, 
water quality, floods and fires employ- 
ment, climate, the ozone layer and 
cumulative impact. 

The purpose of the “Generic Chal- 
lenge” is to ensure that CDF performs 
its prescribed duties; to encourage 
Californians to participate in democ- 
racy; and to reward timber firms for 
quality logging (sustained yield, no 
winter operations, etc.), and scrutinize 
firms which clearcut. Earth First! ex- 
pects employment to rise if CD! 1 follows 
the law. Timber firms will hire more 
workers for erosion control, restocking, 
manual thinning, etc. Government will 
hire more Fish & Game, Water Quality, 
and CDF personnel. The economy will 
stabilize. 

The THP system is already jammed; 
this paper monkeywrench could stop 
the gears and thus facilitate change. 
The average CDF response to a chal- 
lenge is 18 pages (9 sheets of paper), 
mailed at no charge to the recipient. If 
400 people were to each challenge half 
of the 800 plans approved each year, 
CDF would be required to write 14,400 
pages of explanations to 160,000 chal- 
lenges on 2,880,000 printed pages! Con- 
sider the trees cut to make this paper 
Kamikaze trees, giving their lives so 
that others may live! 

For copies of EF!’s Generic Challenge, 
contact: Darryl Chemev, EF!, POB 34, 
Garberville, CA 95440 (707-247-3320 or 
3371); or Greg King at 707-826-1621 or 
9557. 

The Anyfool’s 
Guide to 
Monitoring 
Timber Harvest 
Plans in 
California 

We know that working within the 
system is a drag. But with the California 
Department of Forestry, we have a 


Barstow 


Continued from page 1 

Later, we drive back past the scene of 
the crime. There, beside the road, lies 
a pile of railroad ties and a very unhappy 
BLM cop. The race roars by. 

We subsequently learn that the race 
was stopped for 13 minutes. It took two 
hours to clear the tunnel using heavy 
equipment. Apparently, a racer, wanting 
an early look at the course, had dis- 
covered the flagging across the tunnel. 

We stopped the race for only a short 
while, but we started people thinking. 
We have since been soundly condemned 
by the off-roaders. Their magazines 
imaginatively report on the evil deeds 
of EF! (Allegedly, we have caused the 
deaths of a number of loggers!) The 
BLM also seems to be on the defensive 
— as they should be, for allowing such 
an environmentally ruinous race. 


Joe Bernhard at the SAVE/Earth First! “Don’t Damn Dinkey” rally in 1982 
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golden opportunity to bring the judg- 
ment day upon a system that cannot 
even follow its own rules. So order a 
timber harvest plan, challenge it, save 
a few trees and watch the big boys get 
all bent out of shape. It’s fun! 

HERE’S HOW TO START: Write or 
call CDF and have them put you on their 
Timber Harvest Notification List. It’s 
free and by law they must fulfill your 
request. You will then learn each week 
who is cutting and where. Write to 
C alifornia Dept of Forestry- HQ, POB_ 
67 0, Santa Rosa. CA 95 401. ChecET your 
Rhone bookjoreioser offices, if desired. 

ORDERING A THP — THE BIG $1 
STEP: Phone or write CDF and request 
one of the THPs listed on the notifica- 
tion list you now receive. Try to order 
one from your area, but if not possible, 
order any one. It’s worth your time and 
it takes their time away from approving 
plans. Don’t worry that they’ll care less 
diligently for our forests. That’s impos- 
sible. They almost never reject a plan. 
Don’t send money — they’ll bill you one 
dollar per plan. Fear not for the waste 
of paper. These trees sacrifice them- 
selves so that others may live. Recycle 
after use. 

CHALLENGING A PLAN — THE 
QUANTUM LEAP: Now that you’ve 
received your THP, what will you do? 
Giving it to junior to color on is not a 
bad idea, but if you want to protect 
Mother Earth, here are some questions 
you can ask about any plan. 

1. Is there old growth on this parcel? 
If so, how can you justify the habitat 
loss, moisture loss (a big redwood holds 
up to 4000 gallons of water), and erosion 
resulting from cutting? 

2. Will soil eroded be replenished suf- 
ficiently to ensure new tree growth? 
Please cite past examples. 

3. Has a thorough on-site inspection 
been made for rare and Endangered 
species, including Spotted Owl, Marbled 
Murrelet, Olympic Salamander, Moun- 
tain Vole, and Tailed Frog? Are there 
eagles’ nests or Osprey or falcon habitat 
on the site? How many rare and en- 
dangered species are found each year 
on timber harvest sites? 

4. Operator claims no significant en- 
vironmental impact will occur. Explain. 
What of cumulative effect of other plans 
and this one? How does EPIC vs. 
Johnson decision pertain to cumulative 
effect? 

5. Operator claims no archeological 
sites. Has there been an inspection? 
How many such sites turn up each year 
on THP lands? 

6. As per state law, you must oversee 
sustained yield forestry. Will this oper- 
ation create long-term jobs; if so, when? 
Please cite examples of sustained fores- 
try you have overseen. 

7. What precautions are being taken 
to protect streams and rivers from sil- 
tation? I am concerned about salmon 
habitat, water quality and fishing jobs. 
What steps are being taken in this plan 
to prevent further deterioration of 
these? 

8. What will be the increase in ground 
temperature after logging? How will 
this effect soil, wildlife, and water qual- 
ity? 

9. I request that THP # be 

denied should it fail to meet Forest Prac- 
tices Act and California Environmental 
Quality Act regulations. 

Public input is CDF’s Achilles heel. 
If you really want to get into it, hike 
the areas to be logged, take photos, call 
geological and riparian experts, visit 
Fish and Game, etc. But short of that, 
simply writing your opinion is a great 
first step. Alw ays r aquesL_a written , 
response. 

CDF will not clean up its act without 
prodding. At present, CDF does no sur- 
prise inspections. Trees need not be 
replanted for up to six years after the 
plan is approved. Join us in our “Mill- 
in,” a filibuster of CDF. Commit your- 
self to requesting and answering one 
timber harvest plan per month. 

Darryl is one of our tribe’s great sin- 
gers and is a Northcoast California EF! 
leader. Contact him (Box 3 A, Garber- 
ville, 95UU0) for more information on 
the THP campaign. 
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Members of Earth First! and the Hunt Saboteurs scouting the Marble Mountains 
for Nelson Bighorn Sheep hunters. Photo by Chris Velucci, Independent 
News Service. 


by Rod Coronado 

As the sun set on December 5, we 
stood on a bare ridge flaked with loose 
rock. To the west arose Old Dad Peak. 
A full curl Nelson Bighorn Ram walked 
nearby. To the east stood two trophy 
hunters, with one of eight Bighorn tags 
to fill. We had hunted the hunters all 
day and now stood between them and 
their prey, with air horns blaring and 
whistles blowing, just as the “hunter” 
prepared to fire. The ram scrambled for 
safer ground, and the hunters left in 
defeat. 

So began the efforts to prevent the 
first trophy hunt of Bighorn Sheep in 
over a century. On this day, activists 
from Earth First! chapters and the 
Hunt Saboteurs Association joined to 
form the Bighorn Defense League. 

In 1987, Assembly Bill 3117 was 
enacted into law, amending the California 
Department of Fish and Game (CDFG) 
code to allow Bighorn Sheep hunting 
for the first time in 114 years. The 
“hunt” would occur on Bureau of Land 
Management (BLM) land, in the East 
Mojave Desert on Old Dad Peak, and 
the Marble Mountains to the south, and 
would allow the “harvesting” of nine 
“surplus” rams. By special drawing in 
which 4000 applied, eight applicants 
were awarded tags to take one mature 
Nelson Bighorn Ram each. The ninth 
permit went to Bob Howard, Director 
of the Bighorn Research Institute in 
Palm Desert, California, who was so 
desperate to kill the first Bighorn that 
he paid $70,000 in a special auction that 
allowed the highest bidder first shot of 
the century. 

By the mid~19th century, commercial 
hunters had driven California’s Bighorn 
population nearly to extinction. Cattle 
and sheep grazing damaged Bighorn 
habitat and brought deadly diseases. In 
1883 Bighorns in California gained full 
protection. The herds have since slowly 
grown, and recent translocation efforts 
have reestablished Bighorn in their 
native habitat. However, the CDFG’s 
Mountain Sheep Management Plan has 
not proposed reintroduction of native 
predators nor eliminating grazing allot- 
ments in Bighorn habitat. There have 
been some limitations on public live- 
stock grazing in Bighorn habitat, but 
there remain three grazing allotments 
in the Old Dad Peak region. In the 1970s 
and early ’80s, Big Game Guzzlers were 
installed to provide Bighorn Sheep with 
a perennial water source. This has al- 
lowed an unnatural increase in Bighorn 
numbers in the two management areas 
where the hunt recently took place. 
CDFG estimates the Bighorn population 
in these areas to be 415 animals. Fences 
have been erected around some guzzlers 
to exclude domestic livestock and feral 
animals. (Feral burros roam this area.) 
Despite these measures, livestock dis- 
ease still afflicts many Bighorns. 

The Old Dad Peak region is relatively 
free of disease, but the Marble Mountain 
Bighorns have recently been infected 
with such diseases as Parainfluenza 3, 
bovine respiratory syncytial virus, 
Bluetongue, and Epizootic Hemor- 
rhagic Disease. These infections may be 
the result of cattle trespassing Bighorn 
water sources and habitat. 

The Bighorns have become overpopu- 
lated in the management areas due to 
the elimination of native predators, cre- 
ation of artificial water sources, and 
obstruction of traditional migratory 
routes. Passages between mountain 
ranges are now blocked by Interstates 
15 and 40 — preventing Bighorns from 
spreading throughout their former 
range. The Society for the Conservation 
of Bighorn Sheep (SCBS) and the 
Foundation for North American Wild 
Sheep largely funded installation of the 
guzzlers. Both organizations support 
trophy hunting. 

Despite the opposition of such groups 
as the Fund for Animals and the Coal- 
ition for Animal Rights, the Desert 
Bighorn was delisted from the category 
of protected wildlife. So, the season was 
set to begin on December 5 and last 
until the 21st. While the hunt did not 
threaten the survival of the species, ani- 
mal liberationists and deep ecologists 
opposed the hunt as a prostitution of 
the sheep to the demands of a small 


group of trophy hunters. In addition to 
supporting the hunt, the CDFG and 
BLM have ignored the serious threats 
to Bighorn populations such as livestock 
grazing, domestic disease, mining, and 
off road vehicle use. 

We established a base camp at a hotel 
in the town of Baker. Representative 
of the Hunt Saboteurs, Verena Gill, of- 
fered their tactics used in England in- 
terfering with fox hunts. We chose to 
focus on the Old Dad Peak region where 
four sheep were sentenced to death. 
After thwarting the hunters’ efforts on 
December 5, we were confronted by a 
CDFG warden who stated that if we 
continued our protest we would be cited 
for hunter harassment . 

The following day Todd and I trailed 
Dr. Loren Lutz, founder of the SCBS 
and guide for two of the hunters. We 
were surprised by Lutz and his hunter 
and forced to hide 40 feet from where 
they stood spotting for rams. Desert 
camouflage prevented our detection. 
They located a “Grand Dad Ram.” We 
sneaked into position to again sabotage 
the hunt. As Hunter Bob unslung his 
rifle, we shattered the silence with 
horns and whistles. As we escaped, 
Lutz appeared on horseback and or- 
dered us to stop. Not wanting to pro- 
voke a violent hunter with a rifle, we 
let him make a citizen’s arrest and lead 
us to his camp. Three hours later, we 
were taken into custody. The CDFG and 
BLM fished for an offense with which 
to charge us, and settled on “interfer- 
ence with the lawful use of public lands 
by others. ” We were issued citations and 
released. 

On December 7, with the arrival of 
four Santa Cruz Earth First!ers, teams 
of two again followed Lutz, but Lutz 
and his son Kenneth chased them down 
by horse. Lutz struck one of them with 
his rope. Kenneth hit another in the 
face, fracturing his nose. The activists 
were then led to the hunters’ camp, 
where they were forced into a stock 
truck lined with manure, there to be 
held for 11 hours without food or water. 
Eventually CDFG wardens and San 
Bernadino County sheriff deputies ar- 
rived to take the activists to Barstow 
City Jail, where they were held for 
three days on the charge of “conspiracy 
to commit a felony.” With bail of $5000 
set on each, the CDFG and BLM had 
successfully deactivated four activists. 

On December 8, we were unable to 
have any activist in the field, and two 
sheep were killed. By then, we had 
gained the attention of Craig MacGill, 
BLM special investigator, who was in- 
vestigating the sabotage of the 
Barstow-to-Vegas race the week before. 
He visited our camp, but then 
disappeared. 

On the 9th, Todd entered the hunt 
area before dawn. After sounding the 
air horn for the morning hunt, he hap- 
pened across one of the hunting parties. 
As the hunter threw off his pack, Todd 
dashed away. 

Early the next day, I climbed a ridge 
near Old Dad Peak and heralded the 
new day with my air horn and whistle. 
I then hid in a pile of rocks until the 
evening hunt. At 1630, as I emerged to 
sound my horn again, two rams bolted 
away. 

Having to focus our efforts on Old 
Dad Peak, the Marble Mountains stood 
unguarded. By December 11, five 
Bighorns had been shot. We realized the 
improbability of stopping the remaining 


three hunters, but agreed to continue, 
if for nothing else, to focus attention 
on the ecologically destructive policies 
of the CDFG. Earth First! spokesper- 
son Michael Robinson assured us that 
our efforts were not in vain. Already 
he had been interviewed for national 
radio and various newspapers. 

On December 12, we received rein- 
forcements from animal rights groups, 
even while an EF! rendezvous was tak- 
ing shape in the Granite Mountains to 
the south. For the first time, we dis- 
patched Bighorn defenders to the 
Marbles. 

Meanwhile nine activists, joined by 
a news reporter, entered Lutz’s camp 
seeking information on the arrest of the 
four EF!ers. There, Lutz and a CDFG 
warden confronted them. Soon another 
CDFG warden, two California Highway 
Patrol (CHP) officers, a BLM ranger, 
and a deputy sheriff arrived. A CHP 
helicopter was called in. We were issued 
citations for disturbing the peace and 
released. 

Meanwhile, in the Marble Mountains, 
our team of six searched this larger area 
for the remaining hunters. On the 13th, 
they found the camp of the seventh 
hunter . . . even as he and a CDFG war- 
den posed with a Bighorn skull. 

Our efforts were too little, too late. 
We had prevented the killing of four 
rams, but others weren’t as fortunate. 
The arrest and physical abuse of ac- 
tivists discouraged others from joining 
us. By the 14th, our numbers were down 
to four. High winds prevented an inter- 
vention with the last hunter. With funds 
from our own pockets and from the 
Fund For Animals exhausted, we were 
forced to end our campaign of hunt 
sabotage. 

We were far from unsuccessful, how- 
ever. For the first time, Earth First !ers 
and Animal Liberationists had joined 
forces to thwart a trophy hunt, and 
focus attention on the abuse of wildlife. 
We have set the precedent, and the 
CDFG now knows that commercializing 
of our natural heritage will be met by 
direct action. 

Lutz is still smarting from the hunt and 
says he will push for hunter harassment 
laws to be implemented in California. 
Similar laws in other states have been 
proven to be unconstitutional when chal- 
lenged. The Hunt Saboteurs Association 
has been founded in America. In re- 
sponse to the actions of the Bighorn 
Defense League, Lutz stated: “They 
were totally effective in their attempts 
to disrupt the hunt. They ruined it.” 

Rod Coronado is an ecodefender 
with Sea Shepherd Society, Earth 
First!, Hunt Saboteurs Association, 
and Animal Liberation Front. 
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ALASKA NATIONAL PARKS 
WILDERNESS REVIEW 
DRAFT EISs DUE TO BE RELEASED 

IN FEBRUARY 


by Suslositna Eddy 

At this moment, 13 National Park 
Service (NPS) administered units in 
Alaska are involved in the Wilderness 
review process mandated by the Alaska 
National Interest Lands Conservation 
Act (ANILCA: the 1980 law which 
created these National Parks and Monu- 
ments). The draft environmental impact 
statements (DEISs) are being prepared 
in Anchorage, Alaska, and Denver, 
Colorado, and are scheduled to be 
released in three batches beginning in 
mid-February. Most of the drafts have 
four alternatives which range from no 
new Wilderness to 100% Wilderness. The 
estimated total area of potential Wilder- 
ness in NPS units in Alaska exceeds 20 
million acres! This would be the largest 
addition to the NPS Wilderness system 


by R.C. 

In the Eostar Edition, M.T. Rhetoric 
blasted the Montana Wilderness Associ- 
ation for being wimps for supporting 
designation of a paltry 2.5 million acres 
of the 6.8 million acres of Forest Service 
lands eligible for Wilderness. Rhetoric 
was mistaken. 

Instead of supporting 2.5 million acres, 
MWA is supporting only 1.3 million. 
Instead of wimps, they are sell-outs. 
MWA hasn’t even dealt, with 2.2 million 
acres of eligible BLM lands. 

The Montana public thinks MWA sup- 
ports Alternative W, a compromise 
reached between 51 Montana outdoors 
and conservation organizations. This is 
not so. 

MWA Program Director John Gatchell 
and a handful of MWA insiders, dubbed 
“The Gang of Four,” have struck a deal 
with Representative Pat Williams. 
MWA says it supports 2.5 million acres, 
but it doesn’t. The Gang of Four has 
stated that they will be happy with 1.3 
million acres! (The Gang of Four are 
Helena politicos drawn to the wilderness 
issue because it is hot in current Montana 
politics. They wouldn’t know backcountry 
unless it became upscale, moved to 
Helena, and made the right contacts.) 

The MWA membership has not been 
informed of this deal. In fact, when 
MWA’s governing body, the MWA Coun- 
cil, has taken action more assertive than 
steps supported by the Gang of Four, 
the Gang (some who aren’t even elected 
members of the Council) has overturned 
the Council’s decisions! 

Last spring, for example, when the 
Williams bill was introduced, the MWA 
Council unanimously voted to issue a 
press release saying they could not sup- 
port the bill because it did not contain 
enough acreage. MWA President Elaine 
Snyder and Gatchell blocked that press 
release. 

Then, in the fall, when the Montana 
Wilderness Bill was about to be passed 
by the House and transferred to the 
Senate, the MWA Council voted to 
publicly request Montana Senator John 
Melcher, a staunch wilderness foe, to 
introduce the Citizen’s Alternative, 
Alternative W. MWA has never before 
been this assertive. Asking Melcher to 
introduce a popular wilderness bill 
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since ANILCA was passed by Congress 
and the Carter administration. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

* Write now to NPS Alaska and 
request a complete copy of each DEIS. 
The address is: Alaska Ntl Pks Wilder- 
ness review, 2525 Gambell St, Rm 202, 
Anchorage, AK 99503, attn: Sandy 
Rabinowich. 

* TIPS FOR LOCAL GROUPS: 
Thirteen DEISs are tough to comment 
on in the allotted time, hence each 
Earth First! local group should divide 
the tasks. Each DEIS release will in- 
clude four drafts, one for each Park. 
When you receive the drafts: 

1) Instantly send a letter to the same 
address requesting an extension on 
the public comment period due to the 
length and complexity of the document 
and the fact that you have just received 
four at once. 


would have put the heat on this infam- 
ous waterboy for Burlington Northern, 
Champion International, and other 
timber corps(e). The Council chose this 
action over Gatchell’s proposal to 
merely ask Melcher for more public 
hearings (a useless strategy, as Montana 
has had hearings ad nauseum on this 
issue over the last five years). 

What happened? The Gang chickened 
out. When the Williams bill passed the 
House, MWA held a press conference 
. . . and asked Melcher for more public 
hearings. 

Most MWA Council members are 
asleep at the switch. The Gang and 
Gatchell routinely overturn their deci- 
sions, and Council members feel power- 
less to stop them. Some have even 
convinced themselves the Council’s de- 
cisions should be overturned when 
Gatchell, Snyder and the Gang of Four 
determine them to be “politically 
unrealistic.” 

Snyder and the Gang ran MWA’s 
December convention with an iron fist. 
Snyder told every candidate for Council 
positions that no seconding speeches 
would be allowed. However, although 
pro- wilderness Council candidates were 
indeed denied seconding speeches, pro- 
Gang candidates were allowed such 
speeches. In a heated race for vice- 
president, the Gang decided that candi- 
dates would not be allowed to give their 
speeches until after all ballots had been 
turned in! 

The scenario for the future? The safe 
bet is that the Gang of Four will 
congratulate themselves for securing 
protection of 1.3 million acres (and 
destruction of 7.7), and will move on to 
another sexy political cause. Their boy 
Gatchell will take a cushy field office 
job for Representative Pat Williams. 

Thankfully, however, the double- 
crossing has created bad feelings. MWA 
could destroy itself. 

Or, the utopian dream: The Gang of 
Four could be purged and the Montana 
Wilderness Association could stand for 
wilderness, as it did so proudly in the 
past. 

More will be told as the story 
unfolds. . . . 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Don’t leave 
the fate of Montana wildlands up to 
the politicians in the MWA and the 


2) Divide your local group into teams. 
Each team take a Park, review the 
draft and formulate comments and a 
proposal. Bring comments before the 
whole group for discussion. 

3) Send one comment as a group 
signed only with your local group’s 
name (Bay Area EF!, Texas EF!, etc.). 
Include your group mailing address. 

4) In addition to sending group com- 
ments, send an individual comment 
yourself with your name and address. 

5) Request that your comments and 
proposals be included in the final EIS 
and considered for implementation, 
and that you be sent a copy of the 
FEIS upon its release. 

ADDITIONAL TIPS FOR 
INDIVIDUALS: 

1) Send at least one 14 cents postcard 
for each Park (total cost $1.82). 

2) Contact your local Sierra Club, 

Sells Out 

Montana Congressional delegation. 
Write your senators and representa- 
tives (senators, Senate, Wash., DC 
20510; representative, House of Repre- 
sentatives, DC 20515) and ask them 
to introduce legislation which would 
protect all 9 million acres of eligible 
federal roadless areas in Montana. 


ROSELLE JAILED IN 
SOUTH DAKOTA! 

Well, Roselle has done it 
again— that is, butted heads with 
the law and found himself in the 
clink. A Greenpeace action 
protesting the government's lack 
of action on the acid rain crisis 
brought the sharp backhand of 
injustice swinging back at the 
protesters. On January 25, a 
South Dakota judge sentenced 
Mike Roselle and four other 
Greenpeace activists to 30 days 
in jail and 2 years federal 
probation for the October 22 
hanging of a banner on Mt. 
Rushmore. The banner 
proclaimed "We the People Say 
No to Acid Rain" and was to have 
included a gas mask on George’s 
mug had the caper been 
completed. But, as happens 
sometimes even when the cause 
is noble, the moment went awry 
and the crew was busted on the 
mountain and thrown at the 
(questionable) mercy of a Rapid 
City federal magistrate. The 
unduly harsh sentence is yet 
another example of attempts to 
infringe on first amendment 
rights of non-violent protesters. 

Mike and his cohorts will be in 
the county jail until the end of 
February. Anyone who would 
like to write to him, please do: 

Mike Roselle 

Pennington County Jail Annex 
300 Kansas City St. 

Rapid City, South Dakota 57701 

For information or for 
messages for Mike, call Karen 
Pickett at (415) 376-7329. 


Audubon Society, Rock Rats Moun- 
taineering Club, etc., and ask them 
to send comments. Address one of 
their meetings. Hand out postcards 
for them to send. 

3) Ask all your friends to send in 
comments. 

At this level of wilderness planning, 
each individual’s input counts as much 
as does each group’s input. At this 
stage, the powerful interest groups — 
trophy hunt guides, miners, and bush 
pilots — don’t have the advantage of 
owning NPS. If NPS is overwhelmed 
numerically by pro-Wildemess com- 
ments, they must recommend to 
Congress a pro-Wilderness Alaska 
National Park system. So ... avail 
yourself of this unique opportunity to 
make it clear that the wilderness of 
our “last frontier” should stay as it 
is — wilderness! 


Letters . . . 

Continued from, page 3 

Sierra Club, Desert Protection League, 
Desert Protective Council — praising 
BLM for its prompt action in dealing 
with the AMA. 

What did the AMA do and what pen- 
alty did it pay? It graded a new road 
5 plus miles across the desert more than 
11 days before the end of a public review 
period for a BLM document that pro- 
posed doing the same thing. A differ- 
ence is that BLM suggested carving a 
6-8’ wide road and AMA actually carved 
a 12’ wide road. Not only that, AMA 
even called it a “road,” whereas BLM 
claimed no one would mistake it for a 
“road.” AMA labeled it Hammel High- 
way, raising a finger to BLM and the 
public. 

BLM knew that AMA had violated 
the public process (if they didn’t, then 
they look like even worse fools because 
the offended land lies astride main 
routes through the desert close to popu- 
lation centers). BLM was a hopeful par- 
ticipant, hopeful that the road wouldn’t 
be discovered before the agency could 
actually approve it. 

So what did BLM do to get the appro- 
val of the defenders of the desert? They 
fined the AMA $1800. (fictional [?] 
scenario: Gerald Hillier [BLM] to Rick 
Hammel [AMA] — I’m sorry Rick but 
we have to fine you. How much can you 
come up with? How about $5 Jerry? 
Now Rick, I don’t think we can buy 
many conservationists with $5, so you 
have to do better. How about $1 for. each 
participant? Well, Rick that might be a 
tad obvious, so let’s settle for $1.25 per 
head. That won’t hurt you and we can 
buy the critics off. To make it look solid, 
we’ll tack on a couple of other minor 
items: You won’t get your 5-year permit 
this year — we’ll give it to you next 
year when the fuss has died. In addition 
you will have to sprinkle seeds of native 
plants on the wrecked land and we will 
all pretend the damage has been re- 
claimed. It works every time because 
by the time it can be proved that this 
doesn’t work, we’ll have you established 
on another route.) 

In the dust of this tawdry affair, I 
find only one consolation: Earth First! 
put a barrier in front of the fuckers. It 
only slowed them down 13 minutes, but 
all the conservation organizations had 
continued on page 12 
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The Hydra Comes to Colorado 



by T.O. Muerte 

Northwest Colorado is our outback: 
far horizons, pinyon and juniper, endless 
stark hills. It’s dry and high, hot in 
summer, down to -60 wind-chill with a 
Wyoming wind in January. Spectacular 
canyons on the Green and Yarnpa Rivers 
in Dinosaur National Monument draw 
the floaters, but on millions of acres 
roundabout there is blessed little to 
attract humans. Some ranches, small 
towns along highway 40 — Maybelle, 
Lay, Massadona, Dinosaur. Mostly it’s 
BLM land. A far place, the kind a 
Neanderthal needs to get lost in now 
and then. 

We went back this fall, across the 
great empty basin of Sand Wash, past 
antelope, wild horses, to regard the 
wild panorama at sunset from Lookout 
Mountain (only a Class IV Visual Re- 
source Management rating). We went 
to witness the First Annual Colorado 
High Desert 300 International Cham- 
pionship Series ORV Race. 

Put another monkeywrench on your 
calendars, earthlings. On September 
12, we watched from Dry Ridge as a 
monstrous dust cloud rose over Sand 
Wash. Industrial imperialism had come 
to the outback: Nissan, Goodyear, Ford, 
Coke, Coors, McDonald’s, a thousand 
machines. Like seeing the Alien burst 
out from a Georgia O’Keeffe. 

The “sport” of big-time ORV racing 
entered Colorado as the newest of eight 
races in the International Champion- 
ship Series. The prime mover was the 
president and founder (1977) of the High 
Desert Racing Association (HDRA), 
Walter Lott of Las Vegas, with backing 
from Adolph Coors Brewing Company. 

Garage-built Baja Bugs have given 
way to $50,000 custom pick-ups, teams 
of mechanics, and computerized scoring 
to hold fan and media interest. Lott 
says, “I think we’re on the threshold of 
the big thing I’ve wanted and that’s rec- 
ognition. We’ve got the TV coverage and 
TV people asking for a lot more.” 

Drivers are folk heroes. “He has a 
great smile, wears a cowboy hat . . . His 
name is Walker Evans and his action is 
wheeling a thunder wagon anyplace 
where there is dirt.” Evans, though, 
“is not a man of single dimension. His 
hobbies include motorcycle and snow- 
mobile riding at his cabin in Utah with 
the likes of Pamelli J ones and the Unser 
brothers.” He has “built a revolutionary 
new Dodge featuring a completely pres- 
surized cab with air conditioning. He 
feels that the desert dust can hinder a 
di'iver’s ability to concentrate.” 

Craig, population 10,905, lies on high- 
way 40 in the broad valley of the Yampa 
River 45 miles east of Sand Wash. One 
of the area’s two giant coal-fired 
generating plants sits just outside 
town, de facto cathedral of the local eul- 


by The Captain 

Fire has played a critical role in the 
natural history of southwest Oregon 
forests. For thousands of years, 
lightning-caused fires periodically 
swept through sections of forest, creat- 
ing openings which gave fire adapted 
and pioneer species opportunities to 
reproduce. For instance, the endemic 
Kalmiopsis plant, for which the Wilder- 
ness is named, depends on fire to pro- 
vide suitable habitat by thinning the 
forest canopy. In many areas, fires 
underbumed; low growing vegetation 
burned while the thick fire resistant 
bark of centuries old trees protected 
them from the flames. This is what 
gives the high, closed canopy, scattered 
undergrowth character to the old 
growth forests of the North Kalmiopsis. 
Large stands of Douglas Fir, one of the 
dominant conifers of southwest Oregon 
mountains, such as the Siskiyous, often 
indicate a past fire. Much of the flora 
has adapted to a fire regime through 
various strategies such as resprouting 
from underground burls and bulbs, and 
the utilization of fire for seed dispersal 
and germination. So, while some species 
temporarily decline, others benefit by 
the creation of more suitable habitat. 

In the past 70 years, however, humans 
have viewed wildfires in southern Oregon 
as catastrophes. This has led to a con- 
tinuing and massive fire suppression 
effort. The result has been the build-up 
of deadwood fuel to abnormally high 
levels. 


ture. This is a fossil fuel colony of the 
empire. Community shakers are fully 
absorbed in the game of Scrambling for 
Dollars, which passes everywhere for 
planning. In the week before the race, 
the IRG and the CPC (Industrial Re- 
cruitment Group and Craig Promotional 
Committee) hit the city and county for 
funds to boost economic development. 

In an ironic twist on environmen- 
talists’ appeals to the stability and diver- 
sity of a recreation-based economy, the 
HDRA was warmly embraced by Craig. 
The Holiday Inn served as race head- 
quarters. The local Coors distributor 
put “Welcome HDRA” banners on ev- 
erything from the Safeway to the Cat- 
tleman’s Liquor Store. The Northwest 
Colorado Daily Press said, “Welcome 
racers, fans . . . Please help us in the 

effort to make this an annual event ” 

The paper praised organizers and BLM 
officials “for bringing something new 
and exciting to the local economy.” The 
CPC Monthly Shopper waxed elegiac: 
“Few men have ever had a greater love 
and appreciation of the beauty of the 
American West than Walt Lott.” 

Rural Moffat County has been refer- 
red to as the bioregion of the Posse Com- 
itatus. Outside Craig, the imperial 
graziers dominate. Ranchers have out- 
lasted coal, oil shale and oil booms. Now 
they’ve organized against the Hydra, 
sounding like enviros in lengthy com- 
ments on the BLM’s environmental as- 
sessment (EA), and mounting a court 
challenge, which failed to secure an in- 
junction against the race. 

The five livestock operators in the 
Sand Wash area figured that if they 
went out of business “it would mean a 


On August 30 hundreds of lightning 
strikes caused fires across California 
and Oregon. One of those fires was in 
the North Kalmiopsis roadless area. It 
became one of the largest forest fires 
in recent Oregon history, burning for 
over two months before rain finally ex- 
tinguished it. An estimated 96,000 acres 
were affected. Nightly, during the fire, 
TV newscasts would lead-off with new 
figures for acreage consumed by the 
flames. This superficial, somewhat hys- 
terical coverage fed the public miscon- 
ception of wildfires in these mountains 
— reinforcing the image of a charred 
wasteland devoid of life. The reality is 
very different. Looking at the rich 
green slopes of old growth across from 
Silver Creek deep in the North Kalmiop- 
sis, there is no hint that this is part of 
the so-called charred remains of the 
fire. Walking through the forest, how- 
ever, you see that the fire has indeed 
been here, creeping through the under- 
story, recycling nutrients, reducing 
competition, actually increasing the 
overall health of the forest. While there 
were “hot spots,” most of the old growth 
forest remained undamaged. In fact the 
Forest Service estimates only about 
6000 acres in the North Kalmiopsis 
burned hot enough to kill large trees. 
Even this amount of acreage is higher 
than might have been expected if such 
vigorous fire suppression had not taken 
place over the past half century. 

While the diversity of the North Kal- 
miopsis will benefit, if left alone, from 
this natural event, there is another side 


loss of $4.1 million to this economy an- 
nually ... 33,000 sheep which means 
$100 income derived per ewe per year, 
2000 cows at $4000 per calf per year. 
If 80% of this money were to turn five 
times in this community it would mean 
a loss of $16.4 million annually.” They 
obviously need a session with Lynn 
Jacobs. 

Other local protests came from an out- 
fitter and a taxidermist. “Elk and an- 
telope herds have been carefully man- 
aged to produce quality trophy animals. 
Hunters applying for these ’draw only’ 
tags have in some cases waited as long 
as 6 years for the opportunity to hunt 
these quality areas.” Bowhunters were 
incensed that the races were not re- 
scheduled out of their season. “The 25 
waterholes listed in the EA may not 
seem significant to you but they are 
very significant to those of us who use 
them for hunting.” Never in the process 
did anyone refer even obliquely to the 
will of the land. 

The Natural Resources Defense 
Council, the Environmental Protection 
Agency, and other outsiders also com- 
mented on the EA. The race course 
passed through a proposed ACEC 
(Area of Critical Environmental Con- 
cern) and next to an RNA (Research 
Natural Area). The ACEC contains four 
state and regionally rare plants, two of 
which occur in Colorado only on this 
site. Also present is an A-l ranked crit- 
ical national concern plant association. 
Questions over impacts on wild horses, 
indigenous species, soils, cultural and 
paleontological “resources” were tossed 
about as recklessly as PhDs. The miti- 
gation plan to flag cultural and sensitive 


to the story, a sinister and political side. 
The Southern Oregon Resource Al- 
liance, a timber lobby, has capitalized 
on the fire by falsely portraying the area 
as a blackened moonscape. This indus- 
try group hopes to deceive elected rep- 
resentatives and the public, to force im- 
mediate roading of Bald Mountain and 
the North Kalmiopsis. Recently, the ex- 
treme rape and run wing of this group 
ran a series of full page newspaper' ads 
which talk about “the once beautiful 
forest” that has been destroyed in this 
catastrophe. The ad shows pictures of 
burned forest including one picture that 
looks strangely like a clearcut that has 
been broadcast burned. This is the first 
time the bastards have called the North 
Kalmiopsis a beautiful forest. The ad 
instructs the public that roads are 
needed to enhance wildlife, fisheries 
and forest. This sudden concern for the 
ecosystem is heartwarming, and of 
course unrelated to windfall profits 
from liquidation of the public forest. In- 
terestingly, the areas that seem to have 
fared the worst in the fire were roaded 
conifer plantations. Lack of species and 
age diversity, coupled with the small 
size of the stands, caused these timber 
units to go up like roman candles. This 
is of no consequence to the timber indus- 
try here because sustained yield is not 
important to firms timber mining public 
land. 

The Forest Service has, as usual, 
sided with the timber industry. Even 
while announcing that they would con- 
duct an environmental analysis (EA) of 


plant sites was termed by West Slope 
Sierra Clubber Mark Pearson, “The Pot 
Hunting and ORV Spectacular.” The 
BLM decided the LSRA RMP (new 
plan) would modify the VFMP (old plan) 
to leave most of Sand Wash (146,000 of 
154,000 acres) open to ORVs. 

Upon Roy Jackson, the BLM’s Little 
Snake Resource Area manager, fell the 
burden of judgment. Multiple (maxi- 
mal) use won. “Under the No Action 
Alternative, the recreation-oriented 
user public would be prevented from 
enjoying or engaging in what would 
have been a significant new recreation 
opportunity that has not been previ- 
ously available in the region; this would 
constrict the spectrum of recreation op- 
portunities ...” Deathless prose and 
knell of death in one swell foop. 

Craig has been jilted by HDRA. The 
Colorado 300 will take place in Sep- 
tember of 88 near the Book Cliffs 
around Grand Junction, far to the south 
of Craig and near the Utah border. Com- 
munity leaders estimate Craig thus 
loses $500,000 in business. BLM is vir- 
tually assuring organizers that a permit 
is forthcoming for the new site; though, 
strangely, the Moab BLM District de- 
murred, as ORV racing is not in their 
land use plan. 

The Hare and Hound motorcycle and 
ATV race is still on for Sand Wash for 
Labor Day 88. Thus we want to get 
people into the outback this spring and 
summer to plan for thwarting this inva- 
sion. Contact Colorado EF!, Box 1166, 
Boulder 80306. 

T.O. Muerte is a leader of CO EF! 
and EF'.’s Direct Action group. 


the fire to determine whether or not 
logging was appropriate for the steep 
slopes of the North Kalmiopsis, Forest 
Service personnel involved in the EA 
were saying the area “can and should 
be logged.” It is apparent that the Sis- 
kiyou National Forest managers will ap- 
prove roading and logging this spring 
without an environmental impact state- 
ment. If any group dares threaten a law- 
suit over this farce, the big lie policy 
of Senator Mark Hatfield will likely 
come into effect. The patron saint of 
logging company CEOs, Hatfield has 
adopted a novel approach in dealing 
with forest destruction and land abuse 
due to logging. He simply writes special 
legislation exempting the offending 
agency from legal appeals. For exam- 
ple, when National Wildlife Federation 
et al won a court case halting further 
annihilation of the remaining shards of 
forest on the Mapleton District of the 
Siuslaw National Forest, Hatfield wrote 
legislation making the illegal pillage 
legal. In another instance, when it ap- 
peared the Bureau of Land Manglement 
might be taken to court over illegal 
abuse of forest in southern Oregon, Hat- 
field attached legislation to a last mi- 
nute spending bill exempting BLM 
timber sales from environmental review 
for the following year. These actions are 
outgrowths of the Oregon Wilderness 
Bill, the pertinent section being known 
as “release language,” or the big lie. If 
the destruction of the North Kalmiopsis 
is challenged in court, we can expect 
Hatfield to introduce legal relief for the 
timber nazis. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Pray for 
ecological jihad. 
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Kalmiopsis Fire: The Reality and the Politics 
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Ed. note: Beginning with this issue, 
we will include a column on rainforest 
issues. This will replace the quarterly 
World Rainforest Reports which previ- 
ously we placed in our pages. Most of 
the material for this column will come 
from the Rainforest Action Network 
( 300 Broadway, SF. CA 94133), but we 
invite short articles on rainforest issues 
or rainforest, ecology from others as 
well. 

Dam Threatens 
the River Kwai 

The Nam Choan project — a dam over 
the River Kwai — is “on” in Thailand, 
and in the balance lies the future of 
Thailand’s only two wildlife reserves 
and the richest forest in mainland South- 
east Asia. 

After citizen protest prevented this 
project in 1982, all appeared quiet on 
the rainforest front. However, Thailand’s 
Electrical Generating Authority (EGAT) 
broke the silence on March 26, 1986, by 
reintroducing the plan, which would be 
partially financed by Overseas Economic 
Cooperation Fund, a Japanese invest- 
ment firm. Outraged Thai are organizing 
to permanently retire this disastrous 
idea. 

Joining the Thai to voice their fear and 
loathing of the Nam Choan project are 
an international cast of environmental 
luminaries — including Prince Phillip 
of England and Russell Train, both with 
the World Wildlife Fund — engineering 
firms, and human and animal rights 
groups. They express shock at the idea 
of flooding the “single most biologically 
rich area in all of mainland Southeast 
Asia.” 

The two sanctuaries to be flooded, 
Thung Yai and Huai Kha Khaeng, have a 
combined area of 4831 square kilometers 
— the largest protected area in SE Asia. 
Sheltered in this sanctuary are more 
than 350 species of birds, including two 
species nearing extinction: the Green 
Peafowl and Stumptailed Macaw. Five 
species of monkeys inhabit the forest 
canopies, as do langurs, gibbons and 
Slow Lorises. On the dark forest floor 
are Tigers, Cloud Leopards, Sun Bears, 
tapirs, and Asiatic Elephants — most 
of these species facing extinction. 

Besides destroying rainforest and 
riverine habitat, the large reservoir 
behind the Nam Choan dam would form 
an access corridor, opening the sanctuary 
to illegal settlers, loggers and those 
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Thailand and the site of the Nam Choan 
Dam 

seeking animal skins and tusks. The dam 
would flood 223 square kilometers of for- 
est where the Karen and Hmong tribes 
live, forcing them to resettle, yet would 
supply only 2% of Thailand’s energy! 

With more than 85% of its forests de- 
stroyed, Thailand’s periodic drought, 
starvation and catastrophic flooding are 
largely attributable to this widespread 
deforestation. Yet, despite this and a 
recent expose showing that EGAT had 
illegally built roads into the sanctuary 
— roads that immediately resulted in 
endangered species poaching, illegal 
logging and mining operations — the 
government seems committed to the 
project. 

You can help change this. The Thai 
government is accepting public com- 
ment on the Nam Choan project. Polite 
letters will have an impact on this 
tourist-oriented country. Write: H.E. 
Gen. Prem Tinsulanonda, Prime 
Minister, Government House, 
Bangkok 10300, THAILAND; and 
President, Overseas Economic Co- 
operation Fund, 1-4-1 Ote-machi, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 100, JAPAN. 

— Denise Voelker 

Can You Tan at Yucatan? 

Driving down Mexico’s East Coast, 
in a corridor between lush tropical 
forest and turquoise sea, you can guess 
the word which best describes Mexico’s 
plans for this area: tourism. With a fail- 
ing peso and high foreign debt, Mexico 
is pinning its economic hopes on the 
attraction of their powder-white sand 
beaches and garden-like reefs off the 




The Killing of Costa Rica’s Caribbean Coral Reefs 


by Steve Robinson 

Editor’s note: The following report is 
condensed from an cuticle in Sea Wind, 
the bulletin of the International Marine- 
life Alliance ( IMA). The article is based 
on a su rvey by IMA Field Director Steve 
Robinson. IMA is a non-profit group 
concerned with protecting and restoring 
marine environments, and enhancing 
the life of Third World persons whose 
livelihoods depend on the sea. IMA 
notes that conservation work and 
budgets have concentrated on land and 
freshwater problems; they hope to cor- 
rect the imbalance. To join and receive 
the bulletin, send $15 to: IMA, 2883 
Otterson Dr, Ottawa, Ontario, KIV 
7B2, Canada. 

The first white explorer to discover 
this country, Christopher Columbus in 
1502, was so impressed with the rich- 
ness and diversity of the Atlantic coast 
neqr Limon that he named it “Costa 
Rica” or Rich Coast. It was this richness 
that led to the establishment of Cahuita 
National Park 469 years later. 

As the entire coral reef system of 
Costa Rica’s Atlantic side is only 22 kilo- 
meters long, the establishment of this 
park was important to ensure the per- 
petuation of the country’s Caribbean 
marine life. The high productivity of the 
area’s coral reef colonies gave rise to 
thriving populations of lobsters, tur- 
tles, Red Coral Crabs, Queen Conches, 
Helmut Shells, food fishes of all kinds, 
especially snappers, basses, and jacks, 
and concentrations of the colorful trop- 
ical fishes popular in the world 
aquarium trade. 
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However, in the last few years, ecolog- 
ical devastation has gained momentum 
throughout the entire coral reef com- 
plex and shows no signs of abating. Our 
recent survey found that 90% of the gor- 
gonians (Gorgonia flabellum and G. 
ventalina ) and 80% of the hard, reef 
building corals were dead. As the per- 
centage of living coral cover on a reef 
is the primary determinant of produc- 
tivity and variety in fish and inverteb- 
rate populations, the continuing loss of 
living coral cover is an environmental 
and social tragedy. The diminution of 
sustenance-giving sea life is being felt 
by residents all along the Talamanca 
Coast. 

Interviews with local fishermen re- 
vealed an incredible disparity between 
fish catches in the 1970s and fish catches 
today. Ten years ago, fishermen would 
catch several kinds of jacks ( Caranx sp.) 
with machetes, wading silently and 
chopping them as they swam by chasing 
the ever abundant shoals of sardines dri- 
ven to the shallows by their predators. 
Today sardines exist in a fraction of 
their former numbers, their fortunes 
declining commensurate with the de- 
cline of coral reef plankton productivity. 

Equally disturbing during this survey 
was the scarcity of groupers and basses, 
significant predators on any healthy 
reef system. One small Jewfish 
(Epinephelus itajara ) was encountered 
off Punta Mona. One Black Grouper ( E . 
bonaci) off Manzanillo was seen, as 
were two Rock Hinds ( E . adscen- 
sionis). The only basses surviving in 
any numbers are the Coneys ( E . ful- 
vus). Populations of snappers — 


another group of food fishes important 
to local people — have also plummeted. 

Another traditional food of coastal 
people in the region has been the Queen 
Conch ( Strombus gigas). Divers tell of 
congregations of this mollusc carpeting 
the sandy bottoms at almost any depth 
in “the old days.” During the survey 
only one specimen of this slow growing 
snail was found. 

What do the next ten years hold in 
store for the people of the Talamanca 
Coast? The loss of traditional livelihood 
that the sea has largely provided will 
exacerbate the exodus to already 
crowded cities, where jobs are scarce 
and where the cash economy replaces 
the more self-sufficient one of the coast. 

The people’s and reef’s demise is 
being engineered by the kind of upland 
agricultural and forestry practices that 
have produced the same consequences 
in countries throughout the world. Ero- 
sion on a massive scale from banana 
plantations and timber clearing has pro- 
duced such an accumulation of silt and 
mud in the Rio Sixaola and the Rio La 
Estrella, as well as in smaller creeks, 
that the coral colonies along the coast 
are being smothered, their natural abil- 
ity to absorb the run-off exceeded. 
Nineteen kilometers out of Costa Rica’s 
22 kilometers of coastal reef lie between 
the Estrella and Sixaola Rivers. The 
coral reefs of Talamanca Coast are some 
of the worst this author has seen outside 
of the silted, cyanided, and dynamited 
reefs of the Philippines. 

In 1979, then-President Rodrigo 
Carazo was given the news that the 
continued on page 9 


Yucatan Peninsula. Yet they are letting 
an Aiabama gravel firm blow up part 
of the area. 

Vulcan Materials of Birmingham has 
collaborated with a Mexican construction 
firm to establish a 5000-acre quarry, 50 
miles south of Cancun. The limestone 
of this area is dynamited into small 
pieces and used for roadbeds. Local en- 
vironmentalists protesting the gravel 
quarry feel this extraction method 
harms the fragile reefs and rainforest. 

“The standard procedure for this type 
of excavation is dynamite,” says Dr. 
Snedaker, biolog.. . w.e University of 
Miami. “Not oiuy oes this produce 
great amounts of siit uiat will kill the 
offshore reefs, but the company plans 
to dredge a deep-water port to ship the 
gravel to the US.” 

The reefs off the Yucatan are among 
the most ■ diverse ecosystems on the 
planet. They are the nurseries and 
feeding-grounds for lobsters and fish, 
and provide an economic base through 
local fishing, tourism and sport-diving 
industries. 

“Maybe tourism is a double-edged 
sword,” said Susan Canpos, vice-presi- 
dent of the Grupo Ecologista del Mayab 
(GEMA), “but dynamiting and excavat- 
ing over 5000 acres of shoreline will 
leave us no choices for the future.” 

GEMA is a Mexican environmental 
organization struggling in a “David and 
Goliath” battle against the powerful 
American firm. To date, they have re- 
ceived no reply to their calls or letters 
to Vulcan Materials. “There are no en- 
vironmental safeguards, the area is 
already being exploited very quietly,” 
says Ms. Canpos. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write: 
Oficina Estatal de Turismo, Av. 
Tulum No. 22, Gobierno del Estado. 
Cancun, Q.R. 77500, MEXICO; and 
FONATUR, Fondo Nacional De 
Fomento A1 Turismo, Tulum y Coba, 
Cancun, Q.R. 77500, MEXICO; and 
Herb Sklenar, President, Vulcan 
Materials, POB 7497, Birmingham, 
AL 35253. 

— Denise Voelker 

Coke Plans Fizzle in Belize 

Citing changes in the world orange 
juice market and their inability to obtain 
political risk insurance, Coca-Cola Foods 
has announced that they are placing 
their project in Belize on indefinite 
hold. (See Beltane 87 for background.) 

That’s the good news. The bad news 
is that Coke’s going to sell the farm. 

By their own admission, Coke’s citrus 
project did not require all 196,000 acres 
that they purchased. They plan to divest 
themselves of most of their Belize hold- 
ings, which, depending on who eventu- 
ally buys the land, could present more 
problems than promise for Belize. 

To keep the option of future citrus 
development open, Coca-Cola will re- 
tain 50,000 acres in the Hill Bank area. 
Yet Coke has generously donated 40,000 
acres of beautiful sub-tropical moist 
forest to the Belize and Massachusetts 
Audubon Societies. These two groups 
are working now to buy an adjacent 
110,000-acre parcel of tropical forest to 
create a park. The management program 
for this preserve has been “kicked-off ’ 
with a grant of $50,000 from the Coca- 
Cola Foundation. Coke also plans to 
donate 1700 acres for a tapir breeding 
area, to be established in conjunction 
with the Belize Zoo. 

Of the remaining 104,300 acres, Coke is 
donating 10,000 to the Belizean govern- 
ment to establish small farms. The gov- 
ernment will lease the land to farmers, 
encouraging crop diversification and 
sustainable farming. Coke reports that 
94,300 acres — habitat for the Jaguar, 
Howler Monkey, and tapirs — will be 
sold to the highest bidder, regardless of 
the bidder’s development intentions. 

Obviously, Coke is under no legal ob- 
ligation to care whether the property is 
made a wildlife preserve, or sold to a 
couple of Texans for cattle fodder. But 
do they not have a moral obligation to 
protect the land? 

Your letter to Coke might help con- 
vince Coke to hold out for what’s best 
for the planet — instead of for the best 
price. Please write: Michele Beale, 
Coca-Cola Foods, POB 2079, Houston, 
TX 77252. 

— Denise Voelker 


Malaysia Update 

As reported last issue, several 
Malaysian environmental activists and 



INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


Stopping a Waste Dump 
— Spanish Style 


by Mary Davis 

Editor’s note: The following article, 
which provides a bit of good news in 
the usually grim field of European 
environmentalism, serves as a prelude 
to a longer article being mitten by the 
author discussing eco-sabotage in 
Europe. 

This past summer near the 60 villages 
in the Spanish department of Salamanca, 
scarecrows hung from powerlines. They 
wore business suits and carried brief- 
cases. Next to each hung a sign, “This 
was a member of ENRESA [the Spanish 
nuclear waste agency], who tried to 
build a waste dump here. 11 

“Tried” was the right word. October 
16 the Spanish government announced 
that it was withdrawing its plan to build 
a laboratory to test high-level radioac- 
tive waste storage near the Salamancan 
village of Aldeadavila. The government 
said the withdrawal was caused by a 
lack of funding from the European 
Economic Community. However, as the 
Community had pledged in December 
to pay half the cost, a more likely cause 
was the opposition of neighboring 
Portugal and of local residents. 

The Salamancans learned about the 
project from the Portuguese press in 
February. They feared that the labora- 
tory would become a permanent reposit- 
ory and would contaminate the Duero 
River less than a kilometer away. They 
also resented what they felt was the 
central government’s contempt for the 
rural area. 

In March the villagers formed an anti- 
nuclear coordinating committee, Coor- 
dinadora Antinuclear del Bajo Duero. 
This committee took advantage of an 
existing network based on rural schools 
with contacts in each village. The villa- 
gers were accustomed to holding gen- 
eral meetings on the schools. The coal- 
ition also used general assemblies in the 
villages. 

The first major action arose spontane- 
ously. The Spanish government had re- 
fused to furnish information on the lab- 
oratory. When villagers spotted the vice 
president of the departmental Diputa- 
cion visiting the area to inspect proj- 
ects, they rushed to the Aldeadavila 
town hall to question him. The question- 
ing lasted two nights and a day, because 
those present decided, in a general as- 
sembly, not to let the man go. As people 
from other villages learned from radio 
and TV of the detention, they hastened 
to Aldeadavila. Finally there were 

15.000 people packed into the village. 
They waved their fists, clapped, and 
chanted “We want life and not the shit.” 
Bells rang constantly; nobody worked. 
Riot police, firing rubber bullets, had 
to break down the door of the city hall 
to free the official. 

“The action and the police violence 
united the people,” Jaume Morron of 
WISE-Tarragona reports. Many of the 
villagers then traveled to the city of 
Salamanca, where they demonstrated 

10.000 strong. 

A month after the detention of the 
official, a leader of the anti-nuclear co- 
alition was summoned to appear before 
a court to be charged with the “crime.” 
To save him, his neighbors chained him 
to a tree outside the courthouse so that 
he was not free to enter. They then in- 
formed the judge that they were all 
guilty — that the judge should call the 
whole region into court, because all had 
favored the detention. 

In May a tower holding up a 400,000 
volt power line was dynamited. Nobody 
knew who did it, but for several weeks 
villagers prevented repairmen from 
reaching the scene. Also in May, 20,000 
people joined in the largest demonstra- 
tion ever held in Salamanca. 


42 members of the Penan and other rain- 
forest tribes on Borneo were arrested 
for blockading logging roads. The tribal 
people and their lawyer have now been 
released. The trial date for the 42 is 
October 31, 1988. There is hope that the 
other activists might be released early 
in 1988. 

— Rainforest Action Network 


In June, elections to the city councils 
and the European Parliament were 
made a part of the anti-nuclear cam- 
paign. City council candidates were 
asked to sign a paper promising to res- 
ign if they could not stop the dump. 
They signed. Voters in the European 
elections were asked to cast ballots say- 
ing “No Nuclear” instead of the name 
of a candidate. “No Nuclear” won by a 
landslide. 

The big event for July was the run- 
ning of a 200-kilometer relay from Al- 
deadavila to the castle where the re- 
gional parliament was meeting. The 
runners each carried a message on the 
dump. Police allowed them to proceed 
to the castle, but stopped cars and buses 
of supporters eight kilometers from the 
site. Undeterred, 2000 people walked 
to the building. 

August was the month of meetings, 
parties, concerts. Video tapes were a 
prime educational tool. Photos of offi- 
cials were accompanied by punk 
Spanish music, “I’m going to dance on 
your tomb,” and, less elegantly, “You 
are going to die while the disc jockey 
is laughing, and I am going to cut your 
neck with the record.” 

Throughout the campaign, close coop- 
eration showed itself in major events 
and in informal actions. One Sunday a 
small group closed the road to Portugal 
for a few hours. They piled tires on the 
road, poured gasoline on them, and set 
them afire. The police could not go near 
the clouds of black, toxic smoke. Pass- 
ersby soon spread the word to other 
villages, and tires burned throughout 
the area until midnight. While the fires 
burned, the people held meetings. 

Whatever was afoot, “the people 
knew,” Morron reports. In every bar 
there was a can into which people 
dropped money to pay for the campaign. 

The region celebrated the govern- 
ment’s October decision with fireworks 
and champagne. Unfortunately, the gov- 
ernment may simply move the project 
to an area where the people are more 
apathetic, but scenic Salamanca has 
been spared. 

Perhaps now Salamancan villagers 
will try to oust the uranium mines and 
the fuel fabrication plant, built before 
Spain was a democracy. In any case, 
Morron predicts, the actions against the 
waste brought the people together. 
“Life will never be the same there 
again.” 

For information on how to help anti- 
nuclear activities in this region, write: 
WISE-Tarragona, Apartat De Correus 
741, 43080 Tarragona, Spain. 

Mary Davis is a freelance writer 
specializing in US and European 
nuclear issues. 


Garbage In Sea 
Kills Millions 

Editor’s note: The following article 
is extracted from information distri- 
buted by California Coastweek, a group 
which operates recycling centers, and 
conducts research and public education 
projects. This article helps show the 
need for increased direct action on the 
oceans, such as that carried out last 
summer when Sea Shepherd Society, in 
effect, chased the Japanese drift-netters 
out of the North Pacific ( seeMabon 87). 

The Marine Mammal Commission re- 
cently stated: “On a global scale it is 
possible that the loss of marine animals 
to discarded netting, plastic and styro- 
foam is as great as the loss to oil and 
chemical pollution.” There is currently 
no law to prohibit the dumping of ship 
garbage more than three miles off our 
coasts. Of the 64,000 ship dockings in 
the US last year, only 1800 disposed of 
their garbage properly at the dock. The 
rest dumped it into the oceans. 

Scientists have found that the main 
killer of sea turtles is no longer poachers 
but plastic waste. Turtles confuse plas- 
tic bags with their food source, jelly 
fish, and die a painful death after swal- 
lowing such waste. Similarly, whales 



often die from ingesting plastic or 
becoming entangled in ghost nets (dis- 
carded drift-nets). 

Drift-nets and gill nets kill hundreds 
of thousands of marine animals each 
year. These 6-30 mile long nets kill 
almost every creature that comes into 
contact with them. The 700 squid boats 
in the North Pacific are thought to have 
killed over 50,000 marine animals dur- 
ing this year’s 30-day squid harvesting- 
season. 

Birds often inadvertently strangle 
themselves in six-pack rings. Countless 
seabird chicks starve after their parents 
die in fishing nets. An albatross was 
recently seen feeding plastic and 
styrofoam to its young. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 1) Avoid buy- 
ing plastic and styrofoam containers. 
2) Use your own mug when getting 
coffee to go, instead of using styro- 
foam. 3) Bring your own bags to stores 
or ask for paper bags when offered 
plastic. 4) Tell restaurants which use 
styrofoam that paper cartons are less 
environmentally harmful. 5) Boycott 
plastic beverage containers. 6) Write 
to decision makers to ask them to help 
stop the killing: In 1973 the Inter- 
national Convention for Prevention of 
Pollution from Ships was enacted. 
Twenty-six sea-faring nations have 
signed this treaty — but not the US. 
Only two more nations must sign be- 
fore it will prohibit ocean dumping 
of ship garbage. The Reagan adminis- 
tration supports the treaty, but the 
Senate has not ratified it. Urge your 
senators, and the influential senators 
Richard Lugar and Claiborne Pell, to 
ratify this treaty. Also urge senators 
to support S 62, which will restrict 
killing caused by drift-nets. Write rep- 
resentatives urging them to support 
HR 537, and to support the intent of 
the Marine Mammal Protection Act. 
California residents should also write 
to Governor Deukmejian (State Capitol 
Bldg, Sacramento, CA 95814). Protest 
his recent veto of AB 780, a bill in- 
structing the State Department of 
Conservation to determine the en- 
vironmental impacts of plastic/ 
styrofoam debris and to instruct the 
legislature on ways to rid the environ- 
ment of such debris. 7) Physically 
remove trash from beaches and ocean 
waters. 8) For more information, con- 
tact Sonoma County Coastweek, POB 
1375, Santa Rosa, CA 95402. 

Sea World Kidnaps Whales 

On October 14, 1986, Sea Shepherd 
Society was tipped off by an anonymous 
informant that Sea World was in Iceland 
capturing Orcas without a permit. Soon 
we would learn that Sea World kidnapped 
five young Orcas, in violation of National 
Marine Fisheries Service (NMFS) rules 
requiring a permit to import cetaceans 
into the US. 

Sea World planned to fly the whales to 
Canada and obtain a permit “after the 
fact” but before initiating them into their 
captive breeding program. Since the 
Orcas are so young, Sea World could sit 
on them until the storm blows over. That 


storm was caused by the Sea Shepherd, 
which brought press coverage to the 
capture. 

Denying Sea Shepherd’s charges, a 
Sea World spokesman stated, “We are 
not collecting Killer Whales for any Sea 
World Park. We are taking photographic 
surveys of whales all over the world. ” 

Why then did Sea World truck five 
Orcas to an aquarium outside Reykjavik, 
Iceland? Why did they create a dummy 
corporation called FAUNA to run the 
operation? 

One thing is true about Sea World’s 
statement: They are all over the world. 
Recently, Sea World was in Japan, 
where they collected twice the number 
of False Killer Whales that their permit 
allowed. Of the 12 captured, three are 
dead (one in transit, two from hepatitis). 
Our informant thinks the five Orcas will 
end up in Holland via a long and stressful 
air route to avoid inspection by US or 
Canadian officials. 

Sea World is involved in several such 
scams to avoid permits, which may pre- 
vent them from making easy profits. 
Cetaceans sell for tens of thousands of 
dollars each. Looking at their prisoners’ 
mortality rates, it is clear that such 
corporations as Sea World disregard 
the question of the morality of holding 
cetaceans captive: 

*Worldwide, of the 56 Orcas held captive 
since 1965, 34 are now dead, despite 
the longevity of members of this species 
in the wild. 

* Every Orca held by Sea World prior 
to October, 1976, is dead. 

*Of 13 Short Finned Pilot Whales which 
Sea World has held, 10 are dead. 

*Of 89 Atlantic Bottle-nosed Dolphins, 
62 are dead. 

These deaths are results of neglect, 
such as: dolphins kept in fresh water; 
cetaceans subjected to transportation 
stress; cetaceans held in polluted water 
and thus dying of hepatitis; and cetaceans 
stressed to the point of developing in- 
tense ulcers and dying. In view of such 
abuses, Sea Shepherd is determined to 
abolish the captivity of cetaceans. 

- — Mark Heitchue 


CORAL REEFS . . . 

Continued from page 8 

corals of Cahuita National Park were 
being killed by siltation and run-off from 
the Rio Estrella. The President sent a 
letter to the manager of the banana com- 
plex in the Valle de la Estrella asking 
him to reduce his company’s harmful 
effects on the Park. To the Park Director, 
the manager asked, “Do you want to 
know what I think of this?” He then 
tore the President’s letter in half. 
Equally dismaying was the President’s 
silence afterwards and the general lack 
of political will to force the banana com- 
pany to clean up its act. 

Central America needs compromises 
between banana and timber interests 
and the less organized interests of 
people down the river. It is hoped that 
Costa Rica, with its long tradition of 
peaceful and democratic institutions, 
will show the way. 
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Succinctly Stated 

EARTH FIRST! 
NEWS BRIEFS 


Ed. note: We begin with this issue a 
new news column which will feature 
short accounts of Earth First! actions 
and news briefs from throughout Turtle 
Island. We ask our activist writers to 
note the length and style of these arti- 
cles. Due to the rapid growth of the EF! 
movement, we can no longer cover EF! 
actions in such detail as we did in the 
past, so we encourage writers to submit 
brief articles, such as you see here, with 
graphics where appropriate, for those 
actions which do not require a full- 
length article. 

Freddies Lease 
Sequoia Groves 

The Giant Sequoia species of redwood 
includes some of oldest and largest living 
organisms on Earth. The first branches 
of some of these trees are the size of 
old growth timber elsewhere. Yet the 
Forest Service is allowing cutting in the 
Giant Sequoia groves just east of Porter- 
ville, central California. 

The Forest Service (FS) has been 
quietly leasing Giant Sequoia groves to 
lumber companies in the Porterville 
area. The companies began harvesting 
a couple years ago. The affected area 
is mostly east of the Tule River Indian 
Reservation (Black Mountain, Red Hill, 
and Peyrone Groves). Supposedly, 
they’re saving the “specimen trees” 
(those larger than eight feet in diameter) 
and clearcutting the rest, leaving the 
solitary giants vulnerable to the winter 
winds. By May of 1987, the FS had leased 
timber rights to loggers (Auberry Logs 
Ltd, Sequoia Forest Industries, and 
Sequoia Forest Products) in the Converse 
Grove a mere four miles north of the 
General Grant Grove! (Incidentally, the 
Indians have supported the cutting, for 
the sake of jobs.) 

The Sierra Club has sued and has thus 
tied up nine of the recent leases in a 
court battle. That, and the winter, gives 
us some time to plan to save these groves. 

For more information, write: J.E. 
Crates, Forest Supervisor, 900 W Grand 
Ave, Porterville, CA 93257. Don’t waste 
your time calling; they’ll force you to 
resort to a Freedom Of Information 
request. Judging by the incomplete 
reply I received, Crates plans to stone- 
wall, so phrase your questions in the 
most simple terms. 

— Bart 


Letters Needed for 
FL Wildlife! 

1. The Florida Department of Trans- 
portation (FDOT) is attempting to build 
an interchange at 1-75 and S.R. 29 in 
Collier County. This is the area where 
Alligator Alley is being upgraded to 1-75, 
and where most of the road kills of 
Florida Panthers have occurred. Road 
kills are the largest known source of 
mortality for the Panther. 

This proposed interchange would 
greatly increase traffic and road kills 
of Panthers and other wildlife. The 
interchange may be in violation of the 
Endangered Species Act and National 
Environmental Policy Act, because no 
access was supposed to be permitted 
off 1-75 in this area because of its critical 
wildlife values. 

The deadline for written comments 
was January 29, but letters in opposition 
to this interchange may still help. Send 
to: FDOT, Haydon Bums Bldg, 605 
Suwannee St, Tallahassee, FL 32301- 
8064. 

2. The state of Florida (Department 
of Community Affairs) has appealed the 
Suwannee Trails Camp resort on the 
banks of the Suwannee River. This is 
a grand irony because the Florida 
Audubon Society and some other “en- 
vironmentalists” have supported this 
monstrous development. As approved 
by local and regional authorities, 
Suwannee Trails would place over 4000 
campsites, a golf course, pool, club 
houses, central water, sewage treatment 
plant and other buildings on 2800 acres 
in one of the most important stretches 
of the Suwannee corridor. 

The fate of the Suwannee now rests 
with Governor Bob Martinez and the 
Cabinet. The state, in its appeal, might 
only request a 150-foot buffer from the 
water’s edge instead of the present 75- 
foot buffer. Sensitive wildlife such as 
Black Bear, however, require undis- 
turbed riparian corridors at least a mile 
wide. Write Gov. Bob Martinez, The 
Capitol, Tallahassee, FL 32399. Ask 
that the Suwannee Trails development 
be prohibited. If there is going to be a 
“buffer” ask that it extend at least one 
mile from the river (which would effec- 
tively preclude the development). 

— FL EF!, 6820 SW 78th St, Gaines- 
ville 32608. 


Freddies Propose 15-year 
Siege on Gifford Pinchot NF 

The draft environmental impact 
statement (DEIS) for the next Gifford 
Pinchot National Forest (GPNF) Forest 
Plan is out and the preferred Forest Ser- 
vice alternative (Alt. K) is nothing less 
than a declaration of war on biological 
diversity within this southwestern 
Washington forest for the duration of the 
plan (the next 10-15 years). Alternative 
K, in effect, calls for destruction of old 
growth forest and its associated fauna, 
including the Spotted Owl. Biologists 
agree that the greatest threat to the 
Spotted Owl is the loss of its habitat 
to continued logging, yet alternative K 
would retain only 25% of what little old 
growth remains (which means 75% goes 
within the next decade), with continued 
heavy cutting around all of the already 
puny owl habitat areas (1000-1400 acres; 
yet ranges of up to 4400 acres may be 
needed). Historical levels of annual cut 
will be exceeded by 26%, and new roads 
will eliminate all but 38% of the forest’s 
“roadless character.” 

Alternative “I,” preferred by the 
Sierra Club, would exceed historical cut 
levels by 12% in exchange for a 17% in- 
crease in trail maintenance. It would 
retain only 43% of current roadless 
areas, 36% of old growth, and minimum 
habitat requirement for 80 of the 108 
Spotted Owl mated pairs. 

Alternative J retains the most old 
growth of any alternative the Freddies 
offer, 84%. Timber cutting would be 
reduced to 71% below historical levels, 
but only 14% of roadless areas would be 
retained. Trail maintenance would be 
increased 10%, mainly within roadless 
areas and the Mt. St. Helens Volcanic 
Monument. 

Alternative C would protect 99% of all 
roadless areas and eliminate motorized 
“recreation” in semi-primitive areas. It 
would retain 75% of old growth, and 
minimum habitat for 90% of mated 
Spotted Owls. It would increase trail 
maintenance by 7%. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

* The comment period just ended, 
but comments sent now may still be 
effective. Express preference for Alter- 
native “C,” to preserve roadless areas, 
but state that C is not good enough. 
Recommend 100% protection for all 
roadless areas, old growth, and Spotted 
Owls. Send cards and letters im- 
mediately to: Gifford Pinchot Forest 
Supervisor, 500 W 12th St, Vancouver, 
WA 98660. 

* Some may decide to vote for addi- 
tional old growth protection with 
their hammers. Copies of the DEIS 
are available at the Supervisor’s Office 
(address above) and at the Vancouver 
Library. Those taking this route need 
the short form with map packet. The 
Freddie at the office will ask for name 
and address, so such persons should 
have fake ones ready. Maps may not 
be taken from the library, so if you 
go there take a GPNF map on which 
to mark the relevant information. 
Monkeywrenching has been scarce in 
the Gifford Pinchot, one of the most 
productive (plundered) in the US, 
second only to the Willamette NF in 
Region 6, so action is critically 
important. 

— Scrubjay 

Canada Ends Seal Hunt 

On December 31, 1987, Canadian 
Justice Minister John Crosbie officially 
pronounced the end of the commercial 
sealing industry on Canada’s East 
Coast, saying: “It is with great regret 
that Canada must reluctantly announce 
the end to the sealing industry in this 
country. Due to the pressure from ill- 
informed conservation organizations, 
the public pressure, especially from out- 
side of Canada, has forced us to make 
this decision.” It was ironic that Crosbie 
made the announcement. The Crosbie 
family fortune was founded on the 
Newfoundland sealing industry. 

Opposition to the seal hunt began in 
1964 with the International Fund for 
Animal Welfare (IFAW) under the direc- 
tion of Brian Davies. Other groups that 
contributed to the victory were the 
Fund for Animals, the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
Action Volunteers for Animals, and the 
Sea Shepherd Conservation Society. 
The hunt was doomed by the IFAW’s 
success in engineering a ban on seal pelt 
importation into Europe. 

John Crosbie also announced that a 


planned cull of Grey Seals off the coast 
of Nova Scotia will be put on hold until 
1989 at the earliest. 

— Paul Watson 

Roy Pocket Gopher 
Threatened 

A unique subspecies of gopher and a 
rare plant are threatened with extinction 
because the Manke Lumber Company 
of Tacoma, Washington, wants cheaper 
gravel. In the small farming community 
of Roy, 20 miles southeast of Tacoma, 
the Roy Pocket Gopher and the White- 
top Aster have been living unobtrusively 
on a tiny patch of prairie grassland since 
the last Ice Age, a situation which will 
be terminated forever if the bulldozers 
dig Manke’s proposed gravel pit. Though 
the Manke PR office spouts the usual 
song and dance about “environmental 
safeguards,” their own environmental 
impact statement admits the gopher’s 
habitat will be damaged. Dr. Murray 
Johnson, curator of mammals at the 
University of Washington, puts it 
bluntly: “If they take out the relatively 
small areas where they exist, the sub- 
species will be destroyed.” 

It has happened before. The Roy 
Gopher’s cousin, the Tacoma Pocket 
Gopher, succumbed years ago to traps, 
pets, and poisons. Few tears were shed 
for the loss of the little “pest,” and we 
can expect little more sympathy for the 
Tacoma Gopher’s country cousin. Thus 
the stage is set for a classic confrontation 
between “an obscure species” (as the 
Tacoma News Tribune dubs it) and 
economic development. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write to the 
Manke Lumber Company, 1717 Marine 
View Dr, Tacoma, WA 98422, and insist 
they stop this project. Write your con- 
gresspersons (representative. House 
of Representatives, DC 20515; senators, 
Senate, DC 20510) asking that the Roy 
Pocket Gopher and the White-top 
Aster be put on the federal list of 
Endangered Species. Point out that 
the Northwest is already covered with 
gaping wounds tapping the glacial till; 
so why the hell does Manke need 
another one? Attend the permit hear- 
ings scheduled for February 29 (call 
206-591-7200 to request time to testify) 
at the Pierce County Annex, 2401 
South 35th St. in Tacoma. 

— Captain Beemuts 

Projects Protect Sea Turtles 

Two projects to preserve sea turtles 
from harm are under way with help from 
the Sea Turtle Awareness Center. 

At a captive, release sea turtle project 
in Bahia de los Angeles, Baja, Mexican 
marine biologist Antonio Resendiz 
supervises the care of 40 sea turtles, 
including Pacific Green, Pacific 
Hawksbill and Loggerheads. In addi- 
tion to raising individuals to release 
size, the project on the Sea of Cortez 
provides beach protection from poachers 
during the laying season. Poachers raid 
turtle nests and sell the eggs in Mexico 
City bars where they are thought to 
increase sexual potency. 

Laura Sarti of the University of 
Mexico directs a project in a Leather- 
back Sea Turtle nesting area on the 
beaches of Michoacan. She and student 
volunteers protect the eggs at nesting 
time by camping on the beaches. Before 
they started, 90% of the turtle eggs laid 
on Michoacan beaches were stolen for 
the black market. Now less than 40% 
are taken. 

In addition to providing protection 
and affording study opportunities, 
these two projects create environmen- 
tal education programs involving local 
residents. The Sea Turtle Center is an 
international non-profit, membership 
supported organization. For information 
about the Sea Turtle Center’s efforts, 
write POB 634, Nevada City, CA 95959. 

— Sea Turtle Center 

New Mexico Earth First! 
Protests Overgrazing 

December is the month for the annual 
New Mexico Cattleman’s and Livestock 
Growers Convention in Albuquerque, 
and this year New Mexico EF! was 
there to greet the conventioneers with 
signs, songs, and a skit about “Welfare 
Ranching. ’’Twenty-five Earth First!ers 
adorned in wolf, sheep, lion, cow and 
rancher heads handed out Lynn Jacobs’ 
overgrazing newspaper. A highlight was 
an updated biocentric version of “This 
land is my land”: 

This land ain't your land. This land 






















ain’t my land. 

This land is wolf land. This land is 
mid land. 

This land ain’t caw land and it sure 
ain’t sheep land. 

This land ain’t just for you and me. 

Ranchers were displeased when we 
entered the Convention Center, against 
the wishes of security guards, to perform 
a skit about native predator extirpation. 
A crowd gathered and a lively discussion 
took place. We thank the local news crews 
for being there to keep the party peace- 
ful. The event followed a rally and dance 
at the Friends Hall in AllBerserky. 

— Rich Ryan 



New Mexico EF! Mountain Lion protests 
NM Cattle Growers’ Convention. 

Photo by Raven. 

Airstrip Monkeywrenched 

Shearer airstrip lies in the center of 
Idaho’s Selway-Bitterroot Wilderness 
on a flat beside the Selway River. One 
mile downriver and four miles upriver 
are private airstrips; 15 miles downriver 
is the next Forest Service strip, at 
Moose Creek Ranger Station. 

In the spring of 1983, a mineral lick 
“occurred” in the middle of the Shearer 
airstrip, where no lick had been before. 
The strip was closed for months before 
the hole caused by the Elk and Mule 
Deer was filled. Salting was suspected. 

In the spring of 1987 a massive salting 
of the Shearer strip occurred. At regular 
intervals across the middle of the strip 
post-holes had been dug, rock salt 
poured in, and the earth replaced. Deer, 
Elk, and Moose dug up the earth to 
reach the salt. The strip was closed. It 
is still closed. 

The Forest Supervisor formed a citi- 
zens task force to consider the situation. 
Four of six members recommended 
leaving the strip closed permanently. 
The representatives of the Idaho Aero- 
nautical Board and Idaho Department 
of Fish & Game want it reopened, as 
do Selway River float trip outfitters. 
The Forest Service is considering laying 
military type steel landing mats across 
the airstrip. 

Shearer airstrip, closed twice by 
monkeywrenching, should stay closed. 
This winter Nez Perce Forest Supervisor 
Tom Kovalicky will give his recommend- 
ation to Regional Forester James Over- 
bay in Missoula. Write: James Overbay, 
Regional Forester, USFS, POB 7669, 
Missoula, MT 59807; and Tom Kovalicky, 
Supervisor, Nez Perce National Forest, 
Grangeville, ID 83530. Tell them that 
all airstrips in the RNR and Selway- 
Bitterroot Wilderness Areas should be 
closed. 

— a Northwestemer desirous 
of anonymity 

Outfitters Threaten 
Wilderness Act 

A group of horse-pack hunting out- 
fitters in Idaho are challenging the 
Wilderness Act. After losing their 
initial appeal, they filed suit against the 
Frank Church - River of No Return 
Wilderness (RNR) management plan. 

In the case, Idaho outfitters and guides 
et al vs Secretary of Agriculture Ling 
et al, the outfitters claim a right to 
permanent camps and caches inside the 
RNR. This is a previously established 
use. They were allowed permanent 
facilities in the Idaho Primitive Area 
prior to the passage of the Central 
Idaho Wilderness Act in 1980 which 
designated the RNR. 

The RNR management plan states, 
“Hunting outfitters have historically 
selected the ‘best’ campsite locations 
with the approval of the district rangers 
in the outfitter permits. The same sites 
are used year after year and have 


tended to evolve into permanent year- 
round installations.” 

In other words, tent cities, corrals, 
picnic tables, outhouses, feed racks and 
other facilities litter the Wilderness. 
The management plan calls for “facilities 
and improvements to be temporary in 
nature” and says they “must be dis- 
mantled when not in use” — “no new 
caches will be permitted. Existing 
caches will be phased out ” 

After passage of the Wilderness Act ’ 
in 1964, the Forest Service put together 
a team to interpret the Act and decide 
on direction for the agency. It was de- i 
cided that the Forest Service had no 
authority under the Wilderness Act to 
allow continued use of caches. Accord- 
ing to Bill Worf, who was part of that 
Forest Service study group in 1965, the 
Forest Service could not lose to the out- 
fitters in court. 

But now, the Chief of the Freddies, 
Dale Robertson, is considering reviewing 
the cache policy and settling out of 
court! The Idaho Conservation League 
is looking the other way to try to avoid 
alienating the outfitters, who are also 
supporting compromise Wilderness 
legislation in Idaho, [ed. note: Governor 
Cecil Andrus has just announced his 
agreement with Senator James McClure 
to support an Idaho Wilderness bill 
which would designate only 1.3 million 
of Idaho’s 9 plus million acres of un- 
designated wilderness .] So, while Cecil 
Andrus and James McClure stalemate 
over how much less wilderness Idaho will 
have, the outfitters continue civilizing it. 

If the Freddies back down and allow 
the outfitters to keep caches, the effect 
will reach far beyond permanently 
trashed campsites in the RNR. In other 
Wilderness Areas — including Idaho’s 
Selway-Bitterroot and Montana’s Bob 
Marshall — Forest Service personnel 
have worked for years implementing the 
no cache policy, removing old camp 
debris, and working with the outfitters 
to pack their camps out. Their efforts 
might be undermined by a decision in 
favor of the RNR outfitters. 

Outfitting in Wilderness is a privilege, 
not a right. Allowing outfitters, or any- 
body, permanent camps or caches is 
clearly outside the intent of the Wilder- 
ness Act. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write: Dale 
Robertson, Chief, US Forest Service, 
POB 2417, Wash., DC 20013; and 
Maurice Ellsworth, US Attorney, Box 
037, Federal Bldg, Boise, ID 83724. 
Mention pertinent points from the 
above — no caches, no camps. 

— a Northwestemer desirous 
of anonymity 

Ed. note: Earth First! recognizes the 
contribution of outfitters to the designa- 
tion of Wilderness Areas in Idaho and 
Montana. Nonetheless, we oppose the 
maintenance of permanent camps, 
caches, or airstrips in Wilderness, and 
we hope the outfitters will change their 
position on this issue. 

FWS Favors Trappers 
in Kenai 

The following news alert comes from 
the Alaska Wildlife Alliance, POB 
190953, Anchorage, AK 99519. 

In August 1987, the US Fish and Wild- 
life Service (FWS) distributed a draft 
“Refuge Furbearer Management Plan” 
for the Kenai National Wildlife Refuge, 
allegedly seeking public comment. The 
final plan will affect what happens to 
“furbearers” on the most heavily used 
National Wildlife Refuge in Alaska for 
the next 5-10 years. As is suggested by 
the term ‘furbearer,’ the draft plan em- 
phasizes trapping. (“Furbearer” species 
include the Gray Wolf, Lynx, Wolverine, 
Marten, Coyote, Beaver, Muskrat, 
weasel, otter, mink, and fox.) The pro- 
posed plan is the first “stepped down” 
plan from a Comprehensive Conservation 
Plan for any of the National Wildlife 
Refuges in Alaska. It will likely establish 
the pattern for all other similar stepped 
down plans. The status of several species 
on the Refuge — primarily wolf, Lynx, 
Wolverine, and Marten — is already 
critical. 

The FWS received 446 comments from 
individuals and 21 from groups in re- 
sponse to the original draft plan. Of the 
individual comments, 421 recommended 
that the plan be strengthened to protect 
the Refuge’s dwindling small mammal 
populations. Of the groups, 17 recom- 
mended strengthening the plan. None- 
theless, because one of the “groups” 
opposed to strengthening the plan was 
the Alaska Department of Fish and Game 


(ADFG), a proponent of maximizing the 
trapping of Gray Wolves, Lynx and small 
mammals on the Refuge, and because 
the few individuals opposed to the plan 
were primarily local trappers, the FWS 
withdrew the draft plan! 

Instead the FWS held a meeting be- 
hind closed doors for representatives of 
different “public interest” groups — 
mostly pro-trapping groups — to develop 
a new plan. The FWS has taken the 
results of this meeting and developed 
a “Draft Environmental Assessment for 
the Kenai NWR Fin-bearer Management 
Plan.” The new FWS preferred alterna- 
tive (Alt. B) represents a substantial 
weakening of the modest protection of- 
fered in the original draft plan. To limit 
further contrary public comment and 
implement what local trapping interests 
and ADFG want, the FWS set a 45 day 
limit on public comments. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write to 
Daniel Doshier, Refuge Manager, 
Kenai NWR, POB 2139, Soldotna, AK 
99669, and voice your concern for 
Kenai’s wildlife. Support Alternative 
D, NO TRAPPING on the Refuge. 
Comments must be mailed by February 
26. Send a copy of your comments to 
Walter Stieglitz, Regional Director, 
USFWS, 1011 E Tudor Rd, Anchorage 
99503. Write your congresspersons 
(senators, Senate, DC 20510; represen- 
tatives, House of Representatives, DC 
20515) and ask them to investigate 
why overwhelming public opinion, 
originally sought by the FWS, has 
been ignored. 

Freddies Render Comments 
Meaningless 

Editor’s note: The following is an up- 
date on the battle over the astrophysical 
observatory proposed by the University 
of Arizona’s Steward Observatory for 
the top of Mt. Graham in southeastern 
Arizona. See previous issues, including 
Yule 87, for more information. 

What would you say if a special interest 
group paid someone to type 200 letters, 
each allegedly from a different person, 
and then submitted them as public com- 
ments on a proposed Forest Service plan? 
Would you call it a dishonest attempt 
at subverting the public input process? 
Well, if you’re a bureaucrat at the 
Coronado National Forest and that spe- 
cial interest group is the University of 
Arizona, you would call it 200 concerned 
citizens expressing their opinions. On the 
other hand, you would count a petition 
from the Coalition to Preserve Mt. 
Graham, with nearly 800 signatures, as 
one opinion. 

Freddies have always had a talent for 
juggling numbers to make the data say 
whatever they want them to say, but 
the Coronado bureaucrats have come up 
with one for the record books with their 
analysis of public comments on the pro- 
posed Mt. Graham Astrophysical Sac- 
rifice Area. In January 1987, shortly 
after the comment period ended, the 
Forest Circus announced that 1200 
“comments” had been received and that 
“public opinion was split 50-50” — this 
despite the petition with 800 signatures 
as opposed to the 200 letters from a 
single typewriter. Most of the “pro” let- 
ters were written by people who hope 
to profit from the proposed environmen- 
tal destruction — astronomers, family 
members, Safford businessmen. If we 
disregard those letters from people who 
wrote for their own pocketbooks, and 
count only those that address environ- 
mental impacts of the proposal, it be- 
comes obvious that the public over- 
whelmingly opposes building an obser- 
vatory complex in the Pinaleno 
Mountains. 

I recently discussed this new form of 
creative mathematics with Coronado 
Forest planner-analyst Marc (I love spe- 
cial interest groups — that’s what 
makes America great) Kaplan. He 
explained that, despite how it was pre- 
sented to the media, this was not a ref- 
erendum and public opinion will not af- 
fect the final decision. Yeah, you heard 
right. If you signed a NO SCOPES pet- 
ition or if you wrote a letter saying you 
prefer a natural Mt. Graham, the Fred- 
dies don’t care what you think. (Al- 
though if your letter addressed a tech- 
nical or legal point in the plan, it was 
forwarded to a Forest planner who 
dreams up “mitigation measures.”) 

So, what’s a poor treehugger to do? 
Unlike the University, I can’t afford to 
buy an Arizona Congressional delega- 
tion to argue my side. How do we make 
our voice heard? 


DIRECT ACTION! Freddie didn’t 
even want to meet with us before we 
announced plans of our own for road 
closure and reforestation. They didn’t 
believe there was serious opposition to 
their development scheme until some 
astronomers’ equipment was “van- 
dalized” (or was it visigothed?). 

Years ago there was a running joke 
in Earth First! that JamesJVfett was 
our Honorary Membershi p Chairm an- 
History is repeating itself in Arizona 
as bureaucrats lock the public out of 
important decisions. The ranks of 
Arizona EF! grow as more people 
realize that mainstream environmental 
groups have little effect on the ex- 
tremist policies of the Forest Service. 
When the public gets shut out of the 
legal process they will turn to direct 
action. 

— Ned Powell 

Was Equipment on Burr 
Trail Sabotaged? 

Since reporting (again) in our last 
issue on the continuing threat of the 
paving of the Burr Trail in southern 
Utah, the courts have stopped construc- 
tion as a result of an appeal by the 
Southern Utah Wilderness Alliance and 
other conservation groups. The case will 
be back in the courts in March and a 
decision whether or not to allow Garfield 
County to resume construction may be 
reached within a few months of then. 

Letters in opposition to the paving 
of Burr Trail are still needed. The Na- 
tional Park Service is opposing Garfield 
County’s attempt to use its newly ac- 
quired inholding in Capitol Reef Park 
as a bargaining chip to blackmail the 
federal government into allocating 
funds for paving the Burr Trail. How- 
ever, the Park Service needs to be en- 
couraged to take a stronger position. 
Please write: Martin Ott, Superinten- 
dent, Capitol Reef National Park, 
Torrey, UT 84775. 

Meanwhile, Garfield County is accus- 
ing a local environmentalist of sabotaging 
several of its road-building machines on 
the Burr Trail. Allegedly, sugar or 
another substance was placed in the gas 
tanks of three or four machines one 
night, causing up to $100,000 of dam- 
age. In a recent press conference, the 
Southern Utah Wilderness Alliance 
(SUWA) denounced the monkeywrench- 
ing act and disclaimed any connection 
with the man charged with the crime, 
Grant Johnson. SUWA stated its oppo- 
sition to any form of monkeywrenching. 
The evidence against Johnson is con- 
trived and he is fighting the charges in 
court. (He was hung in effigy last year 
in Escalante town by the sober citizens 
there simply because he was a wilder- 
ness supporter.) The circumstances of 
his arrest and jailing are frightening — 
one could only compare them to a Black 
in South Africa or a Palestinian in Is- 
rael. Johnson is planning a civil rights 
suit against Garfield County. 

The whole situation surrounding the 
Burr Trail and the supposed “van- 
dalism” is befuddling, and the Earth 
First! editors do not yet feel they have 
sufficient information to offer a detailed 
article on the issue. However, we will 
note the following, in response to the 
statements of our friends at SUWA: 

The editors of EF! also wish to ex- 
press regret over the recent Burr Trail 
act of monkeywrenching, if it occurred. 
However, our reasons for regret differ 
from . those of SUWA. They are as fol- 
lows: 1) If sugar was placed in the gas 
tanks, this urns unwise. Sand or silicon 
carbide are much more effective, and 
cause more damage if placed in the oil. 
2) Only three or four of ten machines 
were said to be damaged. 3) Footprints 
were left in the area. U) More generally, 
we advocate strategic monkeytvrench- 
ing, but in this case, such activity may 
not have been strategic, if it indeed oc- 
curred. The timing may have been bad, 
and if Garfield County’s claims are 
true, the monkeywrencher did a poor 
job, failing to disguise revealing signs 
and. leaving much work undone. 

However, the monkeywrenching may 
not have occurred at all. The accused 
man, Grant Johnson, now out on bail, 
has said that he did not commit the 
“crime” and that probably no one did. 
Johnson admits to having left foot- 
prints in the area around the machines, 
but says he was not there to monkey- 
wrench. He thinks that Garfield County 
fabricated the incident to turn public 
sentiment against the environmen- 
continued on page 12 
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talists. Johnson also claims that 
county authorities wrongly accused 
him of possession of drugs, after their 
r-aid 071 his home (whe7-e they seized 
him). He will seek a change of venue 
for his trial, as he obmously would not 
gain a fair trial in Garfield County. 

Whatever may have transpired, we 
commend SUWA's efforts to save south- 
g-ro Utah unldlands. Although we dis- 
agree uhth their position on monkey - 
ivrenching, and although we favor clo- 
sure of the Butt Trail rather than “pres- 
ervation" of the Trail, we consider 
SUWA to be one of the most effective 
regional rmldemess groups in the US. 
We thank them for their fine work and 
their fine articles. 

Colorado Earth First! 
Pledges Resistance Against 
Two Forks Dam 

The Denver Water Board’s proposed 
Two Forks Dam is the cornerstone 
for further planned destruction in 
Colorado’s Front Range. (See Eostar 
and Litha 87.) If built, it will inundate 
26 miles of the forks of the South Platte 
River with 600 feet of stagnant water. 
The Army Corps of Engineers has de- 
layed release of the final environmental 
impact statement until late March. A 
large Earth First! showing at the hear- 
ings, likely in April, is essential. If both 
the Forest Service and the Corpse ap- 
prove the permit, in late May, we want 
to have 1000 Earth defenders ready to 
block the Denver Water Board and the 
Metro Water Providers from completing 
their dastardly scheme. 

— David Lucas 

PLEDGE OF RESISTANCE 

WHEREAS: The continuing urban 
expansion into the Front Range 
threatens us all with the further 
desecration of our homeland. 

AND: Civil disobedience - if engaged 
in by sufficient numbers of dedicated 
people in a peaceful and conscientious 
way — can work to prevent the wrongs 
which the legal and political systems are 
unable to stop. 

THEREFORE: In sober consideration 
of these circumstances I am ready to 
take a stand. I am willing to engage in 
civil disobedience under the following 
conditions: 1) The permit for the dam 
is approved. 2) 1000 other people also 
pledge to act nonviolently. 3) Nothing in 
the plan of action violates my personal 
code. 

Willing EFlers are asked to sign this 
pledge by sending their names and ad- 
dresses to CO EF!, Box 1166, Boulder, 
CO 80306. Also, if Twilling, please volun- 
teer to help Tnetwork or plan. 

Activists Battle 
for BC Wolves 

On January 11, a war on behalf of 
the Gray Wolf was declared against the 
British Columbia Provincial Ministry by 
a coalition of Earth First!, Friends of 
the Wolf and wolf and conservation 
groups throughout the US, Canada, 
and Europe. The day of protest was a 
staggering success. 

Actions began in England and West- 
ern Europe, with protests for economic 
sanctions against the Canadian govern- 
ment. Although the federal Ministry 
has stated its opposition to the provin- 
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Wolf chained to Wild Bill’s Furs, West 
Hollywood. Photo by Marc Bedner. 
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to pressure them to enact a federal ban 
on the slaughter. 

Within hours, activists in the US 
demonstrated in Washington, DC, and 
other eastern cities. Soon after, ac- 
tivists in the Midwest and then the West 
protested for wolves. Chicago, Missoula, 
Laramie (WY), and cities in Colorado 
were among demonstration sites. Be- 
cause of time zone differences, a zenith 
was reached — after three hours of ac- 
tion from the East to the Midwest — 
as protesters in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle, and 
Vancouver and other BC cities, dealt a 
final blow T to the federal and provincial 
structures. 

The following day, we were informed 
that the BC Ministry of the Environment 
is under pressure from federal powers 
(who recently succumbed to international 
opposition to the Newfoundland seal 
slaughter and want no more blood on 
their hands), as well as international 
media and the public, and has called 
for a review which may stop the killing 
this winter before it begins. However, 
we have learned, from the cessation of 
aerial killing in 1986 (see Eostar 87, p.6) 
and its reopening last winter, not to 
believe the words of the provincial 
bureaucraps. Thus, all plans for protest 
and intervention remain as scheduled. 
These include the 88 Wolf Rendezvous, 
the Omineca-Peace intervention, and 
another massive demo effort through- 
out the world on February 15 — the 
day of the Muskwa Valley intervention 
entry. 

Please let us know of protest plans 
in your area. For more information and 
to tell us of your plans, contact Friends 
of the Wolf US or USNW, or Tom Skeele. 
Also contact EF! groups in the cities 
mentioned in this summary. Addresses 
are in EF! Directory. 

— Carl Schwamberger 

EF! Activists Converge 

The Earth First! activist conference 
(February 5-7, in Boulder CO) will be 
history by the time you read this. You 
can learn what happened by reading the 
“ef!. general” conference on Econet; by 
contacting your local contact, who will 
receive a synopsis of what transpired; 
or by contacting Roger Featherstone: 
Box DB, Bisbee, AZ 85603. 

Bureaufats and Developers 
Reach Fishy Agreement 

On January 21, 1988, in Denver, 
Interior Secretary Donald Hodel, the 
governors of Wyoming, Colorado and 
Utah, and the Western Area Power Ad- 
ministration signed what on the surface 
seems to be a plan to save Endangered 
fish in the upper Colorado River. The 
US Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) 
claims the agreement to be a first step 
in protecting the Colorado Squawfish, 
the Bonytail Chub, and the Humpback 
Chub in a way compatible with state 
and federal water rights, environmen- 
tal concerns, and various compacts that 
allocate water in the upper Colorado 
River Basin. In reality, however, this 
“landmark agreement” is at best an 
attempt by the FWS to save a few 
federally-listed Endangered fish while 
allowing further water development 
and habitat degradation in the basin. 
The most detrimental aspect of the 
agreement is that water developers, by 
making a one time contribution of $10 
per acre-foot to a mitigation fund, can 
be assured of a “no jeopardy” opinion 
by the FWS on their projects. In other 
words, the plan could be a loophole for 
water developers to sidestep section 7 
of the Endangered Species Act. Colorado 
Earth First! crashed the officials’ party 
with appropriate banners and signs, 
succeeding in increasing the flow of 
sweat from Hodel and FWS Director 
Frank Dunkle. 

— Eric Holle 
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15,840 minutes to do something and did 
not slow them one second. So, I bless 
you my friends, show the meek the way. 
Howard Wilshire 
California 

SFB, 

Knowledge of a virgin limestone cave, 
exceeding 300 feet in length and con- 
taining numerous unique speleothems 
(i.e., helictite, spar, etc.), until this 
writing has been restricted to regional 
membership of a conservationist spele- 


Jocassee Watershed Threatened 

by Thomas Cloer, Jr. Coley Creek project would be signifi- 

cant. While Lake Jocassee would serve 


The following report is f)'om the 
Jocassee Watershed Coalition, a grass- 
roots group seeking to preserve the 
region centered around the watershed 
which includes the Horsepasture, 
Whitewater, Thompson, Bearcamp, 
and Toxaway Rivers; and the Laurel 
Fork, Limberpole, Bearwallow, Gum 
Log, Howard, Wright, Corbin, Coley, 
Rock, Mill, and Bad Creeks. Folks 
wishing to help this western Carolinas 
coalition can contact them at POB 580, 
Highlands, NC 287)1. 

Duke Power Company has announced 
plans to build another pumped storage 
facility in the pristine Jocassee 
Watershed. This project, to be built in 
the Coley Creek wilderness basin, 
would be similar to Duke’s Bad Creek 
project, now under construction and 
scheduled for completion in 1992. 

The Bad Creek project is located in 
the western portion of the Jocassee 
Watershed on the headwaters of the 
once prolific trout stream, Howard 
Creek. (Trout in this stream below the 
project have been eliminated.) Coley 
Creek is nestled between the Thompson 
and Horsepasture Rivers, two of the 
wildest rivers in the Southeast. Water- 
falls on these rivers are unsurpassed in 
grandeur. The Jocassee Watershed has 
the greatest concentration of waterfalls 
on the Atlantic face of the Appalachians. 

Citizens and environmental groups 
opposed to the pumped storage projects 
have formed the Jocassee Watershed 
Coalition. The coalition includes repre- 
sentatives of Trout Unlimited, Sierra 
Club, Western Carolina Alliance and 
many others. 

The environmental impact of the 

ological society. A passive tactic of not 
releasing information regarding this 
cave now includes an act of site security 
enhancement. The action is a response 
to commercial timber operations which 
begin above the cave next spring. A cave 
gate is being installed which will not 
influence resident troglodyte or transient 
life-form habitat but wall conceal the 
cave entrance from accidental discovery 
and prevent entry by unauthorized 
individuals. 

This is only one of many cave conser- 
vation projects I’ve seen resolved with 
orchestrated silence in my 24 years as 
a society member. It remains an aspect 
of caving philosophy expressed in a 


as the lower reservoir, another lake 
would be created to serve as the upper 
reservoir; this lake would flood much 
of the Coley Creek basin. Over nine 
miles of paved road would be con- 
structed to provide access to the site, 
cutting through some of the most un- 
spoiled mountain terrain in the 
Carolinas. Powerlines would span the 
Whitewater and Thompson Rivers. Silt 
from road-building and excavation for 
dams would likely eliminate native trout 
from Thompson River and Bearcamp 
Creek. Some of the best habitat in the 
Carolinas for Black Bear, Wild Turkey, 
White-tail Deer, Ruffed Grouse, and 
many small species would be eliminated 
— for a facility projected to cost from 
3. 3-3.8 billion dollars. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write or call 
North Carolina county commissioners, 
legislators, and Congresspersons. Ad- 
dresses include: Robert Swain (NC 
Senate), 612 Northwestern Plaza, 
Asheville, NC 28801; Gordon Green- 
wood (NC House of Representatives), 
POB 487, Black Mtn, NC 28711; Nell 
Smith (South Carolina Senate), POB 
68, Easley, SC 29641; and Larry 
Martin (SC House), POB 247, Pickens, 
SC 29671. Also write: Thomas Rhodes, 
Secretary, NC Dept of Natural Re- 
sources and Community Development, 
POB 27687, Raleigh, NC 27611 (919- 
733-4984). Ask that the Coley Creek 
project be stopped, that the Jocassee 
Watershed be preserved, and that the 
Thompson and Whitewater Rivers be 
added to the state and national wild 
and scenic rivers programs. 

Thomas Cloer is the editor of the 
Jocassee CoalitioTi’s newsletter. 

physical sense. 

Ideas on construction technique were 
obtained from the Cave Gate Hand- 
book, available through The National 
Speleological Society, Cave Ave, 
Huntsville, AL 35810. 

John Clardy 

Bellingham, WA 




Sue, Myra and Renee preparing for their first skydives rmth their instructor. The 
Davis EFlers plan to parachute into the Muskwa Valley in northeast British 
Columbia, in February to disrupt the BC qovemme7it’s aerial wolf hunt. 


After noontime actions at the Canadian Consulate, EFlers marched to uphold 
boycotts on British Columbia before the regional BC tourism office in downtown 
Seattle, January 11. Photo by Friends of the Wolf. 




Last Stand on the Oldman River 



by Paul Watson 

Just north of the Montana border, 
Alberta’s lovely Oldman River meanders 
past limestone cliffs toward the grassy 
seas of the Prairies. To the Blackfoot 
people, this river is sacred. It is named 
Napi, their trickster teacher in the 
spirit world. The whites translated this 
as the Old Man. 

At Thunder Mountain, there is a cairn 
of stones dating back 8000 years. For 
millennia, travelers each left a stone for 
Napi, and over the years the pile of 
stones grew. Today there are few of the 
People left to leave stones and tomorrow 
there may be no place for the stones to 
be left, for the Oldman is to be dammed 
if the government of the province of 
Alberta has its way. Already, 250 con- 
struction workers are blasting two 3000- 
foot long, 21-foot wide concrete water 
diversion tunnels. The contracts for 
these $25.5 million tunnels were awarded 
to the South Korean multinational 
Hyundai corporation and the British 
Columbian construction firm of Wilhelm 
Kerkhoff. The tunnels are the first step 
in what is projected to be a $350 million 
dam project. 

But the Napi has its defenders, in- 
cluding the Friends of the Oldman 
River (FOR), a coalition of Alberta’s en- 
vironmental groups. The most outspo- 
ken and active of the FOR defenders 
is Andy Russell, a 71-year-old naturalist 
and author. His latest book, The Life 
of a River, is a hard-hitting anti-dam 
treatise, which traces the history of the 
river from antiquity to present. 

Mr. Russell is too old and experienced 
to waste his time with public hearings. 
“The main purpose of these hearings 
usually is to let the locals blow off 
steam,” states Russell. “The authorities 
don’t listen.” 

Last year, Andy Russell teamed up 
with myself and Friends of the Wolf to 
defend Brother Wolf. Now his fight is 
again my fight, and by its nature this 
is a fight for Earth First!. It will not 
be an easy fight. The Freddies, as al- 
ways, have the money, the power, and 
the evil intent. They have a war chest 
of job promises, motivational schemes 
and pay-off lists. As usual, the forces 
of natural justice have little money or 
political power. 

In 1984, after a five-year public de- 
bate, the government of then Premier 
Peter Lougheed gave the project official 
approval. This has not deterred the op- 
position. The publication of Mr. Rus- 
sell’s book coincides with a legal chal- 
lenge by FOR. In addition, an ar- 
cheological survey commissioned by the 
Alberta Ministry of the Environment 
is calling for a halt to the dam construc- 
tion to prevent the destruction of ar- 
cheological sites. The details of the re- 
port are not available due to the govern- 
ment’s refusal to release the survey. The 
conclusion, however, was leaked to the 
Edmonton Journal. 

The Alberta Minister of the Environ- 


ment, Ken Kowalski, is obviously em- 
barrassed by the report. He is a firm 
proponent of the dam. Despite being 
the Minister for Environment, Kow- 
alski has denounced environmentalists 
as “social anarchists who are simply 
against everything.” 

The defense for building the dam is 
jobs and money. The government says 
the dam, when completed in 1990, will 
store enough water to irrigate an addi- 
tional 170,000 acres of land in the Old- 
man River basin, and will create 1700 
new jobs and a $42 million annual in- 
crease in agricultural production. 

The environmentalists counter that 
the 15-mile long, 6000-acre reservoir 
will flood out 28 farming families and 
will destroy the recreational fishery on 
three prime trout rivers — the Oldman, 
Castle, and Crowsnest — where they 
meet behind the dam. Critics maintain 
that the government has a secret 
agenda. Mr. Russell argues that the gov- 
ernment is more interested in inter- 
basin transfer projects than in irriga- 
tion. He dates the plans for the dam 
back to the 1950s, when the Alberta gov- 
ernment commissioned the US Army 
Corps of Engineers to conduct a survey 
of Alberta’s river basins. The survey re- 
sults became known as the Prairie Riv- 
ers Improvement, Management and 
Evaluation scheme (PRIME). A plan 
was devised to move water from the 
Peace and Athabasca River systems of 
northern Alberta to the southern part 
of the province. 

In the 1950s, Mr. Russell fought to 
stop PRIME. He argued that each river 
system had its own rich diversity within 
its own complex ecosystem. The trans- 
fer of water from one system to another 
could be fatal to one or both systems. 
Lamprey eels from the MacKenzie 
River could, for example, destroy the 
trout in southern Alberta waters. The 
example of the Great Lakes was used 
to illustrate the destruction of fish popu- 


lations due to outside invasions of lam- 
preys and other parasites that were al- 
lowed entry to the Great Lakes by the 
construction of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. It was largely the dangers of en- 
vironmental transfer that killed the 
original Garrison dam project plans in 
the US just south of the province of 
Manitoba. 

By the 1970s, PRIME was sup- 
posedly dead, but Russell and others 
believe that the plan simply went into 
hibernation to await stronger demand 
for water. PRIME is a prime example 
of why governments cannot be trusted. 
Alberta’s anti-PR IME people thought 
they’d found a powerful ally in the late 
’60s with the election of Conservative 
Premier Peter Lougheed. One of 
Lougheed’s campaign slogans was 
“PRIME is a crime.” Once elected he 
declared PRIME officially dead. Yet in 
December, 1981, former Alberta New 
Democrat leader Grant Notley embar- 
rassed the Lougheed government when 
he brandished a leaked report from the 
Alberta Environment’s Water Advisory 
Committee. The papers confirmed that 
the PRIME scheme was still on the gov- 
ernment’s agenda, and that Premier 
Lougheed himself supported it. 

Because of resulting protests, the 
Lougheed government again declared 
PRIME dead in 1981. According to 
Andy Russell, this was just another in 
a string of government lies. Said Rus- 
sell, “The Alberta government is in love 
with megaprojects, and there’s nothing 
like the prospect of a big construction 
project to excite the egotism of small 
minded men.” 

Alberta New Democrat John Younie 
is the environment critic for the oppo- 
sition party. He agrees with Russell. 
He recalled an argument with former 
Conservative party member Henry 
Kroeger, an advocate of inter-basin 
transfer. Said Younie, “Mr. Kroeger had 
a definite idea about water manage- 


ment. He thought that water that’s mov- 
ing isn’t managed; water in a bucket is.” 
That’s the general opinion of the govern- 
ment, Younie says. “It’s obvious what 
they are doing; 30 years from now they’ll 
say: ‘AH the dams are here. It won’t 
cost much to build the canals. Let’s di- 
vert the water.’” John Younie and Andy 
Russell agree that the government’s 
long-term goal is water export to the 
United States. 

Water demand in the US is indeed 
growing. In the irrigation belt of the 
US High Plains, the Ogallala Aquifer, 
a vast underground lake, is being 
pumped dry by agribusiness. A US 
lobby is pushing for diversion of 
Canada’s northern rivers into the 
region. 

Already the mega-project construc- 
tion firm of Ralph M Parsons, based in 
Pasadena, California, has developed 
plans for what it calls the North Amer- 
ican -Water and Power Alliance 
(NAWAPA). This proposal envisions a 
series of river diversions that would 
pump water down the western slopes 
of the Rockies as far south as Mexico. 
Plans include the construction of hydro 
plants along the route that would gen- 
erate 70,000 megawatts of electricity, 
equal in output to 70 nuclear power 
stations. 

This talk of a “secret agenda” upsets 
Environment Minister Kowalski. “I can 
visualize that in 100 or 150 years we 
will be involved in inter-basin transfer. 
But there is no plan for water diversion 
now. There is no secret plan. . .” 

Of course, after the embarrassment 
of the documents in 1981, the govern- 
ment would not make the mistake of 
putting their plans on paper again. 
There is no doubt, however, that the 
government sees water as a valuable 
commodity to trade on the future mar- 
kets. Water for irrigation, drinking, and 
power, and the dollars water projects 
will realize, are powerful motivations 
for the development of inter-basin 
transfer. 

But Napi, the trickster, is at work. 
The water being dammed for irrigation 
will prove to be a disaster in the long 
run for the farmers. When land is over- 
irrigated, the natural salts below the 
surface of the soil begin to rise and even- 
tually poison the crops. Already nearly 
30% of Alberta’s irrigated land has been 
destroyed by salinization. 

Dam advocates ■ only see the short- 
term gain. The mayor of Taber, a small 
farming town that would benefit from 
the Oldman dam stated: “We want that 
dam and we’re going to have it.” 

Andy Russell is not deterred. In The 
Life of a River he writes, “Meanwhile, 
the Oldman still flows unshackled across 
the prairie to the sea. The spirit of the 
river is not dead.” 

Paul Watson is the leader of Sea 
Shepherd Conservation Society and 
EF'.’s contact in British Columbia. 
Write to Paul in BC ( see Directory) to 
volunteer your services in the effori to 
save Oldman River. 


Riot Police Beat Up Wackersdorf Protestors 


by Wolpertinger 

The Bavarian state government’s 
intimidation and oppression of public re- 
sistance to the construction of a nuclear 
reprocessing facility near the rural town 
of Wackersdorf in Bavaria (a West 
German state bordering Austria) re- 
cently escalated into a violent encounter 
between anti-nuclear protesters and 
riot police. [See Mabon 86 for a report 
on the Wackersdorf facility.] An illegal 
demonstration at the construction site 
on October 10 developed into a fierce 
battle after police attacked the demon- 
strators. According to witnesses who 
testified at a parliamentary hearing on 
October 30 in the Bavarian Landtag 
(state parliament), police officers in- 
discriminately beat up anybody who 
happened to be at the scene. Demon- 
strators who tried to escape to a nearby 
forest were chased by police and beaten 
from behind with clubs. A local reporter 
was thrown to the ground. A member 
of parliament who belongs to the 
Greens, and who was at the demonstra- 
tion as an observer, was clubbed on the 
head. More than 100 demonstrators 
were injured. One of the 100, a 63-year- 
old woman, compared the operation at 
Wackersdorf to the tactics employed by 


police in totalitarian countries such as 
Poland, or most recently China, where 
Tibetan monks protested against 
Chinese rule. 

The October 10 repression was car- 
ried out by a police unit, based in West 
Berlin, which is specially trained to 
counter political riots. This unit’s mem- 
bers are known to be ruthless. Follow- 
ing the event, controversy arose as to 
whether local police authorities had 
known of the manner in which this op- 
eration was being conducted by their 
colleagues from Berlin. An article in the 
October 31 Sueddeutsche Zeitung said 
that police headquarters in Regensburg 
(the seat of the administrative district 
of which Wackersdorf is a part) had full 
knowledge of what was happening. 

This recent police attack should not 
surprise anyone familiar with the intimi- 
dation strategy of the Bavarian state 
government with regard to Wac- 
kersdorf. Ever since the Chernobyl ac- 
cident of April 26, 1986, resistance to 
construction of the reprocessing facility 
has increased. Concerned citizens in 
both Bavaria and Austria (the Wac- 
kersdorf site is near the German-Aust- 
rian border) fear that a similar accident 
could occur here. The risks a reproces- 
sing facility poses not only to the im- 


mediate area but to vast areas of Cen- 
tral Europe is tremendous. According 
to a study published by the Institute 
for Reactor Safety in Cologne, West 
Germany, approximately 30 million 
people (half the current population of 
West Germany) might die if a major ac- 
cident ever occurred, and a territory of 
36,000 square kilometers might be 
devastated. 

Aside from the possibility of a major 
accident, the facility presents long-term 
risks to those living near the plant. 
Even during normal operation, a repro- 
cessing facility emits roughly 100 times 
as much radioactivity as a nuclear 
power plant equipped with a pres- 
surized water reactor. 

Despite these facts and overwhelm- 
ing opposition among Bavarians and Au- 
strians, the Bavarian state government 
under Ministerpraesident (state gover- 
nor) Franz Josef Strauss remains hell- 
bent on the realization of the Wac- 
kersdorf project. Bavarian authorities 
have increasingly repressed those op- 
posing the facility. In June of 1986, pro- 
testers from Austria were denied entry 
into West Germany by border officials 
so that they could not participate in 
demonstrations. In fall of 1986, the 
Bavarian government introduced tough 


legislation which defined acts of ecotage 
such as the toppling of powerline towers 
[a tactic employed recently by radicals 
opposed to Wackersdorf] as terrorist ac- 
tivities, which carry drastic prison sen- 
tences. These new laws also made the 
mere publication of books, newspapers 
or pamphlets which condone sabotage 
a crime. 

In October 1986, three members of 
a Munich-based citizens initiative 
against Wackersdorf gathered in front 
of the state capitol in Munich to hand 
Franz Josef Strauss lists with over 
200,000 signatures against this project. 
These activists were later sued by the 
state government for allegedly breaking 
a law concerning gatherings in public. 
The district court in Munich recently 
ruled in favor of the defendants, but 
this lawsuit will no doubt intimidate 
activists. The most recent police brutal- 
ities may further deter many potential 
protesters from demonstrating at the 
construction site. 

Wolpertinger is an Earth First! 
activist in West Germany. Many of us 
befriended him during his sojourn in 
the US, and we anxiously await his 
return. 
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The Earth First! Directory 

The Earth First! Directory lists the contact points 
for the international Earth First! movement. It is divided into four sections: 
1) National EF! offices in the United States; 2) International contacts; 
3) Active EF! Chapters or Groups; and 4) Contact persons where there is as 
yet no active EF! group. If you are interested in becoming active with the 
Earth First ! movement, reach the folks listed for your area. 

Earth First ! The Radical Environmental Journal is an independent entity 
within the international Earth First! movement, and is not the newsletter of the 
Earth First! movement. It does, however, provide a forum for Earth Firstlers 
around the world. This directory is provided as a sendee to independent EF! 
groups. If you would like to be listed as a contact or as a group, please contact 
Bob Kaspar (305 N. Sixth St., Madison, WI 53704 (608)241-9426). Please send 
address changes or corrections to him also. If you do not have a phone number 
listed, please send it to him. Bob acts as coordinator for local EF! groups for 
the EF! movement. 

LOCAL NEWSLETTERS: Addresses marked with 
a “*” produce either an Earth First! newsletter or 
regular mailings for their area or issue. Contact 
them directly to receive their newsletter or otherwise 
be on their mailing list. California 

BARTH FIRST.' GROUPS 


NATIONAL EF! 

EARTH FIRST! JOURNAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS & TRINKETS 
Earth First! 

POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

(602) 622-1371 

EARTH FIRST! FOUNDATION 
POB 50681 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

EF! RAINFOREST ACTION * 

Bay Area Earth First! 

POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

EF! GRIZZLY BEAR TASK FORCE 
Western Office 
POB 6151 

Bozeman, MT 59715 

Eastern Office 
Rt 1, Box 232 
Parkersburg, WV 26101 

EF! BIODIVERSITYTASK FORCE * 
Jasper Carlton 
Rt 1, Box 232 
Parkersburg, WV 26101 

PAW (PRESERVE APPALACHIAN 

WILDERNESS 

Jamie Sayen 

RR 1, POB 132-A 

North Stratford, NH 03590 

(603) 636-2624 

EF! DIRECT ACTION FUND * 

Mike Roselle 
POB 210 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

EF! WOLF ACTION NETWORK 
Tom Skeele 
POB 272 

Yosemite, CA 95389 
(209)379-2801 

INTERNATIONAL 


AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Lismore 
New South Wales 2480 
Australia 

Marianne Heynemann 
PO Box 256 
Mitchem, 3132 
AUSTRALIA 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Paul Watson 
POB 48446 
Vancouver, BC 
V7X 1A2 CANADA 

(604)688-SEAL 

ENGLAND 
Chris Laughton 
c/o 57 Wood Lane 
Greasby, Wirral, 

L49 ZPU 

ENGLAND, 1513187 
(051)606-0207 

Fearghuis McKay 
11 Pretoria St. 

Scottswood 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 
NE15 GBA 
ENGLAND 

JAPAN 
Rick Davis 

400 Yamanashi-ken, Kofu-shi 
Saiwai-cho, 18-11 
Kofu, Japan 
(0552) 28-5386 

MEXICO 
J. Banks 
Apto Postal 
Box 381 

Guaymas, Sonora 
Mexico 

SCOTLAND 
Grant Collie 
6 Mansfield Place 
Edinburgh, EH3 6LE 
Scotland 

UNITED KINGDOM 
SPAIN 

Marta Maranon 
Espalter 10 
Madrid 28014 
Spain 
91-239-5423 

LOCAL GROUPS 

ARIZONA EARTH FIRST! * 

Ned Powell 
POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)745-3907 

Prescott Earth First! 

POB 25510 

Prescott Valley, AZ 86312 
(602)776-1335 

Gristle 
POB 1525 
Prescott, AZ 86302 


CHICO EARTH FIRST! 

Michele Miller 
POB 5625 
Chico. GA 95927 
(916)894-7362 

EASTERN SIERRA EF! 

Sally Miller 
POB 22 

Lee Vining, CA 93541 
(619)647-6360 

LOS ANGELES EARTH FIRST! 
POB 3871 

S Pasadena, CA 91030-6811 
(818)784-6176/905-0583 

Wide Network Environmental 
Think Tank (WNETT) 

13110 Bloomfield St. 

Sherman Oaks, G\ 91423 

NORTHCOAST EF! GROUPS 

Northcoast EF! * 

POB 368 

Bayside, CA 95524 

Greg King (707)826-1621/9557 

Bill Derail (707)822-8136 

Sequoia EF! 

Gary & Bette Ball 
POB 1415 
Ukiah, CA 95482 
(707)468-1660/468-1355 

South Humboldt EF! 

Darryl Cheroey 
c/o POB 34 
Garberville, CA 95440 
(707)923-2931/2913 


PENINSULA EARTH FIRST! 
Madeleine von Laue 
1020 Bryant St. 

Palo Alto, CA 94301 
(415)323-3843 

SAN DIEGO EARTH FIRST! 
Van Clothier 
POB 674 


POB 83 

Canyon, G\ 94516 
(415)376-7329 

SANTA BARBARA EF! 
Tom Dudley 
POB 14124 

Santa Barbara, CA 93107 
(805)968-0128, 961-4203 (W) 

Lee- Dog Dyer 
939 Camino del Sur 
Goleta, CA 93117 
(805)685-7892 

SANTA CRUZ EF! * 

Karen DeBraal 
POB 344 

Santa Cruz, CA 95061 
(408)335-7768 

YOSEMITE EF! 

Tom Skeele 
POB 272 

Yosemite, CA 95389 
(209)379-2801 


COLORADO EARTH FIRST! * 
Walkabout Newsletter 
Box 1166 

Boulder, CO 80306 
Eric Holle 

1126 James Canyon Dr. 

Boulder, CO 80302 
(303)442-5518 

CSU Earth First! 

Box 708 
LSC CSU 

Ft. Collins, CO 80523 

FLORIDA EARTH FIRST! * 

Reed & Myra Noss 
6820 SW 78th St. 

Gainesville, FL 32608 
(904)372-6255 

HAWAII EARTH FIRST! 

Paul Faulstich 
EWC Box 1265 
1777 East-West Rd 
Honolulu, HI 96848 
(808)955-3108 

MAINE EARTH FIRST! 

Gary Lawless 
Gulf of Maine Books 
61 Main St. 

Brunswick, ME 04011 
(207)729-5083 

MIDWEST HEADWATERS EF! * 
Bob Kaspar 
305 N. Sixth St. 

Madison, WI 53704 
(608)241-9426 

Hank Bruse 
KA9TIF (short wave) 

235 Travis Drive 
Wisconsin Rapids, WI 54494 
(715)423-5 636 * 

Chicago Earth First! * 

POB 6424 


Paul Rechten 
7405 Shields Rd. 

Harvard, IL 60033 
(815)943-4178 

MONTANA EARTH FIRST! 
Randall Restless 
Box 6151 

Bozeman, MT 59715 
(406)587-3356 

NEW 7 HAMPSHIRE EF! 

Daniel Mackay 
POB 865 

Lincoln, NH 03251 
(603)745-3373 

NEW 7 MEXICO EARTH FIRST! 

Brad Lagorio * 

2405 Meadow Rd SW 
Albuquerque, NM 87105 
(505)873-0299 

Ron Mitchell 
144 E. De Vargas #11 
Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505)988-9567 

Rich Ryan 
456 Amado St. 

Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505)984-1097 

NEW YORK EARTH FIRST! 
Long Island EF! * 

John Edsall & Linda Yuhas 
Box 455 

Plainview, NY 11803 
(516)924-4739 

Long Island EF! 

Box 2036 

Setauket, NY 11733 
(516)862-9450 

New York City EF! 

POB 20488 

Tompkins Square Station 
New York City, NY 10009 

(212) 420-0621 

OHIO VALLEY EF! 

c/o Brian & Theresa Hagemann 

727 ML King Jr Dr #502 West 

Cincinnati, OH 45220 

(513)961-3660 

OREGON EARTH FIRST! 

POB 1437 
Merlin, OR 97532 

TEXAS EARTH FIRST! * 
Barbara Dugelbv 
POB 7292 
University Station 
Austin, TX 78713 
(512)441-4288 

Austin Earth First! 

Jean Crawford 
POB 7292 
University Station 
Austin, TX 78713 
(512)459-8833 

East Texas EF! 

Rcdwolf & Sassafras 
Rt 3, Box 113 
Cleveland, TX 77327 
(713)592-7664 

VERMONT EARTH FIRST! 

Erik Sohlberg 
RR1, Box 80- A 
East Corinth, VT 05040 
(802)439-6266 

VIRGINIA/DC EARTH FIRST! 

Robert F. Mueller 

Rt. 1 Box 250 

Staunton, VA 24401 

(703)885-6983 

Celeste Kennedy * 

2257 Hatton St. 

Virginia Beach, VA 23451 

WASHINGTON EARTH FIRST! * 
Mitch Freedman 
POB 2962 

Bellingham, WA 98227 
(206)734-6419 

Seattle EF! 

George Draffan 
POB 95316 
Seattle, WA 98145 

North Central WA EF! 

Mike Jakubal 
POB 3566 

Wenatchee, WA 98807 

Shuksan EF! 

David Helm 
POB 1731 

Femdale, WA 98248 

Okanogan Highlands EF! 

POB 361 

Republic, WA 99166 

Columbia Plateau EF! 

Brian Barry 
913 S. 41st #17 
Yakima, WA 98908 
(509)965-2241 

Blue Mountain EF! 

Robin McMillan 
POB 368 

Port Townsend, WA 98368 

LOCAL 

CONTACTS 

ALASKA 
Julie McCombs 
POB 954 

Kodiak, AK 99615 
(907)486-6942 

ARKANSAS 
Jerry Price 
Rt. 2 

Pettigrew, AR 72757 
(501)521-7799 

CALIFORNIA 
Dakota Sid Clifford 
15440 St. Hwy 174 
Grass Valley, CA 95945 
(916)273-7186 

EF! Wiccan-Celtic Warriors 
L. Morrigan & L. Gwydion 
POB 3811 

S. Pasadena, CA 91030 

(213) 224-1839 


UC Santa Cruz 
Rob & Kim Burton 
H-17 Koshland Way 
Santa Cruz, CA 95064 
(408)425-1383 

CONNECTICUT 
Mary Lou Sapone 
POB 3355 

Danbury , CT 06813-3355 

DELAWARE/MARYLAND 
Greg DeCowsky 
Campaign Against 
Ocean Waste Disposal 
POB 831 

Newark, DE 19715-0831 
(301)275-8091 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
David J. Intirone 
POB 44330 

Washington, DC 20026-4330 
(202)547-1 196(w)/544-5467(h) 

FLORIDA 

Black Rhino Vegetarian Soc. 
MaVynee O. Betsch 
Rt 3, Box 292 
American Beach, FL 32034 

PAN 

c/o 1507 Edgevale Rd 
Fort Pierce, FL 33482 
(305)466-0833 

IDAHO 

Kay Morris 

516 E. Highland View 

Boise, ID 83702 

(208)345-5718 

INDIANA 

Marijean Stephenson 
3415 Stone Road 
Marion, IN 46953 
(317)674-5670 

Jenifer Traas 
POB 7002 

Terre Haute, IN 47802 
(812)232-6259 

MARYLAND 
Leonard J. Kerpelman 
2403 W. Rogers 
Baltimore, MD 21209 
(301)367-8855 

Western Maryland 
Dale England 
814 Stewart Ave #2 
Cumberland, MD 21502 

MICHIGAN 
Mary Miceli 
Oakland University 
128 W. Hopkins 
Pontiac, MI 48055 

(313) 332-9426 

MISSOURI 
Sue Skidmore 
1364 S. Plaza 
Springfield, MO 65804 
(417)882-2947 

Laurie Britz 
1258 Wnitehawk 
O’Fallon. MO 63366 

(314) 281-3952 

Bob Yourko 
4509A Idaho Ave. 

St. Louis, MO 63111 
(314)752-5011 

NEW YORK 
Gary Bennett 
127 Vassar St 
Rochester, NY 14607 

(716) 461-0797 

OHIO 
John Katko 
41953 Adelbert 
Elyria, OH 44035 
(216)324-7522 

Craigh Limpach 
161 Courtland 
Elyria, OH 44035 
(216)366-9821 

PENNSYLVANIA 
John McFarland 
POB 179 

Pt. Pleasant, PA 18950 

David Ilafer 
c/o Otzinachson 
POB 65 

Lewisburg, PA 17837 

(717) 523-3107 

Antoinette Dwinga 
842 Library Ave. 

Carnegie, PA 15106 
(412)279-8911 

TENNESSEE 
Jeff & Kim Turner 
1726 Forest Ave. 

Knoxville, TN 37916 
(615)522-8521 

WASHINGTON 
US Friends of the Wolf 
USNW Support Office 
Carl Schwamberger 
3517 1/2 #7 Fremont Ave N 
Seattle, WA 98103 

WYOMING 

Earth Mother of Jackson 
POB 749 

Jackson, WY 83001 
(307)733-6470 

Magpie 
655 N Cedar 
Laramie, WY 82070 
(307)745-4484 



Evanston, IL 60204 
(312)341-0800 (day) 
(312)454-9002/677-9464 
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EF! GROUPS 


Del Mar, CA 92014 
(619)481-6784 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY EF! * 
Karen Pickett 


Earth First! 
Bulletins 

*TEXAS EF! RENDEZVOUS, Feb 
19-21, Angelina National Forest, near 
Upland Island Wilderness. It will in- 
clude workshops, nature hikes, Bill 
Oliver. For info, call TX EF! contacts. 
(See Directory.) 

* SOUTHWEST ROADSHOW. 
Arizona and New Mexico Earth 
First !ers are planning a roadshow 
featuring an updated version of the 
Canyon Under Siege slideshow about 
uranium mining at the Grand Canyon. 
Sharing the bill will be one of EF!’s 
finest musicians — Dakota Sid — and 
traveling MC Roger Featherstone. The 
tentative Roadshow schedule is as 
follows: Thursday, February 25 — 
Flagstaff; Feb 26 — Prescott; Feb 28 

— Albuquerque; Feb 29 — Santa Fe; 
Thursday, March 3 — Bisbee; March 4 

— Oracle; March 5 — Tucson. If you 
want to book the tour in your town, 
call (immediately) Ned Powell at 602- 
745-3907. 

*WOLF PROTEST. Friends of the 
Wolf will hold a demonstration on behalf 
of wolves, in Sacramento, at the State 
Capitol, Feb 15, 11 AM. For info, call 
Danni Rosensteel at 916-628-5312. See 
Carl’s article this issue for info about 
EF!/Friends of the Wolf actions. 

*DANA LYONS EARTH FIRST! 
TOUR. One of EF!’s favorite musicians, 
Dana Lyons, will tour California in 
February. Initial shows will include 
Greg King with a slideshow called “The 
Last Redwood Wilderness.” The schedule 
is as follows: Feb 12 — Areata; Feb 13 

— Garberville; Feb 14 — Ukiah, Ukiah 
Community Center, 1:30 PM; Feb 15 — 
Sonoma County; Feb 16 — UC Davis, 
contact Chris Craig 916-753-7657; Feb 
18 — Chico, benefit for Sapphire 6: 
Kalmiopsis Legal Defense Fund, 9 PM 
at Pageant Theatre; Feb 19 — Berkeley, 
Y House, 8 PM, 2,600 Bancroft Way; 
Feb 20 — Santa Cruz, contact Michael 
Robinson 408-354-7893; Feb 22— - Santa 
Barbara; Feb 26 — UC San Diego 
(with Dr. Seuss movie “The Lorax”), 
7:30 Che Cafe, Revelle College, UCSD 
Campus; Feb 29 — El Portal, El Portal 
Community Center, 7 PM. 

^EASTERN US EARTH FIRST! 
NEWSLETTER. The first issue has 
just been printed. For a copy, write: 
Appalachian EF!, c/o Celeste Kennedy, 
2257 Hatton St., Virginia Beach, VA 
23451. 

*LOU GOLD AND “EARTH 
FIRST!” ON LONG ISLAND! Lou 
Gold will present his Kalmiopsis 
slideshow and the movie “Earth First!” 
will be shown. Discussion will follow. 
Regional EF!ers, please attend. March 
20, 2 PM, New Community Cinema, 
Huntington, Long Island, 423 Park Ave 
(516-423-7653 for time and directions). 
Call 516-424-6499 for other info on this 
and other local EF! news. 

*PERMACULTURE DESIGN 
COURSE, with Dan Hemenway, April 
10-30, Great Bend, KS. Contact Sr. 
Betty Jean Goebel, Heartland Center, 
3600 Broadway, Great Bend, KS 67530; 
316-792-1232. 

*MCI SCAM. A New Mexico EF! con- 
tact recently called to warn us that 
there is reason to believe that persons 
are phoning activists, pretending to be 
with the “MCI Investigative Bureau,” 
and trying to gain information from 
them. MCI says these people are not 
involved with MCI. They may be using 
the EF! Directory to find activists’ 
names to call. So if the . “MCI Investiga- 
tive Bureau” calls you, be wary. 

^PHILADELPHIA EARTH 
FIRST!? Anyone living in or near 
Philadelphia who would like to help 
start an EF! group should contact Steve 
Olesik, 531 Marwood Rd, Phil., PA 
19120; 215-457-1780. 

^INFORMATION WANTED. The 
EF! Biodiversity Task Force has begun a 
study of the effects of BLM programs on 
sensitive, Threatened and Endangered 
species of wildlife, and requests informa- 
tion from both agency and independent 
biologists and naturalists on the status 
and distribution of less known species. 
If you know of species in trouble on BLM 
lands due to habitat destruction or 
human caused mortality, write the EF! 
Biodiversity Task Force, Rt.l, Box 232, 
Parkersburg, WV 26101. This information 
is needed to develop administrative, legal 
and public education programs on behalf 
of these species and their ecosystems. 
Anonymity is assured. 


EF! LOCAL GROUPS MERCHANDISE 
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These advertisements offer merchan- 
dise which entirely benefit local Earth 
First! groups or other preservation 
groups deserving your support. Order 
directly from the address in each ad and 
not from this newspaper. These ads are 
placed free to support EF! local groups 
and other important groups. 


STOP 

RAINFOREST 

DESTRUCTION 


Navy blue lettering 
on cream shirts, 
100% cotton, $10. 
S-M-L-XL 


Nagasaki sports with debo- 
nair elan one of our most 
beautiful shirts: A 
Spotted Owl flies over a 
moonlit forest with peaks 
and the full moon in the 
background. Colors — sil- 
ver on black, Earth First! 
in silver letters. $9 
postpaid. Order from Chico 
EF! , POB 5625, Chico, CA 
95927. Design by Kathy 
Faith. 


NEW MEXICO 


EARTH FIRST! 


T-SHIRTS 


1 00% CoTToN • D£S(6NS By LONG, \MOL* C\HCLG 5 


BOYCOTT 

RAINFOREST 

BEEF 


'THINK LIKE A MOUNTAIN 
3-co\<?r 5 on yellow $11 00 postage pal 


INFURI ATORS ! 

$1.25 per sheet of 30 
CASH ONLY. Proceeds to EF! 
POB 3566, Wenatchee, WA 98801 


A Rainforest T-shirt 
with a message! 

5 color on white 100% cotton 
Beefy-T 

LI ppd — send check to: 

Texas Earth First! 

POB 7292 
Austin, TX 78713 


0RIN6 SACK THE LoBO] 
B\«.ck on gray $ 

/V\*KE CHECKS PAYABLE To: Nm6F! 

. ^ WA r*A 

specify s»ze; ( s-m-l-xO ^amtafe 


USUAL DISGUSTING 
PLEA FOR MONEY 


The Earth First! movement runs on 
your financial support. We don’t need 
as much as other groups since we are 
grassroots, volunteer, decentralized 
and have low overhead. Moreover, you 
get to select where your hard-earned 
money goes. Don’t send your contribu- 
tions to this newspaper, send them 
directly to one of these hard working 
groups: 

*Earth First! Foundation, POB 
50681, Tucson, AZ 85703 
(contributions to the Foundation 
are tax-deductible) 

*Arizona Earth First!, POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
*Bay Area Earth First!, POB 83, 
Canyon, CA 94516 
*Biodiversity Task Force, Jasper 
Carlton, Rt 1, Box 232, Parkersburg, 
WV 26101 

*Colorado Earth First!, Box 1166, 
Boulder, CO 80306 
*Florida Earth First!, 6820 SW 78th 
St., Gainesville, FL 32608 
*Grazing Task Force, POB 5784, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
*Humboldt County Earth First!, 
POB 34, Garberville, CA 95440 
*Los Angeles Earth First!, 13110 
Bloomfield St, Sherman Oaks, CA 
91423 

*Midw6st Headwaters Earth First!, 
v POB 516, Stevens Point, WI 54481 
*Montana Earth First!, Box 6151, 
Bozeman, MT 59715 
*New Mexico Earth First!, 456 
Amado St, Santa Fe, NM 87501 
*Nomadic Action Group, POB 210, 
Canyon, CA 94516 
*Oregon Earth First!, POB 1437, 
Merlin, OR 97532 
*PAW (Preserve Appalachian Wilder- 
ness), RR 1, Box 132-A, North Stratford, 
NH 03590 

*Santa Cruz Earth First!, POB 344, 
Santa Cruz, CA95061 
*Texas Earth First!, POB 7292, Uni- 
versity Station, Austin, TX 78713 
*Washington Earth First!, POB 
2962, Bellingham, WA 98227 
*Wolf Action Network, POB 272, 
Yosemite, CA 95389 
This fundraising appeal is placed as a 
service to the Earth First! movement. 
THANK YOU for your support! 


Unforgettable and outrageous! 

F.O.R. raises money to save rivers through chartering affordable kayak and raft trips. 
Join some of the best women kayakers in the country in the Grand Canyon, 
Main Salmon and Dolores Rivers. An experience of a lifetime. 

Call: Friends of the River 

(415) 771-0400 

a non-profit organization protecting wild rivers: est. 1974 


STICKERS WITH A 
DISTINCTIVE MESSAGE! 


STUMPS 


suck! 


(actual size) 
$1.50 for 32 


BUMPER STICKERS FOR 
FREDDIE TRUCKS (or yours), 
cheap and difficult to remove!!! 




5 for $1.00 

M.J., POB 3566, Wenatchee, WA 

98801 


For the beginner to the expert. 

F.O.R. raises money (0 save rivers through chartering kayak and raft trips. 
Kayak and raft the Grand Canyon, Salmon, Rogue and everywhere in the West. 
Special charters and bookings. They are fun, safe, affordable and memorable. 

Call: Friends of the River 

(415) 771-0400 

a non-profit organization protecting wild rivers: est. 1974 


Please send any newspaper clippings 
mentioning Earth First! or dealing 
with subjects of interests to us at POB 
5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Clippings 
about monkeywrenching of any kind 
would also be appreciated. Thank you! 

The Post Office does not forward 
Third Class Mail but they do charge 
us 30 cents apiece to to send us your 
change of address. Please send us your 
change of address promptly so you do 
not miss an issue of Earth First! and 
we do not have to pay the Post Office 
to receive it. Some people using clever 
aliases are not receiving their copies 
of Earth First ! . Be sure to notify your 
postperson that “Attila the Hun” or 
“The Animal” receives mail at your 
address. 


SCHEDULE 

Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published 8 times 
a year on the old pagan European 
nature holidays: Samhain (November 
1), Yule (December 21 or 22), Brigid 
(February 2), Eostar (March 21 or 22), 
Beltane (May 1), Litha (June 21 or 22), 
Lughnasadh (August 1), and Mabon 
(September 21 or 22). Deadlines for 
articles are three weeks before the 
cover date: October 10, December 1, 
January 10, March 1, April 10. June 
1, July 10, and September 1. The news- 
paper is mailed Third Class on the cover 
date. First Class delivery is available 
for $10 extra a year. Surface delivery 
outside the USA is available for $25; 
airmail delivery overseas is available 
for $40 a year. 



EQUAL RIGHTS 

FOR ALL SPECIES! 

EARTH FIRST! BIODIVERSITY TASK FORCE 


WOLVES or EQUAL RIGHTS bumper 
stickers only $1.00 each, or dig deeper 
and help us liberate a lizard, give-a- 
snake-a-break, protect the Wild Gila 
Onion, Dunes Tiger Beetle, Northern 
Bog Lemming, Florida Panther, and a 
host of other wild and wonderful critters. 
EARTH FIRST! BIODIVERSITY 
TASK FORCE, Route 1, Box 232, Par- 
kersburg, WV 26101. 




WOLVES FOR A 
GREATER 
YELLOWSTONE 

EARTH FIRST! BIODIVERSITY TASK FORCE 
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NEMESIS NEWS NET 


by Australopithecus 



Chipmunk Attacks Chain-sawyers 

Two University of Montana students 
were recently surprised when they 
heard a “high-pitched shriek coming 
from the log” they were preparing to 
cut. One of them was then dismayed to 
see a blur descend upon him and claw 
up his leg. He swatted the lump beneath 
his jeans and was duly bitten. The chip- 
munk then attacked the other sawyer. 
Unfortunately, this man had a rifle, and 
shot the fierce creature. The chipmunk 
was not rabid, subsequent tests 
showed. “I guess we disturbed its 
home,” admitted one of the men. (Sun, 
9-1-87) 

Bird Disables F-16 Fighter 

In June, a bird gave its life by flying 
into the engine of a $14 million Fighting 
Falcon en route to MacDill Air Force 
Base in Florida, killing the jet’s engine. 
The pilots glided 25 miles to a safe land- 
ing at Tampa International Airport. 
(' Wisconsin State Journal, 6-6-87) 

Monkeys Run Amok in New Delhi 

Wild monkey gangs, seeking food and 
fun, have taken to raiding homes and 
schools in one of India’s largest cities. 
The monkeys have become skillful at 
dodging New Delhi’s monkey catchers. 
They have been especially aggressive 
at a wealthy south Delhi neighborhood, 
and at a school where they’ve stricken 
terror into the hearts of students by 
entering classrooms in gangs of 20-30 
and stealing kids’ lunch boxes. (UPI) 

Support for Preservation Grows 

A recent survey described in “Cam- 
bridge Reports,” 9-87, suggests that 
the US public is slowly awakening to 
the need for wilderness. The survey 
question was: If it came down to a 
simple choice between developing new 
energy resources and preserving pub- 
licly owned wilderness areas, which do 
you think the nation should choose? In 
1980, 68% said ‘develop new resources’; 
19% said ‘preserve the wilderness’; and 
12% said ‘don’t know.’ In 1981 the figures 
improved to 62% for development, 28% 
for preservation. In 1987, 50% favored 
development, while 38% favored 
preservation. 

Dakotans Unite... 

You have everything to lose including 
the Black Hills Redbelly Snake. 

Ecologist Michael Melius has recently 
completed an ideal book to rally Dakota 
environmental radicals to the cause of 
preserving their vanishing wildlife. 
Plants and Animals Rare in South 
Dakota: A Field Guide is a concise yet 
thorough and neatly illustrated descrip- 
tion of South Dakota’s rare species. It 
is an ideal information source for anyone 
contemplating developing a Great 
Plains wilderness proposal. Among the 
approximately 115 animals and 100 
plants he lists are such seldom seen 
species as: Fat Mucket (pelecypod); 
Northern Redbelly Dace, Pallid Stur- 
geon, Mudpuppy (fish); Midland 
Smooth Softshell (turtle), Prairie 
Ringneck Snake; Ferruginous Hawk; 
Capper’s Red-backed Vole, Northern 
Flying Squirrel, Lynx; Large-flowered 
Bellwort, Black-footed Quillwort, 
James’ Clammyweed, Waxy Bog-star, 
Slimleaf Scurfpea, Broad-lipped Twayb- 
lade, and Green Spleenwort (plants). 
For a copy of this fine book, send $4 
to Ornate Press, RR2 Box 40C, 
Hermosa, SD 57744. 

Could Nukes Alter Earth’s Orbit? 

A document titled “Recent Abnormal 
Phenomena on Earth and Atomic Power 
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Tests” by Yoshio Kato provides shocking 
information on possible results of nu- 
clear bomb explosions. The findings 
suggest that a nuclear war might 
permanently alter Earth’s rotational 
pattern, destroy the atmosphere, and 
cause a nuclear winter. More surpris- 
ingly, the author thinks that abnormal 
meteorological phenomena, earth- 
quakes, and “abnormal polar motion of 
the earth” are already occurring due to 
underground nuclear bomb testing. De- 
spite having been published in 1976, this 
report has not been publicized. For a 
copy, write James DeMeo, Geography 
Dept., POB 248152, Coral Gables, FL 
33124-8152. 

Doyon Makes Letter Appeal 

Doyon Limited, one of the Alaska Na- 
tive Corporations formed under stipula- 
tions of the Alaska Native Claims Set- 
tlement Act (ANCSA), is now in a po- 
sition to help determine the fate of the 
Arctic National Wildlife Refuge 
( ANWR) and other wildlands in Alaska. 
Unfortunately, Doyon supports the In- 
terior Department’s proposal to open 
ANWR to oil and gas development. In 
hopes of reaping profits from the de- 
velopment of ANWR, Doyon has sent 
letters to interested persons requesting 
that they write their Congresspersons 
in support of a land trade between 
Doyon and the Interior Department. 
The following is drawn from Doyon’s 
letter: 

The Coastal Plain of the Arctic Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge which is east of 
Prudhoe Bay represents the top pros- 
pect for new oil and gas potential in 
the US. Representatives of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior (DO I) have been 
discussing the possibility of acquiring 
certain lands within National Wildlife 
Refuges in Alaska owned or selected by 
Alaska Native Corporations including 
Doyon. The exchange is designed to 
further the Congressionally mandated 
purposes for seven National Wildlife Re- 
fuges in Alaska. At present 891,000 
acres have been offered for exchange by 
several native corporations. The people 
that managed Doyon ten years ago that 
selected our ANCSA lands had the 
foresight to see the potential future ex- 
change value of these lands proposed 
for exchange. We are implementing a 
business strategy that began with those 
selections. After nearly two years of 
negotiations, Doyon has reached a ten- 
tative land exchange agreement with the 
DO I and could receive US, 000 acres of 
ANWR oil and gas interests in ex- 
change for Doyon inholdings in three 
National Wildlife Refuges in Interior 
Alaska. Doyon’s exchange inholdings 
consist of approximately 220,000 acres 
located in the Kanuti, Nowitna, and 
Upper Innoko National Wildlife Re- 
fuges . . . less than 2% of Doyon’s total 
lands entitlement of 12.5 million 

acres Currently the land exchange 

negotiations are on hold while Congress 
studies the benefits of opening ANWR. 
Before the exchange agreements are con- 
summated two steps have to be taken 
by the US Congress: 1. Congress has 
to open the Arctic National Wildlife Re- 
fuge to oil and gas exploration and pro- 
duction; 2. Congress has to approve the 
land exchanges. 

Environmentalists should send letters 
to their Congresspersons (representa- 
tive, House of Representatives, Wash., 
DC 20515; senators, Senate, DC 20510) 
in opposition to steps 1 and 2 above, 
and in support of Wilderness designa- 
tion for all of the ANWR. They should 
also write Morris Thompson, President 
of Doyon (Doyon Bldg, 201 First Ave, 
Fairbanks, AK 99701), suggesting that 
his Native Corporation find ecologically 
sound means of providing for its people. 

NAEC Publishes ANWR Booklet 

The Northern Alaska Environmental 
Center is disseminating a booklet, “Arc- 
tic Refuge: Treasure of the North,” to 


educate the public about the threats to 
the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge 
(ANWR). To join the Northern Center 
and/or obtain their booklet, write: 
NAEC, 218 Driveway, Fairbanks, AK 
99701. The following is drawn from that 
booklet: 

The Arctic National Wildlife Refuge 
is our nation’s most northern unit of the 
National Wildlife Refuge system. No 
other refuge spans a comparable range 
of ecologically-intact arctic and subarc- 
tic habitats: the interior boreal forest, 
the alpine tundra of the eastern Brooks 
Range, and the coastal plain bordering 
the Beaufort Sea. No other area pro- 
tects habitats for Grizzly and Polar 
Bear, Caribou, Musk Ox, Dali Sheep, 
Gray Wolf, Wolverine, Snow Geese, and 
Peregrine Falcon. Its rivers harbor Arc- 
tic Char, Grayling, and other fish 
species. The annual migration of the 
180,000-member Porcupine Caribou 
Herd to their calving grounds on the 
coastal plain is an event so spectacular 
that the Arctic Refuge coastal plain has 
been called the “American Serengeti.” 

Oil development now threatens the 
heart of the Arctic Refuge: that richly- 
varied strip of land lying between the 
foothills of the Brooks Range and the 
shore of the Beaufort Sea known as the 
coastal plain. The US Fish and Wildlife 
Service (FWS) observes that “the coas- 
tal plain is the most biologically produc- 
tive part of the Arctic Refuge” (Depart- 
ment of the Interior 1002 Report). This 
wilderness is now threatened by inten- 
sive oil development. 

Nearly all of the Alaskan arctic coas- 
tal plain is open to development. Only 
within the Arctic Refuge is develop- 
ment prohibited. Fifty-five million 
acres of Alaskan North Slope are al- 
ready committed to oil and gas extrac- 
tion; at issue are the 1.5 million acres 
within the ANWR which cannot be 
leased. Of Alaska’s 1125 miles of Arctic 
Ocean coastline, only the 125 miles 
within the Refuge are protected. But 
if the oil industry and the Reagan ad- 
ministration have their way, this too will 
be developed. Secretary of Interior 
Donald Hodel has recommended to Con- 
gress that the entire ANWR coastal 
plain be opened to oil exploration and 
extraction. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: The fate of 
the Arctic Refuge is being debated in 
Congress. Representative Mo Udall (D- 
AZ) has introduced legislation (HR 39) 
that would give the 1002 area Wilder- 
ness status. Opposing legislation intro- 
duced by Alaskan Representative Don 
Young (HR 1038) would implement 
DOI’s recommendation that the entire 
1002 area be opened to leasing. Please 
write members of your Congressional 
delegation on behalf of the Arctic Re- 
fuge: Representative, US House Bldg, 
Wash., DC 20515; Senators, US Senate 
Bldg, DC 20510. 

11 Firms Drill Aside ANWR 

Until this November, the only com- 
panies to have conducted tests to deter- 
mine the oil and gas potential of the 
Arctic National Wildlife Refuge were 
Chevron and British Petroleum. Now a 
team of 11 US oil companies — Exxon, 
Mobil, Amoco, ARCO, Phillips Pet- 
roleum, Shell, Tenneeo, Unocal, 
Marathon, American Petrofina, and 
Amerada Hess — is conducting explor- 
atory drilling off the northern Alaska 
coast six miles from Chevron’s test well. 
Atlantic Richfield is leasing the four- 
square-mile tract from the US Depart- 
ment of Interior. Chevron and BP have 
withheld information on their test re- 
sults so as to retain an advantage in 
bidding if Congress opens the ANWR 
to leasing. Chevron’s well is on the Arc- 
tic Coastal Plain, while the new one, 
named Aurora, is off shore. However, 
geologists expect to find the same 
underground terrain that underlies 
much of the Coastal Plain. ( San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, 11-12-87) 


Logging Deaths Increase 

Despite allegations to the contrary, 
no tree spiking Earth Firstler has ever 
caused injury to a logger through her 
(or his) inoculation of threatened trees. 
However, this year an unusually high 
number of loggers have indeed suffered 
injuries or death . . . due largely to em- 
ployers’ negligence and dangerous 
heavy equipment. In Washington alone, 
20 loggers had died this year as of Au- 
gust 28. In the 1970s — boom years for 
logging — Washington logging deaths 
averaged 30 per year, but had dropped 
to 17 per year from 1980-1986, as num- 
bers of employed fellers fell. 
Washington had 9188 workers employed 
as loggers this year, which means a sur- 
prising 1 in 481 have been killed this 
year. (The Bellingham Herald, 8-28-87) 
Thus do we request of OSHA (the Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration) an announcement of support for 
tree spikers and other opponents of 
large-scale logging. 

Panda Numbers Still Falling 

Panda expert Hu Jinchu has called 
for a cessation of the capturing of Giant 
Pandas. He warned that their popula- 
tion has dropped below 1000 in China, 
their only natural home, and that they 
die younger and reproduce less — if at 
all — in captivity. (The Globe and Mail, 
7-16) 

Honeywell Won’t Go To Hell 

In our Lughnasadh issue, we printed 
a letter from a Lakota Sioux woman 
warning of Honeywell Inc.’s plans to 
build a munitions testing facility in the 
wild Hell Canyon in South Dakota’s 
Black Hills, an area sacred to the 
Lakota tribe. Unconfirmed reports now 
suggest that, following intense pressure 
by Lakota traditionals, Honeywell has 
decided to build its facility elsewhere. 
Honeywell still would prefer a site in 
South Dakota, but officials in 
Anaconda-Deer Lodge County, Mon- 
tana, hope to attract the facility there. 
Honeywell wants 15,000 acres in an area 
remote enough to facilitate testing anti- 
tank shells fitted with depleted uranium 
tips. (Anaconda Leader, 10-16-87) 

Do Soviets Watch The Muppet Show? 

Perhaps inspired by The Muppet 
Show’s “Pigs in Space” serial, watched 
by millions of TV viewers, the Soviets 
plan to raise chickens in space. Tass, 
the official Soviet news agency, re- 
ported that a new weightless-environ- 
ment incubator would enable cos- 
monauts to raise roasting chickens for 
long space voyages. Tass did not specu- 
late on whether similar technology 
would eventually allow extra-planetary 
pork production. 

Brahmans Boost Bovine Benevolence 

Distraught at the millions of cows 
killed in the US each year, a group of 
Hindus in India are asking Hindus in 
the US to institute Adopt-a-Cow pro- 
grams. The India Observer reports that 
a Hare Krishna communal farm in 
Pennsylvania has been chosen as the 
pilot site for this cow protection pro- 
gram. Three plans will be offered: $30 
a month, $100 a month, or a single pay- 
ment of $3000 — the amount required 
to protect one cow for its whole life. 
Hindus honor the cow as the mother of 
human society (indeed, it does seem 
that the two species are much akin), 
thus one of the rewards for the donors 
is a free weekend at the farm to visit 
their sacred mother, or “go-mata.” 
Donors also receive a color photo of 
their adopted mother, and regular 
reports on her well-being. 


Gravity Reclaims Motor Home 

The forces of nature continue to remind 
us in subtle ways that they’ll not be 
subjugated. A Utah businessman, S. 
Magoztovics, was recently gently re- 
minded of this when his motor home 
stalled on Colorado 139, one-half mile 
south of 8266-foot-high Douglas Pass. 
As he stepped out to investigate the 
problem, the heap rolled back down the 
road and over a 250-foot cliff, and then 
bounced down a slope — coming to a 
fitting end as a pile of rubble commencing 
its devolution back into its proper con- 
stituent elements. (Grand Junction 
Sentinel, 9-3-87) 


Dweeb Dane Goes Insane 

A Danish psychologist recently de- 
scribed in a medical journal of Denmark 
what may be the first case of a human- 
computer merger. “He merged with the 
computer and afforded it supernatural 
qualities,” the psychologist said of his 
young patient. The teenager regularly 
spent 12-16 hours a day at his com- 
plicator, finally reaching the point of 
thinking in computer language (e.g. 
“Line 10, go the the bathroom.”). He 
was finally hospitalized, suffering from 
stress and insomnia — or perhaps we 
should say, system error and circuit mal- 
functioning. (San Francisco Chronicle) 

Japan Imports Chopsticks From US 

In October, a Minnesota firm, 
Lakewood Forest Products, began send- 
ing chopsticks to Japan. Though 
Lakewood Products’ president admit- 
ted that such a transaction is somewhat 
akin to sending “coal to Newcastle,” the 
firm gained much local support for the 
new trade, as the economy in northern 
Minnesota’s iron country is severely de- 
pressed. Lakewood’s plans for its new 
$5 million high-tech chopstick factory 
entail sending more than two billion 
pairs of chopsticks a year to the Far 
East, mostly for Japanese restaurants. 

The utensils will be made from local As- 
pens. The Japanese discard 130 million 
pairs of chopsticks a day. Already, 
Japan’s use of disposable chopsticks has 
caused extensive clearing of rainforests 
in Malaysia and elsewhere in Southeast 
Asia. (The Sacramento Bee, 10-14-87) 
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Doctor Blocks Bush Bikers 

Off-road motorcycles are as much a 
menace in parts of Australia as they are 
in the rural US. Bush bikers compete 
in major long-distance races, wreaking 
havoc on Australian grasslands, de- 
serts, wildlife, and rural residents. Re- 
cently in South Gippsland Dr. Rod An- 
derson decided he would tolerate bush 
bikers no more. During an enduro event 
which illegally cut through his bush and 
through adjacent state forest, Ander- 
son — furiously wielding a machete — 
repulsed the motorcycle fiends, ter- 
minating their race. The event is now 
under investigation by the Department 
of Conservation, Forests and Lands. 

( The South Gippsland Sentinel-Times, 
9-29-87) 

Little Vic and Big Louie Mar 
Voyageurs Park 

In August 1985, after failing to sell 
his land on the shore of Rainy Lake, 
which separates Minnesota from On- 
tario, to the US government to add to 
Voyageurs National Park, Vic Davis of 
Thunder Bay, Ontario, sought to make 
the government regret their failure to 
pay his high price. He built a ghastly 
fiberglass statue of Big Louie, an early, 
black-bearded voyageur in the area. 
After finishing that $16,000 eyesore, 
Davis spray-painted rocks near the lake 
in garish colors and felled Norway 
Pines, White Pines, birches, and pop- 
lars along 20 acres of shoreline. Voy- 
ageurs Park, named after the early fur 
traders of the North whose mode of 
transport was the canoe, was created 
in 1975 and encompasses 217,892 acres. 

In 1982, the National Park Service 
began to buy private land in the area 
to add to the park. That year, Davis 
bought 122 adjacent acres for $200,000 
— five times what the government had 
offered to pay. Davis claims that he 
could now sell the 39 lots into which he 
has divided his land for $50,000 each 
plus $50,000 for a cabin on each. In 
June, 1985, the government began con- 
demnation proceedings to obtain the 
land. Those proceedings were stopped 
this past August by a federal judge in 
St. Paul. Davis has not attained his 
price from the government but he has 
gained his revenge. May Nature now 
avenge his ill deeds! (New York Times, 
8-27-87) 

Alaskans Poach Bears In BC 

Alaskan poachers are finding north- 
ern British Columbia — which has only 
two game wardens — a prime area for 
shooting Grizzlies and other big mam- 
mals. Northern BC hunters are so dis- 
traught to see outsiders ruining their 
game that they are considering direct 
action to halt them, if more wardens 
are not supplied by the BC government. 
These hunters and their member in Par- 
liament (Jim Fulton, New Democrat, 
Skeena District) say that thousands of 
dollars worth of game are being illegally 


taken from the province. A fisherman 
on the Stikine River recently reported 
seeing a boat carrying four Grizzly Bear 
heads and gall bladders. Grizzlies and 
Mountain Sheep trophies are worth 
$20,000-$100,000 each. (Seattle Times, 
10-29-87) 

Biologists Kill Club Carp 

Oregon Department of Fish and Wild- 
life biologists recently sprayed a coun- 
try club pond with Pronox-fish to kill 
100 illegally stocked grass carp. Biolo- 
gists feared the non-native carp might 
have escaped into the wild, there to 
wreak ecological havoc. The carp had 
been shipped from a private hatchery 
in Arkansas. Club officials stocked the 
pond with the carp to eat the pond’s 
vegetation. Department biologists say 
the poison Pronox-fish is harmless to 
non-piscatory animals, and that it kills 
fish by coagulating blood in their gills. 
(Seattle Times, 10-25-87) 

Libya Cites US Savagery 

In October, Libya condemned the US 
for cruelty to dolphins. Libya charged 
the US with “using this tame animal . 

. . in missions leading to certain death.” 
Describing America’s actions as “the 
climax of brutality and savagery,” the 
official Libyan news agency Jana re- 
ported that the US was using dolphins 
to search for mines in the Persian Gulf. 
The US Defense Department admitted 
that five trained dolphins had been sent 
to the Gulf to seek underwater mines, 
but said this was the first dolphin de- 
ployment since the Vietnam War. Jana 
urged animal welfare groups worldwide 
to organize protests against “dolphin an- 
nihilation by American imperialism.” 
(Los Angeles Times, 10-18-87) 

Nuns Own Battery Hen House 

The following report was recently re- 
leased by Campaign Against Farm Ani- 
mal Abuse (PO Box 45, Birmingham 1, 
England). The report did not state 
whether this problem of the nunnery 
battery is one shared by other cloistered 
orders. 

The Convent of the Order of the Pass- 
ion of Jesus near Daventry, North- 
amptonshire has 10,000 hens. The birds 
are confined indoors in cages with a 
floor space of four square inches per 
bird for up to two years. They are unable 
to dust bathe, ground scratch, roost, 
perch, develop a peeking order or lay 
their eggs in privacy. Mother Superior 
Katherine said, “If our chickens were 
not happy they would not lay so many 
eggs.” However, zoologist Dr. Desmond 
Morris explained, “Please do not tell 
me that battery hens are happy because 
they lay eggs. They really cannot help 
it. The social life of birds is a subtle 
and complex world where food and 
water are only a small part of their be- 
havioural needs. Each bird is program- 
med with a complicated set of drives 
and responses which set it on the path 
to a life of special territorial, nesting, 
roosting, grooming, parental, aggres- 
sive and sexual activities.” 

Flying Foxes Need Help 

The following report is condensed 
from a news alert by Bat Conservation 
International. To obtain more informa- 
tion on the too-oft forgotten order 
Chiroptera — which comprise almost 
of 20% of the estimated 4070 mammal 
species on Earth — write Bat Conser- 
vation International, POB 162603, Au- 
stin, TX 78716. 

The Ku-ring-gai Bat Colony Commit- 
tee in New South Wales, Australia, is 
battling to save flying foxes in Au- 
stralia. Flying foxes are legally pro- 
tected in NSW but public education is 
needed before they can be considered 
truly protected. Such is the case at Bel- 
lingen Island. 

The river island’s rainforest is one of 
the few remnants of lowland subtropical 
forest in northern NSW. Surrounded by 
the town of Bellingen, it is now remote 
from much of the fauna and flora with 
which it interacted prior to human set- 
tlement; even then, such a forest was 
rare at this latitude. 

As people and cattle encrbached upon 
it, weeds were introduced. A South 
American native, Wandering Jew 
(Tradascantia albiflora), formed dense 
mats beneath which native seeds could 
not germinate. While entire regenera- 
tive cycles were disrupted, big trees 
succumbed to disease and decay, open- 
ing large gaps in the forest. With no 
new seedlings to repair the damage, the 


Madeira Vine (Andredera cordifolia ), 
another South American native, took 
over the exposed understory, further 
impeding regeneration. Only a circle of 
trees now survives. 

In recent years, flying foxes found the 
growing number of sun-warmed gaps 
among the few places left ideally suited 
for them. During the warm season from 
September to May, this habitat is one 
of the last major breeding sites in NSW 
of the Grey-headed Flying Fox 
(Pteropus poliocephalus). 

Since the settlement of Europeans in 
Australia only 200 years ago, flying 
foxes have suffered continual distur- 
bance. Losing much of their original 
habitat when forests were cleared for 
agriculture, they were then shot as crop 
pests. 

The primary foods in the diet of Au- 
stralia’s flying foxes are blossoms and 
nectar, but they also eat fruits and thus 
disperse many small-seeded rainforest 
species. They are primary pollinators 
for many of Australia’s hardwood trees, 
some of which, including the abundant 
eucalypts, might die without their ser- 
vices. Unless natural food is scarce, fly- 
ing foxes do not normally eat commer- 
cial fruit, but the irregular nature of 
their primary food supply occasionally 
leads some to raid orchards. With more 
native forests replaced by orchards in 
recent years, the problem has in- 
creased, especially where groves have 
been cleared from rainforests. Re- 
cently, droughts and resultant brush 
fires have driven bats long distances in 
search of food and habitat. 

In Bellingen, pressure is now being 
levied on the Shire Council to rid the 
island of flying foxes. Fruit growers 
claim the bats are causing crop damage. 
Newspaper editorials have blamed the 
bats for destroying the remaining rain- 
forest. Although the New South Wales 
government protected four species of 
flying foxes in that state in 1985, the 
legislation is subject to review after 
three years, and the bats may be de- 
clared locally unprotected where consi- 
dered necessary. Under the legislation, 
farmers who document flying fox dam- 
age to their orchards already can obtain 
special permits to deal with specific 
cases. Furthermore, recent trials with 
netting, which excludes both bats and 
birds, show it to be a cost-effective 
method of protecting orchards. 

The flying foxes on Bellingen Island 
are a symptom, not the cause of degen- 
eration of the island’s rainforest. The 
bats arrived at the end of a long period 
of deterioration and after loss of other 
breeding habitats. Small areas of the 
rainforest are now recovering. The bats 
are insignificant introducers of weeds, 
and restoration is not hampered by their 
presence. 

Letters of support to protect this 
maternity colony of Grey-headed Flying 
Foxes are needed now. To voice concern, 
write: Gordon Braith waite, Shire Pres- 
ident, Bellingen Shire Council, Bel- 
lingen NSW 2454, Australia. — 



Black River Invaded By ORVs 

Black River, in the Ozark Mountains 
of Missouri, has become a playground 
for drivers of ail-terrain vehicles, motor- 
cycles and other such vile modes of 
transport. On holiday weekends the 
river is attacked by thousands of 
motorists driving through the shallow 
and formerly clear waters, greatly in- 
creasing their turbidity. Last Memorial 
Day, 6000 ORVs in a six-mile stretch 
near Lesterville stopped fish from 
spawning and drove canoeists down- 
stream. ( Newsweek ) 


Tehri Dam Plans Proceed 

The following report comes from 
Asia-Pacific People’s Environment Net- 
work (APPEN). Coordinated by Friends 
of the Earth Malaysia, APPEN can be 
contacted c/o Sahabat Alam Malaysia, 
37, Lorong Birch, 10250 Penang, West 
Malaysia: 

APPEN and members of the Tehri 
Bandh Virodhi Sangharsh Samiti (Anti- 
Tehri Dam Struggle Committee) in 
India were shocked to learn that their 
case in the Supreme Court against the 
construction of the US$1.4 billion, 260- 
metre-high Tehri Dam has been over- 
looked and a political decision has been 
made at the highest level to go ahead 
with the project. The sudden announce- 
ment by the Government of India that 
a substantial portion of the 300 million 
roubles of Soviet assistance to India 
would go for the construction of the 
Tehri Dam came as a bombshell to en- 
vironmentalists as well as the people 
of Tehri who are determined to save 
their beautiful hills. 

The Department of Environment had 
rejected the dam project because of the 
adverse impact it would have on the 
fragile ecosystem of the Himalaya. But 
the Government disregarded the advice 
of the Department because the Rus- 
sians were eager to assist India, prefer- 
ably in the nuclear energy field. When 
that offer was brushed aside some other 
project had to be found. Tehri Dam, 
caught in litigation, was starving for 
funds and the Soviet assistance was di- 
verted to it. 

Tehri is a town of 12,000 near the con- 
fluence of the Bhagirathi and Bhilan- 
gana, two tributaries of the Ganges fed 
by Himalayan snow. The rock-filled dam 
a kilometre from Tehri would feed an 
underground powerhouse with a racing 
torrent to generate 2000 megawatts of 
electricity — enough to supply much 
of the State of Uttar Pradesh. It would 
be the second largest dam in Asia. The 
planned 42-square-kilometre lake would 
submerge the town and its 72 satellite 
villages. The Anti-Tehri Committee is 
concerned that the dam’s reservoir 
could induce an earthquake. Such reser- 
voir-induced earthquakes have occurred 
at a number sites around the world. 

Please send polite letters of opposi- 
tion to: HE Mr Rajiv Gandhi, Prime 
Minister, The PM Secretariat, South 
Block, New Delhi - 110011, India; and 
to Chief Editor, Times of India, 7 
Bahdur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi - 
2, India. 

Ping-Pong Project Pronounced 
Promising 

The US Forest Service recently re- 
ported that it successfully used ping- 
pong balls filled with an incendiary 
chemical mixture to set a controlled fire 
in central Utah. The Forest Service 
commonly uses napalm-like jellied pet- 
roleum, applied by helicopter, to start 
fires, but found ping-pong balls to be 
cheaper and more effective. Ping-pong 
ball bombs have the advantage of start- 
ing fires on the forest floor rather than 
in the treetops. With this new tech- 
nique, a helicopter flies to the bum site, 
over which a dispensing machine then 
unloads hundreds of the poison balls. 
The balls burst into flame upon impact. 
The Freddies’ pilot ping-pong project 
involved burning 1300 acres of fir trees 
to prepare for planting “more desirable 
trees” (spruce) and grass, ostensibly to 
improve Elk and Mule Deer habitat. 
Snowmobilers Unite Against 
Wilderness 

During the Annual International 
Snowmobile Congress, in Burlington, 
Vermont, June 10-13, snowmobilers or- 
ganized a national task force to fight 
wilderness proposals. The task force 
will include all presidents of state snow- 
mobile associations and will be chaired 
by Darryl Hams, publisher of Snow- 
mobile West and Blue Ribbon 
magazines. The force’s initial assign- 
ment is to find co-sponsors of legisla- 
tion, proposed by Over Snow Access 
Inc. of Big Timber, Montana, that would 
amend the Wilderness Act to allow 
snowmobile use in Wilderness Areas. 
The force will also work with the Blue 
Ribbon Coalition to fight further clo- 
sure of lands to snowmobiles. Mean- 
while the International Snowmobile 
Tourism Council will continue to “pro- 
mote snowmobile tourism throughout 
the North American Continent.” (Snow- 
mobile West, 9-87. No doubt many of 
you will want to contribute ideas to this 
edifyng periodical: POB 981, Idaho 
Falls, ID 83405.) 
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Freddies Guillotine Gila! 

by Leon Czolgosz 


The Gila National Forest in south- 
western New Mexico is not as well known 
nationally among outdoor cognoscenti 
as such places as the Sierra Nevada, 
the Colorado Rockies, or even the 
Sangre de Cristo of northern New 
Mexico. Yet the Gila has its admirers, 
who prefer it for its plant and animal 
diversity, the subtle beauty of its deep, 
rugged canyons and densely forested 
mountain tops, and above all for its 
relative isolation from the crowds of 
modem industrial civilization. 

The Gila has not been immune from 
the onslaught of that civilization. As 
early as the turn of the century, the 
sheep and cattle barons (who could not 
safely settle the region until the 
Apaches were suppressed in the 1880’s) 
were causing severe overgrazing, which 
persists today. “Predator Control” re- 
sulted in the extinction of the native 



subspecies of Grizzly Bear, as well as 
the Mexican Wolf, early in the 20th 
century. Even earlier, irresponsible 
hunting, much of it “market hunting” 
for mining camps, resulted in the same 
fate for Merriam’s Elk, which once 
roamed in herds of hundreds. Mining 
came early to the Gila — the greed for 
gold caused miners to risk the wrath 
of such Apache notables as Victorio and 
Geronimo in the 1860’s and ’70’s, with 
often fatal results. But most early mining 
camps, such as Cooney, vanished, and 
others, such as Mogollon and Pinos 
Altos, dwindled into somnolence, de- 
spite periodic revivals of mining. At 
present the only large-scale mining 
within the Forest is an underground 
copper mine near Pinos Altos. Mogollon 
is largely a “ghost town” for tourists, 
although there is a small mill nearby 
which processes ore that was discarded 
in the old days as unprofitable. How- 
ever, large-scale open pit copper mining 
does take place south of the Forest, at 
Tyrone and Santa Rita. As a conse- 
quence, mining interests are powerful in 
Grant County, where the headquarters 
of the Gila National Forest are located. 

Past impacts on the Gila National 
Forest pale into insignificance com- 
pared to two present threats. The first 


The Stone Containers mill in Reserve runs 

of these is recent seismographic explo- 
ration of the Gila for oil and gas. For 
the past two years, crews of Western 
Geophysical, Inc., have swarmed over 
the northern half of the Forest. The 
energy threat is still theoretical, how- 
ever. Two wells have been drilled, but 
it’s too early to predict the potential 
for large-scale drilling. The other 
threat, unfortunately, is far from 
theoretical. It is the logging practices 
(in effect, timber mining) of the US 
Forest Service, the supposed “steward” 
of the Gila National Forest. In addition 
to these two growing threats, is, of 
course, the ongoing problem of over- 
grazing by livestock. 

Officials of the Gila National Forest 
administer 3.3 million acres. This in- 
cludes about 2.7 million acres of the Gila 
National Forest proper, and 600,000 
acres of the Apache National Forest that 
have been administered by Gila officials 
for many years and for all practical pur- 
poses are part of the Gila. This makes 
the Gila the fourth largest National 
Forest in the lower 48, barely exceeded 
in size by the Bridger-Teton and the 
two Nevada National Forests. 


ours a day. Photo by Leon Czolgosz. 

It is a biologically diverse region — 
the meeting ground of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, Sierra Madre, Sonoran Desert, 
Chihuahuan Desert, Great Plains, and 
Great Basin: Deep canyons with ripa- 
rian bosques of cottonwood, sycamore, 
ash and willow give way to rolling hills 
covered with pinyon and juniper. Large 
natural grasslands were common before 
the Forest Service introduced fire sup- 
pression, and one such area still exist- 
ing, T-Bar Park, was large enough to 
be inventoried as a roadless area by the 
Forest Service during RARE II. Above 
the pinyon-juniper zone are Ponderosa 
Pines. The Gila includes part of the 
largest continuous Ponderosa forest in 
the world, a forest which extends north- 
west well into Arizona. The Arizona por- 
tion has been heavily logged for dec- 
ades, but in the Gila much old growth 
survives, including cathedral-like 
groves of giant, ancient Ponderosas 
which the early settlers so aptly named 
“parks.” Above the Ponderosas are 
dense forests of Engelmann Spruce, 
White Fir and Douglas Fir, with stands 
of Aspen interspersed, frequently in old 
bum areas. 

Despite the ravages of early hunters 



and trappers on the Gila’s fauna, there 
is still a relative diversity and abun- 
dance of wildlife. Elk were reintroduced 
in the 1920’s, and although they are not 
of the original subspecies native to the 
region, they have thrived in substantial 
numbers, particularly in the less-de- 
veloped portions of the Forest. Mule 
Deer are common, and the rarer Coue’s 
White-tailed Deer (a subspecies) is oc- 
casionally seen. Pronghorn are found in 
small numbers in the Gila’s grasslands 
and parks. In lower-elevation canyons, 
Javelina are not uncommon, and the 
western part of the Forest (and espe- 
cially the lower canyon of the San Fran- 
cisco River) is home to several hundred 
Rocky Mountain Bighorn Sheep. Black 
Bear, despite heavy hunting pressure, 
are still common in the Gila’s remaining 
roadless areas. The Mountain Lion, 
persecuted here as virtually 
everywhere, is present but rarely seen. 
The trapping fraternity are active in the 
Gila, as they are in most of rural 
America, but despite their efforts such 
“furbearers” as Bobcat and Red Fox still 
hang on, as, of course, does the re- 
sourceful Coyote. The Coatimundi 
reaches its northeastern limit on the 
Gila, as do the Gila Monster, Arizona 



Coral Snake and Northern Black Hawk. 
Large flocks of Wild Turkeys roam 
throughout the Forest, even in some of 
the lower canyons. Other bird species 
found in the Gila include both Golden 
and Bald Eagles (the latter are winter 
visitors). Great Blue Herons and San- 
dhill Cranes visit the larger streams, 
again, generally in the winter. A 
number of birds of the Rocky Mountains 
reach the southern limit of their range 
in the Gila, while others from the Mex- 
ican highlands and Sonoran Desert 
reach their northern limit. 

The Gila is also home to a unique 
plant, Gooding’s Onion. Found only in 
Catron County, New Mexico, and in a 
few sites in Arizona, this small plant 
has been nominated for listing as 
“threatened” by the US Fish and Wild- 
life Service. The state of New Mexico 
has already listed it as “threatened.” 
As it is found only in high-elevation 
mixed-conifer forests, and is intolerant 
of such disturbances as logging and 
grazing, its continued existence is im- 
periled by timber sales on the Gila. The 
onion deserves more attention from en- 
vironmentalists than it is presently 
receiving. 

Although the Gila was a major popu- 
lation center at the time of the Mimbres 
Culture (c. 1200 AD), it w r as but lightly 
touched by humans at the time of the 
arrival of Europeans in North America. 
Apaches visited the region primarily in 
small hunting bands. In the early min- 
ing period the human population 
burgeoned, then declined as most mines 
played out or became uneconomical to 
work. Even today, the Gila is sparsely 
populated by the standards of the late 
20th century. Most of the Gila National 
Forest lies within Catron County, the 
largest county in the state. Yet this 
6800-square-mile county contained only 
2700 residents at the time of the 1980 
census. Indeed, more people lived in 
Catron County in 1940 than live there 
today. The county seat of Reserve (re- 
ferred to as “Reverse” by jesting locals) 
has a population of about 500. Other 
portions of the Forest lie in Sierra, 
Hidalgo and Grant counties. Only the 
latter has anything resembling an urban 
culture. Silver City, the county seat of 
Grant County, boasts a population of 

10.000 and is home to a branch of the 
state university system, and the Gila 
National Forest Supervisor’s Office. 

Given that the Gila lies roughly 
equidistant from three major cities — 
Albuquerque, El Paso and Tucson — 
and that it attracts recreationists (hun- 
ters, fishermen, campers, hikers) from 
each, one might think the Forest Ser- 
vice would consider recreation the high- 
est use of the Gila. Yet the recreational 
aspect of the Forest is discounted, not 
just by the Forest Service but by most 
local residents themselves. The Forest 
Service sees commercial timber produc- 
tion as the primary mission of the Gila, 
and forage production for the livestock 
industry as secondary. Recreation is a 
distant third. This image of the Gila as 
a primary producer of lumber and beef 
is probably nowhere stronger than in 
Catron County. Of course, neither of 
these industries could exist in the re- 
gion without heavy subsidies (direct 
and indirect) from the US Government. 
There is a subtle irony in this, since 
Catron’s ranchers and loggers think of 
themselves as rugged individualists and 
as being anti-big government, and tend 
to vote for conservative Republicans for 
public office. 

One seeming “bright spot” in the Gila 
has been in the matter of Wilderness. 
The Gila, of course, is the home of the 
Gila Wilderness, the first officially des- 
ignated Wldemess in the nation, and 
it is difficult to think of the Gila without 
thinking of Aldo Leopold. Thanks 
largely to Leopold’s foresight, the Gila 
today has more Wlderness than any 
other southwestern Forest — over 

789.000 acres in three units: The Gila 
Wilderness of 558,000 acres, the Aldo 
Leopold Wilderness of 202,000 acres 
and the Blue Range Wilderness of 

30.000 acres. While it is fortunate that 
this much of the Gila is protected, one 
should put this in perspective. The orig- 
inal Gila Wldemess as established by 
Leopold in 1924 comprised a million 
acres in one contiguous piece; eight 
years later the Forest Service split this 
with the infamous North Star Road. 
And three-quarters of a million acres 
deserving of Wldemess protection, in- 
cluding three hundred thousand acres 
contiguous to the Gila and Aldo 
Leopold, were “released” for develop- 
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ment when the New Mexico Wilderness 
Bill was passed in 1980. 

Logging is certainly the most visible 
and immediate of the many threats to 
the Gila. The Forest Service currently 
tries to sell an average of 30 million 
board feet (MMBF) a year of “saw- 
timber” from the Gila. What the Forest 
Service offers for sale and what they 
actually sell are not always the same, 
but recently the Forest Service has 
nearly been achieving their goal. An ad- 
ditional 1/2 MMBF of pulpwood are sold 
annually, as are about 11 MMBF of fuel- 
wood. While the above figures may not 
seem like much to someone on the West 
Coast, where like amounts are some- 
times cut from a single Ranger District, 
this annual cut is a tremendous amount 
for a southwestern Forest like the Gila, 
where the amount of standing biomass 
in a given area is far less than in a mois- 
ter region like Northern California, Ore- 
gon or Washington. Moreover, of the 
Gila’s 3.3 million acres, at least 1.5 mil- 
lion acres are either unforested (grass- 
land) or covered with pinyon and 
juniper, and some of the remainder is 
too steep to log even by Forest Service 
standards. Thus the logging is being 
concentrated on a relatively small part 
of the Forest. Under the recently appro- 
ved Gila Forest Plan, the Forest Service 
expects to continue cutting 30 MMBF/ 
year of sawtimber indefinitely, and 
plans to increase cutting of pulpwood 
to 4 MMBF/year. 

Most of the trees cut on the Gila Na- 
tional Forest pass through the mill in 
Reserve. This mill, formerly owned by 
Southwestern Forest Industries, was 
recently acquired by Stone Container, 
Inc., a Chicago-based behemoth which 
owns pulp mills in the upper Midwest 
and which specializes in paper products. 
It’s probably no coincidence that since 
Stone acquired the mill, rumors have 
been heard that a pulp mill may eventu- 
ally be built in Reserve. The amount 
of pulpwood presently cut on the Gila 
is small, largely due to the fact that 
the nearest pulp mill is in Arizona. 

The Forest Service would have the 
public believe that under the new Forest 
Plan, they have actually reduced the 
level of timber cutting from past levels. 
This is not strictly true. The FS says 
that they have reduced the “allowable 
cut” from 40 MMBF/year in the 1970’s 
to the present 30 MMBF. While it’s true 
that for a time the Gila had an allowable 
cut of 40 MMBF, due to low demand, 
even in those years the amount actually 
sold we'uerapproached 40 MMBF. So in 
setting the allowable cut more in line 
with economic reality, the FS has taken 
credit for a reduction that is more fiction 
than fact. Furthermore, cutting levels 
in the 1970’s reached all time highs on 
many National Forests. On the Gila, the 
average annual cut was perhaps 
20MMBF in the 1960’s and perhaps only 
10MMBF in the 1950’s. (These are rough 
estimates, based on talks with FS per- 
sonnel. The FS is more concerned with 
day-to-day business than history, so ac- 
curate records are hard to find.) 

The current “allowable cut,” 30 
MMBF/year, is well within the annual 
rate of regeneration, according to the 
Forest Service’s calculations. In reality, 
this figure is only obtainable so long as 
the Gila liquidates its last large stands 
of old growth, which the FS is now in 
the process of doing. Many current 
timber sales (including most of the 
largest sales) are in previously roadless 
areas, and these sales involve the con- 
struction of a massive road system, ef- 
fectively wiping out thousands of acres 
of roadless country each year. 

Since the Gila National Forest main- 
tains a “Ten Year Timber Sale Pro- 
gram,” a document which lists all 
timber sales planned during the next 
ten years, it’s possible to compare the 
realities of these sales with the self- 
serving, optimistic generalities found in 
the Forest Plan. 

The Forest Plan states that over the 
next 50 years, the Gila will “develop” 
only 70,419 acres of roadless country, 
out of 699,000 acres of roadless country 
(outside of designated Wilderness) cur- 
rently found on the Forest. Of this 
amount, 20,611 acres, or 3%, will be “de- 
veloped” during the first ten years. 
Well, now, this sounds moderate, 
doesn’t it? But is it a true figure? An 
examination of the Forest Service’s own 
figures suggests otherwise. 

During RARE II (the Forest Ser- 
vice’s second Roadless Area Review and 
Evaluation) in the late 1970’s, the Gila 
National Forest inventoried about 


850.000 acres of roadless country. The 
criteria for “roadless country” used dur- 
ing RARE II were fairly strict. Crude 
roads were used to eliminate areas from 
consideration as “roadless,” and with 
few exceptions, the FS wouldn’t qualify 
an area as roadless unless it was of at 
least 5000 acres in size. 

The current figure of almost 700,000 
acres of roadless country cited in the 
Forest Plan would seem to square with 
the RARE II figures, once allowance 
is made for areas designated as Wilder- 
ness in the 1980 New Mexico Wilderness 
Bill, and for roadless areas which have 
been logged and roaded in the last dec- 
ade. So it would seem that the Forest 
Service is still adhering to the RARE 
II definition of “roadless,” in which 
areas of less than 5000 acres are 
excluded. 

Since the “Ten Year Timber Sale Pro- 
gram” tells the locations, acreages, 
board feet, and mileages of roads to be 
constructed for timber sales of the next 
ten years, we can estimate how much 
roadless country will be lost in the next 
ten years — and compare that figure 
with the FS figure of 20,611 acres. 

During the ten years of the latest edi- 
tion of the timber sale program, 1987- 
1996, there are 39 timber sales listed. 
The amount of timber to be cut each 
year averages the 30 MMBF FS goal. 
New road construction averages 57 
miles a year. Sixteen of the 39 sales are 
entirely or largely within former RARE 
II roadless areas. Over 34,000 acres will 
be logged in these 16 sales, and over 
half of that 34,000 acres will be country 
that is now roadless. So, though the fig- 
ure of 20,611 used by the Forest Service 
may be accurate, the Forest Service 
speaks of this roadless acreage as being 
“ developed ,” but what they really mean 
is “logged.” This is an important differ- 
ence, not merely a matter of semantics. 
The 20,611 acres is the area to be cut 
over. Now, in a Forest Service timber 
sale, the area actually logged is divided 
into many individual “units,” rarely 
more than a few hundred acres in size, 
and widely separated by unlogged 
areas. This is for good reason — to pro- 
mote regrowth of trees, and to provide 
refuge for wildlife. Yet these unlogged 
areas are rarely more than 1000 acres 
in size, and since they are separated 
from other unlogged areas by the net- 
work of roads that is always left after 
a timber sale, these areas are no longer 
“roadless.” It is fair to estimate that 
for every acre logged, two additional 
acres of roadless land will be irrepara- 
bly harmed. Even though this substan- 
tial additional acreage can no longer 
be considered as “roadless,” even by the 
Forest Service’s own criteria for “road- 
less,” the Forest Plan does not list this 
land as “developed.” 

Therefore, the Forest Plan’s state- 
ment that only 20,611 acres of roadless 
country on the Gila will be “developed” 
in the next ten years is totally false. 
They shouldstate that “20,611 acres of 
roadless country will be logged, and 

60.000 acres of roadless country will be 
developed. We can similarly discount the 
Forest Service figure of 70,419 roadless 
acres to be “developed” over the 50 
years of the Forest Plan. Instead, we 
should read this as “70,419 acres to be 
logged and over 200,000 roadless acres 
to be developed over the next 50 years". 
An error like this can hardly be acciden- 
tal. The FS appears to be deliberately 
understating the impact of the Forest 
Plan on roadless country, to make the 
plan more palatable. We should wonder 
if the entire Plan is as inaccurate as 
this portion. Indeed, the FS statement 
that over the 50 years of the Forest Plan 
only “12%” of the Gila’s old growth will 
be cut is hard to believe when one has 
seen the logging occurring in the Gila 
today. Unfortunately, the Plan doesn’t 
provide enough data on how the FS ar- 
rived at this figure for us to critique it. 

We might well wonder why, if so few 
of the Gila’s trees are to be cut as the 
Forest Plan implies, it will be necessary, 
by the last decade of the Plan, to do 
fully half of the logging in the Gila on 
steep (i.e., over 40%) slopes. At pres- 
ent, 17% of the logging on the Gila takes 
place on what the FS defines as steep 
slopes. To make it feasible to log increas- 
ingly steep slopes, the Forest Service 
is introducing cable logging systems 
into the Gila, a type of logging rarely 
seen in the Southwest until now. Cable 
systems make it possible to log slopes 
too steep to allow tractor logging (the 
method usually used heretofore), but 
they are also much more expensive. For- 



Log deck on the Black Burro Timber Sale, Gila NF. Photo by Leon Czolgosz. 


tunately for the loggers, the Forest Ser- 
vice computes the estimated cost of get- 
ting the trees out of a sale area before 
they set the minimum amount to be bid 
on the timber. Of course, the govern- 
ment absorbs the extra cost. Since the 
Forest Service doesn’t have to make 
money on their timber sales, they can 
safely ignore such irrelevancies as 
economics. On all but a few Gila timber 
sales, the government makes no money; 
and most of the large sales, especially 
those requiring extensive road con- 
struction, lose money. On the recent 
Black Burro sale, which destroyed sev- 
eral thousand acres of roadless country, 
the government recouped about 80 
cents per dollar invested. This was typ- 
ical of Gila timber sales (and of timber 
sales on most National Forests in the 
country). 

In defense of their roadbuilding pro- 
gram, the Forest Service is apt to point 
out that they close many of the roads 
after timber sales take place. The Gila 
Forest Plan states that 65% of roads to 
be constructed will be closed after log- 
ging is over. However, like similar state- 
ments in the Plan, this is misleading. 
When the Forest Service “closes” a 
road, the standard practice is to erect 
a locked gate. Forest Service personnel 
may continue to use the road on “offi- 
cial” business, and often those who pos- 
sess keys to the locks use the roads on 
personal business as well. Even the gen- 
eral public is not really kept out, since 
anyone with an all-terrain cycle or 4- 
wheel ATV can drive past the gate. And 
today’s member of the bumpkin pro- 
letariat is apt to have an ATC or ATV 
in the bed of his pickup, and is not de- 
terred by signs prohibiting vehicle 
entry. (The Forest Service encases the 
padlocks in a collar of heavy-guage 
steel, since the public formerly was 
wont to shoot away the locks with high- 
powered rifles.) Even in the rare cases 
where the Forest Service erects an 
earthen barrier, the ATV crowd is not 
kept out. All this is somewhat moot, 
anyway, since under current logging 
practices in the Gila, a mere twenty 
years after an area is first logged, it is 
likely to be logged again, even though 
the large old growth trees will be gone 
— eight inch trees are suitable for saw- 
timber on the Gila. At that time, roads 
which were closed are reconstructed. 

Let’s look at one roadless area on the 
Gila — the Eagle Peak roadless area, 
part of the Reserve Ranger District. 
In terms of management practices, 
Eagle Peak is a microcosm of the Forest 
as a whole. Eagle Peak is a small com- 
plex of mountains and canyons about 
ten miles (as the raven flies) from Re- 
serve. The highest point, Eagle Peak, 
is nearly 10,000 feet in elevation, and 
is the most prominent mountain visible 
from Reserve. Most of the Gila’s life 
zones are represented in the Eagle Peak 
area — with spruce/fir/aspen stands in 
the higher elevations, Ponderosa Pine 
in the middle zone, and pinon/juniper, 
interspersed with a few Ponderosas, in 
the lower elevations. Although a road 
was built to the Eagle Peak lookout in 
the 1950’s, the surrounding terrain re- 
mained a roadless island in a somewhat 
developed part of the Gila. It has been 
a refuge for species intolerant of heavy 
development, such as Elk and Black 
Bear. During RARE II, the Forest Ser- 
vice inventoried over 30,000 acres here 
as roadless. This figure remained essen- 
tially unchanged until 1986, when the 


Black Burro Timber Sale became a re- 
ality. During this sale, 37.5 miles of 
roads were constructed, occupying 
about 1/4 of the former roadless area. 
This is just the beginning. This year 
(1988) the Forest Service plans the 
“Eagle Peak” Timber Sale. Add another 
37 miles of new road construction, and 
remove another 1/4 of the original Eagle 
Peak roadless area. Then, in 1989, will 
come the “Buzzard” Timber Sale. This 
time, add 32 miles of road, and subtract 
another quarter of the original roadless 
area. So in four years (perhaps a little 
longer, since sometimes a timber sale 
doesn’t take place for a year or two after 
it’s originally scheduled), the 30,000- 
acre Eagle Peak roadless area will be 
whittled down to perhaps 7,500 acres. 
Even this remnant will likely be logged 
during some future “Ten Year Timber 
Sale Program.” 

Among other areas which will see 
chainsaw massacre and assault by 
bulldozer are: Glenwood District — 
Devil’s Creek roadless area, largest 
such area inventoried during RARE II; 
Luna District — Aspen Mountain, 
Nolan and Frisco Box roadless areas; 
Reserve District — Wagon Tongue road- 
less area; Silver City District : — 
Meadow Creek roadless area. There are 
also several timber sales scheduled for 
areas contiguous to the Gila Wilderness, 
areas which should have been included 
in the 1980 bill. And what happens after 
the current ten year period is over? 
Even if the Forest Service isn’t de- 
liberatelytrying to destroy roadless 
country for political reasons (and there’s 
a good case for this interpretation), the 
pressure to log all the Gila’s remaining 
roadless country will be irresistible, if 
the Freddies want to avoid reducing the 
amount of timber going to the mill. For 
despite the platitudes in the Forest 
Plan, the current logging rate on the 
Gila is not sustainable, except on a 
short-term basis. 

This article has not dealt with the 
other main problem on the Gila, graz- 
ing, partly because grazing is already 
present, whereas logging threatens im- 
minent doom to previously immune 
places. Yet the long-term damage 
caused by grazing is at least as great 
as that caused by logging. Suffice to 
say that overgrazing on the Gila is so 
blatant that even the Forest Service, 
in the Forest Plan, acknowledges the 
problem. Yet, with typical airogance, 
the FS states that with improved “man- 
agement” they can actually increase 
range capacity and allow more cows in 
the Gila. 

So, what is to be done about the grim 
scenario for the Gila that the Forest 
Plan presents? The Forest Service has 
been extremely resistant to public pres- 
sure (but not to the lumber companies, 
mining companies, and ranchers). The 
Gila Plan was approved by Sotero 
Muniz, the Regional Forester, in 
November of 1986. It is now being ap- 
pealed (as are most Forest Plans in the 
nation) by a coalition of environmental 
groups, including The Wilderness Soci- 
ety and the Sierra Club. Experience 
should teach us not to expect more than 
token changes in the Plan resulting from 
the appeal. We must continue to push 
for total elimination of the Forest Ser- 
vice’s road budget, as a short term goal 
— this would slow their timber sale pro- 
gram, since so much of it depends on 
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EF! Proposes 19 Million Acres 
of Wilderness in Arizona 


by Lagarto Comudo 

We will have a truly civil society only 
when our presence contributes to the 
health of the planet, to Gaia (the global 
system) and to each bioregion. Until 
that time, we need the self-restraint 
mechanism of preserves, “where the 
earth and its community of life are un- 
trammeled by man, where man himself 
is a visitor who does not remain.” As 
described in the Wilderness Act of 1964, 
quoted here, we need to set aside offi- 
cially designated “Wilderness.” 

But the Wilderness Act is clearly 
anthropocentric. It ignores all the non- 
human reasons for preserving wilder- 
ness, defining Wilderness Areas as 
places for “solitude” and “primitive or 
unconfined types of recreation.” Such 
areas “may also contain ecological, geo- 
logical or other features of scientific, 
educational, scenic, or historical value,” 
and thus have some other human use. 
Perhaps the major mission of Earth 
First! is to elevate other values, biocen- 
tric values, to the top of our society’s 
priorities. Wilderness should be pro- 
tected for the good of the land and all 
beings that depend on it. 

With this in mind, Arizona EF! offers 
the 19 million-acre 1988 Earth First! 
Arizona Wilderness Proposal. It deals 
primarily with land controlled by the 
Bureau of Livestock and Mining (BLM), 
and supplements our previous six mil- 
lion-acre proposal covering mostly 
Forest Circus land (Beltane, 1984). 

Our proposal deals with areas that 
are roadless or should be. We did not 
stick to the rugged Wilderness Study 
Areas chosen by the BLM, since wilder- 
ness should not be restricted to moun- 
tains. Most of those areas are already 


protected to a certain degree simply by 
being too rough or too hot for most 
human uses. We tried to draw boundaries 
that are sensitive to the needs of wildlife 
and to the healthy functioning of natural 
ecosystems. We included some areas 
that have suffered from human abuse, 
setting them aside to allow natural re- 
generation of the historic desert grass- 
lands. We kept to the artificial, political 
boundaries of “Arizona” to match pro- 
posals presented by Earth First !ers in 
neighboring states and in recognition 
that wilderness preservation in Mexico 
involves a whole different set of bureau- 
cracies. (Several of our areas do overlap 
into other states, but our listing reflects 
only the acreage in Arizona.) 

In addition to these general consider- 
ations, we feel that some areas should be 
given Wilderness protection to address 
specific issues. Priority should be given 
to preserving intact the last large remn- 
ants of true wilderness in the region, 
Cabeza Prieta National Wildlife Refuge 
and the Grand Canyon ecosystem. Suf- 
ficient habitat should be provided for 
reintroduction of large native predators, 
and for rare or threatened species. 
Also, whole watersheds should be pre- 
served. Here are a few examples: 

The Cabeza Prieta NWR forms the 
core of the largest remaining pristine 
desert wilderness in the Southwest. It 
has both rugged mountain ranges and 
broad gentle valleys essentially un- 
touched by man. The main opposition 
to its designation comes from hunters 
who want to drive their trucks in to kill 
four Bighorn Sheep each year (strange 
quirk in a refuge for wildlife). We pro- 
pose Cabeza Prieta as the heart of a 
Sonoran Biosphere Reserve that would 
give Wilderness status to all lands be- 


tween Yuma and Ajo, and would tie into 
the existing Organ Pipe Wilderness and 
the Pinacate National Park in Sonora. 

Such a designation would take away 
part of the military playground known 
as the Goldwater (or Luke Williams) Air 
Force Range. Recognizing the impor- 
tance of practice for jet jockeys, and 
seeing a clear need for more public ap- 
preciation of this vital use of our tax 
dollars, we propose an alternate cor- 
ridor for bombing runs, dogfights, and 
such. The military should practice over 
the broad basin that stretches from just 
south of Wiekenburg to slightly north of 
Florence, sometimes called “The Valley 
of the Sun.” 

Arizona offers several great oppor- 
tunities for reintroduction of species 
that need large ranges free from humans. 
The existing Pajarita Wilderness, near 
Nogales, should be greatly expanded to 
allow reintroduction and recovery of the 
Mexican Wolf ( Canis lupus baileyi), 
Jaguar and Jaguarundi. Similar reintro- 
ductions should be made in the Canelo 
Hills/Huachuca Mountains Wilderness 
Areas, and in the southern Peloncillo 
Mountains. The Arizona Strip should be 
set aside for reintroduction of the Great 
Basin Wolf ( Canis lupus youngi), and the 
Blue Range should become a preserve 
for the Grizzly Bear. 

Some Wilderness Areas should be 
designated to preserve rare or 
threatened species. A prime example 
is the Pinaleno Mountain Range (Mt. 
Graham), which harbors dozens of en- 
demic species and subspecies, along 
with other endangered flora and fauna. 
All roads and other human “improve- 
ments” should be removed from Mt. 
Graham, and it should be treated as a 
continued on page 21 


THE EARTH FIRST! 
ARIZONA 
WILDERNESS 
PROPOSAL 

A. SOUTHEASTERN ARIZONA 

1. Blue Range/Gila River/Gila Mts 

— 1 , 000 , 000 * 

2. Hells Hole — 80,000* 

3. Peloncillo Mts North — 70,000 

4. Peloncillo Mts — 230,000* 

5. Javelina Peak - 130,000 

6. Foote Draw — 45,000 

7. Oak Draw — 45,000 

8. San Simon — 35,000* 

9. Chiricahua/Dos Cabezas Mts 

— 400,000! 

10. Peloncillo Mts South — 230,000* 

11. Dragoon Mts — 45,000 

12. Willcox Playa — 30,000 

13. Kane Spring Mt — 45,000 

14. Galiuro/Aravaipa/Santa Theresa/ 

Mt Graham — 900,000! 

15. Rincon/Catalina — 400,000! 

16. Whetstone Mts — 45,000 

17. Huachuca Mts — 80,000! 

18. Canelo Hills (2 units) — 90,000 

19. Santa Rita Mts 100,000! 

20. East Patagonia Mts (2 units) 

— 40,000 

21. Patagonia/Tumacacori — 250,000! 

22. Baboquivari — 7,500 

23. Coyote Mts — 9,000 

24. Tucson Mts — 20,000! 

25. Blanco Wash — 45,000 

26. Silver Bell Mts — 15,000 

27. Aguirre Valley — 12,000 

28. Mammoth Wash — 20,000 

29. Sawtooth Mts — 12,000 

30. Picacho Mts — 6,400 

31. Durham Wash — 25,000 

32. Cactus Forest — 7,000 

33. White Canyon — 80,000 

34. Needle’s Eye — 25,000 

B. WESTERN ARIZONA 

1. Table Top/Sand Tank — 150,000 

2. Vekol Wash — 12,000 

3. Maricopa Mts South — 100,000 

4. Maricopa Mts North — 150,000 

5. Batamote Mts — 55,000 

6. Chuapo Wash — 35,000 

7. Cabeza Prieta — 1,800,000! 

8. Piedra — 9,000 

9. Stanwix — 19,000 

10. Sierra Estrella — 60,000 

11. Painted Rocks — 80,000 

12. Woolsey Peak/Signal Mt — 200,000 

13. Saddle Mt — 45,000 

14. Muggins Mt — 30,000 

15. Kofa — 1,300,000 

16. Trigo/Imperial — 90,000* 

17. Colorado River — 30,000 

18. Dome Rock Mts — 75,000 

19. New Water Mts — 120,000 

20. Upper Bouse Wash — 60,000 

21. Little Harquahala Mts — 50,000 

22. Harquahala/Big Hom/Vulture 

— 530,000 

23. White Thnks/Hassayampa — 115,000 

24. Hells Canyon — 55,000 

25. Castle Creek — 100,000 

26. Hassayampa River Canyon — 35,000 

27. La Posa Plain — 100,000 

28. Plomosa Mts — 200,000 

29. Cactus Plain — 90,000 

30. Bouse/Harcuvar — 160,000 

31. Gibralter Mt — 35,000 

32. Bill Williams/ Arrastra/Hualapai 

— 2,000,000 

33. Topock Gorge — 45,000* 

34. Burro Creek — 300,000 

C. NORTHERN ARIZONA 

1. Black Mesa (Warm Springs) 

— 150,000 

2. Mohave Valley South — 45,000 

3. Mohave Valley North — 30,000 

4. Mt. Nutt — 70,000 

5. Black Mts — 275,000 

6. Willow Beach — 25,000 

7. Mt Wilson — 100,000 

8. Detrital Valley — 80,000 

9. Temple Bar — 40,000 

10. White Hills — 70,000 

11. Hualapai Wash — 50,000 

12. Grapevine Mesa — 90,000 

13. Grand Wash Cliffs — 200,000 

14. Cerbat Mts — 80,000 

15. Grand Canyon/Arizona Strip 

— 4,300,000!* 

16. Paria — 480,000!* 

17. Strawberry Crater/Wupatki 
(2 units) — 100,000! 

18. Petrified Forest (2 units) — 60,000! 

TOTAL ACREAGE 19 million 



*Additional acreage in New Mexico, 
California, Nevada or Utah. 

! Includes already designated Wilderness 
Area in total acreage. 
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Keeping Arizona Arizona 



The Grand Canyon. Photo by Dave Foreman. 


By Dave Foreman 

Political boundaries seldom follow 
ecological boundaries and Arizona is no 
exception. Within the human boundary 
of “Arizona” lie several natural provinces 
defined by R. G. Bailey in 1976: the 
Mexican Highlands Shrub Steppe, 
Upper Gila Mountains Forest, American 
Desert, and Colorado Plateau. We know 
the natural divisions of Arizona also as 
the Sierra Madre, Chihuahuan Desert, 
Rocky Mountains, Sonoran Desert, 
Mohave Desert, and Colorado Plateau. 
Each has its natives: oaks, Chihuahua 
Pine, Coatimundi, Jaguar for the Sierra 
Madre; yucca-grassland for the Chihua- 
huan Desert; Engelmann Spruce, Pon- 
derosa Pine, Elk, trout for the Rocky 
Mountains; Saguaro, Gila Monster, 
Desert Bighorn for the Sonoran Desert; 
Joshua Tree for the Mohave Desert; and 
Colorado River Squawfish, Cliffrose, 
and pinyon-juniper for the Colorado 
Plateau. 

In nature, boundaries are fluid, open, 
intergrading. Political boundaries try to 
be that way, too, but politicians defend- 
ing the “nation” do their best to make 
these boundaries rigid even to the ex- 
tent of brick walls and concertina wire 
and machine guns to keep people in or 
out, and ideas out or in. .Nature enforces 
her boundaries more gently, with 
frosts, precipitation, and elevation. 

Where I live I can step outside and 
see four nations of nature infiltrating 
one another, blending together — the 
Rocky Mountains grasping onto the 
high country of the Catalinas, the Sierra 
Madre stealing north in the Santa Ritas, 
the Chihuahaun Desert flowing in from 
the east, and the Sonoran Desert holding 
strong in the west. Plants and animals 
mix and explore new neighbors in such 
situations. Their easy integration makes 
one realize how tenuous, how irrelevant 
are the political affairs of our kind. 

Yet, while our affairs may be tenuous 
and irrelevant in one sense, they are 
devastating. With cow, dirt bike, trap, 
thirty-ought-six, pickup truck, water 
pump, smelter, bulldozer, chainsaw, and 
greenback, our kind has been ravaging 
Arizona since Padre Kino strode up the 
Rio Magdalena three hundred years ago 
armed with Christianity and a herd of 
cattle. The pace of our destruction has 
picked up its tempo to a frenetic degree 
during the last hundred years and has 
gone berserk in my lifetime. 

Arizona has lost more of her old- 
growth forest than has any other Western 
state; our riparian zones, so crucial for 
wildlife, have virtually disappeared; 
water tables have dropped and rivers 
have ceased to flow; the grass has gone 
into the livestockman’s pockets and the 
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living biological museum. Perhaps Saf- 
ford residents could attract tourists by 
building a telescope within their town 
limits large enough to see a squirrel’s 
bushy tail on the mountain’s highest 
peak. 

The ideal Wilderness Areas would 
preserve whole natural ecosystems, as 
determined by watershed boundaries or 
broad vegetation communities. We have 
such a chance in Arizona’s Blue Range 
Primitive Area and adjacent roadless 
lands. Our proposal takes in the entire 
Blue River watershed and much of the 
San Francisco River. 

In closing, we wish to emphasize that 
wilderness management should consist 
almost exclusively of keeping out 
human intrusions into wild lands. That 
means eliminating human-controlled, 
four-legged, vegetation vacuum clean- 
ers (cows and sheep). That also means 
keeping out gun-toting hunters to stop 
their predatory pressure on the best un- 
gulate gene pools (bow and arrow or 
spear and atlatl may still be appropri- 
ate, especially when the targets are the 
aforementioned vacuum cleaners). And 
of course, anyone caught with an ORV 
would be required to dismantle it and 
pack out the pieces. 

AZEF! activist Lagarto Comudo is 
also known as “Homed Lizard’’ or 
“Homy Toad,” although this is more a 
reflection of his predilection for reptiles 
than of any untoward virility. 


soil to the Gulf of California. With this 
destruction of habitat and with outright 
campaigns of genocide, many of our most 
impressive citizens have disappeared into 
the mists of history and legend — Griz, 
Lobo, Jaguar, Ocelot. . . . 

It is not the job of Earth First! simply 
to contain the flood of “civilization,” of 
fecund humanity, it is our job as well 
to reclaim the asphalt, barren fields, 
ripped forests, and silent mountains. 

That is what our 19 million acre 
Wilderness Proposal for BLM, National 
Park and National Wildlife Refuge lands 
(and some Forest Service lands) pro- 
poses to do. Return Real Wilderness to 
Arizona. Wilderness big enough to hold 
a wolfs howl, big enough for a Grizzly, 
big enough for a man or a woman to 
die in. . . . 

It is visionaiy, yes. But it is also 
merely a beginning. 

Some specific comments are in order 
for a few of these areas. 

BLUE RANGE/GILA MTS (A-l) — 
The “Blue” is the western end of the 
largest complex of mountain wilderness 
in the Southwest, that of the Gila/Black 
Range/Blue Range country. It is impor- 
tant to tie big chunks of this country 
together so that Grizzly and wolf can 
be reintroduced and will flourish. At- 
tached to the Blue from the south by 
the Eagle Creek area (owned by Phelps- 
Dodge but proposed for public acquisi- 
tion) is the famed Box of the Gila River 
and the Gila Mountains, giving aWilder- 
ness of extraordinary diversity. US 
Hwy 666, a narrow, winding, paved, 
lightly-used road, would be closed. 

GALIURO/MT GRAHAM (A-14) — 
By closing a few dirt roads, a vast 
Wilderness consisting of the Galiuro 
Mts, Aravaipa Canyon, Santa Theresa 
Mts, and Mt Graham (Pinaleno Mts) is 
created. Mexican Wolf, Jaguar, Oceolot 
and possibly Grizzly reintroductions 
would be carried out here. 

KOFA (B-15) — By closing minor dirt 
roads, nearly the entire Kofa National 
Wildlife Reftige can be combined with 
wild BLM country to the east for a stun- 
ning 1.3 million acre expanse of desert 
mountains and plains nearly rivaling 
the exquisite Cabeza Prieta country to 
the south. 

COLORADO RIVER (B-16 & B-33) 
— The Colorado is one of the most 
abused rivers in North America. Even 
on its undammed stretches along the 
Arizona/Califomia border, motorboats 
send waves crashing against the silence. 


In these two slices of the Colorado in 
Imperial and Havasu NWRs, we propose 
Wilderness for the Colorado River, ex- 
cluding motors, and connecting desert 
mountains in Arizona and California in 
* single Wildernesses. 

BILL WILLIAMS/ARRASTRAV 
HUALAPAI (B-32) —The Bill Williams 
is possibly the finest desert river left 
in Arizona. By taking out Alamo Dam, 
we return it to the wild. And by closing 
minor dirt roads, we tie together a 
number of BLM Wilderness Study Areas 
into a huge 2 million acre Wilderness 
where the Mohave and Sonoran Deserts 
meet. In one location, Saguaro, Joshua 
Tree, oak and juniper grow together. 

GRAND CANYON/ARIZONA 
STRIP (C-15) — It’s time to follow 
Teddy Roosevelt’s advice, “Leave it as 
it is,” for this world wonder and the 
adjacent Arizona Strip, one of the most 
remote areas in the United States. Get 
rid of the cows, the uranium mines, a 
few roads (the highway to the North 
Rim will remain open to free, shuttle 
buses from J acob Lake) and we can have 
a 4.3 million acre Wilderness including 
the Canyon, Kaibab Plateau, and the 
high desert plains and mountains of the 
Strip. Of course wolves and Griz will 
be returned, and Mountain Lion, Elk, 
and Pronghorn will be encouraged. 

In general, all of the areas in our 19 
million acre proposal will be managed 
for their ecological integrity. Where 
necessary, roads and other “improve- 
ments” will be closed, removed or al- 
lowed to deteriorate. Livestock grazing 
will be eliminated. Where state or private 
lands are included, they will be acquired 
and added to the federal estate. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

* If you live in Arizona, write the 
Senators and members of Congress 
for Arizona expressing your support 
for the Earth First! Arizona Wilderness 
Proposal. Ask them to seriously con- 
sider it and to consider the ecological 
points it raises. 

* If you live outside of Arizona, 
write to your members of Congress in 
support of the EF! Arizona Wilderness 
Proposal. 

Addresses: US Senate, Washington, 
DC 20510; House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC 20515. 

Dave Foreman has been exploring the 
Arizona wilderness since 1955 when he 
attended ith grade in Yuma, Arizona. 
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subsidized road construction. But in the 
long run, only a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the Forest Service — something 
that would have to be imposed on the 
agency from outside — offers any hope 
of change. Unfortunately, the present 
political climate does not encourage this 
prospect. 

While conservationists do exist in 
southwestern New Mexico, they tend 
to keep a low public profile, especially 
in Catron County. This is not likely to 
change any time soon. Anything per- 
ceived as a threat to logging and grazing 
is opposed in the region, and the local 
media, such as exists, is not sympa- 
thetic to the environment. The only 
newspaper in Silver City, The Silver 
City Daily Press, represents the in- 
terests of the copper companies who 
dominate Grant County’s economy. The 
Catron County Courier, a weekly tab- 
loid, is even worse. It is owned by one 
of the major public-lands ranchers (read 
welfare rancher). Logging unfortu- 
nately does represent a big part of Cat- 
ron’s economy: In addition to the more 
than 100 people employed by the mill 
in Reserve or by the sub-contractors 
who do the actual logging, the county 
receives much money from Forest Ser- 
vice revenue-sharing programs. In the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1986, 
Catron County received $460,769 from 
the Forest Service, more than any other 
county in New Mexico. This money is 
used for schools and roads. Most of the 
money comes from timber sale fees — 
fortunately for the county, the amount 
is figured out of gross FS revenues, not 
net revenues. (In actuality, this “reve- 
nue-sharing” increases the loss to the 
US taxpayer, and in effect is an addi- 
tional subsidy to a wasteful industry.) 

Help for the Gila will have to come 
from outside the area. Here, one of the 
very qualities that makes the Gila so 
attractive, the fact that it is relatively 
“undiscovered,” works to its detriment. 
The Gila needs more supporters. If you 
live in the Southwest, hike its canyons, 
visit its threatened roadless areas, and 
get involved. Those especially con- 
cerned with the loggingissue should get 
a copy of the Gila’s Ten Year Umber 
Sale Program. A somewhat dated ver- 
sion of the program, together with a 
map which locates sales, is in the En- 
vironmental Impact Statement, Gila 
Forest Plan. The Forest Service still 
may have copies of this document, al- 
though at last report few were left. On 
request, the Gila NF should be able to 
supply a separate copy of the Ten Year 
Timber Sale Program, however. Earth 
First! also has copies of the “Program.” 
If you want one, please write the Editor 
and enclose a SASE. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

* Please write your US senators (US 
Senate, Washington, DC 20510) and 
representatives (House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, DC 20515) and ask 
that the Forest Service road budget 
be eliminated. With all the talk about 
cutting the deficit, you’d think it 
would be easy to do this, but the pro- 
timber lobby is strong. Also write Rep- 
resentative Sidney Yates (D-IL), and 
thank him for his efforts to cut the 
FS budget and urge him to continue 
the fight. 

* Write in support of those appealing 
the Gila Forest Plan. Voice your disap- 
proval of the Plan. Mention that it 
totally understates the impact on 
roadless country, and fails to address 
the overgrazing problem. Write: 
Sotero Muniz, Regional Forester, 
USFS, 517 Gold Ave. SW, Albuquerque, 
NM 87102 

Dale Robertson, Chief, Forest Service, 
POB 2417, Wash., DC 20013. 

Leon Czolgosz is a former assistant 
editor of Earth First! and is one of the 
foremost experts in the US on Forest 
Service issues. 
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Northeast Kingdom Wilderness Park & 


Biological Preserve 


by Jamie Sayen 

I strongly support George Wuerthner’s 
call for a Northeast Kingdom National 
Park for the northern Vermont bioregion. 

I have taken up the cause in an editorial 
for the newspaper for which I write in 
northern New Hampshire. But, I have 
reservations about George’s plan, which 
I’ll address briefly. 

First is the notion of National Park. I 
reject any plan which proposes managing 
the Park along the lines of Yellowstone, 
Yosemite, etc. [which, of course, is not 
what George intends]. This Park must 
be a Northeast Kingdom Wilderness 
Park and Biological Preserve. It must 
be managed by ecological criteria only. 
Tourism must not be permitted to trash 
or trivialize the region’s splendor. True 
wildness is feasible for the region be- 
cause, while it is a magnificent example 
of Transition-Boreal wildlands, it has no 
spectacular tourist attractions like Old 
Faithful, so Boobus tourista will see no 
reason to visit. 

Appropriate tourism (i.e., hikers and 
possibly limited animal-drawn wagons) 
could be accommodated. There would 
be absolutely no catering to the Win- 
nebago/bumper sticker mentality. The 
other Parks pander to the worst ele- 
ments of our culture. The visitor to 
NEKWP would be attracted to the 
wilderness for educational and spiritual 
reasons. The rich diversity of landforms 
and wildlife in the hills, valleys, and ex- 
tensive wetlands would provide an edu- 
cational experience obtainable in few 
other places. 

Opportunities to study different 
ecosystems, plant-plant, plant-animal, 
and animal-animal relationships would 
abound. The Park would offer people 
opportunities to recover a sense of what 
it is like to live in harmony with the 
natural world. What an example we 
could set: People visiting wild places 
without harming them! 

The Northeast Kingdom is sparsely 
populated and very poor. Essex County 
(the heart of the proposed park) has 
less than 7000 people, about 1.2% of Ver- 
mont’s population, and down from its 
1900 population of over 8000. Manufac- 
turing, not logging or farming, provides 
55% of personal income. The value of 
Vermont forest land is lowest in the 
Northeast Kingdom. 

Since much of the Kingdom has been 
cut, and many of its native inhabitants 
have been driven to extinction locally, 
the area of the proposed Park cannot 
now be described as true wilderness. 
Labor-intensive healing work must be 
performed to enable the area to resume 
its natural evolution. 

Logging roads, bridges, and dams 
must be carefully removed. Streams 
and commercially-cut forests must be 
restored. Work must be done to insure 
successful reintroduction of extirpated 
natives like Gray Wolf, Wolverine, 
Cougar, and Caribou. This healing pro- 
cess will take many decades. It will offer 
healthy alternative jobs to those who 
log the woods now. 

Instead of typical tourist exhibits, 
the Park could feature exhibits illustrat- 
ing methods of wilderness recovery. 
These could help folks from all around 
Turtle Island gain first-hand experience 
in how to begin the healing process in 
their own bioregion. Because the King- 
dom’s moist climate is conducive to 
rapid revegetation, results of the 
wilderness recovery efforts will quickly 
become apparent. 

Reintroducing Gray Wolves will pres- 
ent a special challenge. Part of their 
niche has been taken by the Eastern 
Coyote (possibly a new species), which 
began to be observed less than 50 years 
ago. The dynamics of a Gray Wolf-East- 
ern Coyote dance in the Kingdom will 
be fascinating. 

Doug Peacock’s idea (Samhain 87) of 
creating a preserve for “problem” 
Grizzly Bears inspires me to suggest 
that the NEKWP also serve as a 
sanctuary for naughty Black Bears and' 
other “problem” animals. It could also 
include a “halfway house” to de-domes- 
ticate wild animals which have been cap- 
tured or injured by humans. 

To achieve this vision, a large area 
will be required, which leads me to my 


second main reservation about George’s 
proposal. I support creation of a Wilder- 
ness Park in the Northeast Kingdom 
along the boundary lines George draws 
(inside Routes 114 and 2, the Connec- 
ticut River and the Canadian border). 
But I would propose such a Park only 
in the context of a far larger wilderness 
area. The northern sector of New 
Hampshire (north of White Mountain 
National Forest) and the northern half 
of Maine should be included. I would 
call this the Caribou Wilderness be- 
cause it encompasses most of the former 
range of the Caribou in the northeast- 
ern United States. 

George described the wildlife and to- 
pography of the Northeast Kingdom 
well. Northern New Hampshire is, in 
many respects, similar. It is an area of 
several hundred thousand acres. It is 
very boggy. It has a growing population 
of Moose (which will be hunted in NH 
in 1988), and a significant Black Bear 
population (which is vulnerable to radio- 
collar hunting and poaching). It would 
be ideal for Cougar, Gray Wolf, Wol- 
verine, Lynx and Caribou reintroduc- 
tion. New Hampshire’s northern tip lies 
north of the main range of the Appalac- 
hians, but is very mountainous, with 
many peaks exceeding 3000 feet in ele- 
vation. It is considerably more moun- 
tainous than the Northeast Kingdom. 

These northern, privately owned 
lands are a mix of northern hardwood 
and spruce-fir. They are richer ecologi- 
cally than White Mountain National 
Forest lands. Northern NH’s forests are 
more heavily composed of hardwoods 
than are those of northern Maine. 

A publisher in Augusta, Maine, 
Lance Tapley, is proposing the creation 
of a National Park or National Forest 
in Maine’s northern woods. Earth 
First !’s Preserve Appalachian Wilder- 
ness task force supports the creation 
of a 10 million acre Wilderness in Maine, 
connected to Wilderness in northern 
New Hampshire and the Northeast 
Kingdom Wilderness Park to form a 
huge Caribou Wilderness. The Maine 
land is owned by timber companies 
which have used napalm to defoliate 
weed species (hardwoods such as 
maple!) so they could concentrate on the 
conifers which predominate. 

In conjunction with our Canadian 
neighbors, we should make this Caribou 
Wilderness international. The long 
Quebec-Maine border should be erased. 
(The border area is now threatened by 
a $200 million ski development proposed 
for Mont Gosford.) 

Several objections have been raised 
to this plan. Folks in this area rightfully 
distrust the federal government, and 
are opposed to being governed by 
Washington, DC. George and I have 
pointed out that at least DC has a 
mechanism for accountability, whereas 
corporations like Champion Interna- 
tional make their own laws. If it be- 
comes most profitable to do so, Cham- 
pion will sell to speculators and develop- 
ers, abandoning the area with no sense 
of responsibility to folks who have de- 
pended upon them. 

In an age of conglomerate take-overs, 
large landholdings are used as collateral 
for “junk bonds.” Employees of Cham- 
pion cannot say whether these North- 
east Kingdom holdings figure in the 
company’s long-range plans. Champion 
is now doing liquidation cutting there. 
The nearest Champion mill is 200 miles 
away in New York. Informed specula- 
tion suggests they may be considering 
unloading their holdings in the King- 
dom to concentrate on more profitable 
regions. The timber industry is on the 
decline in the northeastern US. 

The time is ripe for our government 
to purchase large tracts at bargain 
prices before they are subdivided. Ver- 
mont’s Governor Kunin cites a price of 
$250 per acre for land in the Northeast 
Kingdom. A 400,000 acre Wilderness 
Preserve could be bought for $100 mil- 
lion or less. What do we pay for one 
Air Force jet? 

The most valid concern is the fear of 
park-related development in the area. 
That need not happen if the Park is man- 
aged as a biological reserve and wilder- 
ness recovery area. By emphasizing the 
biocentric ethic, the Park will not at- 


tract the Winnebago mentality, and 
probably won’t attract huge numbers 
of people. The increase in visitors to 
' the region could be handled by some of 
the towns on the periphery of the Park: 
St. Johnsbury, Lyndon ville, Newport, 
and Island Pond, Vermont, and Lancas- 
ter and Colebrook, NH. Established 
towns would receive an economic boost, 
but no new tourist traps would be built. 

The fear of loss of employment is also 
a valid concern, but actually our pro- 
posal will create jobs. Wilderness recov- 
ery is labor intensive. Loggers will have 
the opportunity to use their knowledge 
of the woods for healing. Some ex-log- 
gers will get jobs as guides. 

I would like to see the immediate cre- 
ation of a summer intern program for 
high school and college age kids with 
an interest in wilderness recovery. They 
could develop a wilderness recovery in- 
ventory while cavorting in lovely wild 
country. 

One critic called George and me “pre- 
sumptuous” for assuming that this pro- 
posal would result in the reestablish- 
ment of native species. It was far more 
presumptuous to have driven them off 
in the first place, and it is presumptuous 
to doubt the regenerative power of 
Mother Earth and her children. 
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Jamie Sayen, writer and northern, 
NH environmentalist, is the PAW 
coordinator. 


Wuerthner Replies to Sayen 


by George Wuerthner 

Editor’s note: The following notes from 
George Wuerthner serve specifically as 
an addendum to his Northeast Kingdom 
article in our last issue and to Jamie’s 
article in this issue. They also serve gen- 
erally as part of our growing discussion 
on wilderness in the East, and as part 
of the ongoing debate over the merits 
of National Park status for wild lands. 

In Vermont, one political fact 
strengthening the possibility that a new 
preserve might be able to be strictly 
protected from development is that the 
state has one of the strictest environ- 
mental laws in the United States, ACT 
250. ACT 250 gives the state the power 
to review every proposed major de- 
velopment in the state and assess its 
impact on wildlife, water quality, air 
quality, schools, traffic, land values, and 
other aspects of the natural and social 
environments. If it is thought that a 
development would have significant im- 
pact, the state has the right to deny a 
permit or propose mitigating actions. 
ACT 250 is a major step toward protect- 
ing the kind of environment people 
want, as opposed to accepting what land 
developers deliver. 

Of course, ACT 250 does have loop- 
holes. One weakness of 250 is that 
Vermont has no state-wide planning to 
determine how developed the state 
should be in ten years. This lack is now 
being discussed and a state-wide plan 
may be developed in coming years. 

Interest in the Northeast Kingdom 
Park proposal is growing, partly be- 
cause some people in Vermont realize 
that a Park could bring in tourist money. 
Indeed, economically a park would ben- 
efit the region. It would eliminate few 
existing jobs since most of the land is 
used for logging and even the amount 
of logging is minimal. Currently in the 
Northeast Kingdom there is a window 
of opportunity for major land acquisi- 
tion and wilderness recovery because 
land prices are low — about $250 an 
acre — and major parcels are in the 
hands of only a few landowners, so pur- 
chase by the government would be rela- 
tively easy. However, land prices in New 
England are rising rapidly, particularly 


in New Hampshire and southern Ver- 
mont, and within ten years the land 
boom will probably hit the Northeast 
Kingdom. Then the large timber com- 
panies may sell their lands in small par- 
cels for subdivisions, as is already hap- 
pening in New York’s Adirondacks, 
southern Maine, and other areas where 
timber companies have land in places 
desired for recreational houses. If the 
move to buy this land does not occur 
soon, it may be impossible in 20 years, 
as land prices will be too high, the land 
will be checkerboarded into small par- 
cels preventing comprehensive land 
planning, and habitat will be 
fragmented. 

The establishment of a Northeast 
Kingdom National Park would have un- 
desirable side effects, but this may be 
an unavoidable cost of protection. It 
would be less destructive for condos and 
summer houses to be built around the 
fringes than for them to be built 
throughout the region. 

The Northeast Kingdom is not the 
only area in the Northeast presenting 
an excellent opportunity for wilderness 
restoration. It is also realistic to pro- 
mote creation of a new National Forest, 
and subsequently a new Wilderness 
Area, in Maine. Most of northern Maine 
is owned by timber companies who 
would probably consider selling. 

In many ways the East is in a better 
position for wilderness recovery than 
the West. Local economies in the East 
are less dependent upon natural re- 
source development, and many of its 
rural areas are actually less developed 
than places in the West. For example, 
in the Adirondacks one can climb a peak 
and see nothing but forests stretching 
into the distance. Logging does occur 
there, but not on a scale approaching 
that of many forests in the West. The 
era of pillage was a century ago in the 
East, and the land has partly healed. 
There are generally no livestock in east- 
ern National Forests. Because of this, 
it might be easier to reintroduce Gray 
Wolves and Mountain Lions in the 
Adirondacks than in the West, though 
hunters would oppose reintroductions, 
saying that wolves and lions eat deer. 
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Compromise in the White Mountains be on M ,, 

problem in the FS, and environmen- ground, and as Granite Dome wrote in The executive director of TOA was 

by A1 Pine tahsts are feuding amongst themselves. EF! earlier this year, he deserves our Charles Levesque. He was recently ap- 

Pseudo-environmentalists like the Soci- gratitude for this. pointed program director for the Trust 

The settlement of New Hampshire’s or ^" e Preservation of New Hamp- In August, WMNF funds for addi- for New Hampshire Lands. The Trust 

White Mountain National Forest shire Forests sided with the Forest Ser- tions to the Forest dried up. There is was recently voted $20 million by the 

(WMNF) forest plan appeal on October Y^ ce and allegedly aided the Timber $900 million in DC earmarked for land NH legislature to buy the development 

6 dramatizes anew the wisdom of the Owners Association (TOA), which ap- purchases for National Forests, but rights (and in some cases, to buy the 

Earth First! ethic: “No Compromise in pealed the forest plan because it wanted Raygun won’t release it. land outright) to about 100,000 acres 

Defense of Mother Earth!” mol ' e land t0 cut. As a result of the ap- ENVIRONMENTAL GROUPS statewide. This sounds like a good idea 

Environmentalists had stopped 55 P eal experience, some mainstream en- SPLIT IN NEW ENGLAND: Low for a politically and environmentally 

timber sales in the WMNF, and they vironmentalists are coming to realize morale in the FS has already been men- backward state. But, with the Trust 

thought they had a winnable Supreme that EF! s no compromise ethic is the tioned. There are some fine individuals firmly in the hands of the TOA, and 

Court case over the issue of deficit or ljy viable approach to the issue of working at the WMNF. They may be- with the support of the NH business 

sales, yet they let the Forest Service wilderness preservation. lj eve they can manage a forest better community, the Trust now appears to 

(FS) off with a compromise which pro- [Ed. note. In December, the TOA than the gods, but they are decent be designed mostly to benefit timber 

tects 100,000 acres in six roadless areas dropped its appeal.] people who love the forest. They are owners, rather than to preserve lands 


for only the next nine years. BELOW COST SALES: The biggest 

Environmentalists felt they had a disappointment concerns the abandon- 

case which, if upheld by the Supreme ment of the suit against below cost 

Court, would have stopped deficit sales. As long as the appeal was in ef- 

timber sales nationwide. Yet they feet, 55 sales were stopped. Doug Foy, 

traded it for a nine-year stay of execu- lead counsel for the CLF, said the stay 

tion for six tracts which merit im- was the most comprehensive yet issued, 

mediate Wilderness designation: Kil- He feels the appellants could have won, 

kenny, Wild River, Kinsman, Carr but it would have taken years. He feared 

Mountain, the North Slope of the Pres- that if the Supreme Court decided 

identials, and the Pemigewasset against the environmentalists, all would 

Extension. have been lost, and the six roadless 

At the end of the ten-year forest plan areas would have been opened for 
(1996) these lands will be available for destruction. 

clearcuts, ATV trails, or Wilderness de- The FS defense of below cost sales 

signation. So, we’ll have to enter the was and is ludicrous. First, WMNF 

appeal process again when the FS Supervisor Mike Hathaway boasted 

schedules more “wildlife management that roads would be closed and reseeded 

cuts” and other euphemisms for biocide after the completion of a sale. Then, 

in the next ten-year plan. when asked about below cost sales in 

In fairness to environmentalists who the WMNF, he complained that the FS 

appealed the plan, it must be noted that was a victim of unfair accounting prac- 

life in White Mountain National Forest tices. If we could depreciate those roads 

would have been far worse without the over a 20-year period, we’d show a 

appeal because the WMNF forest plan, profit, he mumbled. Foy reminded him 

like all other National Forest plans, is that he had just said the roads would 

atrocious. Six backeountry areas have only be used for one or two years, and, 

been saved for nine years, FS “wildlife therefore, it was not appropriate to de- 
management” practices will be moni- preciate them over a 20-year period, 

tored, and some environmentalists are There are other FS refinements of this 

preparing for a fight to achieve perma- argument, but it all boils down to the 

nent protection for these and other same thing: more FS BS. 

roadless areas. But. . . WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT: The 

The challenge for eastern EF!ers is forest plan called for the usual Forest 

to transform the debate over saving Service “management” practices: Man- 

wilderness remnants into a debate age for game species like deer, rabbits 

about preserving Big Wilderness in the and grouse; use the notorious “edge-ef- 

WMNF and throughout New England. feet” argument to justify more roads 

THE APPEAL AND SETTLE- and clearcuts. 

MENT: The appeal was filed April 30, Sure, this may yield more species; but 

1986, by the Conservation Law Found- any EF!er worth her or his monkey- 

ation (CLF) of Boston on behalf of itself, wrench knows that these edge species 

The Wilderness Society, Sierra Club, are already well represented elsewhere. 

National Audubon Society, and Defen- FS officials say they “don’t know” how 

ders of Wildlife. The primary challenge many of the sensitive, Threatened and 

concerned timber harvesting and road Endangered species require young dis- 
budding which would harm wildlife turbance forests, 

habitat, watershed protection and back- Do shy, sensitive, Threatened or En- 

country recreation in the six roadless dangered species thrive in areas dis- 

areas. The appeal challenged below cost turbed by humans? Ask Lynx, Pereg- 

timber sales and the wildlife manage- rine Falcon, Pine Marten, Bald Eagle, 

ment strategy of the WMNF. The appel- Or ask the Spirit of Gray Wolf, Wol- 

lants received a stay which stopped 55 verine, or Cougar. They’ll tell you the 

timber sales and road building in all FS misuses statistics to justify a timber 

roadless areas of the National Forest. harvest of 35 million board feet on the 

In addition to protecting the six road- WMNF this year. How committed is the 

less areas until 1996 from all roads and FS to the welfare of wildlife? In the 

cuts except for cases of “catastrophe,” entire WMNF there is only one wildlife 

the settlement calls for joint environ- biologist! 

mentalist-Forest Service review of FS To the credit of the Forest Service, 

wildlife management practices. In re- its representatives have suggested that 

turn, environmentalists dropped the ap- recovery of the Canada Lynx will prob- 

peal but reserve the right to appeal in- ably require closure of some hiking 

dividual sales. The 55 timber sales trails in the higher elevations. This 

halted by the stay can now proceed. The won’t sit well with yuppie hikers, but 

court test of the below cost timber sales honest environmentalists agree that 

has been abandoned. there are too many trails in Lynx 

The EF! translation of the settlement habitat. Formerly, Lynx frequented 

reads: Environmentalists gave up a lower elevations, but these areas are 

winnable case of national significance developed now, and if any Lynx survive 

and their right to delay the implemen- in New Hampshire, they do so at higher 

tation of an atrocious forest plan for the elevations. 

several years the case would have been The FS doesn’t know if the Lynx sur- 

in court. In return, the FS gave up no- vives in NH, yet they planned to de- 

thing. They merely delay for nine years stroy some of the vanishing Lynx 

their plans to “manage” these six road- habitat. If it is still there, the Lynx is 

less areas, and they must give lip-ser- in trouble in NH, but is not on the fed- 

vice to the review of wildlife eral Endangered Species list, so the En- 

management. dangered Species Act can’t be used to 

Environmentalists did not even force stop FS activities, 
the FS to agree to guidelines to review- ADDITIONS TO THE WMNF: An 

ing the wildlife management. Neither essential ingredient for wise wildlife 

side knows how the monitoring will management is for the FS to purchase 

occur, but the FS intends to exclude more private lands contiguous to the 

those who strongly oppose the FS WMNF. Fifteen percent of lands within 

philosophy of wildlife management. Ob- the Forest’s purchase boundaries are 

viously, this means little consideration still in private hands. Given New Hamp- 

will be given to the reintroduction of shire’s obscene rate of development, 

native species driven from these moun- this means more condos unless those 

tains by Euroamerican marauders. lands are purchased soon. The WMNF 

In the aftermath of the settlement, recently added 10,664 acres in five 

several things are clear: Despite the tracts. Even these small additions were 

“friendly” settlement, the appellants almost sandbagged earlier this year by 

and the Forest Service dislike and dis- a Jesse Helms protege. Fortunately, 

trust each other; there is a real morale WMNF supervisor Hathaway stood his 


frustrated because they must operate from developers. Indeed, timber “har- 

under Reagan’s Forest Service and vesting,” even clearcutting, will be al- 

under the weight of FS bureaucratic lowed on Trust lands which are designed 

coiruption. for multiple (ab)use. Thus the timber 

This dissension should help the cause owners will be able to cut their land 

of wilderness lovers. But, here in New while receiving payments for not “de- 

England, environmental and pseudo- veloping” it. 

environmental groups are at each NEW HAMPSHIRE EARTH 

other’s throats. The Appalachian Moun- FIRST!: NHEF!ers must monitor the 
tain Club (AMC) is opposed to more “wildlife management monitors.” 

Wilderness in the WMNF. They fear Otherwise, our National Forest will, by 

their hut system ($34 a night at some default, be in the hands of the likes of 

huts) might be jeopardized. In fact the the Forest Service employee who said 

boundary of the 45,000-acre Pemigewas- that because man has altered the envi- 

set Wilderness was drawn to exclude ronment, “We can’t depend on Nature” 

the AMC huts. As a result, the 15,000- anymore! 

acre northern slope of the Pemi was NHEF! PROPOSAL FOR THE 

excluded. The AMC stood with the FS WHITE MOUNTAIN NATIONAL 
on the appeal, because they dislike FOREST 

Wilderness and they dislike The Wilder- *The 100,000 acres in the six roadless 
ness Society. Because of the posture of areas should be designated Wilderness 
the AMC, the FS can truthfully say that immediately. 

many “environmentalists” oppose more *The Forest Service should be man- 
Wildemess in NH. dated to manage for shy, sensitive, 

The Society for the Protection of New Threatened, and Endangered species 

Hampshire Forests also stood with the like Canada Lynx, Pine Marten, and 

Forest Service. They believe in selective Bald Eagle. 

cutting everywhere. The SPNHF was *The Lincoln incinerator, just south of 

infuriated that national groups ap- the Pemi Wilderness, should be closed, 

pealed the forest plan. Apparently they It is dumping ash containing dioxin on 

don’t think National Forests are na- the banks of the beautiful Pemigewas- 

tional issues. Ironically, the SPNHF set River. 

was founded by out-of-staters. *The WMNF should purchase the re- 

The SPNHF allegedly violated the maining 15% of the lands which lie 

agreement not to disclose the details within its purchase boundaries. Those 

of the negotiations by supplying confi- boundaries should be expanded and the 

dential information to the NH Timber new lands should also be purchased by 

Owners Association. Recall that the the WMNF. 

TOA was appealing the plan because it *Gradually the entire WMNF should be 

excluded too much of the Forest from restored to Big Wilderness. Close all 

their chainsaws. roads and most hiking trails. Return the 

Actually, the TOA was reasonably Natives: Gray Wolf, Wolverine, Cougar! 
happy with the forest plan. Their appeal 

was designed to help the FS force more WHAT YOU CAN DO: EF!ers want- 

compromises upon environmentalists. ing to work for Wilderness in the 
The appeal was treated by the environ- WMNF should contact Daniel Mackay, 

mental appellants as a joke, and TOA POB 865, Lincoln, NH 03251 (603-745- 

was excluded from negotiations. TOA 3373). 
is expected to drop their appeal. (If, 

by some fluke, they won their appeal, Al Pine is rumored to be a disgrun- 

the settlement between the environ- tied FS employee who took early retire- 
mentalists and the FS would be nul- ment to hike with hammer and 60- 

lified, and the 55 timber sales would penny nails in WMNF roadless areas. 
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Reforming the Forest Service 


by Randall O’Toole 

You want to reform the Forest Service? 
How much are the National Forests 
worth to you? In particular, how much 
is outdoor recreation worth to you? This 
is a critical question because the timber 
industry increasingly argues that, “En- 
vironmentalists complain about below- 
cost timber sales, but they themselves 
refuse to pay for forest recreation.” 

Actually, few environmental groups 
oppose recreation fees, and many believe 
that complaints about money-losing 
timber and grazing programs will be 
taken more seriously if the Forest 
Service’s recreation program comes 
closer to paying for itself. Today, that 
program costs taxpayers $100 million 
per year, but returns less than $30 mil- 
lion per year. Recreation loses money 
because Congress forbids the Forest 
Service from charging fees for any recre- 
ation other than developed recreation. 
Later, I’ll show that this is a bad law. 

There is increasing evidence that rec- 
reation — particularly the forms of 
recreation which conflict with timber 
sales — is the most valuable use of the 
National Forests. Forest Service 
economists estimate that recreation is 
worth anywhere from 25 cents an hour, 
for driving on forest roads, up to $7.50 
an hour, for hunting trophy animals such 
as Mountain Goat. On the average, says 
the Forest Service, people are willing to 
pay about 70 cents an hour for National 
Forest recreation — or, in Forest Service 
jargon, about $8.25 per visitor day, a 
visitor day being 12 hours long. 

At this rate, the total annual recre- 
ation value of the National Forests is 
as much as the value of all other Na- 
tional Forest resources combined. The 
National Forest System receives about 
250 million visitor days of use per year, 
worth about $2 billion. Total annual Na- 
tional Forest timber receipts are under 
$1.5 billion, while all other National 
Forest values, including minerals, 
water, and grazing, total about $500 
million. 

Why, then, is recreation — and scenic 
beauty, wildlife, clean water, and all 
other attributes which recreationists 
seek — given such a short shrift by Na- 
tional Forest managers? To answer this, 
try to imagine Forest Service officials, 
not as “freddies” who just want to kill 
trees, but as ordinary people like you 
or me. They want income to support 
their families. They probably have prob- 
lems at work, and they want ways to 
solve these problems. They certainly 
have egos, and they want others to like 
and praise them. 

Now think of the Forest Service as 
a system and ask: how can this system 
provide bureaucrats with income, ways 
to solve problems, and praise? The most 
obvious answer, in the Forest Service 
as anywhere else, is money. Income is 
money, more money always seems to 
be needed to solve problems, and the 
people who get the money get the 
praise. 

Imagine you are a district ranger, and 
you want income, solutions to problems, 
and praise — that is, you want a bigger 
budget. You try to get money by prom- 
oting recreation on your ranger district. 
But immediately you find out that the 
law forbids you from collecting fees for 



(C) 1988 by Lone Wolf Circles 

The dance of the rocks is so tight, 
their molecules vibrating so fast, that 
they mistakenly seem solid. They wear 
the illusion of permanence like antique 
lace, appear unchanging through the 
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95% of the recreation which goes on in 
your district. The fees you do collect 
must be turned over to the U.S. Treas- 
ury and you never see them again. 

You ask your representative in Con- 
gress for recreation money, but she is 
not helpful. Most of the people who re- 
create in your ranger district live out- 
side her Congressional district. Since 
they can’t vote for her, she sees little 
reason to support them. 

You might decide to simply leave the 
district alone and let the recreationists 
enjoy it. But your supervisor is on your 
back: Your tiny budget and tiny staff 
makes him look bad, and even if you 
don’t want to get ahead in the agency, 
he does. If you don’t do something soon, 
perhaps he’ll merge your district with 
another one and kick you upstairs. 

Next, you try grazing. The owners 
of nearby ranches would just love to let 
their cows spend summer vacations on 
the National Forest. The Forest Service 
only collects $1.35 for each month a cow 
spends on the district, but the law al- 
lows you to keep half of that for your 
own budget. The other half, like all the 
recreation fees, goes to the Treasury. 

After issuing a few grazing permits, 
your representative calls to say, “Jack 
Rancher is one of my best friends and 
his whole family votes. If you increase 
the grazing allotments, I’ll get more 
money for you to spend on range man- 
agement. Maybe I’ll even find some 
money for recreation.” 

But then your supervisor calls. 
“You’re doing better,” he says, “but not 
good enough. The regional forester is 
going to retire soon, and I’m trying to 
get his job. If you don’t get some more 
action, my forest will look slow and 
they’ll hire someone else. So get 
moving.” 

The supervisor can mean only one 
thing: timber. The timber on your dis- 
trict is worth only $20 to $30 per 
thousand board feet. Sale preparation 
and timber roads will cost more than 
that. But your job is on the line, so you 
call your representative again. 

“Money for below-cost timber sales?” 
she exclaims. “Why, Joe Logger is one 
of my best friends — and everyone work- 
ing at his sawmill votes. Of course I’ll 
get you the money. By the way, I 
couldn’t find you any money for recre- 
ation, but I’m sure the recreationists 
will appreciate all the timber roads 
you’re going to build for them.” 

Soon you find an unexpected bonus: 
You keep some of the receipts from the 
timber you sell. Part of the sales re- 
ceipts is allocated to brush disposal. A 
larger part is for reforestation. You can 
even use some for wildlife habitat im- 
provement and relocation of the trails 
you obliterated with the new roads. 
Your representative gives you $40 per 
thousand board feet for roads and sale 
preparation, but you only need to return 
$0.50 perthousand to the U.S. Treasury 
— the Forest Service can keep all the 
rest. Timber is even better than grazing 
at enhancing your budget and prestige 
within the agency. 

Your supervisor especially likes 
timber because he also gets some of the 
reforestation money. Although the 
money is deducted from timber sale re- 
ceipts in order to plant trees, the super- 
visor gets about 20% to spend on “over- 


patterns. Since our tribal Pleistocene 
past we have sought it out, men and 
women of every color sculpting totems 
to last the ages, carving away the 
smoke-blackened surface of their cave- 
homes to expose a design highlighted 
by the lighter rock beneath. Rhythms 
of time, created as one line spiraling 
out, looking at a distance like concentric 
circles, announcing the sacred places of 
the American Southwest. 

It’s always just out of sight, carved 
in the pink and purple surfaces of vol- 
canic mammoths, locked into the unhur- 
ried pace of the geologic show. You come 
to it the same way you finally trace it 
with the shaking tip of your finger — 
tentatively, spiraling sensuously down 
the narrows of ancient river canyons. 
Winding outward to enlightenment and 


head,” perhaps a new computer in his 
office and a new Forest Service car to 
impress officials from the regional 
office. 

You still have no money for recre- 
ation. But good news — your supervisor 
has been promoted to regional forester 
and he has promised to make you a 
forest supervisor soon. As supervisor, 
it will be your job to see that your dis- 
trict rangers know what their jobs are. 

It’s now clear why timber is so impor- 
tant to Forest Service officials — be- 
cause timber provides over $500 million 
per year to the Forest Service’s budget. 
Fighting fires to protect timber adds 
another $150 million to the budget, 
while timber-roads add well over $100 
million more. By comparison, recre- 
ation is worth only about $100 million 
to the budget. As for wildlife, 
watershed, soils — the money these re- 
sources provide for the Forest Service’s 
budget is hardly worth counting. 

This shows why the law against rec- 
reation fees is such a bad law. Since 
forest managers receive no positive 
feedback from recreation, they have no 
reason to provide recreation. Because 
they do get positive feedback from 
timber sales — including sales which 
lose money — they sell timber even 
from areas where the recreation, wild- 
life, and other resources are much more 
valuable. 

Forest Service officials are simply or- 
dinary people responding to incentives 
built into the system. In order to make 
them to want to provide recreation — 
as well as beautiful scenery, wildlife 
habitat, and other amenities — the sys- 
tem must be redesigned to provide dif- 
ferent incentives. 

The best way to do this will be to let 
them charge recreation fees and give 
them the same share of those fees as 
they get from timber or grazing. Re- 
member, Forest Service economists say 
that recreation is worth far more than 
timber and grazing. The $8 per visitor 
day estimate may be high. But even if 
the Forest Service could only collect an 
average of $3 per visitor day, recreation 
would produce far more income than 
timber and grazing in every National 
Forest except those in the Pacific North- 
west and the deep South. 

This is the essence of my proposal to 
reform the Forest Service: Let the 
Forest Service collect market value for 
all resources. Fund all National Forest 
activities from two-thirds of the net in- 
come, so managers will emphasize rec- 
reation where it is the most valuable 
resource. Appropriate no money to the 
Forest Service for any reason, so mem- 
bers of Congress will have no opportu- 
nity to fund below-cost timber sales, 
grazing, and other destructive ac- 
tivities. Protect old growth, Spotted 
Owls, and other rare plants and animals 
with a stronger Endangered Species 
Act, so resources not covered by recre- 
ation fees will be maintained. 

Finally, protect all designated Wilder- 
ness Areas in trust for future genera- 
tions. Income from wilderness users — 
along with donations from wilderness 
supporters — will be used to buy the 
rights to develop de facto wilderness 
lands. Since the wilderness trusts won’t 
exercise those rights [i.e. , wilderness 
groups will choose non-use — preserva- 


Father Sky but simultaneously circling 
inward to mther Earth and our own 
true selves! Marking, as well, the end- 
less migrations of the two-legged story- 
tellers. 

It reminds us once again that we are 
all indigenous to this'“Turtle Island.” 
Looking back a few thousand years in- 
stead of a mere few hundred, stretching 
our limited concept of “home” from con- 
tinent to planet, we take on the inherent 
responsibilities of being “native.” We 
share in our common village roots these 
things: an intense sense of “place,” art 
and lifestyle celebrating the sacred, a 
deep understanding of the equality of 
all creation and reverence for a spirit 
of which we are a part, yet which is 
greater than our individual selves. It 
was recorded in rocks and interpreted 


tion — on the lands for which they have 
purchased the rights], this will effec- 
tively expand the Wilderness System. 

This proposal will immediately save 
millions of acres of roadless lands on 
which the Forest Service is planning 
below-cost timber sales. In Montana 
alone, for example, the Forest Service 
is proposing to road over a million acres 
of roadless lands in order to sell below- 
cost timber sales. These lands won’t be 
developed if the Forest Service must 
fund the roads from user fees. 

Wildlife habitat, watersheds, and 
scenery will all be maintained or im- 
proved. These reforms will even help 
roadless areas which contain valuable 
timber. The Forest Service is now try- 
ing to develop these areas for timber 
before Congress designates them 
Wilderness, because timber increases 
Forest Service budgets and Wilderness 
doesn’t. But under the proposed re- 
forms, Forest Service officials will re- 
ceive income whether they sell the 
timber or the development rights, so 
they will slow the rate of roadless area 
development. 

This proposal will not lead the Forest 
Service to overdevelop for recreation, 
as the demand for developed recreation 
such as RV parks and roads is not great 
enough to require more than a small 
portion of the National Forests — land 
which is already developed. While ORV 
users will continue to use parts of the 
forests outside of wilderness, hikers and 
other recreationists will have the oppor- 
tunity to organize together and outbid 
ORVers for the right to use parts of 
the forest undisturbed by snowmobiles 
or three-wheelers. 

You can find out how much these pro- 
posed recreation fees will cost you by 
estimating the number of 12-hour 
periods you spend recreating in the 
forests and multiplying by about $3, 
which is the amount I estimate the av- 
erage fee will be. Few people spend 
more than about 100 visitor days re- 
creating in the National Forests each 
year. At an average of $3 per day, 100 
days is about $300 per year — less than 
the cost of many mountain bikes, high 
quality backpacking tents, and maybe 
even less than the amount you spend 
on gasoline to reach the forests. 

How much is the National Forest en- 
vironment worth to you? Three hundred 
dollars per year or less is a small price 
to pay for millions more acres of wilder- 
ness and wildlife habitat, an end to 
timber sales in many National Forests, 
and significant reductions in grazing. 

Your ideas for reforming the Forest 
Service may be different. Remember, 
however, that the people who run the 
agency respond to incentives like 
budgets and prestige. If your reforms 
don’t give them an incentive to protect 
the environment, they’ll continue to 
misuse it. Before preparing your pro- 
posal, read my new book, Reforming 
the Forest Service. 

Reforming the Forest Service is 

available from Earth First! Books in 
Tucson for $18.50 postpaid. Further 
information is in the back section of 
this newspaper. 

Randall O’Toole is a forest economist 
and one of the most effective Forest Ser- 
vice critics in the US. 

Part XIII 


through song by Viking soothsayers, 
Druidic bards, Aboriginal dreamers, 
Zen monks. . . 

This is the common ground, embrac- 
ing damp soil with outstretched toes — 
pondering the shared elements of Hopi 
prophecy, Mayan divination, Tibetan 
prayer; and the many-tongued promise 
of Quetzalcoatl, the feathered serpent. 
His return is foretold in the Quinche 
calendar, the tell-tale paths of flowing 
blood and the cryptic toss of Guatema- 
lan crystal. They all speak of the catas- 
trophic cleansing which will result from 
our technocratic abandonment of our 
primal mind, our chronic left-brain 
dominance. 

Primal mind implies an often word- 
less reality, all the senses heightened 
continued on page 27 
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Deep Ecology and Magic: 

Notes of a Sleight-of-hand Sorcerer 


by David Abram 

These are dark times for magic. Not 
many people in North America even 
believe in magic nowadays. And no one 
has contributed to this sad state more 
than the magicians themselves — those 
sleekly suspicious characters who per- 
form at our gatherings and bedazzle us 
on TV, making things vanish and appear 
amidst a flurry of sequined assistants. 
Since the days of vaudeville, our magic 
has become an increasingly secular craft, 
forgetful of its origins in initiation, in 
communion and secret communication 
with wild nature, in trance. Today, 
having mislaid the original significance 
of the rites they perform, my fellow 
magicians prefer to call themselves 
“illusionists.” For although they sense 
something great and mysterious in the 
work they do, the rational language and 
world-view of the time fails to provide 
any way to acknowledge that mystery. 
“Your magic,” say the scientists, “is re- 
ally just an illusion set up to fool our 
perceptions, for as everyone knows the 
real world is not magic.” As a result, 
many modem magicians suffer from ter- 
rible guilt complexes for “fooling” their 
audiences. Many of them, like repen- 
tant sinners, have become professional 
debunkers — they spend much of their 
time straining to demonstrate that all 
psychics and faith healers are frauds, 
and that everything mysterious is really 
just a trick. 

And yet there are a few magicians, 
just a handful of us, who still believe 
in the magic. As sleight-of-hand prae- 
i titioners, we know that we are con- 
; nected with an ancient tradition by the 
fact that we work with the sacred mys- 
teries of perception — the same mys- 
teries that were studied and taught by 
our progenitors, the tribal shamans and 
sorcerors. Magicians, whether witch- 
doctors or warlocks, have always been 
those individuals chosen to follow the 
way of the incarnate or earthly powers. 
As a result of their deep trust in bodily 
or sensual experience, these individuals 
became adept at activating the imagina- 
tion of the senses. It was by tapping 
this wild, perceptual creativity in his 
or her clients that the tribal sorceror 
was able to effect numerous transforma- 
tions and remarkable cures. 

But the role of the sacred magician 
has shifted with the rise of civilization. 
Through the progressive domestication 
of tribal humanity, through the spread 
of institutional religion and urban logic, 
our species has all but lost its native 
ability to smell, to hear, to see deeply 
and creatively. Today’s magician has the 
great task, then, of reawakening the 
deep creativity of perception. Through 
the use of his or her sleights and subter- 
fuges, the magician endeavors to trick 
the senses free from their static holding 
patterns. If and when the magician is 
successful, we abruptly find ourselves 
immersed in a perceptual world far 
more vivid and wild than our tame 



definitions. 

In 1980 I received a generous fellow- 
ship from the Watson foundation to sup- 
port a year’s research into modes of per- 
ception utilized by traditional sorcerers 
in the equatorial islands of Indonesia 
and the mountain heights of Nepal. One 
aspect of this grant was especially 
unique: I was to journey into rural Asia 
not as an anthropologist but rather as 
a magician in my own right, in hopes 
of gaining a more direct access to the 
native practitioners. By approaching 
them not as an academic researcher but 
as a magician from the West I would 
explore from the inside the relation be- 
tween these traditional magicians and 
their magic. Here I will not write at 
length about my encounters with the 
shamans. It suffices to mention that my 
unorthodox approach was ultimately 
successful, that my magical skills 
brought me into the company of several 
exceedingly powerful and bizarre indi- 
viduals of the sort known as “dukuns” 
in Indonesia or “djankris” in Nepal. In- 
deed it was while staying in the house- 
hold of one of these djankris that I ex- 
perienced a unique shift in my own sen- 
sory awareness. 

On one of our first walks along the 
narrow cliff trails that wind from his 
village high in the Himalayas of eastern 
Nepal, my host had casually pointed out 
to me a certain boulder that he had 
“danced” on before attempting some 
especially difficult cures. It was a large 
rock thrusting out several feet beyond 
the cliff’s edge, its surface alive with 
pale white and red lichens. I recognized 
the boulder two days later when hiking 
back alone to the village from the yak 
pastures above, and I climbed out onto 
the rock to sit and gaze at the snow-co- 
vered mountains across the valley. It 
was a sparkling blue Himalayan morn- 
ing. Between gleaming peaks, two Lam- 
mergeier Vultures floated, wings out- 
stretched, riding invisible currents. 
Without thinking, I took a silver coin 
out of my pocket and began an aimless 
sleight-of-hand exercise, rolling the 
coin over the knuckles of my right hand. 
One of the huge birds swerved away 
from the snow peaks and began gliding 
over the valley, heading in my direction. 

I stopped rolling the coin and stared. 
At that moment the Lammergeier 
halted its flight and hung in the air, 
motionless for a moment against the 
peaks, then wheeled around and headed 
back toward its partner in the distance. 

I pondered for several seconds, then on 
impulse began rolling the coin down my 
knuckles once again, letting its silver 
surface catch the sunlight as it turned, 
reflecting the rays back into the sky. 
Instantly the bird swung out from its 
path and began soaring back in a wide 
arc. As I watched it approach, my skin 
began to crawl and come alive, like a 
community of bees all in motion. The 
creature loomed larger — a sort of hum- 
ming grew loud in my ears — and larger 
still, until it was there: an immense 
silhouette hovering just above my head, 
huge wing feathers rustling ever so 
slightly as they mastered the breeze. 
My fingers were frozen, unable to move 
— the coin dropped out of my hand. 
And then I felt myself stripped naked 
by an alien intelligence ten times more 
! lucid than my own. I do not know for 
how long I was transfixed . . . only know 
that I felt the air streaming past naked 
knees and heard the breeze whispering 
in my feathers long after the Other had 
departed. 

It was dusk before I returned to the 
village, stunned and wondering at this 
strange initiation. Elements of my own 
magic (the coin-rolling exercise) and the 
djankri’s magic (the sacred boulder) had 
been woven together by the sunlight 
into an unlikely meeting, an experience 
suggesting that the deepest magic has 
its source not in humanity itself but in 
the meeting, the encounter of the 
human with what is not human. I had 
had intimations of this teaching many 
times in the past, but I had never felt 
its implications as clearly as I did that 
evening, and as I have ever since. After 
a dinner of potatoes dipped in salt and 
ground peppers, I took out my field 
notes and began to write some conclu- 


sions. The following is excerpted from 
my research notes written in the Thami 
Valley, Eastern Nepal: 

It would be good if I began writing 
more often, rather than merely record- 
ing observations, for I have made prog- 
ress in that task, set for me months 
ago by a Javanese witch, of thinking 
sensually — thinking, that is, with the 
senses, or sensing with the thoughts. 
It is a sort of clairvoyance, really, since 
we usually imagine thoughts to take 
place in some interior space (we say that 
we think thoughts “inside” or that we 
are being “inward” when we are think- 
ing) while the senses are in direct con- 
tact with the exterior world. But to 
have one’s thoughts in direct contact 
with an exterior, open space — 
thoughts not just processing and inter- 
preting data from the other senses but 
thoughts which themselves are feeling 
their way through the shifting contours 
of an open world — how is this possible? 

Perhaps it’s best to begin with this 
fact: there is, indeed, an interior into 
which I commonly close myself when I 
think, but it is not really inside my par- 
ticular body or brain. It is, rather, the 
“inside” which my brain shares with all 
other brains that think in the same fash- 
ion. This interior is a sort of cave that 
has been formed among the sounds of 
the world, an auditory hollow that con- 
tinues to define its limits and to isolate 
itself. It is, in other words, this verbal 
space, the house of human language, 
this one region of the world which is 
inhabited strictly by us humans, and 
which we therefore feel to be an “inside” 
or an “interior” in relation to the “out- 
side” world which we appear to share 
with so many other forms of life. We 
readily perceive that this planet has 
given birth to many species, to so many 
styles of awareness and ways of being, 
yet our everyday thoughts as humans 
currently inscribe themselves within a 
region of awareness that seems strictly 
our own and that presumptively shuts 
out all other styles of consciousness. 
Today we see and hear all the rest only 
in terms of this privileged space — all 
the other animals, all the trees and 
oceans and rocks and storms, all that 
lack a human tongue, including Earth 
itself, we view only from our insiders’ 
space of purely human discourse. “If it 
cannot be put into words, then it does 
not exist,” we say, efficiently banishing 
all other types of awareness. What ar- 
rogance! That to be human is a unique 
thing is quite certain, but surely it is 
also unique to be a crow, or a frog, or 
a Night-blooming Cereus. To be able 
to think with words is a neat power in- 
deed — but that crow can actually fly! 

By way of analogy: a person who is 
gifted with a certain type of intelligence 
is not thereby rendered unable to under- 
stand, empathize, and communicate 
with the rest of humanity. If he chooses 
to shut himself within his particular sen- 
sitivity and to communicate solely with 
those few who share his gift, then so 
much the worse for him and his poten- 
tially wondrous sensitivity, which will 
become swollen and distorted. In a like 
manner our collective gifts as homo “sa- 
piens” hold a wonderful promise, but 
we betray that promise when we hide 
behind those gifts and use them as a 
barrier between ourselves and all else 
that lives. We have such potentially 
grand powers for empathy and com- 
munication, since there is something in 
us of every animal, and also something 
of plants and stones and seas, for we 
are woven of the same fabric as every- 
thing on Earth, and our textures and 
rhythms are those of the planet itself. 

Yet we have staked out and estab- 
lished a space that contains only what 
we believe is unique and privileged in 
ourselves. All who cannot speak our 
type of language are necessarily dumb, 
not really alive; nothing is mindful but 
ourselves — all else is inert, deter- 
mined, and therefore fit only for our 
observation and manipulation. We have 
closed ourselves into a universe of 
human verbiage. 

How strange this is, and sad — and 
how clear it is why we have come to a 
crisis in our particular history which is 


also a great crisis for the planet, ow 
can we ever become fully human when 
we have forgotten how to be genuine 
animals? 

The magicians With whom I have 
traded during the last nine months — 
like that monsoon magician of the rice 
paddies, or this mountain shaman 
whose medicineless cures are so re- 
markably successful — these are per- 
sons who struggle to regain those 
memories. That is what sets the magi- 
cian’s path apart from that of the mystic; 
while others seek to move out of their 
bodies, the magician fights to return 
to her/his body, to recover a place in 
this material world from which s/he 
feels somehow cut off and estranged. 
Thus the successful sorcerer is hardly 
a transcendent being — he is an animal, 
human, a creature of Earth. His magic, 
far from being a supernatural power, 
grows out of an almost proto-human at- 
tentiveness to nature itself — out of 
his ability to listen not only with his 
verbal mind, but with his animal mind, 
his plant mind, his soil, rock, river, and 
deep Earth mind. For the sorcerer 
knowns that the verbal space, this 
human gift, only makes sense for those 
who have learned how to enter that 
space, how to grow into it out of the 
silence; how to grow into the head from 
the body itself. 

Yet there are so many, these days, 
who speak of communication with 
supernatural powers and other, a-phys- 
ical worlds, so many who write that our 
destiny as conscious beings lies not with 
the planet but elsewhere, on other more 
spiritual worlds or in other dimensions. 
The new-age lecture halls resound with 
such assertions backed up with accounts 
of profound mystical experiences, of 
deeply spiritual sensations, of magic. I 
have an elegant intuition about all this, 
an intuition bom from certain sensa- 
tions experienced as a boy drawn to the 
study of conjuring back in the States, 
and then again, here, among the sha- 
mans of Asia. For I, too, have had some 
extraordinary mystical experiences in 
my life, some powerful bursts of oceanic 
awareness, but somehow these shifted 
states were always caught up in the mat- 
erial world that surrounds; they did not 
take me out of this world intp that 
purely spiritual region of disembodied 
freedom and light about which so many 
of my cohorts speak. No, for the young 
magician those experiences always re- 
volved around a heightened and 
clarified awareness of the organic world 
that enveloped him. Far from drawing 
him outside of this domain, his 
“spiritual” or “ecstatic” experiences 
never failed to make him startlingly 
aware of his corporeal presence, here, 
in the depths of a mysteriously shifting 
but none-the-less thoroughly physical 
world. So there grew in in me, steadily, 
a sense that the so-called spirit is really 
the breath of the material world; indeed 
that there is no spirit more spiritual 
than the dance of light on the water’s 
surface or the wind rustling in the 
leaves. What the conjuror is ever strain- 
ing to express with his vanishing coins 
continued on page 27 





The Natural Areas Movement 


by Reed Noss 

In October, 1987, nearly 500 profes- 
sional conservationists gathered in 
Peoria, Illinois, amid cornfields and tiny 
remnant prairies, to discuss such 
momentous topics as habitat fragmenta- 
tion, natural community management, 
presettlement vegetation, exotic species 
problems, environmental interpretation, 
and international conservation. This 
was not a one-shot, special-topic en- 
vironmental symposium, of which so 
many have occurred in recent years. 
Rather, this was the 14th annual confer- 
ence of the Natural Areas Association 
(NAA). The NAA is a non-profit, profes- 
sional society for individuals involved 
in the identification, evaluation, man- 
agement, and protection of natural 
areas. Most members are employed by 
nature preserve, natural heritage, or 
similar programs in federal, state, and 
local government agencies; by private 
groups such as The Nature Conservancy; 
or by environmental consulting firms. 

For most of these people, protecting 
natural areas is more than just a job. In 
an inspiring 1983 article in The Natural 
Areas Journal, George Fell of the Nat- 
ural Land Institute described what he 
called “the natural areas movement.” 
Fell was correct in using the term ‘move- 
ment.’ The people who work profession- 
ally for the protection of natural areas 
were drawn together by a common reali- 
zation that traditional parks and recre- 
ation programs were not saving the 
most important remnants of natural di- 
versity. The movement began in the 
Midwest, and remains centered there, 
because this is the region of the US 
with the smallest amount of natural 
area remaining. Every acre of unmod- 
ified land is precious in the Midwest, 
but opportunities for National Park, 
Wilderness, and similar big area desig- 
nations are extremely rare. Only a few 
dozen individuals gathered for the first 
natural areas workshop in 1974. In 1981, 
Greg Iffrig, then with the Missouri De- 
partment of Natural Resources, started 
The Natural Areas Journal. Greg re- 
mains editor today, and the journal has 
improved steadily to become a vital 
forum for natural area preservation and 
restoration strategies. Although the 
early focus was on small remnant natu- 
ral areas, the scope of articles has ex- 
panded to include National Parks, Na- 
tional Forests, and entire landscapes. 

I attended the 14th Annual Natural 
Areas Conference to evaluate the natu- 
ral areas movement and the NAA from 
an Earth First! perspective. My per- 
spective is undoubtedly biased, for I 
have been an NAA member since 1981, 
have attended previous NAA confer- 
ences, and have written articles for the 
The Natural Areas Journal. I have 
many friends within the NAA, but also 
former employers and others who have 
thwarted attempts with which I have 
been involved to protect and restore 
large natural areas in Ohio. From the 
beginning of my involvement with the 
natural areas movement, I have had 
strong and apparently controversial 
feelings about alternative directions the 
movement might take. With all due re- 
spect for the movement, I report on 
some current directions below. 

An amazing aspect of the NAA is the 
fervent participation of members in the 
annual meeting. Typically, professional 
societies draw only a tiny percentage 
of their members to meetings. But the 
NAA, with almost 1000 members, has 
attracted almost half of them to each 
recent annual conference. This level of 
involvement reflects an unswerving de- 
dication to the cause, as well as the fact 
that the annual conference presents an 
opportunity to see old friends and drink 
many gallons of beer. In both these 
senses, the NAA resembles Earth 
First!, but here the similarity almost 
ends. The NAA is a professional society, 
not an environmental advocacy group 
of radical amateurs. Hence, the natural 
areas movement is far more “bureau- 
cratized” than the EF! movement. The 
tone of a natural areas conference, as 
well as the appearance of participants, 
is more conventional than a Round 
River Rendezvous! This is how it should 
be, for the two movements have dissimi- 
lar functions in the environmental spec- 
trum. There is overlap between the two, 
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however. The NAA membership roster 
includes several names I know from 
EF!, and EF! t-shirts are seen at NAA 
conferences. I guess that at least 10% 
of NAA members are Earth First! 
subscribers. 

Besides dedication to the cause, a 
strong point of the NAA is the rich ex- 
pertise and experience of its members. 
Most members are professionals who 
have spent many years in the field of 
natural areas identification, design, and 
management. NAA members have 
more “hands-on” experience in conser- 
vation than almost any of the big-name 
(academic) conservation biologists 
whose words are taken as gospel but 
who are often incredibly naive about 
how conservation really works. The 
NAA membership is far more diverse 
than that of other professional societies, 
such as the Ecological Society of 
America, the Wildlife Society, the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, or the 
American Society of Plant Taxonomists. 
NAA members include scientists, site 
managers, interpretive naturalists, 
maintenance workers, and agency ad- 
ministrators. Inclusion of the latter cat- 
egory weakens the NAA in some ways. 
Although it might be a sign of power 
for the NAA to include bureaucrats, 
many agency administrators are woe- 
fully ignorant of ecology, and are guided 
in their decisions more by polities than 
by a love and understanding of the land. 
The public image of what their agency 
does is often considered more important 
than what it actually does, and ex- 
panded parking lots and picnic areas are 
considered more important than ex- 
panded protection. Fortunately, there 
are many exceptions to this generality. 

Yet the bureaucrat problem remains 
with the NAA. Agency administrators 
who generally have little of importance 
to say are given keynote address billings 
at NAA conferences. For example, suit- 
and-tie clowns from the Forest Service 
(FS) have presented key addresses at 
the last four conferences. Last year FS 
Chief Dale Robertson spoke, and this 
year Lairy Henson presented the same 
lop-sided story. Invariably, the message 
from the Forest Service concerns how 
much they are doing to identify and pro- 
tect Research Natural Areas (RNAs) in 
the National Forests. Yet RNAs as of 
1986 numbered only 150, and most are 
so small that their combined acreage 
constitutes only 0.1% of our National 
Forests. No wonder the Freddies like 
to brag about RNAs — they offer no 
threat to timber-oriented forest man- 
agement. Although nearly 600 new 
RNA proposals have emerged from the 
first cycle of forest plans, the acreage 
will remain tiny even if all are desig- 
nated. Wilderness is seldom mentioned 
by the FS bureaucrats at NAA confer- 
ences, because they erroneously 
evaluate Wilderness Areas in terms of 
recreational need, not natural diversity. 

Another key speaker at this year’s 
conference was William Penn Mott, Di- 
rector of the National Park Service. As 
with the FS speakers, most of Mott’s 
talk consisted of bureaucratic bragging 
about how much the Park Service is 
doing to safeguard natural diversity. 
Mott’s speechwriters were more know- 
ledgeable than those of the Freddies, 
however; they seem to be reading the 
latest conservation biology literature 
(including some of mine). Mott dis- 
cussed the need to apply landscape ecol- 
ogy to National Park planning, the need 
for buffer zones and broad habitat cor- 
ridors, the need to consider external 
threats and edge effects, etc. But from 
the way Mott stumbled through his 
written speech, it was obvious that he 
is not familiar with these concepts him- 
self. Mott’s announcement that the Park 
Service is on the verge of creating a 

50.000- acre Tallgrass Prairie National 
Park in Oklahoma, with an additional 

20.000- acre buffer, was encouraging, 
but such a small acreage will not sup- 
port a whole ecosystem, replete with 
Bison herds and Gray Wolves. Speaking 
of wolves, Mott declared that he re- 
cently set up a committee to educate 
the public about wolves in areas sur- 
rounding several National Parks. Now 
let’s get the wolf back into those parks! 

In contrast to the bureaucrats’ talks, 
was a slide presentation by Lou Gold 
of Earth First! and the Oregon Natural 
Resources Council. Lou has taken his 
slide talk on the road to inform people 


In an inspiring 1983 article in 
The Natural Areas Journal, 
George Fell of the Natural 
Land Institute described 
what he called “the natural 
areas movement.” Fell was 
correct in using the term 
‘movement/ The people who 
work professionally for the 
protection of natural areas 
were drawn together by a 
common realization that 
traditional parks and recre- 
ation programs were not 
saving the most important 
remnants of natural diversity. 
The movement began in the 
Midwest, and remains cen- 
tered there, because this is 
the region of the US with the 
smallest amount of natural 
area remaining. 

about the threats to the Kalmiopsis area 
and the Siskiyou Mountains in general, 
countered by an EF! proposal for a Sis- 
kiyou Big Wilderness National Park. 
Lou’s “monkeywrench of the truth” was 
probably the most popular talk of the 
conference. Although scheduled for the 
same time as two other talks, it filled 
the room and inspired much healthy 
emotion. Lou was asked to present it 
again later in the week. Amazingly, 
some Forest Service and BLM adminis- 
trators in the audience invited Lou to 
give his talk to their agencies. Lou im- 
pressed the professional conser- 
vationists of the NAA because he 
backed a spirited advocacy presentation 
with scientific facts and an understand- 
ing of the ecological concepts involved 
in the old growth issue. This blend of 
ecological credibility (in contrast to 
political credibility) and heart-felt com- 
mitment to deep ecology is what makes 
Earth First! a powerful movement. Sci- 
ence and emotion, rationality and intui- 
tion, are fundamentally not in conflict, 
as Lou ably demonstrates. They are 
yang and yin, necessary and 
complementary. 

Some deficiencies I have noted in the 
natural areas movement for many years 
are its sometimes narrow provincialism 
(an inability to see the Big Picture, or 
beyond state or even county bound- 
aries), and its “living museum” appro- 
ach to conservation. In the living 
museum approach, natural areas are 
seen as scientific curiosities where the 
biological hobbyist or professional can 
exercise his/her passion for studying 
things. The interest is primarily aes- 
thetic, and some might reasonably 
charge, elitist. The major problem that 
results both from provincialism and 
from the living museum approach is that 
small nature preserves are the end prod- 
uct. The need for large protected areas 
is not recognized when the focus is on 
homogeneous, remnant community- 
types or on rare plant populations (ani- 
mals, particularly large ones, have re- 
ceived far less emphasis in the natural 
areas movement). But as conservation 
biology has amply demonstrated, small 
preserves isolated from each other in 
human-dominated landscapes cannot 
maintain populations of large, wide- 
ranging animals, lead to problems of in- 
breeding and genetic drift even for 
small species, cannot incorporate natu- 
ral disturbance regimes and other 
ecosystem processes, and are vulnera- 
ble to external threats and edge effects. 
The traditional approach of setting 
aside pocket-handkerchief nature pre- 
serves is not saving biological diversity. 

Fortunately, the perspective of natu- 
ral areas professionals is changing in the 
direction of the Big Picture. Although 
many still cling to the living museum 
idea and refuse to recognize the prob- 
lems of small preserves, the landscape 
ecology approach is gaining credence. 
Several recent articles in The Natural 
Areas Journal (as well as “letters from 
the president,” now Glenn Juday) dem- 
onstrate that the concern of natural 
areas professionals is enlarging in space 
and in time. The most popular scientific 
paper sessions at the last two annual 
conferences were on landscape ecology 
and habitat fragmentation, and fea- 
tured speakers such as Larry Harris, 


Chandler Robbins, David Wilcove, 
Peter White, and myself. Wilcove (staff 
ecologist for The Wilderness Society 
and researcher on edge effects) also 
moderated a successful panel discussion 
on habitat fragmentation this year. Au- 
dience paiticipation showed that people 
with The Nature Conservancy and 
many state natural area programs are 
seriously considering — and sometimes 
implementing — strategies to enlarge 
preserve size and provide buffer zones 
and corridors. Ecological values of 
wilderness and large-scale restoration 
strategies are also increasing concerns 
of the NAA. 

EF.'ers with a professional interest 
in natural areas protection should con- 
sider joining the NAA. The Earth First! 
perspective is present there, but needs 
expansion. As a professional society, 
the NAA cannot be expected to advo- 
cate radical political action or monkey- 
wrenching. But the expertise of NAA 
members could be well applied in af- 
fidavits and as expert witnesses for EF! 
causes. The Natural Areas Journal, 
which accompanies membership, would 
be a valuable source of information for 
environmental activists, yet it is little 
read outside the association. To join 
NAA and receive the journal, send $15 
dues to: Natural Areas Association, 320 
S Third St, Rockford, IL 61108. Hurry; 
membership dues will increase soon. 

Reed Noss is a professional ecologist 
and an EF! contact in Florida. Re- 
search for this article was funded by 
the Investigative Journalism Fund of 
the Earth First! Foundation. Tax- 
deductible contributions for the Fund 
can be sent to the EF! Foundation. 



Wilderness 

Recovery 

by Jamie Sayen 

At the Virginia Earth First! gathering 
in October, I spoke with John Davis 
about one of the most important, but 
often overlooked issues in the Earth 
First! movement: Wilderness Recovery. 
I asked why the Journal does not pub- 
lish more articles on how-to restoration 
and healing projects like Bobcat’s superb 
“Restoring Salmon Streams” in the 
Eostar 1986 edition. “Simple,” John re- 
plied, “no one sends this sort of piece to 
us. We’d love to publish articles treating 
various facets of wilderness recovery as 
a regular feature of the Journal.” 

Wilderness recovery is an increasingly 
critical issue globally. Saving all remain- 
ing wild places is not nearly enough. 
Consider the Appalachians: By 1920, 
96% of the Northeast’s forests had been 
cut over. Thus, to talk meaningfully 
about big wilderness in the East, we 
must talk about wilderness recovery. 

PAW (Preserve Appalachian Wilder- 
ness; see Beltane 87) is committed to 
the vision of Big Wilderness in the East. 
This means Gray Wolves, Cougars, 
Wilderness, Lynx, Caribou, Bison and 
Elk in their native haunts. It means 
Peregrine Falcons and Bald Eagles, 
shad and salmon, and the rebirth of the 
mighty American Chestnut. 

Before the natives can return, there 
is an awesome amount of work to do. 
First, stop the destruction. Second, 
identify the most critical recovery 
areas. Third, devise and implement 
ecologically appropriate healing 
strategies. Replant trees or grasses on 
barren soils. Restore nutrients to 
sterile earth. Carefully dismantle 
I damns, roads, bridges. Restore stream 
| beds. Remove fill in natural wetlands. 


Wilderness Atmosphere 


by Gavia Immer 

It was a perfect autumn day. Brilliant 
sun, but cool North Country tempera- 
tures. Ideal weather for a hike to 
Thoreau Falls. There we explored the 
series of falls, pools and natural bridges 
which make Thoreau Falls one of the 
loveliest falls in New England. 

While we hopped from rock to rock, 
deafened by the roaring waters, it 
seemed time had ceased. There was lit- 
tle need for words, and the falls made 
conversation difficult. 

Suddenly a violent, vacuum-creating 
force suuuucked away the beauty of the 
moment. We looked up to see a low-flying 
Air Force jet blast across the sky. 
KABOOOM! The sound drowned out 
the thundering falls. 

You bet we felt safer knowing our 
boys are ready to nuke any commie bear 
lurking in these mountains. Sure are 
getting a bang for our tax buck. 

It was then that we heard voices sing- 
ing Bruce Cockbum’s “If I had a rocket 
launcher, I’d make somebody pay.” 

We started thinking about what 
wilderness really is. The junta which 
claims to rule Turtle Island says it is 
land inside specified — and artificial — 
boundary lines. Not the air, not the 
underground. Just the surface. 

But. the opinion of nature-estranged 
technocrats doesn’t count much in the 
Council of All Beings. Birds know what 
the deformed aluminum molecules of 
the jet can never know: Earth’s atmos- 
phere is as integral a part of Earth as 
the ground itself. 

Euroamerican culture died because 


in the midst of abundant life, it saw only 
death. In Turtle Island’s virgin forests, 
the invaders saw only logs and skins 
and unredeemed wilderness. 

But Earth is a living organism. The 
lands, seas, and skies are all a part of 
that living being. Is our breath not a 
part of our body? Can life exist without 
the atmosphere which envelops Earth? 

Denying this simple truth represents 
the ultimate in wilderness fragmenta- 
tion. To claim that the air above a 
Wilderness Area is not wilderness is 
ecocide. 

It is politically expedient to deny the 
unity of Earth and Air. This permits 
us to continue to pollute the Air and 
allow low-flying Air Force jets which 
violate both Air and Earth as much as 
a damn or a clearcut. It is easy to say 
“no motorized terrestrial vehicles in a 
Wilderness Area,” but what of the 
motorized aerial vehicles? It is rela- 
tively easy to prohibit polluting technol- 
ogy from a Wilderness, but what of the 
airborne pollutants which emanate from 
non-wilderness regions? 

It is time that ALL air pollution, acid 
rain, and airplane flights be banished 
from all roadless areas. It is time we 
acknowledge that wilderness and pollu- 
tion are incompatible. Otherwise . . . 
perhaps the next edition of Ecodefense 
should contain a chapter on how to build 
your own wilderness recovery rocket 
launcher. 

Gavia Immer, a scientific researcher, 
has studied extensively in the field of 
post-classical physics, with emphasis 
on the quest for a unified field theory. 



Soundtrack 


These tasks are labor intensive. Loving 
people from all walks of life must aban- 
don nature-estranged ways and turn to 
the greatest healing profession of all: 
wilderness recovery. 

Many of us feel frustrated because 
we don’t know where to begin. Articles 
like Bobcat’s are essential to start the 
process. Start small, in your own yard, 
or in your favorite nearby ecosystem. 
Replant a hillside. Restore the banks 
of a mountain stream. Extend the boun- 
daries of a roadless area. Anything you 
do which is ecologically appropriate and 
devoid of the hubris of self-appointed 
“gods,” who think they can “manage” 
the land better than Mother Earth, will 
benefit us all. 

Write an article about what you’ve 
done. Illustrations, photos, and maps 
will enhance the value of your work. 
Send your finished article to the EF! 
Journal so we all can learn from your 
trials and errors. Alternatively, send 
your material to PAW (see Directory). 
PAW is particularly interested in infor- 
mation pertaining to projects in the 
East, but welcomes information from 
all bioregions. PAW aims to compile 
such information, as well as conduct its 
own research, to present as a series of 
articles to Earth First! readers. (Send 
a contribution to the EF! Foundation for 
the Investigative Journalism Research 
Fund to help support this series.) 

Jamie Sayen is a PAW coordinator. 
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to a terrific pitch. It means being fully 
alive, as though forever poised. on the 
brink of some awesome precipice, 
rushed back into our senses like a splash 
of frigid creek water or the startling 
grunt of a Grizzly on the trail ahead. 
Primal mind expands to celebrate clan 
and tribe, eventually encompassing 
that all-inclusive family of life. 

This is the impetus and quality of pri- 
mal music, the reverberating heartbeat 
of the Mother, pulsed through the 
drum-womb. Its strengths are a result 
of that connection to the “all,” the un- 
repressed spirit painted with sound, de- 
lineated by the dramatic spaces be- 
tween beats. We hear wind over mesas, 
allies from the “other side” called forth 
against sterile certainty, the passions 
of birth and earth and molten lava in 
contemporary Amerindian music. 

A tempest in a small hollow bone. A 
living history and tumultuous future for 
the inheritors of shakers, drum, and 
flute. The spectral artifacts of the 
traveling Mayan exhibition benefited by 
the magical sound of Xochimoki’s 
“Flower of the Ancient Ones” (POB 241, 
Taos, NM 87501). Jim Berholtz and 
Mazatl Galinda use a host of pre-Colum- 
bian instruments to entreat the “hel- 
pers” in vine-covered pyramids and the 
endless hollows of primeval rainforest 
trees. 

Plains Indian flute is sparse and 
clean, reminiscent of Zen-influenced 
shakuhachi. The phrasings generally 


Magic . . . 
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and color-changing cards is that the 
world of the most mysterious and mys- 
tical transformations is this world, right 
here, under our noses. And yet still I 
am confronted by news of another 
world, more eternal than this one (can 
it be?), an utterly transcendent, non- 
physical realm to which all “truly” mys- 
tical revelations give us access. From 
this I am forced to conclude either that 
my own ecstasies have nothing to do 
with the genuinely religious path . — 
that they are in fact false ecstasies and 
unreal revelations still basely “at- 
tached” to the “physical plane” as my 
neighbors tell me, or else that there is 
some soit of mundane clarity in my own 
ecstatic experiences which is lacking in 
the experience of those who feel the 
need to postulate the existence of some 
other, wholly transcendent source. 

Which brings me back to my 
aforementioned intuition about all our 
mystical encounters and revelations 
from elsewhere. Can it be that such ex- 
periences are, indeed, intimations of 
another, larger world than the one we 
usually inhabit with our everyday 
thoughts and perceptions, but, that the 
larger world to which we thus gain ac- 
cess is none other than this very Earth, 
this very sphere within which we move, 
seen now, however, for the first time 
clearly? Is it possible that at such times 
we actually do break out of a limited, 
constricted world although that limited 
world is not the material landscape that 
surrounds us but is rather our limited 
and prejudiced human way of perceiv- 
ing these surroundings, that stuffy 
house into which we lock our sen- 
sibilities by considering all other forms 
of life and existence to be without con- 
sciousness, inert, and determined? I 
wish to ask, finally, if it is possible that 
our ecstatic or mystical experiences 
grow precisely out of our receptivity to 
solicitations not ft-om some other non- 
material world but from the rest of this 
world, from that part of our own sphere 
which our linguistic prejudices keep us 
from really seeing, hearing, and feeling 
— from, that is, the entire non-human 
world of life and awareness, -from the 
sphere of whales with their incredible 
alien intelligence, of goats and apes and 


the fantastically organized insect col- 
onies, of flowers and hurricanes and vol- 
canoes. It is the living, breathing, con- 
scious Earth of creatures who are being 
bred and “harvested” as meat in our 
mechanized farms, of schools of fish 
choking in polluted waters, of whole 
rainforest universes, whole intercom- 
municating systems of elements, in- 
sects, plants and animals that are falling 
apart and dying from our fear, our 
species-amnesia, our refusal to recog- 
nize awareness anywhere outside our 
own brain. 

The other animals have given us 
much, and they have been patient with 
us, as have the plants, the rivers, and 
the land itself. Many creatures have do- 
nated their lives to our quest — many 
have undergone excruciating pain in our 
laboratories before being “sacrificed” 

— yet their relatives remain unaware 
of our purposes. The fish find it more 
and more difficult to swim in the sting- / 
ing waters, while the passage upstream 
is blocked by dams; birds spin through \ 
the chemical breeze, hunting in circles 
for that patch of forest which had been 
their home. They are not alone in then- 
dizziness, for things are worsening ; 
throughout the biosphere. Naturally, |\ 
then, the mountains, the creatures, the Sf 
entire non-human world is straggling 
to make contact with us; the plants we / / 
eat are trying to ask us what we are 
up to, the animals are signaling to us 
in our dreams or in forests, the whole j 
Earth is rumbling and straining to let j 
us remember that we are of it, that this ! 
planet is our own flesh — that the grass 
is our hair and the trees are our hands 
and the rivers our own blood — that 
the Eartjh is our real body and that it 
is alive. Knd so everywhere, now, our 
“interior” space of strictly human dis- 
course begins to spring leaks as other 
styles of communication make them- 
selves heard, or seen, or felt, and all 
over, in so many different ways, we feel 
intimations of a wholeness that is some- 
how foreign to us, and we see the 
traceries of another reality. It is indeed 
a time for magic, a magic time. But it j 
is no supernatural thing, this magic. We 
are simply awakening to our own world / 
for the first time, and hearing the 
myriad voices of Earth. 

David Abram, , in addition to . being a , 
spell-binding magician, is a philosophy 
teacher at SUNY - Stony Brook. 


begin on a low note, flowing up and 
down like the sounds of a creek, ending 
on a sudden high note that sends each 
heavenward before the following 
breath. Each piece is highly improvisa- 
tional, evolving from love songs spe- 
cially written for the desired maiden, 
played outside her skin lodge from the 
safe anonymity of the nearby bushes. 
A wood or pipestone fetish covers the 
tuning hole on the top of these graceful 
heartwood flutes. Some fine examples 
include Tom Mauehahty-Ware’s record- 
ing, “Indian Flute” and Kevin Locke’s 
“Love Songs of the Lakota” (which, on 
side two, embroiders its notes over a 
tapestry of bird and brook sounds). 

Of particular note are the composi- 
tions of R. Carlos Nakai, a Navajo-Ute 
based in Arizona. His first release on 
Canyon Records (4143 N 16th Phoenix 
85016) is an excellent example of solo 
flute, while the follow-up, “Cycles,” 
adds synthesizer in an attempt to cap- 
ture the tonal and subsonic vibrations 
of his bioregion. It is taken from the 
soundtrack for the Heard Museum’s 
multi-media show, “Our Voices, Our 
Land.” R.C.’s recent collaboration with 
chicano artist Larry Yanez is called “Jac- 
kalope,” a stirring amalgamation of pri- 
mal reverberations and modem instru- 
ments. The flute is impressionistic and 
whimsical. “Jaekalope” is the audio 
flesh of myth, and like its namesake it 
runs, bounding barely ahead of our 
glance; a wonderful and improbable ex- 
pression of our universal and primal 
subconscious. 

In our last look at Indian music we 
honored the lyric strengths of Floyd 
Westerman (“La Tierra Es Tu Madre”) 
and A. Paul Ortega’s “Two Worlds” and 
“Three Worlds. ” Paul returns with “The 
Blessing Ways,” enriched with the 
sweet and powerful songs of Chiehiltah 
Navajo, Sharon Burch. They are lyric 
prayers to Mother Earth, and the tribal 
rituals that mark her gifts and her 
changes. Earth rituals that straggle for 


breath in the thick, restrictive atmos- 
phere of the 20th century. Available on 
Canyon Records, it is one of the most 
beautiful recordings we’ve ever 
reviewed. 

Ortega and Westerman joined a host 
of indigenous performers for the 1985 
tour, “Beyond Treaty” ($10 ppd from 
Mixtech Prod., POB 3243, Taos, NM 
87571). Chuck and Maggie Banner 
brought together a powerful combina- 
tion of singers, dancers and speakers 
as a fundraiser for the International In- 
dian Treaty Council, a spiritual step- 
child of the American Indian Move- 
ment. Beginning with the first notes of 
the ceremonial conch shell, it is a pow- 
erful musical walk down the “Red 
Road.” Quoting Jose Lucero, “These 
brothers and sisters are the runners for 
the elders. We are all being guided by 
the spirit to be able to reawaken our- 
selves, to enhance ourselves, and then 
to grow after that. And it’s only through 
the help of people, through the spirit, 
that makes these things possible.” One 
such warrior in this effort was an elder 
well beyond his modest physical years, 
an ally of Earth First!, Bill Wahpepah. 
These were to become some of his last 
recorded talks. Bill contributes to the 
resistance now through the mists of 
transmigration, calling on us from the 
spirit world to continue our vital strug- 
gle. We experience Bill in new ways, 
like the animated souls of Geronimo and 
Sitting Bull. It is the unified power that 
pulls green shoots up through the en- 
trapping asphalt. It is the power that 
strikes technology down with a consum- 
ing rust, spinning sand in a display of 
revolutionary circles. Motive circles 
that map our spiraling journey inward, 
as much as our urgent reaching out. 
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How Technology Defeats Itself Through 
the Rumford Effect 


by R.F. Mueller 

Modem society is a driverless hotrod 
without brakes going 90 miles an hour 
down a dead-end alley ivith a brick wall 
at the end. 

— Dave Foreman 

As one dedicated to the protection of 
wild nature, I couldn’t agree more. But 
as a student of that nature, the diabolical 
pistons, drive shaft and wheels of Dave’s 
colorful image have long fascinated me. 
I’ve even tried to run them in reverse 
looking for logical arguments to support 
my instinctive passion for the wild. If 
fact, looking back, we find the best of 
the arguments in support of the wild 
already present in the prime brainchild 
of the early industrial revolution, 
namely the then-budding science of 
thermodynamics . 

Thermodynamics is concerned with 
energy metabolism, with the processes 
of transformation of one energy form 
into another, which makes the industrial 
monster run and at the same time fixes 
the nature of its bite. Our lead into the 
matter of energy tranformations is the 
work of Benjamin Thompson (Count 
Rumford), a loyalist physicist of re- 
volutionary days who noticed that when 
cannon were bored frictional heat was 
produced equivalent in amount to the 
input of mechanical energy from the bor- 
ing machine. This result, which boggled 
18th century minds, illustrates the 
equivalence of different energy forms 
and may be called the “Rumford effect ”. 
(Mueller, “Energy in the Environment 
and the Second Law of Thermo- 
dynamics,” NASA Doc. X-644-72-130, 
1972). For me it’s been a helpful concept 
in understanding the environmental 
impact of technology. 

Those concerned about the environ- 
mental effects of energy use have long 
touted the role of increased efficiency 
in overcoming failings of the industrial 
machine, and in many quarters the im- 
pression was left that if efficiency could 
be increased enough, pollution would 
vanish (Mueller, Lughnasadh 87). This 
assumption also underlies the confi- 
dence in so-called “clean energy” 
sources such as solar, hydro, and wind, 
and explains the disregard of the use 
to which this energy is put once it enters 
distribution lines. Let’s examine the no- 
tion of clean energy. 

The diagram shows how energy fed 
into a machine or technological process 
is split into “useful” and waste energy. 
In anthropocentric terms, the efficiency 
is the ratio of useful to total energy 
input. Unfortunately, this definition has 
little validity in the natural world where 
different values hold sway. 

The negative environmental impact 
of waste energy is obvious, as in the 
case of thermal pollution from power 
plants. But an important point usually 
overlooked is tha t once a particular tech- 
nology is chosen, the forms of w aste 
energy and pollution are utterly fixer T 
ThusTrictional heat (thermaTpoffiitiori) 
was one of the inescapable conse- 
quences of boring cannon (another was 
undoubtedly metal borings which form 
toxic wastes on contact with water). The 
forms of waste energy and pollution can 
of course be altered by tinkering, as 
with “pollution control devices.” But 
then one must cope with waste and pol- 
lution from these secondary sources. 
(Witness the climatic effects of tall chim- 
neys or the sludge disposal problems 
of “scrubbers.”) 

A further point is that the waste fric- 
tional heat from an industrial process 
such as cannon boring is in a sense dif- 
ferent from the waste energy from a 
power plant, in as much as it has passed 
through a “useful” stage whereas that 
from the power plant has not. With can- 
non boring, the frictional energy itself 
played an indispensable role in the 
“use.” This is a general aspect of the 
Rumford effect — even presumed useful 


Since all technologic energy 
ends up as pollution one way 
or another through the 
generalized Rumford effect 
and since the quality of 
ollutiori is usually unpre- 
ictable, all energy eventu- 
ally passes from control, 
ana the impact of energy use 
depends not on efficiency 
but on total energy use. 


objects such as bedsprings and teacups 
finally give up their energy as various 
forms of pollution when they wear out 
and are scrapped. Thus all technologic 
energy, whether it is waste from the 
start or whether it passes through a 
useful form, ends up as pollution. This 
is in marked contrast to natural energy 
forms to which organisms have adapted 
through the millennia. 

As a result of our lack of control over 
pollution emanating from any technol- 
ogy — except by introducing another 
technology — the economic market 
place works, at least in the long-term, 
to insure a variety of pollution forms 
of unpredictable toxicity and degrada- 
tion. (Mueller, Science, 192, 1976). 

Pollution from degraded useful as 
well as waste energy may be regarded 
as energy out of control. Alternatively 
we can speak of increased entropy or 
disorder as defined by the second law 
of thermodynamics. When technologic 
processes and machines convert energy 
inputs such as fuels and wind energy 
into useful forms — mechanical, chem- 
ical, electrical, etc. — by steps, there 
is a loss or waste component at each 
step. If one of these steps results in a 
manufactured product, some energy re- 
sides in the product and will be dissi- 
pated as pollution in the environment 
as the product wears and is scrapped. 
Since all technologic energy ends up as 
pollution one way or another through 
the generalized Rumford effect and 
since the quality of pollution is usually 
unpredictable, all energy eventually 
passes from control, and the impact of_ 
energy use depends not "on efficiency 
but ohfb/u'/' energy use. 

But isn’t it true that if we use energy 
more efficien tly we’ll need less of it to 
accomplish the same task and thus total 
en ergy use will be reduced? Yes, but 
t he history of en e rgy use has b een one 
of continuous expa nsion so that any 
small increase in efficiency is readily 
overcomeTTiIverrif the increase in effi- 
ciency kept pace with technological ex- 
pansion, the rate of pollution production 
would remain essentially the same and 
the pollution load would continue to in- 
crease. Furthennore, the increase in en- 
tropy that accompanies the expenditure 
of energy^ implies a disordering effect 
of enormous consequence to the regula- 
tion of industry and society. 

The generalized Rumford effect pres- 
ents us with a devastating world picture 
of technology, of a truly driverless 
machine. In this picture we see every 
technological process and artifact either 
bearing a legacy of realized pollution 
or containing potential pollution. The 
realized pollution is that energy ex- 
pended in service or manufacturing as 
both waste and useful energy. The po- 
tential pollution is represented by the 
energy bound in manufactured or other- 
wise technologically-altered materials. 
All these energy forms result in pollu- 
tion over which we have no overall con- 
trol except to diminish or cease their 
use. 

The illusory nature of the use and dis- 
sipation of energy is well illustrated by 
our waste disposal systems. Among 
public officials, sanitary landfills have 
been regarded as greatly preferable to 
open dumps. Although such landfills, 
in which trash is covered by earth, may 
contain only small amounts of highly 
toxic materials, they inevitably contain 


large masses of energy-rich materials 
such as plastic and paper. What was not 
anticipated and is still not fully grasped 
is that the energy available from the 
latter can, through chemical reaction 
and anaerobic decay, act to concentrate 
and mobilize the former. Thus gases 
such as methane and heated aqueous 
fluids can transport heavy metals, 
PCBs, dioxin, and other poisons into 
soil, air and water. All over the world, 
and particularly in “advanced 
societies,” there arejastfi-dumps, all. 
toxic in varying degr ee, ’undergoing a 
Eipening_prc)cess^ in which their latent 
e nergy co mponents represent time 
'BombsJthaLaxe. eyerf now beginning to 
ex plode . Thermodynamics precludes 
successful “cleanups” of these dumps 
because they represent enormous en- 
tropy pumps which have been working 
for years. 


All over the world, and 
particularly in “advanced 
societies,” there are waste 
dumps, all toxic in varying 
degree, undergoing, a ripen- 
ing process in which their 
latent energy components 
represent time bombs that 
are even now beginning to 
explode. 


To those who despair that all this is 
completely pessimistic, I can only an- 
swer that it depends on one’s point of 
view. For decades, establishment scien- 
tists_ aI3ed and abetted our rampant 
tech uoiog> by selectively applying 
certain' scientifi c princ iples suited to 
coercing hatufei^TRiFTed to “progress” 
Buraterrto-aTnintiplicity of interlocking 
environmental and social crises. 
ignored the “b ad news” of ot h er sc ien- _ 
tific principIelTsucK as are embodied in 
e cology and th ermodynamics. Tothose 
oFus who believe that our only salvation 
is a return to nature’s dominion, the con- 
sequent loss of material conveniences is 
a small price to pay. To us, the pessimistic 
signals from science are messages of 
hope. Those who still cling to the narrow 
and outmoded world view of the tech- 
nological optimist are about to learn the 
hard truth of that brick wall. 

Bob Mueller, EF! con, tact in Virginia, 
is a former NASA scientist. 



Curbing 

Reason, 

Destroying 

Time 

by Robert Goodrich 

I have often toyed with the idea, much 
like John Vogelin in Edward Abbey’s 
Fire on the Mountain, that the occasion 
of my birth arrived either too early or 
much too late. The 20th century has 
never seemed a comfortable place for 
me. Featuring the escalating technolog- 
ical destruction of my planet, it gives 
only the sensation of disconnected 
anomie. I am not alone in feeling this 
way and it seems a natural response 
for Westerners inculcated with the 
Judeo-Christian notion of linear time to 
see a better existence in what is per- 
ceived to be the past. A belief that “the 
good old days” were a reality seems in- 
escapable for those wearied by the 
seemingly unending attacks upon the 
integrity of Earth. We are a species 
amputated by intellect, and we yearn 
for a time when humans were, or will 
be again, a part of their environment. 

A thought to give us hope in moments 
of despair, it also, unfortunately, re- 
flects the mindset that has led to the 
sundering of humanity from its place 
on Earth. If we project ourselves back- 
ward or forward along a horizontal line, 
we bastardize the truth and allow our- 
selves to base our actions upon the most 
persuasive of abstractions — time. The 
belief that time is real begets the chim- 
era of “progress,” which has been a jus- 
tification used by Homo sapiens for its 
destruction of the planet. It is ex- 
tremely difficult for those imbued with 
the cause-and-effect mentality of West- 
ern civilization to think in a nonlinear 
fashion, but it is imperative for the sake 
of Earth that we learn to do so. 

We are a culture governed by the 
clock. As a sort of rump of the En- 
lightenment, 20th century Euro-Amer- 
ican civilization runs on automatic pilot 
— seeing the cognitive intellect as a 
means unto itself while glorifying sci- 
ence and statistics as the ultimate arbit- 
ers of reality. We create all kinds of per- 
fectly square, “scientific” boxes and at- 
tempt to stuff an amorphous universe 
into them. This, then, becomes reality. 
Illogical as it may seem, reason has be- 
come an absurdity, and the favorite 
machine of the Enlightenment, the 
clock, has become the engine that drives 
nearly all activity. Thoreau saw it com- 
ing in America in the 1830s when in 
the first chapter of Walden he portrays 
the clock as the master machine in the 
capitalist economy. “It’s (the clock’s) 
function is decisive,” notes Leo Marx 
in his seminal The Machine in the Gar- 
den, “because it links the industrial ap- 
paratus with consciousness. The labor- 
ing man becomes a machine in the sense 
that his life becomes more closely 
geared to an impersonal and seemingly 
autonomous system.” 

The key word is “system.” The sys- 
tem, which is merely a means of defini- 
tion, is perceived to be reality. The idea 
that the past “causes” the present, and 
that what we do now shapes the future, 
has become so much a part of the way 
we view life that different perceptions 
seem ludicrous. That there can be no 
present moment in such a system does 
not daunt us, for we simply write it off 
as an inconsequential inconsistency and 
dwell in what appears to be the past 
or future. We explain the universe to 
the satisfaction of our rational mind and 
live and function as if we know what 
constitutes the “real world.” We know 
nothing. We are out of balance. 

“Like words,” wrote Alan Watts, 
“memories never really succeed in 
‘catching’ reality.” They are abstrac- 
tions, being knowledge about things 
rather than knowledge of things; “the 
corpse of experience,” as it were, “from 
which the life has vanished.” He goes 
on to explain that there are two ways 
of understanding an experience: 

The first is to compare it with the 

continued on page 29 
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memories of other experiences, and so 
to name and define it. This is to inter- 
pret it in accordance with the dead and 
past. The second is to be aware of it as 
it is, as when, in the intensity of joy, 
ive forget past and future, let the present 
be all, and thus do not even stop to 
think, “/ am happy.” 

Both ways of understanding have 
their uses. But they correspond to the 
difference between knowing a thing by 
words and knowing it immediately. A 
menu is very useful, but it is no substi- 
tute for the dinner. . . . 

The point is that when one attempts 
to understand the present by comparing 
it with memories, one cannot under- 
stand it as completely as when aware- 
ness arrives unencumbered. Watts cor- 
rectly observes that we use this appro- 
ach based on memories for unpleasant 
situations. When we are lonely or 
frightened we attempt to avoid the ex- 
perience by dealing with it in terms of 
the past. This, Watts says, is merely 
an endeavor to keep from knowing this 
present. Memories are familiar to us 
and we feel comfortable with them. In 
other words, “we try to adapt ourselves 
to the mysterious present by comparing 
it with the (remembered) past, by nam- 
ing and identifying it.” This mode of 
thought is also applicable to our concep- 
tion of the future. We project these 
same memories forward along the line 
of time. Doing so allows us to devise 
“plans of action” (many unfortunately 
confuse these with philosophies) that 
will, we believe, shape events to suit 
our own interests. All of this is predi- 
cated upon the belief that past events 
cause present events, and that today’s 
present is tomorrow’s past. 

This is not to suggest that memories 
are useless, rather that they are an in- 
effectual means of interpreting reality. 
If I burn my hand by sticking it in a 
fire, I learn not to do the same thing 
again. Thus, a memory has proved itself 
valuable. Yet the sensation of burning 
flesh does not cause the avoidance of 
that sensation later on. I simply act 
upon what my memories infer will hap- 
pen. Life (the universe) is not a step-by- 
step, linear progression. 

Reasonable people might ask what 
any of this has to do with looking back 
wistfully to the good old days, and with 
the furtherance of a biocentric 
worldview. Such questions are interest- 
ing more for what they reveal about the 
asker than any insight the answers to 
them may provide. In fact, that ques- 
tions such as these are asked augurs 
the very answers they seek. Only hu- 
mans attempt to rationalize life. Only 
humans utilize abstractions to identify 
reality, and seek to make linear connec- 
tions between these abstractions. By at- 
tempting to unite various viewpoints 
into a rational system — the aim of 
these questions — we confuse abstrac- 
tions with reality, even as we do when 
we perceive life as an historical process. 

This reliance upon cognitive 
rationalism is unique to the human 
species, and it helps explain the arro- 
gance which has become the hallmark 
of human attitudes toward Earth. The 
capacity of the human mind for reason 
and its unique ability to consider itself 
(ego) independent of Earth and even 
its own physical body, has led humanity 
to the misconception that Homo sa- 
piens is preeminent on the planet. 

The evils perpetrated against Earth 
by humanity are myriad and well 
documented. And while it is easy to con- 
demn clearcutting, toxic waste dump- 
ing, and the resumption of the Mountain 
Lion slaughter in California, we must 
be careful not to view these as simply 
matters of good versus evil, right versus 
wrong. We must carefully reconsider 
our fundamental attitudes toward 
Earth and life itself, even as we strive 
to protect them from annihilation. A re- 
cent event illustrates the point. 

While reading the newspaper, I was 
saddened to discover that the California 
Condor is now extinct. Of course, there 
are still a few avian organisms in the 
Los Angeles and San Diego zoos, but 
these, despite what their captors be- 
lieve, are not condors. Rather, they are 
physical relicts of an expression of life 
known to humans as condor. Just as we 
have created the abstraction of time, 
we have also created the abstraction of 
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Environmentalism 


condor. Because we are able to define, 
describe, and name the condor, we think 
that we know what it is. We fail to rec- 
ognize that words are merely conven- 
tions used to represent real things, and 
it is through the use of words that hu- 
mans attempt to define themselves. To 
define is to isolate, and thus we have 
separated ourselves from the interac- 
tion and flow of life upon the planet. 
The conflict between nature and human- 
ity rests in this dichotomy. Science and 
mathematics, being the ultimate ex- 
pressions of human reason, sp carefully 
study every regular and observable as- 
pect of the universe that we believe they 
provide explanations. In actuality, they 
“explain” only measurable things. 

The condor is not merely a bird; it is 
every aspect, tangible and intangible, 
that makes up “condomess” — flying, 
preening, hunting, breeding, nesting, 
breathing, the sun, wind, carrion, 
trees, habitat . . . living! When one cap- 
tures the large bird, one has only a tiny 
part of what comprises condor. Given 
the numerous elements of condomess 
which no longer exist, it must be admit- 
ted that they have been extinct for 
years. By incarcerating the physical 
vestige of condor in a zoo, humans deny 
it even a small opportunity for dignity 
— to die unfettered and free. We have 
created our own truncated impression 
of condor and attempt, through confine- 
ment, to save it. 

By placing the condor on a linear path 
of existence, we make it an entity with 
a past and a future, and therefore seem- 
ingly preservable. It has become an ex- 
pression of our rational mind. Thus, 
zoos can be seen as tangible testimony 
to humanity’s penchant for confusing 
static abstractions with reality. We like 
zoos because they seem to provide evi- 
dence that our static, rational concep- 
tion of life is accurate; that Earth can 
be represented if it is segmented into 
species, flora, fauna, etc. We look at 
little slices of “wilderness” and feel 
proud that we have saved something of 
nature for posterity. Moreover, we feel 
more secure because we have gained 
control, ostensibly, over that which we 
really cannot control — nature. Much 
like we treat schizophrenics in civilized 
society, we lock nature away within the 
thick, vulnerable walls of rationality. 

Only humans would attempt to pre- 
serve a specifically delineated aspect of 
Earth, and only they are capable of mak- 
ing such distinctions. This is a danger- 
ous situation. For just as humanity has 
managed to isolate itself from the nat- 
ural movement of life, it also strives to 
isolate every aspect of Earth into com- 
pact Euclidian boxes. It has created its 
own abstract universe. 

This brings us back to our rumina- 
tions on the good old days; in a very 
real sense (not an historical sense), it 
may be too late to save our home. If 
we continue to view Earth and its min- 
ions as historical entities, if we persist 
in living as if the past and future were 
real, if we do not radically alter our view 
that life is a progressive journey from 
point “a” to point “b,” we are doomed 
to oblivion. Even those would protect 
Earth from other power-hungry hu- 
mans must not do so from the presently 
predominant vantage point. If they do, 
they play into the hands of the very 
individuals with whom they are at odds, 
reducing dynamic life into an as- 
semblage of static abstractions. They 
may buy time, so to speak, for wild 
places and creatures, but the outcome 
will remain the same. There is little dif- 
ference between traditional forms of 
conservation and long standing forms 
of environmental destruction. They 
share the same mindset. 

Goya wrote that “the dream of reason 
produces monsters.” Our monsters are 
our abstractions, which maintain our 
homoeentric worldview. Our monsters 
seem real, so we do not recognize them 
as aberrations. Moreover, most of us 
have allowed our mystical and spiritual 
minds to atrophy to the point where all 
we can believe are concepts arrived at 
through reason. Thus, when we hope 
for better times or attempt to save a 
species from extinction, we must be cog- 
nizant that we are dealing with only a 
portion of the truth. Life is real, the 
universe is real, Mother Earth is real, 
and unless we again become part of life’s 
natural flow we will probably destroy 
them. Until we know, as the mystics 
know, that our sensations of life are in 
fact life itself, we will continue to feel 
isolated and divided within. 


by Keith Storey 

If the world is to survive we need to 
change people’s behavior. We must 
decrease behaviors that are environ- 
mentally destructive and increase those 
that are protective. People need to have 
fewer children, stop wasting nonrenew- 
able resources, stop building roads in 
wild areas, conserve energy, etc. It does 
not matter if we raise their conscious- 
ness, change their beliefs, or modify 
their inner states. It is their behavior 
that matters. For example, I don’t care 
what a forest supervisor’s consciousness 
state regarding roadless areas is as long 
as he or she doesn’t allow roads in 
wilderness. A person may complain 
about the world being overpopulated 
but have six children. 

This focus on behavior or observable 
events is known as behaviorism or 
applied behavior analysis. Many tech- 
niques of behavior therapy and behavior 
modification are derived from the work 
of BF Skinner, the most famous of the 
behaviorists. Do not dismiss this essay 
because of notions of behaviorism being 
mind control or of diabolical scientists 
trying to control everyone; keep an open 
mind. 

Applied behavior analysis is based 
upon laws of human behavior which are 
as logical and orderly as the laws of 
physics or chemistry. They are simply 
less well understood. For instance, if a 
behavior is followed by a pleasant con- 
dition (a reinforcer) the behavior is 
more likely to occur in the future. For 
instance, if you comment to someone 
about how nice they look in a certain 
outfit (your verbal behavior) and they 
thank you (thereby reinforcing you), you 
are more likely to compliment them in 
the future. 

Behaviorism is very compatible with 
environmentalism. Skinner’s utopian 
novel Walden Two is perhaps the type 
of society many environmentalists 
would like to see. In a recent essay, 
Skinner has a character talk about what 
life is like at the behavioral Walden: 

We consume only as much as we need 
to maintain a friendly, productive, en- 
joyable life. We waste nothing; every- 
thing is recycled We scarcely pollute 

the environment at all We do it all 

and still enjoy our lives the whole 

world must learn that secret or we are 
lost. 

That secret is how to arrange antece- 
dents, contingencies, and consequences 
so that people behave in environmen- 
tally appropriate ways. For example, 
with the present tax code, couples are 
reinforced for having children because 
they get generous tax breaks that in- 
crease with each additional child. A bet- 
ter way would be to reinforce couples 
for having no child or one child and 
punishing those having more. Cone and 
Hayes report that Singapore has taken 
successful measures to reduce their 
population: 1) hospital fees rise as a per- 
son has more children; 2) large families 
are not allowed tax breaks for children; 
3) children from large families are given 
low priority for admission to school; 4) 
families with four or more children are 
given low priority for admission to hous- 
ing projects; and 5) women receive paid 
maternity leaves for only the first two , 


children. These measures have reduced 
the birth rate over 50% since the late 
1950s. As another example, to decrease 
oil consumption, gas taxes could be 
raised, tolls increased, and road im- 
provements prohibited. The money 
from the drivers could then go to public 
transit so that it would be cheaper and 
easier than driving a car, or it could be 
used to develop alcohol based fuels. 

Unfortunately, behavioral techniques 
have only recently (the past 20 years) 
been used in applied settings. Experi- 
ments have started on a small scale and 
are just beginning to be applied on a 
larger scale. Specific behavioral re- 
search in environmental areas has in- 
cluded inducements for conserving 
energy, recycling, using public trans- 
portation, decreasing car driving; and 
modifying parks to decrease ecological 
damage. We need to conduct further re- 
search and to start system-level 
changes. The research must be more 
broadly disseminated. Presently, un- 
less you get reinforcement from reading 
scholarly journals, you’re unlikely to see 
the information. 

How are we to use behavioral tech- 
niques to save the world? First, we need 
to emphasize changing peoples’ 
behavior. 

Second, we must define what is en- 
vironmentally appropriate behavior. 
This is an area of disagreement even 
within the environmental movement. 
Does it require not hunting, being a veg- 
etarian, not having a car, using only 
solar energy, not using wood stoves? We 
should debate these issues so that we 
know what we want. 

Third, we must use behavioral princi- 
ples such as reinforcement, punish- 
ment, feedback, self-management, and 
shaping so that people engage in en- 
vironmentally appropriate ways. The 
biggest task is to structure society so 
that people benefit from living in a man- 
ner that does not destroy Earth. Skin- 
ner believes that if the world is to sur- 
vive we must eliminate the three es- 
tates of government, capital, and reli- 
gion. They must be replaced by a society 
based upon immediate and face-to-face 
consequences: 

It would be a world in which people 
produced the goods they needed, not be- 
cause of contingencies arranged by a 
business or industry but simply be- 
cause they were “goods” and hence 

directly reinforcing It would be a 

world in which the population was kept 
at a safe level because all social and 
economic incentives for having children 
had been removed and conception was 
easily preventable or freely revocable. 
It would be a world in which the social 
and commercial practices that promote 
unnecessary consumption and pollu- 
tion had been abolished. It would be a 
way of life that would give the species 
a much longer lease on the planet 
Earth. It could all be done without 
“raising consciousness.” (Skinner) 
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Robinson 
Jeffers — 

; Pantheist Poet 

by Bill Cahalan 

The central beliefs of the various world- 
views which can be called pantheist, 
since they involve affirmation of the pro- 
found mystery which is the Universe, 

: cannot be captured in prose. Poetry is 

perhaps a better medium for hinting at 
such mystery. A number of Romantic 
I and modem poets have written from a 
pantheist sense of things, but for me 
Robinson Jeffers (1887-1962) has done 
so most vividly and persuasively. 

He avoided the idealized and senti- 
1 mental view of Nature which the 
Romantics usually showed. And unlike 
i Whitman and DH Lawrence, he was 
able to enrich his mystic sensibility with 
1 an extensive scientific knowledge from 
astronomy, physics, evolutionary bio- 
logy, and other fields. He breathed the 
mystery and music back into science’s 
descriptions, dropping the dry 
rationalism and “objectivity” of science. 

1 , Jeffers was bom in 1887 in 
> Pittsburgh. After university training in 
^ literature, he studied forestry. In 1919 
i he and his wife Una built a stone house 
of local rock on the Big Sur coast near 
Carmel, California. The house was 
heated with a wood stove and fireplaces , 
lighted with gas lamps, and had no elec- 
tricity or telephone. The family kept 
M goats and chickens. Jeffers died in this 
tv home 44 years later. 

In a 1941 speech, “The poet in demo- 
cracy,” he described the religious sense 
in his poetry, saying: “It is the feeling 
, — I will say the certainty — that the 
Universe is one being, a single or- 
ganism, one great life that includes all 
life and all things; and is so beautiful 
that it must be loved and reverenced; 
and in moments of mystical vision we 
! \ identify ourselves with it.” 

His poetry was passionate, including 
violent narrative poems, but mostly 
shorter poems. He wrote with a sensu- 
i ous style, and attempted to have a 
1 rhythmic, tidal sort of recurrence in his 
I lines; He rejected the flowery, abstract 
metaphoric style of many of his 
contemporaries. 

Jeffers’ view of the human race was 
bitter and pessimistic in the short ran; 
but more compassionate, although 
i humbling, in the long ran perspective 
of the eternal life of the Universe. 
Through his long career, his poetry in- 
j ereasingly counseled people to turn out- 
: ward toward the natural world for fulfill- 

ment, relief from self-occupation, and a 
humbling perspective on human activity. 
Some lines from the poem “Signpost”: 

. . .Lean on the silent rock until you 
feel its divinity 

Make your veins cold, look at the silent 
stars, let your eyes 
Climb the great ladder out of the pit of 
yourself and man 

Things are so beautiful, your love will 
follow your eyes; 

Things are the God, you will love God, 


and not in vain, 

For what we love, we grow to it, we 
share its nature. . . 

His last book of poetry, titled The 
Beginning and the End, contained a 
powerful long poem of the same title. 
This excerpt hints at both his scientific 
knowledge and his sense of wonder: 

. . . What is this thing called life ? — But 
l believe 

That the earth and' stars too, and the 
whole glittering 

universe, and rocks on the mountain 
have life, 

Only we do nokcall it so — 1 speak of 
the life 

That oxidizes fats and proteins and 
carbo- 

Hydrates to live on, and from that 
chemical energy 

Makes pleasure and pain, wonder, 
love, adoration, hatred 
and terror: how do these things grow 
From chemical reaction? 

I think they were here al- 
ready. I think the rocks 
And the earth and the other planets, 
and the stars and 
galaxies 

Have their various consciousness, all 
things are conscious; 

But the nerves of an animal, the nerves 
and brain 

Bring it to focus; the nerves and brain 
are like a burning- 
glass. . . 

He goes on to say that humans func- 
tion as the sense organs of God’s (the 
Universe’s) body, and that our agonies 
and passions, and especially our exper- 
ience of the beauty of the Universe and 
the Earth, “enrich the consciousness of 
the one being who is all that exists.” 
But he also says that “all animal exper- 
ience is a part of God’s life.” 

Jeffers was rejected by many critics 
in his time, partially for his strong stand 
(especially in his poetry, as people 
thought politics did not belong in poetry) 
against US war-making and against in- 
dustrial civilization’s self-congratulatory 
} arrogance. This was seen as unpatriotic 
and depressingly pessimistic. Yet others, 
including the poet William Everson, felt 
he was one of America’s greatest poets, 
and that his poetry was ageless. 

As we move into the “Age of Ecology,” 
there has been a revival of Jeffers’ popu- 
larity. Both a Sierra Club book about 
the Big Sur coast (with stirring lines 
from Jeffers and fine photography), and 
the newspaper of Friends of the Earth, 
have taken their title, Not Man Apart, 
from lines in a Jeffers poem: 

. . . The greatest beauty is organic 
wholeness, 

the wholeness of life and things, 
the divine beauty of the universe. Love 
that, 

not man apart from that 

Robinson Jeffers has enabled me to 
see and feel more vividly. May his 
poetry continue to be discovered, and 
his message move the many people who 
need to receive it. 

Bill Cahalan lives in the Ohio River 
region of the Midwest, where he enjoys 
organic gardening and his work as a 
psychotherapist. 


THE MONARCH BUTTERFLY: IN- 
TERNATIONAL TRAVELER; Fred 
A. Urquhart; 1987; Nelson-Hall Pub- 
lishers, 111 N Canal St, Chicago, IL 
60606; $39.95; 218pp. plus color plates. 

Fred Urquhart is one of the world’s 
foremost butterfly experts, and he ef- 
fectively conveys his knowledge in his 
fascinating book The Monarch Butter- 
fly. While much of the book’s detail re- 
garding the Monarch Butterfly C Danaus 
plexippus) goes beyond what most 
novice naturalists would seek to learn, 
even the minutiae of Monarch molting, 
mating, and migrating are described in 
a fashion understandable to all but the 
most obtuse. His discussion of Monarch 
migration is particularly intriguing. 
Most Monarchs — the only “annual re- 
migrant” butterfly, Urquhart’s evi- 
dence suggests — fly in autumn from 
summer homes in the Midwest and 



Northeast all the way to southern 
Mexico. But do they then bask in sunny 
climes? No, they proceed up into the 
mountains and huddle in masses in high 
altitude spruce forests! Verily, Nature 
is unpredictable! Monarchs which spend 
summers in the western US winter in 
several prime sites in California. At any 
of the Monarch winter roosting sites, 
they may be seen massed so densely 
together that occasionally the limbs 
upon which they are perched break. 

This is an expensive book, but one 
well worth its cost for libraries and 
moneyed groups. In describing the di- 
minutive Monarch Butterfly in great de- 
tail, Fred Urquhart shows that even 
those creatures considered by humans 
to be low on the so-called pyramid of 
life are complex beings fully capable of 
self-volition, with dignity apart from 
that accorded them by humans. 

Reviewed by Australopithecus. 



REVIEWS 


THE OTHER WAY TO LISTEN ; Byrd 
Baylor, illus. Peter Pamall; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, NY; 1978. 

I’M IN CHARGE OF CELEBRA- 
TIONS; Baylor, Pamall; Scribner’s; 
1986. 

When Byrd said, “in the summer I 
always sleep out of doors — all of us know 
that’s the very best,” one incredulous 
little girl (who may have thought that 
using a black walnut snag inside the 
house as a ladder to the cloud-watching 
ledge was going too far), whispered to 
her Mend, “She’s lying!” Herwords, how- 
ever, could not change the fact that her 
heart was rejoicing in all its original hu- 
manness and listening and believing — 
As for myself (an adult who has battled, 
and sometimes been battered by, the 
industrial growth society), Baylor is evi- 
dence that it is possible to live the Arne 
Naess maxim of a “life simple in means 
and rich in goals” — a life which com- 
bines right livelihood with the savoring 
of complexity and the avoidance of 
complication. 

Master Coyote, Byrd Baylor has car- 
ried her radicalism — return to the roots 
— to mainstream America, crossing the 
seemingly impossible border of the 
elementary school to share her vision 
with children. A proclaimed Earth 
First! advocate, Byrd affirms and re- 
stores the future primitive. 

In my adult Deep Ecology class I al- 
ways use two of Baylor’s books — I’m 
In Charge of Celebrations and The 
Other Way To Listen. I’m In Charge is 
a wonderfully natural introduction to 
ceremony. I emphasize ‘natural’ be- 
cause I find that while there is almost 
a starvation for and an immense attrac- 
tion to ritual and ceremony, there is also 
an incredible measure of reluctance and 
ignorance. In matters relating to cere- 
mony, I follow Dolores LaChapelle’s 
rule of thumb that “if it’s weird or far- 
out — if a child can’t relate to your fun- 
damentals — if what you are doing coun- 
ters rather than reinforces your natural 
impulse, you’re on the wrong trail. ” I’m 
In Charge takes the reader through a 
year of interactions with nature, all of 
which trigger the “Ah hah!” of 
celebration. 

The Other Way To Listen is a Zen-wise 
illumination of the heart of Deep Ecol- 
ogy. Specifically: 1) Baylor’s communi- 
cation rings with authenticity; the book 
is written from Place. 2) The book by- 
passes considerations of the strictly ra- 
tional by an emphasis on The other way 
(not “an other” as a choice between for- 
mulas). 3) Communication with and par- 
ticipation in the non-human world is pre- 
sented as “the most natural thing in the 
world.” 4) The book is written in the 
first person of the oral tradition, “I used 
to know an old man who could walk by 
a cornfield and hear the com singing.” 
5) Dwelling is featured as the primary 
process of ecological thinking: “‘Do this; 
go get to know one thing as well as you 

can ’He said he started with a tree. 

Every morning of his life when he was 
young he climbed a cottonwood and sat 
there listening. He told me that it was 



Byrd Baylor with schoolchildren. 
Photo by Julien Puzey. 


worth the time.” 6) Slow learning — 
taking the time to become informed at 
the very core of one’s being is regarded 
as more essential than data collection. 
7) Reality is communicated as relation- 
ship. 8) The child in the story is encour- 
aged to physically live her questions 
rather than to passively ponder them. 
9) The information sought is Earth Wis- 
dom — direct knowing. 10) The Other 
Way does not contain so much as a hint 
of anthropocentrism: “He said, “Well, 
you have to respect that tree or hill or 
whatever it is you’re with. Take a 
homed toad, for example. If you think 
you’re better than a homed toad you’ll 
never hear its voice — even if you sit 
there in the sun forever.’” 11) Solitude 
is respected and encouraged. 12) Ritual, 
in the sense of repeated behavior com- 
bined with intention, is the process de- 
scribed in The Other Way. 13) The child 
in the book uses a simple chant to quiet 
the rational hemisphere. 14) In original 
human style, the ritual is performed at 
sunrise. 15) The developmental task of 
Earth bonding is described as an impor- 
tant experience and childhood goal. 
With each reading I find that a new in- 
sight emerges — another reason for cel- 
ebration of humanness. 

The Other Way To Listen is being re- 
issued in a paperback edition. Mean- 
while, you can find close to two dozen 
titles by Baylor with which to subvert 
yourself in the children’s section of the 
library. 

Reviewed by Julien Puzey. 

THE KINGDOM IN THE COUNTRY; 
James Conaway; 290pp; 1987; 

Houghton Mifflin Co, Two Park St, 
Boston, 02108; $17.95. 

James Conaway’s Kingdom In The 
Country is a book about the public 
domain in the West and the people using 
this domain. Therein Conaway describes 
some of the more remarkable personages 
in the lands that, he suggests, build the 
types of characters who build kingdoms: 
“. . . that daring, individuality and op- 
timism melded in a national character 
trait. The impulse still exists in the West 
. . . thanks largely to public lands — ” 

Conaway’s list of characters includes 
the following: Bud Eppers is (in 1985, 
the year of Conaway’s travels through 
the West) chairman of the Public Lands 
Committee of the New Mexico Wool- 
growers Association and a similar com- 
mittee of the NM Cattlegrowers, vice 
chairman of the Public Lands Council 
and National Cattlemen’s Ass., a future 
candidate for the NM legislature, and 
a welfare rancher. Basilio is a Basque 
shepherd working alone in the wilds 
near Idaho’s Sawtooth Valley. He is so 
frugal that, with free room and board, 
his major expense each year is one new 
pair of pants, and he has saved $80,000 
in the bank. Dave Cattoor is a wrangler 
who, with his partner the helicopter 
pilot and four hired men, earns an aver- 
age of $60,000 a month from the BLM 
for rounding up mustangs ($69 per 
horse) from Nevada BLM land and 
transporting them to sales lots. Ed Can- 
trell is one of the fastest shots in the 
West. He contracts with sheep ranchers 
in western Wyoming to stop rustlers on 
their lands. After shooting a man in 
1978 and facing murder charges, he was 
rescued by Wyoming ranchers, who paid 
his $500,000 bail and hired an attorney 
who successfully defended him. 

Among the few benign public lands 
users described by Conaway are Doug 
Peacock, Clive Kincaid, Ed Abbey, and 
Dave Foreman. Conaway devotes sev- 
eral pages to a description of the 1985 
Round River Rendezvous. This descrip- 
tion will remind Earth First !ers who 
attended our 1985 Rendezvous of what 
an enigmatic tribe ours is. What his de- 
scription lacks in accuracy, it makes up 
for in humor. 

Conaway can perhaps be faulted for 
portraying some of the land exploiters 
too favorably. However, he does reveal 
the harms caused by these colorful 
characters, and occasionally becomes 
downright indignant in describing abus- 
ers of the BLM and Forest Service 
lands. The following paragraph, in- 
spired by his backpack trip in the Gila 
National Forest of New Mexico, gives 
an indication of this and of the pleasur- 
able reading this book affords: 

Outfitters’ hoof-carved ruts lace the 
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national forests; pack strings are the 
hallmark of high stands of ponderosa 
and Engelmann spruce. They share the 
trail with backpackers, an uneasy ac- 
commodation going back to the animos- 
ity between cowboy and sodbuster. The 
view from a saddle affects people in 
strange ways, bringing out fatal arro- 
gance in some overweight men urith 
guns strapped to their legs, their pack 
horses loaded uhth collapsible boats, 
electric motors, cases of beer, acres of 
plastic sheeting to protect themselves 
and their clients from the outdoors, and 
an occasional cast iron stove for baking 
biscuits and preparing Irish coffee. 
Some of that junk is left in the woods 
for unfortunate Forest Service volun- 
teers to haul out, when the FS should 
hire gunslingers to go after the 
offenders. 

Reviewed by Bushjuan. 



ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS OF 
OFF-ROAD VEHICLES; edited by 
Robert Webb and Howard Wilshire, 

Springer-Verlag, 534pp. 

OffTna9“veHcles are destroying our 
desert. After reading this book, you’ll 
have no question about the magnitude 
of the problem. In example after exam- 
ple, scientists show that off-road ve- 
hicles (ORVs) are inherently damaging 
to the desert environment, thus laying 
to rest the claim that it’s only a few 
“bad apple” ORV users that cause the 
problems. ORVs cause noise and dust 
pollution, soil erosion, increased runoff, 
irreparable damage to vegetation and 
archeological sites and the destruction 
of wildlife and wildlife habitat. Earth 
First !ers already know this, but this is 
the book to quote when trying to per- 
suade public land managers to ban 
ORVs. 

Most individual papers in Environ- 
mental Effects of ORVs deal with spe- 
cific aspects of ORV damage. For in- 
stance, Robert Webb quantifies compac- 
tion due to ORVs and the resulting ef- 
fect on infiltration. Earl Lathrop sum- 
marizes the effects of vehicular use on 
desert vegetation. Another study uses 
General Patton’s tank maneuver areas 
to estimate recovery rates in the Califor- 
nia desert. Though the topics may seem 
dry and narrowly focused, in fact most 
of the papers are well-written and in- 
clude useful real-world management 
recommendations. The authors are en- 
tirely willing to set aside their scien- 
tists’ roles and condemn off-road ve- 
hicular use. 

The book also includes several papers 
on the rehabilitation of ORV-impacted 
areas. Earth Firstlers interested in 
stabilization and revegetation tech- 
niques for disturbed deserts might find 
this useful, though the authors caution 

that recovery _is slow, costly and 

t difficult— 

' —William Kockelman’s excellent sum- 
mary draws together the main points 
of the proceeding chapters. Kockelman 
points out that ORV use is an exclusio- 
nary practice. It is not compatible with 
“multiple use” and “sustained yield” 
concepts. Nor can ORVs be effectively 
regulated, as agencies have found. 

The absurdity of providing public rec- 
reation areas for ORVs is highlighted 
in the book’s final and fitting quote: “If, 
for example, the power chain saw be- 
comes a recreational tool, must the . . . 
government provide RCSers (recrea- 
tional chain sawyers) with public trees 
and shrubs to cut down?” 

Reviewed by Julia Fonseca. 


CATTLE IN THE COLD DESERT; 
James A. Young and B. Abbott Sparks; 
Utah St. U. Press, Logan, UT. 

Written by a range ecologist and a 
Sparks family historian, Cattle in the 
Cold Desert traces the history and 
changing ecology of the Sparks ranching 
empire of northeastern Nevada. It is the 
story of the “sagebrush catastrophes” 
caused by 100 years of overgrazing in 
the Great Basin: 

. . . The sagebrush/ grasslands was one 
of the last great vegetation resources to 
be suddenly, radically, and irrevocably 
changed by the introduction of domestic 
livestock . . . The native vegetation 
lacked the resilience, depth and plastic- 
ity to cope unth concentrations of large 
herbivores. The plant communities did 
not bend or adapt; they shattered. 

Despite their honest scientific apprai- 
sal of the effects of grazing on the Great 
Basin flora, the authors are careful to 
describe overgrazing as a “cultural” 
phenomenon, rather than the result of 
the ranchers’ cupidity and stupidity. 
They refer to the introduction of live- 
stock to the Great Basin cold deserts 
as a “grand experiment,” but never call 
it a failure, despite the abundant evi- 
dence they present. They point no fin- 
gers and suggest few solutions, except 
to hint that private ownership of the 
land, coupled with proper range man- 
agement, might promote an ecologically 
sound ranch economy. However, the 
schizophrenic tension between admira- 
tion for the rancher-entrepreneur and 
dismay at the results of livestock graz- 
ing does not significantly mar the book. 
It is still fascinating reading. 

The book begins with a riveting de- 
scription of the Nevada grass fires of 
1964, fires which the authors link to 
overgrazing. Young wonders whether 
the fires herald the conversion of hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres from over- 
grazed sagebrush steppes to rangeland 
dominated by annual weeds: 

The accidental combination of forage 
fuel and dry lightning will return. 
Through application of appropriate 
technology, the environment can be re- 
stored to an approximation of the pris- 
tine environment unth stable com- 
munities offorbs, shrubs, and grasses. 
If the burned sagebrush ranges are not 
restored, the alien weeds will inherit 
the sagebrushlgrasslands. The way is 
thus paved for repeated burnings and 
a continuing downward spiral of 
degradation. 

The book then describes the vegeta- 
tion of the northern Great Basin under 
“pristine” conditions. The destruction of 
the sagebrush/grasslands by livestock 
is in part related to the nature of the 
plants themselves. The sagebrush/ 
grasslands evolved without large herbi- 
vores; the area was dominated by peren- 
nial grasses, which depended upon 
stored carbohydrates to support spring 
growth. These grasses are incapable of 
rapid renewal following grazing by large 
herds. This conclusion, of course, flies 
in the face of the increasingly popular 
Savory “Holistic Range Management” 
theory being promoted in the West. 

The rest of the book details the his- 
tory of public lands exploitation by ran- 
chers; the disruption of Native Amer- 
ican subsistence patterns by livestock; 
the disastrous winter of 1889-90, after 
which the perennial grasslands were not 
able to recover; the subsequent rape of 
riparian areas for hay production and 
irrigation; and the domination of 
Nevada state politics by ranchers. The 
story focuses on the ranching empire 
of John Sparks, who controlled 7500 



ORV damage in the California Desert. Photo by Greg Marskell. 


square miles through use of hired gun- 
men, political power, access to water, 
and fraudulent land claims. All neces- 
sary, according to the author- 
apologists, because “there was often no 
legal way to obtain title to the acres of 
rangeland necessary to sustain live- 
stock. Even if there had been, the ranch 
operations probably could not have sur- 
vived the tax burden that ownership of 
such lands would have imposed.” 

While you may disagree with the au- 
thors’ deep and abiding sympathy for 
Nevada’s welfare ranchers, you won’t 
find this history dull. Earth Firstlers 
can benefit from understanding the live- 
stock industry’s roots of power and the 
historical relationship of the federal gov- 
ernment and private/state interests. 
Also, extensive footnotes provide refer- 
ences to scientific papers documenting 
the degradation of public rangeland in 
the Great Basin. Let’s hear it for author 
Young, a former Department of Agricul- 
ture employee, for daring to tell the pub- 
lic the truth about Great Basin grazing 
— 100 years too late! 

Reviewed by Tecolote. 

THE LEY HUNTER — the Magazine 
of Earth Mysteries, Landmark 100th 
issue; editor Paul Devereux; American 
Society of Dowsers, Danville, Vermont 
05828—0024; $6. 

“Earth Mysteries” covers a wide vari- 
ety of topics, including the alignment 
of ancient sites known as “leys.” From 
the time of the Druids, and some say 
earlier, the location of ritual sites was 
meticulously selected on the basis of 
“power points,” the points at which the 
lines of cosmic electromagnetic force in- 
tersected. Ley lines are geometrically 
straight, easy to locate using simple 
dowsing methods, blanket Earth in a 
web-like pattern, and have become the 
focus of considerable investigation in 
recent years. 

The landmark 100th issue of The Ley 
Hunter gives an historical look at the 
work done since Alfred Watkins, the 
modem discoverer of leys in 1921, gen- 
erated the great interest in Earth Mys- 
teries seen today. Published in Wales, 
the magazine deals with ancient align- 
ments in Britain and elsewhere, and as- 
pects of geomancy, folklore, prehistoric 
and ancient sites, strange phenomena, 
etc. The magical explanation for 
Stonehenge comes to mind, the 
hypothesis being that the Druids levi- 
tated the huge stones, ran them along 
ley lines just above the ground to the 
spot of greatest intersection, and then 
positioned them using their concen- 
trated spiritual powers! 

Alfred Watkins wrote in 1929 about 
legends surrounding four stones used 
as indicating points. “Four kings are 
said to be buried there, and the other 
legend is that when the four stones hear 
the sound of the bells at Old Radnor, 
they go down to Hindwell Pool to drink. 
This is similar to many other legends 
all over the kingdom concerning drink- 
ing stones.” Stories of drinking stones, 
dancing stones, tingling stones, and so 
on abound in ancient site literature, 
which makes Earth Mystery work the 
more intriguing. 

San Franciscan David Kubrin has an 
article in the 100th issue entitled “The 
War Against the Earth.” As an Earth 
First! organizer, I was interested to 
read that at the beginning of the 1600s, 
Earth was commonly thought of as 
“alive,” as opposed to a “lump of dead 
matter” after the scientific revolution. 
During the 1600s, woods were cut down 
to make ships and the beams and but- 
tresses for mines. As wood supply di- 
minished, coal mining increased. The 
author notes that prior to the 15th cen- 
tury, the sinking of a new mine was ac- 
companied by religious ceremonies, and 
miners “fasted, prayed, and performed 
various rites.” As Earth began to be 
viewed as a source of profit, debates 
over the environmental consequences of 
mining took place, as they do now. This 
period was a time of magic, practiced 
especially by people discombobulated 
by the sudden changes, who were trying 
to rebuild their social world. Some were 
simply opposed to the Church of Eng- 
land’s intolerant, hierarchical, mostly 
male organization. Others were con- 
cerned by the assault on Earth by the 
forces of “modernization,” particularly 
people who lived in or near the forests, 
or who held sacred rites there. Even 
Isaac Newton’s early writing noted 
Earth’s vital spirit. He believed that the 
subtle spirit “is Nature’s universall 


agent, her secret fire, ye only ferment 
and principle of all vegetation,” and 
“perhaps is ye body of light.” Newton, 
educated during Restoration England, 
was affected by the “modernizers,” and 
chose not to print many of his ideas re- 
garding the natural order. 

On a more contemporary note, the 
magazine has a short piece on 
Stonehenge which details the adminis- 
trative problems surrounding the sum- 
mer solstice gathering . After 11 years, 
the festival got out of hand. The Druids 
couldn’t hear themselves due to the 
nearby rock music. The festival was ban- 
ned in the courts, which led to the cur- 
rent squabble between festival-goers 
and English Heritage, the National 
Trust. Never a dull moment at 
Stonehenge, then or now! 

The 100th issue has much in it, with 
articles ranging from “harmoonizing” 
oneself with the cycles of the moon, to 
geomythic trows. Trows are “fairies 
peculiar to the northern isles of Scot- 
land, and, as the name implies, they 
bear a great similarity to the Norse 
trolls.” The writer notes that “many 
well respected antiquarian scholars 
have held (and still hold) the view that 
certain fairy races who haunt the in- 
terstices of history are faint memories 
of preneolithic cultures.” “Whatever 
the separate fairy group that folklore 
discusses, the common denominator is 
their linkage to the physical landscape 
and its holy centres via the energizing 
currents of magic. The fairy tradition 
is always emphatic on this point.” 

The wide range of topics covered by 
Earth Mysteries is endlessly fascinat- 
ing to me, and I look forward to continu- 
ing my research in the area of ley lines; 
who knows what I will find? Seems like 
almost anything is possible. With ley 
hunting, and dowsing generally, the 
search is as much fun as the excitement 
of significant discoveiy. 

Reviewed by Craig Stehr. 


PAGANS FOR PEACE, POB 6531, 
Sta. A, Toronto, Ont. M5W 1X4, 
Canada; 13 issues a year/$15; ed. Sam 
Wager. 

THE NEW CATALYST, POB 99, Lil- 
looet, B.C. VOK 1VO, Canada; 6 quar- 
terly issues/$12. 

KATUAH: Bioregional Journal of the 
Southern Appalachians, Box 638, 
Leicester, NC 28748; quarterly, $10 a 
year. 

Being the recipients, here in the 
Tucson office, of dozens of fine alterna- 
tive periodicals, and a greater number 
of mediocre ones, it is fitting that we 
occasionally promote a few of the better 
ones. Thus do we urge our readers to 
peruse copies of Pagans For Peace 
(P4P), The New Catalyst, and Katuah. 

P4P is an unrefined but readily read- 
able newsletter featuring news on en- 
vironmental, peace, and Pagan issues, 
as well as fascinating essays on matters 
spiritual. Due to the latter category of 
articles, some on the redneck end of the 
Earth First! spectrum would find this 
newsletter so much refuse. However, 
for the many Earth Firstlers who would 
enjoy P4P, we print parts of “Thealogy 
of Witchcraft,” by Maphis, from the Oc- 
tober 1987 issue: 

Animism is the notion that each ob- 
ject, place, or other identifiable thing, 
feeling, emotion, or idea has a particu- 
lar spirit associated unth it. Each indi- 
vidual tree has its guardian spirit, each 
species of tree has another, each grove 
and forest another, and there are others 
for all trees and all forests. The level 
of “treeness” and “forestness” is the 
level where we conventionally name the 
spirits as Goddesses and Gods. 

The spirits of the “forestness” level 
of abstraction are not different in kind 
from the spiritual beings with more li- 
mited responsibilities and interests. 
They are more general in their power, 
not tied to particular places or events, 
and less responsive to petition. 

... It is important to resist the temp- 
tation to simply subsume the particular 
spirits into the largest scale Great God- 
dess and Homed God figures. While it’s 
true that to some extent the particular 
Goddesses and Gods are aspects of the 
Great Goddess and Her Consort, they 
are also individuals in much the same 
way that you and I remain individuals 
with our own personalities, though we 
are also part of the divine. The tendency 
to say “All Goddesses are One Goddess, 
continued on page 32 
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Stewardship Versus Wilderness 


by Edward Abbey , Land Management. S o does most o f our 

The results are 

HOME ECONOMICS; Wendell Berry; plain to see: the destruction of wildlife, 

North Point Press, San Francisco; pollution of land and air and water, en- 

1987; 192pp.; $20 hardcover. couragement of population increase and 

Most of this book is so good that one industrial expansion, and t he gradual , 
hesitates to criticize any of it. In this degradation of life, including human 

collection of essays on such topics as l ife. to the~roI e~br raw material for _the 

farming, marriage, home defense and technological culture? 

national defense, nature and human na- Berry ~rnamtamlTd;hat we have no 

ture, Wendell Berry as always “stands choice but to use nature. A half truth: 
for what he stands on" — the earth. we i are compelled, as creatures of evolu- 

He is in my opinion the best serious Tion, to. make use "of enough of the nat- 

essayist now at_warir*m JJieJTJnlted ural world to sustain our own existence. 

States; and his poetry and fiction are We too have a rigHfrtcTBe here. But 

equally deserving of respect, admira- only humiirgreM^andTiuffianisfic arro- 

tion, and most of all more readers. gance require that all of nature be sub 

Much as I like this book, however, it prpinal'eiTlmouFg eal^ 'WeTetmn the 

contains one essay which troubles me. option of allowing aFIeast a part of the 

In “Preserving Wildness,” Berry at- world to go on in its own fashion without 

tempts to defend the prevailing notion, human meddling, whether called 

characteristic of our homocentric culture, “stewardship” or “multiple use” or “sci- 

that “stewardship” (or “wise manage- entific management.” The fact that hu- 

ment”) is an adequate solution to our mans — or more exactly, human cul- 

social ills; furthermore, he argues, Jhe tural institutions — now possess the 

tragedy of human overpopulation should power to control, manage, exploit or col- 

brnseen as a problem not of numbers onize every nook and cranny of the nat- 

but of the proper distribution of human ural world does not give us the moral 

setfIeiMnrbverTRe?pIa£fiL-_ right, even less the obligation, to do 

Mr. Berry’s essay begins with an at- so. On the contrary, our immense pow- 
tack on the notion that the biosphere c omb in ed with~du r belief in'ratiom 

is an egalitarian system, wherein each ality and justice, oblige us to tolerate" 
species has as much right to continue £fie~pre-human anc j the non human, io 

to exist as any other. In its place he refrain from Interfering, to keep our 

offers the old formula of “stewardship,” hands o ff. "This is the essence_of_the_ 

by which the earth and everything on wi lderness jdeal. It is indeed a moral 

it is to be managed for maximum human isguq, which is why we must teach our- 

benefit, whatever the cost to other selves to transcend the antique Hebraic 

forms of life. superstition that God — or whatever 

This anthropocentric or homocentric — created the world solely for the pie- 

view is of course the prevailing one in asures and appetites of the human ani- 

our society and in all human societies mal. Let being be. 

of the last 5000 years. In placing himself One look at a mountain lion, or a great 

“in the middle” on this point of contro- white shark, or a snail darter, or a cen- 

versy Berry gains plenty of company tipede, should suffice to convince even 

— the overwhelming majority of the the most obtuse that the world is infi- 

earth’s five billion human inhabitants. nitely more complex and mysterious 

But he also risks getting lost in the than merely human desires can explain, 

crowd. The continued existence of these beings 

The trouble with the concept of — animals and rocks that serve no 

“stewardship” is that the stewards tend human purpose — is of course a source 

to think they have the God-given right of vast resentment to the majority of 

to exercise domination over the entire humankind. Not only do they compete 

planet. If confined to a restricted por- with our instinctive urge to humanize 

tion of the earth’s land surface, say everything, they also create annoying 

about 50%, it might be acceptable, but intellectual problems for theologians 

human vanity is never content with and technocrats — for all those who still 

limits. That is why we need extensive believe that humans really are the 

regions of true wilderness, free of center of the universe, the primary ob- 

permanent human habitation and ject of Creation’s solicitude. Vanity, van - 

human development. Otherwise our na- ity . thy name is huma msm.^iWhether 

tional parks are soon reduced to the Christian or Marxist.) 

status of playgrounds and zoos and our Certainly we should make wis e use 

national forests to tree farms, strip of what we must use. But we do not*' 
mines, and beef-industry pasturage. need totrogthH^lioIe nation, the entire 

. Stewardship is not good enough. The planet, and then going beyond even that 
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All Gods are One God” leads to to work 

monotheism and the totalitarian Through the animist approach, we 

mindset inherent to it. The idea that build mutual obligations to the land 

the General contains the Particular is anc t its inhabitants, visible and invisi- 

mistaken — it is simply the average ten- kfr, and come to belong. Animism leads 

dency, the sum. us to not cut forests, not pollute riv- 

Animism is important in the theal- ers _ . . 
ogy of Witchcraft. It is the approach 

through which we experience the imma- fh e Hew Catalyst is one the finest 

nent — rather than as an undifferen- bioregional periodicals on Turtle Island. 

tiated tide sweeping through existence, xt emphasizes environmental news in 

as a number of different rivers flowing British Columbia, but also features re- 

to the sea. It is an individually empow- ports from throughout the world, and 

ering approach to the divine, enabling articles on native, green, bioregional, 

us to establish mutualistic relation- deep ecology, social ecology, and eeo- 

s hips with spirits, Goddesses and Gods. feminist movements. The following is 

It is more egalitarian than a monist drawn from one of their regional reports 

approach, allowing each Witch to con- j n the their fall 1987 issue: 

nect to the powers with whom we need fhe Alberta Wilderness Association 
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moon and the other planets. Enou gMs And the abuse is carried on at public 

enough. IUs^uoieedy, expansions- expense, based in turn on the continu- 

J3C, industrializing cultu re', n ot human ing abuse and pillage of our diminishing 

na ture7 whIcH *makes*mon sters of homo natural resource base. 

'sapiens. On this point, the American public, 

*Not greed but need, they cry — there as a l ways , is far ahead of our cultural 

are so many of us! institutions, our so-called leaders, and 

How true. So long as human numbers 0 ur deep thinkers. Most American 

continue to grow, there is little hope women are content with no more than 

that we can save what wilderness re- two children apiece; the real cause of 

mains in America. Even less hope that our continued population increase is not 

we can advance toward a-tr ue democra- ignorance but uncontrolled immigra- 
te societ y of independent .freeholders', tion. If immigration were curtailed, as 

as Berry fondly imagines, as Jeffer son mos t of our citizens would like it to be, 

once dreamed of. Still less "Rope tEat we could soon stabilize the national 

we could regain the relative paradise population and begin a serious reform 

of an economy based on hunting, fish- 0 f our malformed social, economic, and 

ing, gathering, with space enough and political institutions. But the powerful 

time enough for all. The population of do no t want this; the manic ideology of 

America has doubled in my lifetime, “Growth” is baseffupbh 'iiSVfer-enamg 

from 120 million to 240 million, plus who population increase; tKe” conservatives 

knows how many uncounted aliens hid- IoveTKeir cheap labor, TReTiBefals love 

ing in our cities. Unless the popu lation theiFcKeap* cause, and t he gfeaTtecEiim ' 

o f our co untr y is gradually freducejT , industrial megamachine requires a. 

^ll£ 2 !l^ 1 ~ ^^ r ^Tgttritign, to som e op- hever-ending supply of its essential raw 

timum TlgufeU Kke 50 million, th e re is material — bodies'— in order to justify 

no chance that our democratic id eals can . "its expansionist logic, 
ever be ach ieved ? In the contemporary And the world continues to shrink, 

world, democrac y — meanin g^not Human life becomes ever more debased 

merely pblitical'part i cipati on but a fai r — here and everywEereT Crowding is 

share in_t.be o wnership and control of accepted as the norm, queues become 

wealth f or every citizen — remains; a commonplace, the roar of the traffic 

fantasy: A_fading, receding dream. grows loude r, and the value oTHTeTrfdi- 

It is for reasons such as these that I victual life is steadily cheapened as the j 

find Berry’s position on the question of total number of human lives is steadily 

population to be inexplicable. There is compounded. " — ! — — tr~ 

a hidden premise in his argument which ^"That is where the philosophy, or ’ 
he is not revealing to us. If he thinks / rather the religion — it hardly deserves 
240 million is not too many, how about j the name philosophy — this is where 
250 million? 300 million? How many do \ the religion of human vanity, of man as 
we have to accommodate on our finite VAhecenterof all,. fclunggjias brought us. 

land before he will agree that we have Mr. “Berry asks us to respect "the*' 

reached the point of diminishing human species. But respect has to be 

returns? earned. I respect my friends, I love the 

He cannot dismiss the matter by members of my family — most of them 

speculating on the possibility of geno- — but somehow I cannot generate much 

cide, the deliberate extermination of respect, love or even sympathy for the 

“unemployables” and “underclasses.” human race as a whole. This mob of 

That is a false alternative. The decent, five billion now swarming over the plan- 

simple, and perfectly fair means for con- e t, like ants on an anthill, somehow does 

trolling population size in our country no t inspire any emotion but one of vis- 

are easily available: economic incen- cera i repugnance. The fact that I am a 

tives: A revision of the tax system so par t 0 f this plague gives me no pride, 

as to reward single people and childless Indeed , there are too many of us . Man 

couples and to penalize those who breed has become a pest. For the dignity and 

more than, say, two children per family, decency of all, we must reduce our num- 

combined with a system of economic re- hers to a sane, rational, humane and 

wards for those who voluntarily agree human level. Otherwise we are no better 

to some form of reproductive steriliza- than rabbits, or fruit flies, or bacteria 

tion. We already require a license to i n a culture bouillon, and deserve a simi- 

drive a car; how much more sensible to i ar f ate , the natural fate of any animal 

require a license for baby production, which outbreeds the carrying capacity of 

combined with a stiff tax on mother- its range. As individuals we seem capable 

hood . Most people in our lunatic society 0 f common sense, of reason, ~of sym p athy ' 

are not qualified to beget and raise chil- for others. Put as arace. as aspeeies, we 

dren anyhow: look about you- .. Of all have yet to prove that we can behave any 

American fre edoms, th e privilege to better tTTah tent caterpillars clevourihg 

breeq is the one most grossly abused. ffiel^'whicH*^^drtrtHem7* _ 


(AWA) is engaged in a confrontation of what was once wilderness in the 

with Shell Canada over Shell’s applica- southernmost comer of Alberta’s Front 

tion to drill two sour gas wells in Zone Ranges, the Pincher Creek area is now 

I (Prime Protection lands) on Comer beset by the Alberta government in its 

Mountain (Prairie Bluff), near determination to build a dam across 

Pincher Creek. Shell has attempted, to the last wild river in southern Alberta, 

avoid a public hearing over this appli- . . .The diversion tunnels for the dam 

cation by previously “consulting with” are already under construction and the 

the AWA and the Alberta Fish and bids for the entire contract are due at 

Game Association. . . the end of September. Albertans are en- 

When the Energy Resources Conser- couraged to contact their MLAs, pro- 

vation Board (ERCB) insisted, at the testing this enormous waste of money 

AWA’s request, on holding a hearing, at a time of supposed budgetary 

Shell contrived to have it held in the restraint, 

middle of summer with minimum pub- 
lic notice. Locals were outraged and Katuah is another of the best bioreg- 

when the hearing was convened, the ional periodicals available. Typically, 

AWA argued in favour of postponing each issue has a particular theme, but 

the hearing. The ERCB acceded to their also contains diverse environmental 

arguments — but slated the hearing for news, suggestions for appropriate liv- 

September 16 — thereby giving groups ing, and essays and poetry from or 

and individuals little time to organize, about the native people of Katuah, the 

but still allowing Shell to proceed with Cherokee Indians. The editors’ State- 

their 1987 road construction into ment Of Purpose best explains the 

Bighorn Sheep winter range, should the journal: 

ERCB approve the application. Here in the southern-most heartland 

At issue here is the survival of a herd of the Appalachians, the oldest moun- 

of lf0-50 Bighorn Sheep that has already tain range on our continent, Turtle Is- 

been severely stressed by other roads land, a small but growing group has 

and drilling carried out by Shell in this begun to take on a sense of responsibil- 

area — the heart of Shell’s “Waterton ity for the implications of that geo- 

Gas Field” — and also by local graphical and cultural heritage. This 

epidemics of pneumonia that have sense of responsibility centers on the 

caused major die-offs in other herds in concept of living within the natural 

the Front Ranges of the Rockies during scale and balance of universal systems 

the past few years and principles. 

In addition to the ongoing problem Within this circle we begin by invok- 

of Shell Canada ’s domination of much ing the Cherokee name ‘Katuah’ as the 


My Answer to Edward Abbey 

by Wendell Berry 
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old/new name for this area of the moun- 
tains and for its journal as well. The 
province is indicated by its natural 
boundaries: the Roanoke River Valley 
to the north; the foothills of the pied- 
mont area to the east; Yona Mountain 
and the Georgia hills to the south; and 
the Tennessee River Valley to the 
west. . . . 

We seem to have reached the fulcrum, 
point of a '‘do or die” situation in terms 
of a quality standard oj life for all living 
beings on this planet. As a voice for 
ihe caretakers of this sacred land, 
Katuah, we advocate a centered appro- 
ach to the concept of decentraliza- 
tion 

The fall issue of Katuah is devoted 
to the Black Bear, an indicator species 
in Katuah. Only about 2000 bears re- 
main there, and they are threatened by 
housing construction, Forest Service 
road building, a long bear-hunting sea- 
son, and poaching. Among the issue’s 
excellent articles on Yonah (the 
Cherokee name for the Black Bear) is 
David Wheeler’s “The Life and Death 
of Bear #87.” The following is from that 
article: 

“Poachers Tune In On Sleeping 
Bears” declared the headline in the 
Asheville Citizen on January 17, 1987. 
Poachers had shot and killed an older 
female bear in her winter den site in 
a hollow tree within the Pisgah Bear 
Sanctuary below the Blue Ridge 
Parkway. 

The bear was number 87 of the bears 
who had been radio-collared for radio 
telemetry tracking by m, embers of The 
Pisgah Bear Project, a research pro- 
gram being carried out by North 
Carolina State University scientists 
and students. The radio collars emit a 
sustained signal that is tracked by di- 
rectional antennas to plot a precise 
location of the animal to give a picture 
of its range area and its daily 
movements. 

People in the mountains were 
shocked that the poachers had located 
the helpless bear by monitoring the sig- 
nals from her collar. When the poachers 
had found her location, they climbed 
her tree and shot her while she slept, 
and then cut down the tree to retrieve 
her carcass. People were particularly 
outraged, because Bear 87 was about to 
give birth when she was killed. 

“Glady” was the name researchers 
had given Bear 87. She had just turned 
11 years old — a remarkable age for a 
bear in a region where few bears roam, 
the woods for more than six years before 
they are shot. 

...In the June previous to her shoot- 
ing she had been caught, measured, and 
released. She was 125 pounds, U8 cen- 
timeters (58.25 inches) in length, and 
79 centimeters in chest circumference. 

Glady had lived the life of any wild 
sow-bear . . . She was one of two cubs 
bom the winter of 1976 in the warm 
darkness of her mother’s den, and that 
small space was all she knew for the 
first four months of her life. In the den 
she nursed and grew from one pound 
to four or five pounds by the time her 
mother climbed out of her den bringing 
her cubs with. her. 

Even beneath the trees, the light of 
that April sun must have been intensely 
bright to Glady ’s young eyes. Her 
mother continued to stay near the den 
site for another month, moving little 
and gradually beginning to eat the ten- 
der young grasses, branch lettuce, and 
squawroot, (Conophilis americanaj com- 
ing up through the leaves. As spring 
progressed, Glady and her sibling fol- 
lowed their mother down to her spring 
range area, and as food became more 
abundant, their mother put on weight, 
and the cubs continued to grow and gain 
in strength. 

That first summer was a delight for 
the young cubs. They stayed close to 
their mother and ate buckbemes under 
the tall trees, blackberries from the 
choked jungles along the open stream- 
banks, and then browsed the open hill- 
sides and forests for the succulent 
mountain blueberries. They also raided 
yellowjacket nests for their larvae, and 
ate ants and grubs from rotten logs their 
mother tore open with her long 
claivs 

To leam how to help prevent 
tragedies such as the murder of Glady, 
read Katuah. 

Reviewed by Australopithecus. 



HOW NATURE WORKS; Michael J 
Cohen; 1987; World Peace University, 
Portland, OR 97215; 180pp. 

Michael J. Cohen (not to be confused 
with the environmental historian, 
Michael Cohen, author- of The Pathless 
Way ) is one of the most important out- 
door educators in the US. The National 
Audubon Society Expedition Institute 
— which Cohen founded — has become 
one of the most deeply ecological educa- 
tion programs in the country. A basic 
theme of Cohen’s thought and of that 
of his students (see past articles in 
Earth First! by Michael and by such 
NASEI students as Rufus Cohen) is that 
we are microcosms of Earth — our inner 
nature is a reflection of wild Nature; 
Earth is a living organism of which each 
individual is only a part, yet reflects 
the whole (as with holograms). 

Cohen’s uncommonly strong awareness 
of our essential connectedness with 
Earth sets the tone for his thought- 
provoking book, How Nature Works. In 
it, Cohen explains how we have partially 
severed ourselves from Nature and how 
we can restore the bonds. Cohen’s discus- 
sion of the historical weakening of these 
bonds is intriguing. He suggests that 
humanity evolved in the tropics, and 
that as humans expanded their range 
outside the tropics, they adapted in two 
major ways: Some peoples became 
nomadic hunter-gatherers, traveling 
with the seasons and the animals in 
order to stay warm and well fed. Con- 
trarily, other peoples became sedentary 
adapters of their environments. They 
used, and we use, technology to artifi- 
cially create tropic-like living condi- 
tions. We are the “tropicmakers.” Yet, 
still, our bodily desires and needs, 
viewed from a healthier perspective 
than that which prevails in modem 
tropicmaking culture, show us our one- 
ness with Earth. Cohen offers such a 
perspective with his person/planet map. 
This complex yet simple, amoeba- 
shaped map of the world and our place 
in it is somewhat akin to a Weltan- 
schauung, or worldview, made com- 
prehensible. Cohen maintains that 
those who adopt this life/consciousness 
map will largely transcend their tropic- 
making tendencies. With this map and 
his explanation of it, Cohen becomes 
one of the first writers to formulate a 
step by step process by which we can 
discover the flaws in our current 
worldview, and advance to a holistic 
relationship with Earth. 

The tropics and maps theories in 
Cohen’s latest book prove him to be an 
original thinker. How Nature Works 
will, in turn, encourage readers to think 
creatively. 

Reviewed by Bushjuan 





I don’t recognize my essay, “Preserving 
Wildness,” in Edward Abbey’s descrip- 
tion of it. Certainly, I have never written 
a word to suggest “that all of nature 
be subordinated to our desires.” Nor 
have I ever recommended that we 
should “hog the whole nation, the entire 
planet, and then... the moon and the 
other planets.” Indeed, I have spend 
the greater part of my life in opposing 
such subordination and hoggishness. 

About half of Mr. Abbey's quarrel 
with me has to do with his misunder- 
standing of the word ‘stewardship,’ 
which, he says, means that “the earth 
and everything on it is to be managed 
for maximum human benefit, whatever 
the cost to other forms of life.” He as- 
sociates it with “the antique Hebraic 
superstition that God — or whatever 
— created the world solely for the 
pleasures and appetites of the human 
animal.” And he claims that it is prac- 
ticed by the US Forest Service and the 
Bureau of Land Management. There 
are several things wrong with this. 

A steward is someone who takes care 
of property belonging to someone else. 
A steward, therefore, cannot manage 
property for his or her own benefit, 
maximum or otherwise. According to 
“the antique Hebraic superstition” to 
which Mr. Abbey refers, the someone 
else whose earthly property human 
stewards are to take care of is God, who 
made the world for His pleasure (see, 
for instance, Genesis 1 and Revelation 
4:11), and who has retained title to the 
whole of it; nowhere in the Bible are 
humans given any part of the earth to 
do with as they please. Moreover, God 
is not represented as an absentee land- 
lord, but as an active participant in the 
lives of His creatures — or, more accu- 
rately, their lives are understood as par- 
ticipating in His life: “The young lions 
roar after their prey, and seek their 
meat from God.” (Psalm 104: 21) To be 
sure, Adam is given “dominion” over 
“every living thing” in Genesis 1:28; but 
this gift is strictly (and dangerously) 
conditional. There is nothing in the 
Bible to suggest that “dominion” means 
the right to use to excess or to misuse 
anything whatsoever. 

I see no inconsistency between this 
idea of stewardship and the idea of 
wilderness preservation. Indeed, this 
idea of stewardship seems to me to re- 
quire wilderness preservation of the 
same sort advocated by Mr. Abbey. To 
look to government bureaus for an 
understanding of stewardship is to look 
in the wrong place. 

I do not believe, of course, that t he 
Biblical ideal of steward s hip~is~tH e only 
ideal applicable to conservation issues. 
BufUtUs^appE^BIerand (if ta ken ser j- 
ously) it is adequate. It has, moreover,, 
the value oTbelon gi 'ng intimate ly to our 
language and cultural tradition. I w ould 
U ieTiapj5yTir ^TUa^rr6w]^^e.d.byrthe 
religious organizatio ns. .. which .mainly 
ignore it. 

MirTOibey’s review would lead read- 
ers to believe that my essay opposes 
wilderness preservation. In fact, I have 
always been. a friend to that cause. The 
essay to which Mr. Abbey objects con- 
tains a. lengthy passage on the need to 
preserve wilderness, in support of 
which I quoted Mr. Abbey himself. How 
much of the remaining wilderness 
should be preserved? All of it, I would 
wish. I would not willingly part with 
any of it. On this issue I have always 
agreed with Mr. Abbey. 

Mr. Abbey ignored what I wrote 
about preserving wilderness, I sup- 
pose, because I also argued in my essay 
that wilderness preservation is rrotr 
ac!equafe“to”tFe preservation either of 
wildness or of wilderness; I said that 
l Twe (To no; cornetd bettor ways of us i ng 
parts of the world that we use, we wi~ 
inevitably destroy all of it, the wilder- 
ness included TTo me, this is merely ob- 
vious. In my part of the country, any- 
how, we cannot have any considerable 
acreage of wilderness merely by pre- 
serving old growth woodland. Most of 
that is long gone. If we are to have wil- 
dernesses — and I hope that we will 



have them, large and small — we will 
have to grow them. We will have to learn 
to befrie nd thickets" in honor of what 
tKev m{y*B5 roTned n-S9&ygarsTAnd'this 
wm require us tcaJEeTprofoundly our 
understanding of farming and forestry, 
as arts and as economies. 

But the issues of use and preservation 
are more closely connected even than 
that. Wildernesses cannot be preserved 
indefinitely by fencing out their would- 
be destroyers who, in the meantime, 
wreck the countryside elsewhere. It 
seems to me that an in teres t in wilder- 
ness preservation implies a need to m- J 
terest oneself in the best, ways of using 
Breland that must be use_d — timber 
management, logging. fEe manufacture 
of wood products, farming, food proces- 
sing, mining. The respect that pre- 
serves wilderness might have as one of 
■ its proper sources, and one of its surest 
safeguards, a respectful and skillful 
kindness toward land in use. 

A reader who read Mr. Abbey’s re- 
view without reading my book [Home 
Economics ] might also conclude that I 
advocate overpopulation. Here, I think, 

I had better quote myself. On page 149, 

I wrote: “I would argue that, at least 
for us in the United States, the conclu- 
sion that ’there are too many people’ is 
premature, not because I know that 
there are not too many people, but be- 
cause I do not think we are prepared 
to come to such a conclusion.” (That is 
a straightforward and reasonable state- 
ment. Mr. Abbey accuses me of arguing 
from “a hidden premise.” I think he sus- 
pects me of being a Catholic.) 

The conclusion that there are “too 
many people” in the US is premature, 

I think, because we have not dealt at 
all with the issue of use. I do not mean 
simply the issue of how much to use, 
but also the issue of how to use . If we 
reduced our population to 50 million and 
s Sll refusedTo ~curB our technological 
ambitions and our greed, then we would 
sfinreave^ftB5TBai^'peb£le.”. 

I'He conclusion is premature also be- 
cause we are not talking about the prob- 
lem with a proper respect for human 
beings and human nature. “Birth con- 
trol,” so far, is an extremely crude in- 
dustrial invasion of the human body, 
exactly parallel to the industrial inva- 
sions of our forests and farmlands. It 
has been extremely lucrative to a few 
at the cost of damage and diminishment 
to many. Birth control, divorced from 
sexual responsibility, is the internal 
equivalent of clearcutting or stripmin- 
ing, and is sponsored by the same kind 
of mind. 

I believe that I understand Mr. 
Abbey’s misanthropy; I think I share 
his exasperation and resentment; I too 
long to preserve the possibility of solit- 
ary quiet in places wild and unbothered. 
But I don’t thin k that misanthro py is 
a solution, or thaflFcan lead to a soiu- 
'Eiohr Of course it is hard to love people 
"Who are not our friends and relatives, 
but imagination informs us that every- 
body is somebody’s friend or relative. 
Of course human history is a sorry spec- 
tacle, not the least bit improved in our 
time, but the same history informs us 
that some humans have been splendid 
and that many have been decent. For 
those reasons, humans have a right to 
exist that is respectable. I don’t believe 
that we can preserve ourselves or our 
world by belittling ourselves. 

Mr. Abbey begins his review with an 
extremely generous compliment to me 
and my work. This little rejoinder has 
by no means carried me beyond my 
gratitude for that — or for his work, 
which is an indispensable source of de- 
light, instruction, and comfort to me. 

In spite of the differences that are the 
subjects of this exchange, I will continue 
to think of myself as his ally and friend. 

Wendell Berry is one of the most 
highly regarded writers in the US. 
Along with this, he shares with Ed 
Abbey the distinction of being one of 
the dwindling number of writers who 
eschew the computer in favor of the 
typewriter. 
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DEAR NED LUDD 

DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defense against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First ! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 
DEAR NED LUDD. 


Plastic Spikes? 

Remember that scene from the film 
The Graduate, in which the corporate 
executive tells Dustin Hoffman where 
the future lies? “I have just one word 
for you. Plastics.” Well, that may also 
be the new word for those looking for 
new ways to deter the timber industry 
and their lackeys in the Forest Service. 

An article in the October 1987 issue 
of The Barker, a woodworkers’ journal 
published in Vancouver, BC, describes 
the serious problem of contamination 
of pulpwood by small particles of plastic 
that find their way into the wood chips 
destined for paper-making. We have 
been hearing rumors for years that there 
is an insidious method for sabotaging 
the pulp-making process. Finally we 
have some facts. 

It seems that most plastic gets into 
wood chips inadvertently, through 
worker carelessness. Items such as 
plastic bags and wrappers, nylon rope, 
cups, eating utensils, plastic bottles, 
pens and even hard hats have fallen onto 
conveyors and vats. In the course of 
manufacturing, the larger pieces of 
wood are screened out for “redigestion,” 
which means that these plastic items 
keep getting recycled until they are 
small enough to pass through screens 
and enter the pulp. 

These particles of plastic are insidious 
because they do their damage after the 
final product — the paper — has left 
the mill. Plastic specks in the paper 
cause problems primarily because the 
plastic melts when heated. Plastic has 
clogged paper-coating machines, leaving 
lines on expensive, coated paper. Paper- 
makers have also found “windows” in 
paper, caused where plastic has melted 
and stuck to rollers during manufactur- 
ing. Plastic particles in computer paper 
have melted and gummed up computer 
equipment. The problems caused by 
plastic particles in paper are so serious 
that whole batches of paper have been 
rejected by the purchaser when con- 
tamination has been discovered. In 
some cases, paper-makers have paid for 
damages to purchasers of paper who did 
not find plastic particles until it was too 
late to prevent damage to products or 
equipment. 

How much plastic does it take to cause 
problems? I quote from the article: 

It takes only ten pinhead size specks 
per bale of pulp to ruin the whole ship- 
ment and one foot of polypropylene yvpe 
will produce approximately one million 
specks. The particles . . . are almost 
impossible to remove from the pulping 
process. 

This information has applications for 
monkeywrenchers. As more and more old 
growth falls to the chainsaw, increasing- 
amounts of trees cut on National Forests, 
and elsewhere, will be small trees des- 
tined for wood chips. Of course, unless 
someone actually works in a mill, or has 
access to the trucks which haul the chips 
to a pulp mill (these distinctive-looking 
trucks are a common sight in some wood- 
land areas), it probably won’t be easy 
to contaminate the wood after it has 
been reduced to chips. But this leaves 
the charming possibility of “contaminat- 
ing” the trees before they are cut and 
reduced to chips — “contaminating” 
them in such a way that they will be 
undesirable as pulp, or at least undesir- 
able for high-grade paper pulp (some 
pulp is also made into cardboard boxes, 
particle board and the like, and plastic - 
particles may not ruin these products). 
We don’t know of anyone yet who has field 
experience using “plastic spikes,” but 
it seems that it should be fairly simple. 

Since polypropylene rope was singled 
out for notice in the article, perhaps 
this is as good a source of plastic “con- 
taminant” as any. Polypropylene rope 
would also have the advantage of disin- 
tegrating rather rapidly — anyone who 
has used it extensively has noticed how 
easily the ends fray. 

Holes could be drilled (using a bit- 
and-brace) in trees in an area destined 
for pulpwood cutting. Since small trees 
are usually destined for pulp — generally 
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trees less than 8” in diameter — the 
holes won’t have to be as deep as those 
for traditional spiking. Two or three 
inches beyond the bark might be suffi- 
cient. The hole needs to be slightly 
larger than your rope diameter. Take a 
small segment of polypropylene rope 
and tamp it all the way into the hole. 
Then fill the remainder of the hole with 
a caulking material, and camouflage as 
in any spiking operation (see 
Ecodefense for details). As in any spik- 
ing, if the trees can be “innoculated” a 
few years before they’re scheduled to 
be cut, all the better, since nature will 
have time to cover up the work before 
it’s time to notify the Freddies (or who- 
ever) that the trees have been subjected 
to preventive maintenance. 

We encourage anyone with other sug- 
gestions (or field experience) on means 
of introducing contaminants into the 
pulpwood process to write to Ned Ludd. 

— Bill Haywood 

Water 

Pipelines 

Here’s another method of combating 
overgrazing in arid regions. Stock tanks 
are often connected to distant wells by 
long (often a mile or more) lengths of 
plastic pipe. This pipe is often laid on 
the surface. In the past, I used the tra- 
ditional method to deal with this pipe: 
I smashed it with a rock or chopped it 
with a hatchet. Unfortunately, PVC 
pipe is cheap and easy to replace. Even 
a dozen breaks in a line can be quickly 
found because of the leaking water, and 
repaired in a few hours at relatively low 
cost. 

Here’s an improved, field-tested 
method for dealing with such water 
lines. This method can only be used 
when the pipe is not carrying water, 
such as when the cattle have been 
moved to another range. That’s the 
safest time, anyway. 

First, drill a small (l/8“) hole in the 
pipe. Next, inject one of the urethane 
foam caulking compounds (like “Polycel”), 
commonly sold in hardware stores. This 
compound comes in an aerosol can -with 
a very small nozzle. The compound ex- 
pands to several times its original volume 
and forms a hard, tight plug in the pipe, 
completely blocking the pipe. The entire 
operation takes about 2 minutes. One 
plug wall do the job, but I usually do it 
at least twice at widely separated spots 
in the pipeline. 

The only external evidence of the dam- 
age is the 1/8” hole plugged with the 
foam. Even if you knew what to look for, 
finding this would require an inch-by-inch 
inspection of the pipe. To be safe, I drill 
the hole in an inconspicuous location such 
as where the pipe is buried. 

Remember the following tips: 

1. Even when the pump is off, water 
will remain in the low-lying portions of 
the pipe. It may be best to go uphill and 
plug a dry section, but the procedure will 
work in water-filled pipes. (At least it 
works in a water-filled pipe up to 1.5” in 
diameter, the largest I’ve tried.) 

2. The procedure will not work if water 
is flowing, because the foam is washed 
away before it sets. If you drill into such 
a pipe, don’t just walk away. That little 
fountain coming from a drilled hole may 
give unnecessary clues to the rancher. 
Make your work look like an accident or 
simple vandalism by smashing that sec- 
tion of the pipe with rock or hammer. 

3. Read the directions on the aerosol 
can. The can must be inverted to work 
— if it isn’t, you’ll just inject gas. Keep 
foam off clothing, skin, tools, etc. It’s 
very sticky and will not dissolve in 
common solvents. 

Fast and inconspicuous for you — 
slow and expensive for the Marlboro 
Man! 

— High Plains Drifter 



Advanced 
Road Spiking 

Here are some ideas to increase the 
effectiveness of rebar roadspikes, as 
described in Ecodefense (pp. 43-53 in 
first edition, 92-103 in second). 

We found that the easiest way to 
procure raw materials is to visit the 
local landfill. Many landfills have un- 
attended scrap metal recycling piles 
which contain scrap pieces of rebar. The 
sizes which work best are #3 (3/8”) and 
#4 (1/2”). Many pieces will be bent, but 
these are useful for creative placements. 

We have directed much energy toward 
stopping 3-wheeled ATC’s, dirt bikes, 
and the 4-wheeled (“Quad-runner”) 
ATV’s. These abominations present dif- 
ferent problems than do 4x4 trucks and 
jeeps. For them, ecoteurs must be more 
exacting in their methods of manufacture 
and placement. 

The relatively light weight of an ATV, 
coupled with the pliable, low air pressure 
tires, makes it possible for the tire to 
bounce over a standard 1/2” rebar spike 
cut at a 45-degree angle and sticking 
up 3” from ground level. To increase 
effectiveness we use 3/8” rebar with tips 
cut at an angle of 60 degrees or greater. 
For standard emplacements we use 14” 
spikes, enabling us to have 4-5” above 
ground. As a general rule, for maximum 
stability, the length of the spike under- 
ground should be at least twice the 
length of the part above ground. 

Before cutting rebar, notice that it has 
2 longitudinal ridges running opposite 
each other. Start your cut on one ridge, 
since it helps form a sharp tip for the 
spike. While a hacksaw works well, also 
consider using metal-working tools such 
as a “Sawz-all” with metal blade or the 
special metal-cutting carbide blades for 
hand-held circular saws. If you use a 
metal grinder to sharpen tips, do not 
overheat the steel tip, as the metal will 
lose its temper, making it brittle. 

Our most effective emplacement tool 
is a block of 1 1/2” plywood or three 
1/2” plywood strips nailed together. The 
block should be 3-4” wide (enough to 
grip well) and 8-10” long. Align your 
spike tip and place the block over the 
tip and drive with your single-jack ham- 
mer. Plywood drives the spikes without 
dulling the tips and will not split apart. 
The plywood block is easily removed 
from the spike and will last a long time. 
It produces far less noise than metal 
emplacement tools, and is simple to re- 
place. Plywood would also be easier to 
explain should one be questioned. 



As these spikes have sharptips, wear 
gloves when handling them (you should 
wear gloves anyway, for security reasons, 
and should make sure the spikes don’t 
carry fingerprints). Consider making 
special containers for carrying your 
spikes — unprotected, they can punc- 
ture a backpack. We constructed spike 
“quivers” out of 3-inch diameter ABS 
plastic pipe. The 3” size holds 20 to 30 
3/8” spikes. You’ll need two 3” caps; one 
should be cemented on, and the other 
attached with a small drawcord. D-rings 
can be mounted at each end by using 
large 3” hose clamps, and a nylon lug- 
gage strap clipped on to the D-rings to 
form a sling. The quivers can be carried 
in a daypack. When ready to emplace 
spikes, simply pull out a quiver, sling 
it over your neck and shoulder, and you 
have 20 spikes at your (gloved) fingertips. 

Another type of emplacement we find 
useful is the spike- or nail-board. Short 
scraps of rebar, left over after making 
spikes, are useful here. For rebar 
spikes, take a 2-4’ length of standard 2 
x 4” or 2 x 6” and stud it with spikes. 
Our spikes protrude 4-6” out of the 
board at a 45-degree angle and are usu- 
ally placed 3-4” apart. The spikes can 
be all angled in one direction, or angled 
in two directions, so as to puncture tires 
coming from either direction. To place 
the spikes, drill a hole the diameter of 
the spike, at the desired angle, through 
the board. After placing the spikes in 
the board, you may want to nail another 
board across the bottom as backing, so 
the weight of the vehicle won’t drive 
the spike down into the hole before the 
tip accomplishes its purpose. Howevei - , 
this may not be a hazard with the lighter 
ATC’s and ATV’s (a 4 x 4 ATV may weigh 
500 lbs. sans rider). 

Nail-boards, made from strips of 1” 
or 1 l/2”-thick plywood with numerous 
nails driven through at an angle, are 
ideal for dirt bikes, whose narrow tires 
may miss rebar spikes. We recommend 
nails of at least 20d size, since smaller 
ones might be bent by the tires. 

Nail- and spike-boards should be an- 
chored to the ground. This is done by 
drilling a hole in each end of the board, 
and by driving an L-shaped piece of 
rebar through each hole. We use 14” 
“L’s” for soil emplacements and 36” “L’s” 
for sand or mud emplacements. 

Bury the wood portion of your nail- 
or spike-board in the ground. Carry an 
digging tool for this. Camouflage your 
emplacements. Be creative. Most ATV 
and dirt bike yahoos won’t think any- 
thing of running over a small piece of 
brush which conceals a spike-board. 

Be sure to avoid leaving fingerprints 
anywhere on your spike- and nail- 
boards, and on your tools. 

Keep in mind that by making spikes 
sharper, and by using spike- and nail- 
boards, we may increase the risk of 
injury — and that is not our purpose. 
Thus, use these emplacements only 
where there is little chance of injury to 
the general public. 

— anonymous 



RECYCLING IS NOT THE ONLY 
ANSWER 



Although recycling waste can reduce our 
consumption by 35%, In some cases it is not 
appropriate. 

We need NEW, FRESH OPTIONS for fuel 
and energy production and product de- 
mands. 

As we are becoming more aware of the 
glaring destruction our planet is facing with 
our present Technological and Agricultural 
practices, we also find a VOID when it comes 
to viable, constructive alternatives being of- 
fered. ENERGY UNLIMITED is actively in- 
volved in R&D of methods and devices to 
offer a New, Non-Destructive Technology 
which gives a new hope for our future. 

Our Newsletter "CAUSES" will not only 
point out some of the problems in today's 
Technology and Agriculture, but will explore 
the reasons behind them and offer some 
"cures” based on harmonious co-operation 
with Nature's Mechanics. 


New Technology emerging; 
Stay informed 
on New Products; 
Explore 

-VORTEXIAN MECHANICS" 
in 

“CAUSES" Newsletter; 
Free info; 

P.O.BOX 31 10-E.F ; 
Laredo, TX 78044 



WILD AMERICA 
IS OUR CAMPUS 

Career programs leading to 
AA, B.S. and M.S. degrees 

You can’t fully leam about the envi- 
ronment by sitting in a classroom. 
Our expeditions are small groups of 
inquiring college, high school, grad- 
uate students and faculty who travel 
across America as a learning com- 
munity. As we camp out September- 
May or summers— hiking, canoeing 
and skiing— we visit people and 
places to encounter deep ecological 
problems, society and self. Our 4- 
week to 4-year cross-cultural studies 
—Newfoundland to California— lead 
to naturalist, outdoor and educa- 
tional livelihoods. 

The Expedition Education Advan- 
tage- J incorporates all previous 
undergraduate coursework, Q of- 
fers accredited career internships, 
independent study, life experience 
credit and transferable coursework, 
awards financial aid and career 
startup funding. 

Send for complete information packet or inquire: 

National Audubon Society 
Expedition Institute 

Sharon • Conn. 06069- 
(203) 364-0522 

b Students are admitted regardless of their race, 

sex, religion or national origin. 


c R VAT O R I E S -WILD RIVE^ 



The GREEN ALTERNATIVE 


explains Green politics: ecological health, socially 
responsible economics, absolute democracy, and 
nonviolence. “The best American book yet about this 
promising sociopolitical development” — Booklist. 
“The best introduction I have seen on the emerging 
Green alternative" — Dave Dellinger. New, 174 pp. 
paperback by Brian Tokar, $7.95 at bookstores (or 
$8.95 ppd. from publisher; satisfaction guaranteed). 

R. & E Miles 

Box 1916, San Pedro, CA 90733 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK. All Services 
provided from typesetting to marketing 
assistance. Progressive issues a priority. 
Northland Press, 51 E. 4th, Suite 412, 
Winona, MN 55987 (507)452-3686. 

Florida clammer 5’10”, 47 lbs., 180 yrs. 
Looking for other half with following 
characteristics: Creative, deep-ecologist, 
truth-seeker, psychology, nutrition buff 
and new-age spiritualist. Spend most 
of time outdoors tinkering, swimming, 
canoeing, raquet-ball, seashores, and 
enjoy the Southwest camping, bicycling, 
hiking, rock climbing, canyons, camp- 
fires and gathering information. Also: 
like to chow down at salad bars. Hobby: 
developing ideas and solutions to prob- 
lems (especially mechanical). WoulAlike 
to find kindred spirit to share nature 
with. If you are wired the same way, 
Write to: John Sand, 1509 Faber Ct, Ft. 
Pierce, FL 34949. 

MEET OTHER ECOLOGY-MINDED 
SINGLES through the Concerned 
Singles Newsletter. Nationwide. Since 
1984. Free sample: Box 555-B, 
Stockbridge, MA 01262. 

HELP WANTED: Staff to direct & assist 
in small earth-oriented summer camp 
programs in Maine. Knowledge of simple 
earth dwelling, respect & honoring of all 
beings, love of children — all required! 
Contact: Anna Smith, Box 765, Harcum 
College, Bryn Mawr, PA 19010 (215)527- 
9736 attn: Ledge Mt. 

EARTH JOURNEYS offers vision 
quests & various earth-oriented jour- 
neys, including women’s summer camp 
with crafts, solo, earth awareness, etc. 
Contact: Earth Journeys, do PO Box 
282, N. Reading, MA 01864. 

Pan’s Forest Herb Co. Tinctures, oils, 
teas, incense, kinnikinnik, smudge 
herbs, stones, medicine wheels, animal 
stationery and notecards, workshops, 
Totem art, wildlife teeshirts, beading 
supplies, organic and wildcrafted botan- 
icals. Catalog $1. 411 Ravens, Pt. Town- 
send, WA 98368. 


Just wondering . . . 

Are there any other gay EFIers out 
there? 

Jim Hobson 
111 Stanford SE 
Albuquerque, NM 87106 

WYOMING WANTS WOLVES 

bumper sticker 

send SASE and small donation, 
if possible 

Wyoming Citizens Alliance 
655 N. Cedar 
Laramie, WY 82070 

THE RECYCLING WORKS! 

16 pages of Bold Recycling Strategies 
and other trashy ideas. Only $2 (ppd). 
ENVIRON, Dept. A 
100 Mt. Olympus Dr. SW 
Issaquah, WA 98027 

Save The Environment 


ADVERTISE IN 
EARTH FIRST! 

Reach thousands of refined minds 
with your slick Madison Avenue mes- 
sage in our high-toned, sophisticated 
publication. Rates are as follows: 

Half Page $300 
Quarter Page $150 
Eighth Page $80 
Column inch $10 

Columns are 2'/i inches wide. There 
will be a minimum $25 extra charge 
for any ads that are not camera-ready. 
Ads that are not the proper width will 
be returned or they can be PMTed to 
fit for an additional $10 charge. Class- 
ified ads are available for 40 cents a 
word ($5 minimum). Send your ads to 
EF! POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


EF! Efforts from a European Perspective 


Habitual Ritual? 
Or 

Free As the Wind? 

by Penelope Rosemont 

How to develop a closer relationship 
to the natural world is a question of 
urgency. Is “ritual,” however, the best 
— or even a worthwhile — means of 
effecting this closeness? 

Throughout history ritual has func- 
tioned to separate humans from the 
objects of their adoration. It is a form 
of authoritarian mystification linked to 
other elements in hierarchical and 
exploitative social structures. Repeti- 
tive and compulsive, ritualistic behavior 
was concocted by privileged priesthoods 
to subdue and control their followers. 

There is nothing natural about ritual, 
which in truth belongs to the most arti- 
ficial human-centered ideologies. Trees, 
rocks, birds and wolves do not have 
rituals or religion. To be closer to the 
natural world, we should draw on the 
wisdom of the wilderness. The natural 
world expresses itself freely, and that 
is what human animals need to do as 
well. We need to express our creative 
desires, our wildest imaginations, and 
these are best expressed in dance, play, 
humor, and in what such inspired 
dreamers as Blake and Emily Dickinson 
and Lautreamont regarded as poetry. 

A spontaneous, wild dance in the 
morning sun is far more invigorating, 
liberating, and natural than any ritual 
repeated over and over so that it inev- 
itably becomes routinized and meaning- 
less. We need the unfettering of the 
imagination, not ritual; we need the 
celebration of Earth, not religion. 

We need to develop communication 
with the natural world, through peace- 
ful receptiveness to its inspirations, and 
active participation in its wonders. We 
need to invent wild, joyous festivals of 
earthly life. We need to leam more from 
the mating dances of cranes, the howling 
of wolves, and what John Muir recog- 
nized as the songs and gestures of trees 
in the raging storm. 

Penelope Rosemont is a surrealist poet 
and painter active with Chicago EF!. 


by Karen Coulter 

I recently attended international 
negotiations on the Long Range Trans- 
boundary Air Pollution Convention in 
Geneva, Switzerland (Nov 16-20). Be- 
fore the meeting I had read the latest 
issue of Earth First! and attended a 
local EF! meeting, both of which focused 
on recent divisiveness and growing pains 
within the movement. I want to add 
another perspective to this discussion 
and encourage us all to return to work. 

THE EUROPEAN ENVIRON- 
MENTAL SITUATION: There are al- 
most no complete natural ecosystems 
left in Europe — in some countries, like 
Belgium, none! In Belgium, even birds 
and frogs are so threatened that eats 
with good predatory skills are put to 
sleep. Traffic noise is everywhere. 
There are no more than ten square kilo- 
meters of undeveloped land in any one 
place. No large predators remain. Hun- 
ters usually only find rabbits to shoot. 
Foxes are rare; no Raccoons, no Beaver, 
and few deer survive. The people have 
little national pride, high suicide rates, 
and high infant mortality. 

The Netherlands, adjacent to Belgium 
is one of many countries in a similarly 
grim environmental situation. Through- 
out Europe, acid rain is damaging 
forests. An overabundance of tourists in 
Switzerland destroys high alpine areas, 
with auto emissions (a major cause of 
acid rain) and ski area development com- 
bining to kill the trees protecting steep 
slopes from avalanche and erosion. Some 
towns beneath these slopes must hold 
round-the-clock citizen watches to be 
able to quickly evacuate in the event of 
avalanches, which formerly were pre- 
vented by forest cover. 

In parts of Eastern Europe where 
more complete ecosystems and more 
wildlife still exist, rampaging industry 
and poor social conditions combine to 
cause extremely high levels of pollution, 
low levels of pollution control, and high 
risk to the security of wildlands. This 
situation is made worse by political 
gamesmanship between the Eastern 
and Western blocs which prevents the 
adequate exchange of control technol- 


ogy- 

Consider Poland: Poland dumps all of 
its raw sewage untreated into its water- 
ways. Most of Poland’s rivers are seri- 
ously damaged by bacterial and chemi- 
cal pollution; most of its ocean shore is 
unsafe even to visit because of bacterial 
contamination. The sources and volume 
of air pollutants, and locations of dam- 
aged forests and damaged historic build- 
ings, are well defined in a book and 
maps by a member of the Polish Ecolog- 
ical Club, making EPA documentation 
look like gross generalizations. Poland’s 
ecological zones and soil differences are 
also well understood, but only a tiny 
portion of the country is protected with 
“natural park” status or the weaker pro- 
tection of “landscape area” status. In- 
dustrial development is promoted as a 
force to counter the economic hardship 
of the people (foods such as milk are 
often unavailable; old people die in 
winter from inadequate heating, etc.). 
Coal is used extensively for residential 
heating. The Polish government was 
part of a faction impeding progress 
toward nitrogen oxide emissions (NOx) 
reductions in the international air pollu- 
tion negotiations, as it does not consider 
it possible to do more to control NOx 
than to freeze emission rates (after 
more increase) at 1993 levels by 1994. 
Yet it is said (unofficially) that Poland 
received air pollution control technol- 
ogy and sold it for profit to West Ger- 
many instead of installing it in Poland. 
The Polish Ecological Club is urging the 
government to make economic and 
ecological concerns complement each 
other, changing plans for future 
economic development to respect biore- 
gional patterns such as watersheds, and 
manufacturing air pollution control 
equipment in Poland for use first in Po- 
land. Unlike most of Western Europe, 
Poland still has wild populations of 
Brown Bears, Gray Wolves, Reindeer, 
and Lynx. Its large marshes attract 
many species of waterfowl. 

LESSONS FOR NORTH 
AMERICA: In the US, our main work 
must be to change ingrained cultural 
habits which are probably the most 
wasteful in the world, excepting those 


of Japan. This work could be easier than 
the mammoth effort needed to change 
situations like Poland’s. Again, Europe 
provides a useful example — this time 
of solutions. 

In the average European hotel (even 
in affluent Switzerland), there is just 
one shower for the whole floor, which 
means less hot water consumption. 
Most hotels have no air-conditioning, 
even in hot countries such as Italy. Most 
markets are small, and much of the food 
is raised locally. Shoppers bring their 
own grocery bags. 

Europe’s human overpopulation cer- 
tainly stresses the environment. Yet, 
flying into Geneva, I was surprised by 
how much land near such a populated 
and affluent city is left green — both 
in low lying woods and agricultural 
fields as well as in the Alps. In the US, 
urban sprawl would have destroyed this. 
Throughout the city were large, admit- 
tedly dull, apartment buildings, hous- 
ing almost all the population and thus 
conserving space. So, much rural area 
is preserved. Villages and fields do frag- 
ment lower-elevation woods, but these 
are small-scale. The air is still fresh out- 
side Geneva. Again, this is despite the 
wealth. Affluence should not be used 
as an excuse for our failure to curb en- 
vironment destruction in the US. 

The people in Geneva seem to enjoy 
a higher average standard of living than 
people of major US cities, but it is not 
so wasteful a standard. Buses (many 
electric) and electric trains are used be- 
tween villages and between countries. 
The trains are more affordable and fas- 
ter than their US Amtrak counterparts. 
However, Europe does have far too 
many cars and people drive too fast. 
Unleaded gas and catalytic converters 
are much less available, but govern- 
ments are changing this now. 

Some of the ways to prevent the US 
from becoming another European grid- 
work of human dominance can be found 
where the damage has already occurred. 
A look at Europe can contribute a 
broader perspective on creative actions 
to take. Let’s not miss the last chance 
continued on page 3 7 
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Should EF!ers Be Organic Farmers? 

by Rick Davis 


Money is power, and power, as Henry 
Kissinger so aptly put it, is “the ulti- 
mate aphrodisiac” (he ought to know). 
With all this talk about how money en- 
genders slavery, destruction, and 
greed, I’m surprised someone hasn’t 
come right out and said it: Let’s get rid 
of money. 

Admittedly it isn’t that easy. With al- 
most everyone in love with the stuff, 
anyone who advocates the abolition of 
money is bound to be dismissed as “un- 
realistic.” After all, how can human so- 
ciety function without money? 

The answer to that is: for nearly its 
entire history humankind has lived 
without money, and there are even now 
“primitive” societies which get along 
well without filthy lucre. In recent 
years certain tribal peoples in third 
world countries have refused to be 
sucked into the money economy. They 
know that once they give up their depen- 
dence upon Nature and begin to live by 
money, they will have lost their free- 
dom. Ed Abbey is right — we are the 
slaves. Primitive peoples, who depend 
only upon Nature, are the last free hu- 
mans. 

Liberating ourselves from the 
tyranny of money and the city will not 
be easy; but there is a way, and we 
should all begin as soon as possible: Let 
us unthdraw from the money economy 
to the greatest extent possible. 

We can do this first by becoming or- 
ganic farmers. I realize that agriculture 
does not appeal to many EFlers, but 
the fact is that, until Nature reduces 
human population for us (which may not 
be as far in the future as we think), 
very few people will be able to support 
themselves by hunting and gathering. 
So let us grow our own food instead of 
buying it with money. And let us never 
sell food to the city; if you produce too 


much, return it to the soil. 

Second, let us learn to build our own 
houses and make our own clothes. We 
will then be able to supply all our basic 
needs without resorting to money. 

But many of you have noticed a prob- 
lem — even if we depend only upon Na- 
ture for our basic needs, we must still 
pay taxes. A few years ago when barter- 
ing services became popular, nation- 
states demanded that all bartered ser- 
vices be assigned a monetary value and 
commensurate taxes paid. So we must 
make as little money as possible, only 
enough to pay our taxes. By paying the 
absolute minimum in taxes, and by sel- 
ling no food to the city, we can help 
reduce urban populations (which are the 
biggest exploiters.) Let us build com- 
munities of free people who help each 
other, but who ignore the city. 

Money is the most powerful instru- 
ment of exploitation. By using money, 
we buy into the system and invest in 
destruction. Herein lies the fallacy of 
“conscientious investment programs” 
— what can one possibly invest in which 
is not directly or indirectly destructive 
or exploitative? Let us not be blinded 
by greed. 

The very possession of money breeds 
arrogance: “Here is some money — pro- 
duce food for me so that I do not have 
to dirty my own hands.” “Here is some 
money — make an air conditioner so 
that I do not have to perspire in sum- 
mer.” Oh, how we grovel before those 
who brandish a wad! Our parents 
taught us that the “magic word” is 
’please,’ but in reality it is the “magic 
phrase” — ’Here is some money.’ 

So start your organic garden now, 
even if you live in the city. A carrot 
produced in your window box is one less 
carrot purchased at the store. As soon 
as possible, get some farmland or (ide- 
ally) move to the country. 

On a recent boat trip to Okinawa I 


stopped in three island ports. All three 
were distinguished by the same feature: 
a cement company surrounded by hun- 
dreds of tetrapods and other products 
waiting to be bought and used. If no 
one buys them the companies will go 
belly up, but if someone does buy them 
even more of those islands’ coastlines 
will be covered with the monstrosities. 
This is the money economy in action. 

Until we negate the money economy 
and take steps to liberate ourselves 
from it we cannot call ourselves free, 
and we cannot expect to save the planet 
from destruction. 

Negate money and save the planet. 

Rick Davis is our EF! contact in 
Japan. 



Inside Agitator 

by Lone Wolf Circles 

“Just worry about your own backyard,” 
they tell me, piling-up discouragement 
on me like a wet, heavy snow against 
my lodge door. It’s a cold steel freight- 
train running over me with its sequential 
carloads of loneliness, poverty, and 
their soot-covered misunderstanding. 

This is my backyard, the “Great 
American West,” from the Big Homs to 
the land of the Mescalero, from Baja to 
the Chiricahuas, from those Orca-laden 
waters off Vancouver to the oppressed 
flyways of the California Condor. My 
backyard extends like a well-muscled 
spine down the Canadian Rockies 
through the Gila, the Sierra Madre, and 
the enchanted mountains of the Mayans. 
A leg stretches down the sacred Andes, 
dips a toe into the icy waters of the 
Antarctic. 

Yes, but I also know the secrets of 
the Everglades, and like a ghost I prowl 
the clearcut Eastern Old-Growth and 
those vanished Southern Hardwoods. 

And more than that] My backyard 
girdles the Earth at the Equator like 
a hug made of the warm, damp rain- 
forests of Australia and Guatemala, the 
Caribbean and Malaysia. It’s all my 
backyard, cut up and sold, spit-on and 
littered, fenced and drilled, entombed 
in asphalt until only the most astute 
can hear her plaintive cries for help. 

They’re wrong! I’m not an “outside 
agitator.” I’m an “inside” agitator, work- 
ing on the inside of this mechanical 
beast, this cancer. Fighting it bare- 
chested, exposed. . . The words, paint- 
ings, music and magic that pass through 
us are the loving balm that heals. We 
are but a lens for the flow. The words, 
paintings, music and magic that pass 
through us are the stone-chipped knives 
with which we carve at its evil heart, 
defiantly cut our way out into the light 
of the great outdoors — the Mesozoic 
glow of the future-primitive. 
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to save complete natural ecosystems in 
temperate areas. 
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Karen Coulter is an activist working 
on the problems of acid rain and old 
growth destruction. 
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In order to make the important — and often hard-to-find — books of Deep Ecology 
available to Earth First! readers, we are continually expanding our line of mail 
order books. If you have a suggestion for other books we should offer, please let us 
know. All prices listed are postpaid. 

NEW BOOKS *************************** 

FREEDOM AND WILDERNESS 

“Edward Abbey Reads From His Work” 2 cassettes (2hrs. 52 minutes) of Edward 
Abbey reading selections from his books. Includes Come On In (The Journey Home), 
Fire Lookout (ASbbey’s Raod), The Dead Man AT Grandview Point (Desert Solitaire), 
Down There In The Rocks (Abbey’s Road), Cowboys (Desert Solitaire), Watching 
The Birds: The Windhover (Down The River), In Defense Of The Redneck (Abbey’s 
Road), Merry Crhistmas Pigs (Abbey’s Road), Freedome And Wilderness, Wilderness 
And Freedom (The Journey Home), Planting A Tree (Down The River). Hear it 
from Cactus Ed hisself. $18.50 postpaid first class. 

REFORMING THE FOREST SERVICE 

By Randal O’Toole. As Director of CHEC (Cascade Holistic Economic Consultants), 
O’Toole has been a continual thorn in the side of the Forest Service. The reason is 
simple: he’s smarter than they are and has relentlessly exposed and dissected in- 
efficiency, incompetence, and stupidity in their planning and operating. In this 
ground-breaking book, he proposes sweeping reforms in the structure of the agency 
and new budgetary incentives as the best way to improve management. This book 
is a must for serious EF! National Forest activists. 250 pages, graphs, tables, notes. 
Paperback, $18.50. 


WILDERNESS AND THE AMERICAN 

MIND By Roderick Nash $12.50 
DOLPHIN LEAPING IN THE 
MILKY WAY By Jeff Poniewaz. $8 
JAGUAR “One Man’s Struggle to Establish the 
World’s First J aguar Preserve" by Alan Rabinowitz. 
$21.50 

ENVIRONMENT, DEVELOPMENT 
& NATURAL RESOURCE CRISIS IN 
ASIA & THE PACIFIC From SAM 
(Sahabat Alam Malaysia — Friends of the Earth 
Malaysia). $16.50 

MOUNTAINS WITHOUT HANDRAILS 

“Reflections on the National Parks” by Joseph L. 
Sax. $9.50 

PARABLE OF THE TRIBES By Andrew 

Bard Schmookler. $11 

THE OLD WAYS Gary Snyder’s remarkable 
volume on reinhabitation. “The wisdom and skill 


of those who studied the universe first hand, by 
direct knowledge and experience, for millennia, 
both inside and outside themselves, is what we 
might call the Old Ways.” Six approaches to the 
old ways via poetry, myth, and sense of place. 
Paperback. 96 pages. $5 postpaid. 

THE SPIRAL DANCE By Starhawk. 

Arguably the best book on neo-paganism ever 
written. Includes a lucid, sensible discussion of 
Goddess worship as well as visualization exercises, 
spells, rituals, etc. “This isn’t some weird eco-la-la 
tract,” says Dave Foreman, “it’s the most important 
book on religion written since the burning times.” 
Paperback. $11 

THIS IS DINOSAUR “Echo Park Country 
and Its Magic Rivers” edited by Wallace Stegner. $10 
WALDEN By Henry David Thoreau with a 
major introductory essay: by Edward Abbey — 
“Down The River With Henry Thoreau.” Paper- 
back, BOB pages, $6.50 

More titles to be added. 







Austin Lounge Lizards “Creatures 
From the Black Saloon” $9 postpaid. 

Darryl Cherney “I Had To Be Born 
This Century” $9 postpaid. 
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Katie Lee “Love’s Little Sisters” $12 
postpaid. 

Dana Lyons “Our State is a 
Dumpsite” $6 postpaid. 

Mokai “Clearcut Case Of The Blues” 
$9 postpaid. 


Lone Wolf Circles “Full Circle” $10 

postpaid. Bill Oliver “Texas Oasis” $9 postpaid. 


LAND OF LITTLE RAIN 

By Mary Austin with an introduction by Edward Abbey. This clear-eyed, lyrical 
tribute to the desert and foothill lands between Death Valley and the High Sierras 
was first published in 1903 and has since become an American nature classic. In 
the nature-writing world where men predominate (what else is new?) Mary Austin 
stands with Thoreau, Leopold, Lopez, Abbey, and . . . yes . . . Rachel Carson. A book 
all desert rats should read and savor. 107 pages. Paperback, $8. 

NED LUDD BOOKS RELEASES *************** 

(Published by Ned Ludd Books and available from Earth First! at a 40% discount 
plus shipping for wholesale orders of 5 or more.) 

THE EARTH FIRST! LI’L GREEN SONGBOOK 

78 terrific Earth First! songs by Johnny Sagebrush, Cecelia Ostrow, Bill Oliver, 
Greg Keeler, Walkin’ Jim Stoltz and others from Australia and America. Guitar 
chords are included with most songs. An absolute must for every true-green EF'.er 
to sing along with our minstrels or to play them yourself. Dealer inquiries welcome. 
$6 postpaid ($3 plus shipping for wholesale orders of 5 or more). 


ECODEFENSE 

“A Field Guide to Monkeywrenching — 2nd Edition” edited by Dave Foreman and 
Bill Haywood with a Forward! by Edward Abbey. Greatly expanded and revised to 
308 pages of detailed, field-tested hints from experts on Tree-spiking, Stopping 
ORVs, Destroying Roads, Decommissioning Heavy Equipment, Pulling Survey 
Stakes, Stopping Trapping, Trashing Billboards, Hassling Overgrazers, Leaving No 
Evidence, Security . . . and much more. Heavily illustrated with photographs, 
diagrams, and cartoons. $13.50 postpaid ($7.20 plus shipping for wholesale orders 
of 5 or more). 


BEYOND THE WALL “Essays From The 
Outside” by Edward Abbey. $9 

DESERT SOLITAIRE By Edward Abbey. 

$4.50 

THE JOURNEY HOME “Some Words in 
Defense of the American West” by Edward Abbey. $9 

THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG By 

Edward Abbey with illustrations by R. Crumb. 
Signed by the author for Earth First!. This 10th 
Anniversary edition by Dream Garden Press is a 
true collector’s item. Hardcover, $25 postpaid. 

SLICKROCK 

By Edward Abbey and Phillip Hyde. $27 

RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

“Some Notes on Edward Abbey” edited by James 
Hepworth and Gregory McNamee. $9 

BLUE DESERT By Charles Bowden. $18.50 

FROG MOUNTAIN BLUES 

By Charles Bowden and Jack Dykinga. $21.50 

KILLING THE HIDDEN WATERS 

“The Slow Destruction Of Water Resources In The 
American Southwest” by Charles Bowden. $9 

THE WOLF IN THE SOUTHWEST 

“The Making of an Endangered Species” David E. 
Brown, editor. $11 

THE PATHLESS WAY By Michael Cohen. 
$14.50 

DEEP ECOLOGY “Living As If Nature 
Mattered” by Bill Devall and George Sessions. This 
groundbreaking book presents the philosophical 
fundamentals for the defense of Earth, discussing 
biocentrism, intrinsic value, and ecological resist- 
ing. Appendices by Dolores LaChapelle, Gary 
Snyder, John Seed, Carolyn Merchant, Robert 
Aitken, and Arne Naess. 263 pages, paperback. 
$11 postpaid. 

THE NATURAL ALIEN “Humankind and 
Environment” by Neil Evemden. $14 

THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION 
MOVEMENT “John Muir and His Legacy” 
by Stephen Fox. $16.50 

STERILE FOREST “The Case Against 
Clearcutting” by Edward C. Fritz. $6.50 

PROMISED LAND “Adventures and 
Encounters in Wild America” by Michael Frome. 
An inspiring chronicle of forty years of meeting 
important conservationists in America’s wildest 
places by the foremost environmental journalist in 
the United States. Mark Dubois, Sig Olsen, William 
O. Douglas, Martin Litton and others in the Grand 
Canyon, Yellowstone, Boundary Waters, Smokies, 
Maine Woods, and elsewhere. Reviewed in Litha 
86. Hardcover, 312 pages, originally priced at 
$18.95. Signed by Mike Frome. $12 postpaid as a 
special for EFIers. 
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WHOSE WOODS THESE ARE “The 

Story of the National Forests” by Michael Frome. $10 

A WILDERNESS ORIGINAL The Life 

of Bob Marshall” by James M. Glover. $19.50 
CRY WOLF! By Robert Hunter and Paul 
Watson. $9 

THE GIFTING BIRDS “Toward An Art 

Of Having Place And Being Animal” by Charles 
Jones. $16 

EARTH WISDOM $14.50 

BEAR MAGIC $3.50 

ALWAYS COMING HOME By Ursula K. 

LeGuin. This is perhaps the finest ecotopian novel 
yet written. In it LeGuin describes two cultures 
surviving in Northern California after a catastrophe 
has destroyed western civilization. In portraying 
one as a peaceful and technologically simple culture, 
and the other as a technologically-oriented and war- 
like society, Le Guin makes subtle yet profound 
statements about humanity and its relation with 
technology and with nature. Paperback, 562 pages, 
$6 postpaid. 

A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC By Aldo 
Leopold. This environmental classic was selected 
by more reviewers in Sierra magazine’s recent over- 
view of significant environmental books than any 
other. Dave Foreman, in that article, called it not 
only the most important conservation book ever 
written, but the most important book ever written. 
Paperback, $9.50 

ARCTIC DREAMS By Barry Lopez. $6 

OF WOLVES AND MEN 

By Barry Holstun Lopez. $16.50 

QUATERNARY EXTINCTIONS A 

Prehistoric Revolution” edited by Paul S. Martin 
and Richard G. Klein. $67 

THE SNOW LEOPARD 

By Peter Matthiessen. $5 
NEVER CRY WOLF By Farley Mowat. $4 
SEA OF SLAUGHTER By Farley Mowat. 
A landmark study of the historic and on-going 
destruction of wildlife (seabirds, other birds, bears, 
wolves, fish, whales, seals) along the northern 
Atlantic seaboard of North America. USA Today 
says that “Sea of Slaughter deserves to stand with 
Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring as an outstanding 
indictment of man’s stupidity in alienating himself 
from nature.” Paperback, 437 pages, $11.50 postpaid. 

A WHALE FOR THE KILLING 

By Farley Mowat. $4.50 

THE DESERT SMELLS LIKE RAIN 

“A Naturalist in Papago Indian Country” by Gary 
Paul Nabhan. $10 

GATHERING THE DESERT 

By Gary Paul Nabhan. $16.50 


Lone Wolf Circles “Tierra Primera!” 
“The Deep Ecology Medicine Shows.” 
$10 postpaid. 

Dakota Sid “. . . For The Birds” $9 
postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Songs of Fishing, Sheep 
and Guns in Montana” $9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Talking Sweet Bye & 
Bye” $9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Bad Science Fiction” $9 
postpaid. 

Katie Lee “Fenced!” $12 postpaid. 


Bill Oliver & Friends “Better Things 
To Do” $9 postpaid. 

Cecelia Ostrow “All Life Is Equal” 
$6.50 postpaid. 

Rainforest Information Centre 
“Nightcap” $10 postpaid. 

John Seed, Bahloo & Friends “Earth 
First!” $9 postpaid. 

Jon Sirkis “A Few Less Colors” $9 
postpaid. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz “Spirit Is Still On 
The Run” $9 postpaid. 


Katie Lee “Ten Thousand Goddam 
Cattle” $14 postpaid. 

1988 CALENDARS 
FROM DREAM 
GARDEN PRESS 

The wilderness calendars from 
Dream Garden Press are rightfully 
considered to be the finest nature 
calendars produced in the world 
today; moreover, Dream Garden is 
owned and operated by Spurs 
Jackson, a long-time supporter of 
Eaylh First!. Buy your 1988 calen- 
dars (for yourself and for gifts) 
from Earth First! so the beauty por- 
trayed on your wall can be defended 
with the money of your purchase. 
1988 Dream Garden Calendars 
available from Earth First!: 
Grand Canyon National Park 
Yosemite National Park 
Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park 
Big Bend National Park 
Western Wilderness 
California Wilderness (Wall) 
California Wilderness 
(Engagement) 

Utah Wilderness 
all calendars $11 postpaid _ 


CRACKING OF 
GLEN CANYON 
DAMN MOVIE 

The excellent 10 minute, color- 
sound 16 mm movie of Earth First! 
cracking Glen Canyon Damn in 
1981 starring Ed Abbey and 
Johnny Sagebrush. An inspiring 
and humorous introduction to the 
Earth First! movement. Rental fee 
of $25 plus first class postage for 
showing to groups; no rental fee 
(postage only) for EF! groups. 
Note: rental only; not for sale. 


Walkin’ Jim Stoltz “Forever Wild” $10 
postpaid. 

— - - - 

CAMO CAPS 

We’ve got a variety of camouflage 
baseball caps. They come in either 
woodland or desert camo, 100% cotton 
or mesh backs. They all have adjustable 
tabs so one size fits all. The EF! fist 
logo and the words “EARTH FIRST!” 
are printed in black. Be sure to specify 
what style you want or we’ll send you 
what we have most of. $8 postpaid. 

NON-CAMO 

CAPS 

For you non-militaristic types out there, 
we now have a non-camouflage cap — 
the fist and “Earth First!” in black ink 
on a tan cotton cap with either cloth 
or mesh back. One size fits all. 

$8 postpaid 

NATIONAL 
WILDERNESS 
PRESERVATION 
SYSTEM MAP 

The US Geological Survey has pro- j 
duced an excellent large map (40’ : 
x 25”) of the United States showing 
designated Wilderness Areas color- 
coded to the managing agency — 1 
Forest Service, Park Service, Fish i 
& Wildlife Service, and BLM. One , 
side features the 48 contiguous ( 
states, the other features Alaska 
and Hawaii and a list of all units 
of the Wilderness System and 1 
their acreage by state. Scale is i 
1:5,000,000 and the information is < 
current to Jan. 1987. Rivers, state ( 
boundaries and major cities are 
also shown. This map is a must 1 
for all wilderfreaks both as a wall ' 
decoration and as an information i 
resource. $3.25 postpaid from EF! 
in Tucson. 


BUMPERSTICKERS 

Unless otherwise indicated, our 
bumperstickers are green lettering on 
long lasting white vinyl and are $1 post- 
paid. ^Starred bumperstickers are 
multi-colored with designs and are 
$1.25 postpaid. 

AMERICAN WILDERNESS * 
LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 

(with red, white & blue US flag) 

ANOTHER MORMON ON DRUGS 

BACK TO THE PLEISTOCENE 

(With “Ned Ludd” logo) 

BOYCOTT COORS “BEER” 

DAMN THE CORPS NOT RIVERS 

DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 

EARTH FIRST! 

ESCHEW SURPLUSAGE 

GET LIVESTOCK OFF 
OUR PUBLIC LANDS 

(red on white — free with SASE) 

HAYDUKE LIVES 
HUNT COWS - NOT BEARS 
HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 

I’D RATHER BE 
MONKEYWRENCHING 

( with Monkey wrench/War Club logo) 

IF YOUR PECKER WAS AS SMALL 
AS MINE, YOU’D NEED A MUSCLE 
WAGON, TOO! 

(Important note: This bumpersticker is 
— hopefully! — not for your own 
vehicle, but to surreptitiously paste on 
a jacked-up muscle wagon you find in 
the local shopping center parking lot. 
Don’t get caught! These stickers are 
constructed out of cheap paper with 
permanent adhesive to maximize the 
difficulty of removing them. Special 
price: 12 for $5!) 

MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 

MUIR POWER TO YOU* 

(white and black on brown 
with face of Muir) 

NATIVE* 

(blue words with blue, 
green & white globe) 

NATURE BATS LAST 

NEANDERTHAL AND PROUD 

(With “Ned Ladd” logo) 

NO SCOPES! 

SAVE MT. GRAHAM 

(with no scopes logo) 


T-SHIRTS 

MOTHER GRIZZLY AND CUB 

A pretty EF! shirt! A lovely full-color mother grizzly and cub against the rising sun on 
a light blue shirt. 100% cotton available in short ($11 postpaid) or long sleeve ($13 postpaid], 
or 50-50 french cut ($11 postpaid). “American Wilderness - Love It Or Leave It Alone” 
slogan. Art by Susan Van Rooy. 

AMERICAN CANYON FROG 

Roger Candee’s popular American Canyon Frog (Croakus abyssus pistojfus) with the 
message “AMERICAN WILDERNESS LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE.” A very 
colorful 4-color design on a grey 100% cotton Beefy-T. $11 postpaid. 

THE CRACKING OF GLEN CANYON DAMN 

Jim Stiles’ infamous masterpiece. Keep on praying for that one little precision earthquake! 
Black design on blue heather 75/25 blend. $9 postpaid. 

DEFEND THE WILDERNESS 

The monkeywreneher’s shirt. Art by Bill Turk. Silver design on black 100% cotton Beefy-T 
for night work. $9 postpaid. Also available in black long sleeved Beefy-T ($11 postpaid) 
or black french-cut 50/50 blend ($9 postpaid). 

EARTH FIRST! 

Fist logo with words “EARTH FIRST! No Compromise in Defense of Mother Earth!” 
in black on green or red 100% cotton Beefy-T or french cut 50/50 blend. $9 postpaid. In 
kid’s sizes, too! Only color is green, 50/50 blend, sizes XS - L. $6 postpaid. Be sure to 
specify kid’s when you order. 

TOOLS 

John Zaelit’s powerful impression of wilderness defense both old and new — the 
monkeywrench and stone club crossed. Black design on tan or blue 100% cotton Beefy-T. 

$9 postpaid. 

NED LUDD BOOKS 

The Ned Ludd Books logo of the Neanderthal with a Monkeywrench and the words “Back 
to the Pleistocene” and “Ned Ludd Books.” Black ink on a tan shirt. $9 postpaid. 
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EARTH FIRST! 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

This embroidered patch features the 
green fist and the words “EARTH 
FIRST!” and “No Compromise.” Green 
and black on a white 3" diameter round 
patch. $3.50 postpaid. 

HAYDUKE LIVES 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

These are black 3 inch diameter round 
embroidered patches with a red 
monkeywrench and the words 
HAYDUKE LIVES in red. $3.50 
postpaid. 


SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere — bar 
bathrooms, Freddie offices, trail 
registers... wherever the evil ones 
need to know that we are about and 
watching. 

EARTH FIRST! FISTS 

Green EF! fist logo with words 
“EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
defense of Mother Earth” in red ink. 
1% inch diameter circles. 30 for $1.25 
postpaid. 

ANTI-GRAZING 

A grazing cow and barbed wire with 
the universal “no” slash, and the words 
“Free Our Public Lands!” and “Stop 
Destructive Welfare Ranching End 
Public Lands Livestock Grazing.” 1% 
inch diameter circles. 30 for $1.25 
postpaid. 


COORS 

Spread the word on these villains. Black 
words on green stickers. 2x3 inch 
rectangles. 10 for $1.25 postpaid. 
Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 
BOYCOTT COORS 
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OIL AND BEARS DON’T MIX 

(with bear logo) 

PROTECT OUR ENVIRONMENT 
STOP PUBLIC LANDS 
LIVESTOCK GRAZING 

PUBLIC LANDS GRAZING = 
WELFARE RANCHING 

REDNECKS FOR WILDERNESS 

RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 

RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE 
GRIZZLY 

( red & brown with bear 
& no ski area design) 


SAVE THE WILD 

STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 

STOP CLEARCUTTING 

SUBVERT THE 
DOMINANT PARADIGM 

THINK GLOBALLY - ACT LOCALLY 

VOTE GREEN 

New Bumpersticker 


ORDER FORM EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS! 

• 

Make out checks to “Earth First!” or send cash. Mail to Earth First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Please allow three weeks foil 
delivery (contact us if it has not been received in that time). First Class delivery can be arranged. Enter size, color, style, etc." 
Orders' from outside of the United States must be in US currency and include extra for shipping. ’ ‘ 


!We are sometimes temporarily out of ceitain items while waiting for stock to arrive. We’ll send you the rest of your order immediately 
land the missing item as soon as we receive it. If you are in a hurry, give us a second choice of colors of whatever and when you need it by. 


J how 
l many 

Trinket Description 

Color 

Size 

Amount 



















































Name _ At| , 

Sub-total 

sales tax if 
vZ delivery 

HERE’s 

“V 

Address ^ 

City, State Zio OKAY. 
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THE THREE LITTLE WOLVES 
AND THE BIG BAD PIGS 
WOLF DEFENDERS STOP 
AERIAL HUNT! 



JOIN THE NATIONAL DAY 
OF OUTRAGE AGAINST 
THE FOREST SERVICE 

It’s time to kick into high gear for 
the National Day of Outrage Against 
the Forest Disservice! Earth Firstlers 
are planning manifold and diverse 
events to honor John Muir on his 
150th birthday — everything from let- 
ters challenging forest plans to 
hardcore direct action to monkey- 
wrenching, paper and otherwise. 

To join the action, contact your 
local EF! contact (listed in Direc- 
tory), or regional Forest Service ac- 
tion information contact (listed 
below). If there’s an action planned 
in your area, support it however you 
can. Or choose your favorite wilder- 
ness area and take action. If there is 
not an action planned in your area, 
plan one. See the articles in the De- 
cember and February Journals, and 
send for a background packet (address 
below), or find your local contact, 
who has one. (They should be shared, 
because they’re fairly massive, but 
anyone who requests one will get one. ) 

We especially need people in the 
East to gather for a planned action 
at the Forest Disservice Headquarters 
in Washington, DC. If you can partici- 
pate in and help plan that, get in 


touch with Roger Featherstone or one 
of the other contacts, soon! 

CONTACTS FOR INFO AND. 
HELP: 

Jasper Carlton (for info on 
Threatened and Endangered species) 
(WV) 304-464-5012 
Karen Pickett (CA) 415-376-7329 
Roger Featherstone 602-432-4145 or 
213-428-7480 

Steve Marsden (OR) 503-832-2019 
Barb Dugelby (TX) 512-443-8831 or 
441-4288 

Mitch Friedman (WA) 206-671-7178 
Hotline for messages 415-549-9534 
Coordinating group packets: Bay 
AreaEF!, POB 83, Canyon, CA 94516 

The coordination effort for the 
National Day of Outrage was 
spearheaded by Mike Roselle and is 
being funded by the Direct Action 
Fund. Since Mike is in jail and has 
thus had to delay his planned fund- 
raising activities, we need to replenish 
the Direct Action coffers to help fund 
activities on April 21 and other direct 
action campaigns this spring. We have 
compiled and sent out information to 
many local groups, and the printing, 
postage, and phone costs are mount- 
ing. Please support this important 
protest however you can! Send dona- 
tions to EF! Direct Action Fund 
(checks payable to Earth First!), POB 
210, Canyon, CA 94516. 

—Karen Pickett — 


by Tom Skeele 

“Having a bunch of Americans come 
here to tell us how to run our govern- 
ment is akin to getting Roman Polanski 
to baby-sit.” So said the British Colum- 
bia Minister of the Environment, Bruce 
Strachan, after eight people from the 
Earth First! and Friends of the Woif 
campaign occupied his office on the day 
the Ministry announced that the 
Muskwa kill would occur. Two weeks 
later Strachan found himself eating his 
words. In a lawsuit funded by a suppor- 
ter of the Friends of the Wolf contin- 
gent, the BC Supreme Court ruled that 
both the permit authorizing the 
Muskwa kill and the regulations pur- 
ported to authorize the kill were invalid. 
The aerial kill looks to be dead for this 
winter. Our efforts have borne fruit. 

We had launched the BC wolf cam- 
paign in an effort to stop the provincial 
government’s plans to drastically re- 
duce populations of Cards lupus in 
parts of the province popular with 
trophy hunters. The British Columbia 
Ministry of Environment’s KKK men- 
tality has been threatening the Gray 
Wolf on five different fronts in the pro- 
vince — aerial shooting, trapping, 
poison-baiting, damage control, and a 
permit hunting season. Approximately 
1000 wolves have slaughtered by the 
government in the past ten years. This 
is justified as necessary to enhance big 
game populations and save domestic 
livestock and pets. But what really moti- 
vates these “control” measures is the 
dollar. At $5000 to $25,000 per trophy, 
motivation runs strong. And we all 
know the power of the livestock indus- 
try. 

So, 23 American activists from Earth 
First! and Friends of the Wolf spent Feb- 
ruary in this Super Unnatural province 
combating this nonsense. Our efforts 
were diverse both tactically and geo- 


graphically, and we accomplished much 
for the preservation of Lobo in BC. (See 
related articles in this issue.) 

After months of fundraising, educa- 
tion, protests and the like, we kicked 
off the campaign in BC with a protest 
on February 12 at Fantasy Gardens — 
a horticultural Disneyland owned by the 
Premier. At its conclusion, nine ac- 
tivists left for the Muskwa Valley. Eight 
others from Montana were also headed 
toward Elliot’s Valley of Doom. (Elliot 
is the government “biologist” most re- 
sponsible for the BC wolf eradication 
efforts.) The rest of the ,gang, those 
ready to parachute into the area, were 
soon to arrive from Davis, California. 

The campaign entailed both protest 
and intervention. President’s Day in the 
US, and Canadian Heritage Day across 
the border, was another in a series of 
international days of protest. (See 
Carl’s article.) The 17 up north pro- 
tested at the local office of the Ministry 
of Environment. They had not yet en- 
tered the “bush,” but were occupying 
their time well. Daily visits to the Minis- 
try’s office in Fort St. John culminated 
in an occupation and demands to speak 
with Environment Minister Bruce 
Strachan. Strachan finally made his 
first public statement about the issue 
since our arrival in BC by announcing 
that wolves were not yet being killed 
in the Muskwa. Knowing that continual 
pressure would be useful regardless of 
the validity of Strachan’s statement, we 
proceeded with plans. 

Far to the south of the Muskwa, 
others in our campaign paid the first 
of two visits to the Parliament Building 
on the day after Strachan’s statement, 
at the conclusion of a ceremony dedicat- 
ing the Western Cedar as the official 
tree of British Columbia. What was 
most obnoxious about this contrived de- 
dication was the logging truck parked 
continued on page J 


Roselle Gets 
4 Month Sentence 


by Karen Pickett 

The banner said “WE THE PEOPLE 
SAY NO TO ACID RAIN” in bold let- 
ters taller than a room. Three ace clim- 
bers carried the banner in backpacks, 
and rappelled over the edge of South 
Dakota’s Mt. Rushmore, down George 
Washington’s cheeks. As dawn broke, 
they began unfurling the banner. They 
had planned to have a gas mask for Geo- 
rge as well. It was a nearly perfect ac- 
tion. The team included four of Green- 
peace’s most able climbers, and Earth 
First! co-founder, direct action 
strategizer and Greenpeace alumnus, 
Mike Roselle. They had packed several 
hundred pounds of equipment up the 
mountain and secured anchor ropes the 
night before. This was the largest ban- 
ner Greenpeace had ever hung, and no 
one had ever scaled the 60 foot 
sculptured presidents’ heads, as the 
Greenpeacers did. 

But it was, as stated, nearly perfect. 
Authorities reacted more quickly than 
expected once daylight revealed the fig- 


ures on the mountain, and Park sec- 
urity, county sheriffs, highway patrol 
and climbers enlisted by the police were 
soon swarming all over the mountain. 
After arresting Ken Hollis on top, and 
yanking Steve Loper off the face to a 
ledge by his leg, they nabbed Roselle 
as he radioed to other support people 
the danger the authorities were creat- 
ing by pulling on the climbers’ ropes. 
They soon forced the surrender of the 
other two climbers, Phillip Templeton 
and Richard Harris, by cutting the 
ropes to the banner. 

The five went to court before a federal 
magistrate on January 25, and, after 
turning down a plea bargain that would 
have allowed thousands of dollars worth 
of Greenpeace equipment to be confis- 
cated by the feds, were fined $500 each, 
given a three month suspended sen- 
tence, and sentenced to 30 days federal 
jail time in Rapid City. Greenpeace paid 
the fines. The protesters served the 
time, and were ready to be released at 
the end of February when it came to 

continued on page 5 
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Around the Campfire 


A couple of years ago at a national 
conference on the Grizzly Bear in Boul- 
der, Colorado, I heard a prominent 
member of the Sierra Club’s National 
Board of Directors lecture the audience 
of several hundred on his rules for suc- 
cessful environmental advocacy. “Pick 
only winnable battles,” he said. “Stay 
away from lost causes,” he sagely 
informed the listening crowd. 

Fortunately no one in Earth First! 
has ever taken his advice. When Mike 
Roselle and I breezed into southern Ore- 
gon back in early 1983, everyone said 
that the battle to stop the Bald Moun- 
tain Road in the North Kalmiopsis Road- 
less Area was over. The Sierra Club and 
other groups had lost. The road will be 
built. Don’t waste your time. Besides, 
everyone around here is burned out. 

It took some loud-mouthed cowboys 
from Wyoming and Nevada to convince 
a few good Oregonians otherwise and, 
lo and behold, in a couple of months a 
federal court stopped construction of 
the road. It still hasn’t been built (al- 
though Bobcat reports in this issue on 
the continuing dastardly attempts by 
the Forest Service to push it through). 

In the fall of 1983, the mainstream 
groups had given up trying to protect 
the Sinkyone Redwoods in Northern 
California. After all, the land was 
owned by Georgia-Pacific, they planned 
to clearcut it, and there was no way to 
stop them. A bunch of backwoods hip- 
pies weren’t sophisticated enough to 
know they didn’t have a chance and, 
worse yet, they called on Earth First! 
for help. Today the Sally Bell Grove of 
ancient Redwoods is protected as part 
of the Sinkyone Wilderness State Park. 

A new generation of Earth First !ers 
have also failed to learn that they should 
only choose easy issues. Stop an aerial 
wolf hunt in interior British Columbia 
in the middle of the winter? Parachute 
in to do it? Haw, haw. Grow up, kids. 

But Sue, Renee and Myra took 
skydiving lessons. They raised money; 
collected cold weather camping gear; 


mi 




learned how to survive in 40 below, 
miles from nowhere; found a helicopter 

The rest is history and is on the front 
page of this issue. Their incredible de- 
dication and courage inspired EF!ers 
and members of Friends of the Wolf and 
other groups from the Northwest, 
Northern Rockies, Colorado, New 
Mexico, British Columbia and else- 
where, and the goddamn wolf slaughter 
was stopped! 

Know what? I’m proud to know such 
immature, silly, impractical people. I 
call them heroes. 

Over the last several issues, we’ve 
been making some cosmetic changes in 
EF! (don’t worry — we’ll never get 
slick). Lone Wolf Circles and Canyon 
Frog have recently contributed masth- 
eads for several of our news columns 
that I think spruce up our pages. 
Thanks, amigos. 

We may have reached a new high point 
in news coverage of the grassroots EF! 
movement in this issue. I think we have 
reports from just about every section 
of the country on Earth First! actions 
and proposals. I hope all the greedheads 
and bureaucrats out there have as dif- 
ficult a time as I do in keeping up with 
this maelstrom of activity from the 
Deep Ecology front. 

As important as our own local issues 


are, we need to come together as a na- 
tional Earth First! movement every 
now and then to flex our collective mus- 
cles. Just such an opportunity presents 
itself next month on the 150th anniver- 
sary of John Muir’s birth, when Earth 
First! holds a national day of protest 
against the United States Forest Ser- 
vice. I encourage all of you reading this 
to take part in this day of action. Get 
in touch with the contact people and 
tie in with an action in your area. If 
there is no action planned at your local 
Forest Service office, do something 
yourself — just one or two people with 
signs handing out leaflets will have an 
impact. 

Speaking of the Forest Service, we 
are including with this issue a special 
8 -page tabloid on the management ot 
our National Forests. Written by long- 
time Forest activist and EF!er, Howie 
Wolke, the tabloid is an indictment of 
FS mismanagement and a call for new, 
biocentric management of our National 
Forests. The tabloid was produced with 
a grant from the Earth First! Founda- 
tion and we have bulk copies available 
for you to distribute. Contact us in Tuc- 
son if you want 50 or 100 or more copies. 

The Earth First! introductory tab- 
loids have been moving like hotcakes. 
15,000 have been sent to local groups 
already. If your group hasn’t ordered 
any, contact us. A couple of weeks after 
you receive this issue you will receive 
a copy of the 16-page EF! Grizzly Bear 
tabloid, edited by Doug Peacock. Addi- 
tional copies of it will also be available 
for local EF! groups and activists. 

I’d like to welcome the newest 
member of our cheerful and professional 
staff at the EF! Journal office in Tuc- 
son. He is Dale Turner who will be work- 
ing part-time as Assistant Editor with 
John and me. Since both John and I 
are recluses by nature, Dale will prob- 
ably be the person phoning our writers 
and photographers with requests for 
help. In addition to being a good news 
writer, he is an active leader with 
Arizona EF!, the Arizona Wilderness 
Coalition and the Grand Canyon Sierra 
Club. Now maybe John can get in an 
extra hour of sleep — up to 5 hours! 

continued on page 3 
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Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published by Ned 
Ludd Books and is an independently 
owned newspaper within the broad 
Earth First! movement. It is not the 
“official newsletter” of the Earth First! 
movement. Entire contents are 
copyrighted 1988, but we are pleased 
to allow reprinting if credit is given, 
except for those articles specifically 
copyrighted by the author. Art and 
photographs are copyrighted by the in- 
dividual artist or photographer and per- 
mission to use must be received from 
them. Earth First! is a forum for the 
no-compromise environmental move- 
ment. Responsibility rests with the in- 
dividual authors and correspondents. 
The contents do not necessarily repre- 
sent the viewpoint of this newspaper, 
the Earth First! movement, local Earth 
First! groups or individual Earth 
First !ers. 

Although we do not accept the author- 
ity of the hierarchical state, nothing he- 
rein is intended to run us afoul of its 
police power. Agents provocateurs will 
be dealt with by the Grizzly Defense 
League on the Mirror Plateau. 

Submissions are welcomed and 
should be typed or carefully printed, 
double spaced, and sent with an SASE 
if return is requested. Art or photo- 
graphs (black & white prints preferred, 
color prints or slides OK) are desirable 
to illustrate articles and essays. They 
will be returned if requested. Due to ; 
our tight budget, no payment is offered 
except for extra copies of the issue, i 

Earth First! is indexed in the Alter- j 
native Press Index. 

All material should be sent to Earth 
First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703, 
except for poetry which should go to 
Art Goodtimes, Box 1008, Telluride, CO 
81435. 

Dave Foreman, Editor & Publisher 
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Kris Sommerville, Business Manager 
Charles Conner, Shipping & Mailing 
Dale Turner, Assistant Editor 
Helen Wilson, Cartography 
Mike Roselle, Roving Editor 
David Cross, Roving Editor 
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Christoph Manes, Associate Editor 
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Blea, Lone Wolf Circles, Rod Coronado, 
Dan Dagget, Rick Davis (Japan), Karen 
DeBraal, Bill Devall, Arthur Dogmeat, 
Barbara Dugelby, Dennis Fritzinger, 
Ed Grumbine, T.O. Hellenbach, Lynn 
Jacobs, Mike Jakubal, Greg King, Steve 
Marlatt, Michele Miller, Sally Miller, R. 

F. Mueller, Reed Noss, John Patterson, 
Karen Pickett, Doug Peacock, Ned Pow- 
ell, Rabinowitz, Jean Ravine, Randall 
Restless, Michael Robinson, Rich Ryan, 
John Seed (Australia), Tom Stoddard, 
Robert Streeter, Paul Watson, Mark 
Williams, Howie Wolke, George Wuer- 
thner. 

Contributing Artists: Brush Wolf, 
Lone Wolf Circles, Canyon Frog, Mike 
Gouse, T.O. Hellenbach, Sky Jacobs, 
Juniper Berry, J. Luoma, Mad Jack, 
Christoph Manes, Peg Millett, Mill- 
ipede, Mike Roselle, Claus Sievert, 
Carol Simpson, Jim Stiles, Karen Tan- 
ner, Bill Turk, B. von Alten, Robert 
Waldmire, Malcolm Wells, Marcy Will- 
ow, Helen Wilson, John Zaelit (de- 
ceased). 

Contributing Photographers: David 
Cross, Roger Featherstone, Doug 
Peacock, Scott Smith, Howie Wolke, 
George Wuerthner. 

Mailing: Tucson Earth First! Group 
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Letters to the editor are welcomed. Lengthy^ letters may be 
edited for space requirement. Letters should be typed or care- 
fully printed and double-spaced, using only one side of a sheet 
of paper. Be sure to indicate if you want your name and location 
to appear or if you wish to remain anonymous. Send letters to 
POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


Dear Sleaze for Journalism: 

I once asked what content/criteria 
Earth First! used to screen articles for 
publication and was told they just 
needed to be written from a deep ecol- 
ogy perspective. Fine! 

Well, the Feb. 1988 article “Montana 
Wilderness Association Sells Out” by 
R.C. (Real Coward to use his own name) 
is malicious, sleazy journalism at its 
worst! The article is riddled with bla- 
tant lies, while backstabbing and per- 
sonally attacking many fine Montanans 
who love wilderness and are allowed to 
exercise healthy differences of opinion. 

Every voice counts when working for 
wilderness, whether one is for 2.8 mil- 
lion or 6 million acres of defacto national 
forest wildlands. MWA separates BLM 
lands at this time for many good 
reasons. Furthermore, the Montana 
Wilderness Association stands firm for 
2.8 million acres of wilderness, while 
the remaining forest lands be released 
to the Forest Planning Process. MWA 
has filed appeals on all ten forests in 
Montana. 

I can handle MWA being called wimps 
by EF! to present the 6 million acre 
argument versus MWA’s 2.8 stand. This 
perspective broadens the discussion 
and represents the views of many Mon- 
tanans. But, this article does absolutely 
nothing to save Montana’s precious wild 
heritage now under siege. Instead, it 
is only a self-serving, slanderous ven- 
detta by someone who has strong per- 
sonality differences with a few MWA 
leaders, does not respect a volunteer 
organization and the democratic pro- 
cess, and resents MWA’s credibility and 
voice. 

In his recent book, Owning It All, 
William Kittridge of Missoula offers pro- 
found insight as to why those frustrated 
rednecks in the local bars like to harass 
long hairs: “. . . because they (the red- 
necks) are betraying themselves . Out- 
Of-nn wer groups keep ffehtmg_ <ach 
other instead of what they really resent: 
'power itself. A redneck pounding a hip- 
pie m' a dark barroom is embarrassing 
because we see the cowardice. What he 
(the redneck) wants to hit is a banker 
in broad daylight.” Unfortunately, a 
similar scenario exists here with some- 
one whose personal agenda does not jive 
with the mainstream of MWA, so he 
comes crying wolf to EF! Wake up! 
folks, you are being had! 

If R.C. put his energy to work 
mobilizing more voices in Montana, 
then, perhaps we would move the Mon- 
tana delegation’s discussion upward 
from 1.3 million acres. Now precious 
time is wasted refuting R.C.’s paranoid 
perceptions. 

This despicable writing style belongs 
in the National Enquirer and is totally 
unworthy of any deep ecological, Earth 

Campfire . . . 

Continued from page 2 

For those of you who have complained 
about their absence, we now are offer- 
ing the “Tools” silent agitators again. 
Check out the Snake Oil & Trinkets sec- 
tion in the back. 

Finally, Mike Roselle is pulling time 
in South Dakota. It’s for a Greenpeace 
action, but we won’t hold that against 
him. I’m sure Mike would appreciate 
letters from outside. Come June 1, 
though, watch out! After couch potato- 
ing it for four months on good jail chow 
and no beer, Roselle is going to be so 
full of wild ideas and excess energy to 
bum that he’ll be hard to keep up with. 
Even the “Stumps Suck” brigade may 
break out in a sweat. 

See you outside a Freddie office. 

— Dave Foreman 


First! perspective. I suggest you edit 
future articles so they speak about and 
for the land and leave personal grinding 
out of the wilderness debate. 

MWA celebrates its 30th birthday 
this March. Our members’ love of the 
Montana wild landscape binds us to- 
gether and keeps the spirit of wilder- 
ness strong. 

— Elaine Snyder (Iron Fist), Ex-Of- 
ficio, MWA, Kalispell, MT 

Editor, 

Because Montana wilderness legisla- 
tion is currently in the national spot- 
light, you have every right to look at 
the performance of the Montana Wilder- 
ness Association. MWA has committed 
errors, but we’re not dead yet. (While 
traveling in Europe, Mark Twain re- 
sponded to a rumor in the press of his 
own demise: “The reports of my death 
are greatly exaggerated.") 

Although MWA has encountered 
crisis, I cannot join you in gloating over 
our corpse. 

It is true MWA abandoned 3.3 million 
acres of Forest Service roadless land 
before submitting its proposal to Con- 
gress. The strategy behind this move 
was to appear politically reasonable. It 
is also true that MWA has been hesitant 
in pushing its proposal for protection 
of 2.9 million acres. The debate in 
Washington, DC, has been confined to 
congressional proposals of wilderness 
designation for around 1.3 million of 6.2 
million eligible acres. 

In this respect, MWA dropped the 
ball. Wilderness advocates everywhere 
have reason to be disappointed. In their 
attempts to be considered reasonable, 
MWA leaders got taken to the cleaners. 
How did this happen? Not due to mali- 
ciousness, as your article implied. 

Some MWA leaders have been in the 
battle a long time. As can happen to 
the best of us, they burned out. Political 
intrigue within the organization became 
more important than protection of pub- 
lic lands. 

But now MWA has new officers and 
new Council members. Instead of being 
“asleep at the switch,” as you charge, 
many of us on the MWA Council are 
working to revitalize the organization. 

We can move beyond the burn-out 
phase. We can change our organization’s 
lack of self-esteem. Although it is late 
in the game, we can still develop more 
respectful and less subservient relation- 
ships with our congressional delega- 
tion. 

We have established a network of 
forest watchdogs. We are recruiting 
grassroots activists and conducting 
workshops which give them access to 
forest planning tools. 

Appeals may be boring, but they’re 
effective. The Forest Service cannot 
develop Montana’s remaining roadless 
areas without massive taxpayer sub- 
sidies, deterioration of hunting and rec- 
reation, and degradation of watersheds 
and fisheries — all politically unpopular 
and statutorily indefensible. 

Consolidation of power, bureaucrati- 
zation, and ossification are natural pro- 
cesses that affect any organization. 
Sometimes stagnation is inevitable. 

But after stagnation comes rejuvena- 
tion. 

MWA began in 1958 as a grassroots 
organization. Montanans feel deeply for 
their wildlands. The true strength of 
MWA can be regained if we again tap 
our constituency — Montana’s wild 
lands and the people who love them. 

— Paul Richards, MWA Council 
member 


SFB, 

Are there any EFIers in the San Luis 
Obispo, CA, area? Let’s get together! 
Call Chuck Youmans at 805-544-5532. 

Friends, 

A group of architects and others have 
started a deep ecology group in Poland 
— probably the first such group here. 
We try to live and work on the path of 
deep ecology. Personally, I’ve been try- 
ing to popularize deep ecology in Poland 
in two ways: the more official and scien- 
tific one, writing articles and a book on 
ecosophy of urban planning; and, being 
the editor of a Buddhist bulletin, Droga 
Zen (Zen Way), giving the green light 
for each article on deep ecology. 

Our main problem is how to learn 
about new books, research, etc., living 
in a country lying out of the way of the 
ecological movement. We need to form 
a network with persons of other coun- 
tries. Alas, Poland is a very polluted 
country and environmental ethics and 
philosophy are as important here as in 
more developed regions. 

Our group, Studio for Living Ar- 
chitecture, is an informal group founded 
to teach the students of architecture an 
ecosophical point of view and promote 
ecological harmony through writing, 
art, and ecosophical designs. The main 
principles for such designs (based on the 
set of basic principles of deep ecology 
by Arne Naess and George Sessions) 
are: 

*Each urban design should work for the 
health of the total environment. 
*Being connected with all elements of 
our environment, we should work hum- 
bly, based on ethical values and tradi- 
tions deeper than the scientific one. 
*To work as an ecosophy urbanist or 
architect means to create an environ- 
ment for rich connections with all ele- 
ments. 

*The well-being of organism (urban, 
biological, etc.) requires awareness of 
these connections and acceptance of the 
“natural” by designers. 

*The best way to realize this is to use 
not only the theoretical background but 
personal experience. So, to design 
means to live and work together with 
the area and its rocks, rivers, plants, 
animals, buildings, and people. 

— Andrzej J. Korbel, ul. Magi 21/3, 
43-300 Bielsko-Biala, POLAND 

Dear Compost for Brains: 

I want to thank Howie Wolke for a 
fine front page piece on the nefarious 
Forest Service. Howie exposes the true 
brutal nature of our US natural re- 
source Nazis. 

In our neck of the woods the FS is 
allowing the clearcutting of the last 1500 
acres of publicly owned old growth red- 
wood, in Six Rivers National Forest. 
Howie’s inspiring article solidified my 
resolve to celebrate John Muir’s birth- 
day in front of and inside the FS office 
in Eureka, California. 

Thanks Howie, and thanks to all 
Earth First!ers; for without us, I some- 
times believe, this planet may not stand 
a chance. 

— Greg King, Areata, CA 


Dear Friends, 

Recently, I’ve become aware of your 
publication, and notice the juices rise 
the more I read. Now that I’ve read 
several issues, I’m convinced you’re real 
— very real. And so I write: 

By way of opinion re: specifics, I dis- 
agree with the premise put forward by 
Chim Blea on Spirituality under “Cat 
Tracks” (1 Aug 87). Dismissing the 
“Eastern” perspective as “anti-Earth- 
ly” is bullshit. When we go fully into 
the Eastern mind we reach the Tao, the 
essence of harmony. In that belief sys- 
tem we are the earth, we are the river, 
the tree, the Grizzly, etc. Acknowledg- 
ing that there is a creative intelligence 
of greater scope than our less-than- 
whole awareness can comprehend al- 
lows the possibility of becoming that 
larger creative intelligence. Gaining our 
own ends by defeating others is capitu- 
lation. Its flowering is seen in the 
policies that say “we are going to en- 
slave you (communism), kill you (fas- 
cism) for your own good.” 

Having said this, my tendency is to 
err in action rather than inaction, since 
our nature seems to require that we 
function in movement (time and space). 
I acknowledge the excitement available 
in the “IF IT FEELS GOOD, DO IT!” 
style. Yeah! I salute you, and wish you 


Nick Taylor, 

1955-1987 

by Rod Coronado 

Mother Earth has lost another of her 
few warriors. Nick Taylor, bosun of the 
Sea Shepherd during the 1986 Faeroe 
Islands campaign, died in December. 
Nick was a great asset to the Sea 
Shepherd Society and the Whale 
Nations. When not keeping order on 
our ship, he roamed his native Devon 
England countryside with the Hunt 
Saboteurs, thwarting hunters, defending 
the Red Fox. Nick helped prepare Sea 
Shepherd’s campaign on behalf of Pilot 
Whales in the North Atlantic, and was 
my partner in an inflatable when beaten 
by the Faeroese police after interfering 
with the killing of these whales. He 
proved to be a true Earth First !er, 
whether navigating through the 
treacherous North Sea in a force 7 
storm, or drinking beer with our motley 
crew in a Scottish pub. I will miss my 
Warrior Brother, as will many whales 
and foxes. May we never forget such 
noble defenders of Gaia. 


a long life, full of belly-laughs. 

— Jack Sangito Donahue, Findhorn 
Foundation, Forres, Scotland 


Friends, 

Recently I heard a distressing story 
about our Earth First! “comrades in 
arms” behavior at a meeting concerning 
increasing the reservoir storage size on 
the Chama River in northern New 
Mexico. 

During the meeting an Earth First! 
group present in an adjoining hall was 
singing and chanting to save the 
threatened section of the Chama, dis- 
rupting the meeting; which is all fine 
and good at the right moment. Unfortu- 
nately, they created an uproar at a point 
when the best, most influential speaker 
on behalf of the Chama River was speak- 
ing. The EF! group had no idea of the 
format or context of the meeting and 
most likely did more harm than good 
for the Chama River. 

This story was related to me by a man 
who has done extensive work to save 
endangered wilderness areas in the 
Southwest. He has always admired 
EF!’s style, until this incident perhaps. 

Come on people, let’s get our shit to- 
gether and do our homework be- 
forehand and know when to raise hell 
and when to keep our mouths shut. 

— T.B. 

continued on page 19 


Please send any newspaper clip- 
pings mentioning Earth First! or de- 
aling with subjects of interests to us 
at POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Clip- 
pings about monkeywrenching of any 
kind would also be appreciated. 
Thank you! 

The Post Office does not forward 
Third Class Mail but they do charge 
us 30 cents apiece to to send us your 
change of address. Please send us 
your change of address promptly so 
you do not miss an issue of Earth 
First! and we do not have to pay the 
Post Office to receive it. Some people 
using clever aliases are not receiving 
their copies of Earth First! . Be sure 
to notify your postperson that “Attila 
the Hun” or “The Animal” receives 
mail at your address. 

SCHEDULE 

Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published 8 times 
a year on the old pagan European na- 
ture holidays: Samhain (November 1), 
Yule (December 21 or 22), Brigid (Feb- 
ruary 2), Eostar (March 21 or 22), Bel- 
tane (May 1), Litha (June 21 or 22), 
Lughnasadh (August 1), and Mabon 
(September 21 or 22). Deadlines for 
articles are three weeks before the 
cover date: October 10, December 1, 
January 10, March 1, April 10, June 
1, July 10, and September 1. The news- 
paper is mailed Third Class on the 
cover date. First Class delivery is avail- 
able for $10 extra a year. Surface de- 
livery outside the USA is available for 
$25; airmail delivery overseas is avail- 
able for $40 a year. 
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nother Day at the Office 


and lights, clicking cameras and scribbl- 
ing pencils. 

With the shameless audacity befit- 
ting those occupying a foreign govern- 
ment office, we answered questions. 
Reporters appropriated “Strychnine’s” 
paper and pens for interviews and used 
his phone to call more camera crews 
(“strong visuals . . .“). We must have 
provided a welcome relief from the ban- 
ality of yet another Parliament session. 

Arriving an hour later, the cops asked 
for leaders (“We’re all leaders.”), tried 
to negotiate our voluntary departure 
(“We’re not leaving until the kill is called 
off . . .”), and, finally, placed Val and 
I under arrest. Reporters crawled 
around the floor to get their cameras 
in close as Val was unchained with bolt 
cutters (“Watch her ear now!”). (“Hey, 
you guys should come over and clip my 
hedge,” remarked one reporter to the 
cops.) 

We were escorted outside and re- 
leased without charges. Yahoo! No jail, 
no deportation! Just good clean fun and 
a smashingly successful action. Indeed, 
we discovered later that Strachan had 
arrived outside his office but was afraid 
to enter. “I’m not going in there to talk 
with those kids from California!” he told 
reporters. 

Our strategy had involved a variety 
of methods to publicize the issue and 
destroy the Ministry’s credibility. Our 
success in accomplishing the latter goal 
was indicated by a Ministry of Transpor- 
tation official who had just observed the 
afternoon’s extravaganza: “Well,” he re- 
marked to a fellow official, “there goes 
another Environment Minister.” 


by Mike Jakubal 


Unlike the bleak, utilitarian design 
of most US government buildings, the 
Parliament Buildings in Victoria, 
British Columbia, are stylish and or- 
nate. Built of hewn stone and elabo- 
rately crafted wood, they have an impre- 
ssive air about them. Inside, the King’s 
and Queen’s seats are affixed with 
plaques listing all the royal behinds ever 
to sit there. In Parliament one still finds 
grown men wearing powdered wigs and 
other anachronisms from BC’s colonial 
past. 

It was not BC’s archaic legislative cus- 
toms, however, which concerned us at 
the moment but rather their Dark Ages 
wildlife policies which have perpetuated 
the 300 year old tradition of wolf exter- 
mination. I tried explaining this to the 
elderly guard. He asked me again to 
leave, suggesting an appointment be 
made if I wished to speak to Mr. 
Strachan, the BC Minister of Environ- 
ment. He just didn’t get it. We were 
there to stay so I sat back in Strachan’s 
chair, propped my feet on his desk and 
watched as Sue Ring, Valeri Wade and 
Sue Coleman set up a tent on the office 
floor. Friends of the Wolf agitators ap- 
peared with banners. Outside, Tim Re- 
nshaw (a veteran of the 1984 campaign) 
and his wolves prowled the Parliament 
steps. 

Maintaining his stately composure, 
the guard hurried out while reporters 
squeezed into the office. Parliament had 
opened today and every provincial and 
national news service had representa- 
tives in the press gallery down the hall. 
The tent and banners up, Val chained 
her neck to the Minister’s massive oak 
desk. The reporters loved it and the of- 
fice became a carnival of microphones 


Wolf defenders’ campsite in the Muskwa. Photo by Ron French. 


3 Little Wolves 


given permits to aerially kill wolves) are 
not exempted from this law. 

Strachan’s response was typical. He 
said the decision was harmful to “nor- 
mal government prerogatives” to man- 
age wildlife, and stated that “to have 
it [the wolf control program] thwarted 
by a court is contrary to government 
policy and I’ll try to find a way of getting 
around it.” Strachan stated that this 
jeopardizes the entire wolf kill program 
for this year, and that he was not aware 
of any wolves being killed to date in 
the Muskwa region. 

It was soon revealed that the Ministry 
falsified records for the proceedings by 
deleting permittee names on the permit 
sent to the prosecuting lawyer. This was 
later acknowledged in an affidavit from 
the government’s Attorney General. 

This was a precedent-setting case, in 
that a conservation group was given 
standing. Historically, only those with 
vested economic interests could chal- 
lenge the BC government and its 
policies. 

Even before the declaration was 
granted, we in the campaign felt like 
we had accomplished much. Now with 
the victory of this legal action it’s time 
to shout YAHOO! Here’s how our ef- 
forts paid off: 

1. Direct action worked. This legal ac- 
tion resulted from a deal that one of 
the parachutists made with a friend who 
feared for her safety. She decided not 
to jump in exchange for the worried sup- 
porter’s commitment to fund legal ac- 
tion. 

2. We proved we were serious about our 
intentions to intervene, and that we are 
fully capable of doing so. 

3. The Muskwa kill is stopped. 

4. An important precedent in BC law 
has been established. 

5. We received good press coverage in 
BC and elsewhere. The government and 
people of the province know that much 
of the coverage was harmful for their 
public relations. In an interview, the 
carnivore specialist for the Ministry of 
the Environment said, “They’re really 
turning on the pressure.” 

6. We educated many people. Our work 
will be easier in the future. 

Our group will soon compile our 
thoughts about the campaign. Copies 
will be available from the Wolf Action 
Network. We thank all of you who raised 
a stink on your own turf, sent money, 
or gave emotional support. Let’s keep 
up the pressure so that all killing of 
wolves in BC is stopped. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 
Please continue to write, and 
spread the word. Contact the Wolf Ac- 
tion Network (see Directory) for more 
information about BC’s policies, 
EF!’s boycott and demos, and future 
plans. Send letters asking for explana- 
tions and background literature to: 
Minister of Environment and Parks, 
Honorable Bruce Strachan, Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Victoria, BC, V8V 
1X4 CANADA; Minister of Tourism, 
Honorable Bill Reid, same address; 
Minister of Environment (federal), 
Honorable Tom McMillan, Ottawa, 
Ontario, K1A 0H3 CANADA; Premier 
William Vander Zalm, Parliament 
Buildings, Victoria, BC, V8V 4R3 
CANADA. 


Continued from page 1 


at the rear of the crowd, containing a 
pile of Western Cedar lumber — a deadi- 
cation indeed! 

As cameras panned the Parliament 
lawn, we unfurled our banners and let 
the two wolves roam. So as the event 
came to a close, the cameras adjusted 
their focus and we were on. The real 
beauty of the day, however, was the sole 
pro-wolf-control demonstrator. His pre- 
sence incited debate, which in the end 
came down to one issue — hunting. His 
final statement said it best, “I like 
wolves and agree with you on most 
things, but I only have 50 years on this 
planet and I want to make sure I get 
my fair share of hunting in.” 

Ten days after our arrival in BC, 
Strachan announced that the kill had 
commenced that morning. Fifty-four 
wolves were to be slaughtered from the 
air, and the kill would last until the 
quota was reached. 

Unfortunately, the group up north 
had decided to stop playing a waiting 
game. Six people had left the Muskwa 
region for Victoria and an occupation 
of Strachan’s office. Time commitments 
had forced another four to return to 
Montana. Nonetheless, the Davis crew 
would be up in a day, and five of our 
people were still in the Muskwa region. 
Turning the disadvantage of our disper- 
sal into an opportunity, we were soon 
attacking on three fronts: One group 
occupied Strachan’s office (as men- 
tioned above and described in Mike’s 
story). A second group demonstrated 
in Calgary. A third headed into the back- 
country on skis. The parachute gang 
was flying surveillance. 

During their aerial surveillance, the 
parachutists spotted eight wolves and 
some bait on a frozen lake. As best they 
could tell, the bait was just that — not 
the result of wolf predation. Three 
people parachuted onto the lake and set 
up camp. Their presence kept that par- 
ticular group of wolves in the bush, 
where they would be safer. The first 
people to ski in returned the next day. 
The skiers did not see any signs of the 
government’s wolf work, but did prove 
to the doubting locals that they could 
indeed travel 15 to 20 miles a day in 
the bush. Continued aerial surveillance 
by a support team also showed no signs 
of the government kill, and this was sur- 
reptitiously confirmed with news from 
a government pilot they had befriended. 
Three days after landing on the frozen 
lake, the parachutists were picked up. 
Rumor had it that the slaughter was 
not occurring due to bad tracking con- 
ditions on the snow. 

The Western Canada Wilderness 
Committee then filed for an injunction. 
Friends of the Wolf used this BC-based 
group to better insure “standing” (court 
recognition) in the provincial court. The 
injunction was never granted, but the 
Supreme Court judge successfully 
urged the government not to continue 
with its control program until the court 
proceedings were finished. A week later 
the judge handed down a declaration 
against both the regulations and the 
permit. The reason: it is illegal to aer- 
ially hunt animals in British Columbia, 
and the government permittees (those 
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Mike Jakubal is, in the words of fel- 
low Washington EF! activist Mitch 
Friedman, a walking action. 


Mike Jakubal ensconced in the Environment Minister’s chair. Photo by Ron French. 


Friends of the Wolf and Earth First! protest at the Winter Olympics in Calgary, 
Alberta, March 12. 


Tom Skeele is the coordinator of 
Earth Firstl’s Wolf Action Network. 


Roselle . . . 

Continued from page 1 

light that the terms of probation under 
which they were to be released were 
such that they made the probationer 
subject to unannounced search and sei- 
zure — and one’s home subject to same 
— at any time for two years. This was 
in addition to a plethora of restrictions 
designed to keep a tight leash on the 
violators of the criminal justice code. 
These sorts of restrictions on comings 
and goings, and gross invasion of pri- 
vacy, are usually reserved for rampag- 
ing murderers and others who threaten 
public safety. But they can also work 
effectively to intimidate protesters who 
are challenging the status quo and gov- 
ernment sanctioned environmental de- 
struction. 

Being unable to agree to those condi- 
tions, or to agree to be a law-abiding 
citizen (i.e., refrain from protest ac- 
tivities) while the war against the envi- 
ronment continues, Mike refused to 
sign the release papers, which would 
give his consent to the probation terms. 
This moved the authorities to revoke 
his probation, subjecting him to the re- 
maining three month suspended sen- 
tence, commencing immediately Con- 
sequently, his coming home party was 
canceled and there he sits, biding his 
time behind bars, not the sort that serve 
beer, in South Dakota. 

The Greenpeace action was a care- 
fully planned attempt to make a strong 
statement protesting the federal gov- 
ernment’s lack of action on acid rain. 
The banner hanging was planned to 
coincide with the introduction in Con- 
gress of legislation designed to 
strengthen the Clean Air Act, up for 
reauthorization this year. This is a crit- 
ical time to improve the Clean Air Act, 
for if amendments are not passed this 
year, chances for strengthening provi- 
sions are unlikely for at least several 
years, while lakes and rivers and forests 
face death by acidification. The banner 
hanging was part of Greenpeace’s ongo- 



ACTIVISTS NEEDED TO 
THWART THUGS ON 
VANCOUVER ISLAND 

On the northern rim of Vancouver Is- 
land, British Columbia, a few hundred 
Gray Wolves remain, from a once-thriv- 
ing population in balance with deer, 
Elk, and Cougar. These wolves are 
threatened by the BC Ministry of Envi- 
ronment, which blames wolves for de- 
clining ungulate populations. 

The ungulate decline means a reduc- 
tion in Environment Ministry income, 
because hunting licenses (for Roosevelt 
Elk transplanted onto Vancouver Island 
and for White-tailed Deer) are a source 
of that income. Poaching is a major prob- 
lem throughout BC, and even Wildlife 
Branch Director Walker stated that 
poaching is the major cause of ungulate 
decline. But wolves are easier to elimi- 
nate than poachers, thus the Ministry’s 
wolf eradication policy. The Ministry 
plans to continue year-round hunting of 
ungulates and unlimited trapping of 
wolves and will propose aerially drop- 
ping baits poisoned with 1080 if trap- 
ping fails to achieve the quota of 80% 
extermination. The Ministry estimates 
that 400 wolves live on the island, but 
the actual number may be half that. 

The prospects of survival are dim for 
the Gray Wolf colony remaining. In an 
effort to help save it, Friends of the 
Wolf is calling upon monkeywrenchers 
for a blitz on this planned killing. The 
undertaking will begin in July, following 
the Round River Rendezvous in nearby 
Washington. We will enter the region 
to directly confront the root of the prob- 
lem — the poachers. This will not be a 
vacation for wimps. We will encounter 
armed thugs and local and official 
harassment. We are asking a dozen 
eeoteurs for a three week intervention. 
Please contact Friends of the Wolf 
USNW (see Directory) if interested. 

—Wolf 


ing acid rain campaign, and was de- 
signed to bring to the public’s eye the 
fact that the US has yet to establish a 
national policy on acid rain, despite re- 
peated attempts to pass control legisla- 
tion in recent years. 

Roselle, in refusing to be subjected 
to the court’s restrictions, is acting on 
principle and good conscience. The 
judge and probation officer are public 
servants, as are the elected representa- 
tives in Congress and the White House. 
When they quash a bill to reduce 
poisons in the air, for the sake of assuag- 
ing the corporate greed of the entities 
lobbying them, and jail environmental 
protesters attempting to educate the 
public about a crisis threatening the en- 
tire planet, who is committing the 
crime? Is the public threatened more 
by a Greenpeace banner than by acid 
rain? The answers are obvious to those 
reading these pages, but the point 
needs to be made that the courts are 


not protecting the public safety by 
punishing committed activists. Many 
environmental and peace movement 
leaders perceive a growing threat to the 
civil liberties cherished by residents of 
this country, as the criminal justice sys- 
tem cracks down on non-violent protes- 
ters and uses unduly long sentences, 
harsh probationary terms, civil suits 
and other techniques to restrict ac- 
tivists and to attempt to quell the pro- 
tests by discouraging others from par- 
ticipating in civil disobedience. We must 
resist this by standing our ground. 

Mike is in jail for many of us now, 
Greenpeacers and Earth Firstlers and 
other defenders of Mother Nature and 
her rights. You can support Mike by 
writing to him at: Hughes County Jail, 
D Cellblock, Pierre, SD 57501; and by 
continuing the struggle against the 
destruction of Earth. 


Karen Pickett has been even more inun- 
dated with work than usual since Mike’s 
internment. She asks that if you call 
her to ask about Mike, call the number 
listed in the Directory, not the Berkeley 
Ecology Center. 

MIKE’S PREPARED 
STATEMENT FOR JUDGE 
BATTE 

( which he was not allowed to make) 

The question is, “Will I abide by the 
law?” That is not an easy one to answer 
because responsible citizenship re- 
quires much more than blind obedience 
to the law. If democracy is to prevail 
and liberty be preserved, we must also 
uphold and protect the law. 

The Nuremberg Principles, adopted 
by this country after the second World 
War, oblige us to do everything in our 
power to expose and resist the powers 
of oppressive governments and institu- 
tions. They also state that by being si- 
lent, one can be guilty of complicity. 

When the government of this country 
allows self interest and material greed 
to corrupt the law of this country and 
trample on the rights of citizens, then 
an individual has no other recourse than 
to take whatever actions he or she 
deems necessary to make right what is 
wrong. 

Conditions today are not really that 
different than they were in pre-war Ger- 
many. The totalitarianism our society 
is experiencing has taken on a different 
form, and its victims are different. It 
is the wildlife that suffers the threat of 
extinction. The whales, the wolves, the 
bears, and even the forests, lakes, riv- 
ers and oceans, which have existed here 
since creation, are in danger, and if they 
go, our race cannot be far behind. It 
has become a question of survival. 

So the answer is, yes. I will abide by 
the law to the best of my ability. But 
if the terms of this probation require 
me to be silent, or inactive, while the 
crimes of government and some of the 
largest corporations go unpunished, I 
cannot, and will not, accept them. 


San Francisco Bay Area EF! leader 



On October 22, 1987, Greenpeace protestors scaled Mt. Rushmore in South Dakota 
to protest the lack of strict US regulations on emissions which cause acid rain. 
Photo © Greenpeace/Townsend. 


Mt. Baker- 
Snoqualmie 
Plan Released 

by Travis T. Calamity 

This January, 12 years after the pass- 
age of NFMA (National Forest Manage- 
ment Act), 2 years after final plans were 
supposed to have been implemented on 
all National Forests, Region 6 finally 
released its last draft Forest Plan — 
the Mt. Baker-Snoqualmie National 
Forest Plan. As environmentalists ex- 
pected, it sucks. 

Washington EF! has prepared an 
Earth First! alternative to the Mt. 
Baker-Snoqualmie Plan. Because this is 
the fourth one of these that we’ve done, 
our cynicism has climaxed. We decided 
simply to ignore their plan and start 
from scratch. 

However, for those interested, here 
are their figures: Their preferred alter- 
native (H) sets the annual timber sale 


BATTLE RAGES OVER BC 
WOLVES 

Another onslaught of wolf defenders 
hit the streets in February, as protests 
began in Los Angeles and Victoria, 
British Columbia. Actions culminated 
on February 15, with protests in Ot- 
tawa, where hundreds gathered in sup- 
port of the wolves of BC at Parliament, 
and in Seattle, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and Vancouver and Kamloops, 
BC. More actions occurred throughout 
the week — in Bozeman, Montana; 
Laramie, Wyoming; Chicago; and re- 
peated actions in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. At a final press conference 
on the 26th in Seattle at the Canadian 
Consulate, a statement of opposition to 
the proposed slaughter in the Muskwa 
was issued. 

The photos here speak for themselves 
and serve as inspiration for further ac- 
tions. We have to date formed an inter- 
national coalition of over 500 activists, 
creating one of the strongest environ- 
mental campaigns since the Amchitka 
demonstrations of the early 1970s. 

— Carl Schwamberger 


quantity at 170 mmbf (million board 
feet), a small reduction; roads 39% of 
the remaining roadless areas (only 40% 
of the roadless areas contain tentatively 
suitable timber); logs 66% of the remain- 
ing tentatively suitable old growth, in- 
cluding 33% of the remaining ungulate 
winter range (wolf food), and a hell of 
a lot of Spotted Owl habitat; logs 74% 
of the total suitable timber on the forest; 
logs 2500 acres of Mountain Hemlock 
to “study” regeneration; protects only 
53% of the spirit quest sites and 31% 
of the cedar areas identified as sacred 
to Native Americans; recommends for 
listing only 5 of 47 potential Wild and 
Scenic Rivers; and fails to even mention 
ecosystem management. 

The EF! alternative calls for an im- 
mediate halt to logging of old growth 
and roadless areas; a complete phase- 
out of logging on the entire Forest over 
the next decade; a ban on ORVs; elimi- 
nation of cows; management to encour- 
age reestablishment of populations of 
all native species, including Gray 
Wolves and Grizzly Bears; extensive 
road closures and habitat (aquatic and 



terrestrial) rehabilitation; and special 
attention to conserving the Greater 
North Cascades Ecosystem. We list 
some specific areas for protection 
(upper Jackman Creek, Damfino Lakes, 
Eagle Rocks roadless area, Cascade 
River corridor, etc.), and rivers for Wild 
and Scenic designation (all of them). 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: For a copy 
of the EF! alternative, send $2.00 to 
WEF!, POB 2962, Bellingham, WA 
98227. Comments on the Mt. Baker- 
Snoqualmie Plan are due April 15. 
Send them to Mt. Baker-Snoqualmie 
NF, 1022 First Ave, Seattle 98104. 



San Francisco coalition (EF!, Sea Shepherd, Friends of the Wolf and In Defense 
of Animals) converges at Justin Herman Plaza. 
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Battle For 

by Bruce Budworra 

Fish Town — a name with an odor. 
It’s a real place — Fish Town, 
Washington. The name is widely recog- 
nized among hippies and river people 
throughout the West. Nobody who has 
paddled the great Skagit River is un- 
familiar with this assemblage of shacks, 
built on pilings in the intertidal of the 
delta. The water which flows past Fish 
Town has traveled through the wild 
North Cascades — Grizzlies have parta- 
ken of it — down the western slope and 
across some of Washington’s most fertile 
and agriculturally abused lands. 

Fish Town is on a wooded natural is- 
land near the mouth of the Skagit. Al- 
though now surrounded on three sides 
by dry cropland, denied the wash by 
dikes, the island essence remains. It is 
an island with history, from a 
Swinomish tribal burial ground to a 19th 
century settler’s home to the shanties 
of Fish Town. When salmon gill netting 
was outlawed in the 1950s, the fisher- 
men abandoned their shacks — frying 
pans on the stoves, suspenders hanging 
on the walls. It was recolonized in the 
1960s by “persons who didn’t want to 
be underpaid extras in anyone’s movie 
about hippies.” Nestled amidst forest 
and river, it has inspired artists, 
writers, and poets. It has been home 
to such prominent Northwest artisans 
as Charles Krafft, Richard Gilkie, Art 
Jorgenson, and Paul Hansen. Novelist 
Tom Robbins was married in Fish Town. 

There’s more history. The 200 or so 
acres of woods behind Fish Town is na- 
ture’s forest — old growth. It has been 
selectively logged for years, but the old 
growth character remains. Owls, deer, 
a heron rookery, and a nesting pair of 
Bald Eagles are among nature’s resi- 
dents. This type of urban wilderness is 
even scarcer than remote wildlands, 
and it’s dying fast. 

Fish Town, and the woods, are pri- 
vate property, owned by the Chamber- 
lain family of Seattle and Bellevue, 
Washington, Tucson, Arizona, and La 
Jolla, California. They’re the fourth gen- 
eration since Colonel Chamberlain, 
among the Democrats purged by Lin- 
coln after the Civil War, swindled 6000 
acres of the fertile Skagit delta from 
poor settlers and farmers. The current 
Chamberlains have probably never seen 
their land. Most of it is used for indus- 
trial agriculture; some of it is tree farm- 
ed. The Fish Town woods are the last 
vestige of the primeval after a century 
of Chamberlain wrath. It has survived 
the past decade only with the aid of a 
bad timber market. 

A group of local residents of Fish 
Town and nearby La Conner, who call 
themselves the Great Blue Heron Soci- 
ety, knew of the logging plans in ad- 
vance. They called last fall, wanting a 
copy of Ecodefense. We heard from 
them again in January. The trees were 
falling and they needed help. 

On Tuesday, January 12, several of 
us Shuksan Earth First !ers accepted an 
invitation to the area. On the previous 
Sunday more than 100 locals had pro- 
tested the logging. This day there were 
about 70. No logging was occurring, but 
about six acres of the planned 60 acre 
clearcut had been felled. 

The next day we prepped ten locals 
for civil disobedience. They needed it. 
Emotions were peaked and somebody 
was going to get hurt. After we over- 
came their initial apprehension of out- 
sider agitators, the prep went well. 

As we converged on the site the next 
morning, it appeared we were too late. 
The loggers had already gone up the 
road, so our blockade plans were ruined. 

It was too windy to fell trees, so the 
crew was bucking, loading and trucking 
logs. We held a meeting at the head of 
the logging road, where it intersects 
with the county highway. 

There were 20 of us, half local and 
half EF! (Seattle and Shuksan groups). 

We decided that since we couldn’t block 
them going in, we’d block them going 
out. We made our blockade at the the 
bottom of the hill, where the truck had 
to slow to cross over a narrow culvert. 

After a couple of hours, a Skagit 
County sheriff came, and later another. 
They talked to us; they talked to the 
loggers; they called the owners’ repre- 
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Fish Town Woods 



Fish Town blockade. Photo by Mike Jakubal. 


sentative, Nancy Storey, in Seattle. As 
has happened before in this county, they 
decided not to arrest us. 

Around 3:00, one of the sheriffs 
briefed us on the situation. The loggers 
were upset, but willing to call it a day. 
They would leave their one loaded truck 
on the hill, and drive out in their pick- 
ups. That was acceptable to us. The 
sheriff and about half the protesters 
then began to leave. 

A few minutes later, the foreman 
came and asked us if they could drive 
the truck out. Being unprotected, we 
found ourselves in a tight situation. We 
stalled and held a long conference. 
Then, to our relief, the cop and our 
other half came back up the road. They 
had seen the logger approach us. 

The cop tried to negotiate with us, 
but we held our “No deal, assholes” po- 
sition. We said we’d, let the truck leave 
if 1) they gave us a signed agreement 
not to log anymore, or 2) they removed 
the logs from the truck. 

Then one of the loggers, whose name 
couldn’t have been anything but Merle, 
came over. Crushing a bug with his 
caulks, he quaked, “You people are un- 
believable. You’re a thousand feet into 
private property; the ’man’ is here 
(pointing to the cop). . . .’’As the cop 
pulled the whining logger away, we 
knew we’d won. 

They brought the truck and loader 
to the base of the hill and began unload- 
ing. A later press account quoted a log- 
ger as saying, “The protests were fine 
until Earth First! showed up. It was 
like they held a gun to my head to unload 
those logs.” 

The logging stopped after that. We’d 
had good media coverage, and there was 
a rumor that the mill would no longer 
buy the logs. They were convinced that 
the trees were spiked — Earth First! 
was involved. For four days we laughed 
about how easy it had been. Then came 
Tuesday. 

The phone call woke me. It was 
Saliha. She said they were logging. By 
11:00 we were there. The fellers in their 
pick-ups had already passed, but the 
heavy equipment was yet to come. We 
blocked the entrance to the road. We 
also towed over an old car with which 
to block the road. It belonged to an ex- 
Flsh Town resident who now lives in a 
mental hospital; he wouldn’t mind. We 
removed one of the tires and piled heavy 
debris on top. One of the locals, Singin’ 
Dan, chained himself to the front axle. 
The rest of us just sat in the muddy 
road. 

Nancy Storey arrived. She told the 
police to arrest us. They said they would 
if we didn’t leave. We didn’t leave. Fi- 
nally, at about 2:00, another ten cop cars 
and a paddy wagon arrived. So they ac- 
tually do make arrests in Skagit 
County! 

We hoped that if we could draw the 
arrests out for an hour or two, the log- 
ging day would be over. Our strategy 
for this was to get arrested in waves. 
In theory, the paddy wagon would leave 
after the first group of arrests, then 
the next wave would hit. 

Our strategy didn’t work. The paddy 
wagon waited patiently for all those 
with criminal tendencies. After 10 
people had blocked the road and been 
arrested, the lieutenant pointed at me 
and commanded, “Take him. Conspi- 


racy.” I felt honored. Unfortunately, the 
charges against me were later dropped. 

With us out of the way, the loggers 
commenced up the road. They were 
itchy, hadn’t killed anything all day. We 
went to jail. It was a new jail — rather 
nice. In fact, one of the locals arrested 
with us was the architect who had de- 
signed it. My compliments, John, for 
perhaps the finest jail I’ve ever visited. 
We got out the next day and returned 
to the site. A Seattle Times crew was 
there. 

We walked with the reporters into the 
clearcut. When we got to the hilltop, 
we split up. One group watched the log- 
ging from a safe place. The other group 
returned to the road entrance and found 
two police cars waiting. They had ar- 
rested Art, who had stayed behind to 
watch our campfire, for “reckless burn- 
ing.” 

No reporters were present to monitor 
police conduct and they took advantage 
of it. They threw Art against a cop car. 
They arrested four others, as well: 
everyone who they thought they recog- 
nized as having been at the last protest. 
Three cops dragged Beth Fries across 
the road. David Helm, who thought I’d 
one-upped him with my conspiracy 
charge, was proud to go in a second 
time. Strange man. 

Dan, Saliha and myself were unknow- 
ingly walking right into this hornets’ 
nest. Luckily, Valerie Wade came up the 
road to meet us. As we headed back 
toward the woods a cop car started to 
chase. We ran across the radish field 
and into the woods. We bushwhacked 
through the young alders and willow 
until we found the trail. We ran to Mar- 
garett Lee’s house. Margarett sneaked 
us out in her old sedan. 

Since that day, there has been no civil 
disobedience at Fish Town, but the legal 
battles continue. There are questions 
of shoreline jurisdiction, the proximity 
of the road to the eagles’ nest, the De- 
partment of Natural Resources Forest 
Practices Permit, etc. Probably the 
most important player on the legal 
scene has been the Swinomish Tribe, 
whose reservation lies across the river. 
At the time of this writing, there is a 
court-ordered injunction against the 
logging; perhaps a third of the 60 acres 
are down. The arrestees are awaiting 
jury trials. 

The action had its casualties. Yet, at 
the time that we protested, the Tribe 
had largely lost interest in the area and 
the legal front looked bleak. I still have 
some hope for the Fish Town woods. 
And if they should be saved, I’ll wonder 
if maybe we helped. 

LESSONS FROM THE 
FISHTOWN CAMPAIGN 

The Fish Town actions were atypical 
of the Earth First! style. There were 
no mountains or Grizzlies; no long 
drives on logging roads. Hell, there 
were even houses and farms all over the 
place. Why was EF! there? 

Apart from being another opportu- 
nity to put the words “Old Growth 
forest” out through the media, Fish 
Town presented some important issues. 
Perhaps foremost was the private land 
issue. We wanted to assail the sacred 
cow of private ownership, which allows 
Americans to do to their land as they 


please. The beauty of this situation was 
that the owners were snotty rich people 
far away, and the residents were humble 
and creative — dare I say “peasants”? 
This would allow us to capture public 
sympathy while questioning a “basic 
right.” 

Then there was the issue of empow- 
erment. Here was a community which 
wanted to defend itself through protest, 
but needed help. This was the epitome 
of grassroots activism. If we are to save 
the world, we won’t do it alone. We must 
learn how to teach. At Fish Town, we 
had the chance to try out the RAT (Rov- 
ing Agitators Tour), and increase the 
number of activists in the world. 

If we only had three objectives: pub- 
licize old growth, question private own- 
ership, and foster grassroots rebellion, 
then the campaign was a rousing suc- 
cess. But we also wanted to save the 
Fish Town woods. While at this point 
we don’t know whether we ac- 
complished this, we learned lessons 
which might help us and others be more 
effective next time. 

The most important lesson is that of 
associating the Earth First! name with 
an existing local cause. It simply isn’t 
necessary and it detracts attention from 
the real issues. We presented the action 
as cooperative effort between EF! and 
The Great Blue Heron Society — it 
would have been better if we had left 
“Earth First!” out altogether. Instead 
of becoming an issue which pitted a poor 
community against its oppressive land- 
lords, it was obscured by “outside 
agitators and tree spikers in our town. ” 

This is not to say that the EF! name 
doesn’t help generate media; it does. 
But in some situations, the quality of 
coverage is more important than the 
quantity. Editorials were hostile, and 
we may have lost community support 
and thus the chance to escalate the ac- 
tion with more protesters. When you’re 
in a grassroots situation, I recommend 
lending your skills, and not your name 
(leave your fist T- shirts at home, too). 
As Michael FVome has said, “There is 
no end to what you can accomplish if 
you don’t need to take the credit for it. ” 

The other three lessons relate to the 
second day arrests. These arrests were 
unintentional, and may have broken the 
protest, regardless of whether the 
charges stick in court. First, always 
have an escape route. If loggers get vio- 
lent or cops start making unwanted ar- 
rests, you must have a plan. This in- 
volves advance reconnaissance — 
where to go and how to get there — 
and good communication; everyone 
should know the route. 

Second, during a protest campaign, 
always be aware of your objectives. At 
Fish Town, we should not have been up 
at the logging site that second day. We 
weren’t protesting. We were merely giv- 
ing a reporter a tour, which required 
just one person. By not having a specific 
objective, we let our guard down. This 
leads us to the third lesson. 

In a protest campaign, always main- 
tain your decision making process. 
When we were in the clearcut that day, 
not only did we not know what we were 
doing, but we never discussed how to 
do it. If you have specific objectives, 
then you can circle-up frequently to dis- 
cuss how to accomplish them. If the situ- 
ation changes, don’t react without first 
going through the process (unless you 
have contingency plans). This keeps 
everyone informed, which is the best 
way to avoid a problem. 

— The Conspirator 

IDAHO WILDLANDS 
THREATENED BY 
ANDRUS-McCLURE 
“WILDERNESS” BILL 

Idaho Governor Cecil Andrus (who 
was elected with the support of the en- 
vironmental community) and Senator 
James (Rape & Run) McClure recently 
put together a “compromise” bill for 
Forest Service Wilderness in Idaho. The 
bill is a total sell-out from the conser- 
vationist perspective. Among the bill’s 
provisions: 

A paltry 1.4 million acres of Wilder- 
ness, out of 9.3 million acres qualifying 
under the Forest Service’s RARE II 
study. 

No Wilderness at all in many signifi- 
cant areas, such as the Lemhi Moun- 
tains. 

A ludicrously tiny (100,000 acres) in 
the 550,000 roadless acres of the White 
Clouds, an area long of concern to en- 
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Few situations reveal the inbred bias 
of the US Forest Service as clearly as 
the proposed “salvage” logging of fire 
killed trees in the North Kalmiopsis 
Roadless Area of the Siskiyou National 
Forest in southwestern Oregon. 

As soon as smoke from wildfires 
began to fill the skies after the massive 
lightning strikes of August 30, 1987, 
timber industry vultures (not to be con- 
fused with the noble Cathartes aura) 
began hovering over Forest Service 
headquarters. After years of harassing 
Congresspersons for an open season on 
North Kalmiopsis old growth timber, 
the vultures were ready for the chance 
offered by the growing flames. 

Fortunately, by the time fire-fighters 
finished protecting private real estate 
in the valleys, it was too late to bulldoze 
down the remaining miles of forest in 
the path of the ill-planned Bald Moun- 
tain Road, too late to finish the wilder- 
ness-severing project that Earth First! 
and the courts had stopped in 1983. The 
Silver Fire, as it was called, stopped 
for no one. Creeping along the ground, 
or bursting in waves of fire up the 
ridgetops, the Fire God defied Smokey 
the Bear’s presumptions of control. 
From Silver Creek over into the Indigo 
watershed, over Bald Mountain Ridge 
into the Kalmiopsis Wilderness, explod- 
ing out of the Wild Illinois Canyon by 
the Green Wall, the wildfire moved over 
Tincup Pass and down toward the 
Chetco River. When the fall rains came, 
almost 100,000 acres of land had been 
liberated from human control and re- 
stored to the natural fire cycle (tem- 
porarily). 

Meanwhile, as the woods were still 
burning, the Forest Service (FS) pro- 
ceeded with its plans to extend its un- 
natural acts . . . bulldoze, blast, scrape 
and pile, clearcut, bum, and spray 
poison . . . into the heart of the North 
Kalmiopsis. In effect, the Forest Plan, 
released in August, 1987, stated that 
this area should be opened up for indus- 
trial tree-farming. 

Fire salvage is even worse than the 
normal timber program. To remove 
strong, growing trees in 20 to 60 acre 
bites from stable forest ecosystems is 
bad enough. To remove entire hillsides 
of dead and supposedly dying trees 
from ecosystems already destabilized 
by fire, and in need of that organic mat- 
ter for regrowth, is a crime of much 
greater magnitude. Every 50 to 150 
years in these parts Nature has cleaned 
house with wildfire, clearing out the 
underbrush and some of the old trees 
to make room for the new. But Nature 
leaves the corpses of the old ones to 
become food for the beings of the soil 
community, so that the new forest can 
rise like the phoenix from the wildfire’s 
flames. 

Earth First! Siskiyou has been active 
in trying to prevent the Forest Service’s 
planned salvage cuts. In public “scop- 
ing” sessions, EF! Siskiyou and other 
local environmentalists have been beat- 
ing their heads against the same old 
FS wall. Despite the inputs of many of 
the 70 specialists that the Forest Ser- 


vironmentalists. 

Corridors for off-road vehicles in 
some of the Wilderness Areas. 

Language in the bill would mandate 
the Forest Service to indefinitely main- 
tain an artificially-high timber harvest 
(regardless of cost or demand) in the 
Idaho Panhandle (a situation analogous 
to that of the Tongass National Forest) 

These are only a few of the odious 
aspects of this bill. (We will provide a 
more complete article next issue.) At 
press time, the bill was still being “re- 
fined,” and had not yet been introduced, 
although this may change by the time 
you read this. This bill, in addition to 
being a slap in the face to all who love 
Idaho wilderness, would set an ex- 
tremely bad precedent for future 
wilderness legislation. 

This is a crucial issue! Write your 
US senators and representatives im- 
mediately and tell them that no 
wilderness bill for Idaho is preferable 
to the Andrus-McClure proposal. Ask 
them to support Wilderness designa- 
tion for all roadless lands in Idaho. 


vice sent into the burned area to assess 
the damage, FS managers refuse to rec- 
ognize that it would best to leave the 
place alone. As we predicted, the effects 
of the wildfire on the watersheds and 
the fish will be extreme. Yet the Forest 
Service consistently underemphasizes 
them, as is evident from the following 
list of the likely effects of the fire. 

WILDFIRE & FISH: Sediment load- 
ing in streams will increase to 3.7 times 
above normal rates. An increase of only 
0.6 times is permitted for normal FS 
activities, [ed. note: Bear in mind here 
that the Forest Service frequently ig- 
nores or violates its awn guidelines.] 

Summer stream temperatures will in- 
crease from 69 degrees to 74 degrees, 
due to the burning of trees shading the 
streams. FS activities are not permit- 
ted to raise stream temperatures. 

Water temperatures will be in the 
range where growth ceases for Chinook 
Salmon and Steelhead smolt, and will 
approach the level where some begin 
to die (at 75 degrees). If some of the 
greatly increased sediment is not 
washed out of the fish rearing pools by 
the fast moving water, then many young 
fish will die. (Shallower pools mean 
warmer water and less habitat.) 

Indeed, as a result of the wildfire 
alone, next summer’s population of 
young Chinook and Steelhead is ex- 
pected to drop by 30-50% . If a 
maximum salvage alternative is chosen, 
then fish losses could increase another 
7-12%. 

WILDFIRE & SOILS: A total of 
15,565 acres burned hotter than Forest 
Service standards for the kind of con- 
trolled broadcast burning employed 
after clearcutting. For the 3740 acres 
of “high intensity” bum, where 90% of 
the trees were killed, soil scientists re- 
port that micro-organisms in the soil 


more. 

Under a natural fire regime, the fire- 
killed trees would eventually fall to the 
forest and provide crucial food for the 
micro-organisms that survived the fire. 
If great amounts of organic matter are 
removed from the site by salvage log- 
ging, then the long-term fertility of the 
land suffers. 

Unfortunately, FS soil scientists are 
mainly concerned with landslide dam- 
age control, and have little or no knowl- 
edge of what is called “the below- 
ground component.” None of the 70 spe- 
cialists assigned to inventory the area 
were told to take systematic measure- 
ments of microbial activity or anything 
else below the surface layer of ashes 
and duff. 

Don’t be fooled by all the talk about 
Forest Service tree farms. They know 
less about farming than a 
slaughterhouse butcher knows the 
about raising cattle. 

WILDFIRE & OLD GROWTH: 
Much old growth was killed by the fire, 
but not nearly as much as expected. Of 
24,236 old growth acres within the fire 
perimeter, only 4673 acres had 75% or 
more of their trees killed. Another 2875 
acres had kill rates of 40-75%. Below 
40% dead, the fire has little direct nega- 
tive effect on forest structure, and bet- 
ter growing conditions are provided for 
future young trees. Therefore, only 
7548 acres, or 31%, of the pre-fire old 
growth was eliminated in large enough 
concentrations to reset the successional 
stage. 

CUT PLANS: Despite this relatively 
low percentage of dead old growth, the 
FS is considering alternatives which 
would cut over as much as 26,000 acres. 
They would selectively cut dead trees 
from areas with as little as 25% mortal- 
ity, using expensive helicopters, and 


were killed to a depth of six inches or taking trees as small one foot in diame- 



Tanoak, Madrone and Ceanothus come to the Siskiyou NF headquarters to give 
their comments on the Herbicide EIS . . . “NO SPRAY . . . NO WAY!” 2/2/88 demo 
and skit by Earth First! Siskiyou. 


ter. Proposed roads range from a half 
mile extension of the Bald Mountain 
Road to an 80 mile road system that 
would sever Silver and Indigo water- 
sheds with a road from Hobson Horn 
to Silver Peak, and another road all the 
way across Bald Mountain Ridge. 

ALTERNATIVE: NO ACTION! The 
preferred alternative (to be announced 
on March 21) will no doubt choose to 
take out as much timber as possible 
without hurting the fish. Silver Creek 
is the best producer of Steelhead on the 
Forest, and possibly in Oregon, so they 
know they need to be somewhat careful. 

The problem is, however, that they 
have their priorities backwards. In- 
stead of scheming about how much 
timber they dare extract from the fire 
area without hurting the fish, they 
should be planning how to restore the 
roaded portions of Silver and Indigo 
Creeks, so that erosion and warm water 
temperatures from past roads and clear- 
cuts are reduced for the fishes’ benefit. 

Earth First! Siskiyou has proposed a 
ten-year moratorium on timber harvest 
and road-building in the Silver and In- 
digo watersheds. This must include 
stopping work on current sales in the 
North Kalmiopsis, such as Hobson 
Horn, Lazy Bluff, Sapphire, and South 
Indigo. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Write Siskiyou NF Supervisor, Ron 
McCormick, Box 440, Grants Pass, 
OR 97526. Tell him to stand up to his 
bosses, select the No Action, No Sal- 
vage alternative. Tell him the Forest 
Service should repair the damage it 
has already caused with roads and 
clearcuts, not wreck the place more! 

Bobcat is a Siskiyou EF! leader and 
an expert on Forest Service issues. 

SPURN SPRAYING ON 
MUIR DAY 

John Muir’s 150th birthday is the per- 
fect occasion for Earth First! to demand 
that the US Forest Service (FS) perma- 
nently end its use of pesticides on all 
National Forest lands. Forest pesticides 
(including herbicides) are the same 
poisons used against life worldwide in 
the cause of expanding multinational 
profits; the same poisons used to attack 
rainforests; the same poisons which kill 
workers, contaminate peasant villages, 
and pollute cities. Let’s make an end 
to Forest Service pesticide use a pri- 
mary demand in our actions on Muir 
Day. 

In 1983, citizens in Oregon went to 
court and stopped the FS from spraying 
their watershed. With the help of people 
all over the Northwest, this ban was 
extended to National Forests through- 
out the country. 

This year, however, the nationwide 
ban may be reversed. In the hope of 
again being permitted to spray poisons 
in the National Forests, the FS is issu- 
ing an environmental analysis (EA) of 
the dangers in its spray program, an 
EA which it has for years, in defiance 
of the law, failed to complete. 

If things go its way, the Forest Ser- 
vice will begin spraying millions of acres 
of National Forests throughout the US. 
In California alone, the FS plans to 
spray up to 140,000 acres per year with 
more than 700,000 pounds of poisons. 

Pesticides have not effectively deter- 
red “pests"; they are a profit-making 
ploy. In 1985, despite a three-fold in- 
crease in the use of agricultural pes- 
ticides since 1965, 30% of all crops were 
destroyed by weeds and insects, 
roughly the same amount as when pes- 
ticides were introduced in the early 
1940s. The same mechanisms — in- 
creased pest resistance, decreased soil 
fertility, destruction of beneficial plants 
and insects, and others — that cause 
the failure of pesticides in agriculture 
also cause the failure of pesticides in 
the forest. 

The Forest Service has not countered 
evidence that these poisons are stunting 
trees and damaging critical forest 
ecosystems. Every year it sprays, the 
FS claims an increase in tree growth 
from pesticides and thereby rationalizes 
huge increases in the numbers of trees 
cut. 

To prevent the spraying, we are pre- 
paring for what looks like an inevitable 
legal battle. However, real victory will 
only result if we convince the Forest 
Service that we will take whatever ac- 
contimied on page 9 
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Dolphin Slaughter Continues 

by Todd Steiner 


In the wake of an expanding foreign 
fleet and changing market conditions, 
the number of dolphins being killed in 
tuna nets has increased dramatically in 
recent years. This is now the largest 
legally sanctioned killing of marine 
mammals in the world. 

Yellowfin is the primary species of 
tuna that mixes with herds of dolphins, 
and this poorly understood phenome- 
non apparently only occurs in the east- 
ern tropical Pacific Ocean (ETP). The 
commercial desirability of this larger 
tuna has caused tuna fishermen in the 
ETP to fish almost exclusively by set- 
ting their nets on these highly visible 
dolphin herds. In 1985 and 1986, 94% 
of all sets in the ETP were made by 
encircling dolphins, up from less than 
50% prior to 1981. The tuna industry 
has chosen to increase profits at the ex- 
pense of the dolphins. The increasing 
frequency of dolphin sets, coupled with 
the growth of a largely unregulated 
foreign fleet, may spell doom for the 
dolphins of the tropical Pacific, unless 
immediate steps are taken to protect 
the already depleted populations. 

HOW IT HAPPENS: For decades 
fishermen have searched the seas for 
signs of dolphins, as a way to locate 
the Yellowfin Tuna that often swim 
below the dolphin herds. Once located, 
bait-bait fishermen would “chum” the 
school, working the tuna into a feeding 
frenzy. Then the fishermen would toss 
their fishing lines into water with un- 
baited hooks, and the tuna would bite. 
The dolphins, with their sophisticated 
sonar systems, would avoid the hooks 
and eat only the fish. The dolphins who 
flagged the tuna for the fishermen 
would receive a free meal for the favor. 

The 1960s ushered in a new way to 
catch tuna. With the advent of nylon 
nets and giant power blocks, the mod- 
ern purse seiner could corral the dol- 
phins and closely following tuna into 
mile-long nets, allowing greater catches 
of tuna. The dolphins’ symbiotic 
partnership with the fishermen became 
a deadly parasitic relationship. Since 
fishermen switched to purse seining in 
the 1960s, more than six million dol- 
phins have drowned in tuna nets. 

THE MARINE MAMMAL PRO- 
TECTION ACT: To slow this killing, 
the environmental community and the 
public forced passage of the Marine 
Mammal Protection Act (MMPA) in 
1972, which stated, “. . . it shall be the 
immediate goal that the incidental kill 
or serious injury of marine mammals 
permitted in the course of commercial 
fishing operations be reduced to insig- 
nificant levels approaching zero mortal- 
ity rates.” The passage of the MMPA 
resulted in new techniques that greatly 
reduced the kill of dolphins by the US 
fleet, down from hundreds of thousands 
a year in the 1970s, to tens of thousands 
a year in the 80s. 

Like many other US-based multina- 


tional corporations facing increasing en- 
vironmental regulations at home, US 
tuna corporations evaded US laws by 
moving their operations overseas. US 
tuna companies have sold most of their 
tuna fleets to overseas investors, yet 
they continue to purchase tuna from the 
unregulated foreign fleets. 

At the same time, US fishermen have 
claimed that the US regulations put 
them at a competitive disadvantage, 
and have lobbied to have the MMPA 
weakened. With the Reagan administra- 
tion at the helm, this strategy has been 
especially successful in recent years. 

The reauthorization of the MMPA in 
1984 called for regulations to require 
foreign companies importing tuna into 
the US to have “comparable” dolphin 
protection measures and a “compara- 
ble” kill rate to the US fleet. Unfortu- 
nately, the National Marine Fisheries 
Service (NMFS), the US agency re- 
sponsible for protecting dolphin popula- 
tions, has still not issued final regula- 
tions for foreign companies. Draft pro- 
posals have been issued that would have 
defined “comparable” kill rates for 
foreign nations to range anywhere from 
50% to 400% higher than US rates. En- 
vironmentalists have threatened to sue 
if reasonable requirements are not 
promulgated soon. 

MAGNITUDE OF THE PROB- 
LEM: Some progress was made in the 
early years following passage of the 
MMPA, but the number of dolphins 
killed by the tuna industry has in- 
creased every year since 1982, with 
the 1986 kill the worst in a decade. In 


have been killed. Although the official 
estimates for 1987 have not yet been 
published, US fishermen killed at least 
2500 Eastern Spinner Dolphins. 

Three dolphin species are the most 
severely affected: Spinner, Spotted and 
Common Dolphins. As many as eight 
other species of small whales and dol- 
phins are killed in the tuna nets, along 
with a myriad of other marine or- 
ganisms, from giant rays to sea turtles 
to sea snakes. Studies show that among 
Spotted and Spinner Dolphins, adult 
females are most likely to be killed, and 
that more than 80% of these females 
are pregnant or nursing young. 

Dr. William Perrin, a biologist for the 
NMFS and Chairman of the Cetacean 
Specialist Group of the International 
Union for the Conservation of Nature 
and Natural Resources (IUCN) wrote 
in the May 1987 IUCN newsletter: “The 
eastern spinner has been classified as 
’depleted’ by the US for several years; 
the population has been estimated to 
have declined by 80% since purse sein- 
ing began in the eastern tropical Pacific 
in the 1960s. . . . There seems to be 
little hope of solution of the dolphin/ 
tuna problem. ...” 

Reacting to this statement, Dave 
Phillips, Co-director of Earth Island In- 
stitute, noted, “The fact that Dr. Perrin 
is willing to state this publicly, while 
at the same time the tuna industry is 
describing the situation as ’the best en- 
vironmentally related success story of 
recent times’ and the official US govern- 
ment line is everything is OK suggests 
that the environmental movement must 


we may completely lose the dolphins of 
the eastern tropical Pacific.” Phillips 
added, “The official mortality estimates 
are only one part of the problem. Liter- 
ally millions of dolphins are chased 
every year, and the death toll from the 
stress, the separation of nursing 
mothers and young and attacks on the 
exhausted and injured dolphins are not 
even counted.” 

When the MMPA was enacted in 1972, 
the foreign fleet was responsible for less 
than 15% of the dolphin mortality. Today 
the foreign fleet exceeds the US fleet 
in size, and is responsible for 80% of 
the mortality. While the US fleet ex- 
ceeded its “legal” kill quota of 20,500 
dolphins in October 1986, and was 
forced to cease fishing by “setting on 
dolphins,” Mexico, Venezuela, and 
Ecuador continued to kill dolphins, ap- 
proximately 100,000 that year. 

GRATUITOUSNESS OF THE 
SLAUGHTER: The US tuna industry 
has claimed that thousands of US jobs 
would be lost if they were disallowed 
to fish by setting on dolphins. Congress 
has swallowed this fish story, hook, line 
and sinker. 

The US fishing industry does face se- 
vere economic conditions, a result of 
poor management and marketplace 
realities. Yet, the industry has shown 
no real concern for US jobs. In the last 
five years, four of five US tuna can- 
neries have relocated to Samoa and 
Puerto Rico, resulting in the loss of 4100 
jobs in California. US ships, now work- 
ing out of foreign ports, find it cheaper 
to hire foreign nationals as crew mem- 
bers, and even the vessels stationed at 
San Diego have few US crew members 
aboard. 

In actuality, it is not necessary to kill 
dolphins to catch tuna. In the last two 
months of 1986, when US fishermen 
were barred from setting on dolphins, 
the industry continued to catch large 
amounts of tuna. Furthermore, purse 
seining vessels catch tuna in areas of 
the world where tuna do not associate 
with dolphins; and in the ETP, species 
of tuna which do not associate with dol- 
phins abound. In fact, 80% of all tuna 
caught worldwide is caught without kill- 
ing dolphins. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 
Earth First! activists are needed 
to catapult this issue into the minds 
of the American public. As a problem 
requiring international solutions, the 
environmental and animal rights 
communities must fight it by demand- 
ing: 1) an immediate halt to the encir- 
clement of dolphins; 2) 100% observer 
coverage on all US and foreign vessels; 
3) a ban on importation of tuna from 
countries that cannot prove com- 
pliance with regulations to end dol- 
phin mortality in nets; 4) consumer 
and direct action against tuna com- 
panies who continue to purchase tuna 
from boats that kill dolphins (see ar- 
ticle on Ralston Purina protest this 
issue). 

Todd Steiner is a research biologist 
and Director of Earth Island’s Save the 
Dolphin Project. 


the. past two years, 200,000 dolphins really focus attention on this issue, or 



Dolphins caught in a tuna net. Photo by US National Marine Fisheries Service, 
courtesy of Earth Island Institute. 


Sea Shepherds Return to 


On November 9, 1986, the whale meat 
processing plant located 50 kilometres 
outside of Reykjavik was systematically 
monkeywrenched. A few hours later, 
half of Iceland’s pirate whaling fleet was 
scuttled in Reykjavik harbor. Just a 
morning’s work for Sea Shepherd en- 
gineers Rod Coronado from California 
and David Howitt of Cornwall, Great 
Britain. Both successfully escaped the 
country. The consequences of that tidy 
work have been many. 

The illegal whaling operations owned 
by Iceland citizen Krisjan Lofftsson 
were severely damaged. The sinking of 
the two ships cost over 2.8 million dol- 
lars. Damage to the processing plant 
cost 1.7 million dollars. The value of the 
frozen whale meat damaged by the de- 
struction of the freezing plant compres- 
sors was over 4 million dollars. Total 
economic damage was about 8.5 million 
dollars. Because it was sabotage, the 
insurance company considered it an act 
of war and did not cover the losses. Thus 
the economic blow was severe. 

The most important result was world- 
wide exposure of the fact that the Inter- 
national Whaling Commission (IWC) 
moratorium on commercial whaling was 
being undermined by a bogus attempt 
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to classify whaling as “scientific re- 
search whaling.” Iceland had applied for 
and had been denied a permit to conduct 
“scientific whaling.” One spokesperson 
for the IWC scientific committee stated 
at the meeting in Malmo, Sweden, in 
June of 1986 that, “we will not allow 
Iceland to prostitute science for com- 
mercial gain.” 

Iceland make it clear that scientific 
whaling could only be carried out if the 
meat could continue to be sold to the 
Japanese or utilized by the Icelandic fur 
industry — the reasoning being that the 
research aspect must be paid for by com- 
mercial sales of the meat. According to 
Iceland, 200 whales must be killed each 
year as part of a study to find out what 
is causing a decline of whale populations 
in the North Atlantic. 

The sinking of the ships sent a clear 
message to the Japanese, Norwegians 
and Icelanders that the fraudulent sci- 
entific whaling would be opposed, with 
force if need be. Above all the fervor 
generated by the incident, the Sea 
Shepherd Conservation Society de- 
fended its position as enforcers of the 
moratorium. Our role was as a policing 
body for the IWC. Of course, the IWC 
did not defend us, but neither did it 


Iceland 

condemn us. 

We were denounced as criminal and 
terroristic by Iceland, the government 
of Canada, and the Greenpeace Found- 
ation. We responded by stating that our 
five rules for field activity had been 
strictly followed. These are: 1) use no 
weapons, 2) use no explosives, 3) take 
no action which might cause injury, 4) 
we must take full responsibility for our 
actions, and 5) we must accept the con- 
sequences of our actions. 

All but the fifth were followed im- 
mediately. We were prevented from fol- 
lowing the last by the Icelandic govern- 
ment. Iceland refused to lay charges or 
to apply to extradite Rod, David or any 
other member of the Sea Shepherd So- 
ciety. 

I thus wrote letters to the authorities 
in Iceland requesting that charges be 
brought against us so that we could an- 
swer to the charges and defend our po- 
sition. My letters were never answered. 
Finally, in November of 1987, I wrote 
to the President of Iceland demanding 
that charges be laid or that we receive 
an apology for the accusations of ter- 
rorism. I said that if I did not hear from 
them, I would fly to Iceland with our 
demands . My letter was not answered. 



So on January 21, 1988, I landed in 
Iceland for a talk with the Icelandic pub- 
lic and media which had been scheduled 
for January 23. Jo Anna Forwell from 
Canada accompanied me. Arrange- 
ments in Iceland had been made by 
Magnus Skarphedinsson and the Whale 
Friends Society, a group of about 200 


Icelandic official arresting 
Paul Watson, Sea Shepherd 
photo . 



Earth First! 

Activists 

Conference 

by Sister Extraterrestrial 

For three days and nights, 33 Earth 
FirstJers, from 15 states, locked them- 
selves away at a farm outside Boulder, 
Colorado. We had gathered to hash out 
problems, exchange ideas and discuss 
plans for direct action campaigns. 
Granted, 33 is a small number of people 
for such a large movement, but we were 
not there to make decisions for the en- 
tire movement. We were there repre- 
senting our bioregions to discuss the 
growing pains of the EF! movement. 
Although we did not reach any grand 
conclusions or completely resolve the 
problems identified at the conference 
(we had no plans to do so), we left feel- 
ing better prepared to facilitate the 
growth and success of the movement 
through enhanced conununication and 
interaction. Below are some of the 
major topics we discussed. 

COMMUNICATION AND IN- 
TERACTION BETWEEN LOCAL 
GROUPS AND TASK FORCES: We 
agreed upon several measures to facili- 
tate interaction among the different 
Earth First! forces: 1) We will exchange 
local group and regional newsletters. 2) 
We will distribute a list of active con- 
tacts, other organizers, and task force 
leaders, and their issues. The purpose 
of this list is twofold. First, it will be 
used as a source of contacts for coor- 
dinating legal and direct action, i.e., 
names of traveling direct action people, 
and of contacts for advice on strategies 
for new groups. Second, it will be a mail- 
ing list for a Direct Action Alert bulle- 
tin. 3) We will use this bulletin as a “bul- 
letin board” for those events not plan- 
ned far enough in advance to post notice 
in the EF! Journal, yet which need to 
be broadcast to the movement (actions, 
rallies, etc.). 

We hope to set the bulletin up on a 
trial basis by using the computer net- 
work, Econet. Important dates or infor- 
mation will be fed into an EF! bulletin 
board on this network. EF!ers around 
the country who have an Econet mem- 
bership will serve as clearinghouses for 
this information and will put informa- 
tion from their region on the bulletin 
board. Once a month, the information 
will be printed as a Direct Action Alert 
and sent to the aforementioned mailing 
list. 

TACTICS, STRATEGIES, AND EF- 
FECTIVENESS: We agreed that for 
EF!, effectiveness can be partially de- 
fined as 1) creating an awareness of the 
issues with which we are involved, 2) 
empowering local people to feel confi- 
dent to act on issues, 3) spreading the 
deep ecology message, and 4) broaden- 
ing the movement so that action is tak- 
ing place in more places. We discussed 
strategies to increase our effectiveness 
in the larger war. 

people opposed to whaling in Iceland, 
which had formed immediately after the 
November 1986 attack on the whaling 
fleet. 

Iceland had not known how to react 
to our plans to come to them. Heavy 
debate in the Icelandic parliament had 
followed. The Minister of Justice said 
initially that I would be arrested. Then 
he said that I would not be arrested. 
Then he said that there was a possibility 
that I would be arrested for question- 
ing. We chose January 21 as the date 
in order to coincide with the meeting 
of whaling nations called by Iceland for 
the purpose of setting up an interna- 
tional organization as an alternative to 
the IWC. This new group, they hoped, 
would lend authority to continue whal- 
ing. The countries that accepted the in- 
vitation were Japan, Norway, the 
Danish Faroe Islands and Canada. 
Greenland, Spain and South Korea de- 
clined. Canada, a non-whaling but pro- 
whaling nation was attacked by Cana- 
dian newspapers for attempting to 
undermine the authority of the IWC. 

On January 21, I wore my merchant 
naval uniform. Nothing disorients a min- 
ion of the state more than the look of 
officialdom. The plane landed at Klef- 
lavik and Jo Anna and I filed out. Our 
Swedish director Sten Borg had flown 
there earlier to prepare for our recep- 
tion. When we entered the airport, we 


It was suggested that in our larger 
campaigns, such as public lands efforts, 
and international issues, we begin to 
put the heat on individuals or specific 
companies or agencies to act in an 
ecologically responsible manner. By 
doing so, we give the public a clearer 
message of who the real villains are. 
Soon you should be reading about a “Ten 
Most Wanted List,” for corporate heads 
and for directors of certain federal agen- 
cies. 

Another new approach suggested is 
to, when appropriate, coordinate legal 
attacks (lawsuits, appeals, etc.) with di- 
rect action and civil disobedience. Cen- 
tral to this project will be the task forces 
involved in litigation and research: the 
Biodiversity Task Force, Wolf Action 
Network, Grizzly Bear Task Force, Pre- 
serve Appalachian Wilderness, and 
others. The idea is to feed information 

— biological, political, action plans, etc. 

— to the task force, so that they may 
complement direct action efforts with 
legal agitation. 

We discussed ways for local groups 
to diversify their action tactics. By read- 
ing the EF! Journal and other groups’ 
newsletters, one can learn the latest 
wild tricks, such as Stumps Suck! bum- 
perstickers, wanted posters, and Earth 
First! personalized condoms. One at- 
tractive feature of the EF! movement 
for many is that we make environmen- 
talism fun! 

FUNDRAISING: The discussion 
about fundraising, always a sensitive 
topic, centered on how we might im- 
prove our fundraising skills as well as 
coordinate fundraising for national ac- 
tions and legal defense. For years, rov- 
ing activists, like Mike Roselle and 
Roger Featherstone, have been organiz- 
ing national and local actions on shoe- 
string budgets, supported by the EF! 
Journal, local groups or other generous 
donors. Last fall, Mike Roselle launched 
a national fundraising campaign to sup- 
port direct action. For a Direct Action 
Fund fundraising letter, Mike was al- 
lowed to use the EF! Journal mailing 
list. This upset some people in the move- 
ment, because never before was this 
mailing list used outside the Journal of- 
fice. ( Editor’s note: The mailing list was 
flown to the Bay Area by our business 
manager, Kris Sommerville, who then 
supervised the mailing for the DAF let- 
ter. It was not out of her sight at any 
time.) Also sparking some debate was 
the fact that the Direct Action Fund 
fundraising letter was sent out just 
prior to Dave’s annual local groups fund- 
raising letter. Some people were con- 
cerned that money which might have 
gone to local groups may have been 
snatched by the DAF appeal. 

After discussion of the merits and 
risks of the DAF campaign and fund- 
raising letter, we reached consensus 
that it would be more beneficial to lay 
guidelines as to how the DAF should 
be administered. For one, we agreed 
that DAF money was primarily for cam- 
paigns that would not otherwise have 
funding, such as some national actions 
or ones in places where there is no 
strong EF! group. These include such 

were approached immediately by a 
dozen police officers. We learned later 
that more than 100 police officers had 
been stationed around the airport. They 
were not taking any chances that we 
would dash away and commit a terrorist 
act nearby. 

JoAnUa and I were separated by the 
police. They were taken aback by our 
joviality. The police turned me over to 
the Chief Immigration Officer, who 
asked me how long I intended to stay. 
I told him I intended to give a public 
talk and then leave. He asked if my in- 
tentions in coming to Iceland were 
peaceful. When I assured him they 
were, he legally admitted me, where- 
upon I was turned over to the police, 
who informed me that I was under ar- 
rest. I inquired about the charge and 
was told that there would be no charge, 
that I would be held the legal 24 hours 
for questioning. 

Meanwhile, despite being legally en- 
titled to enter the area, the journalists 
were held by the police and prevented 
from questioning me. However, they 
were able to question Jo Anna, who told 
them that I had come to Iceland to de- 
mand that the nation act upon its 
charges of terrorism. 

I was taken to the police station and 
interrogated for 19 hours. They asked 
me why Rod Coronado and David How- 
itt had not come with me. I explained 


actions as the Washington, DC, World 
Bank action, the Barstow-Vegas Race, 
and the National Day of Outrage 
Against the Forest Service. These ac- 
tions and ongoing national campaigns 
involve costs that no local group should 
be expected to cover, and this is where 
a central Direct Action Fund can be 
most useful. 

We decided that the DAF should have 
a group of advisors, representing differ- 
ent areas of the country as well as dif- 
ferent types of campaigns. The bottom 
line is, we hope that the DAF continues 
to grow and assist campaigns all over 
the country. It is up to us to inform 
DAF of what campaigns are moving, 
and to make people want to give more 
money for direct action. 

EXPANSION OF THE MOVE- 
MENT: There is no denying that EF! 
is, for the most part, a “Western US” 
phenomenon. Perhaps this is due to the 
greater amount of wilderness in the 
West. Yet there are many unspoiled nat- 
ural areas in the East which need pro- 
tection. Easterners at the conference 
agreed that their campaigns should 
stress wilderness restoration, pollution, 
toxics, and targeting the financial and 
political hubs of industries and agencies 
responsible for environmental rape all 
over the country and world. In any case, 
expansion of the movement in the East 
should be a priority. 

Although many new groups are spr- 
inging up in the East, organizers say 
they could use assistance in organizing 
demonstrations and civil disobedience. 
It was suggested that we begin a pro- 
gram of “sister groups,” whereby estab- 
lished groups, like Washington EF! and 
Bay Area EF!, help new groups with 
advice and people. In addition, there 
is now a list of nomadic activists ready 
to help with eastern actions. These 
worthy souls, for travel expenses and 
room and board, will travel to your town 
to help organize an action. 

NATIONAL CAMPAIGNS: National 
campaigns that deserve the attention 
of EF! groups everywhere include: the 
Grizzly Bear, Wolf, US Forest Service, 
Biodiversity, Public Lands Grazing, 
Tropical Hardwoods, Maxxam, and 
Overpopulation. It would help if all EF! 
groups spent some of their energy on 
these larger campaigns in addition to 
their bioregional issues. Petitions, let- 
ters, protests, and articles in local rags 
all help raise awareness about these is- 
sues. 

We want to add names of all EF! or- 
ganizers and roving activists to our list 
of direct action contacts. To have your 
name added, write to either Roger 
Featherstone or Texas EF! (see Direc- 
tory). 

Sister Extraterrestrial, an organizer 
of the EF! activists’ conference, enjoys 
a unique perspective which afforded her 
the opportunity to insightfully assess 
the ramifications of said conference. 



that no charges had been laid and there- 
fore there was no reason for them to 
travel to Iceland. 

After questioning, I was jailed. They 
treated me courteously, aside from their 
attempt to serve me a whale meat 
lunch, which I declined. They then in- 
formed me that I would not be charged 
and that I was to be immediately de- 
ported. When I asked why I would not 
be charged, I was told they could not 
give reasons. When I asked the reason 
for my deportation, I was told that no 
reason was required, it was the discre- 
tion of the government. The order was 
for expulsion from all Scandinavian 
countries for five years. 

Our later inquiries revealed that ex- 
pulsion without reason was without 
precedence. The real reasons were ob- 
vious. Icelandic authorities did not 
want to allow me to speak with Icelandic 
citizens and the media because they did 
not want me asking embarrassing ques- 
tions like, “why does Iceland refuse to 
lay charges?” They also did not want 
me giving embarrassing answers like, 
“Because Iceland is afraid of being put 
on trial itself for its illegal whaling.” 

Just before I left, they brought 
JoAnna to the station, whereupon I 
passed notes of comments to pass onto 
the media. JoAnna would stay another 
day to deliver my talk. I was escorted 
onto a plane and officially declared per- 


Spray Alert 

Continued from page 7 

tion is necessary to assure that it never 

uses these poisons again. 

Include the pesticide issue on the 
agenda of your Muir Day action against 
FS forest genocide. Demand a perma- 
nent end to the use of pesticides on all 
National Forest lands! 

For information and action ideas, con- 
tact: Kenoli, Salmon River Concerned 
Citizens, USFS Pesticide Task Force, 
1840 Woolsey St, Berkeley, CA 94703, 
415-658-3899; California Coalition for 
Alternatives to Pesticides, 494 H St, 
Suite C, Areata, CA 95521, 707-822- 
8497; EF! USFS Hotline, Bay Area 
EF!, POB 83, Canyon, CA 94516, 415- 
549-9534; Mendocino Greens, Toxics 
Committee, Box 284, Comptche, CA 
95427, 707-937-4856; Northwest Coali- 
tion for Alternatives to Pesticides, POB 
1393, Eugene, OR 97440, 503-344-5044; 
National Coalition Against the Misuse 
of Pesticides, 530 7th St SE, 
Washington, DC 20003, 202-543-5450. 

— Kenoli 


STUMPS 



Wimps! Sissies! You Earth Firstlers 
are ail a bunch of moderate pukes. We’re 
tired of your pussyfooting tactics and 
waffling tendencies. We have no further 
patience for milketoast wilderness pro- 
posals which speak in acres, not conti- 
nents. No longer will we dress in bovine 
costumes and dance around on street 
comers, singing merry songs. No more 
nonviolent disobedience for us. 

Because of the lackluster, raging mod- 
erate approach of Earth First!, a new 
group is emerging. We are Stumps 
Suck! Our tactics include terrorism, 
coercion, and dumping sawdust on 
people’s doorsteps. We don’t mess 
around! 

Our new secret society is expanding 
across the continent. There have al- 
ready been incidents in Washington, 
California and Arizona. We will continue 
to grow and pressure mainstream 
groups like Earth First! to accept a 
more hardline approach to saving the 
world. We don’t meet in circles; we don’t 
hold hands; and we don’t drink lite beer! 
Our motto is, “If you can’t fart, you can’t 
be one of us.” 

Get off your EF! rocking chair and 
really do something for the planet. Do 
a Stumps Suck! action today. 

— The Avenger 


sona non grata and exiled from Scan- 
dinavia for five years for no reason. 

The mission was a complete success. 
The media covered the visit extensively. 
In every picture, JoAnna and I were 
smiling and looking like anything but 
terrorists. JoAnna’s talk was covered 
fully, and the Whale Friends were given 
opportunity to question the meeting of 
the whaling nations. 

At the meeting, Iceland, Norway and 
the Faroe Islands voted to drop out of 
the IWC. Japan opposed the motion and 
Canada abstained. Japan feared sanc- 
tions from the United States if they 
withdrew, and Canada was under pres- 
sure due to the publicity we were 
generating in the Canadian media. The 
meeting fizzled, leaving Iceland with- 
out even a cloak of legitimacy for their 
illegal whaling. 

Upon returning, I wrote to the Icelan- 
dic government, the Canadian govern- 
ment, and Greenpeace demanding 
apologies for accusations that we are a 
terrorist organization. I do not expect 
answers but the situation is now resol- 
ved. The destruction of the whaling 
ships and processing plant was clearly 
not illegal, because the government of 
Iceland will not acknowledge any illeg- 
ality. Ours was a legitimate and justifi- 
able action. We will continue to conduct 
more of the same. 

— Paul Watson 
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The Texas tradition of rattlesnake 
roundups came under fire from Texas 
Earth First!, with a March 5th demon- 
stration in the town of Taylor. The roun- 
dup, sponsored by the Taylor Jaycees, 
is one of many held throughout the state 
each year. Participants catch, sack, and 
tease rattlers in events designed to 
show their manly skills. To gather the 
thousands of snakes caught each year, 
they pour gasoline down likely-looking 
burrows and thereby flush out snakes, 
tortoises, rabbits and assorted rodents. 

EFIers showed up at the Taylor event 
with a large banner and several Kryp- 
tonite locks. They locked two men and 
the banner to a prominent fence, dis- 
turbing roundup attendees and getting 
attention from both police and the 
press. After ripping apart the banner, 
sheriffs left the two men alone. Jaycee 
organizers decided the men were still 
causing too. much disturbance, and co- 
vered them with a bright orange plastic 
tarp. 

After the men and supporters 
finished talking to the press and the 
crowd, a supporter walked behind the 
tarp, unlocked the two, and they all left 
to celebrate in more congenial company. 
More protests are planned for this 
spring. 

—Dale Turner 


MAINSTREAM LEADERS 
METE OUT MILKTOAST 
MEASURES 

Leaders of 15 national conservation 
groups — including National Audubon 
Society, Environmental Action, En- 
vironmental Policy Institute, 
Worldwatch Institute, Rocky Mountain 
Institute, Friends of the Earth, US 
Public Interest Research Group, Izaak 
Walton League, and Sierra Club — re- 
cently sent a memorandum to the Pres- 
idential candidates urging them to pro- 
mote rational energy planning, relying 
on the marketplace as a guide. The 
memo is a paragon of insipidity; it is 
singularly lacking in depth and vision, 
presupposing, as it does, a continuance 
of a technologically-based economy 
geared toward growth. The following 
excerpts from the eight-page memo 
give an indication, unfortunately, of 
these groups’ unwillingness to propose 
radical alternatives to the status quo. 

With an increased American military 
presence in the Persian Gulf, we believe 
it is timely to explore the issue of energy 
and American policy. After 37 sailors 
lost their lives on the USS Stark, and 
even before the military buildup of re- 
cent days, former Navy Secretary John 
Lehman said that the US is spending 
$40 billion a year to keep the oil lanes 
open. This huge expenditure clearly il- 
lustrates the need to open a vigorous 
debate on energy issues in the 1988 race. 
In addition, critical environmental 
challenges must be addressed. . . . 

So conservation has bought the na- 
tion valuable time and led to the current 
glut in the world energy market. A vig- 
orous government and private-sector 
conservation program can continue to 
avoid the need for energy supply growth 
almost indefinitely, while allowing the 
economy to grow. . . . 
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Geothermal energy can be extracted 
from underground rocks and fluids. 
Geothermal sources in five western 
states produce the equivalent of two 
large generation plants. The US Geolog- 
ical Survey has estimated that this 
country could produce 50 times as 
much energy from this source alone. . 

The Administration and Congress 
should avoid attempting to use tax pol- 
icy to play energy favorites. Instead, 
tax policy should attempt to create a 
level playing field for all energy tech- 
nologies — nuclear, fossil fuels, renew- 
ables, and energy efficiency — so they 
can all compete in the marketplace on 
an equal footing. . . . 

Energy policy at the state and federal 
levels should be the result of rational 
planning where investment decisions 
are made on the basis of economic, en- 
vironmental, and social costs. Those 
technologies with the lowest overall 
costs should get priority. In most cases, 
this will mean that energy efficiency 
and renewable energy options mil get 
priority. 

In response to this memo, Richard 
Grossman, author of Fear In The Work- 
place (soon to be available from EF! 
Books in Tucson) and former Green- 
peace USA director, sent a letter of 
complaint to Friends of the Earth. The 
following are excerpts from that letter: 

Thank you for the copy of the 
November 12 Open Letter to presiden- 
tial candidates .... I have read it. I 
am in shock. 

This Open Letter, with its limp and 
shortsighted pandering to Persian Gulf 
confusion; with its jello language and 
economic hack apologist values; with 
its total neglect of human beings, of 
human beings who created a citizens- 
based movement to confront a colossus 
and to struggle for democratic processes 
(and who enabled the groups who pre- 
pared and signed this Open Letter to 
exist); and with no mention of specific 
goals anywhere near as progressive as 
safe energy proponents were calling for 
ten years ago, constitutes an insult to 
its heritage. . . . 

The Democratic candidates mil read- 
ily agree with most of its mushy 
platitudes and generalities . . . There 
is even much in the Letter which Repub- 
lican candidates can find “ thoughtful “. 

The energy wars of the 1970s were 
about people fighting for dignity and 
community, for some control over their 
energy, economic, employment, health 
and environmental futures. People set 
out to wrest some say from the largest 
agglomeration of economic and politi- 
cal power ever assembled: the energy, 
chemical, banking and manufacturing 
giants joined with the full force of the 
US Government. . . . 

Given that history; given the long-suf- 
fering struggles for democratic deci- 
sion-making . . . the Open Letter tells 
the candidates that the NRC has been 
“too cozy” with industry, that we need 
a “gradual transition” to solar and re- 
newables. It perpetuates the self-defeat- 
ing canard that there can be an “equal 
footing” in the marketplace while the 
petrochemical giants thrive and man- 
ipulate facts, politicians, the press, 


their opposition, and government 
bodies at every level. . . . This letter 
seeking to spur debate makes no spe- 
cific demands to test the mettles of the 
candidates, to encourage them to reveal 
which side they are on. How about shut 
down all nuclear plants by 1995, or no 
community agreement on waste sites 
until on-going production of nuclear 
wastes is stopped ? How about cutbacks 
in highway construction . . . Given the 
history of economic blackmail as the 
principal weapon of the insane energy 
policy advocates, why not something in 
this Open Letter which describes how 
people are continually under the gun, 
how communities will need help and 
protection during planning for and 
transition to sane policies. This cer- 
tainly goes for nuclear waste realms 
where plans are being made to threaten 
and bribe communities into submis- 
sion. 

Haven’t we learned from the last 15 
years that by starting out with narrow 
analyses, by denying our own history, 
by talking the language of the people- 
and earth-destroyers ... by lowering, 
o ur sights so the m ostjnague. and min- 
imal demands are the best we present 
in face of the threats and opportunities 
jmmnd us,Jhat we cannot make any 
substariHaT progress? 

Members of the groups listed above 
may wish to send them letters of pro- 
test. Tell them to demand radical 
change, not request moderate reform. 

HIGH ROCKIES 
RENDEZVOUS 

The Earth First! movement in Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, and Idaho took a step 
closer to bioregional consciousness with 
the establishment of High Rockies 
Earth First! at the second annual Mon- 
tana EF! Rendezvous. Boulder Hot 
Springs, an old resort hotel near Boul- 
der, Montana, hosted the Rendezvous 
on January 29-31. 

Nearly 100 people attended, many of 
them newcomers, although there was 
no lack of old warhorses. Speaking of 
warhorses, Jasper Carlton sobered us 
up in the first workshop with his fist- 
thumping, revivalist Earth First! ser- 
mon. He was merciless, but it was a 
needed shot in the arm. 

One of the workshop topics was how 
EF! could move beyond political bound- 
aries in the Northern Rockies. Chuck 
Jonkel of the University of Montana pro- 
vided us with the term “High Rockies” 
as a malleable concept encompassing 
much of Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho, 
and possibly extending into Washington 
and the Canadian Rockies. We hope to 
use this concept as a basis for future 
EF! activity in the Northern Rockies, 
and plan to publish a High Rockies 
newsletter. 

Wolves were also a major topic. We 
heard from several Missoula EFIers 
planning to go to British Columbia to 
participate in the blockade of the 
Muskwa/Ketchikan wolf kill. 

Saturday evening’s entertainment 
began with a slide show on Alaska’s Arc- 
tic National Wildlife Refuge, one of the 
most biologically rich regions in the Arc- 
tic and, inevitably, threatened by oil and 
gas development. Mike Bader then 
showed his slides of the Rocky Mountain 
Front and the Badger-Two Medicine 
area in Montana, also threatened with 
drilling. Next, Walkin’ Jim Stoltz, legen- 
dary walker and singer, brought the 
crowd to their feet shouting “EARTH 
FIRST!” Greg Keeler wound things up 
with his demented songs and poetry. 

We planned two actions, one to be 
announced shortly, the other a result 
of Howie’s rundown of the National Day 
of Outrage at the Forest Circus. We 
vowed to invade every Forest Super- 
visor’s office in the Region, as well as 
many District offices. 

Thanks go to Boulder Hot springs and 
all who helped put this event together. 

— Randall Restless 

HAZARDOUS WASTE IN 
THE BIG THICKET? 

The Alabama-Coushatta Indian 
Tribes of Texas are considering building 
a hazardous waste disposal facility on 
their reservation in the Big Thicket be- 
tween Livingston and Woodville, Texas. 
The Alabama-Coushatta live in a state 
of economic depression and have long 
faced racial discrimination which has 
kept tribal members from obtaining 
jobs off the reservation. In the light of 
their economic plight, it is understand- 


able that they would consider turning 
to the waste disposal industry for jobs. 
However, there are many reasons why 
this would be unwise: The air and water 
of the unique ecosystem of the Big Thic- 
ket National Preserve would be 
threatened by the hazardous waste facil- 
ity; construction of the facility and re- 
lated developments would disturb wild- 
life; and the Alabama-Coushatta them- 
selves would be better served by enter- 
prises which would more directly em- 
ploy and benefit their people, rather 
than a highly, specialized facility which 
would mostly employ technicians from 
outside the tribes. 

Courteous letters stressing these 
points are needed. Send to: Bob Wilson, 
Administrator, Alabama-Coushatta In- 
dian Tribes, Rt.3, Box 640, Livingston, 
TX 77351. Letters from people familiar 
with the experiences of other tribes 
with hazardous high-tech industries 
would be especially useful. For more 
information, contact: Brandt Man- 
nchen, 629 Euclid, Houston, TX 77009 
(713-861-7552). 

— Herbert Ashe 

SHIT HAPPENS IN SAN 
DIEGO 

A Forest Service employee told my 
friend Suzy-Q of a recent event at work. 
It was a quiet day on the seventh floor 
of the Federal Building downtown. Sud- 
denly two men ran into the Forest Ser- 
vice office wearing Earth First! t-shirts 
and bank robber bandannas. The Fred- 
dies watched in horrid fascination as the 
EFIers dumped a huge bag of fresh cow- 
shit all over the beautiful carpet. The 
intruders then placed a fact sheet on 
public lands grazing on the desk and 
ran off. The Forest Service employee 
complained that her whole day was shot 
because the office stank like cowshit. 

Another piece of San Diego gossip 
has it that one foggy night in January 
50 head (250 stomachs) of cattle some- 
how escaped Los Penasquitos Canyon 
Preserve and moved onto the grassy 
lawns of a defense-yuppie industrial 
park. Why they had been in the city- 
owned preserve has not been explained. 
They should not have been there, for 
the preserve is habitat for many en- 
demic species such as Coast Barrel Cac- 
tus, Torrey Pine and San Diego 
Mahogany, as well as Least Bell’s Vireo 
— a bird in trouble in California due 
to the destruction of its riparian habitat 
there. 

It is not thought that the cattle acted 
of their own volition in escaping the pre- 
serve. Allegedly, they were helped by 
a band of eco-radicals. They may have 
used radios; they must have used bolt 
cutters (the radicals, not the cows). On 
TV, the investigator was shown holding 
a cut lock. Someone had cut the lock, 
driven the cattle out, then relocked the 
gate with a new lock. The action is under 
official investigation and we can rest as- 
sured that the thousands of miles of 
fence on public lands in southern 
California are under surveillance. 

— Del Mar Man 

GATEWAY EARTH FIRST! 
OUT FROM BEHIND THE 
TREES 

In February, St. Louis area EFIers 
emerged from behind the trees and 
united in the Bible Belt belly of the 
beast. As St. Louis is known as the 
Gateway to the West, we are the Gate- 
way Earth First! Tribe. 

We are acting locally on four major 
issues: 1) pressuring Ralston Purina’s 
national headquarters to stop the dol- 
phin slaughter; 2) calling for a halt to 
the Three Mile Island nuclear waste 
train (see dolphin and nuke train arti- 
cles this issue); 3) trying to block the 
Forest Service’s pending lease of 60,000 
acres of Mark Twain National Forest to 
Doe Run Mining Company; and 4) fight- 
ing to preserve 975 acres of land (Forest 
44) that is part of an 8000 acre tract 
which is the first natural area seen after 
passing the Arch traveling west. We 
have declared Forest 44 a Wilderness 
Preserve and are committed to protect 
it. 

One of our main objectives is to in- 
form the concerned people of our biore- 
gion. Our first monthly newsletter will 
be published shortly. We have an air- 
wave ally, FM Radio KDHX. It has 
broadcast interviews with several 
EFIers. Local newspapers are also 
doing features on us. 

On April 17, we will coordinate an 




The demonstration at the annual meeting of Ralston Purina stockholders included 
a mermaid shipped to St. Louis by Santa Cruz EF!. Photo by Orin Langelle. 


Earth Day celebration here to bring to- 
gether the environmental community 
for a day of fun and education. All are 
invited. For information, contact: Gate- 
way EF! Tribe, POB 1961, St. Louis, 
MO 63111; 314-752-5011. 

— fox who bites 

EF! DECRIES 

RADIOACTIVE 

TRANSPORT 

On January 26, 1988, 21 cars from a 
Union Pacific freight train derailed near 
the dioxin contaminated ghost-town of 
Times Beach, Missouri. Some of the 
cars plunged off a 40 foot trestle and 
onto the banks of the Meramec River. 
A fire ensued. Downwind from the 
smoke, Washington University’s Tyson 
Research Center had to be evacuated 
because one of the derailed cars con- 
tained the residue of the toxic toluene 
disocyanate. These are the same train 
tracks used to transport nuclear waste 
from the Three Mile Island (TMI) nu- 
clear power plant to a temporary stor- 
age depot in Idaho. If a derailment were 
to occur with the TMI train, the en- 
vironmental effects would be devastat- 
ing. 

Gateway EF! recently took action to 
oppose this waste transport. On Feb- 
ruary 7, Missouri’s US Senator John 
Danforth (of the Ralston Purina foun- 
der’s family) announced his bid for 
reelection at Westport Plaza in St. Louis 
County. At the event, an EF!er, wear- 
ing a black mask and white coveralls 
with the international symbol for radi- 
ation painted in safety orange on back, 
circulated through the throng of Repub- 
licans. Other EFiers passed out leaflets 
denouncing the TMI train and explained 
to the people that besides the loss of 
animal and human life, the ecosystem 
destruction would be irreversible for an 
unknown period of time. 

At the subsequent press conference, 
an EF! reporter asked Danforth for his 
position concerning the TMI train. Dan- 
forth committed himself to do all in his 
power to stop the train. Hearing this 
from the politico that supports contra 
aid and SDI, EF'.ers were dubious. 

Two days later another TMI train 
with three casks of fuel passed through 
St. Louis at rush hour, this time at ex- 
cessive speed and carrying an extra car 
that was labeled as containing calcium 
chloride, a flammable material. This 
was the 14th shipment of nuclear waste 
that has passed through St. Louis. 

On February 24, local TV “news” 
broke the story that Danforth had asked 
federal officials to suspend further rail 
shipments of nuclear waste through 


Missouri. A St. Louis Post-Dispatch ar- 
ticle the next day reported that Dan- 
forth asked Energy Secretary John Her- 
rington to suspend further shipments 
and asked Transportation Secretary 
James Burnley to study the routes of 
other shipments. 

Gateway Earth First !’s first action 
was a positive one. But at any minute 
another TMI radioactive choo-choo 
could come chugging through our biore- 
gion. We urge all EFiers on the ten- 
state TMI route to take a stand to stop 
this absurdity. To join EF! in alerting 
citizens that the waste from the TMI 
nuclear accident passes through our bio- 
region, and to take action to ban the 
transport of nuclear waste, call Gateway 
EF! at 314-752-5011 or 618-692-1603. For 
information on radioactive transport, 
contact Citizens Against Radioactive 
Transport, 6267 Delmar, St. Louis, MO 
63130 (314-727-2311). 

— fox who bites 

RALSTON PURINA 
UNDER FIRE 

“Ask any mermaid you happen to see, 
‘Who kills dolphins?’ Chicken of the 
Sea,” chanted a coalition of environmen- 
tal groups in St. Louis on January 21. 
The coalition staged a protest outside 
and on top of the Omni v International 
Hotel where Ralston Purina held its an- 
nual stockholders meeting. Ralston 
Purina, the parent company of Van 
Camp’s Chicken of the Sea, was under 
fire because millions of dolphins have 
died due to cruel methods of netting 
tuna for human and pet food. (See Todd 
Steiner’s article this issue, and Earth 
Island Journal, spring 1987, “Death in 
the Nets.”) 

The highlight of the event occurred 
when Earth First! er Lee Dessaux free- 
climbed the front of the Omni Hotel and 
unfurled a banner from the roof that 
read, “RALSTON PURINA STOP 
KILLING DOLPHINS.” Immediately 
Market Street was cordoned off by the 
police. After Dessaux rappelled down, 
he was arrested and charged with tres- 
passing. 

The coalition called for a boycott of 
all Ralston Purina products. Their ob- 
jective is to stop the use of purse seine 
nets for catching tuna. These nets catch 
and kill dolphins with the tuna. 

Groups protesting were Earth First!, 
Earth Island Institute, Sea Shepherd 
Conservation Society, and the St. Louis 
Animal Rights Team; with support from 
the Marine Mammal Fund and Project 
Lighthawk. Todd Steiner of Earth Is- 
land explained their reasons for protest, 
noting that “less than 20% of all the 


tuna caught is responsible for the death 
of these 200,000 dolphins over the last 
two years.” 

Peter Wallerstein, Pacific Director of 
the Sea Shepherd Society — the group 
known for sinking the Icelandic whaling 
ships — warned, “We will do whatever 
is in our power to stop the slaughter. 
Stopping short, of course, of injuring 
other lives.” The Divine Wind, one of 
the two main Sea Shepherd vehicles, 
is due back from the northern Pacific 
this summer. Sea Shepherd intends to 
outfit the ship to confront the tuna fleet 
in the eastern tropical Pacific. 

Todd Steiner urged people to boycott 
Ralston Purina products, and to send 
the company letters of protest. Ralston 
products include: Purina pet chows, 
Tender Vittles, Meow Mix, Pro Plan 
products, Lucky Dog, Hearty Chews, 
Alley Cat, Smart Cat; Chicken of the 
Sea, Chex cereals, Ghost-busters, 
Nerds, Wonder and Good Hearth 
Breads, Hostess puddings, Twinkies, 
Yodels, Ring Ding Jr., Devil Dogs; 
Everready and Energizer Batteries. 
Write letters of protest, bemoaning the 
fact that you will feel it morally incum- 
bent upon yourself to boycott Wonder 
Bread, Twinkies, and Devil Dogs until 
the dolphin slaughter stops. Send to: 
Ralston Purina Company, Checker- 
board Square, St. Louis, MO 63614 (314- 
982-1000). 

— Orin Langelle 

MCKINLEY GROVE 
DESECRATED 

After SAFE’S six years of appealing 
and fighting the Forest Service, the 
McKinley Grove in the Sierra National 
Forest was logged in 1985 and 1986. It 
now looks like a war zone. 

SAFE (Sierra Association For the 
Environment) had stopped the tunnel- 
ing under the Grove that would have 
been a part of the damning of Dinkey 
Creek (see Dinkey Creek article in 
Brigid 88). Earth First! had joined 
SAFE in a vigil at the Grove in 1982. 
But SAFE finally lost the battle to save 
the McKinley Grove of Giant Sequoia. 

It was a stand of Sierra Redwoods 
perched on the edge of the deep canyon 
that holds Dinkey Creek. Cut off from 
other stands of redwoods over the 
course of millennia, this grove was 
genetically unique. Among its inhabit- 
ants were Black Bears, Martins, and 
Spotted Owls. 

In 1979, the US Forest Service de- 
cided the Grove should be logged, to 
“help” the Grove. The Grove was indeed 
in need of help, but logging was not 
the answer. Eighty years of fire exclu- 
sion by men had left the Grove suffering 
from two interrelated problems. Sierra 
Redwoods are adapted to periodic light 
fires which help perpetuate the species. 
After 80 years with no fire, fallen nee- 
dles, branches, and logs had built up 
to a point that a fire could have de- 
stroyed the Grove. The second problem 
concerned the hundreds of small White 
Fir trees which had grown in the Grove 
since fire was excluded. These trees 
added to the fire hazard and competed 
with young redwoods for light, water, 
and nutrients. Both these problems 
were human-caused. The solution would 
have been to bring the Grove back to 
a natural fire-adapted state. 

The Forest Service solution was to 
log large 200 to 800 year old White Fir, 
Sugar Pine, and Ponderosa Pine in 


McKinley Grove. In addition, the FS 
proposed three clearcuts next to the 
Grove. The Grove could then be “ex- 
panded” by planting redwoods in the 
clearcuts. The real motive for this log- 
ging plan was to cut timber in an area 
that had been off limits to loggers. 

When the environmental assessment 
for the timber sale was opened for pub- 
lic comment, SAFE appealed the por- 
tion covering the logging proposal. 
SAFE recommended that loggers be 
excluded from the Grove, and that small 
fir trees be cut by hand, piled and 
burned after the first snow of winter. 
Careful controlled bums could then be 
used to remove the 80 years of woody 
debris. This would return the Grove to 
a more natural condition. SAFE 
warned that clearcutting next to the 
Grove would expose the redwoods to 
windfall. 

The Sierra National Forest Super- 
visor rejected SAFE’S appeal. SAFE 
appealed this decision to the Regional 
Forester. He too rejected the appeal. 
Next, SAFE appealed to the Chief of 
the Forest Service. Again the appeal 
was rejected. SAFE did convince the 
FS to drop one clearcut, modify the 
other two, and leave many of the large 
trees they had originally marked. 

The logging was done in 1985 and 
1986. In the upper portion of the Grove, 
the tops and branches of logged trees 
added to the fire hazard. As of this writ- 
ing, two-thirds of the Grove still has 
not been cleaned up. 

—High Wood 

THE GOOD MANIFESTS 
ITSELF IN AN ONION 

The Gila National Forest is home for 
a rare species known as Goodding’s 
Onion ( Allium Gooddingii). Also 
known as the Gila Onion, this plant de- 
pends upon old growth, requiring the 
unique ecosystem provided by a climax 
forest to meet its specialized needs. It 
lives at about 8000 feet in shaded canyon 
bottoms in climax-conifer forest in Cat- 
ron County, New Mexico, and across 
the border in Arizona. Allium gooddin- 
gii was on the first list of plants ever 
nominated for Threatened status, and 
was listed as such in the July 1, 1975, 
Federal Register. The latest notice of 
the Register’s review revision, in Sep- 
tember 1985, still carries the onion as 
a category one species, i.e., a species 
in need of the highest priority. Despite 
its category one status, the Goodding 
Onion'still has not been listed as an En- 
dangered species. 

The Forest Service is proposing a 
road through the roadless Bearwallow 
Mountain area that could seriously im- 
pact this species. The Freddies plan to 
extend FS Road #153 into this area for 
timber sales. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 1. Write to: 
John Garland, District Ranger, 
USFS, Glenwood Ranger District, 
POB 8, Glenwood, NM 88039. Protest 
the . development of a new road into 
the Bearwallow Mountain area, 
known habitat of Goodding’s Onion. 
2. Write to: Michael Spear, US Fish 
& Wildlife Service, POB 1306, Al- 
buquerque 87103. Say that it’s time 
that Allium gooddingii be listed as En- 
dangered, under the terms of the En- 
dangered Species Act, and that its 
habitat be protected. 

— EF! Biodiversity Task Force and 
New Mexico EF! 
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CONNECTICUT VALLEY 
EF! PLANS 

CONNECTICUT RIVER 
ACTION 

Three hundred years ago, the Con- 
necticut River was a wild, untamed 
source of life. Flowing from the north- 
ern woods of New Hampshire through 
four New England states and emptying 
into the Long Island Sound, this 410- 
mile waterway was lifeblood for Wol- 
verines, Black Bears, Bald Eagles, Na- 
tive Americans and a variety of fish. 
Sadly, as New England became indus- 
trialized, the Connecticut and the wild- 
life she sustained lost their wildness. 

For millennia, the river supported 
huge populations of fish, as was most 
evident during annual salmon spawning 
runs up the river. Whereas 40,000 Atlan- 
tic Salmon — the largest run in New 
England — then swam up the Connec- 
ticut each year, today only a remnant 
population survives. The fish have been 
victims of overfishing, damming, nu- 
clear power plants, agricultural runoff 
and industrial pollution. 

At the recent Earth First! workshop 
led by Dave Foreman at the Rowe Con- 
ference Center in Rowe, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut Valley EFIers 
decided to work on an action to bring 
the ecology of the Connecticut River 
to the attention of all New Englanders, 
and to dramatize the almost forgotten, 
historic salmon runs up the river. Dres- 
sed as salmon, a group of EFIers will 
paddle up the river, from the Long Is- 
land Sound up through Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, along the Vermont bor- 
der and into northern New Hampshire. 

The Up the River! Expedition will 
begin its journey the first week of June 
at the point where the Connecticut 
empties into the Long Island Sound, 
and will take almost two months to 
reach its final goal — the headwaters 
of the river, just south of the Canadian 
border. As the canoeists and kayakers 
make their way up the river, local EF! 
activists will be preparing local actions, 
educational projects and celebrations at 
sites along the way to educate local res- 
idents about the health of the River, 
and serve as inspiration to bring the 
river back to its former wildness. 

We are looking for a few good salmon. 
We need EFIers to join the Up the 
River! Expedition this summer. 
Paddlers, and people who are unable 
to canoe the River but would still like 
to support the trip, should contact 
Barry Auskem/Connecticut Valley EF!, 
c/o Box 324, Rowe, MA 03167. We wel- 
come donations to help cover the costs 
of putting together an action of this 
magnitude. Please make checks payable 
to Connecticut Valley Earth First! 

— Barry Auskem 


HEY, DUKE! 

Governor of Massachusetts Mike 
(Duke) Dukakis has been portraying 
himself as an environmentalist in his 
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campaign for President. While some of 
his actions are praiseworthy (such as 
fighting the Seabrook nuclear plant, 
across the border in New Hampshire), 
other decisions seem to come from the 
James Watt school of resource manage- 
ment. 

Mt. Greylock, the highest mountain 
in Massachusetts, is presently pro- 
tected by a state reservation. Yet, plans 
are afoot to build Greylock Glen, a giant 
ski resort, at the base of the mountain 
and on the reservation border. The De- 
partment of Environmental Manage- 
ment is a partner and promoter of this 
scheme — it’s part of the Duke’s bal- 
Iyhooed “economic revitalization” pol- 
icy. A system of “Nordic ski trails” is 
planned for the reservation itself — 
each trail 9-16 feet wide and lined with 
gravel — for the benefit of patrons of 
the Glen. Thus, the Massachusetts state 
government is turning the state’s high- 
est peak over to skiers and snowmobil- 
ers. When Duke campaigns in our areas, 
we should notify others of his peculiar 
concept of environmental protection. 

— R. Wills Flowers 

MAINE EF! SEEKS 
CARIBOU 

The American public remains una- 
ware of the attempts of the US Interior 
Department and oil companies to open 
the coastal plain of the Arctic Wildlife 
Refuge in Alaska to drilling. Stopping 
this threat requires generating public 
pressure upon Congress to designate 
unprotected portions of the Refuge as 
Wilderness and to close the whole Re- 
fuge to energy development. For New 
England activists, it is especially impor- 
tant to write to Representative Bren- 
nan and Senator Mitchell, both of whom 
sit on committees involved in the cur- 
rent Congressional deliberations over 
the fate of the Refuge. 

As a means of increasing public 
awareness, Gulf of Maine Earth First! 
is proposing a “Caribou migration. ” The 
Porcupine Caribou herd migrates each 
spring into the Refuge from Canada to 
calve. Since Maine is currently trying 
to restore a Caribou herd, in a very pub- 
lic way, we can link the two issues. A 
“Caribou herd” can be created with cos- 
tumes, masks, cardboard cut-outs, and 
such. The herd will wander through 
crowds, distributing leaflets on the 
issue. To conduct a series of such ac- 
tions, Maine EF! needs costumes and 
cardboard Caribou (or Musk Oxen, 
Polar Bears, etc.). We can move these 
to the various local migrations for each 
group. -We need local coordinators with 
dates and locations so that we can as- 
semble a calendar of migrations. We 
suggest Congressional offices, Maine 
Mall, UMPG, LL Bean in Freeport, 
Orono/UME, the Caribou pens at UME 
during official visiting days, Augusta, 
Brunswick, Bangor. We must organize 
quickly, so if you want a herd, choose 
a date and location. Gary Lawless will 
serve as collection point, develop a 
schedule, and produce a pamphlet. To 


volunteer, request materials, etc), 
write: Gulf of Maine/EF!, 61 Maine St, 
Brunswick, ME 04011 (729-5083). 

— Gary Lawless 

LETTERS NEEDED FOR 
GLACIER PARK 

Glacier National Park is a de facto 
wilderness park, a World Biosphere Re- 
serve, and a critical link in the Northern 
Continental Divide Ecosystem. A pro- 
posal to officially designate Glacier as 
Wilderness has been on the “back 
burner” in the US Congress since 1974. 
Meanwhile, the wilderness has been 
eroding because Park policies do not 
protect it. 

The Going-to-the-Sun (GTS) Road is 
traveled by monstrous RVs. Recrea- 
tional power boats race through “natu- 
ral zone” waters, impacting shorelines. 
The Park Superintendent has decided 
more housing and an expensive visitor 
center will be proposed for the North 
Fork. The Park recently spent 
thousands of dollars on a muscle-build- 
ing facility for permanent employees. 
Changes in priorities are needed! 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write to: 
Supt. Gil Lusk, GNP, W Glacier, MT 
59936. State support for the following: 
a ban on power boats on Lake 
McDonald; a ban on RVs on GTS 
Road; the Park’s 1976 decision to dis- 
continue motorboat use on Kintlaand 
Bowman Lakes; Wilderness designa- 
tion for all unroaded portions of the 
Park. State opposition to the develop- 
ment of a visitor center in the North 
Fork. 

— adapted from an alert by Protect 
Glacier (Canyon Coalition, POB 422, 
Hungry Horse, MT 59919) 

PLEISTOCENE PLANT 
PULLS PLUG ON 
PROJECT 

Thanks are due to Dr. Warren Hem 
and the Holy Cross Wilderness Defense 
Fund, and the commissioners of Eagle 
County, Colorado. On February 4, the 
commissioners unanimously rejected 
the applications of Aurora and Colorado 
Springs for permits to build the Home- 
stake II water project, which would 
draw water from the Holy Cross Wilder- 
ness Area. They also rejected the dump- 
ing of millions of pounds of drilling 
muck, from an 11-mile tunnel, on a 
nearby site. 

Cross Creek, from where Homestake 
water would be diverted, nourishes a 
unique and fragile high altitude wetland 
area containing a peat moss which is 
extremely rare in the southern Rocky 
Mountains ( Sphagnum platyphyllum), 
and which dates back to the Pleistocene. 
This moss depends upon the annual 
flooding that occurs in Cross Creek. 

The C1041 permit system created by 
the Colorado State Legislature allows 
mitigation where one local govern- 
ment’s activities affect another’s land 
use plan. In this case, the Eagle County 
Commissioners realized that no mitiga- 
tion of the project would be possible, 
and the system was used to deny per- 
mits. This is probably contrary to the 
intentions of the development-minded 
State Legislature. Aurora and Colorado 
Springs will take legal action, but the 
project will be tied up in court for sev- 
eral years. The Holy Cross Defense 
Fund’s lawsuit against the Forest Ser- 
vice and Army Corps of Engineers goes 
to court in May. Dr. Hem called the 
commissioners’ decision “the beginning 


CO EF! PROTESTS 
HOMESTAKE II 
PROJECT 

Here in conservative Colorado 
Springs, demonstrations are usually 
considered acts of communist subver- 
sion. Yet, despite the political climate, 
eight Colorado Springs activists 
gathered outside City Hall on January 
26 to demonstrate against the proposed 
Homestake II water project. Colorado 
Springs and Aurora are planning the 
project, which would result in four dams 
and the diversion of 21,000 acre-feet of 
water yearly from within the Holy 
Cross Wilderness Area. 

We picketed during morning rush 
hour with leaflets and a banner reading 
“COLO. SPRINGS CAN SAVE HOLY 
CROSS WILDERNESS — STOP 
HOMESTAKE II.” After an hour, the 
protest moved inside to the City Council 
meeting, where we presented the city 
with a dead potted plant and the “En- 
vironmental Tragedy of 1988 Award.” 
In a rebuttal that was less than cordial, 
Mayor Bob Isaac told us to keep the 
award and look at city-sponsored impact 
studies to get the real “facts” about 
Homestake II. 

We were successful in raising public 
awareness. One TV station and the local 
newspaper covered the action. Press 
coverage of Homestake II has been 
heavy recently. Eagle County, where 
the project is located, denied construc- 
tion permits after months of hearings. 
(See Eric Holle’s accompanying article.) 
Permission from the county was the 
final hurdle for the cities to clear; the 
Army Corps of Engineers and the 
Forest Service have already issued per- 
mits and Congress has granted a special 
exemption allowing construction in the 
Wilderness Area. 

Homestake II will be delayed for sev- 
eral years while Colorado Springs and 
Aurora sue Eagle County. To stop the 
project for good, we need to increase 
public opposition in the cities. We also 
need to resist growth and build support 
for water conservation. 

— Kris Chick and Eric Johnson 

SAPPHIRE SIX SUED 

Most of you know of the July 1987 
action in the North Kalmiopsis Sapphire 
Sale in the Siskiyou National Forest of 
western Oregon, which shut down log- 
ging operations for one day, and cutting 
operations for almost two weeks. Six 
people locked themselves to logging 
equipment, while five more occupied 
trees scheduled to be slaughtered. The 
six who occupied the yarder were ar- 
rested, and served as guests in the in- 
famous Curry County Jail. 

You may also have heard about the 
$57,000 lawsuit leveled against the 
“Sapphire Six” by Huffman & Wright 
Logging Co. — $50,000 for “punitive” 
damages, and $7000 for profit that the 
company says they lost because of being 
shut down for a day. Of course, the true 
motive behind this lawsuit is intimida- 
tion. Since the (unfortunately some- 
what successful) Willamette Industries 
lawsuit, other timber beasts have 
jumped on the bandwagon. They don’t 
realize that such intimidation tactics 
will stop our resistance no more effec- 
tively than jail sentences or fines, that 
we will do everything in our power to 
stop their rape of our Mother. 

The Sapphire Six are continuing to 
resist by fighting this lawsuit. Our first 
move was to change venue, since we 


of the end of the Homestake II project. 


certainly could not gain a fair trial in 
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Colorado Springs demonstration against Homestake II. Photo by Eric Johnson. 









Curry County. We couldn’t get Lane 
County, so we settled for Douglas 
County. 

We have filed a motion to dismiss the 
suit, on the grounds that the suit is in- 
tended to intimidate us from exercising 
our Constitutional rights as citizens to 
petition our government, to free assem- 
bly, and to free speech. We have cited 
supporting evidence that for 20 years, 
citizen efforts to save the North Kal- 
miopsis roadless area from the chainsaw 
have been thwarted by timber industry 
interests, and that our action was the 
best way left that we saw to convey our 
message to our government and to the 
public. 

We have also filed a motion to strike 
Huffman & Wright’s request for an in- 
junction — their request that the court 
order us not to interfere with their log- 
ging. Since our probation conditions al- 
ready do that, their request is redun- 
dant. 

We have filed a third motion to strike 
the last two paragraphs in their com- 
plaint. These allege that our actions 
were malicious. 

Our fourth motion requests that the 
court consider evidence to support our 
motion to dismiss, particularly to view 
a videotape of news coverage of the ac- 
tion. The logging company is objecting 
to this request. 

The Douglas County Court in 
Roseburg will hear arguments on these 
motions on February 16. We do not ex- 
pect the court to dismiss the suit at this 
point, but we have hope of the request 
for punitive damages being dismissed, 
due to Supreme Court decisions barring 
such damage awards in First Amend- 
ment rights cases. 

We hope to have Huffman & Wright’s 
entire case against us dismissed at the 
“summary judgment” level, where we 
ask the judge to throw the case out. 
The motion to dismiss can only include 
technical legal arguments, whereas the 
judge can consider other points at the 
summary judgment stage. Of interest 
to other would-be defendants is the 
point that we have not yet filed our “an- 
swer.” Such an answer would normally 
take the form of a general denial, and 
would have the judge or jury consider- 
ing the entire complaint as originally 
served. So far, we have succeeded in 
striking two paragraphs from their orig- 
inal complaint, thus weakening their po- 
sition. 

When we file our “answer” in this 
case, we will take the offensive by in- 
cluding a counterclaim against Huffman 
& Wright for its employees’ threats and 
assaults on us during our protest. We 
will sue them for much more money than 
they are suing us! Our lawyers have 
agreed to represent us in the coun- 
terclaim matter on a contingency basis. 

We are being represented by the law 
partnership of Pete Sorenson and David 
Atkin, with David (who has 
spearheaded the Siskiyou National Park 
proposal, and has appealed every old 
growth sale in the Siskiyou National 
Forest) as lead attorney. They are charg- 
ing us $30 an hour; their regular rates 
are $65 an hour. Even at the cut rate, 
our bill is already over $1000. 1 am work- 
ing part-time for them as a partial trade 
for the bill, but we still need your help. 

This lawsuit has broad implications. 
The corporate tactic of suing non-vio- 
lent protesters for damages, if success- 
ful, would mean that if your political 
position is opposed by big business, you 
had better keep quiet. This case will 
set a precedent that will directly affect 
your rights. Similar cases in the future 
in other states may be decided on the 
basis of the outcome of this one. Be- 
cause of this, we intend to use this case 
to send a clear message to overbearing 
corporations everywhere. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Send your do- 
nations now to help us pay legal ex- 
penses as we continue our protest 
against destruction in the North Kal- 
miopsis. Send checks earmarked for 
the “Litigation Fund” to: Friends of 
Cathedral Forest, 454 Willamette St, 
Eugene, OR 97401. For more informa- 
tion, write to me there, or call 503-343- 
7305. 

— Karen Wood 


ACTION FOR WOLF 
REINTRODUCTION 
NEEDED 

The Yellowstone Ecosystem is a land- 
scape alive with wildlife: more than 


25.000 Elk, 2000 Bison, 2000 Mule Deer, 
and hundreds of Moose, Bighorn Sheep, 
and Pronghorn. Unfortunately, two 
species, the two principal large preda- 
tors in the Yellowstone Ecosystem, are 
listed as Threatened and Endangered: 
the Grizzly Bear and the Rocky 'Moun- 
tain Gray Wolf. The Gray Wolf is absent 
from the ecosystem altogether. To have 
large populations of ungulates without 
an appropriate supply of predators is 
unnatural and results in overgrazing of 
meadows, and indeed many Yellowstone 
meadows are being devegetated by 
overgrazing. Part of the solution could 
be a plan to reintroduce the Gray Wolf 
in Yellowstone: The Northern Rocky 
Mountain Wolf Recovery Plan. 

Reintroduction of the Gray Wolf in 
Yellowstone would benefit the entire 
ecosystem, including the Grizzly Bear. 
There is evidence that Grizzlies displace 
wolves from carcasses; this suggests 
that wolf reintroduction would return 
a stable protein source for bears 
throughout the year. Wolves might prey 
on Grizzly cubs, but the consensus 
among biologists is that the overall ef- 
fect of the Gray Wolf in Yellowstone for 
the Grizzly population would be posi- 
tive. 

Unfortunately (as explained in recent 
issues of EF!), the Wyoming congres- 
sional delegation (Representative 
Richard Cheney, Senators Malcolm Wal- 
lop and Alan Simpson) violently oppose 
the wolf reintroduction plan. One of 
their major arguments against it is that 
the wolf would ravage local livestock. 
(There are 50 livestock operations near 
the proposed recovery area, with 15,000 
cattle and 6000 sheep.) Their opposi- 
tion, together with that of US Fish & 
Wildlife Service Director Frank 
Dunkle, has blocked the Wolf Recovery 
Plan. 

Those opposed to wolf reintroduction 
may benefit from knowledge of Gray 
Wolves in Minnesota. Three points are 
especially germane: 

1. Wolves in Minnesota rarely prey 
upon livestock. The Gray Wolf popula- 
tion in northern Minnesota is an esti- 
mated 1000-1200. The range of the wolf 
includes the wildlands of the Superior 
National Forest, within which is the 
Boundary Waters Canoe Area Wilder- 
ness. It also includes 12,230 farms hav- 
ing approximately 234,000 cattle, and 

91.000 sheep. A recent study in Min- 
nesota by the US Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice indicated that depredation by 
wolves on livestock is not a serious prob- 
lem. From 1976 to 1986, the number of 
farms suffering verified wolf depreda- 
tion ranged from 9 to 38 per year. For 
this time period, the highest cattle 
losses claimed were 0.45 per 1000 and 
the highest sheep losses were 2.66 per 
1000. Minnesota has a state program 
to compensate farmers for livestock 
losses due to wolf depredation. 

2. Wolves do not severely deplete 
wildlife. David Mech, a noted wolf biol- 
ogist in Minnesota, explained it simply: 
“Wolves and their prey have evolved to- 
gether, meaning that if wolves were 
going to exterminate their prey it would 
have happened long ago.” 

3. Wolves do not affect public access. 
In the Superior National Forest, there 
are no restrictions on public access 
based on the presence of the wolf. 
Wolves are more tolerant of human ac- 
tivity than are Grizzlies. 

Public education is critical to wolf re- 
covery. In the past 20 years, the status 
of the wolf in Minnesota has changed 
from an endangered “varmit” to a rela- 
tively common, widely-appreciated 
symbol of the state. The key to this 
change has been public acceptance of 
the wolf. In fact, there is currently 
another controversy surrounding the 
wolf in Minnesota: Which northern Min- 
nesota town should be the site of the 
International Wolf Center! 

In a tactic aimed at reviving the Wolf 
Recovery Plan, Representative Wayne 
Owens (D-UT) recently introduced a 
bill, HR 3378, to require the National 
Park Service to reintroduce the wolf to 
Yellowstone Park within three years. 
This bill is being cosponsored by nine 
representatives: Robert Badham (R- 
CA), Peter DeFazio (D-OR), Hamilton 
Fish (R-NY), Harold Ford (D-TN), 
Mike Lowry (D-WA), Major Owens (D- 
NY), Lawrence Smith (D-FL), Lindsay 
Thomas (D-GA), and George Wortley 
(R-NY). The bill has been referred to 
the House Subcommittee on National 
Parks and Public Lands, chaired by 
Bruce Vento (D-MN). 


WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write to the 
sponsoring Congresspersons in sup- 
port of HR 3378. Write to Representa- 
tive Vento to encourage him to quickly 
move the bill through committee, and 
to your own representative encourag- 
ing him/her to co-sponsor the bill. 
Write to senators urging them to spon- 
sor similar legislation. (All represen- 
tatives are at: House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, DC 20515. Senators 
are at: Senate, DC 20510.) Lastly, 
write to Frank Dunkle (Director, Fish 
& Wildlife Service, US Dept of In- 
terior, 18th & C Sts, NW, DC 20240) 
insisting that he obey his legal man- 
date under the Endangered Species 
Act and reverse his opposition to wolf 
reintroduction. For information, con- 
tact Tony Povilitis, Campaign for 
Yellowstone Bears, POB 416, Boulder, 
CO' 80306 (303-494-5018/444-8711); or 
Joan and Mark Strobel at 612-738-8151. 

— Joan and Mark Strobel, Campaign 
for Yellowstone Bears 

WOLF AVENGERS 
STRIKE IN DENVER 

On February 16, wolf avengers 
stormed the parking lot of the US Fish 
and Wildlife Service (FWS) headquar- 
ters in Denver and convicted FWS Di- 
rector Frank Dunkle of crimes against 
the wolf. Dunkle was hanged, with a 
bag over his head, from a tripod scaf- 
fold. The hanging was witnessed by 20 
wolf avengers from the Earth First! Col- 
orado clan, several TV and newspaper 
reporters, ten police officers, and two 
wolves. 

After the body was cut down, a large 
white wolf, sounding uncannily like 
Grizzly Bear defender Tony Povilitis, 
read a list of demands to FWS PR man 
Jack Hallowell. The demands included: 
immediate implementation of the 
Northern Gray Wolf Recovery Plan; rec- 
ognition of Yellowstone National Park 
as a National Park and not Wyoming 
State Park; justification of all “manage- 
ment” actions on the basis of biological 
rather than political arguments; prior- 
ity given to wildlife over livestock in- 
terests; a moratorium on further de- 
velopment in the Greater Yellowstone 
Ecosystem; OR the resignation of the 
recently deceased Frank Dunkle as the 
FWS Director. 

Following the response by Hallowell 
that he would relay our demands to 
Dunkle, Dana Weber attempted to rein- 
troduce two wolves into the FWS build- 
ing but the attempt was met by a 
phalanx of security guards and was 
abandoned over concern for the wolves’ 
safety. The wolves made their feelings 
toward Dunkle known as one wolf left 
a 20-foot streak of feces in the parking 
lot before departing. 

— R.E. Baird 

1988 LION HUNTING 
SEASON PROPOSED IN 
CA 

In 1987, an effort by the California 
Fish and Game Commission to impose 
a Mountain Lion hunting season in 
California met tremendous public oppo- 
sition and ultimately was defeated by 
a court decision stating that there had 
been no effort to address the impact of 
such a hunt on the lions and their 
habitat. Now, despite the rebuffs, the 
Department of Fish and Game is again 
proposing a trophy hunting season for 
1988. The Fish and Game Commission 
presented this proposal on February 4 
at the first of three hearings on this 



BOYCOTTS MCKESSON 


“Boycott Alhambra Water and St. 
Pauli Girl Beer! McKesson Corporation 
is destroying endangered species 
habitat on San Bruno Mountain.” The 
refrain greeted the financial district 
lunch crowd as Earth First!ers picketed 
the McKesson Corporation’s world 
headquarters, Monday, January 25, in 
San Francisco. 

The demonstration was the latest 
shot in the campaign to end McKesson’s 
destruction of San Bruno Mountain. An 
EF! spokesperson said, “The McKesson 
Corporation’s policy on San Bruno 
Mountain is sacrificing the last of our 
Franciscan ecosystem for short-term 
profits. By boycotting McKesson distri- 
buted Alhambra Water and St. Pauli 
Girl Beer, we intend to show McKesson 
that endangered species habitat de- 
struction will benefit neither the ecosys- 
tem nor the company portfolio.” 

During the sidewalk press confer- 
ence, executives of Visitation As- 
sociates, McKesson’s landholding sub- 
sidiary, were confronted with EF! de- 
mands that San Bruno Mountain be do- 
nated to the park system and the condos 
removed. The executives branded the 
proposal “unreasonable. ” 

San Bruno activists assert that pri- 
vately held Endangered species habitat 
on San Bruno could be purchased 
through the upcoming California State 
Parks, Coastal & Wildlife Bond Act In- 
itiative. The Bond Act Initiative, which 
will be before California Voters this 
June, is to include $776 million to perma- 
nently preserve natural areas such as 
Endangered species habitat and urban 
open space. Half of the funds are as 
yet unallocated, but the land must come 
from willing sellers. While up to this 
point McKesson has vigorously opposed 
inclusion of San Bruno on the Bond Act, 
at the protest for the first time the 
executives were willing to talk of dollar 
figures at which they would be willing 
to sell. 

Earth First! presented its four-point 
plan. It calls for: 1) removal of the con- 
dos and donation of the remainder of 
the land; 2) holding developers respon- 
sible for the habitat which has been de- 
stroyed in the last year; 3) closure of 
all roads on the Mountain; and 4) repeal 
of the Habitat Conservation Plan, the 
1982 amendment to the Endangered 
Species Act which provides a loophole 
allowing developers to build in En- 
dangered species habitat and which is 
now being used from Florida to San 
Diego. 

McKesson distributes Alhambra 
water in northern California, and 
Sparkletts, Crystal, Eagle, and Aqua 
Vend water in other parts of the coun- 
try. Other McKesson products include 
Smirnoff Vodka, Seagram’s Gin, Johnny 
Walker Scotch, Ballantine’s Scotch whis- 
key, and Folinari wine. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Boycott these 
products. Boycott fact sheets are 
available from Bay Area EF!. Write 
the McKesson Corporation and say 
that you will boycott their products 
until the condos are removed and the 


issue. 

Concerns regarding the Commis- 
sion’s cumulative impact report in 1987 
were raised by the National Park Ser- 
vice, the US Forest Service, local gov- 
ernments, biologists and the general 
public. It was concluded that the re- 
search conducted to justify the hunt was 
cursory and that the data used was in- 
accurate. The court ruling which halted 
the 1987 proposed hunt was based on 
the Commission’s failure to provide an 
adequate impact report and failure to 
respond to public testimony. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Send com- 
ments immediately to Governor Geo- 
rge Deukmejian, State Capitol, Sac- 
ramento, CA 95814; and Fish & Game 
Commission, 1416 9th St, Sacramento 
95814. Attend the April 8 hearing in 
Long Beach (8 AM, 333 W Ocean Blvd, 
City Council Chambers). 

— Mountain Lion Preservation Fund, 
POB 1896, Sacramento 95809 


land donated to the park system: 
McKesson Corp, c/o Jim Cohune, Pub- 
lic Relations Manager, One Post St, 
SF, CA 94104. 

— Brian Gaffney 
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BLM BATTERS BEETLE 

The beautiful and rare fingernail- 
sized Dunes Tiger Beetle, Cicindela 
arenicola rumpp, long depended upon 
its protective coloration for survival in 
its only known habitat on the St. An- 
thony Sand Dunes in Fremont County 
and Bruneau Sand Dunes in Owyhee 
County, Idaho. That was before the as- 
sault on these dunes by the thousands 
of beetle smashing, smoke and sand 
spitting. off-road vehicles (ORVs) that 
now run roughshod annually over the 
40,000 plus acres of sand dunes west 
of St. Anthony, Idaho. 

The Bureau of Land Management 
(BLM) has allowed increasing ORV use 
on the St. Anthony Dunes without 
adequately addressing the long-term 
impacts of the activity on all life forms 
within the dunes. The BLM has op- 
posed Wilderness designation for a 
21,000-acre section of the St. Anthony 
Dunes which was studied as a potential 
addition to the National Wilderness Sys- 
tem. 

Environmentalists have petitioned 
the US Fish & Wildlife Service to list 
the Dunes Tiger Beetle, and the beetle 
has been recognized as a category 2 can- 
didate species for Endangered Species 
Act protection since 1984. According to 
the Earth First! Biodiversity Task 
force, which has intervened on behalf 
of the beetle, the Idaho Falls District 
of the BLM has not developed even a 
basic bare-bones beetles monitoring or 
recovery plan nor has it made any at- 
tempt to identify and protect critical 
breeding areas of the beetle. “By failing 
to fund basic beetle studies, or protect 
even known June and July Tiger Beetle 
breeding areas, the BLM is violating 
NEPA, its own promulgated regula- 
tions regarding the management of sen- 
sitive species, and the intent of the En- 
dangered Species Act,” said Jasper 
Carlton, Biodiversity Task Force coor- 
dinator. “Either the BLM changes its 
attitude and management of the Dunes 
Tiger Beetle in the near future, or ap- 
propriate legal actions will be initiated 
on behalf of the species.” 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write to Loyd 
Ferguson, Idaho Falls BLM District 
Manager, BLM, 940 Lincoln Rd, 
Idaho Falls, ID 83401, and to your 
state Congressional delegation. De- 
mand that ORVs be banned from 
known Tiger Beetle habitat, includ- 
ing the St. Anthony Dunes, and that 
the federal listing and protection of 
the Dunes Tiger Beetle under the En- 
dangered Species Act be expedited. 
Please send a copy of your letter to 
the EF! Biodiversity Task Force (ad- 
dress in EF! Directory). 

— EF! Biodiversity Task Force 

KOFA REFUGE MAY 
SHRINK 

Arizona’s Kofa National Wildlife Re- 
fuge is in trouble. Congress will soon 
consider a proposal to cut off 48,000 
acres of the Kofa to ease the construc- 
tion of a new powerline from Los 
Angeles to the Palo Verde Nuclear Mis- 
take. Everything north of an existing 
utility corridor would go from Fish & 
Wildlife Service control to the BLM, let- 
ting cows back into an outstanding nat- 
ural desert area. 

The proposal flies in the face of a 
longstanding FWS proposal to expand 
the Kofa’s northern boundary by includ- 
ing the New Water Mountains Wilder- 
ness Study Area and adjacent BLM 
lands. The same expansion has been re- 
quested by the Arizona Wilderness Co- 
alition, while Arizona Earth First! has 
called for expanding the Refuge with 
large roadless areas both to the north 
and east. 

Shrinking the Kofa is being run 
through as a last-minute addendum to 
a bill dealing with a package of Arizona 
state and federal land trades called the 
Santa Rita exchange. Senator Dennis 
DeConcini (D-AZ) is introducing the 
bill, and Representative Morris Udall 
will handle it in the House. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write to De- 
Concini and Udall, expressing your 
concern about whittling down a Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge to allow de- 
velopment. Addresses: Dennis DeCon- 
cini, US Senate, Washington, DC 
20510; Morris Udall, House of Repre- 
sentatives, DC 20515. 
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PARK SERVICE LOGS 
YOSEMITE 

On the night of February 19, heavy 
winds blew through Yosemite National 
Park, causing many trees to fall. Eleven 
cabins in the Yosemite Lodge area were 
crushed, resulting in the death of a nine- 
year-old girl. Although the cabin area 
had been evacuated, lawsuits have been 
threatened in response to the evacua- 
tion process. Many facts about the event 
remain uncertain or untold, but one 
thing is sure: The trees caught most of 
the rap for this natural “disaster.” 

In a knee-jerk reaction, the Park Ser- 
vice has felled over 200 trees from three 
different parts of the Valley under their 
Hazardous Tree Removal program. The 
Park’s Resource Management Office 
claimed those trees showed signs of 
cracking in the trunk or around the soil. 
Many of them probably had a root rot 
fungus called fomes anosis, but it is un- 
certain whether these symptoms 
suggest a real threat of tree blow-down 
during heavy winds. It is certain, how- 
ever, that now we will never know. 

This sort of response is not new to 
Yosemite. A few years back, oak trees 
along all the Valley roads were trimmed 
or removed after a limb fell and killed 
two people in an open-air tram. A sug- 
gestion to put cages on the trams was 
ignored. 

Of course, the Park Service will not 
take out cabins to prevent similar 
events. More trees will probably be re- 
moved next fall. As one person in Re- 
source Management stated, “Some- 
thing had to be removed, either the 
trees or the cabins.” 

It’s time that the Earth First! voice 
be heard. One person dies and living 
trees are felled by the scores. The pres- 
ervation of ecosystems should be 
given priority over the safety and con- 
venience of human visitors. We need 
to accept and cherish both the inher- 
ent risks of wilderness and our unav- 
oidable mortality. Let the National 
Park Service know your mind on this 
one. Write: Superintendent Jack 
Morehead, Yosemite National Park, 
Yosemite, CA 95389; and Director Will- 
iam Penn Mott, National Park Ser- 
vice, Department of Interior, 18th & 
C Streets, NW, Washington, DC 20240 
— Scott Toby Bedder 


DENVER THREATENS 
PAWNEE SKIPPER 
ECOSYSTEM 

It is said that one man’s trash is 
another man’s treasure, and so it goes 
with the South Platte River. In this case 
the Denver Water Department plans to 
trash this beautiful river and its canyons 
by building a huge dam and storage re- 
servoir 25 miles southwest of Denver, 
Colorado. If built, the dam, a 615 foot 
high concrete plug, will back up 29 miles 
of the South Platte and 7 miles of the 
North Fork Rivers, flooding over 11,000 
acres and creating the largest body of 
water in the state. 

The treasure that will be lost is irre- 
placeable. This area is home to Moun- 
tain Lions, Bighorn Sheep, Mule Deer, 
Bald Eagles and Goshawks. Heavily 
forested with Ponderosa Pine, Douglas 
Fir and Aspen, the steep rocky terrain 
is mountain scenery at its finest. The 
Pawnee Skipper, a threatened species 
of butterfly, will lose more than 50% of 
its only habitat. This rare insect should 
have received an Endangered species 
listing, and probably would have, had 
not extreme political pressure been 
brought to bear. The river is home to 
one of the world’s best trout fisheries. 
No more than 125 people inhabit the 
imperiled valleys. If the dam is built, 
all this area will lie under a dead lake. 

All of this will be done in the name 
of progress. The cities along the Front 
Range of the Rockies from Fort Collins 
to Pueblo have far exceeded their limits 
to healthy growth, but the politicians 
and developers always crave more. The 
Denver Water Department and its an- 
cestors have had so-called water rights 
in this region since the late 1800s. As 
more people and industry settled in the 
Denver area, it became apparent to 
these empire builders that their legal 
rights must be exercised and all water 
utilized for growth and profit. 

Now, after five years of studies, rejec- 
tions and revisions, the final environ- 
mental impact statement is near com- 
pletion. Required by law, this EIS, at 
a cost of over $40 million, has the dubi- 


ous honor of being the most expensive 
ever produced. Whether the dam is ap- 
proved or not, the Denver Water Board 
will pass the cost of the EIS along to 
its customers. The total project will cost 
nearly $1 billion. This includes $100 mil- 
lion for mitigation funding, a strange 
concept, that spending huge sums of 
money in some other area can somehow 
compensate for the loss of an entire 
river. Even the US Fish and Wildlife 
Service has declared the canyon as Cat- 
egory 1, an irreplaceable resource. 

Recently, American Rivers Inc. , a na- 
tional river conservation group, named 
the South Platte the nation’s most en- 
dangered river, and is seeking to pro- 
tect it under the US Wild and Scenic 
Rivers Act. Also, Colorado Earth 
First!, Audubon Society, Trout Unli- 
mited and other environmental groups 
are working to stop the dam. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: The US Army 
Corps of Engineers will release the EIS 
in late March. It will be available from 
Richard Gorton, Chief of Environmen- 
tal Analysis Branch, US Army En- 
gineer District, 215 N 17th St, Omaha, 
NE 68102. There will be a 60-day com- 
ment period, ending May 5, in which 
to tell the Corps and the Forest Service 
why you don’t want this dam. Demand 


that the Forest Service study the South 
Platte River for inclusion in the Wild 
and Scenic Rivers System, as required 
by law. Also tell the Governor why you 
oppose the dam, and attend the public 
hearings. Send comments to: District 
Engineer, US Army Corps of En- 
gineers, POB 14, Omaha, NE 68101; 
Gov. Roy Romer, Executive Chambers, 
136 State Capitol Bldg, Denver, CO 
80203 (303-866-2471; ask for a reply); 
US Dept of Agriculture — Forest Ser- 
vice, Gary Cargill, Regional Forester, 
11177 W 8th Ave, Lakewood, CO 80225. 
The Army Corps public hearing 
schedule is as follows: 

April 14, 7 PM, Conifer, West Jefferson 
Elementary 

4-15, 1 PM & 7 PM, Sheraton Denver 
Tech Center 

4-16, 1 PM, Grand Junction, City Hall 
Auditorium, 520 Rood St 
4-18, 7 PM, Grand County, Silver Creek 
Resort, US 40 near Granby 
4-19, 7 PM, Frisco, Frisco Holiday Inn, 
First 1-70 exit to Frisco 
4-23, 9 AM & 1 PM, Denver, Regency 
Hotel, 38th & Elati 
4-25, 7 PM, Grand Island, Nebraska, 
Holiday Inn, 1-80 & S Hwy 281 
— Canyon Frog, EF! Colorado 



APPEN Calls for Export 
Ban on Frogs 

The Asia-Pacific People’s Environ- 
ment Network (APPEN) is a coalition 
of over 250 groups in the Asia-Pacific 
region, linked with groups in Latin 
America and Africa as well. Sahabat 
Alam Malaysia (SAM, Friends of the 
Earth Malaysia) coordinates the net- 
work. SAM publishes the excellent jour- 
nal, SUARA SAM. APPEN regularly 
circulates news alerts, of which the fol- 
lowing is one. To contribute to APPEN 
and/or SAM, write to their new ad- 
dress: APPEN, do SAM, 43 Salween 
Rd, 10050 Penang, MALAYSIA. 

APPEN and Friends of the Earth 
Bangladesh are calling on the 
Bangladesh Government to follow the 
example of China and India and ban frog 
hunting — for ecological reasons and 


to eliminate the cruelty attached to ex- 
port of frog legs to the United States, 
Western Europe and Japan. Frogs eat 
insects that carry malaria and en- 
cephalitis. As benefactors of farmers, 
frogs are an important link in the biolog- 
ical chain sustaining the economy and 
ecology of the countryside. 

Studies in India revealed that re- 
moval of frogs from cultivated areas is 
detrimental to crops. Frogs feed on 
crabs which harm rice. Insects and in- 
sect larvae, crabs, and earthworms ac- 
count for 90% of their food. Frogs also 
control freshwater fish parasites, 
thereby helping maintain healthy fish 
stocks. Frogs consume their weight in 
food daily. According to Indian scien- 
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tist, GM Oza of the Ecology Commis- 
sion of the International Union for En- 
vironmental Protection, the mass 
slaughter of frogs for export may lead 
to a widespread malaria outbreak on 
the Indian subcontinent. Already, the 
killing of frogs has led to the introduc- 
tion of insecticides with all their detri- 
mental side effects. 

In March of 1987, the Indian Govern- 
ment banned the export of frogs. For- 
merly the world’s chief exporter of dis- 
membered frogs, India has now yielded 
that position to Bangladesh. 

The Agriculture Ministry in 
Bangladesh plans to place a formal pro- 
posal at a Cabinet meeting soon, de- 
manding a ban on frog leg exports. The 
Agricultural Minister pointed out that 
the export of lizard skin had been ban- 
ned under a martial law regulation. 
Bangladesh has imposed a ban on killing 
of frogs during the period from April 
15 to July 15, but the killing allegedly 
continues even during this period. 

Bangladesh began exporting frog 
legs in 1972. During the four years prior 
to 1986, exports totaled 18 million 
pounds of frogs. The export is based 
on the bullfrog Rana tigrina, collected 
in the districts of Mymensingh and 
Sylhet. 

An inordinate amount of cruelty is 
attached to this business. Frogs are 
dumped alive into gunny sacks, which 
are banged on the ground to permit the 
contents to settle. Sewn sacks are piled 
into trucks and driven hundreds of miles 
to cutting centres. 

If trade in frog legs cannot be re- 
placed by other sources of income, then 
new control strategies, development aid 
programmes, and cultural techniques 
need to be developed to guarantee an 
income source to villagers who now par- 
tially depend on the collection of frogs. 
Only 15 years ago, frogs were consi- 
dered harbingers of the monsoons and 
killing them was regarded as an offense 
against Nature. Cash has eroded that 
belief. One way to bring back those days 
is for Bangladesh to totally ban frog 

1 per pYnnHc; 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Address po- 
lite letters to: HE Mr Hussain 
Mohammad Ershad, President, Parli- 
ament House, Dhaka, 

BANGLADESH; and Mr Mirza Ruhul 
Amin, Minister for Agriculture, same 
address. Send copies of letters and re- 
sponses to APPEN and to the cam- 
paign coordinator: Mir Dost Md 
Khan, Executive Secretary, Friends 
of the Earth Bangladesh, 79 Road No 
11-A, Dhanmondi R/A, Dhaka, 
BANGLADESH. 

MAIL MISSIVES FOR 
MUTTONS 

We are asking people to write to the 
Tasmanian government and the King Is- 
land Council to stop the Mutton Bird 
killing season. This killing is ecologi- 
cally destructive, threatening the 
Orange-bellied Parrot as well as the 
Mutton Bird. The Orange-bellied Parrot 
is being driven toward extinction. It 
winters on King Island at the time of 
the Mutton Bird killing season. When 
disturbed, as frequently happens when 
Mutton Bird hunters are in the area, 
the parrots leave and do not return. 
Hunters inflict slow deaths on adult 
Mutton Birds and their chicks each kill- 
ing season. 

Please write: RT. HON. Premier R 
Gray, 11 Beech St., Launceston, 7250, 
TASMANIA; and King Island Council, 
POB 147, Currie, King Island, 7256, 
TASMANIA. For information, write: 
Marianne Heynemann, POB 256, 
Mitcham, 3132, TASMANIA. 

MALAYSIAN ACTIVISTS 
RELEASED 

In early January, the Malaysian gov- 
ernment released 107 government cri- 
tics who had been detained in a series 
of arrests that began in November, 1987. 
The group of detainees included many 
environmentalists and tribal rights ac- 
tivists, as well as opposition party mem- 
bers. Thirty-three people remain in cus- 
tody. 

Among those released were Harrison 
Ngau of Sahabat Alam Malaysia 
(Friends of the Earth Malaysia), a 
leader of the grassroots campaign to 
stop the Bakun Dam project in 
Sarawak. Ngau is now serving a two- 
year restricted residence order. Also re- 
leased were 42 members of Sarawak 
rainforest tribes, who were facing crim- 


inal charges for protecting their lands 
against illegal logging by blockading ac- 
cess roads. 

Tribe members were released on 
$1000 bond and are scheduled to appear 
in court October 31, 1988. Tribe officials 
say they will continue their opposition 
to rainforest logging. 

An international mission of represen- 
tatives from Friends of the Earth Lon- 
don, Survival International, and the In- 
ternational Union for Conservation of 
Nature recently returned from Sarawak 
with a grim report on the social and 
environmental impact of logging. They 
explained that state authorities are ex- 
propriating native lands and handing 
them out as timber concessions. Mission 
leader, Robin Hanbury-Tenison, Presi- 
dent of Survival International, reported 
that “the government continues to deny 
the people’s rights to their lands.” 

The mission met with tribal groups, 
lawyers, and community organizers, as 
well as James Wong, Sarawak Minister 
of the Environment and Tourism. 
Wong, a timber tycoon with over 
300,000 hectares of forest concessions, 
saw “no conflict of interest” in also hold- 
ing the position of Environment Minis- 
ter. The mission found evidence that 
Wong’s own timber company, Limbang 
Trading, sells timber that is on the pro- 
tected species list of the government’s 
own Select Committee on Fauna and 
Flora — which Wong also chairs. 

Wong dismissed the mission’s specific 
concern over the arrests of Sarawak 
tribes people and the impact of logging 
on their lands. “We don’t want them run- 
ning around like animals,” he said. “The 
problem is to settle them down.” 

Koy Thomson, Friends of the Earth 
representative, spoke for the mission: 
“We call on the government of Malaysia 
to halt the arrests and detaining of its 
citizens and to stop its present policy 
of leasing out tribal lands as timber con- 
cessions. With 60% of the world’s export 
of tropical logs coming from Malaysia, 
our findings show the urgent need for 
international action on the trade in trop- 
ical timber.” 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: The 33 people 
still in jail are being denied visitors 
and legal counsel and may be detained 
for up to two years without trial. Your 
letters calling for their immediate and 
unconditional release are urgently 
needed. Send letters, also stating your 
opposition to rainforest logging and 
explaining that you will discourage 
tourism in Malaysia and the use of 
Malaysian products in your country, 
to: Prime Minister Mahatir 

Mohamad, Government of Malaysia, 
Kuala Lumpur, MALAYSIA. 

— Denise Voelker 

HAWAIIANS LAUNCH 
CAMPAIGN 

Hawaiian activists fighting geother- 
mal development on their rainforest 
lands are facing a new threat to their 
environment. This time it comes from 
outer space. 

Japanese and American firms are cur- 
rently competing for the contract to 
develop a rocket launching pad near 
Ka’u, at the base of Mauna Loa volcano 
on the island of Hawaii. Because of 
Hawaii’s unique position in the open 
ocean, just 19 degrees north of the 
equator, launching satellites into an 
equatorial orbit from there would con- 
sume less fuel than launching from more 
northerly sites. According to experts at 
Goddard Space Center in Maryland, 
there are now 162 satellites in equato- 
rial orbit — and plenty of room for 
more. 

Fierce local opposition to the 
Hawaiian spaceport focuses on resettle- 
ment problems associated with the plan 
and violations of the sacred lands of the 
goddess Pele through drilling and pollu- 
tion. In addition to the proposed 500- 
acre spaceport, over 45,000 acres are 
needed to create a buffer zone for space 
launches. Establishment of this zone 
would displace thousands of Hawaiians 
and disrupt one of the most productive 
fishing areas in the islands. 

Identified as one of the punana, or 
“cradles of Hawaiian culture, this land 
has been recognized as a National His- 
toric Landmark since 1966. Sites in the 
area preserve the longest record of 
human habitation in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, and include the most sacred place 
of worship of Pele. “Kapu Ka’u is sa- 
cred to us,” explains Dr. Emmett Aluli, 
Native Hawaiian activist and vice pres- 


ident of Pele Defense Fund. “There are 
areas of rainforest unique to the planet. 
The economic gains don’t justify de- 
stroying those areas.” 

The project promises only 200 short- 
term jobs, most of them requiring tech- 
nical skills not possessed by the farmers 
and fishermen of the area. The 
spaceport plan violates the 1920 
Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 
which designated 11,000 acres in Ka’u 
for homesteading by native Hawaiians. 
These acres of farmland and rainforest 
would fall into the buffer zone of the 
spaceport and so become uninhabitable 
for the life of the spaceport. 

Another element of the spaceport op- 
erations, the launching and landing 
noises — including orbiter reentry sonic 
boom — came under fire by the Pele 
Defense Fund after the announcement 
of a launching schedule of “several times 
a week.” One spaceport development 
company, the American Rocket Com- 
pany (AMROC), explained the need for 
such a busy launch schedule, “Our objec- 
tive is to become the Federal Express 
of outer space,” said George Koopmen, 
president of AMROC. 

Local opponents fear that spaceport 
water needs of up to one million gallons 
of fresh water per launch would severely 
overtax a water supply already thinly 
stretched between agribusiness, 
tourism, ranching, and subsistence 
farming. 

By its own admission, AMROC hopes 
to cut comers. “If you use conventional 
rocketry of the 1960s and don’t try to 
have state-of-the-art technology you can 
launch quite successfully and economi- 
cally,” said J.W.A. Buyers of AMROC*. 

Whether Hawaii inherits a cut-rate 
spaceport where only the problems are 
state-of-the-art remains to be seen. Ul- 
timately, it may be Hawaii’s unique loca- 
tion that saves it from this type of de- 
velopment. Officials at McDonnell- 
Douglas, the world’s largest commercial 
rocket company, say that logistical prob- 
lems involved in getting equipment and 
payloads to Hawaii far override the ad- 
vantages of the state’s equatorial loca- 
tion. 

— Denise Voelker 

TORPIDITY, TURMOIL, 
TURBULENCE, 
TURBIDITY, AND 
TURGIDITY BESET 
PANAMA 

Few engineering projects in the 
world mean so much to so many nations 
as the Panama Canal. Each year 80 
countries use the canal for shipping. It 
has become the foundation of Panama’s 
developing economy, generating 17% of 
the national income. And for the US it 
is such a militarily strategic route that, 
at all times, it is protected by 10,000 
American troops. 

Yet the most serious threat to the 
canal is not military — it’s environmen- 
tal. [ed. note: See “No Roots, No 
Canal,” Mabon 86 EF!, for a discus- 
sion of environmental threats to the 
canal. We know of no reports available 
on the canal’s threats to the environ- 
ment .] The canal is silting up after dec- 
ades of watershed erosion. Last year 
when it became clear that the canal is 
threatened by environmental problems, 
Panama and the US began taking steps 
to address the issue. But those meas- 
ures have fallen victim to the political 
turmoil surrounding the US campaign 
to oust Panama’s military leadership. If 
the political problems continue to delay 
emergency conservation, it may soon be 
impossible to save the canal and 
Panama’s economic future. 

Only recently has the impact upon 
the 74-year-old canal of the destruction 
of the watershed become apparent. 
About 52 million gallons of fresh water 
are used to lift each ship through a 
series of locks over Panama’s mountain- 
ous backbone. Most of the water for 
these aquatic elevators is drawn from 
Gatun Lake, near the Caribbean side 
of the isthmus. The remaining water is 
tapped from nearby Madden Lake, a 
man-made reservoir which also serves 
a hydroelectricity grid. 

In March 1987, a sudden power black- 
out occurred in parts of Colon and 
Panama City. The source of the problem 
was Madden. Soil from the steep 
watershed slopes had washed into the 
reservoir, displacing the water needed 
for electricity generation. The destabili- 
zation of the watershed was the result 
of uncontrolled deforestation, mainly 
from logging concessions and from sub- 


sistence farmers who slash and bum 
forests in order to plant crops and graze 
cattle. 

The blackout underscored dire predic- 
tions made two months earlier by a gov- 
ernment panel headed by Stanley Hec- 
kadon Moreno, Panama’s most outspo- 
ken environmentalist. Heckadon stated 
that 70% of the watershed’s lush tropi- 
cal forests had been cleared. He warned 
that at the current deforestation rate 
— 1200 to 2000 acres a year — silt will 
fill as much as 40% of the lake by the 
year 2000, dramatically reducing the 
canal’s cargo limits and revenues by the 
time Panama takes over the canal from 
the US that same year. 

A month after the blackout, Panama’s 
environmental regulatory agency (IN- 
RENARE) passed a decree outlawing 
the destruction of any tree more than 
five years old for the next five years. 
The decree was hailed as the most strin- 
gent environmental law in Latin 
America — if it could be enforced. But 
it couldn’t. 

Lacking financial resources to police 
the forests, INRENARE could do little 
more than regulate the logging conces- 
sions. It would be too difficult for the 
agency to monitor the 100,000 farming 
families and force them to give up their 
only means of livelihood. 

Heckadon believes that only $2 mil- 
lion would be required to institute 
watershed restoration and conservation 
measures, which would include the re- 
training of fanners in new, less destruc- 
tive agricultural techniques. The sum 
could be generated by raising shipping 
tolls two cents per ton. 

Heckadon’s proposal did not go far 
with Panama Canal Commission, the 
joint Panamanian-US agency charged 
with administering the canal until the 
year 2000. The US dominated commis- 
sion opposes raising the toll. As the 
commission sees it, because the damage 
to the watershed “results primarily, if 
not entirely, from the agricultural prac- 
tices of Panamanian users of the 
watershed, costs relating to protecting 
or rehabilitating the watershed from 
these practices are clearly the responsi- 
bility of Panama. They should not be a 
cost properly incurred by the commis- 
sion or canal users.” 

The Commission conveniently passed 
the siltation problem on to the United 
States Agency for International De- 
velopment (USAID). Panamanian en- 
vironmentalists have criticized past 
USAID projects for perpetuating 
rather than slowing deforestation. The 
agency, for example, has funded large- 
scale cattle ranching schemes and road- 
building projects that have opened 
forested areas to agribusiness. How- 
ever, in recent years, USAID has put 
more of its resources into sound 
watershed protection, while multilat- 
eral development banks — the World 
Bank and InterAmerican Development 
Bank — continue to fund projects which 
destroy rainforests. 

USAID’s main objective was to 
strengthen INRENARE by increasing 
its staff, providing technical expertise, 
and assisting in the design of reforesta- 
tion programs. One early program as- 
sisted the Kuna Indian tribe by creating 
a forest park on the border between the 
tribe’s reservation and public lands (see 
article on the Nusagandi Park, Litha 
86). Managed by trained Kuna tribes 
people, the park has already paid off 
in terms of higher levels of rainfall, re- 
duced soil erosion, and greater crop 
yields. Another program involved giv- 
ing a $1 million grant to Fundacion de 
Panama, a coalition of grassroots con- 
servation groups, for environmental 
education and reforestation programs. 

USAID’s projects, however, sud- 
denly ended in December 1987, when 
Panama’s military leader, Brig. Gen. 
Manuel Antonio Noriega, gave the 
agency two weeks to get out of Panama. 
The order came as the US increased 
pressure to force Noriega out of power 
in favor of a democratically elected civi- 
lian government. 

By January 1988, USAID’s office in 
Panama City was deserted, and its 
workers were back in Washington, DC. 
What remains in Panama is the slim 
hope that the political turmoil will end 
soon enough for international attention 
to focus on the canal. If environmen- 
talists’ predictions about siltation rates 
are accurate, Panama has but a short 
time to effect a revolution in land-use 
patterns and save the watershed. 

— Denise Voelker 
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EF! Directory 

The Earth First! Directory lists the contact points 
for the international Earth First! movement. It is divided into four sections: 
1) National EF! offices in the United States; 2) International contacts; 3) 
Active EF! Chapters or Groups; and 4) Contact persons where there is as yet 
no active EF! group. If you are interested in becoming active with the Earth 
First! movement, reach the folks listed for your area. 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal is an independent entity 
within the international Earth First! movement, and is not the newsletter of the 
Earth First! movement. It does, however, provide a forum for Earth First !ers 
around the world. This directory is provided as a service to independent EF! 
groups* If you would like to be listed as a contact or as a group, please contact 
Bob Kaapar (305 N. Sixth St., Madison, WI 53704 (608)241-9426). Please send 
address changes or corrections to him also. If you do not have a phone number 
listed, please send it to him. Bob acts as coordinator for local EF! groups for 
the EF! movement. 

LOCAL NEWSLETTERS: Addresses marked with 
a produce either an Earth First! newsletter or 
regular mailings for their area or issue. Contact 
them directly to receive their newsletter or otherwise 
be on their mailing list. 


NATIONAL EF! 


EARTH FIRST! JOURNAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS & TRINKETS 
Earth First! 

POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

(602) 622-1371 

EARTH FIRST! FOUNDATION 
POB 50681 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

EF! RAINFOREST ACTION * 

Bay Area Earth First! 

POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

EF! GRIZZLY BEAR TASK FORCE 
Western Office 
POB 6151 

Bozeman, MT 59715 

Eastern Office 
Rt 1, Box 232 
Parkersburg, WV 26101 

EF! BIODIVERSITY TASK FORCE * 
Jasper Carlton 
Rt 1, Box 232 
Phrkersburg, WV 26101 

PAW (PRESERVE APPALACHIAN 
WILDERNESS) 

Jamie Sayen 

RR 1, POB 132-A 

North Stratford, NH 03590 

(603) 636-2624 

EF! DIRECT ACTION FUND * 

Mike Roselle 
POB 210 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

Roger Featherstone 
Box DB 

Bisbee, AZ 85603 
(602) 432-4145 

EF! WOLF ACTION NETWORK * 
Tom Skeele 
POB 272 

Yosemite, CA 95389 
(209)379-2801 

INTERNATIONAL 
EF! GROUPS 

AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Lismore 
New South Wales 2480 
Australia 

Marianne Heynemann 
PO Box 256 
Mitchem, 3132 
AUSTRALIA 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Paul Watson 
POB 48446 
Vancouver, BC 
V7X 1A2 CANADA 

(604) 688-SEAL 

ENGLAND 
Chris Laughton 
do §7 Wood Lane 
G re as by, Wirral, 

L49 ZPU 

ENGLAND, 1513187 
(051)606-0207 

Fearghuis McKay 
11 Pretoria St. 

Scottswood 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 
NE15 GBA 
ENGLAND 

JAPAN 
Rick Davis 

400 Yamanashi-ken, Kofu-shi 
Saiwai-cho, 18-11 
Kofu, Japan 
(0552) 28-5386 

MEXICO 
J. Banks 
Apto Postal 
Box 381 

Guaymas, Sonora 
Mexico 

SCOTLAND 
Grant Collie 
6 Mansfield Place 
Edinburgh, EH3 6LE 
Scotland 

UNITED KINGDOM 
SPAIN 

Marta Maranon 
Espalter 10 
Madrid 28014 
Spain 
91-239-5423 


LOCAL GROUPS 


ARIZONA EARTH FIRST! * 

Ned Powell 

POB 5871 

Tucson, AZ 85703 

(602)745-3907 


Prescott Earth First! 
POB 25510 

Prescott Valley, AZ 86312 
(602)776-1335 

Gristle 
POB 1525 
Prescott, AZ 86302 


CALIFORNIA EARTH FIRST! 
GROUPS 

CHICO EARTH FIRST! 

Michele Miller 
POB 5625 
Chico, CA 95927 
(916)894-7362 

EASTERN SIERRA EF! 

Sally Miller 
POB 22 

Lee Vining, CA 93541 
(619)647-6360 

LOS ANGELES EARTH FIRST! 

POB 3811 

S Pasadena, CA 91030-6811 
(818)784-6176/905-0583 

Wide Network Environmental Think 
Thnk (WNETT) 

13110 Bloomfield St. 

Sherman Oaks, CA 91423 

NORTHCOAST EF! GROUPS 

Northcoast EF! * 

POB 368 

Bayside, CA 95524 

Greg King (707)826-1621/9557 

Bill Devall (707)822-8136 

URIAH EF! 

Sequoia/Garv & Bette Ball 
POB 1415 
Ukiah, CA 95482 
(707)468-1660/468-1355 

South Humboldt EF! 

Darryl Chemey 
do POB 34 
Garberville, CA 95440 
(707)923-2931/2913 


PENINSULA EARTH FIRST! 
Madeleine von Laue 
1020 Bryant St. 

Palo Alto, CA 94301 
(415)323-3843 

SAN DIEGO EARTH FIRST! 
Van Clothier 
POB 674 

Del Mar, CA 92014 
(619)481-6784 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY EF! * 
Karen Pickett 
POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

SANTA BARBARA EF! 

Tom Dudley 
POB 14124 

Santa Barbara, CA 93107 
(805)968-0128, 961-4203 (W) 

Lee-Dog Dyer 
939 Camino del Sur 
Goleta, CA 93117 
(805)685-7892 

SANTA CRUZ EF! * 

Karen DeBraal 
POB 344 

Santa Cruz, CA 95061 
(408)335-7768 

YOSEMITE EF! 

Tom Skeele 
POB 272 

Yosemite, CA 95389 
(209)379-2801 


COLORADO EARTH FIRST! * 
Walkabout Newsletter 
Box 1166 

Boulder, CO 80306 
Eric Holle 

1126 James Canyon Dr. 

Boulder, CO 80302 
(303)442-5518 

CSU Earth First! 

Box 708 
LSC CSU 

Ft. Collins, CO 80523 

CONNECTICUT EARTH FIRST! 
Connecticut College EF! 

Bruce Mac Laren & Sam Leubke 
Box 970 

Connecticut College 
New London, CT 06320 
(203)447-7627 

FLORIDA EARTH FIRST! * 
Reed & Myra Noss 
6820 SW 78th St. 

Gainesville, FL 32608 
(904) 372-6255 

HAWAII EARTH FIRST! 

Paul Faulstich 
EWC Box 1265 
1777 East-West Rd 
Honolulu, HI 96848 
(808)955-3108 


MAINE EARTH FIRST! 

Gary Lawless 
Gulf of Maine Books 
61 Main St. 

Brunswick, ME 04011 
(207)729-5 083 

MIDWEST HEADWATERS EF! * 
Bob Kaspar 
305 N. Sixth St. 

Madison, Wl 53704 
(608)241-9426 

Hank Bruse 
KA9TIF (short wave) 

235 Travis Drive 
Wisconsin Rapids, WI 54494 
(715)423-5 636 

Chicago Earth First! * 

POB 6424 
Evanston, IL 60204 
(312)341-0800 (day) 
(312)454-9002/677-9464 

Paul Rechten 
7405 Shields Rd. 

Harvard, IL 60033 
(815)943-4178 

Twin Cities EF! 

213 W. 26th Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55404 
(612)879-0630 

MISSOURI EARTH FIRST! 

The Gateway EF! Tribe 
POB 1961 

St. Louis, MO 63111 
(314)752-5011 

MONTANA EARTH FIRST! * 
Yellowstone EF! 

Randall Restless 
Box 6151 

Bozeman, MT 59715 
(406)587-3356 

Wild Rockies EF! 

Jake Jagoff 
834 Sherwood 
Missoula, MT 59802 
(406)549-2485(h) 

(406)243-6273(w) 

Jim Field 
POB 4786 

Missoula, MT 59806 
(406)549-6082 

NEW HAMPSHIRE EF! * 

Daniel Mackay 
POB 865 

Lincoln, NH 03251 
(603)745-3373 

NEW MEXICO EARTH FIRST! 

Brad Lagorio * 

2405 Meadow Rd SW 
Albuquerque, NM 87105 
(505)873-0299 

Ron Mitchell 
Route 14 Box 257 B 
Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505)473-4203 

Rich Ryan 
456 Amado St. 

Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505)984-1097 

Claire Cochran 
POB 1184 

Rancho de Taos, NM 87557 
(505)758-9397 

NEW YORK EARTH FIRST! 
Long Island EF! * 

John Edsall & Linda Yuhas 
Box 455 

Plainview, NY 11803 
(516)924-4739 

Long Island EF! 

Box 2036 

Setauket, NY 11733 
(516)862-9450 

New York City EF! 

POB 20488 

Tompkins Square Station 
New York City, NY 10009 
(212)420-0621 

OHIO VALLEY EF! 
do Brian & Theresa Hagemann 
727 ML King Jr Dr #502 West 
Cincinnati, OH 45220 
(513)961-3660 

OREGON EARTH FIRST! 

POB 1437 
Merlin, OR 97532 

TEXAS EARTH FIRST! * 
Barbara Dugelby 
POB 7292 
University Station 
Austin, TX 78713 
(512)441-4288 

Austin Earth First! 

Jean Crawford 
POB 7292 
University Station 
Austin, TX 78713 
(512)459-8833 

East Texas EF! 

Redwolf & Sassafras 
Rt 3, Box 113 
Cleveland, TX 77327 
(713)592-7664 

VERMONT EARTH FIRST! 

Erik Sohlberg 
RR1, Box 80-A 
East Corinth, VT 05040 
(802)439-6266 

VIRGINIA/DC EARTH FIRST! 

Robert F. Mueller 

Rt. 1 Box 250 

Staunton, VA 24401 

(703)885-6983 

Celeste Kennedy * 

2257 Hatton St. 

Virginia Beach, VA 23451 

WASHINGTON EARTH FIRST! * 
Mitch Freedman 
POB 2962 

Bellingham, WA 98227 
(206)734-6419 

Seattle EF! 

George Draffan 
POB 95316 
Seattle, WA 98145 


North Central WA EF! 
Mike Jakubal 
POB 3566 

Wenatchee, WA 98807 

Shuksan EF! 

David Helm 
POB 1731 

Ferndale, WA 98248 

Okanogan Highlands EF! 
POB 361 

Republic, WA 99166 

Columbia Plateau EF! 
Brian Barry 
913 S. 41st #17 
Yakima, WA 98908 
(509)965-2241 

Blue Mountain EF! 

Jed Smith & Hugh Glass 
POB 248 

College Place, WA 99324 

Olympic Peninsula EF! 
Robin McMillan 
POB 368 

Port Townsend, WA 98368 

Olympia EF! 

POB 10147 
Olympia, WA 98502 

LOCAL 

CONTACTS 


ALASKA 
Julie McCombs 
POB 954 

Kodiak, AK 99615 
(907)486-6942 

ARKANSAS 
Jerry Price 
Rt. 2 

Pettigrew, AR 72757 
(501)521-7799 

CALIFORNIA 
Dakota Sid Clifford 
15440 St. Hwy 174 
Grass Valley, CA 95945 
(916)273-7186 

EF! Wiccan-Celtic Warriors 
L. Morrigan & L. Gwydion 
POB 3811 

S. Pasadena, CA 91030 
(213)224-1839 

UC Santa Cruz 
Rob & Kim Burton 
H-17 Koshland Way 
Santa Cruz, CA 95064 
(408)425-1383 

Chuck Youmans 

3105 Prefumo Canyon Road 

San Luis Obispo, CA 93401 

CONNECTICUT 
Mary Lou Sapone 
POB 3355 

Danbury, CT 06813-3355 

Larry Block 
151 Paul Place 
Fairfield, CT 06430 
(203)254-3646 

DELAWARE/MARYLAND 
Greg DeCowsky 
Campaign Against 
Ocean Waste Disposal 
POB 831 

Newark, DE 19715-0831 
(301)275-8091 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
David J. Intirone 
POB 44330 

Washington, DC 20026-4330 
(202)547-1196(w)/544-5467(h) 

FLORIDA 

Black Rhino Vegetarian Soc. 
MaVynee O. Betsch 
Rt 3, Box 292 
American Beach, FL 32034 

PAN 

do 1507 Edgevale Rd 
Fort Pierce, FL 33482 
(305)466-0833 

IDAHO 

Kay Morris 

516 E. Highland View 

Boise, ID 83702 

(208)345-5718 

ILLINOIS 

EF! Edwardsville 

Ramin & Sarah 

110 N. Main, Suite 201 

Edwardsville, IL 62025 

(618)692-1603 

INDIANA 

Marijean Stephenson 
3415 Stone Road 
Marion, IN 46953 
(317)674-5670 

Jenifer Traas 
POB 7002 

Terre Haute, IN 47802 
(812)232-6259 

IOWA 

John Christensen 
RR1 

Storm Lake, I A 50588 

MARYLAND 
Leonard J. Kerpelman 
2403 W. Rogers 
Baltimore, MD 21209 
(301)367-8855 

Western Maryland 
Dale England 
814 Stewart Ave #2 
Cumberland, MD 21502 

MICHIGAN 
Mary Miceli 
Oakland University 
128 W. Hopkins 
Pontiac, MI 48055 

(313) 332-9426 

MISSOURI 
Sue Skidmore 
1364 S. Plaza 
Springfield, MO 65804 
(417)882-2947 

Laurie Britz 
1258 Whitehawk 
0‘Fallon, MO 63366 

(314) 281-3952 


NEW YORK 
Gary Bennett 
127 Vassar St 
Rochester, NY 14607 

(716) 461-0797 

OHIO 
John Katko 
41953 Adel be rt 
Elyria, OH 44035 
(216)324-7522 

Craegh Limpach 
161 Courtland 
Elyria, OH 44035 
(216)366-9821 

PENNSYLVANIA 
John McFarland 
POB 179 

Pt. Pleasant, PA 18950 

David Hafer 
do Otzinachson 
POB 65 

Lewisburg, PA 17837 

(717) 523-3107 


Antoinette Dwinga 
842 Library Ave. 

Carnegie, PA 15106 
(412)279-8911 

TENNESSEE 
Jeff & Kim Turner 
1726 Forest Ave. 

Knoxville, TN 37916 
(615)522-8521 

WASHINGTON 
US Friends of the Wolf 
USNW Support Office 
Carl Schwamberger 
3517 1/2 #7 Fremont Ave N 
Seattle, WA 98103 

WYOMING 
Magpie 
655 N Cedar 
Laramie, WY 82070 
(307)745-4484 


Earth First! 
Bulletins 


*EARTH FIRST! WESTERN 
MARYLAND. Anyone who would like 
to form an EF! group in the western 
Maryland/ southwestern Pennsylvania/ 
West Virginia area, please contact Dale 
England, 814 Stewart Ave. Apt.2, Cum- 
berland, MD 21502; 301-724-7058. 

*FIRST FLORIDA GREEN CON- 
FERENCE. Friday evening, May 13 to 
Sunday afternoon, May 15; at Camp 
Thunderbird near Apopka, FL. For 
info, contact ' Tampa Bay Area Peace 
Education Program, 130 19th Ave, SE, 
St. Petersburg, FL 33705. 

♦HELP LOCATE AND PROMOTE 
CENTRAL APPALACHIAN ECO- 
LOGICAL PRESERVES. Ecological 
preserves are now being designated 
throughout the world, from the Arctic 
to the Equator, but so far not in the 
eastern United States — the region of 
one of the world’s richest and most di- 
verse temperate forests. Thus, Earth 
First! believes it’s time for action. We 
need geographers, geologists, ecologists, 
naturalists, publicists, and activists to 
define boundaries and promote such 
preserves in the Appalachians; using 
maps, aerial photos and ground truth 


USUAL DISGUSTING 
PLEA FOR MONEY 

The Earth First! movement runs on 
your financial support. We don’t need 
as much as other groups since we are 
grassroots, volunteer, decentralized 
and have low overhead. Moreover, you 
get to select where your hard-earned 
money goes. Don’t send your contribu- 
tions to this newspaper, send them di- 
rectly to one of these hard working 
groups: 

*Earth First! Foundation, POB 
50681, Tucson, AZ 85703 
(contributions to the Foundation 
are tax-deductible) 

♦Arizona Earth First!, POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
♦Bay Area Earth First!, POB 83, 
Canyon, CA 94516 
♦Biodiversity Task Force, Jasper 
Carlton, Rt 1, Box 232, Parkersburg, 
WV 26101 

♦Colorado Earth First!, Box 1166, 
Boulder, CO 80306 
♦Florida Earth First!, 6820 SW 78th 
St., Gainesville, FL 32608 
♦Grazing Task Force, POB 5784, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
♦Humboldt County Earth First!, 
POB 34, Garberville, CA 95440 
♦Los Angeles Earth First!, 13110 
Bloomfield St, Sherman Oaks, CA 
91423 

♦Midwest Headwaters Earth First!, 
POB 516, Stevens Point, WI 54481 
♦Montana Earth First!, Box 6151, 
Bozeman, MT 59715 
♦New Mexico Earth First!, 456 
Amado St, Santa Fe, NM 87501 
♦Nomadic Action Group, POB 210, 
Canyon, CA 94516 
♦Oregon Earth First!, POB 1437, 
Merlin, OR 97532 
♦PAW (Preserve Appalachian 
Wilderness), RR 1, Box 132-A, North 
Stratford, NH 03590 
♦Santa Cruz Earth First!, POB 344, 
Santa Cruz, CA95061 
♦Texas Earth First!, POB 7292, Uni- 
versity Station, Austin, TX 78713 
♦Washington Earth First!, POB 
2962, Bellingham, WA 98227 
♦Wolf Action Network, POB 272, 
Yosemite, CA 95389 
This fundraising appeal is placed as a 
service to the Earth First! movement. 
THANK YOU for your support! 
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to determine land use and ownership, 
vegetation types and other natural fea- 
tures. These preserves, in the range of 
several hundreds of thousands of acres 
each, would incorporate core areas of 
public land and some private valley 
lands to achieve ecological integrity (see 
Mabon 85). If you can contribute talent 
and/or facilities for this effort, contact 
R.F. Mueller, Rt.l, Box 250, Staunton, 
VA 24401 (703-885-6983). 


John Seed 

♦COUNCIL OF ALL BEINGS. The 
Council of All Beings is a series of re- 
Earthing rituals created by John Seed 
and Joanna Macy to help end the sense 
of alienation from the living Earth that 
most of us feel. Joanna, drawing on her 
despair and empowerment work, and 
John on his experience in defense of the 
world’s rainforests, co-created this 
ritual form in 1985. Since then it has 
spread to the US and Europe. 

Rediscovering our “deep ecology” — 
our interconnectedness with all beings 
— we find empowerment as agents of 
healing change. The central feature of 
the workshop is the Council of All Be- 
ings itself where we step aside from our 
solely human identification and let 
other life forms speak through us. 

John Seed is director of the Rain- 
forest Information Centre in Australia. 
Since 1979 he has been involved in direct 
actions which have resulted in the pro- 
tection of Australian rainforest. With 
Joanna Macy and Pat Fleming, he re- 
cently completed a book, Thinking Like 
a Mountain — Towards a Council of 
All Beings, which will be released by 
New Society Publishers in June. 

John’s schedule of Councils is as follows: June 17-19, 
Ben Lomond, CA, with Bill Devall; June 25-26, Chinook 
Learning Centre, WA, with Joni Pohlig; June 29-July 4, 
RRR in WA, with Bill Devall; July 15-17, Albuquerque, 
NM; July 22-24, Yellowstone Ecosystem, MT; July 29-31, 
Boulder, CO; August 6-7, Sevenoaks, VA; August 13-14, 
Toronto, Ontario. For information, contact the Rainforest 
Action Network, 300 Broadway, San Francisco 94133 (415- 
398-4404), or the local contacts: 

Quaker Center, Grace Malley, Box 686, Ben Lomond, CA 
95005 (408-336-8333) 

Chinook Learning Center, Nancy Waddell, Box 57, Clinton, 
WA 98236 (206-321-1884) 

Brad Lagorio, 2405 Meadow Rd, SW, Albuquerque 87105 
(505-873-0299) 

Don Jackson, Box 413, Big Sky, MT 59716 (406-995-4820) 
Suzanne Head, 1880 Alpine Ave #2, Boulder, CO 80302 
(303-442-0389) 

Sevenoaks Pathworks Center, Rt.l, Box 86, Madison, VA 
22727 (703-948-6544) 

Ellen Passmore, 232 Heath St. W #205, Tbronto, Ontario 
(416-486-4653) 

Cost of the workshops averages $100 for those who can 
afford it, with scholarships or work exchange available for 
those who cannot. All money that John earns beyond travel 
expenses will go to ecological work. In particular, John is 
raising money to support three volunteers working with 
the Awa Indians on the Ecuador/Columbia border to help 
protect their rainforest habitat and hunter-gatherer way 
of life. 

♦THE ACTIVE ENVIRONMEN- 
TALIST. Voice of the Wolf, a Colorado 
non-profit corporation, announces a 
new publication, The Active Environ- 
mentalist. The staff of The Active En- 
vironmentalist recognize that organiza- 
tions and foundations under the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service’s 501(c)(3) tax- 
exempt status do not have the legal free- 
dom to exercise First Amendment 
rights and instruct their readership 
about ways to counteract politically 
motivated actions (e.g., Cheney, 
Simpson, Marlenee, and Dunkle block- 
ing wolf reintroduction). This new 
periodical will not be the voice of any 
one organization and welcomes articles 
on anything concerning the environ- 
ment. To subscribe, send $18 for 12 
monthly issues to Voice of the Wolf, POB 
3178, Evergreen, CO 80439. 

♦PROGRESSIVE PERIODICALS 
DIRECTORY INPUT ASKED. Input 
is requested for listings of periodicals 
to be included in a new directory of na- 
tional progressive periodicals published 


in the US. This “Progressive Periodicals 
Directory” is published by Progressive 
Education, a non-profit organization. 
Suggestions for listings should be sent 
to Progressive Education, POB 120574, 
Nashville, TN 37212. The directory may 
also be ordered from Progressive Edu- 
cation. 

♦STOCKYARD PROTEST. Farm 
Sanctuary (POB 37, Rockland, DE 
19732) will hold a protest against animal 
abuse at the Lancaster Stockyard in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, at noon on 
May 30. Activists are invited to join. 

♦GLEN CANYON DAM AN- 
NIVERSARY. On May 7, the 25th an- 
niversary of the completion of Glen Can- 
yon Dam will be celebrated with a 
parade in downtown Page. The parade 
will feature town founders in antique 
cars, horses, dancing Indians and 
frolicking kids. Hot dam! 

♦NEW MEXICO EF! WANTS INFO 
ON ABUSES. We plan to compile a list 
of Forest Service abuses within the 
Southwest Region. We will itemize 
these abuses and present our demands 
in person to the FS Southwest Regional 
Office in Albuquerque on April 21 — 
John Muir’s Birthday. The National 
Forests within the FS SW Region are: 
Apache-Sitgreaves NF (main office: 
Springerville, AZ), Coconino 
(Flagstaff), Kaibab (Williams), Prescott 
(Prescott), Tonto (Phoenix), Coronado 
(Tucson); Gila (Silver City, NM), Lin- 
coln (Alamogordo), Cibola (Albuquer- 
que), Santa Fe (Santa Fe), Carson 
(Taos), and National Grasslands in Ok- 
lahoma and Texas Panhandles (offices 
in Texline, TX and Cheyenne, OK). 
Please specify abuses and appropriate 
demands and send to: NMEF!, 2405 
Meadow Rd SW, Alb., NM 87105; 505- 
873-0299. 

*SLC DEMO? Anyone interested in 
annoying the Forest Circus in Salt Lake 
City on Muir’s Birthday, please contact 
me. This is not an attempt to start a 
permanent group; let’s just make a little 
noise on April 21. Contact: Mattew 
Haun, 1327 Lincoln St #1, SLC, UT 
84105; 485-5417. 

♦MOBILIZATION TO SAVE THE 
GREAT LAKES. Environmentalists 
are invited to the May 13-16 Detroit/ 
Windsor/Regional Mobilization to Save 
the Great Lakes. Schedule includes pub- 
lic forum, May 13; demonstration in De- 
troit to save the Great Lakes, May 14; 
conference on Great Lakes ecological 
crisis, May 15; and non-violent blockade 
against Detroit trash incinerator, May 
16. For information, contact: The Everg- 
reen Alliance, do POB 02455, Detroit, 
MI 48202 (313-832-1738). 

♦RRR WORKSHOPS. In an attempt 
to avoid last minute scheduling prob- 
lems, the 88 RRR committee asks all 
persons wanting to lead a workshop or 
be a speaker/musician/entertainer at 
the rally to preregister by June 1. Con- 
tact Skoal Vengeance at POB 361, Re- 
public, WA 99166. 

♦INFORMATION WANTED. The 
EF! Biodiversity Task Force has begun a 
study of the effects of BLM programs on 
sensitive, Threatened and Endangered 
species of wildlife, and requests informa- 
tion from both agency and independent 
biologists and naturalists on the status 
and distribution of less known species. 
If you know of species in trouble on 
BLM lands due to habitat destruction or 
human caused mortality, write the EF! 
Biodiversity Task Force, Rt.l, Box 232, 
Parkersburg, WV 26101. This information 
is needed to develop administrative, 
legal and public education programs on 
behalf of these species and their eco- 
systems. Anonymity is assured. 


Montana 
Earth First! 
Appeals 
Gallatin 
Forest Plan 

by Ursa Minor 

The Gallatin National Forest in south- 
western Montana is one of the largest 
and wildest of the National Forests. The 
Gallatin comprises 1,735,412 acres of 
the Greater Yellowstone Ecosystem 
(GYE), and includes the Lee Metcalf 
and Absaroka-Beartooth Wilderness 
Areas, along with the Crazy, Bridger, 
and Gallatin mountain ranges. It holds 
crucial habitat for Elk, Moose, Mule 
Deer, Mountain Goats, Bighorn Sheep, 
Grizzly and Black Bears, Wolverines, 
Goshawks, Osprey, Bald and Golden 
Eagles, and numerous of the more di- 
minutive creatures that are overlooked 
by humans. 

Montana Earth First! has appealed 
the final Forest Plan and Environmen- 
tal Impact Statement (EIS) for the Gal- 
latin National Forest, released in Oc- 
tober of 1987. National Forest economic 
critic Randal O’Toole has called the Gal- 
latin “one of the worst” Forest Plans 
he has seen. The EF! appeal states: 

“. . . Montana EF! will be directly 
affected by the implementation of the 
Plan and EIS. The timber harvesting, 
road building, oil and gas, mining, and 
grazing activities contemplated by the 
Plan will diminish scenic values, de- 
grade critical wildlife habitat and water 
quality in the Forest’s renowned 
fisheries, and lower the quality of the 
recreational experiences of users of the 
Forest.” 

Here are some examples of this Plan’s 
failure to provide for maintenance of bio- 


logical integrity: 

WILDERNESS: The Gallatin cur- 
rently has 715,674 acres of designated 
Wilderness and an additional 488,400 re- 
main roadless. The Plan recommends a 
paltry 21,941 acres for Wilderness. 
Their only recommendations are for 
Lionhead and Republic Mountain, and 
these areas have been reduced 1400 
acres to cater to snowmobilers. The 
Plan fails to recommend Wilderness for 
Cowboy’s Heaven (14,000 acres) and 
Earthquake (19,800) even though these 
areas are included in the wilderness 
bills of Senator Max Baucus and Repre- 
sentative Pat Williams. Also left out was 
the 24,000-acre Hyalite Peaks roadless 
area, which is in Williams’ bill. Gallatin 
managers plan to develop 25,700 acres 
of roadless lands in the next 20 years. 

ROADS: There are currently 807 
miles of road on the Gallatin. The Forest 
plans to build 710 miles of new road in 
the next 30 years. In addition, hundreds 
of miles of road would be rebuilt, and 
170 miles of new access road would reach 
the Forest boundary. 

GRIZZLIES: The Gallatin has about 
817,400 acres of occupied Grizzly Bear 
habitat, providing 13% of the habitat 
in the GYE. The Plan would purpor- 
tedly manage 100% of occupied habitat 
in favor of the Grizzly, yet an average 
377 acres of occupied habitat would be 
logged every year, and 14,700 AUMs of 
grazing would occur yearly in Griz 
habitat. (An AUM — animal unit month 
— is the amount of forage consumed 
by a cow and her calf, or five sheep, in 
one month.) The Gallatin’s record on 
Grizzly preservation is poor: From 1981 
to 1984, 25% of the Grizzly mortality 
in the GYE occurred on the Gallatin! 

WOLVES: The Gallatin managers 
have no plans to reintroduce the extir- 
pated Gray Wolf, even though the En- 
dangered Species Act mandates that 
the Forest’s managers assure the recov- 
ery of its Endangered animals. The Gal- 
latin includes some of the best potential 
continued on page 21 


Earth First! Foundation Fiscal Report - December 31, 1987 


Operating Expenses 



Projects 


Nifty Pie Chart 


Income: 

Contributions to general fund 
Contributions to specific projects 
Interest 

Expenditures 

Projects 

Operating Expenses 

Contract Services 

Copying 

Meetings 

Postage & Shipping 
Printing & Publications 
Telephone 
Travel 

Other Expenses 

Residual 1986 Funds 
Bank Balance 12/31/87 

Projects approved, not yet spent as of 12/31/87 
Projects List 1987 

Acid Rain Symposium $800.00 

Appalachian Rendezvous $250.00 

Arizona EF! Newsletter $750.00 

Arizona Rallies $1,276.00 

Biodiversity Task Force $8,610.00 

California Rendezvous $1,000.00 

Canyons and River Environmental Center $1,200.00 

Earth First! Thbloid $750.00 

Earth First! Speakers Bureau $2,800.00 

Florida Earth First! Bioregion Project $800.00 

Free Our Public Lands $5,000.00 

Grand Canyon Uranium Mining Slideshow $800.00 

Grassroots Fundraising Book Project $95.14 

Grassroots Organizing $3,000.00 

Grizzly Bear Bike-a-thon $650.00 

Grizzly Bear Preservation Project $1,000.00 

Humboldt News Service $1,000.00 

Investigative Journalism Report $3,000.00 

Kalmiopsis National Park Proposal $200.00 

“Lifetime of Progress” Graphic $400.00 

Lone Wolf Deep Ecology Medicine Show $2,000.00 

Mateel Project $1,450.00 

Maxxam Clearcutting Information Project $1,000 

Media File Project $450.00 

Midwest Tropical Rainforest Conference $500.00 

North Cascades Bioregional Wilderness proposal $665. 00 
Northern Rockies Rendezvous $575.00 

Permaculture Conference $400.00 

Rainforest Network Coordination $910.00 

Round River Rendezvous $8,295.00 

San Juan Ecosystem Mapping $750.00 

John Seed USA Tour $1,000.00 

Southwest Old Growth Forest Plan Review $250.00 

Urban Wild Habitat $500.00 

Wilderness Issues Documentary $1,000.00 

Wilderness On The Rocks Author support $1,000.00 

Wolf Action Project $1,000.00 


$50,239.87 

$36,787.45 

12,568.00 

884.42 

$59,646.30 

$55,126.14 

4,520.16 

246.00 

378.20 

402.78 

679.87 

654.23 

138.46 

1,663.31 

357.31 

$18,858.22 

$9,451.80 

$6,783.00 
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U.S. PREDATOR CONTROL — 
A LEGACY OF DESTRUCTION 


by Tanja Keogh 

The US government Animal Damage 
Control (ADC) program (a more appro- 
pria name would be Animal Death 
Corp ) has existed since World War I, 
when the US Department of Agricul- 
ture designated funds to eradicate the 
Gray Wolf and other unwanted species. 
In 1931 sheep raisers and other livestock 
interests convinced Congress to pass 
legislation calling for “the destruction 
of all mountain lions, wolves, coyotes, 
bobcats, prairie dogs, gophers, ground 
squirrels, jackrabbits and other animals 
injurious to agriculture, horticulture, 
forestry, husbandry, game or domestic 
animals, or that carried disease.” 

Incredible as it seems, this 1931 law 
still stands and the bureaucracy it 
spawned has grown. Huge amounts of 
funds to conduct the exterminations 
have been appropriated yearly since 
then, with approximately $30 million a 
year now targeted for the destruction 
of wildlife. Between 1937 and 1970, fed- 
eral employees killed 23,830 bears, 7255 
Mountain Lions, 477,104 Bobcats and 
Lynx, 2,823,000 Coyotes, 50,283 Red 
Wolves and 1744 Gray Wolves. These 
represent pnly the animals confirmed 
as ADC victims. Non-target animals 
killed by ADC’s poisons and traps 
number in the millions and include indi- 



Two bobkittens caught in a double-trap set. Photo by Dick Randall. 


viduals of almost all large animal species 

in the US. Bald and Golden Eagles, tions that protect wildlife under the 

California Condors, Gray Wolves, ADC program. According to several 

Grizzly Bears, Mountain Lions, San government trappers, leghold traps are 

Joaquin Kit Foxes and Black-footed Fer- checked an average of twice a week, or 

rets have suffered regional extinctions “at the trappers convenience.” The pro- 

and/or reached the brink of complete gram has no regulations regarding the 

extinction largely because of ADC trap- “taking” of Threatened or Endangered 

ping and poisoning programs. species, other than reporting the body 

The truth of the Animal Damage Con- count. In short, anything goes when it 

trol program and its activities is hidden comes to protecting private ranchers’ 

from view, and the program is made profits and power, 

palatable to the public with slick prop- Hope Ryden describes this power in 

aganda describing it as “dedicated to her book, God’s Dog. From her experi- 

the protection of resources and crops, enee, ranchers are . . unquestionably 

health and public safety.” The vast the best-organized political force in the 

majority of the American people remain West. Considering that they represent 

unaware of how their money is being a rather small fraction of the total West- 

spent. em population, it is surprising to what 

Despite being involved in the animal extent they control state capitols, run 

rights and environmental movement for state conventions, and send representa- 

10 years, I only recently stumbled onto tives to Washington.” This is what one 

the horrible reality of what is taking faces when attempting to regulate or 

place on and around every “ranch” and stop their activities or welfare pro- 

on almost all of our public lands. Each grams benefiting them, 

year in California alone, over 18,000 ani- Our experience in attempting to ban 

mals are killed, at a cost to the taxpayer leghold traps in Nevada County shows 

of approximately $3 million, in the ADC the strength of these “good old boys.” 

program alone. Thousands more are Whenhearingsonthisissueweresehed- 

killed by private trappers. Most of these uled, our local Agricultural Commis- 

animals are trapped with steel-jaw sioner’s office and area Farm Bureau, 

leghold taps and while the California consisting of a handful of area ranchers, 

State Department of Fish and Game has were able to mobilize the entire Califor- 

regulations for the use of these traps nia Farm Bureau Federation, Cattle- 

by hobby fur trappers, requiring traps men’s and Woolgrower’s Associations, 

to be checked at least once every 24 their many well-paid lobbyists and at- 

hours, predator control trapping has no tomeys, the entire staff from the ADC 

such regulations. There are no regula- office in Sacramento, professors from 



Fur — when prime — is auctioned. Money goes to pay more trappers to kill more 
predators. Photo by Dick Randall. 


large agricultural colleges (UC Davis), 
other Ag and “sportsmen’s” groups, and 
ranchers from every surrounding 
county. Some of these people traveled 
over 100 miles to protect their right to 
be unregulated. 

None of these people seemed con- 
cerned with the suffering inflicted upon 
millions of animals. While caught in 
steel-jaw traps, many victims freeze to 
death, die from thirst or starvation, or 
are attacked, while helpless, by preda- 
tors. Some animals struggle so violently 
in attempts to free themselves that they 
dislocate their joints, chew off their own 
paws, or twist off limbs. Freedom is 
usually short-lived, followed by death 
from loss of blood, infection, or gan- 
grene. 

The ADC program, using trapping as 
its main “tool,” kills thousands of non- 
target animals each year, including 
those of Endangered species (e.g., Bald 
Eagles). Government studies show that 
about two-thirds of all animals caught 
in leghold traps are what trappers call 
“trash” animals. A Denver Wildlife Re- 
search Center study, aimed at Coyotes, 
reported that of 1119 animals trapped, 
injured or killed, only 138 were the 
targeted Coyotes. The remaining vic- 
tims consisted of 21 non-target species, 
including hawks, Golden Eagles, song 
birds, rabbits, and deer, as well as 63 
domestic animals. 

Department of Interior figures state 
that nationwide 80-100 million animals 
a year lose their lives to the leghold 
trap, in “hobby,” professional fur, and 
predator control trapping. Many 
species have been drastically depleted 
in numbers, or even become En- 
dangered (the Gray Wolf) or extinct (the 
Falkland Island Fox and the North 
American Sea Mink), largely because 
of trapping. Of the last three free 
California Condors, two were taken into 
the captivity, one died in a leghold trap. 

Another management “tool” used by 
the ADC program is the poison 1080, 
or sodium fluoroacetate. Discovered 
during World War II, it was hailed for 
its efficacy in killing canines. Scattered 
by truck and plane in bait all across the 
West, it killed millions of scavenging ani- 
mals, and those animals that fed on the 
scavengers, and those that fed on those 
. . . The stability of the compound is 
terrifying, with none of the victims es- 
caping the death agonies of the original. 
Victims sometimes take two hours to 
die, while experiencing painful convul- 
sions. President Nixon banned this 
poison in 1972, but the Reagan admin- 
istration reinstated it. 

As described in God’s Dog, “One rec- 
ipe for death calls for a number of live 
coyotes to be tied up and their mouths 
wired shut. While they are being tor- 
mented in this way, adrenaline pours 
into the terrified animal’s systems, 
creating strongly scented bladders and 


anal glands, which, when cut out of the 
still-living animals, provide ’passion’ 
bait for poison stations.” The “coyote 
getter” or M-44 is the next step in this 
process. As a Coyote investigates and 
pulls on the bait, she is shot in the 
mouth with sodium cyanide. On contact 
with the moisture in the Coyote’s 
mouth, or eyes or wherever it hits her, 
this releases gas, and she is gassed to 
death or blinded. In their annual report 
for FY 1986, the ADC program in 
California proudly states that 747 
Coyotes were “taken” with M-44s, and 
admits to killing 65 non-target mamma- 
lian predators “accidentally.” 

Denning, the practice of burning alive 
and/or hooking and stabbing Coyote 
pups in their den, is another “control” 
method used extensively. Coyotes are 
also chased by airplanes or helicopters 
until they drop from exhaustion and roll 
over and expose their vulnerable under- 
parts in the canine plea for mercy. They 
are then blasted with gunshot. Trained 
dogs are also used to pursue and tear 
apart their wild cousins. 

This slaughter, for the most part, has 
occurred unknown to the American pub- 
lic. If questioned, ADC officials tell us 
that it is necessary to “protect our val- 
uable resources (livestock) and the pub- 
lic health (from rabies).” Stories of 
Coyotes mutilating whole flocks of 
sheep abound, when in actuality, 80- 
90% of losses due to predation are 
caused by domestic dogs. 

The Animal Damage Control pro- 
gram is a joint federal-state-county pro- 
gram. In California, 38 counties partici- 
pate. Other states throughout the West 
have similar participation. Our small 
county has two full-time government 
trappers, each earning $35,000 a year. 
Government field agents speak to live- 
stock groups, exhorting them to sign 
up for predator control. They boast of 
the millions of Coyotes that have been 
exterminated over the years and view 
each year’s tally as the next year’s rec- 
ord to be broken. 

From the beginning of my investiga- 
tions I have run into an incredible 
amount of secrecy and obstructionism 
from ADC offices. After many months 
of research and requests under the 
Freedom of Information Act for specific 
information regarding the ADC pro- 
gram, I’ve received nothing but the old 
run around. Ten years ago information 
was obtained that showed federal trap- 
pers making a dozen or more trips to 
rid a golf course of a skunk that was 
digging up the turf, and as many visits 
to rid a neighborhood of a Raccoon that 
was eating dog food left outside for 
someone’s pet. Documents showed very 
little verified Coyote damage and re- 
vealed that just a very few individuals 
used the bulk of the trappers’ time. 

But now, specific information on this 
program is nearly impossible to obtain, 
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Forest Service clearcutting in old growth Douglas FirfWestem Hemlock forest adjacent 
to Olympic National Park, Washington. Photo by US Forest Service, courtesy of 
Forest Watch magazine. 


by Howie Wolke 

I. AN AGENCY 
OUT OF CONTROL 

The US Forest Service. To the unin- 
itiated, the name conjurs up romantic 
images of diligent rangers roaming and 
protecting the woods they love. The 
Forest Service. To the unknowing, the 
image is that of a benevolent bureau- 
cracy protecting wilderness and replac- 
ing the “rape and ruin” logging of the 
past with enlightened conservation. 
The Forest Service. It was their men 
of yesteryear — Aldo Leopold and Bob 
Marshall — who above all others in- 
vented what was to become today’s Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation System. 
The Forest Service. Shielded by the 
myth of stewardship, the illusion of com- 
petence, and the lie of alleged ecological 
responsibility. 

In the United States of America 
today, this agency is the primary force 
behind the destruction of wilderness 
ecosystems and healthy habitat. The 
Forest Service (USFS or simply FS) is 
the epitome of all that is wrong with 


bureaucracy, from the Bureau of Recla- 
mation to the Kremlin. The “Freddies” 
(Forest Rape Eagerly Done & Done In 
Endless Sequence) must be stopped, be- 
fore they complete their methodical rui- 
nation of our National Forests. 

Harsh words? You bet! But the Forest 
Service has earned those words wher- 
ever it manages forests, from the Ap- 
palachian hardwoods to the giant conif- 
ers of the Pacific Northwest. The steady 
deterioration of fish and wildlife 
habitat; alarming reductions in genetic, 
species, and ecosystem diversity; dras- 
tic losses in the opportunities for sol- 
itude and quality recreation; and the 
ugly spreading cancer of bare eroding 
earth are the legacy that — unless 
thwarted — the Forest Service will 
leave us for centuries to come. 

It is up to private citizens to stop the 
bastard children of Gifford Pinchot from 
reducing the public forests to tree farms 
laced with an unending profusion of 
roads and clearcuts. To the agency’s 
plans to continue the carnage, the time 
has come not just to say “No” but to 
say “Hell no!” 


II. HISTORICAL 
PERSPECTIVE 

During the late 19th century, Amer- 
icans gradually became aware of the 
wholesale “cut and run” destruction oc- 
curring throughout many of the nation’s 
forests. As a result, in 1891, the US Con- 
gress passed the Reservation Act, 
which included the historic “Forest Re- 
serve Clause.” Under the Reservation 
Act, the President was given authority 
to withdraw lands from the public do- 
main in order to protect them from the 
ravages of uncontrolled logging and 
mining. Under the Reserve Clause, 
Presidents Benjamin Harrison and 
Grover Cleveland began to withdraw 
public lands that would eventually be- 
come America’s National Forests . The 
first large-scale forest withdrawal oc- 
curred on February 22, 1897, when out- 
going president Grover Cleveland 
moved 21 million acres of western forest- 
lands from the public domain into the 
Forest Reserve System. Later that 
year, under President William McKin- 
ley, Congress passed “the Organic Act 
of 1897,” which in essence forbade clear- 


cutting but encouraged small-scale 
selective logging in the Forest Re- 
serves. In 1905, President Theodore 
Roosevelt signed an executive order 
which created the US Forest Service. 
Roosevelt then assigned the new 
agency to the US Department of Ag- 
riculture, and in 1907 he withdrew 
(under the Reserve Clause) 99 million 
acres from the public domain, thus 
creating the bulk of our National Forest 
System. Roosevelt’s withdrawal was 
probably the single most important con- 
servation act in the young nation’s his- 
tory. The first Chief of the US Forest 
Service was Gifford Pinchot. 

Between 1905 and World War II, the 
National Forest System grew to nearly 
its present size. During this time, the 
Forest Service bureaucracy also grew, 
but logging remained a secondary use 
of the forests, a small-scale complement 
to watershed protection, recreation, 
and wildlife. (In 1924, Aldo Leopold per- 
suaded the Forest Service to set aside 
the Gila in New Mexico as our first pro- 
tected Wilderness.) Pfior to World War 
II, the Natio nal Forests never produced, 
morethan~59F~oFTKe nation’s annual 





timber supply, and individual tree selec- 
tion was the predominant method of log- 
ging. After the war, though, the FS 
began to emphasize logging over all 
other forest uses. Between 1951 and 
1969, the annual cut increased more 
than eight-fold, from 1.5 to 12.8 billion 
btfarcT feet. Clearcutting became the pri- 
mary logging method and massive 
habitat destruction occurred through- 
out the public forests. For example, in 
Idaho’s Payette National Forest during 
the winter of 1964-65, as a result of 
clearcutting and extensive roadbuilding 
along steep unstable slopes, at least 

120.000 tons of sediment smothered the 
spawning beds of about 50,000 Chinook 
Salmon in the drainage of the South 
Fork of the Salmon River. Similar, al- 
though smaller-scale, disasters were oc- 
curring throughout the National 
Forests as new roads and clearcuts 
pushed ever deeper into formerly wild 
areas. By the 1970s, the FS had evolved 
into a bloated and intractible bureau- 
cracy dedicated to logging and road- 
building above all else. J!aday_in order 
to extract betw een 10 and. .12 billion 
boardTeetof timber each year, the FS 
and its road engineers build about 

10.000 miles of new road each year. 

III. THE PRESENT 

Recent laws have reinforced the 
Forest Service’s destructive policies. 
Guided by the Multiple Use-Sustained 
Yield Act of 1960 and the National 
Forest Management Act of 1976 — the 
law that legalized the ongoing practice 
of clearcutting in the National Forests 
— today’s FS is an agency under seige, 
plagued with internal strife as more and 
more citizens and lower level employees 
rebel against its single-minded dedica- 
tion to development. 

Despite the atrocities of the last four 
decades, within the National Forests re- 
main many of America’s unprotected (de 
facto) wildernesses. About 50 million 
acres of these sublime sanctuaries for 
evolution still survive in the National 
Forests, and it is the disposition of these 
lands — in other words, either protect- 
ing them as Congressionally-designated 
Wilderness or opening them to logging, 
roadbuilding and other destructive 
practices — that is the focus of our most 
intense public land controversy. Almost 
without fail, the FS opposes protection. 
In 1985, arrogant (now former) Forest 
Service Chief Max Peterson, admitted 
that ,_the_ Freddtes^were d^sUoymg 

about a million and a half acres pf.de 
facto wilderness each year! That is, 
roads, clearcuts, and other develop- 
ments are annually laying waste to a 
wilderness over twice the size of Rhode 
Island! And the agency projects that 
holocaust to continue until well beyond 
the year 2000. 

[ed. note: In this tabloid, ’Wilderness’ 
with a capital ’W’ refers to lands so des- 
ignated by Congress; ’wilderness’ with 
a small ’w’ refers to roadless but unde- 
signated midlands. ’Roadless Area’ 
when capitalized refers to areas offi- 
cially inventoried by the Forest Service 
as roadless .] 

In the late 1970s the Forest Service 
undertook its second nationwide study 
of roadless and undeveloped lands (sec- 
ond Roadless Area Review and Evalu- 
ation, or RARE II). The FS recom- 
mended for Wilderness designation a 
mere 15 million acres — primarily of 
rock and ice — out of approximately 80 
million acres that remained wild. Since 
RARE II, Congress has passed so- 
called “Wilderness bills” for most states 
with substantial National Forestlands. 
(Idaho and Montana are notable excep- 
tions.) These bills have “released” mil- 
lions of acres of roadless wildlands to 
FS-sponsored development. Today the 
FS is completing its first round of 
Forest-wide “Land Management Plans” 
as required by the National Forest Man- 
agement Act (NFMA). Every one of 
these plans proposes to open even more 
wild country to development, and every 
one of these plans, in effect, proposes 
to continue to turn diverse forests into 
even-aged monocultures and to 
bulldoze, develop, and destroy a magni- 
ficent domain shaped by 3.5 billion 
years of organic evolution. As the 
RARE II controversy fades, and as the 
first round of Forest Plans is completed 
(NFMA mandates revisions at 10-15 
year intervals), conservation activists 
will be forced to find new ways to halt 
the entrenched juggernaut of National 
Forest habitat destruction. The Forest 
Service must be stopped! 


X 
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iv. NATIONAL FOREST 
MANAGEMENT TODAY 

Multiple Abuse in the Public 
Forests 

There are many good men and women 
in the US Forest Service, particularly 
within the lower echelons of the agency. 
Unfortunately, because Forest Service 
promotion policy rewards budget build- 
ing, agency loyalty, and a pro-develop- 
ment bias, decision-makers who have 
advanced through the FS hierarchy 
tend to be those most dedicated to the 
government’s destructive version of 
multiple use management. 

In the broad sense, multiple use in- 
cludes outdoor recreation; habitat pro- 
tection; restoration for rare, 
Threatened, and Endangered species; 
maintaining diverse gene pools; scien- 
tific study; and watershed and airshed 
protection; as well as grazing and log- 
ging. To most Forest managers, though, 
“multiple use” primarily connotes com- 
modity production and energy-inten- 
sive motorized recreation — that is, log- 
ging, roadbuilding, livestock grazing, 
mineral development, resort develop- 
ment, and off-road vehicles (ORVs). Al- 
though the myth is of competent profes- 
sional forest managers producing an 
array of goods and services while main- 
taining a quality forest environment, 
the reality is widespread ecological de- 
struction. Here is a brief look at the 
reality of multiple use. 

LOGGING: Although the Nationa l 
Forests onl y contribute about a fifth of 
the nation’s timberproduction, Togging 
is the activity around which virtually 
all other Forest Service actions revolve. 
As we shall soon see, the environmental 
consequences of the Forest Service 
timber program are indeed far-reach- 
ing. Unfortunately, most of the high pro- 
ductivity timbered areas in the National 
Forests have already been roaded and 
logged over. 

Contrary to the myth of sustained 
yield management, most of these _gites 
have be en over-cut to the YTtenfithat 
fhey will not be able produce much ad- 
ditio nal timber for decades to come , 
until second growth stands are ready 
for “harvest.” Therefore, in order, to 
maintain an annual natio naPTi arvestll 
Ft 10- J2 billion board feet7 the FS must 


openjew areas, to-logging, each vear. 
These remaining roadless areas and 
other remaining unlogged habitat is- 
lands tend to be high, steep, and inac- 
cessible areas of inherently low produc- 
tivity. Because of this, the fe deral gov - 
ernment spends million s of dollars in 
subsidies^ each year to encourage timber 
companies tocoritmuenouyTng National 
Fore st Umberr" 

The su bsidies allow private com- 
panies to profit by logging public forests 
that would not be profitable to log in 
a free market situation today. In turn, 
large-scale logging maintains the 
“need” for the huge bureaucratic 
corps(e) of timber foresters, road en- 
gineers, and associated employees. In- 
deed, the costs of road construction, ad- 
ministration, and reforestation (the 
Forest Service pays, either directly or 
indirectly for these activities) fre- 
quently exceed the actual value of the 
timber, resulting in huge net losses to 
the US Treasury. _In 1985 _alo ne, these 
“below cost" tim ber salescost the Ame r- 
ican Taj^ayeraj^utji^ 
according to the Office of Management 
and Budget (OMB). Thus, taxpayers 
foot the bill for the destruction of our 
remaining National Forest wilderness. 
Even in the Yellowstone Ecosystem — 
world-renowned for wildlife and recre- 
ation — below cost timber sales are com- 
mon. In the six National Forests sur- 
rounding Yellowstone National Park 
(Bridger-Teton, Targhee, Shoshone, 
Custer, Gallatin, and Beaverhead), pro- 
posed Forest Plans would result in an 
annual net loss from timber manage- 
ment of $22 million each year. Many of 
these below cost sales will be in unpro- 
tected roadless areas, Grizzly Bear 
habitat, and valuable recreation lands. 
Nationwide, logging is the primary 
threat to the ecological health of the 
National Forests. (Specific impacts will 
be discussed in the next section.) 

Unfortunately, in spite of increasing 
public opposition to Jits fanatical em- 
phasis on logging, the Freddies are now 
proposing not t_Q decrease, but to 
furmerwerease logging in the NationaL 
rFbrestsTAccofclingtb arecenT study by 
The Wilderness Society, proposed 
Forest Plans nationwide call for a 25% 
overall increase (over the average an- 
nuaTcutTof recent years) in logging dur- 


ing the next decade! 

ROADS: Today Forest Service road- 
building costs the~Am e ncan taxp ayer 
aBouTT rnlf'cTbillion dollars each year. 
THe - ^j^ense”bF'roadBuiiaihg across 
steep, unstable mountainous terrain is 
a major reason for the preponderance 
of below cost timber sales in the Na- 
tional Forests. Yet, the Freddies plan 
to at least double the curr ent figure of 
350,00frFS'foad" miles during the next 
TialTcentury. One of their goals under 
the Renewable Resources Planning Act 
(1985 amendments) is to build another 

580,000 road miles during that time. Ac- 
cording to sources within the agency, 
at least 75.000 milesnf these new roads 
will be bulldozed into , National Forest 
road less areas) Clearly, the Forest Ser- 
vice is oifa roadbuilding binge of insane 
proportions. 

Most National Forestj'o.ads ape either 
IPhdedJ 2 yjIirect C ongressional appro- 
pri atio rL o r_by . ' fill 

1988, Congress appropriated 172 million 
dollars for FS road construction. This 
massive direct subsidy to the timber in- 
dustry funds the most destructive forest 
road projects. These roads are used to 
penetrate large roadless areas, disqual- 
ifying them from Wilderness considera- 
tion and opening even larger areas to 
more roads, clearcuts, off-road ve- 
hicles, poaching, and mineral explora- 
tion. ^Purchaser cr edit roads are also a 
very reaTrtKougR~tndirect, subsidy to 
the timber industry. For most major 
timber sales the FS subtracts the est i- 
mated roadbuilding cost from the stuin- 
page price of the timber, in exchange 
fo~r~ tIie purchaser building t he _ road. 
Roads built under this type of agree- 
ment are purchaser credit roads. Purch- 
aser credits are used to finance most 
of the short spur roads to individual 
timber sale cutting units. Most y ears, 
purchaser credit road_mfie&_ejiceed 
those financed directly by Congress. 


Roads, clearcuts, and other 
developments in the National 
Forests are annually laying 
waste to a wilderness over 
twice the size of Rhode Island! 


OFF-ROAD VEHICLES: Many 
owners of 4-wheel drive “muscle 
wagons,” jeeps, dirt bikes, mountain 
bikes, three-wheelers, snow machines, 
and various other ORVs claim some 
nebulous “right” to ride at will through- 
out the forests. ORVs have no redeem- 
ing value whatsoever^ They produce no 
material benefit, waste fuel, destroy the 
outdoor experie nce .f or others, cause 
erosiCIiT-ftjnPFfreams, disrupt soil re- 
lationships, harass wildlife, cost money 
to manage, and should be outlawed. Yet 
the Forest Service often promotes ORV 
use as a “legitimate multiple use.” 
Today, almost all non-Wildemess Na- 
tional Forestlands are open to ORVs. 
According to a 1977 Council on Enyiron- 
njental Quality report, *pRVs hav e 
d amaged 'every kind x J^cosvstemfimnd 
in the , UrntecTS tates. ” 

MINERALS: Under the 187 2 Mi ning 









Law public fen ds are open to virtually 
unre strained mineral exploration and 
TeveTopment. This few covers “ hard 
rock” minerals such as copper, leacT, and 
zinc. Under the Mineral Leasing Act of 
1920, expl oration and development 
rights to fossil fuels and a few other 
minerals such as phosphate are leased 
to private companies at the discretion 
of the government. Th e public has lit tle 
say in how and where mining and dril- 
ling activities occur. For example, dur- 
ing the late 1960s and early 70s, Forest 
Service and Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment (BLM) bureaucrats secretly 
leased about two million acres of Wyom- 
ing’s Bridger-Teton National Forest to 
oil companies. (The BLM manages the 
sub-surface rights on much of the Na- 
tional Forestland.) Altogether, oil 
leases cover nearly 18 million acres of 
the National Forests. Roads, oil rigs, 
pipelines, powerlines, processing 
plants, stripmines, timber sales, 
poachers, ORVs and the loss of wildlife 
habitat — often in previously roadless 
areas — frequently follow mineral leas- 
ing. There is a growing consensus that 
our public land mining laws are in need 
of major overhaul. 

RECREATION ADMINISTRA- 
TION: The National_ Forests provide 
more recreation user~Hays than do aTT 


rock and ice predominate, the FS op- 
poses Wilderness protection nearly 
everywhere in the National Forests. 
Agency plans to liquidate de facto 
wilderness are a matter of record at any 
of the eight Forest Service regional of- 
fices. For example, in Region 1 (Mon- 
tana and northern Idaho) during the 
next 10 years, the FS plans to road, 
log, or otherwise develop 2 million acres 
of the 8.4 million de facto wilderness 
acres remaining. Substantial portions of 
roadless lands contiguous to the Bob 
Marshall, River of No Return, Selway- 
Bitterroot, and Anaconda-Pintlar 
Wilderness Areas are in grave jeopardy. 
So are portions of northern Idaho’s Mal- 
lard-Larkins Roadless Area, Montana’s 
West Pioneers and the Allan Mountain 
Roadless Area along the Montana/ 
Idaho border. Roads are being 
bulldozed and clearcuts are spreading 
in spectacular roadless areas such as 
these, throughout the National Forests 
. . . right now! 

Of course, o ur re maining unprotected _ 
wildlands consist of far more than just 
spectacular, steep, recreation lands. 
They provide some of the last available 
habitat in the 48 states for Endangered 
and Threatened^ species_ such as the 
Gray Wolf and Grizzly Bear They also 
provicTeTe fuge for species that require 



Forest Service clearcut and logging deck on steep slope. 
Photo courtesy of Forest Watch magazine. 


the National Parks combined. The 
Forest Service often argues that big 
roadbuilding budgets and below cost 
timber sales are necessary because they 
“benefit” various forest users. The 
bureaucrats often cite recreation and 
administration as beneficiaries of con- 
tinued wildland industrialization . Yet al- 
m ost nobody - exc ept the logger s and 
bureaucrat s^want the roads and clear- 
cuts. Wildlife biologists, hunters, 
fishers, picnickers, hikers, skiers, hor- 
seback riders, even many small-scale in- 
dependent loggers are all saying 
“Enough!” 

WILDERNESS: In legendary 
conservationist Boh Mar abatt con- 
ducted the first Jmional Forest wilder- 
ness inventory. Marshall ide ntified 150 
million de facto wilderness acres with ifT 
fhe National Forests. Although Con- 
gressTi^profeeted over 32 million Na- 
tional Forest acres under the Wilder- 
ness Act of 1964, since Marsh all’s inven^ 
t ory the Fore st Tjervice~~ha s presided 
ove r the destruction of more t h an 60 
mil iion~acres of wilderness. As we’ve 
seen, the Freddi es lire n o w liquidating 
a bout 1 .5 m ilUbn acrgs of de facto wilder- 
ness each year. Except where ex- 
tremely steep sloped, alpine tundra, or 


either the solitude of wilderness, the 
habitat provided by old growth forests, 
or both. The future of species such as 
Fisher, Pine Marten, Wolverine, Lynx, 
Mountain Goat, Northern Flying Squir- 
rel, Northern Bog Lemming, Northern 
Goshawk, Northern Spotted Owl, 
Harlequin Duck, Pileated Woodpecker, 
Red-cockaded Woodpecker, Elegant 
Trogon, Rough-skinned Newt and vari- 
ous anadromoUs salmonoids depends in 
no small measure upon the future of 
our remaining unprotected National 
Forest wildlands. And in a larger sense, 
the continued evolution of many species 
of vertebrates depends to a great extent 
upon wilderness preservation, in the 
National Forests and elsewhere. 

RANGE: Like most other public 
lands, the National Forests are plagued 
by severe overgra zing. Nationwide, 
fewer than 35d»0()'>«tttemen depend 
upon the jpuMicJfends for at least a por- 
tion of their operation, and all th e pub lic 
lands produce T essThan 2%~ o f America’s " 
red' meat supply ! E ven m ihe 11 western 
pub lic-lands states, onl y 12% of the fo" 
age used by l ivest ock comes from the 
b uBIicTands . Yet over half of the Na- 
tional Forestlands are currently allotted 
for cattle and sheep grazing. 



THE MYTH OF 
MULTIPLE USE 

According to the Multiple Use-Sus- 
tained Yield Act of 1960, the National 
Forests “shall be administered for out- 
door recreation, range, timber, 
watershed, and wildlife and fish pur- 
poses.” However noble and environmen- 
tally sound the idea of multiple use once 
may have seemed, it is becoming abun- 
dantly clear that in practice the idea 
hasn’t worked. Behind the smokescreen 
of multiple use, the Forest Service has 
clearcut millions of acres and crisscros- 
sed its domain with one of the most ex- 
tensive road systems on Earth. The 
Freddies have clearcut along the west- 
ern boundary of Yellowstone National 
Park; promoted a dirt bike race in prime 
Griz habitat on Montana’s Flathead Na- 
tional Forest; clearcut the perimeter of 
Mt. St. Helens shortly after its 1980 
eruption (in order to preclude Congress 
from designating a large National Monu- 
ment); logged two designated Wilder- 
ness Areas in East Texas under the 
guise of insect control; supported James 
Watt’s failed attempt to open designated 
Wildernesses to oil leasing; clearcut sa- 
cred Indian religious sites throughout 
the Northwest; and applied car- 
cinogenic herbicides to logged over 
lands in order to kill deciduous species 
that compete with the preferred (by 
timber cutters) conifers. Multiple use 
has damaged watersheds, eliminated 
entire populations of rare species, de- 


stroyed recreation opportunities on mil- 
lions of acres for backcountry users, re- 
duced Elk and other game populations 
throughout the West, and promoted the 
development of a non-sustainable Na- 
tional Forest-dependent timber indus- 
try. Multiple use is anthropocentric and 
encourages bad forestry. Indeed, the 
very word “use” carries with it anti- 
wilderness connotations. Multiple use 
does not recognize the intrinsic value 
and rights of ecosystems, species, sub- 
species and populations. 

Earth First! suggests that our Na- 
tional Forests instead be managed for 
multiple benefits based upon the intrin- 
sic value of evolving natural systems, 
species, subspecies, and populations. 
Wilderness — and indeed, healthy 
habitat in general — produces the ben- 
efits of pure air and water, diverse gene 
pools, abundant game, refuge for rare 
and imperiled species, and oppor- 
tunities for quality recreation and scien- 
tific study, to name but a few. The idea 
of intrinsic value would provide a 
philosophical basis for allowing some 
parts of the planet to simply be — to 
evolve unfettered from human con- 
straints. Of course, just changing the 
name of the beast will not in itself 
change its nature. But our public lands 
— in particular our National Forests — 
are a long-term investment in the health 
of our portion of the planet. If we are 
to have both healthy living systems and 
sustainable use we must radically alter 
both the language and the substance of 
modem public land management. 
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The Destruction of 


FACTS WE ALL 
SHOULD KNOW 


*The National Forest System consists 
of approximately 190 million acres. That 
is slightly smaller than the combined 
land area of Texas and Louisiana. 

♦Over 100 million acres of the Na- 
tional Forests are already roaded, log- 
ged, or otherwise developed to the ex- 
tent that they have no remaining unde- 
veloped tracts of 5000 acres or larger. 
(The Wilderness Act generally requires 
an undeveloped tract to be 5000 acres 
or larger in order to qualify for protec- 
tion.) 

♦Only 17% of the National Forest Sys- 
tem (just over 32 million acres) is des- 
ignated Wilderness. Another 50 million 
acres are roadless and undeveloped but 
vulnerable to FS mismanagement. 

♦The Forest Service is destroying 
about 1.5 million acres of this de facto 
wilderness each year. 

♦There are already over 350,000 miles 
of roads in the National Forests, not 
including other federal, state, and 
county rights of way. That is roughly 
equivalent to 14 times the circumfer- 
ence of the Earth. 

♦Less than 2% of the land area of 
the contiguous 48 states is protected 
as Wilderness. 

♦About 20% of the nation’s wood fiber 
production comes from the National 
Forests. 

♦The Forest Service employs over 
twice as many civil engineers nation- 
wide as it does wildlife biologists. 

♦At least 75,000 miles of new road 
will be built in the remaining National 
Forest de facto wilderness, if proposed 
National Forest Management Plans are 
enacted. 

♦The Forest Service is building al- 
most 10,000 miles of new road each year, 
at an annual cost to taxpayers of about 
half a billion dollars! 

♦For Fiscal Year 1988, Congress ap- 
propriated $172 million for Forest Ser- 
vice road construction. These “public 
works” roads are in addition to the 
purchaser credit roads which are 
another huge subsidy to the timber in- 
dustry. 

♦The Forest Service clearcut a quar- 
ter million acres of forest in FY 1985. 

♦In 1985, below cost (and environ- 
mentally destructive) timber sales cost 
the American taxpayer approximately 
600 million dollars, according to the 
OMB. 

♦In 1986 the Forest Service put 512 
timber sales up for bid in Congression- 
ally-released Roadless Areas. This does 
not include sales in roadless lands that 
were excluded from RARE II, as these 
lands don’t legally require Congres 
sional “release” for development. It also 
does not include illegal timber sales in 
Roadless Areas not released by Con- 
gress. The FS has on many occasions 
attempted to conduct sales in areas not 
released, although Earth First! and 
other environmental groups have at 
least delayed many of these sales. 

♦Since 1936 we’ve lost almost two 
acres of National Forest for each acre 
that Congress has protected. Even 
since passage of the Wilderness Act in 
1964, we’ve still lost about an acre of 
wilderness for each acre protected by 
Congress. 

♦There are about 100,000 trail miles 
remaining in the National Forests. 
That’s less than one-third of the total 
road miles, and in recent years National 
Forest trails have been neglected due 
to the Forest Service’s focus upon road 
building. Trail mileage has decreased 
sharply. 

♦As of September 30, 1987, oil and 
gas leases covered 18 million National 
Forest acres. Over half the leased ac- 
reage is in Wyoming, Idaho, Colorado, 
Utah, and Nevada. 

♦At the end of 1987, Forest Service 
grazing allotments for cattle and sheep 
covered 101,372,771 acres. 
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The future of species such 
as Fisher, Marten, Wolverine, 
Lynx, Mountain Goat, 
Northern Flying Squirrel, 
Northern Bog Lemming, 
Northern Goshawk, Northern 
Spotted Owl, Harlequin Duck, 
Pileated Woodpecker, 
Red-cockaded Woodpecker, 
Rough-skinned Newt and 
various anadromous 
salmonoids depends in no 
small measure upon the 
future of our remaining 
unprotected National Forest 
wildlands. 
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Howie Wolke attended forestry school 
at the University of New Hampshire 
where he received a degree in environ- 
mental studies. He moved to Wyoming 
in the mid-1970s where he became the 
Wyoming Representative for Friends of 
the Earth and a founder of the Wyoming 
Wilderness Association. He currently 
lives in Montana where he owns and 
operates Wild Horizons, a wilderness 
guiding and outfitting business offering 
trips throughout the Northern Rockies 
and the Southwest. He has spent the 
last fifteen years of his life trying to 
protect endangered unld lands in the 
National Forests. He is a founder of 
Earth First!. Howie is currently com- 
pleting a book which offers a detailed 
critique of the failure of wilderness pres- 
ervation in the United States, entitled 
“Wilderness on the Rocks.” 


GLOSSARY 
OF FORESTRY 
EUPHEMISMS 


Harvest: To chop down trees; to log; 
to level forests; to clearcut. The term 
is used to falsely equate natural forest 
communities with crops such as com or 
wheat. 

Even Aged Management: A timber 
management system designed to re- 
place the natural forest community with 
a single species monoculture of trees 
that are all about the same age. Another 
term for clearcutting. 

Sanitation Cut: Clearcutting to rid 
the forest of natural pathogens or in- 
sects such as the Mountain Pine Beetle, 
with which forests have evolved for mill- 
ennia. 

Type Conversion: A general term for 
destroying a naturally diverse forest 
and replacing it with a monoculture. 
Clearcutting is the first step. Then the 
Freddies employ some combination of 
bulldozers, napalm, fire, or herbicides 
to prepare the remaining soil for a single 
species even-aged plantation. The FS 
routinely does this in the South and in 
the East, where fast growing pines are 
more profitable for loggers than are di- 
verse hardwoods or mixed forests. Also, 
the complete destruction of a natural 
forest. 

Site preparation: The use of bull- 
dozers, napalm, fire, or herbicides to 
prepare the ground for a monoculture. 

Rotation: The age at which a forest 
stand is clearcut. 

Multiple Use: Multiple Abuse: log- 
ging, mining, roadbuilding, grazing, re- 
sort development, and motorized recre- 
ation. The religion of all Forest Service 
employees who wish to advance in the 
bureaucracy. 

Mitigation: A token attempt to jus- 
tify a destructive action. For example, 
to justify a proposed timber sale in 
Grizzly habitat, the FS might order 
some of its employees to reuse their 
styrofoam coffee cups, in order to save 
the ozone. 

Access: (n) A road, (vb) To build a 
road. 

Resource: A piece of the natural en- 
vironment that can be sold for profit. 

Resource Manager: A bureaucrat 
whose continued existence depends 
upon the continued exploitation of “re- 
sources.” 

Forest Protection: Spraying danger- 
ous chemicals on the woods to kill native 
insects such as the Spruce Budworm. 
Also, bulldozing firelines, building 
roads, and dumping water and chemi- 
cals on lightning-caused fires. Also, 
clearcutting the forest to prevent the 
above from occurring. 

The Process: A clever FS device de- 
signed to wear down opponents of multi- 
ple abuse through endless meetings, 
hearings, negotiations, documents, and 
financial stress. This Freddie tactic 
works. 

Mature Forest: A timber stand that 
has reached its peak annual increment 
of growth, and therefore is ready for 
“harvest.” A forest that has reached ro- 
tation age; a forest that, according to 
the Forest Service, needs to be clearcut. 


Overmature and Decadent: An old 
growth forest. Actually, the concept of 
multiple use, the US Forest Service. 
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V. THE IMPACT 
OF LOGGING AND ROADS 

CLEARCUTTING: Clearcuts look 
terrible — many resemble a war zone 
— but aesthetics are only a small part 
of the picture. Clearcutting, the predo- 
minant mode of timber production in 
the National Forests, devastates forest 
ecosystems. In a clearcut, all trees are 
removed from a large area, typically 30- 
40 acres but sometimes much larger. 

The goal of clearcutting is two-fold. 
First is the immediate goal of selling a 
large quantity of timber. Second, the 
Forest Service replaces the natural 
forest community, which often consists 
of various tree species of different ages, 
sizes, and genetic composition, with an 
even-aged monoculture of trees of the 
commercially preferred species. Slash 
burning and herbicide spraying are 
often utilized to prepare the abused site 
for the new forest monoculture. 

Clearcutting always causes erosion 
and can degrade water quality in a vari- 
ety of ways. Sometimes it causes mass 
slope failure with disastrous conse- 
quences, as it did in early 1965 in the 
South Fork of the Salmon River in 
Idaho. In essence, clearcutting is geno- 
cide. In many forests, the post-cleareut 
monoculture consists of young trees 
which have been carefully selected for 
certain genetic traits such as rapid 
growth, straight boles, and resistance 
to natural forest pathogens. The long- 
term ramifications of this intentional re- 
duction in genetic diversity are un- 
known, but most likely will include re- 
ductions in the ability of forest species 
to survive and adapt — that is, to 
evolve. 

Clearcutting reduces habitat and 
eliminates entire populations of species 
that are already rare, Threatened, or 
Endangered. Because forests in the late 
stages of ecological succession consti- 
tute a much lower portion of the total 
forest environment than ever before 
(because of human activity), species 
such as Spotted Owl, Goshawk, Red 
Crossbill, Three-toed Woodpecker, Mar- 
ten, Fisher, and Northern Flying Squir- 
rel are becoming increasingly rare. 
These species, known to ecologists as 
“K species,” are being replaced by the 
generally much more abundant “R 
species,” those which rapidly colonize 
logged over or otherwise disturbed 
habitats. White-tailed Deer, Striped 
Skunk, and Savannah Sparrow are 
examples of R species. 

After all the trees are removed , work- 
ers use bulldozers, chainsaws, fire, or 
chemicals to level the remaining vegeta- 
tion. The actual tree-felling destroys 
nests, roosts, dens and escape cover for 
forest animals, and kills outright many 
of the slower mammals, reptiles, amphi- 
bians, and invertebrates. The newborn 
of faster animals such as deer are also 
killed. Slash burning, which often fol- 
lows the logging, fries many small ani- 
mals such as chipmunks. 

In areas characterized by large blocks 
of contiguous forest, clearcuts fragment 
habitat, leaving only “habitat islands” 
of undisturbed forest, which are often 
too small to support the normal array 
of deep forest species. Clearcuts and 
roads impede migration, thus reducing 
gene flow. This leads to inbreeding de- 
pression, genetic drift, and other gene- 
tic problems within the habitat island. 
Top trophic level carnivores and other 
species that are already rare are par- 
ticularly vulnerable to local extinction 
due to habitat fragmentation. 

Forest ecologists are only now begin- 
ning to understand some of the more 
subtle effects of clearcutting. For exam- 
ple, most North American forests de- 
pend upon a symbiotic relationship be- 
tween various species of soil fungi 
(mycorrhizal fungi) and the roots of 
trees and shrubs. Mycorrhizae improve 
uptake of water nutrients, and forest 
growth is stymied when the fungi are 
are absent. Clearcuts destroy mycorrhi- 
zal relationships, and in some areas 
eliminate populations of animals which 
spread mycorrhizae spores. In heavily 
clearcut landscapes it may take many 
years for mycorrhizal relationships to 
become reestablished. 

Mature forests are extremely effi- 
cient at nutrient cycling. Generally, 
even on unproductive sites, forests 
slowly build up a nutrient capital in 
their biomass, so tightly recycling nutri- 
ents that at any given time, the soil is 

latively sterile. Natural disturbances 

h as lightning, fire, wind, and forest 
logens create openings for early suc- 


cession species (R species) without re- 
moving much of the nutrient capital 
from the site. Clearcutting, on the other 
hand, removes much of that capital. Al- 
though there is a paucity of studies, it 
seems probable that as the Forest Ser- 
vice increases its emphasis on “inten- 
sive” forestry (unnatural genetic selec- 
tion, herbicides, frequent thinnings, 
and short rotations), the nutrient capi- 
tal on many sites, particularly those of 
low natural pz-oductivity, will be de- 
pleted. Some scientists are beginning 
to suspect that acid rain is only one cul- 
prit in the dying forests of Germany. 
After many centuries of intensive tree 
culture, nutrient and mycorrhizae de- 
pletion may be partially to blame for 
the forest death ( Waldsterben ). 


The Freddies plan to at least 
double the current figure 
of 350,000 Forest Service road 
miles during the next 
half century. 


Throughout the National Forests, 
there are thousands of cut-over acres 
in which attempts at regeneration have 
failed. There, the environmental effects 
of clearcutting are tremendously mag- 
nified. And throughout the National 
Forests, clearcuts continue to spread 
like a cancer. Even in the diverse east- 
ern hardwood forests, where natural 
processes almost never produced even- 
aged single-species stands, the Forest 
Service utilizes clearcutting and 
monocultures as a primary method of 
timber management. 

The above are just a few of the unfor- 
tunate results of clearcutting. The 
ramifications of clearcutting are at once 
blatant and subtle. Moreover, they vary 
depending upon geography, aspect, ele- 
vation, soil, bedrock, and forest type. 
Due to the complexity of natural forest 
ecosystems, the consequences of drastic 
alterations such as clearcutting can 
never be fully understood. Clearcutting 
does not emulate any natural process. 
There is no biological justification for 
the practice. The motivation for clear- 
cutting is purely economic. Clearcut- 
ting destroys the natural diversity of 
forest ecosystems and should be out- 
lawed. 

OTHER KINDS OF LOGGING: 
“Seed tree” cuts and “shelterwood” cuts 
are slight variations in the clearcutting 
theme. Seed trees are isolated mature 
trees of desirable phenotypes left by the 



loggers to re-seed the clearcut. 
(Phenotype is the actual expression of 
genetic traits within an individual, 
population, or species.) Shelterwood is 
a sparse overstory of such trees; the 
overstory is removed when a new forest 
stand has been established. 

On the other hand, selection logging 
may, in some cases, be an ecologically 
acceptable method of tree cutting. It 
is not, however, a panacea for bad forest 
management. Individual tree selection 
is usually the most benign form of log- 
ging, but this technique is as much an 
art as a science, and few Forest Service 
foresters today are capable of practicing 
it. Individual tree selection is practiced 
in many privately owned forests and 
woodlots. It requires foresters to be in 
the woods, because trees to cut must 
be identified individually. Group selec- 
tion is the practice of logging a small 
group of trees at one time, thus produc- 
ing a small opening in the continuous 
forest. Many of the ecological problems 
associated with clearcutting are re- 
duced by utilizing individual tree selec- 
tion or group selection, because selec- 
tion logging maintains a forested envi- 
ronment at all times. 

Generally speaking, where logging is 
deemed an appropriate land use, selec- 
tion is preferable to clearcutting. But 
even where selection is employed, there 
are important differences, between a 
managed forest and a natural one. For 
example, even in the best managed 
forests, snags, fallen logs, and broken- 
topped trees are rare, and therefore so 


is wildlife that requires such habitats. 
Erosion increases and soil structure is 
impacted by skidders and other heavy 
machinery used to remove the logs. Fur- 
thermore, all forms of logging, includ- 
ing selection, require extensive road 
networks. As we shall soon see, FS 
roadbuilding is probably the greatest 
threat to the ecological health of most 
National Forests. The big question, 
then, is where is logging appropriate. 
Selection is better than clearcutting, 
yes, but major impacts do result from 
the practice. The National Forests pro- 
duce only a small portion of the nation’s 
timber supply, but these lands contain 
a disproportionate share of habitat for 
big game; habitat for rare, Threatened, 
and Endangered species; healthy water- 
sheds; and above all, wilderness. Log- 
ging may be a legitimate use of some 
public lands, but overall the contribu- 
tion of the National Forests to the 
ecological health of the planet far ex- 
ceeds the value of their timber. 

ROADS: Most National Forestlands 
are steep and mountainous. Therefore, 
most National Forest roads follow valley 
or canyon bottoms, destroying riparian 
habitats, or they are bulldozed across 
precipitous slopes, creating ugly erod- 
ing gashes across the landscape. Forest 
roads probably cause more environmen- 
tal damage than any other forestry ac- 
tivity. 

On the average, each mile of forest 
road directly obliterates five acres of 
forest. Thus, the 350,000 miles of exist- 
ing National Forest roads are roughly 
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equivalent to an unreclaimed stripmine 
of 1,750,000 acres! Worse, each mile of 
road opens many square miles of forest 
for ORVers, poachers, and slob hunters. 
Clearcuts and other logging methods, 
with all of their ecological impacts, usu- 
ally follow roads. Roads make it easier 
for humans to reach sensitive wildlife 
habitats that formerly were protected 
by difficult or long access. Roads trans- 
form de facto wilderness into managed 
forest, thus putting more and more rec- 
reation pressure on remaining un- 
roaded areas, protected and not. Roads 
obliterate and replace trails, often by 
following the same drainage bottoms. 
Thus overall trail mileage continues to 
shrink in the National Forests. This re- 
sults, again, in more crowding on re- 
maining trails. Road construction is the 
major culprit in the demise of America’s 
trails. Road construction always causes 
erosion; streams are often clogged with 
sediment when spring runoff or heavy 
rains occur. Sediment pollution de- 
stroys spawning beds, increases water 
temperatures, promotes algae blooms, 
and encourages non-native and “rough” 
fish to become established. Roads frag- 
ment habitat, creating barriers to mig- 
ration for various species (see above), 
and roads eliminate populations of 
wilderness-dependent species such as 
Grizzly, Lynx, Wolverine, Harlequin 
Duck, Mountain Lion and Mountain 
Goat. Roads also reduce populations of 
Elk, Moose, and other game. 

Roadbuilding and logging destroy de 
facto wilderness. Although the Forest 
Service admits it is destroying about 
1.5 million wilderness acres each year 
— that is, 1.5 million acres within road- 
less areas of 5000 acres or more — this 
figure understates the problem. In 
truth, any road built through unroaded 
habitat, however small, is damaging. 
Even tiny roadless enclaves within 
heavily roaded terrain provide security 
for many kinds of wildlife. The reduc- 




Clearcut Lodgepole Pine in Deerlodge NF, Montana. Logger removed poles, posts 
and cordwood but left decks of sawlogs for lack of market. Photo by EA Hanson, 
USDA Forest Service, courtesy of Forest Watch magazine. 


tion or elimination of various wildlife 
populations means an overall reduction 
in biodiversity on all three levels: 
ecosystem, species, and genetic. That 
means a reduction in the stability of 
forest ecosystems and in their ability 
to recover from natural and human- 
caused disturbances. Roads also pro- 
vide avenues for exotic species to invade 
wild habitats. And roads kill directly, 
too. Many of the estimated one million 
animals killed annually on roads in the 
US die on Forest Service roads. 

Forest Service apologists deny that 
the agency is on a roadbuilding binge; 
they claim the roads are merely a neces- 
sary support for various kinds of forest 
management, such as clearcutting (one 
begins to wonder if the FS realizes 
there is any other kind of forest manage- 
ment). But FS roadbuilding has in- 
creased each decade since World War 
II: it averaged 5200 miles per year in 
the 1960s, 8500 miles per year in the 
’70s, and now nearly 10,000 miles of new 
road each year. (This includes all new 
roads on the National Forests, both 
purchaser credit and public works 
roads, but not upgraded pre-existing 
roads. In addition to building new 
roads, the FS “improves” thousands of 
miles of roads each year.) Webster’s de- 
fines “binge” as “an unrestrained out- 
burst.” Much like the alcoholic who 
rapidly increases his consumption of 
whiskey with no regard for tomorrow, 
the FS is on a binge. Public works roads 
in National Forests cost taxpayers 
$20,000 to $50,000 per mile, sometimes 
much more. That’s a high price for 
habitat destruction. 


Clearcuts destroy mycorrhizal 
relationships, and in some 
areas eliminate populations 
of animals which spread 
mycorrhizae spores. 


Although it would be impossible to 
name all of the de facto wildernesses 
threatened by roads, almost everyone 
who lives near a National Forest can 
cite the destruction of a favorite wild 
area due to roads and logging. Oregon’s 
North Kalmiopsis Roadless Area is 
familiar to many. The Allan Mountain 
(MT & ID) and Salt River Range (WY) 
Roadless Areas are two of many I’ve 
come to know, to love, to defend, and 
to mourn as their wildness is lost. Even 
the National Forest Roadless Areas in 
the eastern states are not immune from 
this Forest Service binge: the large Wild 
River-Kearsarge area in New Hamp- 
shire is being devastated by Freddie 


roading and logging. 

OLD GROWTH: To the typical indus- 
trial forester in the Forest Service, a 
very old forest characterized by huge 
living trees, numerous snags (standing 
dead trees), abundant deadfall (fallen 
logs), and occasional broken top trees 
and cavity trees (live rotting trees) is 
“overmature and decadent. ” That is, the 
annual increment of marketable wood 
growth is very low, and the forest should 
be “harvested” and replaced with a fas- 
ter growing young stand of trees. 

But to a biologist, forests charac- 
terized by such components are “old 
growth,” and today are invaluable. In 
pre-Columbian America, old growth 
forests were the rule, not the exception. 
Particularly in the East and the North- 
west, old growth forests dominated the 
landscape, sheltering an incredibly di- 
verse array of plants and animals. Old 
growth forests were somewhat less 
abundant in the northern Rockies 
where more frequent lightning-caused 
fires resulted in a more even mix of 
young and old forest stands. But even 
there, mature and old growth forests 
dominated much of the landscape. Poc- 
kets of old growth were even common 
in the central and southern Rockies, 
along the western slope of the Sierra, 
and in parts of the deep South. 

Today, logging and other develop- 
ments have destroyed most of America’s 
old growth forest. For example, on the 
western slope of the Washington and 
Oregon Cascades, biologists estimate 
that at any given time about 90% of 
the pre-Columbian forest was mature 
or old growth, with 10% of the forest 
in young stages of lightning-induced 
ecological succession. Today, the figures 
are almost exactly reversed: only 10% 
of the forest is old growth (25% of the 
National Forest acreage west of the Cas- 
cade crest is old growth), and 90% is 
either logged forest or recent clearcut. 

As we’ve begun to see, old growth 
provides primary habitat for many plant 
and animal species, and these are gen- 
erally the species that have already be- 
come very rare. The Forest Service’s 
continued emphasis on old growth log- 
ging is drastically reducing the diver- 
sity of species’ gene pools, and in some 
cases threatens the survival of those 
species. In western Oregon, for exam- 
ple, at least 45 species of terrestrial ver- 
tebrates will not thrive in young forests 
which lack the major physical compo- 
nents (see above) of old growth. Among 
North American animals which depend 
primarily upon old growth are: Marten, 
Fisher, Northern Flying Squirrel, Chic- 
karee, Red Tree Vole, Goshawk, North- 
ern Spotted Owl, Olive-sided 
Flycatcher, Pileated Woodpecker, and 


Ivory-billed Woodpecker (now extinct in 
the US). Even many species not prima- 
rily dependent upon old growth, benefit 
greatly from its presence. 

Although some game managers 
whose main concern is producing 
“crops” of game animals, such as White- 
tailed Deer and Ruffed Grouse, still 
refer to old growth forests as “biological 
deserts,” the enlightened biologist 
knows better. So does almost anyone 
who has walked through the giant 
forests, immersed in an ancient sea of 
life, awed by the scale — in size and 
time — of the primeval forest. Because 
of its human-caused scarcity, it is more 
important than ever that we protect all 
remaining old growth, wherever it sur- 
vives. 

WILDERNESS: THE MAJOR VIC- 
TIM OF FOREST SERVICE LOG- 
GING AND ROADING: Even as 
wilderness-dependent species decline 
under the onslaught of wildland indus- 
trialization, efforts to reintroduce extir- 
pated top carnivores will fizzle. Can we 
once again see wolves in Yellowstone 
and in the Gila? Can there be Gray 
Wolves and Grizzlies in the River of No 
Return? Caribou in the Selway? Wol- 
verine in the Pemigewasset? Cougar in 
the Appalachians? The destruction of de 
facto wilderness in these regions dooms 
present and future biological com- 
munities. 

As wilderness and old growth depen- 


dent populations dwindle, biodiversity 
is reduced, and the rare are replaced 
by the common. As genetic diversity 
and species diversity plummet, forest 
ecosystems will continue to become less 
stable, more vulnerable to human dis- 
turbances and environmental stoehas- 
ticity, and more prone to invasion by 
exotic species such as Spotted Knap- 
weed (an invader especially common in 
Montana). 

As National Forest wilderness de- 
clines, more watershed disasters will 
occur (floods, landslides, etc.), more 
poachers and slob road hunters will de- 
stroy game, and more slob snowmachine 
trappers will penetrate the woods. 
Populations of already rare furbearers 
such as Marten will drop farther. 

With each passing year, the destruc- 
tion of a million and a half acres of de 
facto wilderness further barricades the 
very process of evolution by eliminating 
and impoverishing gene pools, in other 
words, by reducing genetic diversity. 
This in turn eliminates the possibility 
that geographically isolated popula- 
tions of vertebrates will adapt, and 
evolve into new species. 

If there is such a thing as a “right,” 
then wilderness and all of its compo- 
nents have a right to exist and evolve. 
Wilderness is our best hedge against 
ecological calamity, and against the de- 
struction of life processes which we 
haven’t even begun to understand. 
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VI. VISION: 

A BIOCENTRIC 
PROPOSAL FOR THE 
NATIONAL FORESTS 

Forget multiple use. Scrap the Na- 
tional Forest Management Act and re- 
place it with a new charter for the pub- 
lic’s forests. Fire the road engineers and 
force the big timber companies to prac- 
tice sustained yield on their private 
lands, where they belong. In their pres- 
ent form, the US Forest Service and 
their system of forest mismanagement 
cannot be reformed. The agency, and 
indeed our entire National Forest Sys- 
tem, needs an overhaul! 

Although there’s a growing move- 
ment to somehow reform National 
Forest management in the US, there 
is little consensus, so far, on how this 
should be done. Part of the problem is 


that there has been little attempt to 
actually envision the National Forests 
as they should be. Specifically, we 
should ask, how much Wilderness 
should there ultimately be? How much 
logging? How many road miles? And 
more basic, what would constitute a 
true biological (not political!) “balance” 
between preservation and production? 
To devise a plan, we need a goal. 

The following proposal would radi- 
cally transform the National Forests, 
from heavily-logged, roaded, and erod- 
ing tree farms to refuges for biodiver- 
sity that allow some compatible human 
uses. The proposal includes both spe- 
cific goals and some general courses of 
action that would help to achieve such 
goals. For example, it proposes firing 
all upper level Forest Service employ- 
ees, reducing by 75% the bureaucratic 
employment budget, and mandat- 
ing a 90% reduction in timber harvest. 


Other critics of the Forest Service have 
their own ideas. For example, forest 
economist Randal O’Toole proposes 
marketizing the Forest Service. He 
would eliminate financial incentives to 
sell timber where it is not profitable to 
sell it, and by instituting recreational 
user fees, would put recreation on equal 
economic footing with logging. On the 
other hand, some critics of the Forest 
Service suggest scrapping the agency 
altogether, and still others simply 
suggest putting biologists, not fores- 
ters, in charge. All of these proposals 
have some merit and some inherent 
flaws. For example, O’Toole’s proposal 
is based upon economic, not intrinsic, 
value. It would not promote biocentric 
management in areas where logging re- 
ally is economically sound. O’Toole’s 
proposal would entail better forestry 
than that of today, but the improve- 
ments would fall far short of the goals 


envisioned by this proposal. 

There may be a number of ways in 
which the program proposed here could 
be achieved. As would be the case with 
the O’Toole proposal, major legislation 
will be necessary, but once the following 
framework is established, management 
will be simpler and agency decision- 
makers will be much freer to practice 
the art of forestiy. Of course, this pro- 
posal represents a radical departure 
from the status quo of ecological de- 
struction and massive bureaucracy, and 
therefore will require a major sustained 
public outcry both against existing land 
abuse, and for this alternative plan. 

1. Repeal the Multiple Use-Sustained 
Yield Act; repeal the Knudtson-Vanden- 
berg Act;* and repeal the National 
Forest Management Act. A new Na- 
tional Forest Charter will replace these 
terrible laws. In the Preamble, biocen- 
tric guiding principles will be stated, 
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and recognition given to the multiple 
benefits derived therefrom. 

*(As O’Toole has rightly pointed out, 
by allowing the FS to retain a portion 
of timber sale receipts for various man- 
agement activities, the K.V. Act pro- 
vides an incentive to sell timber, even 
when the overall sale loses money. This 
is due to the natural bureaucratic ten- 
dency to seek to maximize operating 
budgets). 

2. Fire all Forest Service employees 
from the district ranger level up. Re- 
duce total agency employment budget 
by 75%. The bureaucracy is too big, and 
is top heavy with bureaucrats who sub- 
scribe to the multiple abuse religion. 
Give some of the lower level people a 
chance. 

3. Require all decision-makers to be 
biologists. This includes district 
rangers, Forest supervisors, planners, 
and regional foresters. 

4. Grant immediate protection to all 


roadless areas. Too little wilderness re- 
mains. What does remain must be 
spared from the 1. 5 million acre per year 
juggernaut. 

5. Designate two-thirds of total Na- 
tional Forest acreage as Wilderness. A 
little over 80 million National Forest 
acres are still wild today. (This is about 
44% of the 190 million acre National 
Forest System; 32 million of these acres 
are designated Wilderness, and a little 
over 50 million are de facto wilderness.) 
To achieve this goal, wilderness restora- 
tion must occur on over 40 million acres 
of currently roaded and developed 
lands. The long-term National Forest 
Wildernesses will then cover 125 million 
acres, with 65 million acres devoted to 
multiple non-wilderness benefits (note: 
multiple benefits, not use). 

6. Complete resto'ration of 100,000 
existing road miles. This would reduce 
the National Forest road system to a 
“mere” quarter of a million miles. Road 



FORESTS FOR 
THE FUTURE 

The plan outlined above will lead 
to a healthy, diverse, vital, and produc- 
tive National Forest System. If the plan 
is implemented now, by the mid 21st 
century many abused lands will have 
recovered. Ugly eroding road gashes 
will be covered with stabilizing vegeta- 
tion. Damaged riparian zones will again 
be productive. Streams will be clear, 
and salmon will again spawn. Because 
clearcutting will be outlawed, streams 
will flow higher later in the dry western 
and northwestern summers, and dessi- 
cated springs and seeps will reappear. 

Wildlife populations will prosper, par- 
ticularly those of species that are now 
rare: wilderness- and old growth-depen- 
dents. Elimination of livestock competi- 
tion will result in enough game both 
for predators such as Gray Wolves, 
Mountain Lions, and Grizzly Bears, and 
for human hunters (regulated). 

A stable forest road system will avoid 
sensitive habitats and riparian zones. 
It will provide access to scattered areas 
of carefully managed timber producing 
stands of trees, not clearcuts. The 
forests will not be plantations. Forest 
roads will also provide access for fire- 
wood gathering, post and pole cutting, 
and roaded recreation such as picnick- 
ing and car camping. Because two- 
thirds of the National Forest System 
will ultimately be Wilderness (largely 
Wilderness Recovery Areas in the 
meantime), roaded recreation will 
mostly be a “wilderness threshold” ac- 
tivity. Furthermore, for three major 
reasons, National Forest Wilderness 
will really be wild — much more so than 
today. First, extirpated species of wild- 
life will have been reintroduced. Sec- 
ond, there will be much more wild coun- 
try, hence a much lower user density 
than now. And, third, individual Wilder- 
nesses will be larger, with their core 
areas further from roads. 

Today’s timber mill-dependent com- 
munities will diversify and depend more 
upon recreation. The elimination of 
nearly 20% of the nation’s timber supply 
will drive prices up, and force an in- 
crease in paper recycling and in effi- 
ciency of wood utilization. Smaller 
homes and businesses will become the 
rule, further reducing the USA’s huge 
appetite for the world’s resources. 

Most important, though, the National 
Forests will again be forests. They will 
be reservoirs for genetic diversity, and 
places where living things can continue 
to evolve, relatively free of the heavy 
hand of humanity. 


ANOTHER VISION 
FOR THE FUTURE 

The proposal for biocentric forest 
management that we’ve outlined in this 
tabloid assumes that we’ll continue to 
have National Forests, and in some al- , 
tered form, the US Forest Service. But 
numerous public land activists correctly 
point out that many major public land 
management problems pertain to all 
public lands, and are not endemic to 
the National Forests. They also argue 
that nothing short of a complete restruc- 
turing of American public land manage- 
ment can correct the radical land man- 
agement abuses prevalent today. There- 
fore, some activists envision one single 
management agency (e.g., Department 
of Biodiversity and Wilderness) whose 
primary mission is to promote the 
maintenance and restoration of natural 
biodiversity on the public land. Within 
that context, a sister agency (or, 
perhaps; a sub-agency) would be 
charged solely with the restoration and 
protection of a greatly expanded Na- 
- tional Wilderness System. 

Within the new public domain, all 
major kinds of commodity production, 
such as logging and mining, would be 
outlawed. The multiple benefit principle 
would be accentuated by large Wilder- 
ness and Wilderness Recovery Areas. 
All human uses would be subservient 
to the primary purpose of protecting 
and restoring healthy ecosystems 
throughout the public lands. 

Certainly, there may be drawbacks to 
such a proposal (concentration of power 
within one agency, for example). Fur- 
thermore, even our proposed overhaul 
of the National Forest System will no 
doubt encounter formidable political op- 
position. Thus, some public land ac- 
tivists will continue to choose the path 
of least resistance. That is, they’ll advo- 
cate minor “politically realistic” reforms 
for the Forest Service. And the plunder 
will continue. 

Unfortunately, the very tenets of Na- 
tional Forest (and public land) manage- 
ment in the US are biologically and ethi- 
cally wrong. Radical change won’t come 
easily. Nonetheless, it is clear that 
America’s current system of public land 
management simply does not work. 
These wondrous natural places deserve 
something much better. Let’s begin to 
work now, not only for a radical over- 
haul of the National Forest system, but 
for sane biocentric management of all 
of our public lands. 


obliteration would employ many and 
would operate in conjunction with #5 
above. 

7. No new roads will be allowed. 

8. No off-road vehicles will be al- 
lowed. 

9. No new ski areas or other large 
resorts mil be allowed. 

10. Annual timber harvest mil be re- 
duced across the board by 90%. A legis- 
lated one billion board foot ceiling on 
annual National Forest timber sales 
would send the big mills packing, but 
leave enough commercial timber for 
small local operators, post and pole cut- 
ting, and firewood. (The Freddies cur- 
rently sell 10-12 billion board feet annu- 
ally. The Sierra Club and Wilderness 
Society haggle over whether the Forest 
Service should cut 11 billion or 9.5 bill- 
ion board feet!) 

11. No clearcutting uhll be allowed. 
Only individual or group selection log- 
ging will be permitted. Group selection 
will be defined as the complete removal 
of trees on areas of one acre or less. 

12. There mil be no logging within 
150 feet of riparian habitats; no her- 


bicides, insecticides, or fungicides will 
be used. 

13. Extirpated native species will be 
reintroduced. Gray Wolves, and 
Caribou will be returned to the River 
of No Retum/Selway-Bitterroot, wolves 
to the Greater Yellowstone and Gila 
Ecosystems, Wolverine to New Hamp- 
shire’s White Mountains, and so on. 

14. Domestic livestock grazing will be 
eliminated. 

15. Natural, lightning -induced fires 
will be allowed to resume their historic 
role. Except where natural fires 
threaten private property, let them 
bum! Fires recycle nutrients, reduce 
fuel loads and thus reduce the potential 
for catastrophic crown fires, and im- 
prove habitat for many species of wild- 
life. Western America’s forests evolved 
with fires for millennia, and some 
species and ecosystems simply wouldn’t 
survive without them. Smokey the Bear 
was wrong! (Human-caused fires are 
another matter altogether and in most 
cases should be squelched.) 

16. All remaining old growth forest 
will be protected. 
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WHAT YOU 
CAN DO 

1. Organize a demonstration at your 
local Forest Service office on April 21, 
John Muir’s birthday. Any action, 
even if you only have one or two people 
and a couple of posters, will add to 
the pressure on the Freddies. Do it! 

2. Write your Congresspersons and 
tell them that current forest manage- 
ment is not working in the National 
Forests. Support this 16-point pro- 
posal and specifically tell them to 
allow “no more roads” (cut the FS 
roadbuilding budget to zero) and to 
designate all remaining roadless 
areas as Wilderness. Also tell them 
that if a 90% reduction in National 
Forest logging cannot be achieved, 
you would support the elimination of 
all logging in the National Forests. 
(Address senators at US Senate, 
Washington, DC 20510; representa- 
tives at US House of Representatives, 
Wash., DC 20515.) 

3. Bring a hammer, whenever you 
walk in the woods. 

4. Testify at hearings for no-com- 
promise forestry positions such as in 
this 16-point proposal. Get “ordinary 
people,” not just known Earth 
First'.ers, to do so, also. 

5. Demonstrate at hearings and 
meetings to publicize Forest Service 
ecocide. Publicize the alternatives 
too. 

6. Distribute this tabloid to the news 
media, the Freddies, Congress, other 
conservation groups and to individu- 
als. (Order additional copies from 
Earth First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 
85703.) Prepare for a long battle, be- 
cause radical change won’t occur over- 
night. 


7. Become active in a local Earth 
First! group and/or in your local 
Sierra Club or Audubon chapter or 
state-wide wilderness group. Encour- 
age these other conservation groups 
to support the Earth First! National 
Forest Biocentric Management Plan 
and to engage in stronger action to 
preserve our National Forests. 

8. Explore your local National 
Forest — the wild places and the 
abused ones. The most effective ac- 
tivists know firsthand of what they 
speak. 









other than the yearly “Summary” Re- 
port, issued through state ADC offices, 
which gives nothing but unverifiable 
body counts, unverifiable losses due to 
depredation and the agencies’ expenses 
— statistics useless in really scrutiniz- 
ing the wildlife eradication on our public 
and private lands. All other information 
is considered “confidential.” Until ADC 
documents are again available to the 
public, the current amount of waste and 
destruction will be impossible to verify; 
and of course, this is exactly how they’d 
like to keep it. 

A memorandum regarding ADC writ- 
ten by past Secretary of Interior, Cecil 
Andrus, states: “The Animal Damage 
Control program is highly controversial: 
neither the livestock industry nor the 
environmental community is satisfied 
with its conduct or results. To varying 
degrees and for different reasons, both 
contend that it is not effective.” He 
went on to recommend that “through 
additional research, our goal should be 
to minimize and phase out the use of 
lethal preventative controls . . . and to 
achieve the longterm objective of pre- 
venting predator damage rather than 
controlling predators.” Unfortunately 
his recommendations have not been 
heeded and during the Reagan Admin- 
istration have actually been reversed, 
with body count being the method of 
determining how effective the program 
is. 

The ADC program is now preparing 
an environmental impact statement 
(EIS) which will determine their 
policies and programs for the coming 
years. Public comment was accepted 
through January 20 with public meet- 
ings held throughout the country last 
December. (Environmentalists, includ- 
ing myself, who had been dealing with 
this program for years were unaware 
of these meetings.) The EIS will 
examine four alternative directions the 
program may take. Two of the options 
basically maintain the status quo. The 
other two call for eradication of all pre- 
datory animals. This, of course, is also 
basically a continuation of present prac- 
tices, but now ADC officials are seeking, 
more funding to accelerate the annihila- 
tion. In their view, if the program is 
not working (i.e., people are still losing 
livestock) it must be because they are 
not killing enough animals. The EIS will 
not consider non-lethal, preventative al- 
ternatives. 

These alternatives include guard 
dogs, taste-aversives and special fenc- 
ing, all studied for years and proven ex- 
tremely effective in protecting live- 
stock. Basic improved livestock husban- 
dry practices, such as shed-lambing, 
herding, providing winter shelters, sup- 
plemental feeding and removal of carr- 
ion from lambing pastures, have been 
shown to reduce depredation to almost 
zero. There are ranchers who admit to 
having no problem with predators, be- 
cause of sound husbandry practices — 
simple protection and prevention. But 
most ranchers harbor deep antipathy 
toward predators and remain hellbent 
on killing them. 

Thanks in part to the inordinate 
amount of power held by ranchers, the 
United States is one of the few countries 
in the world in which steel-jaw leghold 
traps are still commonly used. These 
devices have been banned or severely 
restricted in 64 countries. Hundreds of 
species of animals whose populations 
numbered in the millions and whose 
ranges extended over much of the con- 
tinent have been reduced to near extinc- 
tion through trapping and other types 
of “management” practices used by the 
ADC program. To end this destruction 
of wildlife, we must ban the steel-jaw 
leghold trap and smash the ADC! 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Senator Alan Cranston’s office has 
indicated a willingness to look into 
the issue of predator control and to 
work with us on introducing legisla- 
tion, “if there is a groundswell of in- 
terest and concern.” It’s time to or- 
ganize to make sure that the ground 
starts swelling. Also, please send let- 
ters to Senator Alan Cranston, US Se- 
nate, Washington, DC 20510, and to 
other senators (same address) and rep- 
resentatives (US House of Representa- 
tives, DC 20515). In addition, if your 
county is contracting with the Ag- 
riculture Department for “Animal 
Damage Control,” contact your 
county board of supervisors, telling 
them how you feel about traps and 
poisons. 



Black Bear in leghold trap. Photo by Dick Randall. 


Tanja Keogh is director of the Good 
Shepherd Foundation and an Earth 
First! er. She is working on a campaign 
in Nevada County, CA, to ban steel-jaw 
leghold traps and, terminate the preda- 
tor control contract with the USDA. 
Contact her at 210 N Auburn St, Grass 
Valley, CA 95945 (916-272-6782) to find 
out what your county or state ADC pro- 
gram is doing and what you can do to 
stop it! 


EF! suggests a simple solution to the 
problem of depredation of livestock: Re- 
move all livestock from the public 
lands. Allow no killing of predators, 
but reimburse private farmers — with 
funds taken from the Defense Depart- 
ment — for losses incurred due to pred- 
ators. Those interested in individual ac- 
tion are directed to the section “Animal 
Defense” in the book ECODEFENSE 
available from EF! Books in Tucson. 


COYOTE AND RAVEN 


by Byrd Baylor 

I speak of two crafty supernatural Be- 
ings — Coyote and Raven — and of the 
somewhat less than supernatural state 
and federal agencies which want to do 
them in. 

But back to the beginning. I mean, 
of course, the beginning of time when 
the earth was new and soft and/not prop- 
erly formed, that mysterious time when 
the tribes of the southwestern deserts 
and the tribes of the northwestern coast 
were beginning to emerge from their 
various underworlds. In those pre- 
human eons, Coyote was in the south- 
west and Raven was in the northwest, 
busily arranging their worlds. (The 
game management people and the Ani- 
mal Damage Control agency had not yet 
been created.) 

The early desert people knew Coyote 
as Trotting Coyote, Changing Coyote, 
Comrade Coyote, everybody’s Uncle, a 
god, sometimes a witch, an animal, a 
man, the supreme trickster, a figure 
both scroungy and mystical. Some say 
he was created right after First Man 
and First Woman. Some say the moon 
was his mother. He had the power to 
stop the enemy by laughing in his face. 

About the same time in the misty 
northwest, Raven was known as the 
Smooth Trickster, the great Trans- 
former. He could change himself into 
anything he wished. He could make 
things happen by willing them to be. 
Some say he did not need to be created 
at all. 

Consider just a few of the feats of 
these two culture heroes. 

First, Coyote. 

He planted saguaro cactus by scatter- 
ing the seeds on the south side of a hill. 
That’s why you see them mostly on the 
south side of hills today. He lured the 
buffalo from the far plains to Taos Pue- 
blo by singing so magically that the buf- 
falo followed him, dancing all the way. 
He brought fire to the people. He didn’t 
care what risks he took. He didn’t care 
how many times he died. 

He got tobacco for the people by trick- 
ing Sun Bearer’s wife into giving him 
a pouch full of the weed Sun Bearer 
always smoked in his turquoise pipe, 
and though Sun Bearer tried to track 
him by following the ashes of his cigaret- 
tes across the earth, it was too late. 
Coyote planted the first mesquite seeds 
too. And he hurled the stars 
haphazardly into the sky. He helped 
Earth Magician and Iitoi mold the first 
people out of mud, and he did it laughing 
and giggling to himself as he worked . 

Raven had similar tasks. 

Just for starters, he found the first 
people in a giant clam shell, and he 
helped them out. He created the world, 
put the salmon in the rivers. He flew 
over the land transforming animals into 


their present shapes. He got rid of can- 
nibal monsters. 

The world was dark because The 
Magician kept the sun and moon and 
stars hidden in a great carved chest in 
his lodge, and Earth Mother wanted 
light. Raven simply changed himself 
into a pine needle and floated down un- 
noticed into the cup from which the 
Magician’s daughter was drinking. Of 
course, when she gave birth, the baby 
was Raven himself, disguised as the in- 
fant. They gave that baby the moon and 
stars and sun to play with and all he 
had to do was change back into his raven 
shape one night and fly with the Worlds 
of Light up through the smoke hole of 
the lodge. The Magician came after him 
with Fire, and his pure white feathers 
were burned black, but there was light 
in the sky. Then the Magician put a 
curse on him so that he lost his beautiful 
singing voice and had to croak instead, 
but nothing could take away his power. 

There are hundreds of Coyote stories 
in the southwest, hundreds of Raven 
stories in the northwest, and they run 
parallel. Both take pleasure in tricking 
and both are often tricked. Both are per- 
fect symbols of their environment. Both 
are high spirited, survivors. 

Scientists now are amazed to find that 
ravens have a complex language and 
that mating pairs (who mate for life) 
also have a private language that they 
use with one another, but old people 
from the Raven’s clan could have told 
them that. Coyotes have a fine language 
too, and the desert tribes all used to 
understand it. 

Raven and Coyote both know how to 
have a good time, both love to play. 
You’ll find coyote tracks that tell you 
six coyotes played king-of-the-mountain 
up and down a sandy hill. You’ll see ra- 
vens playing toss with themselves in the 
air, dropping and catching a small twig. 
They like to lie on their backs and juggle 
some object between their feet and 
beak. And their spectacular aerial ac- 
robatics easily prove them to be the su- 
preme vertebrate flight machine, but 
they save their best efforts for wild 
courtship chases and free falling flights 
in the open sky. 

And Don Coyote, edging through a 
catclaw thicket, moves as easily as 
Raven in midair. Coyote trotting is per- 
fect grace. He can become a shadow, 
can become a rock, can disappear while 
you are watching him, can turn into his 
ancient self again at any moment. 

Now consider the federal and state 
agencies which are pitting themselves 
against these two mythical Beings. 

The Animal Damage Control pro- 
gram in Arizona alone spent more than 
$1 million in the last two years shooting, 
snaring, trapping and poisoning about 
29,000 animals, among them, coyotes, 
ravens, bobcats, foxes, black bears, 


Letters . . . 
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Earth Firstlers, 

First to Tom Stoddard (“Under the 
Rabbit Moon”): before you condemn the 
spotted hyena, please read Hugo and 
Jane van Lawick-Goodall, “Innocent 
Killers,” which will considerably in- 
crease your respect for these animals. 
On your next trip to Africa, you may 
have the luck to see, as we did, a com- 
munal nursery of hyena pups. 

My real reason for writing is this: Im- 
agine the perfect jungle river. It would 
have toucans and oropendolas, with 
their marvelous hanging nests; techni- 
cally entrancing rapids; pools where a 
rafter could observe the biota — an in- 
credible variety of trees and epiphytes; 
side creeks with waterfalls and chutes. 
... It would be the Pacuare in Costa 
Rica. 

It still is, but not for long. C osta Rica 
has so much surplus electric'pbwer that 
they’re selling it. But they are damming 
the Pacuare, even though it was de- 
clared the first Wild and Scenic (and 
protected) riv er in Latin America. 

~' v Please, before the Pacuare turns into 
a 25 mile long lake, write: Oscar Arias, 
\ Presidente, PO Box 283-2100, Zapote 
\Costa Rica, Central America. 


f 


-Lydia Edison 


dm 


Dear SFB, 

I have seen the EF! Journal progress 
from a several page flyer in 1981 to the 
stimulating and professional journal 
that it is today. The Yule 87 issue to 
me seems the best ever, and I have read 
them all, ever since we cracked the 
Damn in 81. Congratulations for all your 
time and effort. Only wish I could help 
more, but I am busy hiding out in Es- 
calante for the winter keeping tabs on 
assaults to the canyon country which 
are mounting on all sides from the indus- 
trial fringe. 

continued on page 25 


mountain lions, raccoons, rabbits, dogs, 
owls and various rodents. 

They concentrated heavily on aerial 
pursuit of coyotes, shooting coyotes 
from planes and helicopters to protect 
commercial sheep ranching interests in 
northern Arizona. Besides that, 
Arizona’s Game and Fish Department 
paid the ADC about $25,000 last year 
to shotgun coyotes from the air so that 
hunters in turn would have more an- 
telope to shoot, and of course they did 
it in the spring when there were new 
pups in the dens. 

Never mind that when large numbers 
of coyotes are killed, the farmers com- 
plain of crop damage from rabbits and 
prairie dogs. They have another pro- 
gram for poisoning them too. 

And never mind that Coyote has a 
program of his own. In a stable pack, 
reproduction is often restricted to one 
dominant female while the other adults 
help her tend and feed her young. But 
if the pack is disturbed (as in the aerial 
shotgun attacks) the natural order of 
the pack collapses and subordinate 
females may breed. Coyotes can counter 
sudden loss of numbers with a fourfold 
increase in births. 

Now the ADC people are going after 
ravens with the same fervor they have 
for killing coyotes. They say ravens are 
killing calves and adult cattle in north- 
ern Arizona, though Steve Johnson, 
southwest representative of Defenders 
of Wildlife, says if that were true, 
Arizona ravens would be engaging in 
behavior not seen anywhere else in the 
world. 

Even so, the ADC has been poisoning 
ravens on two Arizona cattle ranches 
for the past two years, and now pending 
is an application to poison ravens any- 
where in the state “as needed.” They 
have already sent forms out to cattle- 
men, polling them on the need to control 
these crazed killers. If this succeeds, 
their funding will increase by about 
40%. 

So now its these two canny old culture 
heroes against the feds with all their 
money and their traps and guns and 
poison. If the world is as it should be 
the feds won’t have a chance. Coyote 
will go on trotting across the hills and 
Raven will go on playing with the sky. 

This article originally appeared in 
City Magazine. Byrd Bay lor is a teacher 
and the author of numerous excellent 
books. (See reviews in Brigid 1988 E F \) 
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NEMESIS NEWS 


by Australopithecus 
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Incinerators Threaten CO/UT 

The Colorado/Utah Alliance For A 
Safe Environment sends the following 
message: 

CoWest Inc. of Denver, Colorado, in 
conjunction with Catalyst Energy Cor- 
poration of New York, proposes to build 
four hazardous waste incinerators on 
80.5 acres in Cisco, Grand County, 
Utah. The first plant will reportedly 
bum a ton of waste per hour consisting 
of PCBs and about 430 other compounds 
of mostly spent and contaminated sol- 
vents. CoWest intends to store up to 
1000 barrels of waste and dispose of the 
burned residue at the site. Western 
Energy Corporation of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, intends to build a rotary kiln at 
Cisco, Utah. The rotary kiln can emit 
up to 250 tons of pollutants per year, 
including particulates, sulfur dioxide, 
nitric oxide, carbon monoxide, and or- 
ganic hydrocarbons. 

Please write letters and express your 
concerns before the permitting process 
in Utah begins. Officials to whom to 
write include those listed below. Write 
to one and send copies to any or all of 
the others. For more information, write 
the Colorado/Utah Alliance at 1158 17 
1/4 Rd, Fruita, CO 81521. The organiza- 
tion is all volunteer, and will appreciate 
any donations. Below are points for of- 
ficials to consider: 

*Transportation of hazardous wastes 
endangers the health of western Col- 
orado and eastern Utah residents and 
waterways, including the Colorado 
River (which supplies Los Angeles, 
Phoenix, and Tucson). 

*Water supplies can be polluted by 
either air-borne particles or by trans- 
portation-related spills. 

*Cisco hazardous waste incinerators 
would threaten the ecology of the Col- 
orado National Monument, the Uncom- 
pahgre and Grand Mesa National 
Forests, and Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment lands in Colorado, due to the pre- 
vailing pattern of upslope winds. The 
incinerators would harm the ecology of 
Arches National Park, Canyonlands Na- 
tional Park, Manti-La Sal National 
Forest, and BLM lands in eastern Utah 
during periodic air inversions. 

Addresses: Governor Roy Romer, 
State Capitol Bldg, Denver, CO 80203; 
Senator Tim Wirth, US Senate, Wash., 
DC 20510; Senator Orin Hatch, same; 
Governor Norm Bangerter, State 
Capitol Bldg, SLC, UT 84100. 

The Farm Bureau Speaks . . . 

And more is the pity. 

The December issue of Animals’ 
Agenda (POB 6809, Syracuse, NY 
13127), one of the best animal rights 
periodicals, includes an article on one 
of the groups most strongly opposed to 
animal welfare legislation, the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation. The fol- 
lowing is extracted from that article: 

“Here are some highlights from 
’Farm Bureau Policies for 1986’, pub- 
lished as the Bureau’s official statement 
of policy. The quotes clearly illustrate 
where this benighted organization 
stands with regard to many contempo- 
rary issues . . . 

*’We favor repeal of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965, as amended. 

*Farm Bureau maintains its belief in 
the equality of all persons under the 
law and opposes any further effort to 
revive the Equal Rights Amendment. 
*The impending ratification of the 
United Nations convention on elimina- 
tion of discrimination against women 
would have an adverse effect on 
women’s rights. 

*We recommend that ... it be recog- 
nized that communists, as well as other 
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subversive elements, are at the foref- 
ront in many civil disorders and radical 
demonstrations. . . . 

*We oppose any federal land use plan- 
ning. 

*Domestie livestock grazing permits 
should not be reduced or eliminated as 
a result of misuse of public lands by 
wild horses, burros, deer or elk. . . . 
*We recommend that any designated 
wilderness area (including roads and 
trails) which has been closed be 
reopened to the public and to multiple- 
use on the petition of a majority of local 
citizens and/or any local, county, or 
state government. . . . 

*We pledge our support and cooperation 
with livestock producers, sportsmen 
and other interested persons to seek 
new and more effective means of pred- 
ator control. . . . 

*We urge USDA not to reduce the 
minimum requirement for red meat in 
the school lunch program. We support 
the increased use of dairy products, in- 
cluding milk shakes . . .’” 

This swill continues ad nauseum. 

Vets Consign Beetles to the Dung 
Heap 

A British study recently showed that 
dung beetles and earthworms — with- 
out which dung decomposition and soil 
aeration would falter — are being 
poisoned by the drug ivermectin. Vet- 
erinarians use ivermectin to kill para- 
sites in grazing animals. After consump- 
tion of the drug, animals’ dung contains 
the poison, and fields with such ivermec- 
tin-treated animals are now suffering. 
In effect, ivermectin is greatly increas- 
ing the longevity of cow pies in affected 
fields, which pies would otherwise 
largely disappear within 100 days (in 
England; decomposition rates are much 
slower in the dry western US). Most 
of the swarming creatures that keep soil 
fertile and friable could be doomed, 
where ivermectin is used. 

Squirrel Stops Stock Market 

Another squirrel has died a martyr. 
The squirrel touched off a power outage 
in Trumbull, Connecticut, that silenced 
the National Association of Securities 
Dealers’ automatic quotation service 
(NASDAQ) for 82 minutes. Power in 
Trumbull was quickly restored, but a 
power surge caused by United Il- 
luminating Company’s repair work dis- 
abled NASDAQ’s mainframe computers 
and severely damaged its electrical sys- 
tem. The power failure prevented the 
trading of an estimated 20 million 
shares (based on an average of 130 mil- 
lion shares a day since the stock market 
collapse in October). The effects of the 
squirrel’s action reverberated through 
stock exchanges around the US. ( New 
York Times, 12-10-87) 

Lab Loses Deadly Virus 

The Washington Monthly (11-86) re- 
ports that the US Army’s Bio-Warfare 
Research laboratory in Fort Detrick, 
Maryland, has lost 2.352 milliliters of 
the deadly Chikungunya virus. This 
amount reportedly is capable of infect- 
ing the entire human population many 
times over. 

Alligator Eats Snorkeler 

Sightseers in the Wakulla Spring area 
south of Tallahassee, Florida, traveling 
in a glass-bottom boat, were alarmed 
recently to see a ten-foot Alligator car- 
rying a man’s head and torso. Much of 
the body was later recovered and iden- 
tified as a 22-year-old who had been 
swimming in the area. Sadly, the Al- 
ligator was pursued and slain by wildlife 
officers. 

Minnesota Wolves Face New Threats 

The following grim news is quoted 
from an article by L. David Mech and 
Steven Fritts in Endangered Species 
Technical Bulletin Vol XII No 5-6: 

“Canine parvovirus (CPV) and 
heartworm ( Dirofilaria immitis) re- 
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cently were documented in Minnesota 
wolves. Both are potentially fatal and 
are new to wild gray wolves. . . . 

“CPV is a newly discovered disease 
thought to be an escaped laboratory ar- 
tifact, and was first found in 1976 in 
domestic dogs. It raced through the dog 
population and killed numerous pets — 
especially pups — before a vaccine was 
developed. Affecting primarily the di- 
gestive system, it is spread via infected 
feces. . . . 

“[FJatalities along the periphery of 
the Minnesota range, where wolf num- 
bers are lowest, would minimize con- 
tinued dispersal of animals to Wiscon- 
sin. This could then impede or prevent 
wolf recovery in Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan. 

“The same potential problems also 
could result from heartworm. This para- 
site is spread from animal to animal via 
mosquitoes and has gradually made its 
way northward from the southern 
United States. ...” 

Briefs From Abroad 

A colleague with Simply Living 
magazine in Australia graciously sent 
us a collection of dozens of clippings 
gathered from around the world last 
year pertaining to two of Earth First !’s 
favorite themes: “Nature has the last 
word,” and “technology destroys, by 
manifold and unforeseen means.” The 
following are a few of the more morbid 
news briefs. 

Five people died from hunting acci- 
dents in a single day early in deer hunt- 
ing season of 1986. One fatality occurred 
in Minnesota when a man shot at a deer, 
missed, and hit his mother in their 
house 200 meters away. Later in the 
season, near Blair, South Carolina, a 
hunter died after falling from a tree 
where he was perched to shoot passing 
deer. 

In an unrelated hunting accident, two 
royal heirs to the leadership of a Middle 
Eastern oil sheikdom died after their 
tent caught fire as they camped west 
of the Mediterranean city of Alexan- 
dria. The two young Emirs of the Qatari 
ruling family were survived by their 
father, Sheikh Hamdin Ibn Saud Al- 
Thani, and other family members on the 
hunting trip. 

In Ontario, Canada, John Cyfco shot 
an animal which he presumed was a 
groundhog, crawling across a field. 
Reaching his victim, Cyfco was dis- 
mayed to find Frank Krisfolusi. Cyfco 
had shot his hunting partner. 

In Midland, Texas, last April, three 
boys were killed while hunting rabbits. 
As they picked up an aluminum irriga- 
tion pipe to drive out a rabbit hiding 
inside, the wind blew the pipe onto a 
powerline, electrocuting the boys as the 
rabbit fled. 

Last March in Rawalpindi, Pakistan, 
as President Zia and his guest Robert 
Mugabe, Prime Minister of Zimbabwe, 
watched, a Pakistani Air Force jet — 
flying as part of National Day celebra- 
tions — crashed after a large bird hit 
it. The pilot was killed. 

Last April, a man fishing beside an 
unused oil rig off the coast of Western 
Australia was summarily squashed 
when his partner dropped a five kilo- 
gram block of frozen fishing bait to him 
from the platform 26 meters above. The 
man received this final burden on his 
head. Appropriately, this incident took 
place near Port Hedland. 

Off the coast of Taiwan last spring, 
a harpooned sea turtle dragged its as- 
sailant into the water. The man 
drowned; the turtle’s fate is unknown. 

Pollution Killing White Belugas 

Industrial pollution in the St. Lawr- 
ence River and its tributaries is causing 
premature births and fatal disease 
among the river’s plummeting popula- 
tion of White Beluga Whales. The St. 
Lawrence beluga population has 
dropped from an estimated 5000 in 1900, 
to 1200 in the 1950s after whaling of 
belugas ended, to 450 today. Scientists 
have stated that the St. Lawrence area 
has Canada’s highest rate of human 
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birth defects. The organisms upon 
which belugas feed, as well as porpoises 
and seals in the St. Lawrence, have high 
levels of toxics in their tissues. Among 
the 30 hazardous chemicals identified 
during autopsies of belugas washed 
ashore are DDT, PCBs, the pesticide 
Mirex, and metals such as mercury and 
cadmium. Scientists have hypothesized 
that toxic substances, after being in- 
gested and metabolized by the whales, 
attach themselves to the whales’ gene- 
tic material, leading to immune system 
deficiency. ( New York Times, 1-12-88) 
The similarity of this toxics-induced im- 
mune system breakdown with the im- 
mune system failure among dolphins off 
the East Coast of the US last summer, 
as well (perhaps) as with the human 
AIDS epidemic, raises intriguing ques- 
tions. (Farley Mowat’s superb book Sea 
of Slaughter describes the incredible na- 
tive diversity of the St. Lawrence re- 
gion and details the grim history of 
human destruction of that diversity. It 
is available from E F ! Books in Tucson. ) 


Ape Defeats Karate Student 

Late last year, a 29-year-old Japanese 
karate student yielded to a long-held 
wish to try his skills against an Orangu- 
tan. He sneaked into a cage at the Tokyo 
zoo and began throwing karate blows 
at an unsuspecting female Orangutan. 
She deftly shrugged off his blows, as 
startled visitors watched. He was ex- 
tracted and rushed to the hospital, 
where he was treated for a broken 
finger and heel. ( The Washington 
Times, 12-18-87) 

Dolphins Save Boaters 

In January, three men sailing off 
South Africa’s Indian Ocean coast were 
rescued by dolphins after their boat cap- 
sized in turbulent seas. The men were 
struggling toward the shore of the Cape 
Province town of East London, with a 
storm approaching, when a school of dol- 
phins appeared, escorted them the half 
mile to shore, and disappeared. (WA 
Times, 1-11-88) 

Eagle Disables Jet 

In January, an eagle crashed into the 
cockpit of an Ethiopian Airlines jet, 
breaking the co-pilot’s leg. The pilot 
made a forced landing in Khartoum, the 
Sudan. The eagle’s fate is unknown, 
though it is surmised that it too made 
a forced landing in the Sudan. 

Snake Closes Factory in India 

The Press Trust of India reports that 
a cobra recently occupied the office of 
a boss of a factory in New Delhi. Many 
Hindus worship snakes, so the manager 
and workers sought advice at a nearby 
temple. They were told not to disturb 
the cobra god. A prolonged factory clo- 
sure thus ensued. 


Gunners in Pursuit of IVickster Crash 

Two employees of the Johnson City 
(WY) Predator Control board crashed 
their plane in January as they pursued 
a Coyote at low elevation. Both men 
died. 


Air Force Blames Bird for Crash 

Will the faunal attacks on airplanes 
never cease? The Air Force might 
rightly doubt so. 

The widely publicized crash of a $283 
million B-l bomber last September near 
La Junta, Colorado, resulted from a 
large bird hitting a wing of the bomber, 
and tearing through the wing like a 
“supersonic bowling ball.” The accident 
killed four of the seven participants: two 
crew members not in ejection seats, one 
member whose ejection seat failed, and 
the bird. Air Force officials now think 
the bird was a migrating pelican. So 
far, birds have hit the Air Force’s new 
fleet of B-l bombers on 35 occasions, 
but this was the first bird to down one 
of the behemoths., ( Lexington Herald, 
1-21-88) The Brown Pelican is a feder- 
ally listed Endangered Species, but the 
White Pelican — the species which 
would be apt to fly through Colorado 
— is not. Hence, unfortunately, the Air 
Force cannot in this case be charged 
with a 
Species 




Trade Threatens Plants 

The following information comes from 
Natural Resources Defense Council’s 
Plant Conservation Project (1350 New 
York Ave, NW, Suite 300, Wash., DC 
20005) and World Wildlife Kind's TRAF- 
FIC (1250 24th St NW, DC 20037). 

Many people around the world display 
plants in their homes and gardens. These 
include orchids, cacti, other succulents, 
bulbs, cyclamen, ferns, bromeliads, 
woodland midflowers, cycads, and 
carnivorous plants. 

Millions of these and other plants are 
sold in international trade each year. 
In 1984, the US alone imported over 
415,000 orchids and 1.6 million cacti, 
and exported at least 780,000 plants for 
horticultural use, about 80% of them or- 
chids. The Netherlands is the largest 
trading center for plants. In 1984, it 
imported over 4-7 million cacti and ex- 
ported almost 3 million. Japan also 
trades in large volumes . . . 

Many of the plants in trade are prop- 
agated. However, many are of wild origin 
— including species that are easy to 
propagate. Trade data do not yet dif- 
ferentiate reliably between wild and 
propagated plants, but among the wild- 
collected plants still in trade are the 
“living rock” cacti ( Ariocarpus spp.), 
cycads, and cyclamens. 

To prevent over-exploitation from de- 
pleting vulnerable plant species, many 
nations have adopted the international 
treaty called Convention on Interna- 
tional Trade in Endangered Species of 
Wild Fauna and Flora (CITES). Close 
to 100 countries have joined the treaty, 
including most of the countries that im- 
port large numbers of plants: the United 
States, Japan, and Europe. . . . Impor- 
tant exporting countries that have 
joined CITES include India, Brazil, 
South Africa, Thailand, the Philippines, 
Guatemala, Madagascar and the 
Dominican Republic — 

Appendix I of CITES contains those 
species now threatened with extinction. 
The treaty allows only noncommercial 
trade in wild plants of these species, 
usually for research . . . Both the im- 
porting and exporting countries must 
issue a permit before the shipment may 
occur. As of 1986, more than 100 plant 
species were listed in Appendix I, in- 
cluding 9 tropical orchids, 40 US and 
Mexican cacti, 14 other succulents, and 
50 cycads. 

Appendix II lists species that are not 
necessarily threatened at present, but 
may become so if trade is not regulated. 
Exporting countries may issue permits 
allowing commercial trade, but only 
after determining that the trade will not 
harm wild populations. This appendix 
contains all species in the following 
groups that are not listed on the more 
protective Appendix I: orchids, cacti, 
cycads, aloes and Pachypodium. . . . It 
also includes tree ferns, several species 
of palms, and other species. 

[Among problems weakening imple- 
mentation of CITES are:] 

*Important exporting countries, such 
as Mexico, Turkey and New Zealand, 
have not joined CITES. 

*Many party countries either do not 
report plant trade at all or include too 
little information to allow analysis of 
the trade. The decision of the EEC not 
to report trade among its 12 member 
states may conceal trade in many wild- 
collected plants that enter the community 
through countries with poor enforcement. 
*Wild-dug plants are often mistakenly 
described as propagated. 

*While some countries have prosecuted 
a few violators of CITES trade controls, 
enforcement efforts do not yet deter 
smuggling. 

* Parties have not yet prepared materials 
to help customs officials identify 
CITES -protected plant species. . . 
*Some heavily-traded species are not 
yet included in CITES. These include 
the Venus flytrap of the US, snowdrops 
from Turkey, and wild daffodils from 
Spain and Portugal. 

The international and domestic trade 
in wild plants flourishes because of the 
large market for wild plants and the 
public’s lack of knowledge about the 
effects of trade and legal measures 
adopted to control them. To help correct 
these deficiencies, you should: 

* Refrain from collecting plants from 
the wild. 

*Buy only from dealers who sell prop- 
agated plants. 

* Persuade your plant society to dis- 
courage collection and display of plants 
of wild origin by adopting a code of 
ethics 


Dolphins Cavorted With Natives 
Bert Sehwarzschild, the environmen- 
talist who started the Assisi Bird Cam- 
paign to end hunting of song birds in 
Assisi, Italy, has found evidence (a 
photo of an engraving in stone, accounts 
of early explorers, etc.) verifying his 
hypothesis that Australian aborigines 
and dolphins shared a friendly, perhaps 
ritualistic, relationship. Sehwarzschild 
formed his hypothesis after visiting the 
dolphins of Monkey Mia — waters en- 
compassed by Shark Bay Peninsula on 
the coast of Western Australia. Here, 
each year, tourists visit the beach to 
frolic in the waters with Bottlenose Dol- 
phins. This dolphin-human ritual goes 
back countless years, Sehwarzschild 
suggests. He determined that in New 
South Wales and Queensland, 
aborigines fished with Bottlenose Dol- 
phins centuries ago. While he only has 
solid evidence of this dolphin-human 
link for coastal areas of eastern Au- 
stralia, he suspects that in other Austra- 
lian coastal areas as well, dolphins and 
humans have cooperated for centuries. 
In New South Wales and Queensland, 
dolphins herded mullet and tailer 
toward waiting aborigines, who speared 
the fish and then held some of the fish 
out to the dolphins to eat. He suggests 
that the friendly dolphins at Monkey 
Mia have received from their forebears 
knowledge of such tradition, even 
though the aborigines are gone. 

Unfortunately, this dolphin-human 
trust at Monkey Mia is being harmed 
by increasing numbers of tourists. 
Readers can help the dolphins by sup- 
porting establishment of Shark Bay Na- 
tional Park and Aquatic Reserve. Write: 
Australian National Park Authority, 
Canberra, AUSTRALIA. ( Creation , 9- 
10/87) 

Weyerhaeuser Embalms Plants 

Scientists in Sweden have developed 
a preservation process that preserves the 
live appearance of dead plants. Weyer- 
haeuser will soon market the embalmed 
plants in the US. This diversified timber 
company claims the chemicals used in the 
embalming are non-poisonous. ( Mother 
Earth News) 

Support Northern Sun 

One of the finest environmental/peace 
groups in the Midwest is the Northern 
Sun Alliance. NSA’s journal, Northern 
Sun News, features little-publicized news 
of great import on issues throughout the 
world with emphasis on the Midwest. To 
join NSA and receive the journal, send 
$15 (for one year) to: NSA, 1519 E 
Franklin Ave, Minneapolis, MN 55404. 
The following is drawn from an account 
by NSA of its recent activities: 

Northern Sun Alliance’s Honor the 
Earth Recycling Center recycled 250 
tons in 1986! We are currently involved 
in the formation of the Stop the Burner 
Coalition, a city-wide movement of 
environmentalists against the garbage 
incinerator in Downtown Minneapolis. 

In keeping with our commitment 
against nuclear power we organized a 
demonstration at N$P’s Prairie Island 
Nuclear Power Plant to protest Northern 
States Power’s experimental “spent fuel 
rod consolidation.” N$P is dealing with 
a severe case of nuclear waste constipa- 
tion by doubling the density of its waste 
storage. Fifty people from nearby Red 
Wing, Wisconsin and the Twin Cities 
released 400 balloons to show possible 
areas of contamination in event of a 
nuclear accident. A map of the results 
will be published in the February issue 
of Northern Sun News. 

DOE Blames Sun 

The Department of Energy has 
acknowledged the high and increasing 
rate of Melanoma cancer among workers 
at Lawrence Livermore Lab in California 
(wherein military/nuclear research is 
conducted). DOE’s explanation is that 
workers spend too much time jogging 
in the sun, wearing shorts. 

Doe Jumps Joggers 

A White-tail Deer in Vermont, ac- 
cused of being “maladjusted” and given 
the unflattering name “Bonkers,” has 
taken to charging joggers. Weary of 
fending off the attacking doe and con- 
cerned about her 100-pound malamute 
— who has been repeatedly butted by 
the doe — E. Malone recently com- 
plained to the Vermont Fish and Wildlife 
Department. Sadly, the spirited doe 
may be sentenced to Santa Land zoo 
in Putney. ( Arizona Daily Star, 4-87) 


Dozer Slides Into Sewage 
In Nome, Alaska, in January, Larry 
Fish — perhaps awakened to a 
heightened level of perception by the 
acrid odor of human feces — realized 
suddenly that the $20,000 bulldozer he 
was operating was slipping into a sew- 
age pond. Fish jumped ship; when he 
returned with help, the machine had 
vanished beneath 12 feet of muck. The 
city, at last report, was leaning toward 
a decision not to try to convince workers 
to fish it out. Nome dumps untreated 
human waste into this pond partly be- 
cause the permafrost on which the city 
sits makes other means of disposal prob- 
lematic. The same pond claimed a truck 
in 1986. (Anchorage Daily News, 1-7-88) 


Hagfish Ruin Credit 

Icthyologists have lately confirmed 
their suspicion that hagfish, commonly 
known and scorned as slime eels, are 
destroying hundreds of thousands of au- 
tomatic teller ma" v: ne (ATM) bank 
cards and credit c rds. Hagfish hide is 
used to make “eelskin” wallets and 
handbags. Such hides apparently de- 
magnetize and scramble the electronic 
codes of ATM cards and credit cards. 
Countless yuppies, among whom 
eelskin and plastic are fashionable, have 
been distraught to find their instant 
money worthless. Researchers have not 
yet determined exactly why hagfish are 
death on plastic, but they suspect part 
of the reason may be metallic residue 
remaining on the skins from the tanning 
process in Korea. Some banks have 
begun issuing warnings and/or plastic 
sheaths to customers. ( San Francisco 
Chronicle) 


Sheiks Blast Wildlife 
In March, a Kenyan safari agency 
treated nine Arab princes and sheiks 
to a slaughtering spree in the Kenyan 
Maasai Mara reserve on the Tanzanian 
border, ignoring Kenya’s ban on wild 
game hunting. The sheiks killed more 
than 200 animals, including a rare blade 
maned Lion and a Cheetah. As “state 
guests” the sheiks were hosted by a pro- 
fessional “hunter” and a member of par- 
liament. Kenya last year allowed bird 
hunting and occasionally allows favored 
persons to kill selected “game.” Kenyan 
President Daniel arap Moi has stressed 
the importance of preserving big animals 
to attract tourists. (Earthtrust X Press) 
It would be worthwhile to inform Kenyan 
authorities that we, as wealthy tourists, 
will not visit a country which allows 
such a wildlife slaughter; and to inform 
Arab sheiks that we will henceforth 
boycott all petroleum based products 
until the sheiks amend this dastardly 
deed. 


Snake Downs Plane 
A plane departing from Ujungpandang 
(900 miles east of Jakarta, Indonesia) 
was forced down 12 minutes after take- 
off by a snake. The snake had escaped 
from the cargo hold, crept to the 
cockpit, and coiled itself around the 
pilot’s legs. In terror, the pilot aborted 
the mission and returned to the airport. 
(Fifth Estate, spring 87) Indonesian 
officials did not disclose the fate of the 
hijacker, and we fear it was quickly 
abducted by an anti-terrorist hit squad. 


Experimenters Give Primates TVs 

With the increasing effectiveness of 
animal rights groups and the recent 
passage, in the US Congress, of lab 
animal welfare legislation, Animal Care 
and Use Committees have been estab- 
lished at experimenting institutions 
throughout the US. Such committees 
and the labs they oversee are attempting 
to silence protests against lab animal 
experimentation by nominally improving 
living conditions for their captives. One 
of the more important labs, the Division 
of Laboratory Animal Resources at Duke 
University Medical Center, provides an 
interesting example of measures being 
taken ostensibly on behalf of the animals. 
To quote a Duke veterinarian, Duke “has 
realized the necessity of implementing 
behavioral and environmental enrich- 
ment programs for the laboratory 
primates. . .’’To this end, Duke ex- 
perimenters are trying to ease stress 
on the primates — each isolated in a 
tiny cage — by rotating TVs through 
the primate rooms. The Duke vet noted 
that five to ten minutes into a program, 
“baboons become quiet and gaze toward 
the television.” (Scientists Center News- 
letter 9(1)1987) 


Bluefish Attack Swimmers 
Bluefish migrating north for the sum- 
mer have bitten at least five swimmers 
along Florida’s coast. In April, swim- 
mers entered an area where the two- 
foot long fish with razor-sharp teeth 
were feasting ravenously. The swimmers 
were duly made the subjects of the 
bluefishes’ gnashing of teeth. 


Fish Fanners Murder Seal 

In July, a widely publicized dispute 
resulted when the Dutch Seal Protec- 
tion Institute angered Iceland fish farm- 
ers by rescuing six seals from starvation 
in the Netherlands — where overfishing 
has left wildlife with inadequate food 
supplies — and flying them to northern 
Iceland. Fish farmers in the Arctic town 
of Husavik, saying the seal in their area 
would disrupt their salmon fry being 
hatched in a local harbor, gained permis- 
sion from police to kill the seal. By 
shooting the seal, they increased the 
antipathy many environmentalists feel 
toward fishers and whalers in Iceland 
who continue to deplete marine mam- 
mal populations. (LA Times, 8-9) 



Gallatin 


Continued from page 17 


wolf habitat in the GYE. 

OIL & GAS: Almost all non-Wilder- 
ness lands on the Forest would be open 
to leasing, despite poor potential for 
success in most areas. Existing leases 
would all be honored, leaving the 
Crazies, Gallatins, North Absarokas, 
and especially the Bridgers (where seis- 
mic exploration is underway) open to 
drilling. 

PRIVATE INHOLDINGS: About 
25% of the land within Forest bound- 
aries is privately owned. Burlington 
Northern-Plum Creek owns 137,000 
acres, acquired through 19th century 
railroad grants, and plans to log all this 
in the next 10 years. Much of their land 
is “checkerboard” sections within road- 
less areas of the Gallatins and Crazies. 
The Forest Service has made half- 
hearted attempts to acquire some of the 
lands in the Gallatin Range, but the 
Plan offers no details on the status of 
these efforts. 

TIMBER: Nearly one-third of the 
non-Wilderness lands on the Gallatin 


would be subject to timber “manage- 
ment” under this Plan. Timber sales 
would continue to be below-cost. 
Timber management would “convert 
more of the stand into young age class- 
es.” Yet the Plan claims that “Species 
such as moose and goshawk, which de- 
pend on old growth forest, would not 
be adversely affected.” This defies 
logic. 

The Gallatin Forest Plan spells disas- 
ter for the wild creatures which depend 
on Wilderness for their survival. Mon- 
tana EF! is dedicated to seeing that the 
Plan is rejected, and a new draft pre- 
pared. 
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Realm of the Bog Lemming 


by Jasper Carlton 

SLOGGING IN THE REALM: My 
chin brushed against the sedges at 
ground level as I strained to look down 
the small grass covered runway. It was 
littered with recent plant cuttings, and 
I was filled with hope that at last I 
would meet the rare species that was 
the subject of my search. Cold water 
saturated my jeans up to my thighs, 
but it was late June and the coolness 
felt refreshing after the hike up to this 
relic boreal meadow, 5000 feet in eleva- 
tion. 

A few small islands of statuesque 
Sub-alpine Fir and Engelmann Spruce 
stood scattered around the large boreal 
bog meadow where I was crouched, the 
trees' branches draped with lichens. 
The undulating flight of a large bird 
drew my attention skyward. The black 
crow-sized bird with a brilliant red crest 
and white underwings was a Pileated 
Woodpecker ( Dryocopus pileatus) — 
now the largest woodpecker in North 
America, assuming the Ivory-billed 
Woodpecker is indeed extinct (outside 
of Cuba, where ornithologists think a 
tiny and imperiled population survives). 
I had seen this Pileated Woodpecker 
several times and assumed it had a nest 
in some tree hole in the conifers sur- 
rounding the meadow. A few seconds 
after it flew out of sight, a thunderous 
drumming broke the silence of the 
meadow. The woodpecker was pursuing 
ants on a decomposing snag at the edge 
of the meadow. 

Three months earlier, during winter, 
I had observed and confirmed the 
habitat use of a small band of Caribou 
and a lone Gray Wolf in the same general 
area. Fresh Grizzly Bear scat now lay 
among the glacier lilies in an avalanche 
shoot above the meadow. But this 
search was equally exciting, for I was 
tracking the rare and elusive Northern 
Bog Lemming ( Synatomys borealis). 

Wolves, Caribou, Grizzlies, Northern 
Bog Lemmings ... in what wild area 
of Canada or Alaska was I located? 
None! I was in one of the least known 
and most biologically rich ecosystems 
in the northwestern portion of the lower 
United States — the Selkirk Ecosystem 
of extreme northeastern Washington 
and northern Idaho. As a western spur 
of the Rockies, this mountain complex 
extends down from British Columbia, 
and is rich in vegetation due to the in- 
fluence of maritime air sweeping from 
the Pacific across the Columbia River 
Basin to the Selkirk Mountains. The 
moist oceanic air results in almost con- 
stant snow in the Selkirks during 
winter. This precipitation contributes to 
the lushness and bogginess of the ter- 
rain. 

DIMINUTIVE CREATURES: The 
Northern Bog Lemming lives in Alaska, 
the Yukon, British Columbia, the Mt. 
Baker border area of Washington, ex- 
treme northern Washington, the Idaho 
panhandle, and northwestern Montana. 
It probably attains the southern limits 
of its range in these border ecosystem 
areas. 

The Northern Bog Lemming is 
slightly smaller than its more famous 
Alaskan tundra cousin, the Brown Lem- 
ming (Lemmus sibericus), and the cir- 


cumpolar Collared Lemming ( Dicros - 
tonyx torquatus). The Collared Lem- 
ming turns white in winter; the North- 
ern Bog Lemming does not. 

Lemmings are small vole-like mam- 
mals with short tails, less than one inch 
in length, and a head and body length 
of 4 to 4.75 inches. Unlike the White- 
footed or Deer Mouse, they have very 
small ears that often are hidden by their 
long, soft grizzled grayish-brown fur. 
Their well-furred, chunky bodies make 
these rodents well adapted to their cold 
environment. 

Northern Bog Lemmings spend their 
lives in cool, moderate to high elevation 
cirque bog basins and meadows, some 
of the last undisturbed places in the 
lower US, but also among the most 
fragile ecosystems on the continent. 
They are a colonial species and are ac- 
tive both day and night. They do not 
migrate and usually live their whole 
lives in an area no larger than a football 
field. They eat a wide assortment of 
sedges and grasses and leave evidence 
of their habitation in the form of piles 
of grass and sedge cuttings and a net- 
works of “runways” littered with plant 
cuttings. Apparently, they use grass 
and sedge piles at the sheltered base 
of low shrubs for winter nests. They 
have long, thick claws on their front toes 
that help them dig burrows under the 
deep snow. . 

The Northern Bog Lemming, 
at two ounces, is as much a 
symbol of the wilds as is the 
Grizzly Bear. 

Grizzly Bears regularly forage in the 
rich wet meadow in which I searched 
for bog lemmings on that June day. 
Much is made of the ferocity of the 
Grizzly and the Grizzly sow’s defense 
of her cubs. But, I can tell you from 
personal experience that, ounce for 
ounce, mice, bog lemmings, and shrews 
can be every bit as ferocious in defense 
of their young as are Grizzlies. When 
eye-to-eye at ground level, six inches 
from a cornered bog lemming, one 
thinks twice before thrusting a bare 
hand at those grooved upper incisors! 

The Scorpion Mouse, in many west- 
ern states, eagerly attacks scorpions 
and snakes. And the fiercest mammal 
in North America may be the smallest 
living mammal — the Pygmy Shrew. 
With a head and body length of only 
an inch and a half, they eat their own 
weight in less than a day. If a Grizzly 
ate as much proportionately, it would 
consume 500 pounds of food a day. The 
Pygmy Shrew is a seemingly fearless 
creature that attacks animals many 
times its own size. A biologist who was 
studying snakes and feeding them mice 
once put a Pygmy Shrew in one of the 
snake cages for a change of menu. In 
the morning the cage contained a happy 
shrew and a few snake bones. Pygmy 
Shrews range in boreal habitat from 
central New Mexico to Alaska and are 
40% smaller than the average bog lem- 
ming. Everything is relative! 

The Northern Bog Lemming shares 
its wet habitat with a fascinating array 
of creatures little-known to humans, in- 
cluding the rare Richardson Vole 
( Microtus richardsoni), the vocal West- 



A young Woodland Caribou bull nibbles tender Valerian blossoms in the Selkirk 
Ecosystem border area, one of the many rare species that accompanies the Northern 
Bog Lemming in its historic range. Photo by Jasper Carlton. 
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Selkirk Ecosystem; Woodland Caribou habitat is shaded. 


em Spotted Frog ( Ranapletoisosa ), the 
well camouflaged Northwestern Toad 
( Bufo bore as), the wandering Western 
Terrestrial Garter Snake ( Thamnophis 
elegans), and the conifer-dwelling 
Boreal Chickadee ( Parus hudsonicus). 
Hawks, owls, Coyotes and Martens 
keep lemming populations in balance 
with the boreal bog ecosystem. 

THREATS TO THE REALM: But 
all is not well in the realm of the bog 
lemmings. As I sloshed around the bog, 
my knee sunk into a pile of brown mush, 
the size and intense odor of which indi- 
cated that it could not have originated 
from any indigenous species. Son-of-a- 
bitch, it was cow shit! At that moment, 
if I could have found that invading 
bovine, it would have become Grizzly 
forage. The Colville National Forest had 
assured me previously that “any cattle 
in our grazing allotments don’t get that 
high up into the mountains.” Yet, as I 
soon learned, the Forest Service re- 
quired no fences to keep grazing cattle 
from impacting biologically sensitive 
sites, such as this high elevation bog 
meadow. My pleasant search was shot 
after that, and I headed for a much 
needed dip in a mountain stream flow- 
ing out of the meadow. I would meet 
no lemming that day. 

The National Forests of the border 
ecosystems that contain prime North- 
ern Bog Lemming habitat include the 
Okanogan, Colville, Idaho Panhandle, 
Kootenai, and Flathead. All allow cattle 
grazing in high wet meadows, despite 
the fact that heavy grazing is extremely 
detrimental to bog lemmings and many 
other animal and plant species. 

Although the US Forest Service is 
wont to say that they protect bogs, wet 
meadows, small lakes, and wetlands, 
they are not protecting these sensitive 
areas from increasing numbers of 
motorized off-road vehicles (ORVs) 
each summer and fall, and snowmobiles 
that concentrate on these moderate ter- 
rain open spaces each winter. Since bog 
lemmings and some mice and voles nest 
on top of the ground and develop run- 
ways under the snow, compaction by 
snowmobiles adversely affects these 
creatures. Bog lemming habitat is also 
destroyed when state or federal agen- 
cies attempt to create small fishing 
lakes out of the wet meadows or boggy 
areas. 

Research efforts (even though few 
and far between for most species other 
than the charismatic megafauna) can 
also be disastrous to small Rodentia 
since researchers almost always use 
fatal 2X4 inch snap traps set in runways 
and baited with peanut butter. Individu- 
als of many species are killed in this 
process. The Earth First! Biodiversity 


Task Force recommends the use of live 
traps or live capture tin can pit falls 
when it becomes absolutely necessary 
to engage in limited research in order 
to document lemming habitat use. 

The probable range of “the mighty 
bog lemming” along the border ecosys- 
tems of the northwestern US — from 
Mt. Baker in Washington to Glacier Na- 
tional Park in Montana — is a crucial 
wildlife area that contains the only 
populations south of Canada of Wood- 
land Caribou, Grizzly Bears, Gray 
Wolves, Mountain Lions, Lynx, and 
Northern Bog Lemmings still surviving 
all together. Unfortunately, all of these 
species have been relegated to a few 
tiny comers of their historic ranges. 
Lack of concern for some, mismanage- 
ment and destruction of habitat for 
others, and the intentional as well as 
inadvertent shooting of these species 
has left only remnant populations. 

I have hiked most of this border area 
and flown over it in Caribou research 
efforts, and I can best describe it as a 
patchwork quilt of huge clearcuts scar- 
ring a once magnificent coniferous 
forest of spruce, fir, cedar, and pine. 
Many of the clearcuts — which are up 
to five miles in length, and some of 
which abut the US/Canadian border — 
extend from ridges to creek bottoms. 
Many watersheds are degraded, with 
extensive road access resulting in heavy 
hunting and poaching. 

The delinquent Forest Service man- 
ages over 90% of these biologically sen- 
sitive lands, in the Okanogan, Colville, 
Idaho Panhandle, Kootenai, and 
Flathead National Forests The manage- 
ment emphasis in these Forests con- 
tinues to be on large-scale timber har- 
vesting. The Forest Plans for all of these 
National Forests, as presented to date, 
are essentially blueprints for biological 
disaster. The plans all call for increased 
timber harvest in the form of clearcuts, 
increased energy development, more 
roads and motorized recreation, and 
continued grazing. All have been ap- 
pealed. The 39 appeals of the Flathead 
Forest Plan made it the most challenged 
decision in the history of the US Forest 
Service. 

The need for special protection of 
multiple sensitive, Threatened, and En- 
dangered species existing together in 
these border ecosystems should be 
clear under existing conservation law. 
Yet, the Forest Service generally man- 
ages the land like any other commercial 
timber harvest area. The habitats of 
these species should be given “primary” 
management emphasis and managed as 
part of a new system of National Biolog- 
ical Preserves. The criticalness of these 
border ecosystems to the biological rich- 




ness of the Northwest cannot be overes- 
timated. Logging, ski resorts, energy 
development, and motorized recreation 
should be stopped, to allow the preser- 
vation of all native animal and plant 
species. The continuing degradation of 
these natural forest systems is now sym- 
bolized by the decline in Caribou, 
Grizzly Bear, Gray Wolf, and Mountain 
Lion numbers. 

BORDER ECOSYSTEMS: The 
ranges of all these species can be very 
large, and in northern Washington, 
Idaho, and Montana, extend across the 
border into Canada. The Glacier, Yaak, 
Selkirk, and North Cascade transbor- 
der ecosystems assume even greater im- 
portance when we realize that southern 
British Columbia and Alberta generally 
support considerably higher densities 
of Grizzly Bears, Caribou, Gray Wolves 
and other large mammals than are 
found on the US side of the border. In- 
ternational cooperation is essential in 
efforts to preserve the biological diver- 
sity of the border ecosystems. With the 
exception of the Woodland Caribou au- 
gmentation/recovery program in the 
Selkirk Mountains, this cooperation has 
all but ended under the Reagan admin- 
istration. The US Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice voiced little or no opposition last 
year to the Canadian wolf hunting and 
trapping season in the North Fork drain- 
age, which nearly wiped out the Glacier/ 
North Fork “Magic Pack” and hopes for 
natural wolf recovery in Montana. 

Without a demonstrated level of con- 
cern from US agencies, Canadian re- 
source agencies fail to take Threatened 
and Endangered wildlife programs seri- 
ously in the border area. Large-scale 
timber harvest, roads, energy develop- 
ment, and conversion of forests to cattle 
range continue on both sides of the bor- 
der. Critical wildlife corridors are being 
destroyed. Genetic interchange be- 
tween wildlife populations in Canada 
and the US is slowly being cut off — 
a trend that may have dire implications 
for the Grizzly Bear, Gray Wolf and 
Woodland Caribou in the lower United 
States. Meanwhile, the developments 
are pushing remnant populations of 
Gray Wolves, Grizzlies, and Caribou 
from one area to another in search of 
suitable habitat. These species are con- 
sequently reappearing in a few areas 
from which they have been absent for 
decades. If the developments continue, 
these remnant populations will disap- 
pear. 

The North Cascade, Selkirk, Cabinet/ 
Yaak, and Northern Continental Divide 
Ecosystem boundaries should be drawn 
to include contiguous Canadian/US 
Grizzly Bear habitat, such as has been 
accomplished in programs developed for 
the Selkirk Mountain Caribou recovery 
program. International agreements 
should be signed now to protect these 
ecosystems and all their native species. 

STATUS OF THE BOG LEMMING: 
The Northern Bog Lemming is recog- 
nized as being either a “sensitive” 
species or “species of special concern” 
by the Forest Service, state agencies 
in Washington, Idaho, and Montana, 
and Glacier National Park officials. 
Within the past 16 years, it has only 
been confirmed in northern Washington 
and Idaho, but it probably still hangs 
on in habitat pockets in Montana. The 
Northern Bog Lemming is not pre- 
sently the subject of an Endangered 
Species Act petition. Considering the 
species’ extremely localized habitat, 
eventually this legal step may be re- 
quired to insure its survival in the lower 
US. The EF! Biodiversity Task Force 
will continue to monitor the condition 
of, and take appropriate actions to pro- 
tect, the lemming’s known habitat, and 
to seek to confirm its occurrence in Mon- 
tana. 

THE BOG LEMMING AS A SYM- 
BOL: The bog lemming symbolizes the 
plight of countless wildlife species that 
are disappearing in this country due to 
lack of knowledge and concern, habitat 
destruction, and mismanagement. It 
tells us that we must focus attention 
and actions on behalf of less known and 
less visible species and their ecosys- 
tems. The Northern Bog Lemming, at 
two ounces, is as much a symbol of the 
wilds as is the Grizzly Bear at 4000 
times that weight. 

The Earth First! movement will con- 
tinue to work on behalf of all native life 
forms — insects, poisonous plants, 
bats, rats, vultures, rattlesnakes, 
sharks, wolves, bears, pupfish, and 
louseworts. The Desert Tortoise, Good- 


The Great Alaska Land Grab Continues 



Typical lake considered under submerged lands transfer's in Alaska. 
Photo cowtesy of David McCargo. 


by Dave McCargo 

Environmentalists’ campaign to save 
the 1.8 million acre Coastal Plain of the 
Arctic National Wildlife Refuge from oil 
development is widely viewed as the 
biggest lands battle since passage of the 
Alaska National Interest Lands Conser- 
vation Act (ANILCA). Unfortunately, 
so much of our attention is focused on 
the Arctic Refuge that we are having 
a hard time keeping the cretins from 
looting the rest of the store. Submerged 
lands are a case in point. 

Some background is necessary to 
understand this complex issue (see also 
Wuerthner on Alaska Natives, Beltane 
87): Under the Alaska Statehood Act, 
the federal government granted 104 mil- 
lion acres to the state of Alaska. Not 
only was this the largest state land 
grant in US history, but Alaska was per- 
mitted to select its land almost any- 
where within the state except the few 
existing National Parks and National 
Wildlife Refuges. This was in contrast 
to most western states, which were 
granted the same two sections in every 
township. 

In 1971, Congress passed the second 
major piece of legislation pertaining to 
Alaska — the Alaska Native Claims Set- 
tlement Act. ANCSA gave the Alaska 
Natives 44 million acres, effectively 
froze remaining state selections until 
the Natives could make theirs, and au- 
thorized the Secretary of Interior to 
withdraw up to 80 million acres from 
State and Native selections for potential 
national conservation units — the so- 
called d-2 lands. In 1978, after Congress 
failed to pass an Alaska lands act 
(Alaska’s Senator Gravel threatened to 
filibuster at the last minute), President 
Carter withdrew 96 million acres under 
the Antiquities Act and the 1976 Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act 
(FLPMA). Carter’s action was the bol- 
dest stroke in US conservation history 
since Teddy Roosevelt withdrew the Na- 
tional Forests. 

Finally, in 1980 Congress passed the 
Alaska National Interest Lands Conser- 
vation Act, which established 100 mil- 
lion acres in new and enlarged national 
conservation units. Although ANILCA 
is touted by environmentalists as the 
biggest conservation victory of the cen- 
tury, it created almost as many prob- 
lems as it solved. The amount of land 
protected is far less than generally im- 
agined because of numerous loopholes 
and because some of the national conser- 
vation units have huge inholdings: 
There are about 12 million acres of in- 


ding’s Onion, the Flatspired Three- 
toothed Land Snail, the Coachella 
Fringe-toed Lizard, the Pawnee Mon- 
tane Skipper, the Mt. Graham Red 
Squirrel, the Mission Blue Butterfly, 
the Florida Panther, the Concho Water 
Snake, the Gila Monster, and the North- 
ern Bog Lemming are all among the 
right causes to defend to the death! 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Write to the Forest Supervisor of 
one or all of the following National 
Forests insisting that the US Forest 
Service protect all known or sus- 
pected Northern Bog Lemming 
habitat sites from cattle grazing, log- 
ging roads, off -road vehicles (ORVs), 
and snowmobiles. Tell them, as well 
as members of your own state Con- 
gressional delegation, that biologi- 
cally rich areas containing multiple 
sensitive, Threatened, and En- 
dangered species in the border ecosys- 
tems should be managed and pro- 
tected with a wildlife emphasis. 

Addresses: Colville NF, 695 S Main 
St, Colville, WA 99114; Okanogan NF, 
1240 S Second, Okanogan, WA 98840; 
Idaho Panhandle National Forests, 
1201 Ironwood Dr, Coeur d’Alene, ID 
83814; Kootenai NF, Hwy 2, Libby, MT 
59923; Flathead NF, Box 147, 1935 3rd 
Ave, E Kalispell, MT 59901. 

Jasper Carlton and the EF! Biodiver- 
sity Task Force will henceforth present 
regular articles in EF! to educate us 
about some of Nature’s less glam orous 
species - perhaps even some among the 
enigmatic microflora — ■ and to involve 
us in their work on behalf of imperiled 
ecosystems. The Task Force needs dona- 
tions to continue its noble work. (See 
Directory for new address.) 


holdings in the 76 million acres of Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuges in Alaska. 

In 1983, Interior Secretary Watt is- 
sued a policy decision to include at no 
cost certain submerged land in the 
state’s and Natives’ entitlements under 
the Statehood Act and ANCSA. The pol- 
icy requires that submerged lands be 
surveyed or “meandered” in accordance 
with the BLM’s Manual of Surveying 
Instructions. This effectively means 
that lands beneath lakes larger than 50 
acres and streams wider than three 
chains (198 feet) will not be included 
within the survey. Or, to put it another 
way, the state and Native corporations 
would not be charged for lands beneath 
“meandered” water bodies as part of 
their land entitlements provided they 
have not been determined to be navig- 
able. If navigable, the underwater lands 
belong to the state, pursuant to the Sub- 
merged Lands Act of 1953. 

For example, let’s say XYZ Native 
Village Corporation selected 1000 acres 
including a 100-acre lake which is un- 
navigable or where navigability deter- 
mination had not been made. Prior to 
Watt’s policy, the lake would have been 
charged against the Native corpora- 
tion’s land entitlement and the corpora- 
tion would receive 1000 acres. Under 
the Watt policy, the Native corporation 
would receive 1000 acres of uplands, and 
ownership of 100 acres of submerged 
land under the doctrine of riparian 
rights. By not being “charged” for the 
100 acres, the Native corporation com- 
pletes its entitlement from uplands. 

Let’s suppose further that, because 
of other state or Native selections, 
there are only 1000 contiguous acres 
from which to select (i.e., around a na- 
tive village). WHhere would the Native 
corporation find its additional 100 
acres? It would have to select from lands 
elsewhere (overselections), such as Na- 
tional Parks or Wildlife Refuges. 

Needless to say, some environmen- 
talists were not overjoyed with the idea 
of arbitrarily and illegally transferring 
what could be millions of acres of public 
lands to the state and the Natives who 
had already been granted 104 and 44 
million acres respectively under the 
Alaska Statehood Act and ANCSA. So 
the Sierra Club and The Wilderness So- 
ciety hauled the Department of Interior 
into the Washington, DC, federal Dis- 
trict Court. 

The Club and TWS argued that DOI 
was in violation of ANCSA, the Alaska 
Statehood Act, ANILCA, NEPA (Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act), and 
the Administrative Procedures Act. In 
January 1986, Judge Pratt threw the 
case out on the grounds that the plain- 
tiffs lacked standing. He reasoned, in 
part, that the plaintiffs could not estab- 
lish injury-in-fact because they could 
not identify which in-lieu lands the state 
and Natives would receive and what 
uses would ultimately be made of them. 
In other words, the public would have 
to wait until the No Trespassing signs 
went up before alleging injury. 

Aside from the fact that Pratt failed 
to address the substance of the case, 
his ruling would have set a dangerous 
precedent if allowed to stand. So the 
Club and TWS appealed to the DC Cir- 
cuit. In July, the DC Circuit reversed 
Pratt and remanded the case to be 


heard on its merits. 

Another fly in the ointment is that 
under the Submerged Lands Act the 
state is entitled to lands beneath navig- 
able waterways. Consequently, if the 
state can establish navigability on a 
water body, it can claim the submerged 
lands. If the navigable water body is 
on Native lands, the Natives are enti- 
tled to select in-lieu lands elsewhere. 
(The navigability issue has enormous 
implications beyond the submerged 
lands dispute.) 

Under ANILCA, the state had five 
years to assert navigability claims on 
Native lands; however, despite two ex- 
tensions, it dragged its feet and is 
threatening lawsuits against each of the 
180 Native villages in Alaska. How far 
the state will go with its bluff remains 
to be seen. 

The Bureau of Land Management, 
three years after the suit was filed and 
in response to a demand from the House 
Interior Committee, calculated that 
1.81 million acres would be lost to the 
state and the Natives as a consequence 
of Watt’s policy. The state would receive 

693.000 acres; Natives, 1.12 million 
acres. The state’s land would come from 
unreserved public land. Of the new Na- 
tive selections, 694,000 acres would 
come from National Wildlife Refuges, 
including 400,000 acres from the Yukon 
Delta NWR, which is already 
pockmarked with huge inholdings; 

18.000 would come from National Parks; 
and the rest from BLM lands. 

Meanwhile, the Alaska Federation of 
Natives was busily greasing the wheels 
of the House Interior Committee. Last 
June, Don Young (R-AK) introduced 
HR 2629, which would moot the SC/ 
TWS lawsuit and statutorily ratify 
Watt’s policy. (The Alaska Congres- 
sional delegation had introduced similar 
bills in 1985. ) To make it more palatable , 
HR 2629 was combined with another 
bill in mark-up which would preclude 
administrative land exchanges in the 
Coastal Plain without Congressional ap- 
proval. In effect, the state and Natives 
would be rewarded with an extraordi- 
nary land grant for being thwarted, 
perhaps temporarily, from cashing in on 
the Coastal Plain of the Arctic NWR. 

Environmentalists were caught un- 
prepared; and by the time hearings 
were held by the House Subcommittee 
on Water & Power Resources, it was 
too late. Shortly before Congress reces- 
sed in August, HR 2629 passed the Sub- 
committee, Committee, and the House 
within a few days with virtually no op- 
position. 

The battleground has shifted to the 
Senate, where environmentalists will 
make a last effort against this legisla- 
tion. Hearings were held in November 
on HR 2629 in the Senate Energy & 
Natural Resources Committee, and 
mark-up may occur this spring. 

To address the state’s argument that 
it may lose lands to the Natives if there 
is no new legislation, environmentalists 
have offered an alternative which would 
set aside a sufficient pool of lands for 
the Natives to select from in the event 
the state can prove navigability of water 
bodies on federal lands conveyed to Na- 
tive corporations. After initially oppos- 
ing granting the state another exten- 
continued on page 25 
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Earth First! Proposes Redwood Wilderness 


by Northcoast California Earth 
First! 

INTRODUCTION: In January, 1988, 
Earth First! unveiled its proposal to 
preserve four of the world’s largest re- 
maining unprotected primeval redwood 
groves and their corresponding water- 
sheds. Northcoast California EF! re- 
leased the proposal — called Headwat- 
ers Forest Wilderness Complex — at 
the national Restore the Earth Confer- 
ence held at the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. Our proposal would im- 
mediately preserve through acquisition 
over 5000 acres of primeval redwood 
forest, including Headwaters Forest, at 
3000 acres the world’s largest unpro- 
tected virgin redwood grove. The pro- 
posal also would preserve several 
thousand acres of “residual” old growth 
forest left by pre-Maxxam Pacific 
Lumber during its days of selective cut- 
ting. The proposal suggests that much 
of the wetland in the area and land not 
currently under corporate ownership be 
protected via voluntary sale of conser- 
vation easements, thereby limiting de- 
velopment while allowing families to re- 
tain ownership. 

Our proposal is designed to protect 
three complete redwood watersheds 
and a large portion of a fourth, in Hum- 
boldt County, California, as well as wet- 
land habitat where the streams meet 
the Pacific. The proposed wilderness 
would preserve primeval forest islands 
between Redwood National Park and 
Humboldt Redwoods State Park, a dis- 
tance of 50 miles. 

In brief, we propose designing a core 
preserve of upland Coast Redwood 
forest approximately 250 miles north of 
San Francisco, as a Wilderness Area. 
This core preserve would include corpo- 
rate timberlands, which would be purch- 
ased full fee by state or federal govern- 
ment agencies, non-profit public land 
trusts, or any combination thereof. This 
proposal also seeks protection, prima- 
rily via property easements, of crucial 
wetland habitat in South Humboldt Bay 
and the Eel River Delta. Total size of 
the project is 98,000 acres (or about 
40,000 hectares, as one hectare [ha.] is 
approximately 2.5 acres). 

The watersheds to be protected rise 
from sea level to almost 3500 feet and 
cover 29,032 hectares (71,708 acres or 
112 square miles). They are comprised 
of the entire reaches of the South Fork 
of the Elk River (5060 ha.), Salmon 
Creek (4114 ha), and Lawrence Creek 
(11,108 ha), and part of the Yager Creek 
watershed (8750 ha). 

Private lands within the watersheds 
would receive immediate protection 
through purchase of conservation ease- 
ments. Ideally, over the span of a gen- 
eration or two of owners, these lands 
would be purchased full fee and would 
become part of the core preserve. 

In addition to protecting the water- 
sheds, our proposal would restore and 
protect a migration route to connect the 
rich Humboldt Bay and Eel River Delta 
ecosystems to the upland watershed 
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preserves. This corridor would follow 
Salmon Creek, which crosses US In- 
terstate Highway 101 and then flows 
into the southeast comer of Humboldt 
Bay. This is the site of the 1860-hectare 
South Bay portion of the Humboldt Bay 
National Wildlife Refuge (HBNWR). 
The HBNWR is, in turn, adjacent to 
the Eel River Delta. Both the Bay and 
the Delta are predominately privately 
owned, so conservation easements 
would be used here. 

OVERVIEW: Only about 10% of the 
temperate coniferous forests of the 
Pacific Northwest remain in their pris- 
tine, pre-European settlement condi- 
tion. Of the remaining untouched 
forests, less than 5% are “permanently” 
protected. The rest will fall within 40-50 
years if current Forest Service and cor- 
porate plans are carried out. The prop- 
ortion of redwood forests remaining in- 
tact is even smaller than the proportion 
of Pacific Northwest coniferous forests 
as a whole remaining intact. 

California state Forest Practice Rules 
(FPR) are inadequate for protection of 
these unique forest habitats and their 
dependent species. They are also in- 
adequately enforced. Three court cases 
(EPIC v Johnson, 1985; Libeu v Califor- 
nia Department of Forestry [CDF], 
1987; and EPIC v Maxxam, 1987) found 
the Timber Harvest Plan (THP) system 
to be in non-compliance with the Califor- 
nia Environmental Quality Act’s 
cumulative effects mandate. They have 
also found that CDF abused its discre- 
tion by approving illegal THPs. 

The redwood forest represents a link 
with the ancient past. Fossil predeces- 
sors of the redwood date back 100 mil- 
lion years to the Cretaceous period, 
while the present day range of redwood 
represents an area spared many of the 
geological upheavals of the past, such 
as glaciation and inundation by the sea. 

Before logging began a little over 100 
years ago, the Coast Redwood forest 
covered two million acres in a narrow 
strip near the coast. It ran from the 
Chetco River in southwest Oregon to 
the Monterey/San Luis Obispo county 
line. Today nearly 95% of the primeval 
redwood forest has been logged and 
only about half of that remaining has 
been set aside to carry on natural 
ecological functioning. Moreover, most 
redwood parkland is heavily impacted 
by tourism and is cut off from other 
such habitat islands. 

Most of the forest proposed here for 
Wilderness designation, including virtu- 
ally all of the old growth, belongs to 
PALCO (Pacific Lumber). In 1985 this 
logging company was purchased for 
$900 million in a leveraged buy-out by 
Houston-based Maxxam Corporation, a 
subsidiary of MCO Corporation. Both 
of these companies are headed by Wall 
Street raider Charles Hurwitz. The cir- 
cumstances of this transaction have 
been the subject of inquiry by an inves- 
tigating committee of the US Congress 
and by the Securities Exchange Com- 
mission, in regards to possible trading 
violations. 


PALCO owns 85,455 ha, including 
1620 ha of old growth forest, in San 
Mateo County. All other PALCO ac- 
reage is in Humboldt County. According 
to PALCO chief forester Robert 
Stephens, as of January, 1986, the com- 
pany owned 6480 ha of virgin forest and 
22,680 ha of residual old growth. For 
the 40 years preceding the buy-out, 
PALCO practiced selection cutting as 
its silvicultural method, taking about 
the half the ancient trees while leaving 
stands of “residual” old growth. 

The amount of Pacific Lumber old 
growth forest logged since the takeover 
is approximately 8093 ha — 85% “re- 
sidual” old growth; 15% primeval forest. 
However, the company substantially in- 
creased its THP submissions for virgin 
tracts of forest in 1987, increasing virgin 
forest to be logged from 9% of acreage 
submitted in 1986 to 35% in 1987. In 
1989, Maxxam’s annual debt payment 
for its buy-out of PALCO will increase 
more than 100% to $83 million a year. 
The valuable timber in the primeval 
forest of the proposed preserve is appar- 
ently targeted by Maxxam as a primary 
means of meeting the debt. 

LAND DESCRIPTION: The Eel 
River Delta, South Humboldt Bay, and 
Table Bluff are the lowest reaches of 
this proposed Headwaters Forest 
Wilderness Complex. There one finds 
fresh and salt water marshes, riparian 
habitat, tidal mudflats, and dunes. Most 
of this area is presently poorly drained 
pasturage; some is under cultivation. 

These wetlands and riparian zones 
provide crucial habitat continuity in 
mid-westem Humboldt County. Vegeta- 
tion includes European Dune-grass, 
Bush Lupine, Beach Strawberry, Sand 
Verbena, Dune Tansy, Beach Morning 
Glory, Eel Grass, Cord Grass, 
Pickleweed, Salt Grass, Arrow Grass, 
and various algae. Rare plants of the 
area include the Western Lilly, Pt. 
Reyes Birds Beak, and Humboldt Bay 
Owls Clover. 

The wetlands also support over 100 
water-oriented bird species, including 
Black Brant, Widgeon, Pintail, various 
ducks, hawks, Osprey, Bald and Golden 
Eagles, and the California Clapper Rail 
(an Endangered species). Over 100,000 
birds may be found on Humboldt Bay 
at peak season. Additionally, Harbor 
Seals and Harbor Porpoises, 95 species 
of fish, and 150 species of invertebrates 
are found in Humboldt Bay. 

Following Salmon Creek east from 
Highway 101, which borders Humboldt 
Bay, one encounters lowland pasturage 
and brushlands. Soon redwood forest 
becomes dominant. Just upstream is 
California’s second largest Osprey nest- 
ing site, on Salmon Creek, the South 
Fork of Elk River and the ridge be- 
tween them. Classified as an Area of 
Special Biological Importance by 
CDF&G, this region immediately in- 
land from the coast contains 40 of Hum- 
boldt County’s 94 known Osprey nesting 
sites. 

Salmon Creek’s lower reaches sport 
large stands of second growth Coast 


Redwood, Red Alder, Tanoak, Vine 
Maple, Douglas Fir, Grand Fir, Western 
Hemlock, Madrone, and numerous 
other tree species. Salal, Huckleberry, 
Salmonberry, Oxalis, Trillium, numer- 
ous ferns and other plants blanket the 
forest floor and the many large redwood 
stumps. 

The hills along Salmon Creek are 
steep in all directions, and toward mid- 
stream the watercourse too steepens. 
Dozens of landslides — up to 1000 feet 
in length and width — scar the terrain. 
The watershed still sees logging, but 
not as much as most other second 
growth redwood forests in Humboldt 
County. The most extensive logging on 
Salmon Creek is at its headwaters, 
where PALCO is logging the world’s 
largest unprotected primeval redwood 
ecosystem — 1214-hectare Headwaters 
Forest. Headwaters Forest contains the 
drainages of, and ridges between, Sal- 
mon Creek, South Fork Elk River, and 
Little South Fork (Elk River), at their 
highest reaches. 

A nearby hillside recently clearcut 
shows clear signs that the soil — rush- 
ing down newly carved gullies during 
rains — cannot hold up to old growth 
logging. Mining these giants requires 
numerous large haul roads, skid trails, 
landings, and 200-foot layout beds in 
which to fall the trees. In a sale area, 
the soil is disturbed and compacted over 
90% of its surface; and after completion, 
the clearcut is burned. Gravel stream 
beds fill with blue and red clay silt, and 
sediment washes downstream, burying 
anadromous fish spawning areas. 

Climbing the north ridge between 
Salmon Creek’s headwaters and those 
of Elk River, the trees become smaller 
but the undergrowth — encouraged by 
the increased elevation and its added 
sunlight — is nearly impenetrable and 
in places reaches 15 feet high. Game 
trails are sometimes the only way 
through the undergrowth. 

After descending the ridge one 
reaches Little South Fork, the world’s 
least degraded redwood stream. For 
just over two miles of its length, begin- 
ning at its headwaters, Little South 
Fork watershed is intact, with no roads. 
The area is home to Red Tree Voles, 
Olympic Salamanders, Tailed Frogs, 
Peregrine Falcons, hawks, and — 
sighted last year for the first time on 
PALCO land — Marbled Murrelets. A 
dazzling array of shrubs, ferns, fungi, 
mosses, lichens, and trees shine vibrant 
green. The old trees reach 15 feet in 
diameter. 

Over the ridge east from Elk River 
is Lawrence Creek, the watershed con- 
taining two of the four large redwood 
stands — totaling 607 ha. To the south, 
one mile east of the Lawrence Creek/ 
Yager Creek confluence, is the fourth 
redwood grove, 283 hectares on Owl 
Creek where it flows into the South 
Fork of Yager Creek. Surrounding 
these groves are cut-over parcels (both 
recent Maxxam clearcuts and prior 
PALCO selection cuts), small stands of 
virgin Douglas Fir, oak woodlands, oak 


grasslands and rolling prairies. As one 
travels east from here and gains eleva- 
tion, the dominance of Coast Redwood 
gives way to Doug Fir, other soft woods, 
hardwoods, and grasslands. 

GOALS: Our primary goal is to re- 
turn the watersheds to a state resembl- 
ing, as nearly as possible, their pre- 
European settlement condition. To this 
end, the following general objectives 
have been developed: 

*Maintain primeval redwood forest 
habitat islands and enhance restoration 
of primeval forest conditions in the re- 
mainder of the watersheds. This is im- 
portant for reversing the trend toward 
genetic isolation of species dependent 
on primeval redwood forests by provid- 
ing a source for recolonization. 

*Restore anadromous fisheries to his- 
toric levels through rehabilitation of the 
whole watersheds. The stream habitat 
enhancement work being done is vital 
but insufficient to restore the complete 
health of the watersheds. The presence 
of vigorous anadromous fisheries is a 
good indicator of watershed health 
(water temperature, habitat diversity, 
turbidity, regularity of flow, and ripa- 
rian habitat quality). Healthy runs of 
salmon and Steelhead also provide a 
prime source of protein input to ecosys- 
tem food chains. 

*Maintain diversity of habitat types 
and native species of plants and ani- 
mals. The achievement of this goal is 
enhanced by features of the proposal, 
such as the size of the area proposed 
for Wilderness designation and the com- 
pleteness of the watersheds. 

*Maintain and restore viable, self- 
sustaining populations of all native 
species. Again, this is a function of the 
size, diversity and completeness of the 
watersheds, as well as the buffer zones 
provided by conservation easements 
along the edges of the watersheds. 

* Enact a management strategy that 
places the land community as the prior- 
ity before the convenience of human vis- 
itors. For example, extensive orienta- 
tion would be required for visitors. 
Also, some of the primeval redwood 
forest would be closed to human visita- 
tion to protect the wild state of these 
places 

RESTORATION: Most of the land in 
these watersheds has suffered varying 
degrees of degradation from human ac- 
tivities. However, the potential for re- 
storation is good, due to the existence 
of the primeval forest habitat islands 
as recolonization sources, and the ex- 
tensive stands of residual ancient trees 
left after selective logging. By control- 
ling whole watersheds, downstream 
damage caused by upstream actions can 
be eliminated. For instance, siltation of 
the bay will be reduced by upstream 
repair of Salmon Creek and the South 
Fork of the Elk River. The following 
list presents priorities for restoration 
work and guidelines for how to ac- 
complish this work: 

* Reforestation will be a priority, 
using only native species of trees and 
shrubs. A - diversity of hardwoods, 
softwoods and shrubs should be used. 
Local seed sources should be utilized 
to insure success. Also, natural serai 
stages must be allowed to fulfill long- 
term ecological functions such as nutri- 
ent building in the soil. 

*Roads and landings will be re- 
claimed. This includes recontouring 
slopes, restoring natural drainage pat- 
terns, and revegetation. County roads 
will remain until the landholders they 
serve have passed ownership to the 
wilderness administration agency. 
Some logging roads may be retained as 
foot trails. 

*Stream habitats will be restored. 
The banks of streams will be stabilized 
where necessary to prevent siltation of 
spawning gravels. Reforestation will 
control erosion and provide cover for 
wildlife, including young fish. This 
cover helps moderate water tempera- 
tures and regulate water flows. 

*Structural components of primeval 
forests — live old trees, snags, large 
logs on the ground, and large logs in 
streams — will require the fullness of 
time to be restored. However, as the 
project progresses, studies may reveal 
ways in which the habitat functions of 
these components may be simulated and 
restoration enhanced. 

*To enhance wildlife migration, con- 
struction of a one-quarter to one-half 
mile long causeway on Highway 101 will 
take place on the north side of Table 
Bluff over Salmon Creek. 

^Levies and dikes will be removed 


and drainage ditches filled, where pos- 
sible, to enhance wetlands restoration. 
This must be done with care over time, 
allowing wildlife and fisheries to adapt 
to alterations. 

*Only native materials will be used 
in building restoration structures. Im- 
ported materials (e.g., cable, wire, ero- 
sion cloth, plastics, gabion baskets, con- 
crete, steel culverts) tend to persist 
after their function is fulfilled. This can 
cause later problems for wildlife and 
ecosystem functioning (such as injuries 
or blocked drainages leading to ero- 
sion). Moreover, bureaucratic priorities 
tend not to include the removal of past 
projects. Finally, use of native materials 
fosters ingenuity in workers as well as 
eliminating impacts to other ecosys- 
tems from which non-native restoration 
materials would otherwise be culled. 

*Natural disturbance regimes, in- 
cluding wildfires, will slowly be allowed 
to return. 

*Native grasses will be reintroduced 
to prairies and oak grasslands. 

*A11 restoration will be site-specific 
— no blanket measures. Healthy soils 
and watersheds, natural serai progres- 
sions, and functioning wildlife habitats 
will be the primary considerations in 
planning. 

CONCLUSIONS: If completed as 
proposed, the Headwaters Forest 
Wilderness Complex would constitute 
the most significant acquisition of red- 
wood land since the 1940s. Salmon 
Creek, Lawrence Creek, and South 
Fork Elk River would be the only red- 
wood watersheds their size to be com- 
pletely preserved. 

Coast Redwood ( Sequoia sempervi- 
rens) is among the world’s most de- 
pleted rainforest species. Thus, perhaps 
most important, Headwaters Forest 
Wilderness Complex would preserve 
the most significant remaining Coast 
Redwood, primeval forest ecosystems. 
Waterfowl migration routes and old 
growth habitat would be preserved, en- 
hanced, and — over time — expanded; 
water quality would be improved; and 
the overall health of planet Earth would 
be supported by a small yet vital addi- 
tion to its biological and evolutionary 
integrity. 

The preceding is a condensed version 
of Northcoast CA EF'.’s proposal. For 
a complete copy which includes discus- 
sion of land acquisition and conserva- 
tion easements, and to inquire about 
or volunteer for the accelerating EF! 
campaign to save the Coast Redwoods, 
contact Northcoast EF! (POB 368, 
Bay side, CA 95524). If able, include a 
donation with your request, to cover 
costs and aid the EF! direct action cam- 
paign. (See past issues o/EF! for ac- 
counts of tree-sitting actions and other 
protests which, by spring of 1987, had 
made this one of the most publicized 
campaigns in EF! history.) 


Alaska . . . 

Continued from page 23 

sion to assert its claims on Native lands, 
environmentalists now agree that the 
state can take forever, as far as they 
are concerned, hoping this will help 
neutralize the state’s position. Whether 
the environmentalists’ strategy will suc- 
ceed remains to be seen. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 
The environmental community ap- 
pears to be treating submerged lands 
as a matter of secondary importance, 
either because it has other issues to 
face or because this issue is too arcane 
to tackle. The likely prospect, 
nonetheless, is that almost two mil- 
lion acres of Alaska wilderness will 
be trashed if we don’t stop the sub- 
merged lands give-away in its tracks. 
Letters are urgently needed to stop 
another Alaska land grab. Please 
write your senators asking them to 
oppose the submerged lands give-away 
bill, HR 2629 (or the Senate equiva- 
lent thereof). If one of your senators 
is a member of the Senate Energy 
Committee, it is especially crucial 
that you write immediately in opposi- 
tion to HR 2629 and in support of the 
conservationists’ alternative. The 
Energy & Natural Resources Commit- 
tee members are the following: Ben- 
nett Johnston (D-LA), Dale Bumpers 
(D-AR), Wendell Ford (D-KY), How- 
ard Metzenbaum (D-OH), John 
Melcher (D-MT), Bill Bradley (D-NJ), 
Jeff Bingaman (D-NM), Timothy 
Wirth (D-CO), Kent Conrad (D-ND), 
Wyche Fowler (D-GA), James McClure 
(R-ID), Mark Hatfield (R-OR), Low- 
ell Weicker (R-CT), Pete Domenici (R- 


NM), Malcolm Wallop (R-WY), Frank 
Murkowski (R-AK), Don Nickles (R- 
OK), Chic Hecht (R-NV), Daniel 
Evans (R-WA). 

Letters . . . 

Continued from page 19 

Help! They now want to build a mas- 
sive jetport for the up and coming city 
of Page (we call it Plague!) right on the 
edge of the Paria Wilderness, north of 
the river on some BLM land called 
Ferry Swale. This would encourage 
sprawl toward Kane County’s rising 
star, Big Water, UT (we call it Back 
Water). Also, Energy Fools plans a mill- 
ing site for their noxious ore, to be lo- 
cated in Kitchen Canyon, on the fringe 
of a vast roadless area which includes 
the Skutumpah Terrace and the soaring 
White Cliffs. If that were not enough, 
a new powerline from Page to the plan- 
ned Alton Coal Field would cross 
through the heart of much of this mostly 
untouched canyon and pinyon-juniper 
ecosystem. Page Area Earth First! has 
its hands full! Also, Glen Canyon Na- 
tional Recreation Area’s Superinten- 
dent John Lancaster needs to hear from 
us on how what’s left of Glen Canyon 
should be managed. Long ignored by 
mainstream conservationists, there is a 
hidden but threatened paradise beyond 
the increasingly crowded and stagnant 
shores of Lake Bowell (“stool of the Col- 
orado!"). Write or call, GCNRA, Box 
1507, Page, AZ 86040 (602-645-2471), 
and let them know the only appropriate 
use of the 87% of the NRA that is not 
covered with water is WILDERNESS! 

— Mad Moki, Escalante, Utah 

continued on page 27 



Earth First! demonstrates on Wall Street against MAXXAM. 



MAXXAM clearcuts are relentlessly eating away at the remaining old growth Redwood. 
Photo by Dave Kirkman. 
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REVIEWS 


THE WHALE WAR; David Day; 1987; 
Sierra Club Books, San Francisco. 

The war to save the whales irrevocably 
changed the strategy and consciousness 
of the environmental movement. David 
Day says that “the whale is at the heart 
of a guerilla war of resistance that has 
spread over all the world: it is the symbol 
of the ecology movement and emblematic 
of the fate of all species on the planet. ” 

For over two centuries, whalers have 
relentlessly pursued whales in the waters 
of every ocean on Earth — killing them 
for their teeth, oil, and meat. In think- 
ing of the fight to stop this slaughter, 
we have in our minds images of men in 
tiny zodiacs standing between whales 
and killer boats armed with explosive 
harpoons. The battle to save the whales, 
however, has proceeded on many fronts 
simultaneously. It is a war that will 
continue until the last whale is dead or 
the last whaling vessel is rusting at the 
bottom of the ocean. 

David Day is a Canadian poet. His 
compelling narrative history of the 
whale war provides information about 
little known aspects of the fight. In par- 
ticular he reveals the manipulations of 
Suzuki, former Prime Minister of 
Japan, who worked behind the scenes 
to further the interests of the Japanese 
whaling industry. 

Day demonstrates that commercial 
whaling would have virtually ended in 
the early 1970s if the Japanese had not 
provided a market for whale meat 
(mostly used for prisoners) and had not 
used investments, bribes, and other un- 
ethical tactics to prop up the whaling 
industry in Peru, South Africa and 
other nations. Japan paid advisors in 
the US, including former CIA director 
William Colby, to protect whaling 
interests in Washington, DC. 

By engaging whalers on the oceans as 
well as in the halls of the United Nations 
and the International Whaling Commis- 
sion, environmentalists became a world- 
wide movement. They invaded Siberia 
to document the Russians’ feeding of 
whale meat to minks on fur farms. They 
investigated the murky world of inter- 
national finance and international diplo- 
macy. They raised hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to pursue whalers. Paul Watson 
and the Sea Shepherd rammed pirate 
whaling vessels in the Atlantic, and 
sunk their own ship in a Spanish port 
to prevent the Spanish authorities from 
seizing it. 

The battle to save the whales shows 
that environmentalists can develop 
broad-based public support and they 
can use their own investigators to ex- 
pose the illegal actions of governments 
and multinational corporations. The 
costs, both in dollars and in lives, can 
be high. Whalers and government 
bureaucrats will send their own secret 
agents to sink environmentalists, as 
demonstrated by the sinking of the 
Rainbow Warrior by agents of the 
French equivalent of the CIA in Auckland 
harbor. 

This book is recommended for anyone 
who plans to participate in the environ- 
mental campaigns of the 1990s. 

Reviewed by Bill Devall. 

THE NATURAL ALIEN: HUMAN- 
KIND AND ENVIRONMENT; Neil 
Evemden; University of Toronto 
Press; 1985. $14 postpaid from EF! 
Books in Tucson. 

The relation between mind and nature 
is Evemden’s central, concern in The 
Natural Alien. The dominant way of 
seeing nature in our culture is through 
science, Evemden reminds us. Science 
objectifies nature, revealing nature 
only as a collection of objects which can 
be manipulated by humans. 

Even the science of ecology is caught 
in this way of seeing nature. As Evemden 


tion is a defense of cosmos, not scenery. 
Ironically, the very entity they defend 
— environment — is itself an offspring 
of the nihilistic behemoth they challenge. 
It is a manifestation of the way we view 
the world.” (p.124) 

Evemden draws from phenomenology 
and biology to present an alternative 
approach to that of modem science for 
seeing ourselves in nature. “Phenomen- 
ology requires a return to the things 
themselves, to a world that precedes 
knowledge and yet is basic to it , as coun- 
tryside is to geography and blossoms to 
botany. This seems initially confusing, 
for we think of knowledge as something 
achieved through observation and anal- 
ysis, not as something which precedes it. 
Yet this notion presupposes an observer 
who surveys the world and questions. ..” 
(p.57) 

Evemden cites the work of Merleau- 
Ponty, Martin Heidegger and R.D. Laing 
to introduce the reader clearly and suc- 
cinctly to the context of mind-in-nature. 

He draws from threads of modem bio- 
logy to suggest that humans, as a 
species, may be “natural aliens” who 
are at home everywhere but, paradox- 
ically, nowhere. Humans generally 
exhibit, both psychologically and biolog- 
ically, neotenic characteristics. These 
youthful characteristics which F.J.J. 
Buytendijk identifies as “want of direc- 
tion,” “drive to movement,” “charac- 
teristically pathic behavior,” and “an 
ambiguity of the to and fro” are encour- 
aged in modem cultures. 

But there is hope for this rootless, 
homeless, “natural alien” to develop 
into a mature self-in-nature. Evemden 
concludes that the very adaptability of 
humans shows they are open to other 
modes of awareness, and he envisions 
a very different role for the environmen- 
tal movement than that usually ascribed 
to it. Instead of studying forest plans 
and commenting on environmental im- 
pact statements, the “environmen- 
talist” can shed his label. When he or 
she sheds the label “environmentalist,” 
“many other names and beliefs may be 
simultaneously dislodged, and then, 
just possibly, he can begin to glimpse 
the creature he might be . . . The demise 
of ‘environmentalist’ may be a first step 
in a cultural mutation.” (p.144) 

And one way to shed the label, “en- 
vironmentalist” is to engage in what 
Joseph Campbell calls “creative mythol- 
ogy. ” One aspect of this is to find models 
of the mature, adult human, the self-in- 
Great Self or person-in-environment. 

Bigfoot, the hairy primate of the 
Pacific Northwest provides one model 
for the mature human. Stories of bigfoot 
sightings suggest not a “lost ape,” but 
adult Homo sapiens who have been 
transformed into peaceful, perhaps 
playful beings who live in small groups 
without the need of vast technology or 
warfare, who are “at home” in their 
place — woods, mountains, rivers, 
meadows. Dwelling in a different dimen- 
sion than space and time as we perceive 
it, Bigfoot may experience its place 
richly without alienation and separa- 
tion. Bigfoot could be an expression of 
the future primal mind-in-nature. 

Evemden’s provocative and powerful 
essay suggests that environmentalists 
are called to help people move into a 
different territory. Environmentalists 
cannot provide a map to the territory, 
but they can show the distortions and 
limitations of the dominant maps used 
in our culture. We don’t know what will 
be discovered by dwelling in our abode, 
but through this process of discovering, 
or revealing an opening into this old/ 
new territory as if we were seeing it 
for the first time, the environmental 
crisis may disappear because humans will 
engage in the real work of discovering 
their homeland. 

Reviewed by Bill Devall. 


WILDERNESS AND THE AMERICAN 
MIND, Third Edition; Roderick Nash; 
Yale U Press; 1982, First Edition 1967; 
$12.50 paper from EF! Books in 
Tucson. 

First published 2Q years ago, Wilder- 
ness and the American Mind has become 
one of the most widely touted books of 
environmental history. It has already 
received favorable reviews in many 
periodicals, but we wish here to call 
attention to the additions in the Third 
Edition. 

Nash has added to the original version 
sections on the significance of wilder- 
ness to early civilization, recent trends 
in wilderness philosophy, wilderness 
management, and international perspec- 
tives on wilderness. He has lengthened 
his discussion of the controversy over 
the proposed Grand Canyon Dam, and 
of the National Wild and Scenic Rivers 
System. 

As with the original material for this 
book, the material Nash added is well- 
written, persuasively presented, of fun- 
damental importance to preservationists, 
and eminently debatable. Some readers 
have taken issue with some of his pre- 
suppositions and claims. Indeed, even 
the book’s title begs a question: Can 
one reasonably speak of the American 
mind ? Nash may expose himself to just 
criticism for not adequately appreciating 
the divergent views held by different 
groups and individuals in the US. None- 
theless, Nash does present a strong case 
for the idea that Americans as a whole 
have had a hate-love relationship with 
wild nature that is uniquely American. 
Europeans who lived on the margins of 
wild places, and their American descen- 
dents who were settling and battling 
the American frontier, generally had 
antithetical feelings toward what came 
to be known as wilderness. However, 
Nash convincingly argues, Americans’ 
attitudes toward wilderness gradually 
became more positive. Settlers on the 
retreating frontier still feared and 
sought to subdue wilderness; but trans- 
cendentalists and romantics in the East, 
and wealthy visitors from Europe, 
planted the seeds which eventually 
grew into the first wilderness preserva- 
tion movement in the world. 

Nash’s argument, in his new preface, 
that Americans come from a tradition, 
the European, in which the people 
feared and hated wild nature might be 
contested by present-day Americans at- 
tracted by what they see as healthy re- 
lationships toward nature among some 
Celtic, Nordic, and other pagan tradi- 
tions. Again, Nash’s argument may be 
largely true but perhaps should be tem- 
pered with an acknowledgement of 
minority traditions in Europe which 
venerated wild nature. 

Nash’s analysis of the Grand Canyon 
Dam controversy is insightful and 
thorough. He explains in detail how 
David Brower and the preservationists 
so popularized the cause of Grand Can- 
yon preservation, partly through pic- 
ture books and newspaper ads, that the 
Udall brothers (Interior Secretary 
Stewart and Representative Morris) 
and the developers were thwarted in 
their attempts to dam the Canyon. 
Nash’s discussion of the Wild and Scenic 
Rivers Act is less adequate. He briefly 
portrays it as a boon for environmen- 
talists, but does not mention the extent 
to which this potentially powerful pres- 
ervation tool has been under-utilized by 
environmentalists and legislators. 

Of especial interest to deep ecologists 
is Nash’s new discussion of wilderness 
philosophies. While he does not discuss 
deep ecology (he wrote this before deep 
ecology gained widespread recognition 
among environmentalists), he does 
mention non-anthropocentric argu- 
ments in support of wilderness preser- 
vation and cites an early paper of deep 
ecology theorist Bill Devall. Unfortu- 
nately, he initially dismisses such argu- 
ments as politically weak and devotes 
little attention to them. Later, in his 


says, “ecology can help one to criticize 
inefficient exploitation or destructive 
utilization of nature, but it cannot help 
illuminate the experience that inspires 
one to be an environmentalist. ” (p.22) 
This presents a dilemma to the environ- 
mentalist. Evemden asserts “...that 
environmentalism, like Romanticism, 
constitutes a defense of value.” It also 
has “. . . an even more fundamental role, 
the defense of meaning. We call people 
environmentalists because what they are 
finally moved to defend is what we call 
environment. But, at bottom, their ac- 
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chapter “The Irony of Victory,” Nash 



more fully and more favorably describes » 
biocentric arguments for wilderness 
preservation. Hopefully, if Nash com- 
pletes a fourth edition, he will give a 
full hearing to deep ecologists. 

Nash’s discussion of wilderness 
philosophies will serve deep ecologists 
as another disconcerting reminder of 
how predominant utilitarian arguments 
have been in the debates over wilder- 
ness. Nash shows that even the most 
environmentally conscious thinkers — 
Wallace Stegner, Robinson Jeffers, 
Robert Marshall, Aldo Leopold, Robert 
Sterling Yard, and other heroes of deep 
ecologists — advocated wilderness as 
a necessary complement to civilization, 
not an environmental condition which 
ought again to pervade all of Earth. 

Less favorable toward wilderness 
than the above luminaries are purveyors 
of the nature-as-garden school of 
thought. Rene Dubos, the late French 
microbiologist steeped in the European 
pastoral tradition, and Wendell Berry, 
America’s most effective defender of the 
small farm tradition, are among the 
most articulate promoters of garden 
imagery. In his epilogue on the future 
of wilderness, Nash elaborates on the 
garden-earth view and suggests that 
wilderness preservationists delude 
themselves when they see its propo- 
nents as allies. The garden advocates, 

Nash thinks, have no place in their 
visions for wilderness: all may be rural, 
in their visions for a better world, but 
nothing is wild. (Wendell Berry and Wes 
Jackson would disagree. ) In perhaps the 
most controversial argument in this 
book, Nash suggests that decentralists 
undermine the wilderness cause. Given 
the world’s exploding human population, 
only centralization of human settlement 
can spare wilderness, Nash opines. 
Rather than Wendell Berry’s society of 
small fanners spread across the land, 

Paul Shepherd’s world of wild continen- 
tal interiors with all human settlements 
clustered along the fringes is a vision 
worthy of realization. (One wonders 
whether Shepherd properly appreciates 
coastal ecosystems.) 

“The Irony of Victory” chapter is a well 
documented explanation of the problem 
of Americans loving wilderness to death. 
Ironically, preservationists so increased 
Americans’ appreciation for wilderness 
that by the 1970s many wild areas were 
being overrun by hikers and boaters. 

Nash believes that, paradoxically, this 
means that the freedoms afforded by 
wilderness can only be protected by 
strict regulations. Environmentalists’ 
successes have made necessary wilder- 
ness management, an apparent oxy- 
moron that becomes sensible when one 
realizes that — properly promulgated 
— it entails management of people to 
protect wilderness. 

This chapter also describes, more 
adequately than the chapter on wilder- 
ness philosophies, biocentric arguments 
for keeping National Parks truly wild. 

Nash sees Ansel Adams and David 
Brower as early instigators of such ar- 
guments. They were among the first 
preservationists willing to face charges 
of elitism by advocating protection of 
Parks strict enough to prevent easy 
access for the car-bound masses. 

If it seems that this review dwelt 
overmuch on the contestable aspects of 
this book, this was to encourage preser- 
vationists to discuss this material. 
Wilderness and the American Mind is 
essential reading for American history 
students and for preservationists. It is 
a classic. 

Reviewed by Australopithecus . 


SABBATHS; Wendell Berry; 1987; 
North Point Press, 850 Talbot Ave, 
Berkeley, CA 94706; 96pp; $6.95 paper, 
$12.95 cloth. 

Wendell Berry has been accused by 
deep ecologist writers of being a thinker 
still mired in anthropocentrism, an 
apologist for human “stewardship” over 
Earth (see Sessions, Mabon 87; Abbey, 
last issue). Yet some deep ecologist 
readers praise Berry as one of the best 
essayists and poets in the country. 
While the criticisms of Berry’s advocacy 
of stewardship are probably warranted, 
if exaggerated, it should be admitted 
that Berry is cne of the deepest thinkers 
and finest writers of any alternative 
movement. Though he might prefer not 
to be closely identified with any named 
movement, it seems fair to call Berry a 
bioregionalist — and one of the premier 
poets of place. 



Yet, rather than defending Berry, it is 
wiser to let Berry’s words speak for him. 
His latest book, Sabbaths, is a collection 
of poems exploring peoples’ place in 
nature. His view of the potentially com- 
plementary relationship between toil 
and rest, field and woods, and nurtured 
landscape and wilderness, may — from 
an Earth First! perspective — lack a 
biocentric appreciation for the need for 
all-pervasive wilderness. It is not, how- 
ever, a view inimical to large wilderness, 
and it is not a view to be thoughtlessly 
scorned. From “The bell calls in the 
town”: 

The bell calls in the town 
Where forebears cleared the shaded land 
And brought high daylight down 
To shine on field and trodden road. 

I hear, but understand 
Contrarily, and walk into the woods. 

I leave labor and load. 

Take up a different story. 

I keep an inventory 

Of wonders and uncommercial goods. 

I climb up through the field 
That my long labor has kept clear. 
Projects, plans unfulfilled 
Waylay and snatch at me like briars. 

For there is no rest here 
Where ceaseless effort seems to 
be required, 

Yet fails, and spirit tires 

With flesh, because failure 

And weariness are sure 

In all that mortal wishing has inspired. 

I go in pilgrimage 
Across an old fenced boundary 
To wildness without age 
Where, in their long dominion, 

The trees have been left free. . . . 

Berry’s belief in the harmony between 
altered and unaltered landscapes for 
which we should strive — a restoration 
to life as it was after creation — may 
offend some with its Judeo-Christian 
allusions; but few will deny his mastery 
of words, as in “What if, in the high, 
restful sanctuary”: 

. . . Itis a hard return from Sabbath rest 
To lifework of the fields, yet we rejoice, 
Returning, less condemned in being 
blessed 

By vision of what human work can 
make: 

A harmony between wood-land and 
field, 

The world as it was given for love’s sake, 
The world by love and loving work 
revealed 

As given to our children and our 
Maker. 

In that healed harmony the world is 
used 

But not destroyed, the Giver and the 
taker 

Joined, the taker blessed, in the 
unabused 

Gift that nurtures and protects. Then 
workday 

And Sabbath live together in one place. 
Though mortal, incomplete , that 
harmony 

Is our one possibility of peace. 

When field and woods agree, they 
make a rhyme 

That stirs in distant memory the whole 
First Sabbath’s song that no largess of 
time 

Or hope or sorrow wholly can recall. . . . 

We in the deep ecology movement 
may disagree with much that Wendell 
Berry says. However, as a trenchant 
critic of shallow thinking — including 
that of some environmentalists — and 
a visionary with an understanding of 
place, he can help us strengthen our 
arguments on behalf of wilderness pres- 
ervation. Berry also may make us aware 
that we should not so quickly consign 
to the dungheap all things pertaining 
to agriculture. Indeed, the antipathy 
toward farming of even some of the 
more misanthropic deep ecologists 
might be softened by reading Sabbaths. 
The poetry therein might also convince 
even a hardened empiricist that there 
can be in words a partially objective 
beauty — that good writing is not 
merely a matter of subjective opinion. 
Reviewed by John Davis 


DIET FOR A NEW AMERICA; John 
Robbins; 1987; Stillpoint Publishing, 
Box 640, Walpole, NH 03608; $10.95; 
390pp. 

John Robbins was the heir to the 
Baskin-Robbins fortune. Yet when it 
came time for him to assume the position 
as one of the planet’s primary purveyors 
of ice cream, he declined it to instead 
devote his energy to convincing Amer- 
icans not to eat so much ice cream! He 
began an exhaustive report to show 
Americans the destructiveness of their 
eating habits. 

Diet For A New America is a well 
researched book explaining the man- 
ifold harmful ramifications of modem 
livestock production and consumption. 
Committed to a life of predation, I was 
loath to read such information. Indeed, 
after starting the book, I regretted hav- 
ing begun reading it; for I consider the 
burger to be one of the pinnacles 
of modem cuisine, and I fairly pine away 
without my daily supplement of pure 
pork sausage! However, as I read about 
how modem meat production is destroy- 
ing Earth’s land, air, and water, I 
realized I can be an environmentalist 
and eat beef too! Yes, Robbins convinced 
me that buying livestock products, 
especially meat, is ecologically unac- 
ceptable in modem society; but he did 
not convince me that eating meat is 
wrong per se. I simply must poach my 
own. As Robbins so convincingly shows, 
livestock in the US nowadays, to a much 
greater extent than in the past, are 
subjected to highly artificial living con- 
ditions and/or are raised in a manner 
which destroys rangelands. (Even cat- 
tle which are grazed on public lands in 
the West are usually fattened on feed- 
lots before slaughter. Most dairy cattle 
in the US are now raised on factory 
farms.) I thus reason that each time I 
poach a cow (in as painless a way as 
possible, of course) I relieve an ecosys- 
tem of a destructive burden, and save 
the cow from a hellish fate on a feedlot 
and later in a slaughterhouse. 

Other environmentalists may draw 
different conclusions from reading 
Robbins’ book. (Of course, Robbins 
encourages a vegetarian diet, not 
poaching.) Yet after reading such facts 
as the following, few will consider buy- 
ing supermarket meat to be ecologically 
acceptable behavior: . 

*We feed [livestock in the US] over 80% 
of the com we grow and over 95% of 
the oats. 

*To supply one person with a meat habit 
food for a year requires three-and-a- 
quarter acres. To supply one lacto-ovo 
vegetarian with food for a year requires 
one-half acre. To supply one pure vegetar- 
ian requires only one-sixth of an acre. 
*By cycling our grain through live- 
stock, we not only waste 90% of its pro- 
tein; in addition, we waste 96% of its 
calories, 100% of its fiber, and 100% of 
its carbohydrates. 

*The world’s cattle alone, not to men- 
tion pigs and chickens, consume a 
quantity of food equal to the caloric 
needs of 8.7 billion people. 

*The United States has converted ap- 
proximately 260 million acres of forest 
into land which is now needed to pro- 
duced the wasteful diet-style most 
Americans take for granted. 

*Over half the total amount of water 
consumed in the US goes to irrigate 
land growing feed and fodder for live- 
stock. Enormous additional quantities 
of water must also be used to wash away 

animals’ excrement To produce a 

single pound of meat takes an average 
of 2500 gallons of water — as much as 
a typical family uses for all its house- 
hold purposes in a month. To produce 
a day’s food for one meat-eater takes 
over lf.000 gallons; for a lacto-ovo vege- 
tarian, only 1200 gallons; for a pure 
vegetarian, only 300 gallons. 

*If the cost of water needed to produce 
meat were not subsidized, the cheapest 
hamburger meat would cost more than 
$35 a pound! 

*The livestock of the US produce ... 20 



billion pounds of waste per day ... 20 
times as much excrement as the entire 
human population of the country. 
*[T]he production of meats, dairy prod- 
ucts and eggs accounts for one-third of 
the total amount of all raw materials 
used for all purposes in the US. In con- 
trast, growing grains, vegetables and 
fruits is a model of efficiency, using 
less than 5% the raw material consump- 
tion as the production of meat. 

The above statistics (drawn from 
merely one chapter [12] of this com- 
prehensive book) have kept me away 
from my former haunts — Winn Dixie 
butcher shop, Whataburger, and the in- 
comparable Wienershnitzel’s — despite 
my craving for carcass. Yet, to my pleas- 
ant surprise, I have not languished. In 
addition to poaching, I have found other 
ecologically sound means of obtaining 
fine tasting meats: dumpster diving out- 
side supermarkets; gathering roadkills; 
and hunting wild burros, horses, pigs, 
and other feral animals which are graz- 
ing at the expense of wildlife in much 
of the West and the Smoky Mountains 
(pigs). I have also rediscovered the joys 
of eating insects, a habit unfortunately 
lost to Western culture. Grasshoppers 
(see “Chicken of the Desert,” Litha 86), 
locusts and many other insects provide 
bountiful, high-protein fare and are de- 
lectable when roasted. 

In short, I owe John Robbins much 
gratitude for convincing me, with his 
compelling manifesto, to stop subsidiz- 
ing modem livestock production. Would 
that Robbins might similarly sway all 
others who claim to put Earth first! 

Reviewed by Jimmy Dean. 

OF WOLVES AND MEN; Barry 
Lopez; 1978; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
NY; 309pp; $16.50 from EF! Books in 
Tucson. 

This is the book that earned Lopez 
a place among the most highly regarded 
natural history writers in the US. In 
the pages of Earth First!, we’ve printed 
many articles about the enigmatic Gray 
Wolf — articles which together have 
sketched a vague outline of Canis 
lupus. Of Wolves And Men is the book 
to read to complete that sketch to the 
degree possible through literature. 

Of course, Lopez does not claim to 
fully describe the wolf. To the contrary, 
a theme of his book is the need for 
Euroamericans to overcome their cen- 
turies-old failure to understand wolves. 
Lopez cites studies of wolves to show 
that they are neither the blood-thirsty 
killers that Western peoples once saw 
them to be and ranchers still see them 
to be, nor the docile creatures which 
some animal welfare people have seen 
them to be. Lopez suggests that Eskimos 
have understood wolves in ways that 
scientists have failed to even consider. 
For instance, Eskimos apparently can 
discern meaning from the howls of 
wolves and thereby locate Caribou 
herds — prey for both Gray Wolves and 
Eskimos. 

Much of what Lopez tells about the 
Gray Wolf is biological information and 
speculation perhaps never before pre- 
sented in such readable fashion. Lopez 
suggests that, contrary to popular opin- 
ion, wolf packs are not strictly domi- 
nated by alpha males. A wolf pack gen- 
erally does include an alpha male, but 
that male’s leadership is more a function 
of acceptance by pack members than of 
domineering behavior on his part. In 
fact, the role of the alpha female tends 
to be of greater importance in the gov- 
ernance of the pack than the role of the 
alpha male — who is apt to be her mate. 

Among the most fascinating aspects 
of this splendid book are his specula- 
tions on wolves’ communication with 
their prey, and wolves’ communication 
among themselves beyond their normal 
modes; the normal modes being oral 
messages (howling, barking, and sque- 
aling), facial expressions, and olfactory 
signals. Watching wolves in captivity, 
Lopez has seen indications that they 
communicate with each other in ways 
beyond our ken — apparently passing 
signals not based on sight, hearing or 
smell. Lopez’s discussion of wolves’ in- 
teraction with potential prey reveals his 
gift for speculative animal ethology: 

The most beguiling moment in the 
hunt is the first moment of the en- 
counter. Wolves and prey may remain 
absolutely still while staring at each 
other. Immediately afterward, a moose 
may simply turn and walk away; or 
the wolves may turn and run; or the 
wolves may charge and kill the animal 


in less than a minute. An intense stare 
is frequently used by wolves to com- 
municate with each other, and wolves 
also tend to engage strangers — wolf 
and human — in stares. I think what 
transpires in those moments of staring 
is an exchange of information between 
■predator and prey that either triggers 
a chase or defuses the hunt right there. 

I call this exchange the conversation of 
death (p.61-62) 

As one might gather from its title, 
this book is also about human hunters. 
Lopez explains remarkable similarities 
in the hunting techniques of Gray 
Wolves and the Eskimos and Indians 
with whom they interacted. The follow- 
ing is one of the book’s many passages 
which articulates well the once and po- 
tential correspondence of wolves and 
humans: 

. . . The caribou-hunting tactics of 
wolves in the Brooks Range and those 
of the Nunamiut were similar. And 
similarity in hunting technique in the 
same geographical area was found else- 
where. Wolves and Cree Indians in Al- 
berta maneuvered buffalo out onto lake 
ice, where the big animals lost their foot- 
ing and were more easily killed. Pueblo 
Indians and wolves in Arizona ran deer 
to exhaustion, though it might have 
taken the Pueblos a day to do it. Wolf 
and Shoshoni Indian lay flat on the 
prairie grass of Wyoming and slowly 
waved — the one its tail, the other a 
strip of hide — to attract curious but 
elusive antelope close enough to kill. 
And if we have made the right assump- 
tions at Paleolithic sites in North 
America such as Folsom, early man 
killed mammoths in the same mobbing 
way wolves did, because men did not 
yet have extensions of themselves like 
the bow and arrow. They had to get in 
close with a spear and stab the animal 
to death. 

The correspondence in life-styles, how- 
ever, goes deeper than this. Wolves ate 
grass, possibly as a scour against intes- 
tinal parasites; Indians ate wild plants 
for medicinal reasons. Both held and 
used hunting territories. Both were 
strongly familial and social in organi- 
zation (p.99) 

Homo sapiens would do well to renew 
this likeness to Canis lupus. 

Reviewed by Australopithecus. 


Letters . . . 

Continued from page 25 

Earth First !ers, 

I am at work on a new book, and I 
would be grateful for the help of readers 
of EF! in my research. 

The book is (tentatively) entitled 
TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING: 
MATERIALISTIC VALUES AND 
HUMAN NEEDS. I intend for it to be 
an exploration of what it is in ourselves, 
and in the dynamics of our systems, that 
drives us to be so preoccupied with the 
accumulation of ever greater material 
wealth to the neglect of other values. 

One way into the subject is to look 
at the choices we as a civilization are 
making — choices, for example, to en- 
rich ourselves at the cost of critically 
damaging the living systems of the 
earth. I can imagine our descendents 
100 years hence looking back at our era 
and being appalled at the wanton way 
we conducted ourselves. They will be 
left with the unhappy legacy of our re- 
ckless abuse of nature. They will be able 
to see that we had all the information 
available to KNOW what we were 
doing, but that we nonetheless CHOSE 
to inflict serious injury on the earth to 
achieve trivial ends. They will wonder 
how people already so wealthy could 
have been so unrestrained in the pursuit 
of still more wealth. 

I would appreciate your help in pro- 
viding illustrations of the choices we are 
making. A good illustration has several 
characteristics. First, it is vivid. The 
way the ostrich was almost hunted to 
extinction to provide ornaments for 
women’s hats a century ago is a vivid 
example. (In The Parable of the Tribes, 

I use as a metaphor the poacher’s de- 
struction of the African rhino to get the 
horn to make into an aphrodisiac that 
doesn’t work anyway). 

Second, the example should concern 
an activity the effects of which we rec- 
ognize. The way our aerosol deodorants 
were destroying the ozone, therefore, 
would not count until we learned of the 
ozone problem. But our present use of 
continued on page 28 
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Notes From 
Nee-Beel-Ha 
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by Ed Grumbine 

When the gods brought water to 
cover the earth with mud that would 
make new land for the future, they stood 
on an island that rose above the incom- 
ing seas. Dark crystalline rocks formed 
this high place and it was never 
drowned. Millions of years later, the 
seas retreated and the limes, muds, and 
sands of Central America lay glistening 
in the sun. Then the people came to 
hunt and plant com. This happened a 

long time ago. 

**** 

The bus ride takes all day and the 
road is not paved. We wind through 
green hills for hours, then come down 
to the coastal plain, groves of orange 
trees, banana plantations. To the west 
I see the Maya Mountains awash in low 
gray clouds, the mother land surface of 
Central America. The air is delightfully 
cool. The locals complain that 60 de- 
grees F is cold. The bus is packed. I 
used to ride these Blue Bird buses going 
to school in Maryland. 

This is southern Belize in the dry sea- 
son. I am with a group of students from 
the Sierra Institute wilderness studies 
program at UC Santa Cruz. We are 
headed for the Mopan Maya village of 
San Jose in Toledo District. With only 
seven people per square mile, this is 
the least populated area of the country. 
Except for one main town on the coast, 
all the people live in small, scattered 


villages surrounded by subtropical 
forest. This is the Maya heartland of 
Belize. 

We get off the bus at Big Falls. The 
two hour truck ride to San Jose takes 
us west into the limestone foothills of 
the mountains. The road ends at the 
village . From there we will join the local 
rhythm of movement: walking. Our de- 
stination is primary forest (high bush) 
on a three day hike to a cave our guides 
have told us about. By degrees our pace 
has become linked to the land. Our jour- 
ney points a way toward an underworld 
that marries earth with water. 

***** 

Night, light rain, after all day walking 
in the bush. This is “Nee-beel-ha” (shale 
rock creek) camp. Limestones have 
swallowed the rains. Even with 120” of 
precipitation, Nee-beel- ha is the only 
surface water we have seen since leav- 
ing the village. Justino, Brujito, Carlos, 
and Mariano, our guides, are camped 
under the thatch shelter they erected 
in the same amount of time it took me 
to set up my high-tech tent. When the 
rains came down all fourteen of us fit 
under the cohune palm roof. Plus a fire. 

Hiking in the bush is not easy. Trails 
are minimal, ways cleared with 
machetes. The mud is monumental. 
Large roots, rocks, and lianas demand 
constant attention. Everyone falls down 
many times. The sun rarely penetrates 
the high, dense canopy. Rain becomes 
mist, spreads on surfaces like clear oil. 
The vegetation hides hundreds of birds 


which you only hear. The humidity is 
not oppressive, it is simply the condition 
of life. After two days my trousers are 
mildewing. My skin molts with each 
new rain. Fern leaves tattoo my arms. 
I feel like a tropical fish in a limitless 
green aquarium, swimming amidst 
giant waving plants. I am learning to 
breathe water. 

Life cycles through the bush so fast 
that the quick and the dead approach 
partnership. Genesis and decay become 
one. It is exhilarating and terrifying at 
the same time. 

The Maya move through this world 
with discipline, grace, and ease. They 
travel light with twined bags that weigh 
no more than twenty pounds. They 
laugh at our forty pound backpacks. 
They walk in the rain, sleep on the 
ground and somehow stay dry and 
clean. It is obvious that they are home. 
These hills are their bones and blood. 

In the rain, under the thatch by the 
fire, Jim is playing the bamboo flute 
that he has just finished carving. A wind 
is in the canopy. 

“Please don’t play here,” says Justino. 
“The spirits of this valley do not like 
us to make these sounds at night.” 
Nonplussed, Jim puts down the flute 
and goes off to sleep. The trees move 
in the night air. 

“We will stay up all night to protect 
us from any bad spirits that may come,” 
says Carlos. “Somebody must always 
stay awake in the bush. They come at 
night, in the wind.” 

It is late and the fire sizzles low and 
red in the rain. Others have gone to 
the tents to sleep. I ask about the 
spirits. The Mopan converse together 
in the quiet rhythms of their language. 
Carlos and Justino usually answer for 
the group since they speak the best En- 
glish. 

“Each place in the bush has a spirit 
that you must be careful with,” says 
Carlos. “It starts back in the village. 
You get your mind set on the bush. Even 


The Greek Language Problem 


ed. note: Dolores LaChapelle has 
completed the book which so many of 
us have been anxiously awaiting, Sa- 
cred Land Sacred Sex: The Rapture of 
the Deep. The EF! editors expect this 
to be such an important book that, as 
well as planning to review it for our 
next issue, we print here excerpts from 
it. These are taken from chapter 1, “The 
Greek Language Problem and Plato. ” 
Sacred Land Sacred Sex will be avail- 
able beginning in April (ill pages, $22) 
from Way of the Mountain Learning 
Center, Box 542, Silverton, CO 81433, 
and from Earth First! Books in Tucson. 
This will be essential reading for deep 
ecologists. 

Preview 

Contrary to generally accepted opin- 
ions, it was neither Christianity nor the 
development of agriculture alone which 
created the split between humans and 
the rest of nature in our European trad- 
ition. f Later in this chapter Dolores 
notes, . . agriculture and Christian- 
ity are two other facets in the European 
split from nature. The next chapter 
deals with agriculture while Christian- 
ity comes under Part ///.“] Other 
peoples on earth have managed to sur- 
vive monotheism or agriculture and yet 
retained their place within the whole 
of nature. The crucial event, unique in 
Europe, which led to this split has been 
labeled “the Greek language problem.” 
It’s not reading and writing as such that 
caused the difficulty but the particular 
events surrounding the development of 
the Greek written language. Because 
all other European languages de- 
veloped out of the Greek, this “prob- 
lem” left us speechless, literally, when 
it came to recognizing the unity be- 
tween nature and ourselves. . . . 
Contrasting the Greek with other 
Written Languages 

First of all, Greek was the only writ- 
ten language in the history of the world 
which did not develop directly out of 
the spoken language. On the surface, 
this may not seem that important but 
let me quote from world communica- 
tions expert, Barrington Nevitt: 

The very process of reading and writ- 
ing Greek . . . transformed the tribal 
dream into the private psyche of ego- 
trips unlimited; it had divorced think- 
ing from doing; it had . . . replaced 
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myth replaying universal human ex- 
perience, with history recounting par- 
ticular events about individual people; 
and it substituted abstract Nature for 
chaotic existence as the basis, not only 
for science and philosophy, but for all 
thought and action that constitute West- 
ern civilization. 

Because it did not develop out of their 
spoken language, in the Greek written 
language neither the individual letter 
nor the syllable had any meaning in it- 
self. This seems so normal to us that 
we cannot conceive of any other possi- 
bility; but in other written languages 
such is not the case. For instance, each 
of the letters, J or H or V means nothing 
to us. But the meaning of each of these 
letters to the ancient Jews was so pow- 
erful that to put them all together into 
the word JHVH (Jehovah) was blas- 
phemous. The complete word was too 
powerful for human beings to utter. 
Near Eastern written languages de- 
veloped directly out of the spoken lan- 
guage so that the meaning remained 
present to them in the sound of each 
letter — in other words, orally. 

In China, the meaning is visual. It 
lies in the individual ideographs of the 
Chinese written word. Their written 
script grew directly out of the drawings 
of actual physical things in the environ- 
ment, which had been scratched on the 
ancient oracle bones. Thus, even today, 
the written character for each word has 
some strokes which have to do with the 
human being, some with nature, and 
quite often some with the gods. For 
example, if we analyze the Chinese 
character which means “abundant, rich, 
fertile, prosperity, plenty” we find that 
the origin goes back to the pictograph 
of a sacrificial vessel with a bunch of 
green plants in it. In this one written 
character we have some of the lines 
showing the sacrificial vessel, other 
lines showing the vessel made by hu- 
mans, which was to serve the gods, and 
still other lines showing the bounty of 
nature contained within it. Thus the 
underlying meaning of prosperity must 
include all three aspects — nature, man 
and gods — of their world. There is no 
possibility of the “arrogance of 
humanism” here. Everything connects 
with everything else in the Chinese or- 
ganic philosophy of life. 


The poet, Ezra Pound, explains that 
Ernest Fenollosa “got to the root of the 
matter, to the root of the difference be- 
tween what is valid in Chinese thinking 
and invalid or misleading in a great deal 
of European thinking and language.” 
Fenollosa pointed out that if you ask 
an educated European to define some- 
thing, the definition begins with the 
familiar things which both of you know 
and then moves away toward increasing 
levels of abstraction. To paraphrase 
Fenollosa’s example, if you ask what 
“red” is, he will say it is a “color.” If 
you then ask what a “color” is, he will 
explain that it is a division of the “spec- 
trum” or a vibration of the “ether” and 
so on, until his explanation finally be- 
comes so abstract that neither you nor 
he knows what you are talking about. 
On the contrary, if you ask an educated 
Chinese to define red, he will put to- 
gether a character with abbreviated pic- 
torial forms of the rose, the cherry, iron 
rust, and the flamingo. The Chinese 
manifest the meaning of red by simul- 
taneous juxtaposition of examples that 
both you and he can understand. He 


Letters . . . 

Continued from page 27 
styrofoam might qualify on this basis. 

Examples will be especially good if 
the extra costs of a non-destructive al- 
ternative can be calculated: e.g., how 
much more would it cost to grow a 
bushel of com in Iowa in a way that 
keeps the topsoil from being washed 
away? Finally, it would be useful to look 
at the question of what it would require 
for the better choice to be effected. Is 
the activity something we each individu- 
ally can choose to -avoid, or must we 
act collectively to make the other choice 
practical? 

I’d prefer examples that can be per- 
suasive even when presented straight- 
forwardly, without requiring a polemi- 
cal presentation. My aim is to reach the 
unconverted, and not unnecessarily to 
evoke their resistance. 

Anyone who wishes to share exam- 
ples with me — with or without com- 
mentary — please write to me at 104 
Park Valley Rd, Silver Spring, MD 
20910. If I use your example, I will ac- 


before I leave I am thinking about 
where I will be in the afternoon, the 
creeks I will cross, the camp, the ani- 
mals I may find. If your mind travels 
out of the bush when you are here, that 
is when you can get into trouble.” 

“You can’t think of your girlfriend or 
problems at home, otherwise everyone 
is at risk,” Justino adds. We sit and 
watch the fire, these men who are 
home, caring for me, a visitor. Their 
world edges closer to mine. 

The next day we walk to the cave. 
The ancient Maya saw the underworld 
as death, night, the ocean, the founda- 
tion of the earth. They developed com- 
plex rituals led by shamans at the begin- 
ning of each rainy season. These cere- 
monies included solo cave sitting, sac- 
rifice, and were the focus of cosmolog- 
ical beliefs. 

We stand just inside the large room 
that leads back into the other world. 
Green light milks the darkness. 

“Each night the sun had to travel into 
the jaguar (the cave) and be reborn with 
the new dawn,” explains Bret, the 
Sierra Institute instructor. “The Maya 
believed that this passage was not 
guaranteed. You had to help it along 
with ritual. You had to pay attention. ” 

“What do you mean by two worlds?” 
asks Justino. “We go to these caves just 
to see what is there. Before we came 
here, other people lived in caves. But 
it is nothing special.” 

Standing at this threshold of two 
worlds I realize that there are more yet 
to fathom. The Maya move between 
plantations of com and beans and the 
wild meat of the bush. They are caught 
in the net of the present as Belize grows 
up in the modem world like a sapling 
toward light. The world becomes new 
visitors with questions, high bush, a 
shallow sea, an ancient island peopled 
by gods. At the entrance of the cave, 
looking out, I see we are all in the 
jaguar’s jaws. Inward, the belly twists 
away into darkness beyond light. 


makes the meaning clear by putting the 
necessary information together in a re- 
lationship within the written character 
itself. As Barrington Nevitt remarks: 
“Any language written in this way sim- 
ply has to stay poetic, just as every word 
is a pun that reverberates across the 
entire culture.” Thus in the Chinese lan- 
guage, the human cannot get himself 
out of the total picture — nature and 
human are always interconnected. . . . 

In all European languages, locked as 
they are into the Greek grammar, we 
have a subject (that which does the ac- 
tion), the verb (what is done), and the 
object (that to which it is done). Since, 
for the newly literate Greek, there was 
no longer any implicit meaning in each 
letter or syllable of the sentence, he, 
himself, the writer or reader, gave the 
meaning. For example, as Havelock ex- 
plains: “In phonetic reading, these coun- 
terparts are elements of sound usually 
meaningless in themselves ...” [italics 
added] Thus we see how the writer or 
reader must of necessity give the mean- 
ing. From this it is only a short step 
to the illusion that man gives meaning 
to the rest of the world. Without the 
knower (the reader or writer), the rest 
of the world has no meaning. . . . 


knowledge your help. (If you use some 
printed source, please include a full ci- 
tation — author, title, publisher, city, 
date, page.) 

— Andrew Bard Schmookler 


Alaska Bound - Returning to the North 
in 1989 and looking for female partner 
to share caretaking arrangement at re- 
mote lodge in SE Alaska. John Myres 
(age 27) POB 2098, Sandwich, MA 
02563. 

MEET OTHER ECOLOGY-MINDED 
SINGLES through the Concerned 
Singles Newsletter. Nationwide. Since 
1984. Free sample: Box 555-B, 
Stockbridge, MA 01262. 

PUBLISH YOUR BOOK. All Services 
provided from typesetting to marketing 
assistance. Progressive issues a priority. 
Northland Press, 51 E. 4th, Suite 412, 
Winona, MN 55987 (507)452-3686. 



DEAR NED LUDD 

DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defense against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 
DEAR NED LUDD. 

Spiking Scene Heats Up 


Four blades at the Buse Timber and 
Sales mill in Everett, Washington, were 
damaged in December when they struck 
tree spikes. It cost the mill about $1500 
to repair or replace the damaged saws, 
including down time, according to Ron 
Smith, Buse timber manager. Buse called 
the spiking “terrorist tactics,” and main- 
stream environmental groups joined in 
denouncing the unknown spikers. 

The tree spikings were first discovered 
by Buse employees in September, as 
they were logging trees on Green Moun- 
tain in the Mount Baker-Snoqualmie 
National Forest. Forest Service crews 
brought in metal detectors and found 
six six-inch nails. But four spiked trees 
were not discovered until they reached 
the mill, where the saws were damaged. 

A spokesperson for Washington 
Earth First!, quoted in the Everett 
Herald, said: “I have no idea who did 
that, but they did it wrong.” He stressed 
that anyone who spikes a tree should 
notify both the Forest Service and the 
timber purchaser to prevent anyone 
being injured as a result of a spiking. 
This was evidently not done in the 
Green Mountain spiking. 

In another incident in January, an un- 
signed letter was sent to Miller Shingle 
Co., of Granite Falls, Washington, and 
to the Forest Service, warning that 
numerous old growth trees in another 
sale on Green Mountain had been 
spiked. The trees were in the “Spoon 
limber Sale,” which is to consist of 141 
acres of clearcuts in old growth hem- 
lock, Silver Fir and Western Red Cedar. 
The logging site is now snowed in, and 
the Forest Service said they would 
check on the reported spiking when ac- 
cess is easier. Forest Service officials 
will reportedly make no decision as to 
whether or not they will provide the 
company with alternate trees (which 
they are under no legal obligation to 
do) until they are able to inspect the 
site. 

The Spoon Timber Sale is particularly 
controversial, since the area was once 
designated as Spotted Owl habitat. 
However, the designated habitat area 
was conveniently moved into a nearby 
Wilderness Area so the logging could 
take place. 

Anti-spiking Legislation 
On the Horizon? 

Fueled by a rash of publicity about 
tree-spiking incidents, several state 
legislatures, as well as the US Con- 
gress, have been considering legislation 
providing severe penalties for anyone 
caught spiking trees. Among the bills 
being considered: 

Washington state: House Bill 1888 was 
passed Feb. 4 by the Natural Resources 
Committee. Details on the bill (as re- 
ported in the Seattle Times ) are sketchy, 
but the bill apparently would make tree 
spiking a felony, with a maximum pen- 
alty of five years in jail and a $10,000 
fine. In addition, anyone caught in the 
woods with spikes in their possession 
would, under the provisions of the bill, 
be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Idaho: State Senator Marguerite 
McLaughlin (D-Orofino) has introduced 
a bill making tree spiking a felony 
punishable by five years in prison and 
a $5000 fine. Under her bill, if bodily 
injury resulted from a tree spiking, the 
penalty would be increased to up to 20 
years in prison. The bill was sent to 
the Senate Judiciary and Rules Commit- 
tee in February. 

US Congress: Perhaps the most impor- 
tant piece of anti-spiking legislation (at 
least potentially) is H.R. 3078, which 
was introduced in the US House of Rep- 
resentatives in August, 1987, and refer- 
red to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
The bill was authored by Rep. Pashayan 
(R-CA) and co-sponsored by such 
luminaries as Reps. Bosco, Young, Mar- 
lenee, Stump and Craig. The bill, enti- 
tled the “Forest Users’ Protection Act 
of 1987,” provides that anyone spiking 
trees on federal land (or Indian Reser- 
vations) could be imprisoned up to one 



year and fined up to $1000. If a spiking 
resulted in physical injury to someone, 
or resulted in property damage in ex- 
cess of $500, the spiker could be impris- 
oned up to five years and fined up to 
$20,000. Furthermore, anyone con- 
victed for the second time of a spiking 
offense could be imprisoned up to 25 
years and fined up to $100,000. Inciden- 
tally, the one year jail term and $1000 
fine also applies to anyone who “unlaw- 
fully cuts ... or wantonly injures or 
destroys any tree growing” on federal 
lands. 

Part of the bill provides that the gov- 
ernment can pay up to $5000, taken 
from fines, to informants who have pro- 
vided information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of spikers. 

At press time, we received word that 
the Pashayan Bill had been reported out 
of committee, although in what form 
we do not know. 

Readers who have additional informa- 
tion on this or any other anti-spiking 
legislation (state or federal) are encour- 
aged to send it in to the EF ! Journal. 


Balloons Pose Threat to 
Powerlines 

According to a recent report from 
UPI, utility companies are warning the 
public that small, metallic balloons, 
such as those sold for birthday parties 
or Valentine’s Day have been implicated 
in several recent power failures. “In the 
past couple of years these metallic bal- 
loons have come up from nowhere and 
have escalated into a major source of 
power outages,” said Harry Amott, a 
spokesman for Pacific Gas & Electric, 
a major California utility. 

The Mylar balloons have a lOOOth-of- 
an-inch coating of aluminum, which is 
an excellent conductor of electricity. 
When stray balloons get caught be- 
tween two power lines, it can cause elec- 
tricity to arc between the lines, melting 
the lines and sometimes blowing up 
transformers and causing live wires to 
fall to the ground. 

In 1987 PG&E blamed balloons for 
140 power outages, while Southern 
California Edison reported 229 balloon- 
caused outages. An outage on Valen- 
tine’s Day in 1986 caused by a silvery 
heart balloon affected 20,000 custom- 
ers; while a balloon-caused outage in 
Antioch, California, in August 1987 af- 
fected 2750 customers and fried wires 
in microwaves, VCRs and TV sets. The 
problem caused by holiday balloons has 
only been recognized recently, because 
the balloons usually disintegrate when 
they hit power lines, leaving no trace. 

Editor’s note: These balloons, or 
similar but larger homemade devices, 
might have an application for the seri- 
ous monkeywrencher. Reader com- 
ments are encouraged. 

Pinelands Ecodefenders 
Announce Preventive 
Spiking 

A group calling itself the “Pinelands 
Ecodefenders, Ecotage Unit” recently 
advised the New Jersey Bureau of 
Forestry that over 100 metallic and 
ceramic spikes had been driven into 
trees in the Penn Swamp, in the Whar- 
ton State Forest. The group urged the 
Bureau of Forestry to immediately 
notify any prospective bidders on 
timber from the Penn Swamp that cut- 
ting the trees might therefore be 
dangerous to persons and property. 

A copy of the warning was also sent 
to a reporter for the Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 


Ned Ludd Public Service 
Announcement 

We reprint here — at no cost to the 
company being promoted — part of an 
advertisement, placed in Discover 
magazine (10-87), for the TransAmazon 
Adventure Rallye: 

Explore the wild side of the South 
American Continent as a TransAma- 
zon Adventurer . . . journeying through 
the exotic jungles of the Amazon Basin 
. . . traversing the ancient Andes moun- 
tains . . . crossing the deserts of Peru 
and Chile . . . celebrating on the sun- 
sensual beaches of Rio de Janeiro at 
the end of your 8750 mile odyssey. 

Entries for this adventure are now 
being accepted for motorcycle, motorcy- 
cle with side-car, automobile, light 
truck and truck categories. . . . For more 
information on how to enter the ranks 
of great adventurers, please unite or 
call the Exploration Society of 
America, 1912 St. Charles Ave, New Or- 
leans, LA 70130, or call 504-523-1111. 

Shortly before going to press, we 
heard that Venezuela has denied permis- 
sion to race organizers to invade their 
territory. Organizers will thus have to 
choose a slightly different route. 


Dear 
Ned Ludd 

Dear Ned Ludd, 

I read with interest your article on 
plastic contamination of wood pulp. Liv- 
ing near a major railroad and freeway, 
I see plenty of “chip trucks” and boxcars 
loaded with chips. Access to the cargo 
of either would be quite easy at night 
when rail cars are on sidings or truckers 
are in rest areas. It has occurred to me 
that the threat of contamination of chip 
vehicles could be used as a bargaining 
tool against many of the chip mills which 
own old growth timber stands which 
they are thinking of cutting. 

— Heloise 

Dear Ned, 

I was impressed by the article in the 
February issue that described the ef- 
forts that went into sabotaging the 
Barstow-Vegas dirt bike race. The ef- 
forts paid off, but only for a brief period 
of time. It occurs to me that there is 
an infallible method that could be used 
in the future to insure that barricades 
such as the one described by Mohave 
Moll and Nevada Nell don’t get taken 
down in a hurry: pour some butyric acid 
on the barricade! 

Butyric acid is really just essence of 


rotten butter. It has an extremely foul, 
nauseating odor. It is difficult to wash 
off of anything — especially skin, wood 
or fiber. I doubt that a cleanup crew 
would enter a confined tunnel (or office) 
where some had been spilled in the last 
few days, unless they had gas masks. 

Butyric acid is readily available at any 
chemical supply house, or university 
chemistry supply room, because it is 
used to synthesize esters and other or- 
ganic compounds. It is cheap, and small 
amounts (one cup would probably have 
been enough for the bike tunnel) go a 
long way. People who work with it use 
a hood so they won’t be exposed to the 
fumes. It is not known to be toxic or 
carcinogenic. 

A word of advice to anyone who de- 
cides to use butyric acid — don’t try a 
test sniff, and don’t open the bottle in- 
side of anywhere that you want to re- 
turn to. 

Better living through chemistry. 

—Dr. Dirt 

Dear Ned Ludd, 

Now that our spiking friends are all 
carrying small disinfectant bottles, it’s 
time to move on to more esoteric as- 
pects of tree surgery. 

I’ve been asked whether it is a good 
idea to lubricate spikes for easy driving. 
The answer is NO! Most lubricants are 
petroleum derivatives, all of which are 
poisonous to trees. Vegetable oils are 
not quite as toxic, but nearly so. They 
have the added disadvantage of drawing 
decomposers (bugs & fungi) as they go 
rancid. The bottom line, once again, is 
that nothing belongs in a tree except 
wood. Spikes should be disinfected with 
a half-minute dip in rubbing alcohol. 

How to choose which tree in a stand 
to spike: Dr. Alex Shigo, somewhere in 
New England, has spent several dec- 
ades studying how trees respond to and 
protect themselves from disease and in- 
jury. Plants, unlike animals, cannot re- 
generate tissue. All they can do is wall 
away the damaged area and keep grow- 
ing. Shigo has named the walling off 
“compartmentalization. ” In his work he 
discovered that some trees are very 
good at compartmentalizing and some 
are lousy. Thus far he has found no par- 
ticular pattern. Within each species 
there will be both good and bad com- 
partmentalizers. So how does this re- 
late to all you carpenters? When you’re 
walking among the trees, look to see 
which ones have big, ugly scars and 
which ones have a raised callous ridge 
around a small scar. Those trees which 
generally look healthier with no scars, 
or calloused-over scars, are the best can- 
didates because they’ll be able to handle 
the damage better. 

Remember to say some positive 
words and hug those trees. 

— Auntie Em 
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Armed with Visions 


clear as cut glass 
& just as dangerous 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVEDTO THE AUTHORS 



Shooting Star 


I step out 
to pee 

in the desert night 

the silent prairie sprawls before me 

the great bare mountains tower in starlight 

Gazing into myriad galaxies 

the vast dark breathes cool upon me 

Straight above 

a flame streaks down the blueblack dome 
I sigh 
in beauty 

as I water the grass 

Rick Bruhn 

Big Bend 


t 


F" 



/> 


Stock Liquidation 


Big Bored trading u.p today, waited streets markets Buying 
selling 

extremely gross national product 
liquidate their stock, 

three-piece lawyers ' suits are clubs, Bankers ' cluBs money 
money's power/itlusion clubs tropical third world (the first 
world) 

into submission 
liquidate their stock, 

world Bankers, private Bankers, State 's department export 
A.I.-Ds 

herbicides, pesticides, filth, greed for money/power/cows 
liquidate their stock. 

100 acres magic emerald forest gone this minute, every 
minute, now 
cow pasture patties 

thousands of our species relations disappeared every year in 
Biological 
police state 
liquidate their stock. 

high tech fixes fail at clubbing tropical soils into submission 
our richest Bank destroyed, cow 6oys stomp now on impover- 
ished desert 
forever 

liquidate their stock. 

hungry mouths stay hungry, Somoza clones get fatter 
discontented people watch discontented cows sail away to 
'Burger Kingdom 

saves you a nickel - whopper of a Bad deal 
liquidate their stock. 

ranchers on welfare, their cows trample my land, your land, 
turtle 
island 

no more the land of elk. Bison, Bear, wolf, cougar, trout, 
condor. . . 

liquida te their stock. 

cows on Aunty 9fuke's Buttons dream "no nukes, " nukes 
dream "no 


I /we dream “no nukes, no cows, no Rockwell, no stock, man 's 

associations " 2 "J( 

liquidate their stock. 

I dream, we're dreaming of a Qreen Christmas (fule) 

Santa (grandfather, Archdruid, Qreat Spirit) Bring us a 
‘Whopper Stopper 
liquidate their stock, 

Manley Foote-Weire <6 Eric Holle 
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In Dew 


How much simpler is running 
in a small group through 
wet grass 

than worrying about 
being loved 

With soft ears up 
we run 

landing from leaps 
our hooves hit 
a two-at-a-time cadence 

We chew river willows 
swallow creek wetness 
blink and query did 
that thing move 
is it threatening us? 

We do not question 
the rotation 
of the earth 

we fold our legs beneath 
ourselves in thick pine 
waiting for storms to pass 
we wander 

we do not let the ones in 
strange wrappers 
come close 

for we know they have 
fallen from grace 

Some say it was 
their mouthing 
back and forth 
that changed 
them 

Jert McAndrews 
Wright's Mesa 


Natural Sacrifice Area 

The land gives gently 

spinning the wind with dustdevil talk. 

A long cow 
trots into the road 
after we pass 

and dark green juniper bushes 
speckle the reds, the grays 
of moving fleshrock. 

Rivers like lightning 
streak the ground. 

Look again! 

The earth has opened wide and deep 

spread raven’s wings 

canyon walls a part 

so you can soar and see and spin 

look at your insides again 

but don’t just look at the tissue pink view 

while the sky spits and heaves 

Run down in there! 

roll in the bloodstone and bones 

soak up the smell of death 

Run back up the rock! 

Peek out across the sun slanted vastness 

and gasping for breath, ask yourself 

What shall I sacrifice to keep this place sacred? 

Marcy Marcello 
Ann Arbor 



Sign Satori 


-from A Few for Lew 



Signs all over town 
say 

‘TO'DA.y'S SPECIAL 


Bill Deemer 
Junction City 


leu/sra. 






zp» 7» mot* 

CA-ff C.* 



Springtime in the Canyons 

Waking for the first time 
to warm sun on skin, 

then walking thru rushing snowmelt stream, 
deeper and deeper into the canyon. 

Tilted beds give me access to younger, whiter rocks, 
huge smooth walls rise directly above. 

Morning sun on my skin, on new leaves of cottonwood. 

I am bursting inside! 

I am in excessive jubilance of heart 
I am BURSTING wider and wider inside!! 

Suddenly new green leaves pop out along my veins, 
they flutter gladly in the warm breeze of my blood. 

New flowers open in the blue iris of my eye. 

Small yellow birds fly singing from my astonished mouth. 
Good god it is spring! 

It is spring in the canyons, 

in the land of the rocks and grateful trees. 

It is spring in the canyons 
and we walk, 

we walk k 

deeper and deeper ^k 

In - ft 

Thomas Lowe Fleischncr 
Bellingham 




ADVERTISE IN 
EARTH FIRST! 

Reach thousands of refined minds 
with your slick Madison Avenue mes- 
sage in our high-toned, sophisticated 
publication. Rates are as follows: 

Half Page $300 
Quarter Page $150 
Eighth Page $80 
Column inch $10 

Columns are 2 H4 inches wide. There 
will be a minimum $25 extra charge 
for any ads that are not camera-ready. 
Ads that are not the proper width will , 
be returned or they can be PMTed to 
lit for an additional $10 charge. Class- 
ified ads are available for 40 cents a 
word ($5 minimum). Send your ads to 
EF! POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


WILD AMERICA^ 
IS OUR CAMPUS 

Career programs leading to 
AA, B.S. andM.S. degrees 

You can’t fully learn about the envi- 
ronment by sitting in a classroom. 
Our expeditions ark small groups of 
inquiring college, high school, grad- 
uate students and faculty who travel 
across America as a learning com- 
munity. As we camp out September- 
May or summers — hiking, canoeing 
. and skiing— we visit people and 
places to encounter deep ecological 
problems, society and self. Our 4- 
week to 4-year cross-cultural studies 
—Newfoundland to California— lead 
to naturalist, outdoor and educa- 
tional livelihoods. 

The Expedition Education Advan- 
tage. Q incorporates all previous 
undergraduate coursework, Q of- 
fers accredited career internships, 
independent study, life experience 
credit and transferable coursework, 

[j awards financial aid and career 
startup funding. 

Send for complete information packet or inquire: 

National Audubon Society 
Expedition Institute 

Sharon • Conn. 06069. 

(203) 364-0522 

Students are admitted regardless of their race, 
sex, religion or national origin. 


QDistinctiuelu^- 
^Different 

cdeeph 

CECOLOQY 
T- Shirts 

art a cottage industry. The real thing. 

Operate from north Florida woods. Donate 
20% to environmental groups, causes. Sincere, 
straight -to- the -point sco T-deaigns silk-screened 
on 50/50 Hanes and other good brands: 

jJfGator having cottonmouth moccasin 


Slfi-NED AND NUMBERED 


The GREEN ALTERNATIVE 
explains Green politics: ecological health, socially 
responsible economics, absolute democracy, and 
nonviolence. “The best American book yet about this 
promising sociopolitical development" — Booklist. 
"The best introduction I have seen on the emerging 
Green alternative” — Dave Dellinger. New, 174 pp. 
paperback by Brian Tokar, $7.95 at bookstores (or 
$8.95 ppd. from publisher; satisfaction guaranteed). 

R. & £. Miles 

Box 1916, San Pedro, CA 90733 


AMERICAN CANTON T=KOCJ 
AMERICAN MOUNTAIN ER<=><3r 
THE NUKE PUMPERS 

The radical environmentalist 
Sc^orI... a/va? 


EACH - RAIC> 

COl^lKAPO r’RPeR'S ' W-EA^ INCLUPg TAX' 


MAKE CHECK C» MWPME-r A7Kt>EB To ■ 

Z}REAT OlV I PE- 

f.o. e-ox 533- 

pivipe, couoKAtxj - eoei^ 
5BVC AOA* AACC CATAAC^- 


WILDLIFE T-SHIRTS 


Support wildlife by wearing environmental t-shirts. (10% of profits go to environ- 
mental groups.) Many designs. $9.45 each. Heavyweight 100% cotton 
t-shirts in S, M, L, XL, in white, blue, silver, yellow. Sweats also, $21.45 each. 

FREE CATALOG. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Share the Earth! 


JIM MORRIS 
PO Box 831 DEPT E38 
Boulder, CO 80306 
(303-444-6430) 
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PAPER 

RECYCLER 


Although recycling waste can reduce our 
consumption by 35%, in some cases it is not 
appropriate. 

We need NEW, FRESH OPTIONS for fuel 
and energy production and product de- 
mands. 

As we are becoming more aware of the 
glaring destruction our planet is facing with 
our present Technological and Agricultural 
practices, we also find a VOID when it comes 
to viable, constructive alternatives being of- 
fered. ENERGY UNLIMITED is actively in- 
volved in R&D of methods and devices to 
offer a New, Non-Destructive Technology 
which gives a new hope for our future. 

Our Newsletter "CAUSES" will not only 
point out some of the problems in today's 
Technology and Agriculture, but will explore 
the reasons behind them and offer some 
"cures" based on harmonious co-operation 
with Nature's Mechanics. 


New Technology emerging; 
Stay informed 
on New Products; 
Explore 

"VORTEXIAN MECHANICS" 
in 

"CAUSES" Newsletter; 
Free info: 

P.O.BOX 31 10- EF 
Laredo, TX 78044 









EARTH FIRST! 


TRINKETS & SNAKE OIL 



OONT DELAY-DO ITTOPAV . 1 



BECAUSE WILDERNESS IS RAPIDLY DISAPPEARING 


IMMUNIZE YDOR FAVORITE FOREST / 

DON’T DELAY 
- DO IT TODAY! 

This tree-spiking poster is sure to 
infuritate Freddie when affixed 
with flour paste or stapled to their 
campground bulletin boards. 8 V 2 
x 11 " copy for copying free with 
SASE. 


ft CAREFUL WITH CHAIN SAWS 



ONIY YOU CAN KNOT CLEJII! CUTS] 


SMOKEY 
THE BEAR 
CHAINSAW 
LETTER 

For posting on Freddie bulletin 
boards at campgrounds or. . . . This 
8 V 2 x 11 inch poster tells it like it 
is. Send us a SASE (self addressed, 
stamped envelope) and we’ll send 
you a free copy suitable for copying 
at your local xerox machine. 


NATIONAL 
WILDERNESS 
PRESERVATION 
SYSTEM MAP 

The US Geological Survey has pro- 
duced an excellent large map (40” 
x 25”) of the United States showing 
designated Wilderness Areas color- 
coded to the managing agency — 
Forest Service, Park Service, Fish 
& Wildlife Service, and BLM. One 
side features the 48 contiguous 
states, the other features Alaska 
and Hawaii and a list of all units 
of the Wilderness System and 
their acreage by state. Scale is 
1:5,000,000 and the information is 
current to Jan. 1987. Rivers, state 
boundaries and major cities are 
also shown. This map is a must 
for all wilderfreaks both as a wall 
decoration and as an information 
resource. $3.25 postpaid from EF! 
in Tucson. 


SMOKEY 
& FRIENDS 
COLORING PAGE 

For kids of all ages or for posting 
at Freddie bulletin boards. One 
side has the standard Freddie 
“Smokey’s Friends Don’t Play 
With Matches” cartoon to color; 
the reverse has the unauthorized 
“Smokey’s Friends Play With 
Chainsaws.” A good 8V2 x 11" copy 
suitable for xeroxing free with a 
SASE. 



(AMO CAPS 

We’ve got a variety of camouflage 
baseball caps. They come in either 
woodland or desert camo, 100% cotton 
or mesh backs. They all have adjustable 
tabs so one size fits all. The EF! fist 
logo and the words “EARTH FIRST!” 
are printed in black. Be sure to specify 
what style you want or we’ll send you 
what we have most of. $8 postpaid. 



NON-CAMO 

CAPS 

For you non-militaristic types out there, 
we now have a non-camouflage cap — 
the fist and “Earth First!” in black ink 
on a tan cotton cap with either cloth 
or mesh back. One size fits all. 

$8 postpaid 


Dakota Sid “No Mercy” 

Dakota Sid’s latest (and best!) album 
features the powerful song “Greenfire” 
created on EF! roadshows along with 
the hit of the '87 Round River Rendez- 
vous “It’s All Bullshit!" Also includes 
“Their Brains Were Small And They 
Died,” “It’s All Right Kid,” “Expanding 
Universe,” “Redwood,” “2187,” “The 
Seed,” “Smoke,” “No Mercy,” “Trouble 
Deep,” and “Nirvana City Blues.” $10 
postpaid first class mail. 

Austin Lounge Lizards “Creatures 
From the Black Saloon” $9 postpaid. 

Darryl Cherney “I Had To Be Born 
This Century” $9 postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles “Full Circle” $10 
postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles “Tierra Prim- 
era!““The Deep Ecology Medicine 
Shows.” $10 postpaid. 

Dakota Sid “. . . For The Birds” $9 
postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Songs of Fishing, Sheep 
and Guns in Montana” $9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Talking Sweet Bye & 
Bye” $9 postpaid. 


Katie Lee “Fenced!” $12 postpaid. 

Katie Lee “Ten Thousand Goddam 
Cattle” $14 postpaid. 

Katie Lee “Love’s Little Sisters” $12 
postpaid. 

Dana Lyons “Our State is a 
Dumpsite” $6 postpaid. 

Mokai “Clearcut Case Of The Blues” 
$9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver “Texas Oasis” $9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver & Friends “Better Things 
To Do” $9 postpaid. 

Cecelia Ostrow “All Life Is Equal” 
$7.50 postpaid. 

Rainforest Information Centre 
“Nightcap” $10 postpaid. 

John Seed, Bahloo & Friends “Earth 
First!” $9 postpaid. 

Jon Sirkis “A Few Less Colors” $9 post- 
paid. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz “Spirit Is Still On 
The Run” $9 postpaid. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz “Forever Wild” $10 
postpaid. 


SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere — bar 
bathrooms, Freddie offices, trail 
registers . . . wherever the evil ones 
need to know that we are about and 
watching. 

EARTH FIRST! FISTS 

Green EF! fist logo with words 
“EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
defense of Mother Earth” in red ink. 
1% inch diameter circles. 30 for $1.25 
postpaid. 

ANTI-GRAZING 

A grazing cow and barbed wire with 
the universal “no” slash, and the words 
“Free Our Public Lands!” and “Stop 
Destructive Welfare Ranching End 
Public Lands Livestock Grazing.” 1% 
inch diameter circles. 30 for $1.25 
postpaid. 

COORS 

Spread the word on these villains. Black 
words on green stickers. 2x3 inch 
rectangles. 10 for $1.25 postpaid. 
Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 
BOYCOTT COORS 


EARTH 


FIRST’ 



“TOOLS” AGITATORS 
BACK BY POPULAR 
DEMAND! 

The Silent Agitator featuring the late 
John Zaelit’s Monkeywrench and 
Warclub design is back by popular de- 
mand. Brown design with “Earth 
First!” in green on 1 5/8 inch diameter 
white circles. 30 for $1.25 postpaid. 


CRACKING OF 
GLEN CANYON 
DAMN MOVIE 

The excellent 10 minute, color- 
sound 16 mm movie of Earth First! 
cracking Glen Canyon Damn in 
1981 starring Ed Abbey and 
Johnny Sagebrush. An inspiring 
and humorous introduction to the 
Earth First! movement. Rental fee 
of $25 plus first class postage for 
showing to groups; no rental fee 
(postage only) for EF! groups. 
Note: rental only; not for sale. 

■ kick* kick* k i ck- i nk -kir k -kk -h 

BACK ISSUE 
RECYCLING 
SALE! 

Several of our Back Issues are in ex- J 
cessive supply and we plan to recycle . 
them in a couple of months. Before : 
we do that, we want to give subscribers : 
an opportunity to add Back Issues of > 
Earth First! to their collections. Until : 
June 1, 1988, we will fill orders for ; 
Back Issues for shipping costs only. 

To calculate the shipping costs, sim- 
ply send us a check or cash for the : 
number of Back Issues you wish based , 
on the formula below. Orders will be : 
filled as long as supplies last or until ; 
June 1, then excess numbers of Back j 
Issues will be recycled and the price 1 
for Back Issues will return to normal ‘ 
($2 apiece or $1 apiece for 5 or more). 3 
Order from POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 
85703 and please send us a street ad-! 
dress so we can ship UPS. 

5 issues or less — $3.00 
Add 50 cents for every additional 5 is-^ 
sues. Eleven to 15 issues, for example, 3 
would be $4.00 total. 
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BACK ISSUES 

Ye®, bide issues at Barth Pint! are available for 
$2 apiece (to cower our postage and handling ex- 
»naes). Some at the early issues are already out 
at print and numbers are naming Vow on others, 
so order those you wish now. 

YULE Dae. Zl, INI OKaL II, No. II) First Earth 
First! Road SBww, Oil Leaaing in Wilderness Areas; 
EF! Preserve System; Many early photos of Earth 

^BRIGID FW>. 2, 1*82 CVdt. II, No. Ill) Earth 
First! by Dave Foreman (reprinted from The Pro g- 
nstive ); letters from Progressive readers; Oil Leas- 
ing in Wilderness Areas. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1982 (Y»l. II, No. IV) Mar- 
die Murie Interview; Canyonlands Nuke Dump; 
EF! meeting in Eugene. 

BELTANE May 1, 1982 (Vbl, II, No. V) Little 
Granite Creek Drilling Controversy; GO Road; 
John Crowell; Western Civilisation by Chim Blea; 
Monkeywrenching Seismo Crews; Jail:' A Primer. 

LITHA June 21, 1982 (V»l. II, No. VI) Little 
Granite Creek; Moab Roads a BLM WSA; Chim 
Blea on Babies; Dinkey Creek & McKinley 
Sequoias; What To Do as an EF!er; Caribou in 

M LUGHNASADH Ang. 1, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VII) 
Rendezvous at Little Granite Creek; Dustrud Re- 
signs as EF! Editor; Gary Snyder on Violence; 
Canyonlands Nuke Dump; Little Granite Survey 
Stakes Pulled. 

SAMHA1N Nov. 1, 1982 (Vol. Ill, No. I) BLM 
Rotten in Utah by Clive Kincaid; Ed Abbey on 
Books & Gurus; Bob Marshall’s 1927 Inventory of 
Big Wilderness; Dear Ned Ludd/Closing Roads; 
Foreman Runs for Sierra Club Board; Mama Rue 
on Samhain; Bill Devall on Nuclear War, Foreman 
on Endangered Species & Wilderness; How Tb Do 
An EF! Wilderness Prooqsal. 

EOSTAR March 21, 1983 (Vbl. Ill, No. Ill) 
Franklin River Blockade ip Australia; Salt Creek 
Blockade; GO Road and Bald Mt Road; Chim Brea 
on Domestication; Howie Wilke on RARE III; 
Bisti Circus; Deciduous Forest Ecosystem Pre- 
serve; Nightcap Blockade Photos (Australia); EF! 
White Cloud Wilderness Proposal(Idaho); Ned 
Ludd/Cutting Tbreh; Hofrie Wilke on the Wilder- 
ness Act; Road Show Dishy; EF! in Sonora; Spurs 
Jackson on Books; Ed Abbey on The Big Mbods; 
Navajo Sam; Nagasaki Johnson on Tactics; Mama 
Rue on Eostar; Creative ‘Littering. 

BELTANE May 1, 1983 (Vbl. IH, No. IV) Bald 
Mt Blockade; GO Road; Howie Wilke on Modera- 
tion; EF! Wyoming Wilderness Proposal; Canyon- 
lands Nuke Dump; Maze Thr Sands; EF! Smashes 
Earth Last!; Ned Ludd/Hehcoptere; California 
Desert Sellout by BLM; Otter G’Zell on Whales; 
Mama Rue on Beltane; ReerUhantment of the 
World Review; John Seed on Australia Rainforest 
Direct Action; Bigfoot Interview. 

LITHA June 21, 1983 (Vbl. Ill, ?4o. V) Wilder- 
ness War in Oregon; Bald Mt Blockadere’ Personal 
Accounts; Mama Rue on Summer Solstice; EF! Wil- 
derness Preserve System and Mam; Head of Joa- 
quin bn Utah; EF! Glen Canyon Demonstration; 
Franklin River Victory in Australia: Ned Ludd/ 
Radios; GO Road Stopped; Reform of the Forest 
Service; Ed Abbey on Conteience of the Con- 
queror. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1984 (Vo). IV, No. Ill) Oregon 
RARE II Suit; EF! Idaho Wilderness Proposal; 
Tuolumne; Forest Service Arrogance; Ned Ludd/ 
Smoke Bombs; Head of Joaquin on Trapping; Coors 
in Shenandoah. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. IV) 
Burger King Protest; Shipwrecked Environmen- 
talism; Solomon Island Rainforest Action; Bald Mt 
Road Crumbles; Southern Utah Wilderness; Dave 
Brower/Muir’s Disciple by Bill Devall; Ned Ludd/ 
TVee Spiking & No Evidence; Mama Rue on En- 
lightenment; 1984 Road Show; Photos of Daintree 
Buried Protestors. 

BELTANE May 1, 1984 (Vbl. IV, No. V) Cabinet 
Mts Grizzlies & Mining; Forest Service Appeals 
Form; Wolke on the Role of EF!; EF! Owyhee Wil- 
derness ProposaKIdaho, Oregon & Nevada); Angel 
Dusting Grizzlies; Middle Santiam; Colorado Rec- 
reation Dollars; EF! Arizona Wilderness Proposal; 
Arctic Wildlife Refuge Violated; Bolt Weevils; De- 
vall on the Australian Environmental Movement; 
Ned Ludd/Survey Stakes & Disabling Vehicles; 
Deep Ecology & Reproduction: Save the Tuolumne 
Rally. 

LITHA June 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. VI) Middle 
Santiam Blockade; Chim Blea on the Big Outside; 
Cabinet Mts & Grizzly; Coors in Shenandoah; 
Saguaro National Monument Mine; Murder on Key 
Largo; Bulger King Demonstrations; Daintree 
Rainforest; Ned Ludd/Rising & Falling Birds; EF! 
Protests Canyonlands Nuke Dump; Sterile Forest 
Review; Basic Principles of Deep Ecology; Sin- 
kyone Continues. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. VII) 
Middle Santiam Blockade; EF! Occupies Montana 
Senator’s Office- North American Bioregional Con- 
mess; Round River Rendezvous; Montana on Civil 
Disobedience; Petroleum Conflicts with Wilder- 
ness Analyzed; Everything You Ever Wanted Tb 
Know About The Forest Service Part 1 by Bobcat; 
Sacred Cows; Foreman on Professionalism; Hunt- 
ing Wild Life; Devall and Sessions on the Books 
of Deep Ecology. 

SAMHAIN Nor. 1, 1984 (Vbl. V, No. I) EF! Oc- 
cupies Regional Forester’s Office (Oregon); Har- 
desty Avengere Spike TVees; Old Growth Rally; 
“What Do You Expect lb Accomplish?’’; Cop Raid 
on Bald Mt; Your Taxes Destroy Rainforest; Down 
(With) The Amazon; Green Politics; filibusters; 
Roxby Downs in Australia; Wilderness — the 
Global Connection; Ned Ludd/Mhter A Machines; 
Forest Service Appeal Form; Everything You Ever 
Wuited Tb Know About The Forest Service Part 
2 by Bobcat; Direct Action by Devall A Sessions: 
Gary Snyder: Song of the Taste; Beyond Sacred 
Cows; Stiles in Defense of Dogs. 

YULE Dec. 21, 1984 (Vbl. V, No. II) Texas Wil 
demess Logged; 30,000 Miles of Rood in RARE 
II Areas; Bridger-Tbton Forest Supervisor 
Alaska: Kadashan, Denali, & Johnny Sagebrush 
Middle Santiam Trials; Japan Grizzly; German 
Nuke Dump; Chipko; Solomon Islands Rainforest 
Daintree Rainforest Buried Protest; Environmen 
tal Professionalism Discussion; 1984: Wilderness 
Boom or Bustl; A National Range Service; Non 
Game; Devall on Whither Environmentalism? 
Cecelia Ostrow on Deep Ecology; Hardesty Mi 
TVee Spiking; Ed Abbey on Ecodefmse. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1986 (Vbl. V, No. Ill) Meaner 
Island; Military Land Grab in West (Supersonic 
Overflights); Mission Symposium; FS Employment 
TYranny; National Park Mining; Florida Panther 
Shooting Wbives from Air; Cathedral Forest Peti 
tion; North Kalmiopsis; Criticizing the Environ- 
mental Movement; Emvgif the Yellowstone 
Grizzly?; In Defense of Western Civilization; Stop 
Planting Triiut; Ned Ludd/Bigfoot. 

EOSTAR Much 20, 19® (Vbl. V, No. IV) 
Rocky Mountain Gas Drilling; EF! Gives DOE 
Nuke Whste; Montana Wilderness Demos; Yel- 
lowstone Grizzly Management; Tbxaa Demo; Rain- 
forest Report; Swedish River; Wbyne NF; South- 
ern Utah; King Range; Antic NWR Desecrated; ■. 

Joseph Canyon- John Day Mining; Great Exchange; 
Acid Rain; In Defense of Humor; Wilke on Hunt- 
ing; Na gas aki on Symbols A Lifestyles; 
tnsm ofwfestem Civilization; Ned Ludd/ A 
Bfllboarding. 
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BELTANE May 1, 1985 (Vol.V, No.V) Yellowstone's 
Watergate, Snowmobiles in Yellowstone, Alabama Wilder- 
ness, Denali Mine, Grand Canyon Mine, Middle Santiam, 
Welfare Ranchers, Great Exchange, Welcome to Earth 
First!, Critters Protest Bighorn NF Plan, RNR Manage- 
ment, Beaverhead NF, Pine Beetles, African Parks 
Poisoned, Real Environmental Professionalism, Dark Side 
of Wilderness, Review of Fragmented Forest. 

LITHA June 21, 1985, (Vol.V, No.VI) Road Frenzy, Tree 
Climbing Hero, Old Growth Actions in Oregon, EF! Guide 
to NF Planning, Aircraft in Grand Canyon, Mt. Graham 
Observatory, Jarbidge Elk, Hells Canyon, Grand Canyon 
Mine, Rainforest Insert & Ten Questions, King Range. Mike 
Frome on Fat Cat Conservationists, Review of Meeting the 
Expectations of the Land, Review of In the Rainforest, 
Strategic Monkeywrenching, Advanced Tree Spiking, 
Tyrone (WI) Nuke. 

LUGHNASADH August 1, 1985 (Vol.V, No.VII) Battle 
for Millenium Grove, 3 Bears in Yellowstone, Oregon Over- 
view, Montana (Hall Creek Well, RARE II bill. Swan Range 
Motocross), Yellowstone Bison, Mike Frome on Yellowstone, 
Washington Rendezvous, Ozark NF, Stikine River Dams, 
Mogollon Rim Logging, Salmon River, Mt. Rainier Shit, 
‘85 RRR, Dreaming Big Wilderness, Jeff Sirmon, Tree Spik- 
ing & Moral Maturity, Deep Ecology & Life Style, Blade 
Ruiner: Tree Pining, Wolke Busted, Fire Stops Logging, 
Hands-On Forest Planning, Valve Lapping Compound, Lone 
Wolf on Animal Music, Reviews: Emerald Forest, Green 
Politics, Chuang Tzu, Intemtl Envir. Policy. 

MABON September 22, 1985 (Vol.V, No. VIII) Arizona 
EF! (Overview, Mt. Graham, Grand Canyon Mines & 
Helicopters, Cliff Damn, Coconino Roads), Texas Wilder- 
ness Logging, Militarization of the West, Nevada Wilder- 
ness, France Sinks Rainbow Warrior, Notes from a Maturing 
Tree-Hugger, Utah BLM Wilderness, Gila Wilderness, 
Stikine River, Florida Wilderness Recovery, Eastern Forest 
Preserves, Natives & Natural Peoples, Ecological Decay/ 
Political Violence, Blade Ruiner: Ceramic Spikes, Lone Wolf 
on Country Music, Reviews: Who Speaks for Wolf, Seeing 
Green, Parable of the Tribes, Natural Alien. 

SAMHAIN November 1, 1985 (Vol.VI, No.I) Battle for 
The Bear, Mt. Graham Scopes, Clockwork Grizzly, Ski 
Yellowstone, Grant Village, Montana EF! Climbs Marais 
Pass Monument, Hells Canyon Logging, Austaliair Wood- 
chipping, Colorado Water Diversions, Environment & 
Peace, Stein Valley (BC) Logging, Louisiana-Pacific Strike, 
Camel Cigs Against Rainforest, Carole King on Idaho Wil- 
derness, Rainforest Insert, Mann Creek (ID), Wild Horses, 
Second Thoughts on Fire, Blade Ruiner: Ceramic Spikes 
II, A Cop on Security, Lone Wolf Circles on Poetry, Recom- 
mended Periodicals, Reviews: Cry Wolf, Meares Island, 
Earth Wisdom. 

YULE December 21, 1985 (Vol.VI, No.II) Highjacking 
of FOE, Colorado EF!, Texas EF!, EF! in Southern Califor- 
nia, Bay Area EF!, Maine (Big A Damn, Straight Bay 
Damn), Sinkyone, Congress on Griz, Pinnacles Pigs, SS 
Watt, Japan, British Columbia Wilderness Logging, Think- 
ing Like a Rainforest, Big Mountain Relocation, Australia 
Update, International Rainforest Conference, Blade 
Ruiner: Quartz Tree Spikes, Trapping, Wolves & Moose in 
Alaska, Bioregional Approach to Wilderness, Montana Sell- 
out, Spotted Owls, Lone Wolf Circles on Indian Music, Re- 
views: Turning Point, Nuclear Battlefields, Declaration of 
a Heretic, Death of Nature, American Hunting Myth, Par- 
able of the Tribes reply. 

BRIGID February 2, 1986 (Vol. VI, No. Ill) Cutting 
the Tongass, Dian Fossey, CO EF!, ‘86 RRR, 'Gallatin NF, 
Oregon Update, Colo. Aspen, Calif. Condor, Desert Eagles, 
Hall Creek Protest, Bruneau Snail, Bleeding Utah, EF! 
Acid Rain, Tbxas Boggy Creek, Designer Genes, Seed in 
India, South Moresby, World Rainforest Report #5, Fore- 
man on Cowboys, Stoddard on Death, Feb. Pagan Festivals, 
Wuerthner on Forest Fire, Technology & Mountain Think- 
ing, Spiking Refinements, Lone Wolf Circles on Gary 
Snyder, Stephanie Mills: RRR Thoughts, Reviews: Books 
on Mountain Lions and Grizzlies. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1986 (Vol. VI, No. IV) Howie Jailed; 
Yellowstone Supt.: “Shove It!”; Fishing Bridge Suit; Mon- 
tana Road Show; Flathead NF Plan; Nat‘l Old Growth Cam- 
paign; Hells Canyon; Tahoe NF Plan; Taxes & Forest De- 
struction; Hierarchy & Grassroots in Sierra Club; Suwannee 
River; Snoqualmie River; Texas Pipeline; Cheyenne Bot- 
toms; Restoring Salmon Streams; Howling Wilderness?; 
Gourd of Ashes; Desertification & Plant Genetic Resources; 
Wagon Wilderness; Suburbanizing the Bush; Public Interest 
Law Liability; Lone Wolf Circles on Folk Music; BC Rejects 
Native Management; Reviews: Sacred Paw, Gifting Birds, 
Restoring the Earth, State of the World 1985, The Earth 
Speaks, Language of the Birds, Mad Max & Streetwise, 
Fire From the Mountain; Ned Ludd: Radios, Mountain 
Bikes; Legend of Tiny Tonka; Desert Rivers; Notes from 
Ultima Thule. 



BELTANE May 1, 198* (mvi. No. V) EF! Utah BLM 
Wilderness Proposal; EF! Gry. Recovery Pla n; Why 
Grizzlies Die m Y ’stone; Neches River; BLM-FS Inter- 
change; Memories of a Tree -Climber; Acid Rain in BWGA; 
Los Padres NF; San Bruno MtLColo Aspect Mt. Graham; 
AntLherbkkte Rb^arc^r FfredtTk)i83Tuhg'Saguai*^; Eat- 
ing As If Nature Mattered? &n©feey the Beer Sutra; Animal 
Rights vs. the Wilderness; Civilization Act; SchmooWernp 
Anarchy; Rainbow Permit Controversy; Rocky Mt. Front 
— American Serengeti; Recreating Ohio Wilderness; Won- 
derful Famine; Frome on Conservation; Lone Wblf Circles 
on Poems by Jose; Reviews: Gathering the Desert, Good. 
Wild Sacred, Building the Green Movement, Africa in 
Crisis, and the Work ofPeter Matthiessen; NetF LudAon 
Outlaw’s Bible-, Money in your Coffeepot. 

LITHA June 21, 1986 (Vol. VI, No. VI) Idaho Com- 
promise; World Bank Demos Set; 4 Arrested in Texas; In- 
ternal Law & Monkeywrenching; Fishing Bridge Protest; 
Grand Canyon Aircraft; Stanislaus NF Protest; Long Island 
(WA) Cedars; Massachusetts EF!; Florida Panther; AZ & 
CO Acid Rain Actions; Mt. Graham Demo; Millennium Grove 
Update; North Kalmiopsis; Restoring Colorado Wilderness; 
Green Conf. Mired in Anthropocentrism; World Rainforest 
Report #6; Hawaiian Native Rights; Chicken of the Desert; 
Diversity?; Lone Wolf Circles on Katie Lee and Cecelia 
Ostrow; Chim Blea on Deep Ecology vs. Animal Rights; 
Wilderness Restoration in Appalachians; Animal Thinking; 
Reviews of Promised Land, Vegetation Changes on Western 
Rangelands; Devall reviews new books on Muir; The Future 
Of Monkeywrenching. 

LUGHNASADH August 1, 1986 (Vol. VI, No. VII) Fish- 
ing Bridge Action; 1986 RRR; Yellowstone: Backcountry, 
TWA; Glacier Park Griz; John Seed on India; Verde Damn; 
British Columbia Wilderness; Whaling Update; Malaysian 
Park; Owyhee Mountains; Romancing A Planet; Wilderness 
in Me; World Rainforest Report #7; Greenpeace vs. The 
Bomb; Killing Wilderness; Manes on Anarchy; Abbey on 
Anarchy; Cult of Tree-Cutters; Poputetion & Justice; Re- 
views of Grizzly in Southwest, Modem Crisis ; Chim Blea 
on Babies; Ned Ludd on Effective Tree Spiking. 

MABON September 23, 1986 (Vol. VI, No. VIII) Sea 
Shepherd in Faroes; Wyoming Oil Protest; Mining Threatens 
Wilderness System; Alberta Kills Griz; Sheep Kill Grizzlies; 
Boating in Yellowstone; Exxon in Northwoods; Wenatchee 
NF Protest; EF! Spills Uranium at Grand Canyon; EF! 
Foundation; Ohio Wilderness Recovery; NABC II; Virginia 
Wilderness; John Zaelit In Memorium; World Rainforest 
Report #8; Los Padres NF Wilderness; Nukes in Bavaria; 
Cows in Capitol Reef NP; Wolves Return to Montana; Sus- 
tainable Agriculture?; Noss on Wilderness Recovery; Holis- 
tic Range Management; Lone Wolf Circles reviews Kate 
Wolf, Bill Oliver, Greg Keeler, and Nightcap cassettes; Re- 
view of Gary Lawless poetry; Ask Ned Ludd; Deep Ecology 
name. 

SAMHAIN November 1, 1986 (Vol. VII, No. I) World 
Bank Protests, Four Notch Godzilla, EF! NM BLM Wilder- 
ness Proposal, Kaibab NF, Grand Canyon Uranium, Mt. 
Graham Scopes, New England Rendezvous, California Ren- 
dezvous, Technology Free Zones, Inyo Ski Area, Wetlands, 
Yellowstone Griz March, Fishing Bridge, Biodiversity 
Forum, WA EF!, Controlled Burning, Technology & Mor- 
tality, Shays Rebellion, Predator Control, Mike Frome on 
Denali, Grey Seals, Gaia Meditations, Devall on “Environ- 
mental Agenda for Future,” Zu Zaz‘s Close Shave, LWC 
on Poetry, Nukes in Scotland, Japan's Bird Islands, Reviews 
of Working the Woods Working the Sea, Glint at the Kindl- 
ing, Dwellers in the Land, Killing the Hidden Waters, Con- 
serving Biological Diversity in NFs. 

YULE December 21, 1986 (Vol. VII, No. II) Road Frenzy 
Continues, Raid on Reykjavik, Lisa Bruhn, Texas Rendez- 
vous, Grand Canyon Demo, Old Growth Redwoods 
Threatened, Condor Action, California Desert, Mendocino 
NF,. Eldorado NF, Alaska Park Wilderness Studies, Four 
Notch Suit, Arctic Wildlife Refuge, Foreman/Peacock/Ses- 
sions review Alston Chase's Playing God in Yellowstone, 
WRR #8, Aboriginal Dreaming, Wuerthner on Old Growth 
Forests, America From The Bluff, Schmookler to Anarch- 
ists, Wuerthner on Wilderness Management, Ned Fritz on 
Fire, David Haenke on Bioregionalism & EF!, Voices for 
the Wilderness, Freddie Pot Cops Danger to Monkey- 
wrenchers. BRIGID February 2, 1987 (Vol. VII, No. 
Ill) Sally Bell Redwoods Saved, Grizzly Delisting, Exxon 
Mine Stopped in WI, Griz & ORVs, Rocky Mountain Front 
Oil Wells, OLE Powerline (NM), Capitol Reef NP & Cows, 
Condor Capture, NM EF!, Four Notch (TX), Tongass NF, 
White Mt NF, Inyo NF, Ecosystem Conference, Gila Trout 
Restoration, World Bank Demos, Florida Panther Restora- 
tion, Controlled Burning Defended, Stoddard on “Prog- 
ress,” Dian Fossey, LWC on Struggle, Range Conversion, 
Equilibrium in Ecosystems, Science & Wilderness, Leonard 
Peltier, Sea Shepherd Saga, Roselle to Watson, Robin Wood, 
Billboarders Caught, Reviews of Full Circle, Desu Uzala, 
Wilderness Visionaries, Pope & New Apocalypse, Should 
Trees Have Standing, Winterkill, Chaco Coal Scandal. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1987 (Vol. VII, No. IV) Kalmiopsis, 
Grand Canyon Denver Action, Bugis Cargis, Douglas Smel- 
ter Closed, Wolves: BC-NM-WI, Montana Wilderness, 
California Mountain Lions, Mt. Diablo Grazing, LA EF!, 
French Nuke Olympics, Phuket Riot, EF! at Nevada Test 
Site, Midgetman, EF! Foundation, Egin-Hamer Road (ID), 
Merrimack River, Two Forks Damn, Clearwater NF, Wilder- 
ness for Old & Young, Montana Wilderness Vision, Ron 
Coronado on Iceland, Watson Replies to Roselle, Virginia 
Wilderness, MWA Wimps, Forest Service Lies, Stoddard 


in Africa, Overpopulation & Sourdough, Foreman on Vision 
Passion Courage, Overpopulation & Industrialism, Genetic 
Engineering, Secret Life of Muir, Lone Wolf Circles on 
Dakota Sid & Lounge Lizards, Anarchy is Baggage, Re- 
views of Realms of Beauty, On Seeing Nature, Muir Among 
the Animals, Wolf of Shadows, Nature's Unruly Mob, Un- 
certainty on a Himalyan Scale, The Plumed Serpent. 

BELTANE May 1, 1987 (Vol. VII, No. V) Grand Canyon 
Uranium, Kalmiopsis Action, White Mt NF Smog, CA 
Mountain Lions, Mt. Graham, MAXXAM, Quebec Hydro, 
Whopper Stopper, Florida Stinkholes, Seal Slaughter, 
Japanese Pirate Whaling, Arctic NWR, Tongass NF, Six 
Rivers NF, Coca Cola in Belize, WRR #9, Wuerthner on 
Alaskan Natives, End of American Wilderness, Appalachian 
Mts Wilderness Vision, Is Deep Ecology Deep Enough?, 
Third Wave Environmentalism, Population & AIDS. 

LITHA June 21, 1987 (Vol. VII, No. VI) MAXXAM Pro- 
tests, Strawberry Liberation Front, Washington EF! Up- 
date, Kalmiopsis Actions, Two Forks Damn (CO), Last Con- 
dor, Santa Rosa Sewage, Mountain Lions: CA-NM-AZ, Griz 
& ORVs, Burr Trail, Mt. Graham Red Squirrel, Appalachian 
Rendezvous, Council of All Beings, Penan, North Pacific 
Driftnets, Whopper Stopper, California Desert EF! Pro- 
posal, Grand Canyon Uranium Map, SW Lobo, Dark Side 
of Wolf Return, Animas Mts (NM), Indian Rainforest Park 
in Panama, Deer & Wolves, Wolverines, Bones, Greens- 
Deep Ecology- Animal Rights, Mark Hatfield Exposed, 
Gary Snyder: Alaska, Lone Wolf Circles on Women's Poetry, 
Nagasaki on Spiking, Potato Liberation, Chim Blea Reviews 
“The Mission,” Reviews of Idaho Mountain Ranges, State 
of the World, Birds of Prey, Beaches Are Moving, Bombs 
in Backyard, Cadillac Desert. 

LUGHNASADH August 1, 1987 (Vol. VII, No. VII) 
Grand Canyon Uranium, Kalmiopsis Shutdown, Bruce Boc- 
card, Elk Mt (NM), Yellowstone Griz, Biotech in Wisconsin, 
Elwha Damns (WA), Arches NP Burning, EF! Biodiversity 
Project, Seed Road Show, Michigan UP Wilderness, Pre- 
scott NF, MAXXAM Redwoods, 87 RRR, WRR #10, Wuer- 
thner on Ecological Indian, Foreman on Bioregionalism, 
Chim Blea on Spirituality, Conservation Spectrum, Junk 
Mail, Religion of Science, Devall on Primal People & Deep 
Ecology, Species & Standing, Bearshit Poetry, Lone Wolf 
Circles on Orca Music and Paul Winter, DH Lawrence & 
Deep Ecology, Reviews of Eyes of Fire, Earth Dreams. 

MABON September 23, 1987 (Vol. Vlt, No. V1H) Red- 
wood Tree Climbers, Washington Old Growth, Elwha Damn 
Crack, Washington Griz Road Closures, San Bruno Action, 
MAXXAM Sues, Driftnetters Flee Sea Shepherd, Kalmiop- 
sis Kangaroo Court, Return of the Wolf, Elk Mt, Aerojet 
Land Swap, Maasai, Wolf at the Door (short story), Free 
Our Public Lands!, Grazing Action, Anarchists vs. 
Schmookler, George Sessions on The New Age, Gary Snyder 
on Reinhabitation, Prioritize Letter Writing, Drawing the 
Line According to Wilderness, LWC review's Jeff Poniewaz 
& Walkin' Jim Stoltz, Reviews of Rise of Urbanization, 
Green Alternative, Utah Wildlands, Voices From Wollaston 
Lake, Altai’s Of Unhewn Stone, The Wolves Of Heaven. 
SAMHAIN November 1, 1987 (Vol. VIII, No. I) Hodel At 
Hetch Hetchy, Texas Freddie Gestapo, Four Notch, Rogue 
Griz Sanctuary, Helicopter Buzzes Grizzlies, Black Bear in 
S. Appalachians, World Bank Blockade, World Wilderness 
Conference, Alpine Lakes Mining, Lou Gold Escapes Bald 
Mt, Yellowstone Wolves, CA Lions, Siskiyou NF Plan, Vir- 
ginia FS Demo, Mt Diablo Cows, Woodpeckers Rebellion 
Pow Wow, Tarzan &' Jane in Redwoods, Alien-Nation, 
Whither EF!?, Taking Up Bookchin's Challenge, Chim Blea 
on “Why The Venom?;" Foreman on Sanctuary, World Rain- 
forest Report #11, Reviews of Conservation Biology, Desert. 
Smells Like Rain, Arctic Dreams, Vermont's Northeast 
Kingdom, North Woods Preserve, Boundary Marking, 
Folky Bear, Lone Wolf Reviews Keeler/Lyons/Chemey, 
Streeter on Leopold. YULE December 22, 1987 (Vol. VIII, 
No. II) Malaysia Crackdown, Fishing Bridge EIS, National 
Day of Protest Against FS, Letters Re: “Whither, EF!?,” 
BLM vs. Pygmy Forest, Box-Death Hollow Drilling, Mex- 
ican Wolf Re-intro Killed, Wolf Actions, Yellowstone Wolves, 
Icelanders Oppose Whaling, Grand Canyon Uranium, Mt. 
Graham Sellout, Elk Mt (NM), AZ Welfare Rancher Protest, 
NM BLM Wilderness, AIDS & Gaia, Miss Ann Thropy to 
Alien-Nation, Devall on “Deep Ecology and Its Critics," 
EF! Tabloid, Review of Tierra Primera, Judge Blasts MAX- 
XAM, Court Spares CA Cougars, Lone Wolf Reviews Mokai/ 
Wells, Ned Ludd on “Safe Typing of Communiques.” 
BRIGID February 2, 1988 (Vol. VIII, No. Ill) Stop the 
Forest Service by Howie Wolke, Barstow-Vegas Race Sabot- 
aged, David Gaines RIP, Dinkey Creek, Challenging CA 
Timber Harvest Plans, Montana Wilderness Association 
Sell-out, Alaska Parks Wilderness, Hydra ORV Race (CO), 
Kalmiopsis Fire, Spanish Waste Dump, Ocean Garbage, Old- 
man River Dam, Wackersdorf, FS Attack on Gila NF (NM), 
EF! AZ BLM Wilderness Proposal, Vermont's Northeast 
Kingdom, White Mt NF Plan (NH), Randall O'Toole on 
“Reforming the Forest Service,” Lone Wolf Reviews 
Amerindian Music, Deep Ecology & Magic, Natural Areas 
Conference, Wilderness Recovery, Technology & the Rum- 
ford Effect, Reason & Time, Behaviorism & Environmen- 
talism, Reviews of Robinson Jeffers, Byrd Baylor, Kingdom 
in th£ Country, Environmental Effects of ORVs, Ley 
Hunter, Monarch Butteifly, Pagans for Peace, New 
Catalyst, Katuah, Edward Abbey and Wendell Berry, Ned 
Ludd on Spiking Paper Pulp/Water Pipelines/Advanced 
Road Spiking, EF! From a European Perspective. Order 
back issues from EF!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85708 for 
$2 apiece ($1 apiece for 5 or more different issues). 
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In order to make the important — and often havd-to-find — books of Deep Ecology 
available to Earth First! readers, we are continually expanding our line of mail 
order books. If you have a suggestion for other books we should offer, please let us 
know. All prices listed are postpaid. 

★*»»»★*★★★*»***** » ** ** ** * ********* 

NEW BOOKS 


ONE LIFE AT A TIME, PLEASE 


By Edward Abbey. A new book of essays featuring Cactus Ed at his controversial 
best with topics including immigration, anarchy, ecodefense, sex, “sportsmen,” cow- 
boys, San Francisco and several “travel” pieces. In his “Preliminary Remarks” to 
this book, Abbey writes, “If there’s anyone still present whom I’ve failed to insult, 
I apologize.” Signed by the author. Paperback, 225 pages. $9.00 postpaid. 


EARTH FIRST 

“The Struggle to Save Australia’s Rainforest” by Jeni Kendell and Eddie Suivids. 
Based on the fine television documentary of the same name by Jeni Kendell and 
John Seed, this beautiful book documents the campaign to preserve the rainforests 
of Australia through non-violent direct action — Terania Creek, the Nightcap, the 
Franklin River, Cape Tribulation and the Daintree. Many lovely and carefully-repro- 
duced color photographs of rainforest as well as maps and photos of the actions. 
This book is not only a major historical document of the radical conservation move- 
ment, but a source of inspiration to tree-huggers everywhere. 167 pages, hardcover, 
$25 postpaid. 

BATTLE FOR THE WILDERNESS 

By Michael Frome. This extremely important book by America’s leading environmental 
journalist is quite simply the history of the political struggle to preserve the American 
Wilderness. As such it belongs on every wilderfreak’s bookshelf and deserves to be 
read and studied. We can learn much from the struggles of the past and apply such 
lessons to good advantage in our struggles today. Frome’s book was originally written 
for The Wilderness Society in the mid-1970s. We are offering a reprint from Westview 
Press at a considerable discount from their regular price thanks to Mike’s generosity 
and our desire to get this crucial book into the hands of more EFIers. A new preface 
updates it. Paperback, 240 pages, references, index. $20 postpaid. 


CONSERVATION BIOLOGY 

“An Evolutionary- Ecological Perspective” edited by Michael E. Soule and Bruce A. 
Wilcox. An anthology of important papers by leading researchers in four parts: 
Ecological Principles of Conservation, Consequences of Insularization, Captive Prop- 
agation and Conservation, and Exploitation and Preservation. Raymond Dasmann 
writes, “I believe Conservation Biology is one of the most important books on con- 
servation that is now available. If I had my way it would be required reading for 
everyone actively concerned with conservation.” If you want the best scientific 
ammunition for a preservationist point of view, here it is — fully loaded. 395 pages, 
index, bibliography, paperback. $26.50 postpaid. 

CONSERVATION BIOLOGY 

“The Science of Scarcity and Diversity” edited by Michael E. Soule. This is a follow-up 
to the previous “Conservation Biology” (see above) and is just as important with 
25 chapters by leading experts covering Fitness & Viability of Populations, Patterns 
of Diversity and Rarity: Their Implications for Conservation, The Effects of Frag- 
mentation, Community Processes, Threats and Management of Sensitive Habitats 
and Systems, and Dealing With the Real World. A must for serious defenders of 
natural diversity. 584 pages, index, bibliography, paperback. $29.50 postpaid. 


TROPICAL NATURE 

“Life and Death in the Rain Forests of Central and South America” by Adrian 
Forsyth and Ken Miyata. This is a modem classic of natural history which brings 
the incredible diversity and beauty of the tropical rainforest alive on every page. 
Although it is not directly about preservation of the rainforest, it provides some of 
the best ammunition for preservation simply in its description — all from a deep 
ecological perspective. If you are fighting for the rainforest, read this book so you 
will better understand the wild diversity for which you do battle. If you plan to 
visit the rainforest, be sure to read this book first. 248 pages, index, bibliography, 
paperback. $9 postpaid. 


TAME WILDERNESS 

By Dennis Fritzinger. 20 fine poems inspired by the wilderness by Earth First! 
activist Dennis Fritzinger. $6 postpaid. 


NED LUDD BOOKS RELEASES ******************** 

(Published by Ned Ludd Books and available from Earth First! at a 40% discount 
plus shipping for wholesale orders of 5 or more.) 


THE EARTH FIRST! LI’L GREEN SONGBOOK 

78 terrific Earth First! songs by Johnny Sagebrush, Cecelia Ostrow, Bill Oliver, 
Greg Keeler, Walkin’ Jim Stoltz and others from Australia and America. Guitar 
chords are included with most songs. An absolute must for every true-green EF!er 
to sing along with our minstrels or to play them yourself. Dealer inquiries welcome. 
$4 postpaid special to Earth First! subscribers only! ($3 plus shipping for wholesale 
orders of 5 or more.) 


ECODEFENSE 

“A Field Guide to Monkeywrenching — 2nd Edition” edited by Dave Foreman and 
Bill Haywood with a Forward! by Edward Abbey. Greatly expanded and revised to 
308 pages of detailed, field-tested hints from experts on Tree-spiking, Stopping 
ORVs, Destroying Roads, Decommissioning Heavy Equipment, Pulling Survey 
Stakes, Stopping Trapping, Trashing Billboards, Hassling Overgrazers, Leaving No 
Evidence, Security . . . and much more. Heavily illustrated with photographs, 
diagrams, and cartoons. $13.50 postpaid ($7.20 plus shipping for wholesale orders 
of 5 or more). 

*★★* ★ ** » ** ** * **** ** A***** * * -* *****-*******" ** **** 


BEYOND THE WALL “Essays From The 
Outside" by Edward Abbey. $9 
DESERT SOLITAIRE By Edward Abbey. 
$4.50 

FREEDOM AND WILDERNESS 

“Edward Abbey Reads From His Work” 2 cassettes 


(2hrs. 52 minutes) of Edward Abbey reading selec- 
tions from his books. Includes Come On In (The 
Journey Home), Fire Lookout (Abbey’s Road), The 
Dead Man At Grandview Point (Desert Solitaire), 
Down There In The Rocks (Abbey’s Road), Cow- 
boys (Desert Solitaire), Watching The Birds: The 
Windhover (Down The River), In Defense Of The 
Redneck (Abbey’s Road), Merry Christmas Pigs 
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l HALF PRICE 
t SALE ON EARTH 
1 FIRST! “LFL 
t GREEN 

| SONGBOOK” 
t FOR 

| SUBSCRIBERS 
$ ONLY! 


As a special bonus to subscribers 
of The Earth First! Journal, we are 

offering copies of The Li’l Green 
Songbook for one half their cover 
price plus shipping. 78 terrific 
Earth First! songs by Johnny 
Sagebrush, Cecelia Ostrow, Bill 
Oliver, Greg Keeler, Walkin Jim 
Stoltz and others from the US and 
Australia are included with guitar 
chords for most songs. An abso- 
lute must for every true-green 
EFIer to sing along with our 
minstrels or to play yourself. $4 
postpaid. 
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(Abbey’s Road), Freedom And Wilderness, Wilder- 
ness And Freedom (The Journey Home), Planting 
A Tree (Down The River). Hear it from Cactus 
Ed hisself. $18.50 postpaid first class. 

THE JOURNEY HOME “Some Words in 
Defense of the American West” by Edward Abbey. 
$10 

THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG By 

Edward Abbey with illustrations by R. Crumb. 
Signed by the author for Earth First!. This 10th 
Anniversary edition by Dream Garden Press is a 
true collector’s item. Hardcover, $25 
SLICKROCK By Edward Abbey and Phillip 
Hyde. $27 

RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

“Some Notes on Edward Abbey” edited by James 
Hepworth and Gregory McNamee. $9 

LAND OF LITTLE RAIN By Mary Austin 

with an introduction by Edward Abbey. This clear- 
eyed, lyrical tribute to the desert and foothill lands 
between Death Valley and the High Sierras was 
first published in 1903 and has since become an 
American nature classic. In the nature-writing 
world where men predominate (what else is new?) 
Mary Austin stands with Thoreau, Leopold', Lopez, 
Abbey, and . . . yes . . . Rachel Carson. A book 
all desert rats should read and savor. 107 pages. 
Paperback, $8. 

BLUE DESERT By Charles Bowden. $19.50 
FROG MOUNTAIN BLUES By Charles 
Bowden and Jack Dykinga. $22.50 

KILLING THE HIDDEN WATERS 

“The Slow Destruction Of Water Resources In The 
American Southwest” by Charles Bowden. $9 
THE WOLF IN THE SOUTHWEST 
“The Making of an Endangered Species” David E. 
Brown, editor. $11 

THE PATHLESS WAY By Michael Cohen. 
$14.50 

DEEP ECOLOGY “Living As If Nature 
Mattered" by Bill Devall and George Sessions. This 
groundbreaking book presents the philosophical 
fundamentals for the defense of Earth, discussing 
biocentrism, intrinsic value, and ecological resisting. 
Appendices by Dolores LaChapelle, Gary Snyder, 
John Seed, Carolyn Merchant, Robert Aitken, and 
Arne Naess. 263 pages, paperback. $11.50 

THE NATURAL ALIEN “Humankind and 
Environment” by Neil Evemden. $14 
THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION 
MOVEMENT “John Muir and His Legacy” 
by Stephen Fox. $16.50 

STERILE FOREST “The Case Against 
Clearcutting” by Edward C. Fritz. $6.50 
PROMISED LAND “Adventures and 

Encounters in Wild America” by Michael Frome. 
An inspiring chronicle of forty years of meeting 
important conservationists in America’s wildest 
places by the foremost environmental journalist in 
the United States. Mark Dubois, Sig Olsen, Wiliam 
O. Douglas, Martin Litton and others in the Grand 
Canyon, Yellowstone, Boundary Waters, Smokies, 
Maine Woods, and elsewhere. Reviewed in Litha 
86. Hardcover, 312 pages, originally priced at 
$18.95. Signed by Mike Frome. $12 postpaid as a 
special for EFIers. 

WHOSE WOODS THESE ARE “The 

Story of the National Forests” by Michael Frome. 
$10 

A WILDERNESS ORIGINAL “The Life 
of Bob Marshall” by James M. Glover. $20.50 
CRY WOLF! By Robert Hunter and Paul 
Watson. $9 

THE GIFTING BIRDS “Toward An Art 
Of Having Place And Being Animal” by Charles 
Jones. $18.50 

EARTH WISDOM $15.50 

BEAR MAGIC $3.50 

ALWAYS COMING HOME By Ursula K. 

LeGuin. This is perhaps the finest ecotopian novel 
yet written. In it LeGuin describes two cultures 
surviving in Northern California after a catastrophe 
has destroyed western civilization. In portraying 
one as a peaceful and technologically simple cul- 
ture, and the other as a technologically-oriented 
and war-like society, Le Guin makes subtle yet pro- 


found statements about humanity and its relation 
with technology and with nature. Paperback, 562 
pages, $6 

A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC By Aldo 

Leopold. This environmental classic was selected 
by more reviewers in Sierra magazine’s recent over- 
view of significant environmental books than any 
other. Dave Foreman, in that article, called it not 
only the most important conservation book ever 
written, but the most important book ever written. 
Paperback, $9.00 

ARCTIC DREAMS By Barry Lopez. $6 
OF WOLVES AND MEN By Barry 
Holstun Lopez. $16.50 

QUATERNARY EXTINCTIONS “A 

Prehistoric Revolution” edited by Paul S. Martin 
and Richard G. Klein. $67 

THE SNOW LEOPARD By Peter 

Matthiessen. $5 

NEVER CRY WOLF By Farley Mowat. 
$4.50 

SEA OF SLAUGHTER By Farley Mowat. 

A landmark study of the historic and on-going 
destruction of wildlife (seabirds, other birds, bears, 
wolves, fish, whales, seals) along the northern At- 
lantic seaboard of North America. USA Today says 
that “ Sea of Slaughter deserves to stand with 
Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring as an outstanding 
indictment of man’s stupidity in alienating himself 
from nature.” Paperback, 437 pages, $11.50 
A WHALE FOR THE KILLING By Far 

ley Mowat. $5.00 

THE DESERT SMELLS LIKE RAIN 

“A Naturalist in Papago Indian Country” by Gary 
Paul Nabhan. $10 

GATHERING THE DESERT By Gary 
Paul Nabhan. $16.50 

WILDERNESS AND THE AMER- 
ICAN MIND By Roderick Nash $13.50 

REFORMING THE FOREST SER- 
VICE By Randal O'Toole. As Director of CHEC 
(Cascade Holistic Economic Consultants), O’Toole 
has been a continual thorn in the side cf the Forest 
Service. The reason is simple: he’s smarter than 
they are and has relentlessly exposed and dissected 
inefficiency, incompetence, and stupidity in their 
planning and operating. In this ground-breaking 
book, he proposes sweeping reforms in the struc- 
ture of the agency and new budgetary incentives 
as the best way to improve management. This book 
is a must for serious EF! National Forest activists, 
even though they may not agree with all of it. 250 
pages, graphs, tables, notes. Paperback, $18.50. 

DOLPHIN LEAPING IN THE 
MILKY WAY By Jeff Poniewaz. $8 
JAGUAR “One Man's Struggle to Establish the 
World’s First Jaguar Preserve” by Alan Rabinowitz. 
$22.50 

ENVIRONMENT, DEVELOPMENT 
& NATURAL RESOURCE CRISIS IN 
ASIA & THE PACIFIC From SAM 
(Sahabat Alam Malaysia — Friends of the Earth 
Malaysia). $16.50 

MOUNTAINS WITHOUT HAND- 
RAILS “Reflections on the National Parks” by 
Joseph L. Sax. $9.50 

PARABLE OF THE TRIBES By Andrew 

Bard Schmookler. $11.50 

THE OLD WAYS Gary Snyder’s remarkable 
volume on reinhabitation. “The wisdom and skill 
of those who studied the universe first hand, by 
direct knowledge and experience, for millennia, 
both inside and outside themselves, is what we 
might call the Old Ways.” Six approaches to the 
old ways via poetry, myth, and sense of place. 
Paperback. 96 pages. $5.50 
THE SP IRAL DANCE By Starhawk. Paper- 
back. $12 

THIS IS DINOSAUR “Echo Park Countiy 

and Its Magic Rivers” edited by Wallace Stegner. 
$10 

WALDEN By Henry David Thoreau with a 
major introductory essay by Edward Abbey — 
“Down The River With Henry Thoreau.” Paper- 
back, 303 pages, $7.50 


More titles to be added. 
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BUMPERSTICKERS 

Unless otherwise indicated, our 
bumperstiekers are green lettering on 
long lasting white vinyl and are $1 post- 
paid. ^Starred bumperstiekers are 
multi-colored with designs and are 
$1.25 postpaid. 

AMERICAN WILDERNESS * 
LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 

(with red, white & blue US flag) 

ANOTHER MORMON ON DRUGS 

BACK TO THE PLEISTOCENE 

(With “Ned Ladd” logo) 

BOYCOTT COORS “BEER” 

DAMN THE CORPS NOT RIVERS 

DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 

EARTH FIRST! 

ESCHEW SURPLUSAGE 

GET LIVESTOCK OFF 
OUR PUBLIC LANDS 

(red on white — free with SASE) 

HAYDUKE LIVES 
HUNT COWS - NOT BEARS 
HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 

I’D RATHER BE 
MONKEYWRENCHING 

(with Monkey wrench/War Club logo) 

IF YOUR PECKER WAS AS SMALL 
AS MINE, YOU’D NEED AMUSCLE 
WAGON, TOO! 

(Important note: This bumpersticker is 
— hopefully! — not for your own 
vehicle, but to surreptitiously paste on 
a jacked-up muscle wagon you find in 
the local shopping center parking lot. 
Don’t get caught! These stickers are 
constructed out of cheap paper with 
permanent adhesive to maximize the 
difficulty of removing them. Special 
■price: 12 for $5!) 

MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 

MUIR POWER TO YOU* 

(white and black on brown 
with face of Muir) 

NATIVE* 

(blue words with blue, 
green & white globe) 

NATURE BATS LAST 

NEANDERTHAL AND PROUD 

(With “Ned Ludd” logo) 

NO SCOPES! 

SAVE MT. GRAHAM 

(with no scopes logo) 

OIL AND BEARS DON’T MIX 

(with bear logo) 

PROTECT OUR ENVIRONMENT 
STOP PUBLIC LANDS 
LIVESTOCK GRAZING 

PUBLIC LANDS GRAZING = 
WELFARE RANCHING 

REDNECKS FOR WILDERNESS 

RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 

RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE 
GRIZZLY 

(red & brown with bear 
& no ski area design) 

SAVE THE WILD 

STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 

STOP CLEARCUTTING 

SUBVERT THE 
DOMINANT PARADIGM 

THINK GLOBALLY - ACT LOCALLY 

VOTE GREEN 

New Bumpersticker 


T-SHIRTS 

MOTHER GRIZZLY AND CUB 

A pretty iiF! shirt! A lovely full-color mother grizzly and cub against the rising sun on 
a light blue shirt. 100% cotton available in short ($11 postpaid) or long sleeve ($13 postpaid) 
or 50-50 french cut ($11 postpaid). “American Wilderness - Love It Or Leave It Alone” 
slogan. Art by Susan van Rooy. 

AMERICAN CANYON FROG 

Roger Candee’s popular American Canyon Frog (Croakus abysms pistoffus ) with the 
message “AMERICAN WILDERNESS LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE.” A very 
colorful 4-color design on a grey 100% cotton Beefy-T. $11 postpaid. 

THE CRACKING OF GLEN CANYON DAMN 

Jim Stiles’ infamous masterpiece. Keep on praying for that one little precision earthquake! 
Black design on blue heather 75/25 blend. $9 postpaid. 

DEFEND THE WILDERNESS 

The monkeywrencher’s shirt. Art by Bill Turk. Silver design on black 100% cotton Beefy-T . 
for night work. $9 postpaid. Also available in black long sleeved Beefy-T ($11 postpaid) 
or black french-cut 50/50 blend ($9 postpaid). 

EARTH FIRST! 

Fist logo with words “EARTH FIRST! No Compromise in Defense of Mother Earth!” 
in black on green or red 100% cotton Beefy-T or french cut 50/50 blend. $9 postpaid. In 
kid’s sizes, too! Only color is green, 50/50 blend, sizes XS - L. $6 postpaid. Be sure to 
specify kid’s when you order. 

TOOLS 

John Zaelit’s powerful impression of wilderness defense both old and new — the 
monkeywrench and stone club crossed. Black design on tan or blue 100% cotton Beefy-T. 

$9 postpaid. 

NED LUDD BOOKS 

The Ned Ludd Books logo of the Neanderthal with a Monkeywrench and the words “Back 
to the Pleistocene” and “Ned Ludd Books.” Black ink on a tan shirt. $9 postpaid. 




AMERICAN WILDERNESS - LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 
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EARTH FIRST! 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

This embroidered patch features the 
green fist and the words “EARTH 
FIRST!” and “No Compromise.” Green 
and black on a white 3" diameter .round 
patch. $3.50 postpaid. 

HAYDUKE LIVES 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

These are black 3 inch diameter round 
embroidered patches with a red 
monkeywrench and the words 
HAYDUKE LIVES in red. $3.50 
postpaid. 


SPECIAL 
CLOSEOUT 
SALE ON 1988 
CALENDARS 
FROM DREAM 
GARDEN PRESS 

All Calendars $3.00 
Postpaid! 

While Supplies Last Only! 

Regular Postpaid Price is $11.00 


The wilderness calendars from 
Dream Garden Press are rightfully 
considered to be the finest nature 
calendars produced in the world, 
today; moreover, Dream Garden is 
owned, and operated by Spurs 
Jackson, a long-time supporter of 
Earth First!. Buy your 1988 calen- 
dars (for yourself and for gifts) 
from Earth First! so the beauty por- 
trayed on your wall can be defended 
with the money of your purchase. 
1988 Dream Garden Calendars 
available from Earth First!: 
Grand Canyon National Park 
Yosemite National Park 
Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park 
Big Bend National Park 
Western Wilderness 
California Wilderness (Wall) 
Utah Wilderness 


ORDER FORM EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS 

Make out checks to “Earth First!” or send cash. Mail to Earth First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Please allow three weeks for 
delivery (contact us if it has not been ' received in that time). First Class delivery can be arranged. Enter size, color, style, etc. 
Orders' from outside of the United States must be in US currency and include extra for shipping'. 

We are sometimes temporarily out of certain items while waiting for stock to arrive. We’ll send you the rest of your order immediately 
land the missing item as soon as we receive it. If you are in a hurry, give us a second choice of colors of whatever and when you need it by. 


how 

many 


Trinket Description 


Color 


Size 


Amount 



Address 


City State 


Zip 


Sub-total 
Add 7% sales tax 
if AZ delivery. 

OKAY, HERE’s 
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El Tigre 

Doesn’t Live Here Anymore 


by Dan Dagget 

A Jaguar has been sighted in Arizona 
again, but don’t scratch the word “ex- 
tinct” from their page in your “Mammals 
of the Southwest” guidebook just yet. 
The sighting may be a prelude to a 
familiar tragedy. 

This time, a couple of Javelina hunters 
and some people attending a family re- 
union reported seeing one of the big cats 
the Mexicans call el tigre in late February 
about 15 miles north of the Mexican 
border. According to the Arizona Game 
and Fish Department (AGFD), such re- 
ports still are made occasionally in this 
area Felis onca once called home, but 
the number of sightings has dropped 
sharply in recent years. Today most are 
viewed with skepticism. 

“About the only way we consider a- 
sighting confirmed is if we see the car- 
cass,” one official said. Nevertheless, 
this latest report is being treated more 
seriously than most because the depart- 
ment considers those who turned it in 
to be credible witnesses. In spite of 


that, and in spite of the Jaguar’s status 
as an Endangered species, wildlife man- 
agers have taken no steps to protect the 
animal. As Jerry Perry, an AGFD law 
enforcement specialist, put it, “We have 
no idea where that animal is by now.” 

Jaguars are the largest wild cats in 
the Americas, and globally are surpassed 
in size only by Tigers and African Lions. 
They are the pit bulls of the cat world, 
possessing extremely strong jaws with 
heavy bones and massive teeth which 
allow them to kill their prey by crushing 
the skull. Short-limbed and compact, 
Jaguars grow as large as 250 pounds in 
the Brazilian rain forest, though they 
rarely reach half that size along the 
northern limits of their range. 

Although these cats were once widely 
dispersed residents of the American 
Southwest, they are now considered ex- 
tirpated from that part of their range. 
Still, young males searching for a territ- 
ory not already claimed by another 
Jaguar, or made too hazardous by Mex- 
ican vaqueros, occasionally extend their 
continued on page 8 



The largest cat in the Western Hemisphere, the Jaguar recently ranged from Central 
America north to the Grand Canyon. 


Photo by C. Allan Morgan. 


UNDEVELOPED LANDS IN 
NEW ENGLAND FOR SALE, 

CHEAP 


by Jamie Sayen 

Over 1.3 million acres of forest lands 
are for sale in northern Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and New York. 
Using only one half of the money wasted 
annually on below-cost timber sales in 
our National Forests, this land could be 
bought by the federal government and 
designated a Wilderness Recovery Area. 
PAW (Preserve Appalachian Wilderness, 
an EF! task force) and New England 
Earth First !ers are working feverishly 
to save the land from the twin curses of 
development and the status quo (abusive 
logging, ORVs, and other ecosystem-de- 
stroying uses). Before presenting our 
ecologically realistic proposal for saving 
these wonderful lands, a little back- 
ground information is due: 

In late February, the Coos County 
Democrat broke the story that 90,000 
acres owned by Diamond Occidentale in 
northern New Hampshire and Vermont 
were for sale for $19 million, or $211 an 
acre. The story was picked up by the 


AP and the Wall Street Journal, and Sen- 
ator Gordon Humphrey (R-NH) made it 
a national issue by calling for an 
“emergency summit meeting” of en- 
vironmentalists and politicians to dis- 
cuss strategy to save the Diamond lands 
from development. 

These lands are just the tip of the 
iceberg. In Maine, Diamond is selling 

800.000 acres for $170 million and 
another 95,000 in New York for $18.5 mil- 
lion. That’s a million acres for a little 
more than $200 million! In addition, 
Champion International has over 

300.000 acres in northern New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont on the market. 

A study done last year (“A Challenge 
for New England: Changes in Large 
Forest Holdings,” by Perry Hagenstein, 
$3 from Fund for New England, 200 Lin- 
coln St, Boston, MA 02111) predicts that 
there will be more large holdings coming 
on the market in coming years because 
of changes in the strategy of the timber 
industry and because of pressures from 
developers. In the past, the paper com- 


panies have traded large holdings 
amongst themselves. The Diamond 
lands were owned by the Groveton (NH) 
Paper Company until the company was 
bought by Diamond in 1968. In the early 
1980s, British takeover artist, Sir James 
Goldsmith, purchased Diamond. He sold 
the Groveton Mill to the James River 
Corporation and created Diamond Oc- 
cidentale as a landholding company. Re- 
cently, a French conglomerate, General 
Occidentale, bought Diamond’s hold- 
ings. Now the head of the French outfit 
wants to unload all Diamond lands in the 
US. 

Oddly enough, this time, the timber 
corporations are not rushing to buy the 
land. The local mills now have a strategy 
of minimizing their own holdings. They 
have chosen to concentrate on manufac- 
turing and marketing, and it is a poorly 
kept secret that their long-term strategy 
is to abandon the Northeast in favor of 
the Southeast and Northwest. 

Who will buy the Diamond and Cham- 
pion holdings? LandVest, the realtor for 


the NY, VT, and NH Diamond holdings 
says that likely candidates are large in- 
stitutional investors, pension funds, and 
investment syndicates. The favorable ex- 
change rate makes this land especially 
attractive to foreign investors. Other 
possibilities include hated land develop- 
ers like Patten Corporation, or the 
owners of the ski resort on Mt. Sugarloaf 
(elev. 3701). 

New Hampshire politicians and “en- 
vironmentalists” are attempting to buy 
the land with public funds to preserve 
recreational and logging abuses of the 
present. In contrast, Maine millionaire 
Charles Fitzgerald, a passionate en- 
vironmentalist, has already lost $1 mil- 
lion of his own funds in an attempt to 
buy 61,000 acres of Diamond lands. Now, 
he is trying to put together a group to 
buy the entire 800,000 acres. Fitzgerald 
endorses PAW’s call for vast wilderness 
areas in the Northeast. He shares our 
vision of Caribou, Wolverine, Cougar, 
Lynx, Pine Marten, Peregrine Falcon 
and healthy soil microbes. 

The New Hampshire-Vermont Dia- 
mond lands for sale consist of 67,000 
acres in NH and 22,000 acres in VT 
spread over 30 townships. The largest 
single piece is a 46,000-acre tract which 
lies in Stratford, Stark and Odell (popu- 
lation: zero). It contains the entire Nash 
Stream watershed and three of the 
loveliest peaks north of the White Moun- 
tain National Forest: Sugarloaf and the 
continued on page J 



Mild-mannered bureaucrat Fred E. Coronado is confronted by an angry 
Earth Firstler and forest residents at the Muir Day protest in Tucson. 


DAY OF OUTRAGE 
A NATIONWIDE SUCCESS! 


Our National Day of Outrage Against 
the Forest Service was a resounding suc- 
cess. With at least 75 actions from the 
Eastern Seaboard to the Pacific North- 
west, it became Earth Firstl’s largest 
coordinated effort yet. 

Events included banner hanging, 
paper monkeywrenching, and Muir 
birthday parties complete with cake and 
balloons. They ranged from huge rallies 
with music and speakers to tiny groups 
outside small-town offices. Smokey the 
Bear turned in his resignation in several 
cities, and at least once was led away in 
handcuffs. 

According to coordinator Karen Pickett, 
“The whole thing was one big monkey- 
wrench.” Forest Service officials around 
the country had their doors locked, 
security guards posted, and anti-media 


barricades in place. 

To the Freddies’ dismay, media cover- 
age was outstanding, getting the truth 
about the National Forest Disservice out 
to a huge audience. Credit goes both to 
the courage and cleverness of individual 
organizers and to all who participated 
to make this such a large and widespread 
event. 

We will run a detailed article in the 
next issue, so be sure to let us know 
what happened in your area. Send 
stories, photos, press clippings, and 
what-have-you to Earth First!, POB 
5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. We will devote 
at least two pages to a photo spread 
representing the flavor of actions around 
the land. 

And now that we’ve got their attention, 
keep up the pressure! 
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Congratulations, buckaroos! On April 
21, you pulled off the most widespread 
and disruptive series of demonstrations 
ever held against the United States 
Forest Service. By early reckoning, at 
least 75 separate incidents at Freddie 
offices occurred on our Day of Outrage. 
We’ll have a complete report with lots 
of photos in our June issue ( Organizers ! 
be sure to send in your photos and reports 
to us as soon as possible). Thanks to all 
of you who participated and a special 
thanks to Karen Pickett for coordinating 
the whole enchilada. 

I’m back at the computer here in the 
cactus after an exhilarating and exhaust- 
ing Earth Week giving speeches at St. 
Lawrence University in Canton, NY; 
Brockport SUNY in Rochester, NY; 
Reed College and Lewis & Clark College 
in Portland, OR; the University of Oregon 
in Eugene; and the University of Montana 
in Missoula. I also had the pleasure of 
participating in the impassioned Eugene 
march & protest on John Muir Day. I 
have three impressions from my trip: 
there is a major resurgence of EF! activ- 
ity in Oregon and Montana after a couple 
of relatively quiet years; there is an im- 
pressive level of EF! bustle on campus 
and among the mid-20s and younger 
crowd (us old farts are going to have our 
hands more than full trying to keep up 
with them); and the Northeast is rapidly 
becoming a new focal point of EF! interest 
and action. 

All three of these trends presage 
change in the Earth First! movement. 
We are in perhaps the most dynamic 
phase of our relatively short history, and 
the next year will be busy, to say the 
least. John, Dale and I have been discus- 
sing this, and the responsibility of this 
newspaper in providing a forum for dis- 
cussion within the EF! movement of such 
issues as continued growth (both in sheer 
numbers and in complexity of organization 
— which seems to grow exponentially as 
our number increases arithmetically). We 
are sure that such questions will be high 
on the agenda at the Rendezvous this 
summer, but we would like to present a 
special discussion of EF! growth, organi- 
zation and related topics in an upcoming 
issue — say, August. This is an invitation 
for concise, well thought-out, articulate 
commentary on such questions. Since we 
will likely be deluged, we as editors will 
have to be selective in what is printed. 
Nonetheless, we will endeavor to show- 
case as wide a >'ange of views as possible. 
The quality of thought and writing, as 
well as succinctness, will otherwise 
determine our selections. 

Earth First! sprang forth initially in 
the Southwest and Rockies and then 
spread to the West Coast. During the 
last few years, we have made tentative 
forays east of the Rockies, most success- 
fully in Texas. It appears very likely to 
me that a primary new arena for EF! 
is developing in the Northeast. This issue 
of Earth First!, for example, spotlights 
New England and nearby areas in Canada 
and the States. A puissant new EF! group 
is forming throughout New England and 
there is growing activity in adjacent New 
York state. 

A related development is the whopping 
opportunity for wilderness recovery in 
New England as Jamie Sayen discusses 
in his front page article this issue. I’ll 
go so far as to say that New England and 
upstate New York could become a fore- 
most locus for wilderness preservation 
nationally during the next ten years: 
single blocks of half a million to several 
million acres of northern forests could be 
acquired and put on the road to restoration 
Page 2 Earth First! May 1, 1988 



of their wilderness qualities which would 
include reintroduction of native species 
like Wolf, Cougar, Caribou, Wolverine, 
Lynx and Moose. In fact, we chauvinistic 
Westerners, so proud of our “big” Wilder- 
ness Areas and “abundant” wildlife could 
be trekking east in 20 years to experi- 
ence “real” wilderness. That is, we could 
if mainstream conservation groups and 
state, local and federal governments take 
up the vision and challenge of the oppor- 
tunities Jamie discusses. 

But let’s not forget the Wild West, 
either. Our other lead article demon- 
strates the equally excellent oppor- 
tunities in the Southwest for significant 
recovery of wilderness denizens of that 
area - like the big spotted cat, the Jaguar. 
Mitch Freedman takes us to the other 
comer of the West with a well-researched, 
yet visionary, call for restoration of the 
North Cascades. 

Other major articles on wilderness and 
restoration in this issue or in the June 
issue deal with the Three-peckered Land 
Snail (or something like that) in West 
Virginia (another of Jasper Carlton’s little 
friends), and the back of beyond in Nevada 
(and we’re not talking about the Cottontail 
Ranch). 

Also in this issue is the premier install- 
ment of an irregular philosophy section put 
together by Associate Editor Christoph 
Manes. Each future edition of “Nerthus” 
will deal with a particular topic and 
approach it from several angles. 

Well, some good news and some bad 


news about this newspaper. I’ll give you 
the good news first in the traditional way 
to soften you up for the bad. The addition 
of Dale Turner to our editorial staff is 
not only freeing me up to work more on 
books (more on that later) and saving John 
from early burnout, it is also allowing 
us to develop a better concept of the 
theme of each issue as well as the time 
and resources to seek out articles and 
essays instead of just using what comes 
in. Moreover, Dale will be taking over 
some of the layout chores from me, so 
the whole package should start looking 
better as well (but not slick, never slick!). 

The bad news is that we’re going to 
start charging you more for it. No, not 
because of any improvements in the con- 
tent or look of The Earth First! Journal. 
That’s on the house. Our expenses — 
printing, graphics, paper, postage, etc. 
— have been steadily climbing over the 
last five years or so since we last raised 
our subscription rates and we just aren’t 
breaking even. Sales of Ecodefense have 
been carrying us over the shortfall up until 
now, but we gotta jack up the rates, like 
it or not. Beginning after this summer’s 
Rendezvous, base subscription rates will 
zoom to $20 a year, first class delivery 
to $35. We are still working out foreign 
rates. Since we aren’t greedy capitalists 
but simply dedicated propagandists, we 
will, of course, continue our old policy 
of allowing you to plead poverty and pay 
less or nothing if necessary. 

Seriously, we are sorry to have to raise 
our subscription rates, but there is just 
no alternative. We think this newspaper 
will still be a bargain at $20; we hope 
you do, too. 

Since we’re on that grand topic of 
money, let me mention that several of 
the articles in this issue, including Dan 
Dagget’s on Jaguars and Jamie Sayen’s 
on the Restoration Conference, were 
funded by the Earth First! Foundation’s 
Journal Research Fund. If you’d like to 
see more in-depth articles like these, you 
can make a tax-deductible contribution 
to the EF! Foundation earmarked for the 
Research Fund which will then pay ex- 
penses for such articles. Send such con- 
tributions to the Earth First! Foundation, 
POB 50681, Tucson, AZ 85703. 

Our tabloids have been so popular (we 
had to do a rush printing of 5,000 more 
continued on page 3 
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Don Oberlin 
The passing 
of a warrior 

A few weeks ago, I received devastating 
news. On January 11, David Gaines and 
Don Oberlin were killed in an auto acci- 
dent. Many of you knew or had heard of 
David and the wonders he accomplished 
for Mono Lake. However, few were for- 
tunate enough to know Don, except as 
David’s intern for the Mono Lake Com- 
mittee. I can attempt to convey who 
he was, but my words can never do him 
justice. 

Today we find a deep canyon dividing 
the environmental and animal rights 
movements. Although we all preach 
“deep ecology,” few of us live it. Don 


Oberlin was the epitome of deep ecology. 
He was one of the few people able to 
encompass the true meaning of “respect 
for all life” in his lifestyle. 

I met Don in December, 1986, at the 
Los Angeles zoo condor protest. For 
hours, we spoke of the battle that 
loomed ahead. Never have I known such 
a committed individual from the peace 
to the animal rights and environmental 
movements. His dreams for a world of 
peace, equality and respect for all life 
have not died — they live on within my- 
self and hopefully in others whose lives 
he touched. He is now one with the 
earth and the skies and the seas. We 
must work even harder now that Gaia 
has lost one more warrior. She lost one 
of the best, this time, and he will be 
sorely missed. 

Sue Rodriguez-Pastor 




Dear Earth First !ers, 

This is a request to all photographers , 
and film and video people for photos/ 
and videos of Earth First! actions for j 
use in my Cable TV show — ANIMALj 
RIGHTS. There are 55 shows in distri-i 
bution that run on Public Access Chan- 
nels in 25 states. Each show is an inter- 
view with a prominent figure in the 
movement. The shows address the is- 
sues we must solve if Earth is to sur- 
vive. 

I operate on a slender budget, but if 
I use your photo or video clip, I promise 
credit on the show. I can be contacted 
as follows: Mary de LaValette, 154 New- 
bury St, #24, Peabody, MA 01960 (617- 
535-4203). 

Earth First! Foundation, 

Sooner or later, you’re sure to get a 
$1,000,000 donation. Such an outstand- 
ing, worthwhile entity as the EF! 
Foundation cannot avoid attracting such 
support. Realizing this, you would be 
wise to devise and publish a plan for 
what to do with a major financial con- 
tribution. By undertaking this task, not 
only will you be prepared when the time 
comes, but you will also be more likely 
to receive money sooner. How about 
that! 

— Strawberry 




Gentlefolk: 

Just a note to let you know, in case 
you didn’t already, that one of your 
anonymous cowards smashed a bottle 
of oil in my driveway to demonstrate 


/ opposition to my views on oil drilling. 

/ Please be informed that I am neither 
corporation nor government, therefore 
I am not bound by their constraints. 
Pass the word to your Brownshirts that 
such tactics are counterproductive, and 
send someone to clean up my driveway. 

Walter E Wallis, 2844 Waverly St, / 
.Palo Alto, CA 94306 ‘ / 

Greetings from Hell’s Canyon. 

I’m writing to ask for help to stop 
the construction of two damns on the 
Snake River. The Asotin Hydro Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of Consolidated 
Hydro of Greenwich, Connecticut, 
wants to build two dams impounding 
33 river miles of the Snake River above 
the town of Ajjptiii,- Washi ngto n 7 The 
h^fionaTParFServiee studied this same 
stretch of river in the late 1970s. The 
study recommended protection of the 
entire 33-mile stretch as a scenic or re- 
creational river. 

The Reagan administration delayed 
the report’s release until March 1984. 
By that time, the hue and cry for legis- 
lative protection of the river had 
quieted. The dams would inundate ar- 
cheological sites. They would devastate 
salmon and Steelhead runs. Spawning 
beds would be choked by silt. They 
would further limit the range of the 
giant White Sturgeon on the Snake. 
They would further limit the range of 
the endangered plant, MacFarlane’s 
Four O’Clock ( Mirabilis MacFarlanei), 
which is found only on an 80-mile stretch 
of the Snake River. They would cut off 
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Forest Service tabs for Muir Day), that 
we are considering other topics for the 
tabloid treatment next fall and winter. If 
you want bulk copies of our three current 
tabloids — Basic EF!, Forest Service, 
Grizzly — for distribution, drop us a note 
with your street address (for UPS) and 
we’ll ship them out. But don’t let them 
gather dust in your garage (even if stacks 
of them make suitable habitat for Black 
Widows). Get ’em out in people’s hands. 

If you received too many Forest Service 
tabloids, for example, let us know how 
many you have in excess. We are very low 
on these and may need to ask those of 
you with an overabundance to drop ship 
them to where they are more urgently 
needed. We expect to reprint both the 
Forest Service and Basic EF! tabloids this 
year. If you have additions, constructive 
criticism, etc. to include in the reprints, 
let us know and we will carefully entertain 
your suggestions. 

As I mentioned above — books. With 
Dale taking some of my chores on the 
newspaper, I am steaming full speed 
ahead on The Big Outside — the inven- 
tory of large remaining roadless areas in 

Beyond the Slab 
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the United States that Howie Wolke and 
I have been working on for five years. 
Ned Ludd Books will be publishing it 
sometime by fall. We are also finishing 
up Doug Peacock’s delightful guide to 
surviving a trip to the land of the dreaded 
GRIZ: Fear & Loathing in Griz Coun- 
try: Hayduke’s Guide to Staying Alive. 
This inexpensive little book should be 
hot off the press in a couple of months. 
And Bill Haywood and I are planning a 
Supplement to Ecodefense next winter. 
If any of you terrible monkeywrenchers 
or other vandals and wilderness diesel 
mechanics have revisions, elaborations, 
additions, refinements, improvements, 
etc. for the sneaking-around-in-the- 
night crowd, send them to me in Tucson. 
Contributors of material we use will re- 
ceive a complimentary copy of the Sup- 
plement when it is done. 

Well, enough. About the time most of 
you are reading this inspiring, infuriating, 
depressing, hilarious mass of verbiage, 
all of us here at the Tucson office along 
with a bunch of friends will be drifting 
down the Green River in Utah, eating 
catfish and drinking beer. It’s a sacrifice, 
we know, but someone’s got to do it. 

See you at the Rendezvous. (Details 
in this issue!) 

— Dave Foreman 
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access of Hell’s Canyon National Recre- 
ation Area from the communities of 
Lewiston, ID; Clarkston, WA; and Aso- 
tin, WA. 

This region already has a power 
surplus, so most of the 530 megawatts 
produced by these dams would be sold 
to California. Income would go to the 
company in Greenwich, Connecticut. 

Please write your federal representa- 
tives urging protection of the .^Snake 
River as mentioned by the National 
RgrFSexyice report of March 1984. Also 
write the FederaTThiergy'ReguTatory 
Commission to oppose Asotin Hydro’s 
proposal to kill yet another river. 

— Edward F. Watters, Lewiston, ID 

Dear EF! 

There is now an ad running in national 
magazines for Lake Powell boasting of 
“the nearby vacation spot that’s so far 
from the ordinary.” Myself, I just can’t 
wait to fire up the houseboat and get 
in some serious waterskiing. If fellow 
Earth First !ers feel the same wayDel 
JVebb Recreational Properties IncTfias 
a special toll-free reservation line set 
up for your convenience. The number 
is 1 1 -800-528-6154- I t is answered by hu- 
mans between 8:30 AM and 5 PM 
Arizona time and by a machine at other 
times. Be sure not to place unnecessary 
calls, since incoming WATS lines are 
generally billed on the basis of usage, 
and since that would tend to prevent 
fellow houseboaters from booking their 
reservations. You know, you can’t be too 
careful. A friend of mine who’s an avid 
fan of silt-pond recreation put the 
number in his computer communica- 
tions software, leaned on the wrong but- 
ton, and do you know that thing dialed 
up the folks at Lake Powell hundreds 
of times before he noticed? Enough to 
ruin your whole day. 

— The Ergot Armadillo Monster 

Dear Dave, 

This is in response to the piece enti- 
tled “Habitual Ritual” by Penelope 
Rosemont in the Brigid Edition. 

If one adopted her definition of ritual 
as something rigidly repeated over and 
over, empty of meaning, perpetrated by 
priesthoods to control their followers, 
of course one would reject any ritualistic 
practice. It is ironic, however, that her 
definition seems to be from the modem 
civilized human-centered perspective 
that we deplore. 

Rituals are among the most effective 
ways to get us humans back into balance 
with the planet and our non-human re- 
latives. Real rituals do not come out of 
our heads, or out of books, or even 
necessarily out of ancient traditions. 
They emerge from a vital, ongoing re- 
lationship with the here and now; they 
give voice to both the human and non- 
human “players 11 ; they work in concert 
with the earth energies in that place 
at that moment. Indeed, an appropriate 


BUT NAY, THE SODOMITES AND 
LIBERALISES DOTH WAGE UNHOLY 
BARBARIC WAR AGAINST THE 
GREAT ONE FROM GLENDALE. 


ritual may be a “spontaneous wild dance 
in the morning sun,” an example that 
Penelope gives as a non-ritual. 

Like it or not, we two-leggeds are 
different from “trees, rocks, birds, and 
wolves” in some respects. One of the 
most important differences — with the 
most tragic consequences for all species 
— is that we have developed, then over- 
developed, then become enslaved by our 
powerful, intellectual, linear, analyti- 
cal, cause-and-effect left brains. We 
identify totally with our intellectual 
mind, and we identify our mind only 
with the space inside our skull. We have 
lost our relationship with the rest of 
ourselves and our world — even as our 
minds have developed the technology 
to destroy both ourselves and the world. 

I believe that ritual is the number 
one way to transcend the dangerous 
(and boring!) limitations of our mind as 
presently conceived. Ritual enables us 
to perceive, think, and act out of our 
larger, ecological self, the self that is 
at-one with all of creation. Chief Seattle 
said, “humans did not weave the great 
web of life, they are merely strands in 
it. Whatever they do to the web, they 

continued on page 29 


Please send any newspaper clippings 
mentioning Earth First! or dealing 
with subjects of interests to us at POB 
5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Clippings 
about monkeywrenching of any kind 
would also be appreciated. Thank you! 

The Post Office does not forward 
Third Class Mail but they do charge 
us 30 cents apiece to to send us your 
change of address. Please send us your 
change of address promptly so you do 
not miss an issue of Earth First! and 
we do not have to pay the Post Office 
to receive it. Some people using clever 
aliases are not receiving their copies 
of Earth First! . Be sure to notify your 
postperson that “Attila the Hun” or ‘The 
Animal” receives mail at your address. 

SCHEDULE 

Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published 8 times a 
year on the old pagan European nature 
holidays: Samhain (November 1), Yule 
(December 21 or 22), Brigid (February 
2), Eostar (March 21 or 22), Beltane 
(May 1), Litha (June 21 or 22), 
Lughnasadh (August 1), and Mabon 
(September 21 or 22). Deadlines for 
articles are three weeks before the 
cover date: October 10, December 1, 
January 10, March 1, April 10, June 1, 
July 10, and September 1. The news- 
paper is mailed Third Class on the cover 
date. First Class delivery is available 
for $10 extra a year. Surface delivery 
outside the USA is available for $25; 
airmail delivery overseas is available 
for $40 a year. 
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New England. . . 

Continued from page 1 

twin Percy Peaks. It also contains signif- 
icant tracts of bog lands which are ideal 
for the imperiled Northern Bog Lem- 
ming. It is 54% hardwood, has 58 miles 
of logging roads and 151 sportsmen’s 
leases (hunting and fishing camps). 

Henry Whittemore, the local land 
agent of the Trust for NH Lands (a “con- 
servation” organization controlled by 
foresters) says that the ledges and out- 
crops in the 46,000-acre tract are excel- 
lent potential nesting sites for Peregrine 
Falcons and Golden Eagles. He de- 
scribes the high country softwood forests 
as “ideal” for the Snowshoe Hare, which 
is a staple in the diets of the Eastern 
Cougar, an Endangered species, and the 
equally rare Canada Lynx. There have 
been six Cougar sightings in this area 
in the past year. 

The Nature Conservancy of New 
Hampshire has identified 50 ecologically 
fragile areas where Endangered plant 
. and animal species reside. The Conser- 
vancy hopes to buy the land, protect the 
islands containing rare and Endangered 
species, and then sell the lands to a pub- 
lic-private consortium which will main- 
tain recreational use (ORVs) and log- 
ging. The “environmentalists” of the 
state have “consensed” around the pro- 
posal of the Conservancy, even though 
there is little likelihood that Diamond 
will sell for less than $19 million. The 
Conservancy offer is unknown, but it is 
clearly well below the asking price. 

Conservation biologist Jeff Elliott has 
pointed out that the land in New Hamp- 
shire represents about 1% of the entire 
state, and that, though economically in- 
significant, especially as the timber cor- 
porations continue their exodus from the 
Northeast, it is very important biologi- 
cally. Jeff has stated that New Hamp- 
shire forests are still in the early stages 
of succession: “The forest is trying to 
make a comeback against obstacles of 
abused soils, acid deposition and de- 
velopment. Any place the wood makes 
it past the pioneer stage it comes back 
up for rotational cutting.” The Diamond 
land sale offers a chance to restore a 
healthy, mature, large ecosystem in the 
state, so that old growth species like the 
Saw-whet Owl, Spruce Grouse, Pileated 
Woodpecker, Moose, Lynx and Cougar 
can return in viable numbers. Presently 
in the Northeast, there are no mature 
healthy forest ecosystems with a full 
complement of native species. 

On March 10, Senator Humphrey con- 
vened a meeting of leading NH “environ- 
mentalists” (see A1 Pine’s discussion of 
NH “environmentalists” in Brigid 88 
issue) at the Society for the Prevention, 
oops, Protection of NH Forests (hereaf- 
ter the Forest Society) to discuss the 
Nature Conservancy plan. With the ex- 
ception of wilderness diehards Elliott 
and Sayen, the meeting was a love fest 
of consensus-makers. One member of 
this group had been quoted as saying: 
“The deal we envision is where a public 
agency owns the land outright and pri- 
vate industry owns the timber rights.” 
(NH is a conservative state. Welfare and 
socialism are about as popular as AIDS.) 
“Environmentalists” and politicians 
spoke in favor of the Conservancy plan 
and in favor of protecting logging jobs. 

Our hosts provided a slide show of the 
46,000-acre tract. There were spectacu- 
lar winter vie ws from North Percy Peak, 
prime habitat for Cougar and Lynx. One 
picture showed a large Yellow Birch. We 
were told that this was part of a “re- 
mnant old growth stand.” Jeff and I 




pointed out that the pictures also showed 
evidence of serious gully erosion from 
abusive logging. Jeff observed that this 
one-tree old growth stand was probably 
a seed tree left from a previous cut. 

State Representative Fred Foss of Co- 
lumbia, NH, has proposed the creation 
of a' 69,000-acre state park on lands 
owned by Diamond and Boise-Cascade. 
He noted that there has been heavy tim- 
bering on the “well-managed” Diamond 
lands during the last five years (that is, 
since the takeover by Goldsmith). His 
bill isn’t likely to go far in a state which 
takes pride in refusing to pass a “bottle 
bill,” despite a mounting solid waste 
crisis. 

As a resident of the town which would 
lose the most in taxes (over 20,000 acres 
of Diamond lands are in Stratford), I ob- 
jected strenuously to a tax system which 
punishes ecologically responsible be- 
havior. There should be a way to protect 
an impoverished town like Stratford 
while still preserving wildlands. I also 
suggested that federal funding could be 
obtained by the elimination of below-cost 
timber sales in the National Forests. 
Amazingly, Senator Humphrey and Rep- 
resentative Judd Gregg (R-NH) said 
they agreed. 

As the meeting wound down, Jeff El- 
liott broke his silence: “We have a chance 
to preserve a unique watershed which 
has not been too severely mismanaged. 
There is no land in New Hampshire that 
is not mismanaged through either de- 
velopment or forest mismanagement. 
Existing wilderness areas are far too 
small to protect big species.” 

The meeting ended with a representa- 
tive of the Forest Society volunteering 
to contact all interests, “including 
economic interests,” to devise a consen- 
sus strategy for the purchase and man- 
agement of the Diamond lands. I have 
no doubt that all economic interests were 
contacted and that the Forest Society 
has gained consensus around their plan. 
Neither Jeff nor I was contacted. It 
seems that “consensus” among NH “en- 
vironmentalists” means: “exclude 
everyone who disagrees.” 

Two days after the meeting I received 
a phone call from a state senator con- 


Now, we know our message was heard. 

Since the meeting, debate has raged 
in local papers over what to do with the 
lands. Meanwhile, the Congressional de- 
legation has said there is little or no fed- 
eral money available for land purchases. 
Wilderness opponents are effectively 
using hysteria about jobs and taxes. “En- 
vironmentalists” have put all their eggs 
in one unpromising basket: the plan pro- 
posed by the Nature Conservancy and 
the Forest Society. 

PAW and Earth First! vow to make 
the sales of timberlands in the Northeast 
a national issue. We will work with any 
groups or - individuals who support 
wilderness restoration and protection for 
these lands. At a press conference on 
April 21, the Day of Outrage Against the 
Forest Service, we presented a longer 
version of the following proposal: 
PROPOSAL FOR ATHREE MILLION 

ACRE NATIONAL BIOLOGICAL 
PRESERVE IN THE NORTHEAST 

Preserve Appalachian Wilderness 
(PAW) and Earth First! call for the cre- 
ation of a three million acre National 
Biological Preserve in northern Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and New York 
to be located on and around 1.3 million 
acres being offered for sale by Diamond 
Occidentale and Champion International, 
and other lands which are expected to 
come on the market in the next decade. 

We propose that the Diamond, Cham- 
pion and other lands be managed by 
biological and ecological criteria only. 
Specifically, we propose that these lands 
be managed as a maturing natural suc- 
cessional ecosystem so that, in time, 
they will recover their natural stability 
as evidenced by the full complement of 
native species. This includes the protec- 
tion, and, where necessary, the rein- 
troduction of rare, sensitive, 
Threatened, Endangered and extirpated 
species including Canada Lynx, Pine 
Marten, Northern Bog Lemming, Gray 
Wolf, Caribou, Moose, Wolverine, and 
Eastern Cougar. 

More large holdings will likely come 
on the market in the next few years. It 
is imperative that we devise a strategy 
to deal with this opportunity. 

FUNDING: We call for inspired 


leadership from regional Congressional 
delegations to raise $600 million for cur- 
rent and future purchases. At approxi- 
mately $200 per acre, this would pur- 
chase about three million acres. The Dia- 
mond and Champion lands could be 
bought today for about $275 million. 
They would form the core preserve to 
which other lands would be added as they 
came on the market. 

There are various ways to raise this 
money, but all require the imaginative 
leadership of senators and representa- 
tives from the Northeast. Recently, the 
President’s Commission on Americans 
Outdoors recommended that the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund (with as- 
sets now totaling $7 billion) be succeeded 
by a trust which provides a minimum of 
$1 billion a year to help pay for federal, 
state, and local land acquisitions. 

The General Accounting Office esti- 
mates that below cost timber sales in 
our National Forests cost taxpayers $400 
to $600 million per year. Instead of sub- 
sidizing destruction of our National 
Forests, that money should be used to 
purchase lands like the Diamond and 
Champion holdings. 

Other funds could be obtained through 
the curtailment of the annual $200 mil- 
lion in subsidies (a conservative esti- 
mate) to public lands ranchers, the elimi- 
nation of boondoggle water projects, and 
the elimination of waste and illegal cost 
overruns in Pentagon contracts. In 
short, if our Congressional leaders ac- 
cept the challenge, the money will be 
found. 

MANAGEMENT: Immediate protec- 
tion of all rare, sensitive, Threatened, 
and Endangered species and ecosystems 
must be the top priority. These lands 
have been damaged by logging practices, 
including the use of pesticides, and log- 
ging roads and bridges. There will be a 
need for active, labor-intensive healing 
work. Any jobs lost by the elimination 
of ecologically abusive practices will be 
more than offset by the creation . of resto- 
ration jobs. 

Wilderness restoration is especially 
feasible in the well-watered Northeast. 
The climate and soils of this region pro- 
mote rapid recovery from disturbance. 
Instead of the customary tourist-trap 
exhibits, there could be exhibits 
throughout the preserve illustrating 
various methods of wilderness recovery. 
These would help people from other re- 
gions learn how to begin the healing pro- 
cess in their own regions. 

Wilderness recovery will be incom- 
plete until viable populations of all native 
species are restored. Prior to reintroduc- 
tion of extirpated native carnivores, 
much habitat restoration work must be 
done. 

OBJECTIONS: The problem with 
taxes must be addressed. Currently, our 
tax system punishes local communities 
for ecologically responsible behavior 
such as we are proposing here (i. e. , there 
are no taxes paid on wilderness lands). 
We must devise a method of compensat- 
ing impoverished rural towns which will 
lose taxes on these lands. A system of 
payments in lieu of taxes for National 
Forest lands is needed. 

VISION: Some day the North Woods 
will again teem with life. From myporrhi- 
zal fungi to the Eastern Cougar, the land 
will again pulse with wildlife. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 
Currently, there is no support for 
big wilderness within the New Hamp- 
shire Congressional delegation. Write 
senators and representatives from the 
Northeast and urge them to support 
this proposal and to pressure NH Con- 
gresspersons to support this proposal. 
Ask them to find ways to fund it. (Sen- 
ators are at US Senate, Washington, 
DC 20510; representatives are at House 
of Representatives, DC 20515.) PAW 
and New England EFIers need financial 
support and grassroots participation 
to make this a national issue. This is 
a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity for 
the Northeast. Please make checks pay- 
able to PAW, RR 1, Box 132-A, North 
Stratford, NH 03590. 


cemed that I was jeopardizing my “cre- 
dibility” by my failure to hop aboard the 
consensus bandwagon. Noting that sev- 
eral participants at the meeting had told 
me “off-the-record” that they agreed 
with me but would not say so publicly, 
I asked him what can be said about a 
political system which requires honora- 
ble people to compromise their values 
to retain their credibility in that system. 

That phone call reassured us. We had 
feared that no one was listening to us. 
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Connecticut River Of Salmon Return 



CONNECTICUT VALLEY 
EARTH FIRST! 

PRESENTS THE SALMON 
REVIVAL RUN 

Earth First !ers dressed as Atlantic 
Salmon, Osprey, and other wild natives 
will launch a canoe and kayak flotilla at 
the mouth of the Connecticut River on 
Memorial Day weekend. We will make 
a spawning run up the river to celebrate 
the river and its watershed and to 
dramatize the plight of our totem, the 
Atlantic Salmon, which must negotiate 
15 dams on the river and hundreds of 
smaller dams throughout the watershed 
to reach its spawning grounds. Each 
weekend there will be actions at nuclear 
power stations, dams and other locations 
where there are threats to the water- 
shed. Our schedule is as follows: 

May 30-31 — Launch under the full moon 
from Old Saybrook, CT. 

June 3-4 — Protest near the Connecticut 
Yankee nuclear power station. 

June 10-11 — Protest near Holyoke Dam. 
June 17-18 — Rally at Turners Falls, MA. 
The first dam to stop the salmon migration 
up the river was built here in 1798. Shortly 
thereafter, the species disappeared from 
the upper 300 miles of the river. At 
Turners Falls a group of terrestrial crea- 
tures will split off from the salmon flotilla 
and, with the aid of a shaman, will be 
transported to the headwaters of the 


river. The salmon flotilla will continue 
upstream. The terrestrials will assume 
Black Bear, Gray Wolf, Cougar, Wol- 
verine, Moose, Caribou and Pine Marten 
garb and proceed downstream. 

June 24-25 — The salmon flotilla will be 
in the Bellows Falls region. 

June 28 — Rally at Comerford Station, 
a facility of Quebec Hydro, the destroyer 
of Caribou habitat and native cultures 
in northern Quebec. 

July 4 weekend — The two flotillas will 
converge on the White River Junction/ 
Hanover region to hold our climactic 
event: a Salmon and Wolverine Patriots 
Rally. There will be an ecological Passion 
Play and a rally to celebrate the return 
of natives. If you can’t attend the Round 
River Rendezvous in Washington, come 
to the Connecticut River. Invite friends 
and presidential candidates. 

We need your help. We need canoeists 
to join us for the entire trip or part of it. 
We need costumes and costume makers. 
We need help from folks living along the 
river. We need musicians, artists, re- 
storationists. We need money to cover 
expenses while on the river. The Earth 
First! Foundation has provided us with 
a generous grant to help us organize. 

We are putting out a fortnightly news- 
letter and holding meetings every other 
Sunday afternoon in Greenfield, MA. 
For more information, and to send con- 
tributions, write: Connecticut Valley 
EF!, POB 324, Rowe, MA 01367. 


PARTIAL LIST OF LOCAL CONTACTS 

Loren Evarts, 481 Country Club Rd, Cheshire, CT 
06410; 203-271-2647. 

Herb Bryan, POB 497, Amherst, MA 01002; 413- 
253-5937. 


Brian Shupe, POB 300, Keene, NH 03431; 603-756- 
3239. 

Mike Zwikelmaier, RR1, Box 393, Sharon, VT 05065; 
802-649-2940. 

Jamie Sayen, RR1, Box 132-A, North Stratford, NH 
03590; 603-636-2624. 


Atlantic Salmon 


by Zapus Sylvester 

ATLANTIC SALMON: 

A LIFE HISTORY 

As the autumn sun rises, its rays pen- 
etrating the thick forest canopy to a 
moist carpet of ferns and mosses, a boy 
squats beside a riffle of a clear mountain 
stream. Surrounded by frost leaves and 
fronds, he has been watching a fish for 
several hours. Above, a Pileated Wood- 
pecker drums its message through the 
standing remains of a dystrophied patri- 
arch. The sun’s rays reach the fish. The 
fish’s dark back is olive green, vermicu- 
lated with bronze and silver. Its sides are 
highlighted with punctuations of brilliant 
blue and red. 

From the pool below, appears another 
fish of similar form. This fish, though 
thinner, is even more brightly colored. 
This male salmon’s snout and lower jaw 
terminate in a curved kype. He darts 
back and forth in the riffle, from the head 
of the lower pool to the tall race of the 
upper pool, then back. This generates a 
flurry of activity among the other salmon 
of the riffle, and many smaller fish scat- 
ter. Now the female rolls to her side and 
waves her tail weakly, then uprights. 
The Indian rises; this is what he has been 
awaiting. The fish again rolls to her side 
and with three or four waves of her tail 
washes a basin out of the medium fine 
gravel. This attracts several other males. 
The first male chases them a short dis- 
tance, but he dares not leave his mate, 
knowing she is about to release eggs. 

She drifts downstream until her vent 
is at the head of the small basin she has 
just constructed. The flurry of activity 
quiets and the magic of propagation com- 
mences. She quivers, spewing hundreds 
of pale orange eggs into the basin. The 
male has moved to her side and also 
quivers, excreting a white cloud of milt. 
Another male rushes forward and quickly 
adds his milt to the cloud of sperm in 
the nest. 

The female now moves upstream and 
again fans out a 30 centimeter deep pocket 
in the pea-sized gravel and buries most 
of the fertilized eggs. Several small salmon 
rush to the lower edge of the nest and 
join dace, sculpins, and Brook Trout to 
feed on unburied salmon eggs. 

This scene is repeated several times at 
this site, creating a series of egg pockets 
containing about 800 eggs for every pound 
of the hen’s flesh. This nest area is now 
referred to as a redd. 

The salmon swims upstream to select 
another site to construct a new redd. 
The fish searches for a bottom type that 
is generally 70% gravel larger than 0. 6cm 
in diameter and 16-17% sand with less 
than 0.5% silt or clay. This type of sub- 
strate allows oxygenated water to reach 
the developing eggs. Silt blocks inter- 
substrate flow and reduces egg survival; 


15% silt so limits the flow of oxygen 
through the redd that few eggs wilL 
hatch. 

For several nights the salmon continue 
their dance of propagation until the hen 
has released most of her eggs. The few 
left in her body cavity will be reabsorbed. 

When the boy returns to the stream 
a few days later, he finds a large salmon 
lingering at the tail-race of the pool 
downstream of the redds. She is a large 
fish and reminds the boy of the beautiful 
fish he had seen earlier, but she has lost 
her sheen and the roundness of her belly. 
She now has dark skin showing the out- 
line of scales. She is now a kelt. 

The fish allows herself to be gently 
moved downstream toward the ocean. She 
is barely alive because she has invested 
most of her energy in reproduction and 
has eaten very little in the months she 
has spent in fresh water. The transition 
from freshwater to saltwater and back 
to fresh has strained her kidney, forcing 
it to reverse the osmotic flow within her 
body. Her chances of survival are low. 
If this were her first spawning run, her 
chances would be better. Approximately 
12% of salmon live to spawn a second 
time, as she just did, but very few live 
to spawn a third time. A male salmon 
almost never survives spawning. 

As autumn progresses, stream tem- 
peratures approach freezing. In the Cold 
gravel the eggs develop slowly. If the redd 
was made in November, the fishes’ back- 
bones will be discernible in December. 

When spring arrives, the fish locked 
in the egg can be seen. After a certain 
number of degree days, the egg shell 
opens, releasing the baby salmon, the 
alevin, to its gravel crypt. Each fish is 
now about the size of a paper match with 
a large yolk sac hanging from its ventral 
side. This will be its source of nutrients 
until it starts to feed. The fish will absorb 
the yolk sac before it swims up out of 
the redd. The absorption rate, like the 
rates of most bodily processes of cold- 
blooded animals (ectotherms), is control- 
led by water temperature. By the time 
the fish frees itself of the subterranean 
home where it has spent the first six 


months of life, the mouth and other or- 
gans are formed. 

Thus far, the process has been very 
efficient, allowing 92% of the eggs in the 
redd to hatch to the fry stage. Now, how- 
ever, the young salmon become prey to 
everything with fins, predaceous insect 
larvae, and semiaquatic birds. The fry 
prey upon tiny insects and other zoop- 
lankton. 

Insects in their stage of metamor- 
phosis between the aquatic larva and the 
winged adult comprise a large propor- 
tion of the young salmon’s diet. As the 
fry grows from this rich diet of insects, 
it forms thick vertical bars along its 
sides. Due to these parr marks, the fish 
is now referred to as a parr. 

The parr is a sleek and aggressive 
feeder. When feeding on hatching insects 
pinioned to the underside of the surface 
film, the leaping parr demonstrates how 
he earned the name Salmo salar. As a 
parr, Salmo salar, places increased pres- 
sure on his biological surroundings. 
Therefore, he must move to an area 
where his kind are less concentrated. 
The parr have now outgrown predation 
by small fish like the sculpin, but still 
are eaten by trout, eel, cusk, and several 
bird species. The survivors grow steadily 
through their first summer, such that by 
fall they are firm, silver and red spotted, 
10 centimeter-long miniatures of the 
adults. 

The following spring, the little salmon 
again starts to grow rapidly. By his sec- 
ond fall he has doubled his length and 
can feel yet another change occurring. 
He spends his second winter feeding on 
the abundant aquatic insects that 
winter-over as larvae. When spring ar- 
rives his metabolism again accelerates 
and the spring insect hatches leave him 
plump. But suddenly the desire to swim 
up against the current as he has done 
for two years is lost. His bright silver 
becomes clouded with a whitish hue. He 
turns for the sea. He has become a smolt. 

As part of the smoltifieation process 
the nares on his snout have become acute 
sensors, able to detect traces of elements 
measurable in parts per million. His tiny 


brain is predominated by optic lobes, yet 
the small portion of cerebral matter 
permanently records the chemical de- 
tails of the water where smoltifieation 
has taken place. 

After a few weeks of transition in brac- 
kish water, the smolt swims to the open 
ocean. Taking a circuitous route, he fi- 
nally resides at the edge of the sea ice 
in the North Atlantic, spending a couple 
years with his kind. 

There, feeding on zooplankton, young 
herring, smelt, caplin, and more, the At- 
lantic Salmon grow fast. Having reached 
almost a meter in length, millions of sal- 
mon head southwest for the coast. Each 
turns in to the estuary where it entered 
the ocean, then swims upriver to the 
place where it smolted. 

This year the Indian is a teenager with 
his own thoughts of propagation, but he 
must work to gather food for his clan. 
He stands knee-deep in the cold water, 
waiting for salmon bound for the upper 
reaches of his river. He leans on a three 
pronged wooden spear he made while 
standing guard at the end of a fish weir 
made of rock and brush. He has been 
standing here for several hours. As the 
salmon pass through the narrow opening 
by his feet, he spears at them. Usually 
he misses, but there are so many that 
he has a pile on the bank. A young girl 
collects the fish and carries them up to 
the lodges where they are split then 
smoked. 

ATLANTIC SALMON: 

A DEATH HISTORY 

Generations of salmon and humans 
have passed since the aboriginal peoples 
of Vermont and New Hampshire hunted 
and gathered in the primordial forest. 
The Indian was one of the first to fall 
victim to white man’s biocide. As Europe 
and North America geared up in the In- 
dustrial Revolution, the features which 
attracted Europeans to these shores 
came under attack. The European im- 
migrants over-harvested the seas for 
food and for oils to fuel and lubricate 

continued on page 6 
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Quebec Ski Area Slides Over Local 
and Environmental Concerns 


Stornoway 


by Roger Sansterre 

Mont Gosford, on Crown land in the 
extreme southeast comer of the Eastern 
Townships near Woburn, in the Lac- 
Megantic area of Quebec, Canada, is 
threatened by ski development. The 
Megantic Regional Tourist Bureau has 
proposed a downhill ski area on the 
largely untouched Gosford massif, whose 
peak reaches to 3880 feet. 

The Tourist Bureau has approached 
the town of Lac-Megantic, the Granite 
County Regional Municipality, and other 
area bodies for their approval. The ruling 
Liberal Party Township caucus has re- 
quested provincial and federal grants of 
$7.5 million each to develop Mont Gosford. 
They also seek a total of $150 million in 
investments for the ski project. 

In April of 1987, the Tourist Bureau 
informed Transportation Minister Marc- 
Yvan Cote that it expected the Minister 
to “start building a paved road to the 
top” of Mont Gosford . Cote agreed on 
condition that studies show that ski 
areas in other Townships would not be 
hurt by a 70% increase in the region’s 
downhill trails. 

Studies showed that ski equipment 
sales were up but that skiers from Sher- 
brooke, Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, and 
Boston considered distance an important 
factor in their choice of ski areas and 
would need to be offered something spe- 
cial on Gosford. Accordingly, the Tourist 
Bureau released a plan for a 3000-acre 
ski complex including 63 trails, 9 chair- 
lifts, condominiums, an amusement 
park, tropical gardens, and a monorail 
connecting Gosford summit with Sugar- 
loaf Mountain in Maine, dozens of miles 
away. 

Since last spring, the proposed project 
has bloated into a projected investment 
of $200 million. Developers have begun 
to talk of someday developing the US 
side of the massif as well. 

Also since last spring, names of inves- 
tors have been made public. Two Euro- 
pean millionaires, using the name 
Stuart-Mills-Cher Holding Company, 
have announced their $24 million invest- 
ment in the year-round tourist village, 
to be called “Mont Malamute,” featuring 
dogsled riding trails, complete with im- 
itation Alaskan Inuit sled dogs. The 
Holding Company hopes to attract, with 
its sled dogs and its sales of “Malamute” 
products, at least half of the hoped for 
15,000 daily skiers from the US and 
foreign countries. Due to the huge sub- 


sidy the Holding Company expects from 
the government ($96 million), the 
Megantic Regional Tourist Bureau has 
formed an investment company to raise 
from $5 to $8 million of the funds not 
forthcoming from the government. 

Critics of the project are alarmed at 
the amount of public funds sought by 
promoters. Other ski areas in Quebec 
have not been so heavily subsidized. The 
ski development Parc du Mont-Sainte- 
Anne, near Quebec, must receive at least 
60% of the total investment of $150 mil- 
lion over ten years from the private sec- 
tor. 

Ski development is afflicting much of 
northern New England, including 
nearby Saddleback, and many areas in 
Quebec, including four in the Eastern 
Townships: Mont Orford, Bromont, 
Owl’s Head, and Sutton. Additionally, 
the Massif de la Petite-Riviere-Saint- 
Francois, 60 miles east of Quebec, with 
one of the longest vertical drops east of 
the Rockies, may soon become “the ’ 
seventh largest ski area on the conti- 
nent,” due to $300 million in investments 
over the next few years by the consor- 
tium of Roche-Doppelmayer-Bombar- 
dier-Les-Arcs. Here, the provincial gov- 
ernment will supply one-half million dol- 
lars to the development. 

If Gosford succeeds in attracting 
hordes of the young affluent to Woburn, 
they will build and buy out homes, be- 
cause Americans can gain tax breaks for 
second residences. This will aid new 
businesses at the expense of the low-in- 
come local residents. 

If built, the ski development will be 
ecologically ruinous for Mont Gosford. 
Due to a loophole in the law, “recrea- 
tional” development is exempt from the 
provincial requirement to produce an en- 
vironmental impact statement before 
starting major construction activities. 
Local streams, the Chaudiere River, Ar- 
nold River, and Lake Megantic — al- 
ready suffering from pollution — will be- 
come increasingly polluted as secondary 
development, road building and mainte- 
nance, and increased traffic lead to 
runoff of salt, sediments, herbicides 
(sprayed on road embankments), lead, 
and oil. Waste water produced by 
tourists and new residents will not be 
accommodated by the shallow rocky soil 
at the base of the mountain. 

The chairlifts, summit restaurants, 
service roads, sewer drains and water 
pipes for swimming pools, living quar- 
ters, and snow-making, will all necessi- 
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tate clearing of much of the forest of the 
massif, which is now wooded all the way 
to the summit. As has happened at Mont 
Orford, clearing of trees will likely lead 
to mudslides and silting up of water- 
ways. 

Mont Gosford features rare stands of 
Red Spruce on the north slope where 
most of the 63 ski trails will be carved. 
It also includes two types of plant asso- 
ciations and several plant species rare 
in Quebec. Populations of fish, reptiles, 
and amphibians (such as the bullfrog, not 
usually found in elevated parts of this 
region) will be severely reduced by the 
pollution and siltation of waterways. 
With tree removal, high-altitude con- 
struction, and massive year-round con- 
sumer-society human presence, the 
Gray-cheeked Thrush, Spruce Grouse, 
Blackpoll Warbler, Gray Jay, and other 
aretic/alpine bird species will likely be 
forced out of one of their few breeding 
sites in southern Quebec. The now-rare 
Lynx, Bobcat, Fisher, Marten, Beaver, 
Moose and perhaps even the White- 
tailed Deer will also be driven out. Pre- 
sently, Moose appear to use the Gosford 
zone as a corridor for leaving protected 
Maine to enter the Townships. 

Before the Tourist Bureau promoters 
came on the scene, the Ministry of the 
Environment’s Ecological Heritage pro- 
gram was suggesting inclusion of Gos- 
ford in the provincial network of ecolog- 


ical reserves. Recently, however, the 
Ministry proposed a circumscribed por- 
tion of nearby Mont Megantic — a mere 
fraction of a watershed — as a future 
reserve. This meager proposal might 
prevent any future attempt to designate 
the Gosford massif a reserve, because 
the logic of the Heritage program may 
exclude having two reserves protecting 
similar habitats. 

Gosford’s disappearance as wild 
habitat will come at a time when pro- 
posals in the bordering American states 
for large wilderness reserves along the 
Appalachian Trail (Preserve Appalac- 
hian Wilderness) and in northeast Ver- 
mont (Northeast Kingdom National Park 
or Wilderness Park) are gaining support 
(see recent issues of EF!). Maine has 
started a Caribou reintroduction pro- 
gram. Quebec would help ensure the suc- 
cess of the reintroductions simply by pro- 
tecting existing undeveloped land in the 
Townships and by creating larger pro- 
tected zones. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Send letters 
opposing the Mont Gosford ski develop- 
ment and urging preservation of the 
massif to: Monsieur Leon Ducharme, 
prefet, Municipalite Regionale de 
Comte du Granit, 5090, rue Frontenac, 
Lac-Megantic, Quebec, G6B 1H3 
CANADA. For more information, 
write: Les Amis de la Terre de l’Estrie, 
CP 353, Sherbrooke, Quebec J1H 5J1. 



Atlantic Salmon 

Continued from page 5 

their lights and machines. They cleared 
the forests and dammed the rivers. The 
Connecticut River, its tributaries, and 
the other New England rivers and 
tributaries which once were home to At- 
lantic Salmon have been dammed in hun- 
dreds of places. 

Removal of the forest canopy results 
in absorption of the sun’s energy by 
ground and surface waters. The in- 
creased ground water (springs) and river 
temperatures exceed the maxima for 
production of the organisms on which 
young Atlantic Salmon feed. Tempera- 
ture increases also cause outbreaks of 
pathogens which are present but not a 
problem in a healthy ecosystem. 

Higher water temperatures acceler- 
ate the metabolic rates of young salmon, 
so that they grow much faster. The 
largest smolts are not the ones most apt 
to return to spawn. The maximum size 
is not the optimum size. 

Tree removal exposes the forest duff 
to a much harsher environment than that 
in which it evolved. The top soil is ex- 
posed to colder winters, hotter sum- 
mers, and stronger winds. Increased 
mechanical weathering results in tons of 
topsoil being eroded from each cleared 
acre, each year. Erosion is the breaking 
up and removal of substrate. In the rainy 
Northeast, that removal is accomplished 
primarily by water. The resulting silta- 
tion of waterways stresses and often kills 
gill breathing organisms such as dace, 
Stonefly, Mayfly, and Atlantic Salmon. 

As settlers cleared the forest, they 
floated logs down streams to the mills. 

The accumulation of bark and other de- 
tritus in the bottom substrate destroyed 
many organisms, including salmon in the 
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egg and alevin stages. If a salmon sur- 
vived in this silted gravel and survived 
the oxygen depleted warm water (warm 
water holds less oxygen than cold), it 
headed downstream, as salmon were 
wont to do. 

Today, because the tributaries carry 
their poisons to the main branch, the 
Connecticut River is a moving cauldron 
of pollutants. Silt from farms and raped 
forest land, tannins from log drives and 
tanneries, warmed water from mill 
ponds, manufacturing by-products, and 
human waste are all added to the brew. 
Each of these alone can kill salmon, but 
the synergistic effects are disastrous. 

Formerly, one of the few energy 
sources available to humans was the 
kinetic energy of flowing waters, harnes- 
sed by building dams. These present 
smolt with an oft-fatal obstacle. If it is 
not chewed up in the turbines, a smolt 
may survive the drop to the rocks below 
a small dam. Large dams add the hazards 
of severe drops and sudden pressure 
changes from the containment pond to 
the outflow. Each dam destroys a large 
percentage of the smolt. 

Even if the salmon survives the rigors 
of stream life and reaches the estuary, 
its problems are far from over. In fact, 
the coastal salt marshes were the first 
areas to be altered. Dikes, drainage, and 


pollutants damaged these delicate sys- 
tems. Estuaries became the open sewer 
of the developing nation, sending many 
species to the brink of extinction. 

Reaching the ocean, the salmon is in 
relatively clean water, for there the pol- 
lution is more diluted. Like its ancestors, 
it heads for the central North Atlantic. 
Today, the ocean, though still rich in vari- 
ety of life, does not even hint at the 
bounty once there. With humans’ discov- 
ery this century of the salmon fishing 
grounds, salmon were exploited at a 
point in their lives when they previously 
had been free from human predation. 
The over-fishing in this hold-out for al- 
most all Atlantic Salmon had no effect 
on the Connecticut River salmon, for 
they had long ago become regionally ex- 
tinct. 

In centuries past, so many salmon 
were harvested from the Connecticut 
River that salmon were used as stock 
feed and manure. By the late 18th cen- 
tury, however, dams, overfishing and 
other factors explained above had all but 
exterminated the salmon of the Connec- 
ticut River as well as most other North- 
eastern rivers. The death knell for the 
Connecticut River Atlantic Salmon'was 
sounded in 1798, with the construction 
of the dam at Turners Falls, Mas- 
sachusetts. Since this date there have 


been no naturally occurring salmon in 
the upper reaches of the river. 

Today, the salmon restoration pro- 
gram has affected some improvements 
for the Connecticut River and its salmon. 
Many pollutants have been reduced. Log- 
ging has become unprofitable or re- 
stricted near open water. Dams are 
being modified to allow fish passage, 
though ignorance and economics limit 
the effectiveness of these passages. Reg- 
ulated commercial salmon fishing is mar- 
ginally profitable, supplying the wealthy 
with a novelty dish. 

Unfortunately, however, the substrate 
used by salmon for spawning retains the 
history of abuses. The Connecticut River 
bottom is contaminated with chemicals 
that become concentrated in the food 
chain through biomagnification. The 
gravels, covered and mixed with dis- 
placed topsoil and the bark of many log 
drives, no longer provide spawning sites. 

On top of all this, the population 
composition in the historical waters of 
the Atlantic Salmon has been changed. 
Several species of bait fish have become 
established in the headwaters and main 
branch of the Connecticut River. Land- 
locked salmon have been introduced into 
the river. In the 1880s, New Hampshire 
helped bring the Brown Trout ( Salmo 
trutta) to the New World. These were 
stocked in the northern Connecticut 
watershed. Brown Trout are closely re- 
lated to the Atlantic Salmon and therefore 
occupy similar niches. A basic rule of ecol- 
ogy is that two organisms cannot occupy 
the same niche at the same time without 
one being much reduced. Northern Pike 
and Walleye have also been introduced. 
These are efficient piscivorous predators. 

Zapus Sylvester is a New England 
conservation biologist. 



IDAHO WILDERNESS GETS THE AXE! 


AMERICANS FOR 
WILDERNESS COALITION 
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Outlines indicate RARE II areas 



by Somerset 

Don’t let the name confuse you, the 
“Idaho Wilderness Bill” has little to do 
with Wilderness and even less to do with 
Idaho. This bill, concocted secretly as a 
compromise by Senator James McClure 
and Governor Cecil Andrus and officially 
titled “The Idaho Forest Management 
Act of 1988 (S 2055),” is an affront to all 
environmentalists and, more importantly, 
a blow against the National Wilderness 
Preservation System on a national level. 
This bill attempts to permanently elimi- 
nate most of the remaining roadless areas 
in Idaho from Wilderness consideration 
and even attempts to negate many rights 
and restrictions protecting existing 
Wilderness through the use of “special 
management language.” Under this bill, 
Idaho Wldemess Areas would no longer 
have water rights, they could have 100- 
foot- wide bands gouged through Weir 
'centers at any time because of a new 
definition of a “road,” and would not be 
allowed to have buffer zones around their 
bordefsflh "addition, the bill mandates^ 
timber sale levels far above market de- 
mands, mandates cutting in prime 
Grizzly Bear areas, and designates trails 
for ORVs only (no hikers!). The language 
in this bill is so insidious that its full 
implications will not be apparent for 
many years, but if it passes, it will surely 
be catastrophic for the entire National 
Forest System. 

Only 5 of the 27 pages in the bill relate 
to Wilderness designation. The areas 
specified as new Wilderness are sur- 
rounded by “special management areas,” 
that is, areas marked for logging. The 
net effect will be to form tiny islands of 
Wilderness awash in a sea of clearcuts. 
The hill designates even, less new Wilder-., 
ness than the Forest Service has pro- 
posed and half what Idaho’s former Gov-, 
ernor Evans proposed. A few token areas 
are given “Wilderness status, such as 
Long Canyon and Salmo-Priest in north 
Idaho, part of the Payette Completions 
in central Idaho, and a portion of the 
W’hite Clouds to the south. Even in these 
areas, the exclusion of prime logging 
lands from Wilderness consideration is 
painfully obvious. In the Bonner Ranger 
district of the Idaho Panhandle National 
Forests, for example, environmentalists 
were offered Long Canyon, one of the 
few old growth forests in the region, in 
exchange for prime Grizzly and Caribou 
territory. 

In total, the McClure/Andrus anti- 
Wildemess bill would designate as 
Wilderness 1.4 million out of over 9.3 mil- 
lion roadless acres. The proposed Wilder- 
ness boundaries have Been drawn with 
total disregard for physical features — 
leaping canyons and cutting watersheds,. , 
— making enforcement of the bound- 
aries nearly impossible. On top of this, 
a particularly sickening section of the bill 
defines a road as “any two parallel tracks 
along with fifty feet to each side” regard- 
less of its condition. This definition, in 
effect, precludes Wilderness designation 
for many wild areas crossed by tracks 


American support has given another 
boost to the Canadian environmental dis- 
aster called the James Ba y Project . In 
January, New )brk governorMario 
Cuomo signed an agreement to buy $17 
billion worth of hydropower from the 
Quebec government project. New York 
joined Maine ($15 billion) and Vermont 
($18.6 billion) in supporting Premier 
Robert Bourassa’s plan to “conquer 
James Bay.” 

Phase I of the Project flooded 4000 
square miles of forested back-country be- 
hind eight large dams. In the process, 
it damaged fish habitat by changing 
water temperature and salinity. Fluc- 
tuating shorelines made many areas un- 
inhabitable for Beaver and drastically 
reduced the area of eel grass marshland, 
vital habitat for migratory ducks and 
geese. Rising water blocked many tradi- 
tional movement corridors for Caribou 
herds and Moose, and drowned 10,000 
Caribou in one widely publicized event. 

The Project has also radically disrupted 
the local Cree and Inuit communities, 


which certainly are not permanent 
enough to justify the denial of Wilder- 
ness designation for such areas. [In this 
way, the McClure/Andrus bill harkens 
back to the much abused “purity doc- 
trine,” which officials with the Forest 
Service (and BLM) have long used to 
refuse to protect slightly scarred areas 
as Wilderness.] 

The list of roadless areas not even con- 
sidered for Wilderness designation is un- 
believably long, so I will only highlight 
some of the grosser omissions. In south- 
ern Idaho, the North Lemhis, with over 


which are largely dependent on hunting 
and fishing. Besides suffering the gen- 
eral loss of land and the decline of wildlife 
populations, they are being poisoned. 
Rising water has dramatically increased 
the level of (naturally occurring) methyl 
mercury in the region’s water, and thus 
in the fish they eat. 

Quebec has begun work on the second 
of three phases, but still refuses to con- 
duct a significant environmental analysis 
of the Project. The one minimal study 
done in the 1970s ignored many issues 
or called them “impossible to measure.” 

If fully completed, the James Bay 
Project will provide cheap electricity to 
much of the Northeastern U.S. It will 
flood over 10,000 square miles in Canada 
and will directly affect the environment 
of at least 130,000 square miles. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: If you live in 
the Northeast, unhook from the elec- 
tricity grid. (If you don’t live in the 
Northeast, unhook from the electricity 
grid.) For more information, write or 
call one of the Salmon Revival Run 
contacts (see accompanying article). 


300,000 acres roadless, have been totally 
abandoned. The Boulder Mountains, 
part of the Boulder-White Cloud com- 
plex (and site of the 1986 RRR), are not 
mentioned at all, even though the Boul- 
der-White Clouds constitute the largest 
unprotected Forest Service Roadless 
Area [about 500,000 acres] in the lower 
48 states. Most of the roadless lands sur- 
rounding the Sawtooth Wilderness are 
left out, with some — such as Lime 
Creek and the Smokey Mountains — 
specifically designated for “special man- 
agement,” which in this case^ j-eserves 
the area for ORV abuse and makes hi k- 
ing illegal. The vast majority of the re- 
maining Roadless Areas throughout 
southern and central Idaho are simply 
not mentioned in the bill. 

To the north, the Mallard-Larkins, 
Great Bum, and Fish and Hungrey 
Creek Roadless Areas would be reduced 
to less than one-third their present size. 
Mallard-Larkins, the largest Roadless 
Area in the north of the state, is in par- 
ticularly great danger because of roads 
currently under construction or planned 
within the next five years. The land rap- 
ers are eager to get into these regions 
to remove young toothpick timber. 
McClure and Andrus have obliged by de- 
signating special management areas in 
the Buck and Foehl Creek drainages 
which actually mandate the construction 
of logging roads in some of the most pris- 
tine areas. Similar exploitative prescrip- 
tions are ordered for the boundary of 
Mallard-Larkins and the Fish and Hun- 
grey Creek area, the last remaining 
wilderness section of the Lewis and 
Clark Trail. Another vital area left out 
of the bill is Grandmother Mountain, a 
small roadless remnant slated for clear- 
cutting by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment (BLM). 

As already noted, the worst part of 
this bill is its destructive special manage- 
ment language which would weaken 
legislative protection of Wilderness and 


further diminish opportunities for public 
input concerning future public land man- 
agement decisions. Probably the most 
legally dubious part of the bill is expres- 
sed in the phrase “not withstanding any 
other provision of law.” This phrase 
means that the stipulations of this bill, 
should it become law, will be instituted 
regardless of violations of any other 
laws, including Native American 
treaties, the Endangered Species Act, 
the National Forest Management Act 
and the Wilderness Act. Clearly, such 
language has national implications. One 
ramification is that roads would be built 
and timber harvested from prime Grizzly 
territory and we could do nothing about 
it (legally), despite the Grizzly’s ostensi- 
ble protection under the Endangered 
Species Act. The bill sidesteps the pro- 
visions for public review specified in the 
National Forest Management Act and 
overrules the forest planning process. 
This is a particularly important point 
now, considering that six of Idaho’s ten 
National Forest plans are under appeal 
with more appeals on the way. 

Not only are the locations of the man- 
dated cuts particularly bad, the sizes of 
the cuts are thoroughly unreasonable. 
On the Panhandle National Forest alone 
the bill orders the FS to sell 283.5 million 
board feet (mmbf) per year. This is espe- 
cially ridiculous in view of the fact that 
on the average they have only been able 
to sell 233 mmbf per year and that over 
700 mmbf have been sold but remain 
uncut. Even the Society of American 
Foresters lias stated that the bill’s pro- 
jected annual timber harvests are “inde- 

tSUch' a'Targe ordered cut would result 
in disasters similar to the mandated cuts 
on the Tongass National Forest in 
Alaska, which several Congresspersons 
are currently trying to repeal. 

continued on page 9 
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the End of Canadian Wilderness 



El Tigre . . . 



Photo by C. Allan Morgan. 


Continued from page 1 

search for a home north into one of the 
southwestern states. 

That decision is generally fatal. 

The previous sighting of el tigre was 
reported in late 1986 in the Chiricahua 
Mountains of southeastern Arizona. 
Two bird watchers on a Christmas bird 
count were the first to report seeing 
this cat. The biologist coordinating the 
count was so taken aback she forgot to 
get the volunteers’ names. 

The next person to encounter the cat 
was not so harmless. 

There are many versions of the story. 
According to the one most frequently 
related, a rancher/hunting guide from 
Bowie, near Willcox, Arizona, trailed 
the Chiricahua Jaguar with his hounds. 
Some say the rancher thought he was 
after the world’s largest Mountain Lion. 
Others point out that Jaguar and Moun- 
tain Lion sign are easily distinguishable 
for an expert and this man is an expert. 
In any case, after three days and one 
or two fresh packs of hounds, the 
rancher and his dogs finally bayed el 
tigre. Some say it was dark and the 
Jaguar wreaked havoc on the man’s 
hounds as he waded in to shoot it, but 
there were no reports of anyone running 
up a large bill at any area vet clinic. 

To celebrate his success, the killer re- 
portedly took the Jaguar’s carcass to 
town to show it off. Several people came 
to see the dead beast and some took 
pictures of it. What took place was the 
sort of celebration that might have oc- 
curred 30 years ago when the general 
consensus favored killing animals like 
this. Then again, many would say those 
30 years have never passed in Willcox, 
a town where people say they still live 
by the code of the old West. 

Despite all the witnesses who repor- 
tedly saw evidence of this crime, the 
Game and Fish Department has been 
unable to press charges. As yet, no one 
has stepped forward to claim the $4000 
reward offered for information leading 
to a conviction. By all reports, the per- 
petrator belongs to a close-knit family 
with a reputation for vengeance. 
“They’re real wild west,” a Game and 
Fish Commissioner said. “The fear is 
genuine.” 

Besides frustration with the non- 
cooperative townsfolk, wildlife inves- 
tigator Perry says he is especially 
bothered that no professional guides or 
houndsmen were sufficiently offended 
by the killing to police their own ranks 
and help with the investigation. 

Steve Johnson, Southwest represen- 
tative for Defenders of Wildlife, went 
a step further, expressing outrage that 
the ranching community has not disav- 
owed this sort of action by cooperating 
with the investigation. “What this 
shows is that most of them really sup- 
port this sort of thing,” said Johnson. 

Indeed, at an Earth First! demonstra- 
tion outside a cattle-growers’ meeting 
in Willcox last fall, the person whom 
many have identified (off the record) as 
the killer of the Jaguar roughed up one 
of the anti-grazing demonstrators. 

John Holcumb, the AGFD inves- 
tigator responsible for the case, denies 
that he is intimidated by the family’s 
reputation. Holcumb says he even met 
with the main suspect and negotiated 
with him to turn himself in. 

The suspect made it clear that, in his 
opinion, anyone who had shot a Jaguar 
would be stupid to turn himself in unless 
he could be sure of keeping the animal’s 
hide for a trophy and of not being heav- 
ily fined. A call to AGFD headquarters 
confirmed that all parts of the animal 
would be confiscated and that the act, 
a Class II misdemeanor in Arizona, 
would bring a fine in the neighborhood 
of $750. On top of that, if the animal 
had been illegally transported across 
state lines, it would have been a viola- 
tion of the federal Lacey Act, which 
could bring an additional $10,000 pen- 
alty. Negotiations fell through at that 
point. 

Since then, the case has been on hold. 
“We can’t proceed without a corpus de- 
lecti," Perry noted. 

The department refuses to issue sub- 
poenas without physical evidence be- 
cause it contends that it is impossible 
to win such a case. Tom Britt, Region 
2 Supervisor for AGFD in Flagstaff, de- 
scribed another recent ease where the 
department had an eyewitness, who 
saw a person shoot a Mule Deer doe 
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out of season, but still couldn’t get a 
conviction because they couldn’t pro- 
duce a body. 

The Jaguar case remains open, how- 
ever, since the department has one year 
to prosecute after the discovery of evi- 
dence, even if long after the crime. Dave 
West, another AGFD investigator, says, 
“I still think that in the long run, maybe 
five years down the road, something is 
going to turn up so we can prosecute 
this guy.” 

Ironically, whoever shot the 
Chiricahua Jaguar could not be prose- 
cuted under the federal Endangered 
Species Act. The ESA lists the Jaguar 
as an Endangered species “from Mexico 
southward.” In the United States it is 
considered extinct, not Endangered. 
While it would be illegal under the ESA 
to bring a Jaguar into the US that had 
been killed in Mexico, or bring it across 
the border and then kill it, if el tigre 
walks across under its own power, it 
loses its protection under the ESA. 

Why the listing was written this way, 
despite several Jaguars having been 
killed in Arizona just before the animal 
was deemed Endangered in 1972, could 
not be explained by Rick Leach, the 
senior resident agent of the US Fish 
and Wildlife Service (FWS) who re- 
vealed the loophole. It is especially 
puzzling given that sightings had been 
almost uninterrupted right up to the 
time of listing. Partly as a result of that 
lack of protection, cats who try to recol- 
onize the northern limits of their territ- 
ory are invariably killed. 

Arizona, like the federal government, 
has failed to list the big cat as en- 
dangered, or even threatened. Sources 
familiar with state policies toward pred- 
ators lay this anomaly at the doorstep 
of the livestock industry. Endangered 
status for the animal, they say, could 
entail restrictions on habitat destruc- 
tion or even pressure for reintroduction, 
measures that would prove extremely 
unpopular with the politically powerful 
cattlemen who worked so hard to exter- 
minate the animal. Pressure from ran- 
chers has blocked any protection possi- 
ble from either the state or federal gov- 
ernment. 

While prosecution under the En- 
dangered Species Act may be precluded 
by the loophole in the cat’s listing, Leach 
contended that prosecution might be 
possible under the Lacey Act. This act 
forbids interstate transport and posses- 
sion of wildlife taken in violation of state 
law. 


Nonetheless, the person who refused 
to turn himself in to John Holcumb may 
have missed a good bet. Convictions are 
hard to get when the case pits a human 
against an animal which people consider 
a terror, and this remains a common 
perception of the Jaguar despite the ex- 
treme rarity of Jaguar attacks on hu- 
mans. 

The last Jaguar killed in Arizona be- 
fore the Chiricahua incident was shot 
near Nogales in 1971 by two youngsters 
hunting ducks. First they blinded the 
animal by shooting it with birdshot, 
then finished it off as it cowered in a 
shallow cave. 

Before that incident, “confirmed 
sightings” happened with much greater 
frequency. Three were killed in the 
1960s, including one caught in 1965 by 
a trapper working for the same US gov- 
ernment which would list the animal as 
Endangered in Mexico. 

In the 1950s, the situation was too 
muddled by a phenomenon called 
“canned hunts” to yield reliable figures. 
In these staged slaughters enterprising 
guides would trap animals in Mexico to 
bring them north, turn them loose and 
pursue them with dogs for well-heeled 
hunters. Some suspect that other re- 
cent sightings have been animals that 
escaped such sporting extravaganzas. 
Inspections of the hides (when avail- 
able) have shown no signs of captivity, 
however. 

Before the 1950s, the record of kills 
was: six in the 1940s, five in the ’30s, 
eight in the ’20s, and 15 and 23 in the 
two previous decades. (Over the same 
half-century, six Jaguars were repor- 
tedly killed in New Mexico and about 
a dozen in Texas.) According to David 
Brown, former head of AGFD’s Game 
Branch and author of books on the Mex- 
ican Gray Wolf and the Grizzly Bear in 
the Southwest, this steady decline rep- 
resents a classic curve of a population 
being over-exploited, rather than iso- 
lated encounters with visiting individu- 
als from Mexico. 

Some still dispute that the Southwest 
ever had a viable population of Jaguars. 
But, according to Ron Nowak of FWS, 
the fossil record shows that the Jaguar 
roamed the entire southern half of the 
United States before the mass extinc- 
tions of 10,000 years ago reduced its 
range to the extreme southwest. They 
were still residents from Texas' to 
California when European cultures ar- 
rived. Since that time, kills of females 
with cubs have been reported as far 


north as the south rim of the Grand 
Canyon (sometime between 1890 and 
’95). A male was killed at the Grand 
Canyon near the south rim tourist vil- 
lage as late as 1932. The last female 
known to have lived in Arizona was shot 
in the White Mountains of eastern 
Arizona in 1963. 

What was most responsible for the 
abrupt extermination of this magnifi- 
cent animal that had survived here for 
tens of thousands of years? “To put it 
simply,” says Brown, “the Jaguar was 
incompatible with the livestock indus- 
try.” As proof, he points out that, “Sev- 
eral of the Jaguars reported taken. . . 
were poisoned by US predator control 
agents,” who worked on behalf of the 
cattle-growers. “Most of the rest were 
taken by ranchers and their employ- 
ees — Jaguars disappeared from 
Arizona concomitant with the intense 
predator control programs in effect be- 
tween 1880 and 1965.” And today, where 
once you could hope to see the fleeting, 
spotted shadow, el tigre, or ohshad in 
language of the Tohono O’odham, you 
see instead cows. 

The same forces that exterminated 
the Jaguar are still at work, trying to 
kill off the Southwest’s other large cat, 
the Mountain Lion. The Department of 
Agriculture’s Animal Damage Control 
Unit is currently lobbying county gov- 
ernments in the Southwest for local 
funds, to be matched by federal funds, 
to mount “pre-emptive” campaigns 
against lions that may become cattle 
killers. 

But what about the occasional Jaguar 
visitors that still come? Where do they 
come from? Do they provide evidence 
that just south of the border is a reser- 
voir of spotted gold that could once 
again supply northern outposts if only 
the obstacles were removed? 

The answers are not encouraging. 
Dave Brown tells of following the big 
cat’s trail into northern Mexico and 
learning of the same steadily decreasing 
numbers of sightings and kills that 
characterized their decline in the US. 
Rapid development and the disappear- 
ance of the Mexican wilderness are tak- 
ing their toll. “The parallels are all too 
clear,” he says. “It appears that el 
tigre’s fate is as sealed in Sonora as it 
was in Arizona.” Visitors like the 
Chiricahua Jaguar may be battle- weary 
refugees from a war zone instead of 
emissaries from a still secure strong- 
hold. (Dave Foreman noted this in his 
article, “The Return of the Wolf: The 


Dark Side” in EF! vol VII, no VI.) 

For Brown and others who look for 
encouraging signs in the dark clouds 
over the Jaguar’s future, a small glim- 
mer of hope still shines from deep in 
southern Sonora. There, among the 
thomscrub and barrancas of the Yaqui 
reservation, is an area where popula- 
tions of all the central American wild 
cats (Jaguar, Mountain Lion, Ocelot, 
and Jaguarundi) are said to be holding 
out. 

Although over 140 miles from the bor- 
der, this rugged mountain range could 
be the source of the animals that have 
appeared in southern Arizona, accord- 
ing to Peter Siminski, curator of mam- 
mals for the Arizona Sonoran Desert 
Museum. “Jaguars have been known to 
travel up to 500 miles from their home 
range,” says Siminski, “and natural 
migration routes lead north from this 
area along the Rio Yaqui.” 

The Rio Yaqui flows from just below 
the Mexico/US border to the Sea of Cor- 
tez south of Guaymas. It offers a direct 
route from the Jaguar habitat of south- 
ern Sonora virtually to the back door 
of the rancher who allegedly killed the 
Chiricahua Jaguar. 

Siminski also speaks of areas in north- 
ern Sinaloa state just south of Sonora 
that have been made off-limits to hunt- 
ing by the activities of drug lords. Such 
areas may be serving as impromptu pre- 
serves for these cats who are fugitives 
in their own right. 

Peter Warren, an ecologist for the Na- 
ture Conservancy, believes that the 
Jaguar’s presence in Sonora may cover 
a broader area than just the extreme 
southern mountains. “Actually some 
riparian areas and foothills along the 
Rio Yaqui are mote remote and better 
habitat than the southern mountains,” 
says Warren. Areas along the Yaqui 
were pointed out to Warren as the best 
remaining Jaguar habitat in Mexico’s 
northern provinces by Dale Lee, 
perhaps the most famous of all the 
houndsmen who have dogged the big 
cat’s tracks. “Lee has killed several 
jaguars along the Yaqui in areas which 
he says remain much as they were when 
he hunted there,” Warren said. 

Warren considers the Yaqui as a pos- 
sible area for a series of preserves simi- 
lar to those the Nature Conservancy 
maintains in the US. The presence of 
Jaguars would be an important consid- 
eration in the location of those pre- 
serves. “But we have to move carefully 
down there,” he said. “We can’t just go 
barging in as a bunch of gringos trying 
to do it our way.” According to Warren, 
it is illegal to purchase land in Mexico 
for the purpose of removing it from de- 
velopment. Instead, the Nature Conser- 
vancy is trying to help Mexican citizens 
create an indigenous preservation pro- 


gram and to assist them in identifying 
areas of critical value. Adding to the 
value of any preserves along the Yaqui 
is its identification as possible range for 
a population of Mexican Gray Wolves. 
(See The Wolf in the Southwest: The 
Making of an Endangered Species by 
David Brown, available from Earth 
First! Books in Tucson.) 

Currently the Jaguar is unprotected 
in Mexico, as it is throughout the rest 
of its range, with the exception of Be- 
lize. There, biologist Alan Rabinowitz 
set up the first preserve for the world’s 
third largest eat in 1984. He chronicled 
his struggle to form that preserve in 
the book Jaguar (available from EF! 
Books), an account of the intimidating 
obstacles that must be overcome to af- 
fect wildlife policy in the Third World. 

With so many difficulties facing 
Jaguar protection in Latin America, 
why not form a preserve in the United 
States instead? The cat seems to be try- 
ing to come back on its own anyway. 

The obstacles may be even more in- 
surmountable here than they are in 
Latin America, because in the US those 
obstacles are natural as well as political. 
“There’s just not enough undisturbed, 
isolated habitat where such a large pred- 
ator could exist without running into 
fatal conflicts with man,” says Harley 
Shaw, AGFD authority on Mountain 
Lions. 

Dave Foreman disagrees, pointing 
out that areas of the Galiuro mountains 
and the Blue Range, in southeastern 
Arizona and western New Mexico, 
would be more than sufficient to harbor 
a Jaguar population. “What we lack is 
not the habitat but the political will to 
bring the cat back,” says Foreman. 

Even though there may be areas large 
enough to contain viable populations of 
Jaguars, Shaw claims that large cats do 
not transplant well. Rabinowitz’s re- 
search in Belize confirmed that. “They 
have a tendency to just take off and 
end up very far away,” said Shaw. There 


are accounts of el tigre traveling up to 
500 miles in search of whatever it is for 
which such a wandering cat searches. 
In cattle- and people-crowded Arizona, 
that would be a sure ticket to the big 
barranca in the sky 

The big cats are so controversial that 
just talking about bringing them back 
makes some conservationists nervous. 
“I would rather that no one start push- 
ing for jaguar reintroduction because 
of what the controversy could do to ef- 
forts to bring back the Mexican gray 
wolf,” Siminski said. In his opinion, op- 
ponents of Mexican Wolf reintroduction 
would use the Jaguar to stir up hysteria 
by saying that after wolves conser- 
vationists would be asking for Grizzlies, 
Jaguars. . . God knows what else. 

Many conservationists think the best 
tactic would be to work for protection 
of el tigre in places inside Mexico that 
still contain viable populations and wait 
for them to recolonize areas in the 
states. In light of the current economic 
situation south of the border, which has 
caused the Yaquis to begin selling con- 
cessions to guides to take hunters into 
areas the tribe once protected, that 
could be a Herculean task. 

In any case, protection will not be 
given until it is known where there are 
sufficient numbers of the cats to pro- 
tect. That would require an intense 
study for Sonora, like the one 
Rabinowitz conducted in Belize. Yet 
without the cooperation of the Mexican 
government, such a project would do 
nothing more than provide scouting in- 
formation for those wanting to decorate 
their houses with dead Jaguar parts. 

Until help comes, if ever it does, this 
majestic predator must rely on its own 
strength and cunning to hold out. But 
help must come if the great spotted 
shadow is to exist in the Southwest as 
anything more than a musty memory pre- 
served in a few stodgy museums or a 
tawdry testimonial to the shaky manhood 
of a few greedy “sportsmen.” 


Dan Dag get is a environmental jour- 
nalist based in Flagstaff. His research 
for this article was paid for by the 
EF! Journal Research Fund, an EF! 
Foundation project. Tax-deductible con- 
tributions to help support more articles 
like this should be sent to the Earth 
First! Foundation, POB 50681, Tucson, 
AZ 85703, earmarked for the Journal 
Research Fund. 

EDITORIAL NOTE 

Perhaps the most overlooked wildlife 
issue in the United States is that of the 
Endangered fauna of the Southwestern 
border states. Far more attention has 
been given to the Rocky Mountain 
Gray Wolf, Grizzly Bear, Wolverine, 
Woodland Caribou, Fisher and Lynx 
along the northern border than to the 
equally impressive and rare denizens 
of southern Arizona, New Mexico 
and Texas - the Mexican Wolf, 
Mexican Grizzly, Jaguar, Ocelot and 
Jaguarundi. 

That oversight may be about to 
change. The chicken-hearted decision 
of the US Fish & Wildlife Service to 
shelve Mexican Wolf recovery plans in 
the face of opposition by the welfare 
ranchers lias led to increased agitation 
and organization by supporters of the 
Mexican Wolf among Earth Firstlers, 
mainstream environmentalists in the 
Sierra Club and Defenders of Wildlife, 
and wildlife professionals in the three 
border states. An Arizona Bear Society, 
with some of the most prestigious wild- 
life biologists in that state, has formed 
with the publicly announced goal of 
reintroducing the Grizzly Bear to the 
Blue Range country. This would have 
been unheard of a few short years ago. 

It is time also to see the border cats 
— Jaguar, Ocelot and Jaguarundi — 
not as tropical exotics who in- 
frequently visit north of the Rio 
Grande or the Gadsden Purchase line, 
but as integral and proper resident 
members of the natural community 
of Arizona, New Mexico, Texas and 
even California. 

An important first step is for citizens 
to demand that the US Fish & Wildlife 
Service list the Jaguar, Ocelot and 
Jaguarundi as Endangered Species in 
the United States. Write them in sup- 
port of such listing. Send copies of your 
letter to your members of Congress 
(particularly if you live in the South- 
west): House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC 20515; US Senate, 
Washington, DC 20510. 

A second step would be the forma- 
tion of a Border Wildlife Coalition to 
bring professional biologists and citi- 
zen activists together to insure that 
recovery of Mexican Wolf, Grizzly and 
border cats is not forgotten. 

— Dave Foreman 



U.S. distribution of the Jaguar, circa 1880. 


IDAHO 

Continued from page 7 

As stated earlier, in addition to pro- 
hibiting buffer zones around new and 
pre-existing Wilderness Areas, the bill 
would explicitly remove water rights 
from all Idaho Wilderness Areas. Since 
the areas designated in this bill all con- 
tain headwaters, and thus would proba- 
bly not be greatly affected by such lan- 
guage [i.e., having the headwaters, 
these areas would, per force, be insured 
adequate water flows, despite not having 
water rights], it appears that McClure 
intends to rewrite Western water law 
and extend such provisions to other 
states in the future. [In a potentially pre- 
cedent-setting decision reached in court 
recently, a judge ruled, on behalf of per- 
sons seeking to protect a Colorado 
Wilderness Area, that water rights are 
assumed under the Wilderness Act. The 
judge stated that denying adequate 
water flows to a Wilderness Area would 
contravene the purposes for which the 
area was designated Wilderness.] 

One of the many other problems with 
the bill is its mandate for the permanent 
maintenance of all landing strips in 
Wilderness Areas. No landing strip could 
be closed in any of Idaho’s Wilderness 
Areas, including previously designated 
Wildernesses such as the Frank Church 
River of No Return, which has many ac- 
tive air strips used by hunting guides 
and their clients. 

Thus far, the only public input concern- 
ing this bill has been a series of three 
hearings in March, in Idaho Falls, Boise, 
and Coeur d’Alene, overseen by the two 
co-conspirators. These hearings were a 


farce from the beginning, as both Andrus 
and McClure said that they would not 
tolerate any changes in the bill. Accord- 
ing to McClure, hearings were simply 
held to “see if we overlooked something.” 
Fortunately, the people of Idaho turned 
out, with over 100 testifying at each hear- 
ing, to tell him that he had overlooked 
a great deal, namely 9.3 million acres of 
roadless lands. The beginning of each 
hearing was reserved for panels of 
timber beasts and their ilk. Afternoon 
sessions, however, were set aside for in- 
dividuals to speak. At the Coeur d’Alene 
hearing, over seven times as many 
people called for more Wilderness as 
called for less. The other two hearings 
had similar distributions. Earth 
First !ers from Idaho and Montana tes- 
tified in support of Wilderness for all re- 
maining roadless lands, and for the initi- 
ation of a review process to determine 
which areas should be reclaimed as 
Wilderness. 

While this bill may appear to be even 
too extreme to pass Congress, we must 
anticipate the worst since both Senator 
McClure and Governor Andrus are 
shrewd politicians with many friends in 
the wrong places. The fact that the bill 
is a bipartisan compromise coming out 
of Idaho will no doubt make it more palat- 
able to the Washington, DC, crowd. We 
must not underrate either politician’s lob- 
bying experience either. McClure knows 
that the sooner he can push the bill 
through Congress, the better its chances 
for passage. The latest inside informa- 
tion indicates that he has arranged to 
have Senate hearings near the end of 
April. Thus, we must reach our Con- 
gresspersons fast. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 
Call or write to your senators and 
representatives asking them to reject 
bill S 2055. Particularly emphasize the 
dangerous nature of the special man- 
agement language and the inadequacy 
of the Wilderness proposal. Demand in- 
stead that all 9.3 million roadless acres 
be preserved as Wilderness and any ad- 
ditional special management language 
must strengthen rather than weaken 
the protection of Wilderness. Send 
copies of your letter to Senators Patrick 
Leahy, Tim Wirth, Jeff Bingamen, Bill 
Bradley, Lowell Weicker, Wyche Fowler, 


John Melcher, Kent Conrad, and — 
most importantly — Dale Bumpers. 
On the House side, send a copy to 
Representative Bruce Vento, who is 
supposedly following this issue, and to 
Richard Stallings, the only potentially 
reachable Idaho Congressperson. All 
senators are at US Senate, Washington, 
DC 20510; all representatives are at 
House of Representatives, DC 20515. 

Somerset is a wilderness and anti- 
nuclear activist, and a former member 
of Arizona EF! now living in north 
Idaho. 


Deep Ecology and the New 
Civil Rights Movement 


(^by Mike Roselle 

Part I: Rights for All Species 
On November 3, 1987, two women 
climbed on the pedestal of the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington, DC, and quietly 
unfurled a banner at the foot of Abraham 
Lincoln’s statue that declared “EQUAL 
RIGHTS FOR ALL SPECIES— SAVE 
THE RAINFOREST!” A small army of 
National Park police quickly surrounded 
them and hauled them away under arrest 
as hundreds of shocked tourists watched. 
The point was lost on many of the spec- 
tators, but the photo of the protesters 
juxtaposed with the hallowed shrine to 
civil rights and freedom appearing in 
the next morning’s Washington Post did 
carry a powerful message: that we must 
recognize and protect nature’s inherent 


right to exist, or it will soon be crushed 
to dust by the bulldozers of industrial 
civilization. 

Of course, the anthropocentric ideal- 
ogues who run this government refuse 
to pay homage to nature, or the right of 
the natural world to continue 3.5 billion 
years of uninterrupted biological evolu- 
tion without senseless interference. But 
even many ecologists have expressed con- 
cern over the concept of giving legal 
rights to other species, because such 
thinking seems to buy into the same old 
anthropocentric world view that has got- 
ten us into this mess in the first place. 
Also, some seemingly reasonable ecolo- 
gists have a difficult enough time coming 
to grips with the concept that they are 
no better than the cockroach and the 
flu virus, without the additional burden 
continued on page U 
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FWS Proposes Condor 
Introduction 

As most of us know, shortly after the 
last wild California Condor was taken into 
captivity, the US Forest Service proposed 
allowing further oil and gas exploration in 
habitat of that Endangered species. Now 
comes another heavy-handed proposal re- 
lating to the condor, this time from the 
US Fish & Wildlife Service. The Federal 
Register of 1-27-88 issued the following 
Notice of Intent: 

Fish & Wildlife Service proposes to 
release 16 to 20 female captive-bom 
Andean Condors (3 to 9 months of age) 
within the recent historical range of the 
California Condor in Ventura County, 
California. After 2 to 3 years, the birds 
would be recaptured. One proposed re- 
lease site is within Hopper Mountain 
National Wildlife Refuge; a second, 
rnthin Sespe Condor Sanctuary, Los 
Padres National Forest. The Service 
intends to prepare an Environmental 
Assessment 

GRIZZLIES IN CABINETS 
NEED HELP 

The small Grizzly Bear population in 
the Cabinet Mountains has been struggl- 
ing for survival for more than 30 years. 
It is currently estimated that less than 
15 Grizzlies still reside in the Cabinets 
south of the Kootenai River. State and 
federal agencies now predict the Cabinet 
Grizzlies will become extinct within the 
next few decades unless the population 
is artificially assisted. The US Fish 
and Wildlife Service (FWS) has proposed 
augmenting the Cabinet Grizzly popula- 
tion by introducing as many as eight new 
female beans to the ecosystem. But at 
public meetings held in February, some 
citizens from towns near the Cabinets 
voiced strong opposition to the proposal. 
Unless this opposition is balanced by sup- 
portive letters, the plan may die. 

The FWS Grizzly augmentation pro- 
posal includes both a standard wildlife 
management technique and an innova- 
tive one. The first method involves trans- 
planting four sub-adult female Grizzlies 
from another area. This technique has 


been successfully used to replenish Elk, 
Bighorn Sheep, River Otter, and Moun- 
tain Lions in many areas. These bears 
would have radio collars, making control 
easy if a problem developed. 

The second part of the proposal calls 
for augmentation through cross-foster- 
ing of Grizzly Bear cubs with Black Bear 
mothers. This would involve the place- 
ment of up to four captive-bom Grizzly 
cubs with separate Black Bear mothers 
in their dens in appropriate areas of the 
Cabinets. Since Grizzly Bears and Black 
Bears have similar habits, it’s hoped the 
Black Bear mothers can teach the young 
Grizzlies how to forage and how to avoid 
humans. Although this technique is un- 
tested, orphaned Black Bear cubs have 
frequently been successfully placed with 
Black Bears in the den. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Send letters 
in support of the FWS augmentation 
proposal to: Dr. Chris Servheen, 
USFWS, HS105D, U of Montana, Mis- 
soula, MT 59812. The comment dead- 
line was March 31, but letters could 
still influence the outcome. Send 
copies of letters to the Montana Con- 
gressional delegation: Senator John 
Melcher, US Senate, Washington, DC 
20510; Senator Max Baucus, same; 
Representative Pat Williams, House of 
Representatives, DC 20515. 

— adapted from Defenders of Wildlife 
alert 

\ 

BRIDGER-TETON 
PROPOSES MASSIVE OIL 
LEASE 

Wyoming’s Bridger-Teton National 
Forest is the third largest in the nation. 
Much of it has been designated Wilder- 
ness. Wilderness Areas on the Forest 
include the Teton, Gros Ventre, and 
Bridger. But a large percentage of the 
Forest’s best wildlife habitat is in the 
Forest’s undesignated southern reaches, 
which include the Grayback Ridge and 
Salt River Range Roadless Areas. Now 
the Bridger-Teton management, having 
completed only a weak environmental as- 
sessment (EA), recommends leasing for 
oil and gas nearly a million acres of this 


wildlands heritage — virtually the entire 
Forest south of Highway 189 and the 
Snake River. 

Oil drilling is already occurring in 
parts of this region. Roads now lead to 
high alpine ridges at 9-10,000 feet, and 
frequently public access is denied to 
these areas. Howie Wolke’s now-famous 
encounter with the oil industry occurred 
in the Cabin Creek area — part of the 
Grayback Ridge Roadless Area. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write Bridger- 
Teton Forest Supervisor Brian Stout, 
Box 1888, Jackson, WY 83001. Demand 
that the Forest Service prepare a full 
environmental impact statement 
(EIS) that considers full field develop- 
ment and analyzes impacts from road- 
ing these roadless areas. Urge Stout 
to stop all leasing on the Forest. 

— George Wuerthner 



Candidate Darryl Cherney 


DARRYL CHERNEY RUNS 
FOR CONGRESS 

EF! bard Darryl Cherney is running 
for a seat in the US House of Represen- 
tatives with a platform, “Take the Syrup 
Out of Politics.” His stands include the 
usual enviro-liberal stuff, spiced with a 
“no compromise” flavor but made palat- 
able to the public by his ability to sing 
his own radio spots. 

Cherney also has the distinction of 
being the only candidate sued for plan- 
ting trees. MAXXAM’s Pacific Lumber 
Co. alleges that Cherney and others not 
only planted trees in PL’s private forest, 
but that they did it badly. The suit also 
claims that on one occasion Cherney was 
“wearing a tree costume and holding an 
Earth First! tee shirt.” 

MARBLE QUARRY 
PLANNED IN COLORADO 
WILDERNESS 

A Colorado miner is trying to revive 
an old marble quarry within the Snow- 
mass/Maroon Bells Wilderness. Despite 
heavy local opposition, the Forest Ser- 
vice gave him permission last fall to take 
a bulldozer and six-wheel-drive truck in 
to the quarry, inactive since 1912. County 
officials have temporarily blocked his 
plans, but have stated they too will even- 
tually provide the permit he needs. 

Senator Tim Wirth and Congressman 
Ben Campbell have asked the Forest Ser- 
vice to assess the quarry’s value, looking 
at the possibility of buying, exchanging 
or condemning the miner’s claim. Con- 
cerned readers should write Wirth, 
Campbell and others in the Colorado 
Congressional delegation, urging them 
to do their utmost to prevent the quarry 
from being reopened. 

BACKCOUNTRY SPOKES 
COUNCIL HELD AT NTS 

We were scarcely able to control our 
overpacked bikes as we pedaled down 
the road toward Nellis Air Force Base 
on the Nevada Nuclear Weapons Test 
Site. There, our way lit by the massive 
strobe lights that remind Air Force per- 
sonnel not to bomb the facility, we 
climbed onto a microwave radar dish unit 
overlooking a bombing range and hung 
our banner, which said, “DANCING IN 
THE DESERT FOR OUR LIVES — 
Abilene Joshua Tree.” (Abilene is the 
name of a bombing test.) We laid low 
that day watching fighter planes play 
war games above us, only to come out 
that night and hear that the US govern- 


ment had just sent 3200 troops to 
Honduras. 

It felt great to emerge undetected and 
yet to be open about our action during 
the March protests at the Nevada Test 
Site, knowing that we were on the land 
legally, with permits from the Shoshone. 
We hope our action will encourage others 
to take creative ideas into the backcoun- 
try at nuclear facilities across the US. 
Send a SASE and 25 cents to cover copy- 
ing for our pamphlet on going backcoun- 
try on mountain bikes: Abilene Joshua 
Tree, c/o POB 10061, Berkeley, CA 
94709. 

— Maxina Ventura and Adam Kinsey 

OPPONENTS PACK 
HEARING ON OFFSHORE 
OIL DRILLING 

Oil drilling off the Northern California 
Coast was the subject of a public hearing 
on February 2. Most of the over 300 
people that attended were adamantly 
against the proposed sale of offshore 
lands to the petroleum industry, which 
could begin as early as February of 1989. 

The Department of Interior released 
a 1200-page “Draft Environmental Im- 
pact Statement” on Lease Sale #91 
which outlines possible impacts of dril- 
ling off the North Coast of California. 
Representatives from the Minerals Man- 
agement Service (MMS) of the US De- 
partment of Interior heard testimony 
from over 200 people. The comments will 
be incorporated into the final environ- 
mental impact statement, scheduled for 
publication this July. At that time, Sec- 
retary of Interior Don Hodel will decide 
whether oil companies will start explor- 
atory drilling as early as 1990 off the 
Northern California Coast. 

Ida Honorhoff, chairperson of People 
for Clean Air and Clear Water, a Hum- 
boldt County environmental group, 
noted: “Exxon, Arco, Chevron, Coneco, 
Western Oil... will reap the benefits 
while we take the risks. This lease sale 
will not only damage one of the richest 
fish producing areas in the United 
States, it will also compound our local 

pollution problem The EIS predicts 

a 94% chance that oil spills greater than 
1000 barrels will occur as a result of the 
drilling operation ” 

If oil and gas is discovered off the 
coast, the US government stands to 
profit handsomely. Alex Watt of MMS 
said that royalties can reach as high as 
$333 million per block. Lease sale 91 con- 
tains 223 blocks. 

The ultimate decision whether to turn 
the unspoiled coast into a blighted seas- 
cape of monstrous oil platforms rests 
with Secretary Hodel. Hodel recently 
made this disheartening statement: 
“The offshore plan will go forward. . . no 
matter which party is elected!” 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Express your 
opposition to offshore oil drilling to: 
Governor George Deukmejian, State 
Capitol, Sacramento, CA 95814; and 
Secretary Don Hodel, Dept of Interior, 
C St between 18th & 19th NW, 
Washington, DC 20240; and Senator 
Pete Wilson, US Senate, DC 20510. 

— Joe Cempa 

WILDERNESS 
ADVOCATES BLOCK 
BULLDOZERS IN 
ALBERTA 

Members of the Alberta Wilderness 
Association put their bodies on the line 
last November to block construction of 
a road up the sheer sides of Prairie Bluff. 
Once protected as part of Waterton 
Lakes National Park, the 7000-foot high 
plateau is now targeted by Shell Canada 
for natural gas wells. 

The area provides winter range for a 
herd of Bighorn Sheep, as well as habitat 
for Wolverines, deer, and assorted other 
life. Cold and windswept, the bluff has 
only scarce and slow-growing plant 
cover. Because of its fragile alpine 
meadows, the Canadian federal govern- 
ment designated the higher portions of 
Prairie Bluff as a “prime protection 
zone.” 

Despite that, the combined energies 
of Shell and the Alberta provincial gov- 
ernment overcame those opposing the 
road to the top. AWA members had been 
unsuccessfully requesting an environ- 
mental impact assessment on develop- 
ment of the bluff for over a year, but 
Shell’s application for a mineral lease was 
approved in three days. Prompted by 



AWA concerns, the government did hold 
public hearings, but only after approving 
Shell’s road, power line and drilling pad 
construction plans. 

When Shell began work on the road, 
AWA members spent a week in daily con- 
frontations with construction workers, 
lawyers and Mounties, blocking ’dozers 
and blast crews. That ended when Shell 
won a court order banning protesters 
from the work area. As is the case too 
often, several scraps of paper were used 
to doom the life of a mountain. 

HERE’S ONE FOR THE 
GIFFORD 

It was spring equinox. Our gathering 
in the southern Washington Cascades 
was to be in the old growth forest south 
ofMt. St. Helens — low elevation, prime 
Pacific Northwest wildlife habitat. 

What we saw distressed us, as we 
moved up the Lewis River, past damns 
and clearcuts. Weyerhaeuser had ob- 
tained the land from the Forest Service 
following the eruption of St. Helens in 
1983. When the volcano erupted, .trees 
sold by Burli ngton Northern to 



date. 

The next morning, seven earth defen- 
ders went back to the Pinchot headquar- 
ters. Upon arriving, a Freddie locked the 
doors. Not to be denied a good time, we 
carried signs and accosted people with 
illegitimate business. Satisfied for the 
moment, we left. After an hour we re- 
turned. Armed Freddies guarded the 
doors and escorted people in and out. 
The highlight was when we performed 
“Smokey voodoo” in front of the Freddie 
lunchroom with a Smokey the Bear doll 
stuck with pins. After this, we departed, 
only to return and confront the Freddie 
lies again. 

April 21 is of concern to all critters, 
and Freddies big and small. Gifford Fred- 
dies asked us not to come back. We 
explained that with a name like Gifford 
Pinchot, there were serious historical , 
considerations for John Muir Day ac- ' 
tivities that just couldn’t be ignored. 

— written by a few participants in a 
bar, after the Journal deadline (hence 
the merciless slashing of the article by 
Journal editors; write WAEF! for the 
complete version) 




Occupation forces amid forest litter 


Photo by Gila Trout 


Weyer haeuser were blown dow n. 
Weyerhaeuser hauled out the trees, and 
then — because the area couldn’t be re- 
planted. and was worth more as a Na- 
tional Monument than as a tree farm — 
trad ed ac reage with the Forest Service. 
Weyerhaeuser is now clearcutting all the 
Rtrid it obtained. The state Department 
of Natural Resoufces gave Weyerhaeuser 
permits to cut the slopes above the river. 
The DNR, never, or almost never, denies 
a permit to cut. 

We hiked up into the Dark Divide, 
which some say is the largest unpro- 
tected roadless area in the southern 
Washington Cascades. But the first 
three miles of the trail now lead through 
clearcuts and across roads that 
Weyerhaueser has recently cut into the 
wilderness. 

We were ready to do something for 
the Gifford Pinchot National Forest 
(GPNF). On Monday morning, EFlers 
and followers of the splinter group, 
Stumps Suck, gathered at the GPNF 
headquarters in Vancouver. The group 
converged en masse upon the office and 
quickly covered the carpet with piles of 
Forest Service refuse — survey stakes, 
sawdust, chunks of asphalt. We told them 
we’d found this stuff in the National 
Forest and that we thought they’d want 
it back. 

Greg and Peter secured themselves to 
the doors with chain, then lay down 
under two Stumps Suck banners. They 
needed a nap. 

As the Freddies would not have us ar- 
rested for shutting down their office, we 
filled the time by covering the walls with 
agitators and inflammatory posters 
(“Wreck Bulldozers, Not Forests”). We 
ground asphalt into the carpet with our 
heels, agitated every table and Rolodex 
... we did it all. The first sign of their 
displeasure came when they wouldn’t let 
us use their phone to call the Chief in 
DC or the Forester in Region 6. 

As the office was closing for the day, 
we stood guard over Peter and Greg. The 
press left after the 5:00 news. Suddenly, 
in swooped six Clark County sheriffs’ 
cars. Twenty officers moved in to arrest 
two Earth First! “evil doers.” 

Bail was arranged by a recent test site 
invader. The bail bondswoman, who had 
heard about us on the news, updated the 
media on our release and arraignment 


TEXANS RENDEZVOUS 
IN THE PINEY, PINEY 
WOODS 

Driving through east Texas with two 
avid birders can be dangerous, involving 
thrilling stops and U-turns. The avian 
fauna is multitudinous and diverse. The 
landscape is amazing, changing from the 
Edwards Plateau of central Texas, with 
its open and brushy savanna and scat- 
tered oak prairies, to piney and mixed 
hardwood forests of east Texas. 

Upon arrival on Friday, February 19, 
at the Rendezvous site in the Angelina 
National Forest, we established base 
camp beside a creek draining into 
Bouton Lake. Saturday, we hiked along 
the nearby Neches River, through old 
groves of bottomland hardwoods in the 
proposed Wilderness Area, Longleaf 
Ridge. Many of these are doomed to 
clearcutting by the Freds. Longleaf had 
found a state champion magnolia tree in 
one of the areas up for sale. It took five 
of us to stretch our arms around it. 

We also visited some of the most spec- 
tacular Longleaf uplands, home of the 
Red-cockaded Woodpecker (RCW), an 
Endangered species. These mature 
Longleaf Pine stands are the closest 
thing to a cathedral forest in Texas. We 
saw areas where the Freds had carried 
out “understory thinning” in the name 
of “habitat enhancement” for the wood- 
pecker. The theory that all Red-cockaded 
Woodpeckers need open understory for 
nesting habitats is much debated. Al- 
though it may be true that the birds can 
thrive in cathedral-like Longleaf forest 
stands, many old and successful RCW 
colonies live in places with a significant 
amount of young understory. Earth 
First! insists that, before the Freds cut 
more RCW habitat, they document that 
this thinning indeed helps the bird. We 
are asking that the entire Longleaf 
Ridge (21,000 acres) be designated as a 
Wilderness, so that the birds have the 
entire area for undisturbed habitat. 

Back at the camp, Redwolf organized 
letter writing on behalf of the wood- 
pecker. The Freddies are proposing an 
environmental assessment (EA) to jus- 
tify the wholesale harvesting of trees 
from Red-cockaded Woodpecker sites. To 
share your sentiments on this issue, 
write the Texas National Forests, Will- 


iam Lannan, Supervisor, 701 N 1st St, 
Lufkin, TX 75901. Recommend the “no 
action” alternative and suggest that they 
designate all RCW sites as “no commer- 
cial sale areas,” allowing long-term 
studies. 

Saturday night, as Bill Oliver and Todd 
Samusson led the revival around the 
campfire, Billy Ball Freddie (known for 
his verbal and physical attacks on en- 
vironmentalists) paid us a visit. We 
would never have known this, had one 
of us not decided to take a night walk. 
Billy and another local law officer had 
surreptitiously parked on the other side 
of the lake. Our walking friend, Forest, 
discovered that Billy had a little prob- 
lem. His car would not start! 

Forest offered to jump-start the car, 
but no, they had radioed a tow truck 
and it was on its way. Hospitably, Forest 
invited Billy and friend over to the 
campfire while they waited. But no, they 
did not desire our company. Upon hear- 
ing of poor Billy’s plight, the Earth 
FirstUings went to serenade him. As Bill 
Oliver played his famous “Bugis and the 
Beast” song, EFlers danced merrily 
around the dead car. We offered to push 
it into the lake for him, but Billy again 
declined the offer. 

We then sang Billy his own song, about 
the time he chopped James Jackson down 
out of a tree. Billy seemed relieved when 
his wrecker arrived to carry him and the 
stink-mobile away from the mob. 

After workshops on Sunday, ten 
people stayed, and on Monday morning 
headed into Lufkin to protest the Forest 
Service RCW environmental assessment 
proposal. There, we paraded in front of 
Forest Service headquarters with ban- 
ners, while Longleaf was interviewed by 
media crews. A smaller delegation went 
inside and delivered the letters written 
around the campfire. 

The letters demanded a cessation of 
all logging in old growth RCW habitat, 
and requested an extension of the EA 
comment period. (It had been a mere 17 
days.) Since all of the top Freds were 
taking an extended lunch break that day, 
Billy Ball was forced to accept the let- 
ters, and reluctantly offered us an exten- 
sion on the comment period. 

Being involved with the Ten-Year 
Forest Plan (which we have appealed), 
the forthcoming EIS on vegetation man- 
ipulation, and the EIS on the Southern 
Pine Bark Beetle, we hesitate to become 
mired in more paperwork, which in all 
likelihood is pulp made from woodpecker 
habitat. It may soon be necessary to 
move this battle off paper and back into 
the Piney Woods. 

— Savanna Bareass & Friends 


spoke on the purpose of the act which 
created the scenic area: to protect the 
scenic, cultural, recreational resources 
of the gorge and to enhance the economy 
of the gorge, consistent with the first 
purpose. Of course, there are major 
loopholes for developers: There is no reg- 
ulation in existing urban areas. There 
is no regulation of forestry practices on 
private land in the Scenic Area. There 
are no monies set aside to buy 
threatened sites in so-called general 
management areas. 

Perhaps the major loophole is one not 
intended under the act but well 
documented by Friends of the Gorge — 
under the Reagan Administration, the 
FS has consistently failed to enforce the 
federal laws regarding the development 
of private estates in the Scenic Area, so 
far denying none of over 100 applications 
for residential permits. Furthermore, al- 
though Congress authorized the expen- 
diture of $40 million to buy lands in the 
Scenic Area, the FS (under Reagan’s 
henchmen Assistant Secretary George 
Dunlop and Deputy Assistant Doug Mac- 
Leary, both avowedly anti-protectionist) 
has set an arbitrary limit of five years 
and $17 million, thus excluding some val- 
uable tracts of land not now available. 

Although this was a convention of 
lawyers — some of the more conserva- 
tive of citizens — the radical wing of 
the environmental movement was to be 
heard as well. Both Paul Watson and 
Mike Roselle were to be featured in panel 
discussions. 

Coincidentally, one night during the 
weekend of the conference, ecop- 
ranksters vandalized a Freddie billboard 
up in milltown. Their work yielded a mes- 
sage reading, “HELP PREVENT 
CLEARCUTS.” 

Unfortunately, Mike was in jail up in 
Oglalla Sioux territory for a crime 
against Mt. Rushmore (itself an act of 
egregious vandalism). His incisive reply 
to the judge who sentenced him was read 
in a panel on civil disobedience by Doug 
Norlen and in the panel on international 
action by David Brower. Both times, 
there were standing ovations. Brower 
prefaced his reading of Mike’s statement 
with a call for action. He embraced CD 
and peaceful tampering with the wheels 
of industry. 

Repeatedly during the weekend, 
Brower took chalk and drew Chris 
Mazer’s bar graph of successive forest 
harvests. Thus did he dramatically dem- 
onstrate the unappreciated plight of the 
world’s forests — a depletion of soils that 
pushes restoration forward into geologic 
time. And restoring the Earth is 
Brower’s work these days. In Earth Is- 
land Institute, Brower has brought to- 
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Corrected billboard near law conference. 


Photo by Harold Wingshot. 


SIXTH ANNUAL PUBLIC 
INTEREST LAW 
CONFERENCE HELD 
MARCH 3-5 

The Western Public Interest Law Con- 
ference “brings together attorneys, citi- 
zens, and law students from around the 
nation to learn and share information 
about the West’s natural resources and 
environment.” The hosts, Michael Ax- 
line and John Bonine, co-directors of the 
Western Natural Resources Law Clinic, 
are two of the most successful environ- 
mental plaintiffs’ lawyers in the West. 

One of the first panels was on the US 
Forest Service Columbia River Gorge 
National Scenic Area. The director of the 
Columbia River Gorge Commission 


gether young people of radical and ac- 
tivist bent. Now in his 70s, he remains 
a tireless activist and a continued source 
of discomfort to his more pedestrian con- 
temporaries. 

At a panel called “Battle on the High 
Seas: Protecting Marine Mammals,” a 
group of lawyers explained the inten- 
tional subversion of the Marine Mammal 
Protection Act (MMPA) by the Secretary 
of Commerce, who has failed to enforce 
it against the Japanese drift-net fisher- 
men. Lauri Adams of the Sierra Club 
Legal Defense Fund (SCLDF) explained 
the act’s provision mandating protection 
of sustainable populations of marine 
mammals. In keeping with the Com- 
merce Department’s disregard for the 
continued on page 12 
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Tribal Lore. . . 

Continued from page 11 

MMPA, the Secretary of Commerce in 
1986 regranted a permit to the Japanese 
for the inadvertent taking of 500 Dahl 
Porpoises, despite his knowledge that 
Fur Seals (now depleted) would be taken 
as well. Arguing this case in the DC Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, Adams has won 
an injunction against the Secretary and 
the Japanese drift-netters. 

Dean Reichman of Greenpeace, now 
coordinating environmental groups’ ef- 
forts to reauthorize the MMPA, de- 
scribed the opposition to the act by com- 
mercial fishing lobbies and the state of 
Alaska. He outlined Greenpeace’s pro- 
posal for ecosystem protection zones. 

Paul Watson told of his personal ac- 
countability plan for whalers, mention- 
ing Sea Shepherd’s past sinkings of whal- 
ing ships. Then, explaining that 100,000 
mammals and one million sea birds per 
year are being killed by Japanese drift- 
netters, Watson announced his plan for 
1988: destruction of the Japanese drift- 
net fleet. He called the Japanese the 
world’s leading environmental ter- 
rorists. 

A question to the panel brought an 
interesting footnote: 100 million large 
plastic garbage bags are dumped into 
the oceans each year, despite recent 
legislation to prevent intentional dump- 
ing of non-degradable garbage. Turtles 
in particular are vulnerable to these 
bags, in which they get caught and die. 
The US Navy is responsible for a goodly 
share of this desecration, having 5000 
ships not covered by the new law. The 
basic component of styrofoam cups, the 
styrofoam pellet, is ingested by fish 
world-wide, causing acute bowel 
obstruction and death. 

At another panel, Randy Hayes of the 
Rainforest Action Network and Monica 
Moore of the Pesticide Action Network 
talked about some of the battles against 
the multinational devils. Hayes outlined 
RAN’s multi-pronged plan for increasing 
accountability of institutions like the 
World Bank, through actions ranging 
from symbolically putting it on trial (the 
Greens in Germany), to adopting a Free- 
dom of Information Act applicable to in- 
ternational institutions, to supporting di- 
rect action groups world-wide. Monica 
Moore described how the globalization 
of our food system has not been accom- 
panied by the globalization of 
mechanisms for insuring food safety and 
food worker safety. She discussed PAN’s 
efforts to gain export controls on toxic 
chemicals. 

Later, Paul Watson spoke again: “40 
million dollars has been spent to stop 
whaling so far. I just need one million 
to outfit a ship. With that I will stop 
the Japanese, Norwegian and Icelandic 
whaling fleets — this year. ” This brought 
a standing ovation from the lawyers, law 
students, and government bureaucrats. 

In the closing session, the heads of 
The Wilderness Society and SCLDF and 
an attorney from Natural Resources De- 
fense Council outlined litigious goals for 
the future. Then Brower was crowned 
as the retiring “dean of the environmen- 
tal movement.” Brower called again for 
restoration, quoting an article in the Jan- 
uary 1988 issue of Science on tropical 
rainforest restoration. John Bonine 
called for the next David Brower. 

— Harold Wingshot 

CA POLLUTERS FACE 
TOUGH LAW 

Since February, California has a new 
program to support itinerant environ- 
mentalists. Under Proposition 65, 
passed in 1986, anyone who successfully 
sues a corporate polluter will receive 
25% of the fines assessed. A business 
can be fined up to $2500 per day for every 
individual exposed to a toxic chemical, 
and the burden of proof is on the 
business. 

Mainstream environmental groups 
have been making plans to use the new 
law, and recently held a two-day confer- 
ence to teach lawyers about it. The con- 
ference also drew lawyers from dozens 
of companies including one, Kerr-McGee 
Corp., which requested a group rate for 
its representatives. 

The potential for hundreds of lawsuits 
involving millions of dollars has polluters 
running scared. A manufacturer’s lob- 
byist said, “It certainly puts a tool in 
the hands of some people who want to 
abuse it.” 
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G-0 ROAD DECISION 
RESTS WITH SUPREME 
COURT 

Ed. note: Earth First! was heavily in- 
volved in plans to use civil disobedience 
to block construction of the G-0 Road 
several years ago until a lawsuit stopped 
it. See past issues of the Journal. 

For centuries, Yurok, Toluwa and 
Karok Indian tribes have trekked into 
the heavily forested northern California 
mountains, seeking medicine for their 
ills and communion with ancient spirits. 
Surrounded by Ponderosa and Sugar 
Pine, Douglas Fir, Western Cedar and 
oaks, they performed ceremonies that 
were — and still are — a part of their 
religion. 

In a case the US Supreme Court is 
expected to decide within days, the 
tribes are trying to preserve forever 
what they call sacred “high country,” 
keeping it closed to loggers and tourists. 
This is the first time a Native American 
religious issue has made it all of the way 
to the Supreme Court. It stands to be 
a precedent-setting decision affecting fu- 
ture First Amendment religious freedom 
disputes. 

Lower courts have agreed with the In- 
dians’ claim that increased traffic of log- 


ging trucks and tourists through the area 
they hold as sacred would violate their 
First Amendment constitutional right of 
free exercise of religion. Through a 
series of legal challenges, the tribes have 
thus far blocked the US Forest Service 
from completing the last 6.2-mile stretch 
of the 75-mile road that would ease ac- 
cess through a remote land of 3000 to 
5000 foot peaks in Six Rivers National 
Forest. 

Completion of the “G-0 Road,” so 
named because it would link the small 
towns of Gasquet and Orleans, would 
open up a 76,000-acre area to loggers. 
“It would be like building an interstate 
through the Vatican,” said Marilyn 
Miles, an attorney with the California 
Indian Legal Services. Miles argued the 
issue before the Supreme Court in late 
November, 1987. 

The original suit filed in United States 
District Court was won by the tribes and 
upheld by the 9th US Circuit Court of 
Appeals. The US Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Forest Service’s parent agency, 
then appealed to the US Supreme Court. 


Jim Davis, supervisor of Six Rivers Na- 
tional Forest, maintains that the area 
should be opened to logging and recre- 
ation. This, despite the fact that in 1982, 
the FS effected a study of the religious 
uses of the area that found that “intru- 
sions on the sanctity of the Blue Creek 
High Country are . . . potentially de- 
structive of the very core of the North- 
west Indian beliefs and practices.” Al- 
though the US Department of the In- 
terior had placed a 13, 500-acre area that 
included the tribe’s sacred land on the 
National Register of Historic Places, the 
Forest Service said, in March of 1982, 
that it would build the road as planned. 

National groups siding with the tribes 
include the American Civil Liberties 
Union, the Congress of American In- 
dians, the Christian Legal Society, and 
the American Jewish Committee. The 
state of California also agrees with the 
Indians’ claim to the wilderness. 

— Joe Cempa 

Last-minute editor’s note: the Su- 
preme Court reversed the lower court rul- 
ings, stating that First Amendment re- 
ligious rights do not protect Indian 
tribes from disruption of their sacred 
land. This may set a dangerous prece- 
dent. Details in the next issue. 


GUERRILLAS PLANT 
REDWOODS 

On March 6, 17 Earth Firstlers trek- 
ked to All Species Grove, among the 
world’s largest and most threatened un- 
protected primeval redwood stands, and 
planted 400 Coast Redwood and Douglas 
Fir seedlings on a clearcut. The 750-acre 
stand is likely the most hotly contested 
single grove in the United States, site 
of two aerial redwood occupations, 
numerous de-flaggings, clandestine field 
trips by ecology experts and ecoteurs, 
and increased surveillance by Pacific 
Lumber’s security forces. Pacific 
Lumber, taken over in 1985 by Houston- 
based MAXXAM Corporation, is in the 
beginning stages of cutting 263 acres 
from the middle of All Species Grove. 

The tree planting was Humboldt 
County Earth Firstl’s 23rd public anti- 
MAXXAM direct action since October, 
1986. The large group traveled with an 
NBC National News crew to the drop 
site, 15 miles southeast of Eureka. 

We planted carefully in the compacted 


mud, constructing barriers from slash to 
block the hot sun on the south facing 
slope. As per California’s weak logging 
laws, the entire 47-acre clearcut at the 
northeast comer of All Species Grove 
had been replanted by PL. However, all 
seedlings on the tract were already dead, 
victims of uncaring conformance. 

A successful planting finished, the 
group moved into the adjacent, un- 
touched forest. Walking down the ridge 
we came to All Species Creek and a mas- 
sive 13-foot diameter redwood with a 
piece of nylon webbing hanging from the 
first branch 150 feet above the ground. 
This was the tree Greg King sat in for 
a week in September. Across the creek 
was Jane Cope’s tree, 10 feet in diameter. 
Both trees are nearly 300 feet tall. 

Soon Carl Anderson, PL’s security 
chief, appeared. Three of us were at the 
time wanted for other “crimes” and 
might have been recognized by Ander- 
son. Thus we fled into the forest as the 
“clean” planters departed through the 
clearcut. 

Creeper, the Lorax and I moved 
quickly up the drainage, now clogged 
with scores of giant trees blown over 
after the clearcut took their protection. 
Safety — non-PL land — lay a slow half- 
mile away. Lorax led the way toward the 
property line at the ridge top. 

The Lorax is an inspiration. At six- 
foot-five, 250 muscular pounds, Lorax 
is the ultimate ecoteur. In L.A. he 
worked evenings as a security guard at 
rock concerts, busting heads and tossing 
punk rock fans off stage. Days he worked 
with children at a day-care center. Now 
a four-point student at a university, 
Lorax spends summers restoring 
streams in California wildlands. (“I’ve 
just got to bust rock,” he’ll say over a 
six-pack.) 

We were eager to reach neutral 
ground, as getting caught probably 
would mean 30 days or more in jail. My 
confidence waned, however, when, while 
moving through thick undergrowth lis- 
tening for adversaries, Lorax turned to 
me, pointing at a short and then a tall 
plant that looked similar, and said: 
“Short Oregon Grape and Tall Oregon 
Grape — Berberis nervose." 

“Oh, so that’s what that is,” said 
Creeper, his interest sparked as if tour- 
ing a county flower show rather than 
California’s hottest forest grove, possibly 
surrounded by security or large angry 
loggers. 

“What?” I asked, bewildered. Could they 
really be talking plants? 

“Short Oregon Grape, Tall Oregon 
Grape,” Lorax repeated matter-of- 
faetly. “Same genus, different species.” 

Finally we came to the ridge top and 
to the safety of a public road. Around 
the comer, 14 guerrilla restorationists 
stood. There were no arrests. 

Shortly after the above action, EF! 
staged two other direct actions. On April 
4, EFlers climbed two giant redwood 
trees on either side of US Highway 101, 
in Humboldt County, and hung a 20’ X 
50’ banner reading: “SAVE PRIMEVAL 
FOREST/AXE MAXXAM/ EARTH 
FIRST!” Four climbers ascended to 150 
feet in trees in Humboldt Redwoods 
State Park to protest the destruction of 
similar trees owned by Pacific Lumber. 

On April 13, one hundred folk from 
Humboldt County EF! and the Acorn 
Alliance returned to All Species Grove 
in response to the start of logging oper- 
ations by Pacific Lumber. Despite heavy 
security by a force of hired goons, 60 
demonstrators infiltrated the grove and 
20 were eventually arrested. 

Earth Firstl’s campaign to save the 
last redwood wilderness is in its most 
crucial stages. MAXXAM Corporation 
must this year level massive amounts of 
forest to meet annual debt payments that 
next year double to $83 million, and to 
continue financing its attempted take- 
over of Kaiser Aluminum Corporation. 
Clearcutting could this year destroy the 
remaining habitat viability of Pacific 
Lumber’s primeval redwood islands, an 
act that State Fish and Game now says 
could bring extinction to certain old 
growth dependent species. 

If acquisition mechanisms are not in 
place by the end of this year, then it will 
probably be too late. EF! will continue 
to intervene with direct action and edu- 
cation campaigns. This year we will con- 
duct as many direct actions as money 
allows. We have the people, places, and 
drive. Help us slam MAXXAM out of 
the redwoods. Please send donations to 
EF!, POB 368, Bayside, CA 95524. 

— Berberis nervose 
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LIONS AND TIGERS AND 
BEARS... HELL NO! 

Many restaurants are beginning to 
serve exotic animals for their patrons’ 
dining status. To fight this nation-wide 
trend, Earth First! protested in Feb- 
ruary in Santa Cruz at Castagnola’s, a 
restaurant which featured a “Wild Game 
Night” every Friday. Such dubious de- 
licacies as African Lion, Alligator and 
rattlesnake were offered. . . that is, until 
the 100 raucous protesters brought 
promises from the restaurant owner to 
cease serving exotic animals. 

The “Take Back the Meat” night action 
was an instant victory. The crowd, dres- 
sed in black with aboriginal masks, car- 
ried candles and howled and chanted to 
drums and maracas. The din was heard 
and the crowd and banners seen from 
within the restaurant. Customers out- 
side were leafletted and directed to 
Eric’s Deli. After an hour of intensifying 
protest, owner Fred Manie made a state- 
ment to the press and then to the entire 
crowd outside that he would never serve 
exotic animals again — and that he was 
sorry and wouldn’t we please have dinner 
at his restaurant? 

Earth First! Santa Cruz opposes the 
sale of exotic animals for food for several 
reasons: 1) Selling unusual animals fos- 
ters customers’ desires for ever more un- 
usual supper items, including rare 
species. A distributing company in San 
FVancisco, called Nightbird, claims that 
these are animals farmed for this pur- 
pose, but this isn’t really so. When a foun- 
der of Nightbird was questioned by a 
reporter for The Sun, he told her that 
Alligators weren’t exactly farmed; they 
were taken from an area designated by 
the government for hunting. Recently, 
Nightbird has been in the news as part 
of an illegal operation involved in Black 
Bear poaching. 2) Eating exotic animals 
as a status symbol is akin to wearing 
furs. It is ethically revolting. These ani- 
mals live horrible lives on “farms” or are 
taken from the wild. 3) Eating animals, 
such as lions, which are at the top of 
the food chain, is ecologically unsound. 
Many cows are needed to feed a captive 
lion. Nothing need be said here about 
the destructiveness of the cattle 
industry. 

EF!SC plans to pressure other restau- 
rants in the Bay Area to stop the sale 
of exotic animal dinners. EF!SC also 
plans to stop distributors from selling 
exotic meat. Information on how you can 
help, here or in your town, and a list of 
Bay Area restaurant addresses are avail- 
able from Earth First! Santa Cruz, Box 
344, Santa Cruz, CA 95018. 

— Karen DeBraal 

GRANITE MOUNTAINS 
GATHERING — WOMEN 
SPIRITS ONLY 

Wild women. Redneck Women. Quiet 
Women. Crazy Women. Earth First! 
Women. Witch Women. Frontlines 
Felines. Biker Bitches. Girlillas, Sha- 
mans, Women Full of Piss and Vinegar, 
Women Emerging in Wisdom, Pissed Off 
Women. . . 

Singers and dancers, seers and doers, 
healers of ourselves, each other, Earth. 
Remembering women, rediscovering 
woman. Magic, sex, power from within 
to act, spiritual women, pragmatic 
women. Loving women, teaching and 
studenting women. Bold and strong; gen- 
tle and kind. Gossiping, laughing, cele- 


brating. 

For three days in the desert, we 
gathered, without a plan, to be with each 
other and our non-human neighbors. Lis- 
tening to calling owls, feeling the wind’s 
breath on bare breasts, watching lizards 
in the throes of spring’s passion, tasting 
leaves, smelling flowers, dust, life in the 
desert. What happened? It’s hard to 
measure in words. We would gather 
spontaneously, exchange photos from 
past rendezvous, gossip about who was 
in love with whom, and who wasn’t. 
Drum, chant and sing around a fire. Tell 
the sagas of our campaigns. 

At first, I missed the men, but as more 
women arrived, the feeling was so deli- 
cious, I forgot to miss the men! Yes sis- 
ters, let your hair down! Take off your 
clothes. Recreate a culture among us to 
bring wherever we go. Paint smeared 
over bodies, no reason for embarrass- 
ment. We weren’t excluding men; we 
were INCLUDING WOMEN so we can 
be more present! What a novel idea! 
Does this make sense? No matter. . . 
can’t wait for the next Earth First! 
Women’s Rendezvous! 

“What!?” some may exclaim. “Earth 
First! is a macho eco-brutalist male 
movement!” 

You must be joking! The Goddess rules 
this movement, though not without her 
consort. Modem culture/society cannot 
even see woman’s power, much less ac- 
knowledge it, for it comes from within. 
It is not visible to the media, to “ego- 
feminists,” or to many who still view the 
world through the lenses of only one gen- 
der. 

No, no... We caught a glimpse of 
much, much more! 

— Ringtail Woman 

NORTH DAKOTA 
BIGHORNS 

THREATENED BY OIL 
DRILLING 

North Dakota’s Magpie Creek herd of 
Bighorn Sheep may soon be wiped out 
by a Houston oil company. Enron Oil and 
Gas plans to drill a well in the middle 
of the herd’s lambing area, part of the 
Little Missouri National Grassland, and 
the well site and access road would affect 
90% of the herd’s principal range. The 
herd is one of only six in the Dakota 
Badlands. 

North Dakota Game and Fish Commis- 
sioners have worked, without success, 
to change the corporate minds at Enron. 
As a final resort, they are asking officials 
of the National Forest Service, managers 
of the area, to stop the development. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write the 
Supervisor, Custer National Forest, 
Box 2566, Billings, MT 59103. Request 
that they support Bighorns instead of 
private profit. 

BAN DAMNS IN NATIONAL 
PARKS! 

A bill to ban construction of damns 
in National Parks and Monuments, HR 
1173, passed the House last year but lan- 
guishes in the Senate. The bill, which 
would also prohibit expansion of existing 
reservoirs in Yosemite, has bipartisan 
support but sits on a back burner due 
to a heavy Senate workload. 

A recent Congressional Research Ser- 
vice report found that the Park Service 
has very little legal authority to prevent 
new dam construction. Currently, 108 
dams exist within National Parks and 


Monuments, and at least 14 more have 
been proposed. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write Senator 
Dale Bumpers, Chairman of the Se- 
nate Subcommittee for Public Lands, 
National Parks and Forests (US Se- 
nate, Washington, DC 20510). Ask him 
to support the bill and to place it high 
on his subcommittee’s agenda. 

DEFENSE FUND FOR 
UTAH ACTIVIST 

A fund has been created to meet the 
legal costs of Grant Johnson , a long-time 
Utah environmentalist charged with 
monkeywrenching road-building equip- 
ment along the controversial .Burr Trail. 
He has been charged with fouFcounts 
of malicious mischief and three drug-re- 
lated offenses, and the court required a 
$250,000 bond for his release. His attor- 
neys are attempting to get a change of 
venue, as chances of a fair trial for him 
in Garfield County seem virtually 
nonexistent. 

While Grant has pled innocent to all 
charges and has not requested Earth 
First! support, his legal battle will be 
expensive and has implications for the 
EF! movement. It represents a clear at- 
tempt by Utah authorities to intimidate 
wilderness advocates in general and po- 
tential ecoteurs in particular. Contribu- 
tions can be sent to: Grant Johnson Legal 
Defense Fluid, 333 S. 200 East, Salt 
Lake City, UT 84111. 

(We apologize to Grant for a mistake 
in our previous report on the monkey- 
wrenching of equipment on the Burr 
Trail (Brigid, 1988). We were told, and 
we reported, that Grant admitted having 
left footprints in the area. In truth, Grant 
has made no such admission.) 

AEROJET LAND SWAP 
APPROVED 

The controversial exchange of Nevada 
BLM land for Florida lands owned by 
Aerojet General Corporation (Mabon, 
1987) passed through Congress and was 
signed by Reagan. Conservationists had 
opposed the whole package, but suc- 
ceeded only in deleting BLM’s Arrow 
Canyon Range Wilderness Study Area 
and US Fish & Wildlife’s Desert Game 
Range. Concern still centers on the 
effects of Aerojets operations on the 
Coyote Springs Valley, home to 14 
protected, Threatened, or Endangered 
species. 


USUAL DISGUSTING 
PLEA FOR MONEY 

The Earth First! movement runs on 
your financial support. We don’t need 
as much as other groups since we are 
grassroots, volunteer, decentralized 
and have low overhead. Moreover, you 
get to select where your hard-earned 
money goes. Don’t send your contribu- 
tions to this newspaper, send them 
directly to one of these hard working 
groups: 

*Earth First! Foundation, POB 
50681, Tucson, AZ 85703 
(contributions to the Foundation are 
tax-deductible) 

♦Arizona Earth First!, POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

♦Bay Area Earth First!, POB 83, 
Canyon, CA 94516 

*Biodiversity Task Force, Jasper 
Carlton, Rt 1, Box 232, Parkersburg, 
WV 26101 

♦Colorado Earth First!, Box 1166, 
Boulder, CO 80306 
♦Florida Earth First!, 6820 SW 78th 
St., Gainesville, FL 32608 
♦Grazing Task Force, POB 5784, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
♦Humboldt County Earth First!, 
POB 34, Garberville, CA 95440 
♦Los Angeles Earth First!, 13110 
Bloomfield St, Sherman Oaks, CA 
91423 

♦Midwest Headwaters Earth First!, 
POB 516, Stevens Point, WI 54481 
♦Montana Earth First!, Box 6151, 
Bozeman, MT 59715 
♦New Mexico Earth First!, 456 
Amado St, Santa Fe, NM 87501 • 
♦Nomadic Action Group, POB 210, 
Canyon, CA 94516 

♦Oregon Earth First!, POB 1437, 
Merlin, OR 97532 

♦PAW (Preserve Appalachian Wilder- 
ness), RR 1, Box 132-A, North Stratford, 
NH 03590 

♦Santa Cruz Earth First!, POB 344, 
Santa Cruz, CA95061 
♦Texas Earth First!, POB 7292, Uni- 
versity Station, Austin, TX 78713 
♦Washington Earth First!, POB 
2962, Bellingham, WA 98227 
♦Wolf Action Network, POB 272, 
Yosemite, CA 95389 
This fundraising appeal is placed as a 
service to the Earth First! movement. 
THANK YOU for your support! 


Montana Wilderness Association 
Should Be Defending the Wild 


by Howie Wolke 

After reading the article by R.C. 
(Brigid EF!) and the replies by Elaine 
Snyder and Paul Richards (Eostar), I 
have a couple of thoughts to offer con- 
cerning recent actions by the Montana 
Wilderness Association (MWA). 

RC made a couple of nebulous state- 
ments that I’ll take the liberty to clarify. 
(Make no mistake, though. I am not RC. 
I’ve never written anything under an 
assumed name.) First, there really isn’t 
any particular “Gang of Four” Helena 
politicos who control the organization. 
There are, however, a handful of long- 
time MWA members (not elected council 
members) who exert a substantial meas- 
ure of de facto control over the organi- 
zation. Second, RC may have misled us 
in claiming that the MWA had made a 
deal with Senator Pat Williams. None- 
theless, while the “gang” may have 
struck no official deal with Pat Williams, 
RC is correct in implying that MWA 
continues to abrogate its responsibility 
by refusing to strongly criticize Williams’ 
and Baucus’ terrible 1.3 million acre 
Wilderness bills. Third, it was some- 
what misleading for RC to claim that 
at the recent MWA convention, “in the 
heated race for vice-president, the 
Gang decided that candidates would not 
be allowed to give their speeches until 
after all ballots had been turned in!” I 
was at the convention, and various 
MWA members turned in their ballots 
after the speeches, despite any stated 
ground rules to the contrary. 

Nonetheless, most of RC’s charges 
ring true. John Gatchell, Elaine Snyder, 
and perhaps other “Gang” members 
have indeed overturned a number of re- 
solutions adopted by the elected coun- 
cil. (Personal communication with 
elected council members has confirmed 
this.) In each instance, Gatchell and 
company have, as RC correctly pointed 


out, acted to prevent MWA from taking 
a strong position in defense of the nearly 
5 million acres of National Forest road- 
less lands that will be released to the 
insanity of the Forest Service, should 
either the Williams or the Baucus bills 
be enacted. Furthermore, although his 
choice of words may be a bit careless, 
RC is essentially correct in charging 
that MWA’s support for its own “Alter- 
native W” has been anything but stead- 
fast. Furthermore, even Alternative W 
is far too weak. It would sell out over 
3.5 million acres of wildlands. MWA 
should have abandoned that proposal 
long ago, and instead, should have pub- 
licly stated its intent to protect all re- 
maining roadless lands in the state. 
Then, it would have been in a tenable 
position to “talk turkey” on an interim 
Wilderness bill. Assuming that the goal 
of MWA is to protect as much wilder- 
ness as possible, Alt. W was and is a 
foolish strategy. The refusal to support 
even that, reveals MWA’s tragic impo- 
tence. John Melcher, arch-enemy of 
wilderness, must love MWA. 

I agree with Snyder, though, in one 
respect. This kind of squabbling takes 
time and energy that could best be 
applied elsewhere — fighting the Forest 
Service, for instance. So, when can we 
get beyond this crap? When groups such 
as MWA realize that their job is to ad- 
vocate wilderness, not compromise, and 
when they leam that a subservient re- 
lationship to their elected officials is in- 
effective, then and only then will people 
such as RC and myself let them off the 
hook, In this light, I hope MWA can 
once again become the advocate for the 
wilderness (all wilderness!) that it once 
was. 

Howie Wolke is one of the more experi- 
enced wilderness activists in the North- 
ern Rockies and a resident of Montana. 
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EF! Directory 

The Earth First! Directory lists the contact points 
for the international Earth First! movement. It is divided into four sections: 
1) National EF! offices in the United States; 2) International contacts; 3) 
Active EF! Chapters or Groups; and 4) Contact persons where there is as yet 
no active EF! group. If you are interested in becoming active with the Earth 
First! movement, reach the folks listed for your area. 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal is an independent entity 
within the international Earth First! movement, and is not the newsletter of the 
Earth First! movement. It does, however, provide a forum for Earth First !ers 
around the world. This directory is provided as a service to independent EF! 
groups. If you would like to be listed as a contact or as a group, please contact 
Bob Kaspar (305 N. Sixth St., Madison, WI 53704 (608)241-9426). Please send 
address changes or corrections to him also. If you do not have a phone number 
listed, please send it to him. Bob acts as coordinator for local EF! groups for 
the EF! movement. 

LOCAL NEWSLETTERS: Addresses marked with 
a produce either an Earth First! newsletter or 
regular mailings for their area or issue. Contact 
them directly to receive their newsletter or otherwise 
be on their mailing list. 


NATIONAL EF! 

EARTH FIRST! JOURNAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS & TRINKETS 
Earth First! 

POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

(602) 622-1371 

EARTH FIRST! FOUNDATION 
POB 50681 
Tucson. AZ 85703 

EF! RAINFOREST ACTION * 

Bay Area Earth First! 

POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)3.76-7329 

EF! GRIZZLY BEAR TASK FORCE 
Western Office 
POB 6151 

Bozeman, MT 59715 

Eastern Office 
Rt 1, Box 232 
Parkersburg, WV 26101 

EF! BIODIVERSITY TASK FORCE * 
Jasper Carlton 
Rt 1, Box 232 
Parkersburg, WV 26101 

PAW (PRESERVE APPALACHIAN 
WILDERNESS) 

Jamie Sayen 

RR 1, POB 132-A 

North Stratford, NH 03590 

(603) 636-2624 

EF! DIRECT ACTION FUND * 

Mike Roselle 
POB 210 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

Roger Featherstone 
Box DB 

Bisbee, AZ 85603 
(602)432-4145 

EF! WOLF ACTION NETWORK * 
Tom Skeele 
POB 272 

Yosemite, CA 95389 
(209)379-2801 

INTERNATIONAL 
EF! GROUPS 

AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Lismore 
New South Wales 2480 
Australia 

Marianne Heynemann 
PO Box 256 
Mitchem, 3132 
AUSTRALIA 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Paul Watson 
POB 48446 
Vancouver, BC 
V7X 1A2 CANADA 

(604) 688-SEAL 

ENGLAND 
Chris Laughton 
c/o 57 Wood Lane 
Greasby. Wirral, 

L49 ZPU 

ENGLAND, 1513187 
(051)606-0207 

JAPAN 
Rick Davis 

400 Yamanashi-ken, Kofu-shi 
Saiwai-cho, 18-11 
Kofu, Japan 
(0552) 28-5386 

SCOTLAND 
Grant Collie 
6 Mansfield Place 
Edinburgh, EH3 6LE 
Scotland 

UNITED KINGDOM 
SPAIN 

Marta Maranon 
Espalter 10 
Madrid 28014 
Spain 
91-239-5423 

LOCAL GROUPS 

ARIZONA EARTH FIRST! * 

Ned Powell 
POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)745-3907 

Prescott Earth First! 

POB 25510 

Prescott Valley, AZ 86312 
(602)776-1335 

Gristle 
POB 1525 
Prescott, AZ 86302 


CALIFORNIA EARTH FIRST! 
GROUPS 

CHICO EARTH FIRST! 
Michele Miller 
POB 5625 
Chico, CA 95927 


EASTERN SIERRA EF! 

Sally Miller 
POB 22 

Lee Vining, CA 93541 
(619)647-6360 

LOS ANGELES EARTH FIRST! 
POB 3811 

S Pasadena, CA 91030-6811 
(818)784-6176/905-0583 

Wide Network Environmental 
Think 'Link (WNETT) 

13110 Bloomfield St. 

Sherman Oaks, CA 91423 

NORTHCOAST EF! GROUPS 

Northcoast EF! * 

POB 368 

Bayside, CA 95524 

Greg King (707)826-1621/9557 

Bill Devall (707)822-8136 

UKIAH EF! 

Sequoia/Gary & Bette Ball 
POB 1415 
Ukiah, CA 95482 
(707)468-1660/468-1355 

South Humboldt EF! 

Darryl Cherney 
c/o POB 34 
Garberville, CA 95440 
(707)923-2931/2913 


PENINSULA EARTH FIRST! 
Madeleine von Laue 
1020 Bryant St. 

Palo Alto, CA 94301 
(415)323-3843 

SAN DIEGO EARTH FIRST! 
Van Clothier 
POB 674 

Del Mar, CA 92014 
(619)481-6784 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY EF! * 
Karen Pickett 
POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

SANTA BARBARA EF! 

Tom Dudley 
POB 14124 

Santa Barbara, CA 93107 
(805)968-0128, 961-4203 (W) 

Lee- Dog Dyer 
939 Camino del Sur 
Goleta, CA 93117 
(805)685-7892 

SANTA CRUZ EF! * 

Karen DeBraal 
POB 344 

Santa Cruz, CA 95061 
(408)335-7768 

YOSEMITE EF! 

Tom Skeele 
POB 272 

Yosemite, CA .95389 
(209)379-2801 


COLORADO EARTH FIRST! * 
Walkabout Newsletter 
Box 1166 

Boulder, CO 80306 
Eric Holle 

1126 James Canyon Dr. 

Boulder, CO 80302 
(303)442-5518 

CSU Earth First! 

Box 7 08 
LSC CSU 

Ft. Collins, CO 80523 

CONNECTICUT EARTH FIRST! 
Connecticut College EF! 

Bruce Mac Laren & Sam Leubke 
Box 970 

Connecticut College 
New London, CT 06320 
(203)447-7627 

FLORIDA EARTH FIRST! * 

Reed & Myra Noss 
6820 SW 78th St. 

Gainesville, FL 32608 
(904)372-6255 

HAWAII EARTH FIRST! 

Paul Faulstich 
EWC Box 1265 
1777 East-West Rd 
Honolulu, HI 96848 
(808)955-3108 

MAINE EARTH FIRST! 

Gary Lawless 
Gulf of Maine Books 
61 Main St. 

Brunswick, ME 04011 
(207)729-5083 

MIDWEST HEADWATERS EF! * 
Bob Kaspar 
305 N. Sixth St. 

Madison, WI 53704 
(608)241-9426 

Hank Bruse 
KA9TIF (short wave) 

235 Travis Drive 
Wisconsin Rapids, WI 54494 
(715)423-5636 

Chicago Earth First! * 

POB 6424 
Evanston, IL 60204 


Paul Rechten 
7405 Shields Rd. 

Harvard, IL 60033 
(815)943-417 8 

Twin Cities EF! 

213 W. 26th Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55404 
(612)879-0630 

MISSOURI EARTH FIRST! 

The Gateway EF! Tribe 
POB 1961 

St. Louis, MO 63111 
(314)752-5011 

MONTANA EARTH FIRST! * 
Yellowstone EF! 

Randall Restless 
Box 6151 

Bozeman, MT 59715 
(406)587-3356 

Wild Rockies EF! 

Jake Jagoff 
834 Sherwood 
Missoula, MT 59802 
(406)54 9- 2485(h) 

(406)243-6273(w) 

Jim Field 
POB 4786 

Missoula, MT 59806 
(406)549-6082 

NEW HAMPSHIRE EF! * 

Daniel Mackay 
POB 865 

Lincoln, NH 03251 
(603)745-3373 

NEW MEXICO EARTH FIRST! 

Brad Lagorio * 

2405 Meadow Rd SW 
Albuquerque, NM 87105 
(505)873-0299 

Ron Mitchell 
Route 14 Box 257B 
Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505)473-4203 

Rich Ryan 
456 Amado St. 

Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505)984-1097 

Claire Cochran 
POB 1184 

Rancho de Ihos, NM 87557 
(505)758-9397 

NEW YORK EARTH FIRST! 
Long Island EF! * 

John Edsall & Linda Yuhas 
Box 455 

Plainview, NY 11803 
(516)924-4739 

Long Island EF! 

Box 2036 

Setauket, NY 11733 
(516)862-9450 

New York City EF! 

POB 20488 

Tompkins Square Station 
New York City, NY 10009 
(212)420-0621 

OHIO VALLEY EF! 

c/o Brian & Theresa Hagemann 

727 ML King Jr Dr #502 West 

Cincinnati, OH 4522 0 

(513)961-3660 

OREGON EARTH FIRST! 

POB 1437 
Merlin, OR 97532 

TEXAS EARTH FIRST! * 
Barbara Dugelby 
POB 7292 
University Station 
Austin, TX 78713 
(512)441-4288 

Austin Earth First! 

Jean Crawford 
POB 7292 
University Station 
Austin, TX 78713 
(512)459-8833 

East Texas EF! 

Redwolf & Sassafras 
Rt 3, Box 113 
Cleveland, TX 77327 
(713)592-7664 

VERMONT EARTH FIRST! 

Erik Sohlberg 
RR1, Box 80-A 
East Corinth, VT 05040 
(802)439-6266 

VIRGINIA/DC EARTH FIRST! 
Robert F. Mueller 
Rt. 1 Box 250 
Staunton, VA 24401 
(703)885-6983 

Celeste Kennedy * 

2257 Hatton St. 

Virginia Beach, VA 23451 

WASHINGTON EARTH FIRST! * 
Mitch Freedman 
POB 2962 

Bellingham, WA 98227 
(206)734-6419 

Seattle EF! 

George Draffan 
POB 95316 
Seattle, WA 98145 

North Central WA EF! 

Mike Jakubal 
POB 3566 

Wenatchee, WA 98807 

Shuksan EF! 

David Helm 
POB 1731 

Ferndale, WA 98248 

Okanogan Highlands EF! 

POB 361 

Republic, WA 99166 

Columbia Plateau EF! 

Brian Barry 
913 S. 41st #17 
Yakima, WA 98908 
(509)965-2241 

Blue Mountain EF! 

Jed Smith & Hugh Glass 
POB 248 

College Place, WA 99324 


Olympic Peninsula EF! 
Robin McMillan 
POB 368 

Port Townsend, WA 98368 

Olympia EF! 

POB 10147 
Olympia, WA 98502 

LOCAL 

CONTACTS 

ALASKA 
Julie McCombs 
POB 954 

Kodiak, AK 99615 
(907)486-6942 

ARKANSAS 
Jerry Price 
Rt. 2 

Pettigrew, AR 72757 
(501)521-7799 

CALIFORNIA 

Dakota Sid Clifford 

15440 St. Hwy 174 

Grass Valley, CA 95945 

(916)273-7186 

Chuck Youmans 

3105 Prefumo Canyon Road 

San Luis Obispo, CA 93401 

CONNECTICUT 
Mary Lou Sapone 
POB 3355 

Danbury, CT 06813-3355 

Larry Block 
151 Paul Place 
Fairfield, CT 06430 
(203)254-3646 

DELAWARE/MARYLAND 
Greg DeCowsky 
Campaign Against 
Ocean Waste Disposal 
POB 831 

Newark, DE 19715-0831 

(301)275-8091 

FLORIDA 

Black Rhino Vegetarian Soc. 
MaVynee O. Betsch 
Rt 3, Box 292 
American Beach, FL 32034 

PAN 

c/o 1507 Edgevale Rd 
Fort Pierce, FL 33482 
(305)466-0833 

IDAHO 

Kay Morris 

516 E. Highland View 

Boise, ID 83702 

(208)345-5718 

ILLINOIS 

EF! Edwardsville 

Ramin & Sarah 

110 N. Main, Suite 201 

Edwardsville, IL 62025 

(618)692-1603 

INDIANA 

Marijean Stephenson 
3415 Stone Road 
Marion, IN 46953 
(317)674-5670 

IOWA 

John Christensen 
RR1 

Storm Lake, IA 50588 

MARYLAND 
Leonard J. Kerpelman 
2403 W. Rogers 
Baltimore, MD 21209 
(301)367-8855 

Western Maryland 
Dale England 
814 Stewart Ave #2 
Cumberland, MD 21502 

MICHIGAN 
Mary Miceli 
Oakland University 
128 W. Hopkins 
Pontiac, MI 48055 
(313)332-9426 

MISSOURI 
Sue Skidmore 
1364 S. Plaza 
Springfield, MO 65804 
(417)882-2947 
NEW YORK 
Gary Bennett 
127 Vassar St 
Rochester, NY 14607 

(716) 461-0797 

OHIO 
John Katko 
41953 Adelbert 
Elyria, OH 44035 
(216)324-7522 

Craegh Limpach 
161 Courtland 
Elyria, OH 44035 
(216)366-9821 

PENNSYLVANIA 
John McFarland 
POB 179 

Pt. Pleasant, PA 18950 

David Hafer 
c/o Otzinachson 
POB 65 

Lewisburg, PA 17837 

(717) 523-3107 

Antoinette Dwinga 
842 Library Ave. 

Carnegie, PA 15106 
(412)279-8911 

TENNESSEE 
Jeff & Kim Turner 
1726 Forest Ave. 

Knoxville, TN 37916 
(615)522-8521 

WASHINGTON 
US Friends of the Wolf 
USNW Support Office 
Carl Schwamberger 
3517 1/2 #7 Fremont Ave N 
Seattle, WA 98103 

WYOMING 
Magpie 
655 N Cedar 
Laramie, WY 82070 
(307)745-4484 


(916)894-7362 
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Earth First! 
Bulletins 

*WILD ROCKIES EF! NEWS- 
LETTER. The Wild Rockies Earth 
First! Newsletter is now in publication. It 
will serve as a forum for the Earth First! 
perspective in the Rocky Mountains of 
Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho; and will 
report on EF! actions in the region, 
along with information on the issues. 
Discussions of environmental philosophy 
will also be encouraged. For a copy of 
the first edition, write: Wild Rockies 
EF! Newsletter, POB 6151, Bozeman, 
MT 59715. 

^ALTERNATIVE PAPER. Anyone 
interested in alternative methods of 
paper manufacture (and an article for 
EF!), please write: Joanne Forman, 
POB 1101, Ranchos de Taos, NM 87557. 

^RIPARIAN SYSTEMS CONFER- 
ENCE. On September 22-24, University 
Extension at UC Davis will host the 
2nd “California Riparian Systems Con- 
ference.” For information, contact Dana 
Abell at 916-752-3098. 

*THIRD NORTH AMERICAN BIO- 
REGIONAL CONGRESS. NABC III 
will take place 40 miles north of 
Vancouver, British Columbia, in the Ish 
bioregion - “where all the [Ish] rivers 
flow down to an inland sea” (Robert Sund) 
- at North Vancouver’s Outdoor School, 
August 21-26, 1988. For information, 
contact: NABC III, Box 99, Lillooet, 
BC, VOK 1VO CANADA. 

*ZANAMONTANA. One of Earth 
First !’s most talented artists, Mavis 
Muller, who shares her gifts through 
singing, basket-making, and writing, has 
put to words a powerful tale called “The 
Forever Land of Zanamontana.” The tale 
was written for children, to cultivate the 
deep ecology ethic of spirited people who 
magically become the wilderness in 
defense of itself; and written for adults, 
to remind them that when believing 
souls unite to challenge the destroyers, 
miracles can happen. The story, illus- 
trated by Christopher Kent, is ready for 
printing. For the quality printing and 
distribution it deserves, your support is 
needed. Please send your tax-deductible 
donation to the Earth First! Foundation, 
POB 50681, Tucson, AZ 85703, ear- 
marked for “the Zanamontana Project. ” 

* ERRATA. The photo of the clearcut 
on p.25 of the last, issue should have 
been credited to Joe Cempa. 

Civil Rights. . . 

Continued from page 9 
of extending true legal rights to them. 

Isn’t it absurd to assume that their 
rights could be raised in a human court- 
room with a human jury and judge? 
Think about it in terms of the civil rights 
struggle; a black defendant could not 
expect equality of justice in the court- 
rooms of the South (or North) from a 
white jury, and they are the same 
species. How could a plague bacillus 
expect a fair trial? (A pox on the judge 
comes to mind.) But if we allow ourselves 
to use a less narrow definition of the 
law than as it is now interpreted by the 
courts, we can draw significant conclu- 
sions as to the legality of trampling 
mother nature, and about our respon- 
sibilities, as citizens of the global and 
biological community, in coming to her 
defense. 

To begin, let me suggest that when 
we discuss “the law” here, we are simply 
talking about a shared system of beliefs 
and taboos that are codified within a 
system of justice. Any law derives its 
legitimacy from the acceptance of those 
who come under its real or imagined 
authority. In this respect, all human 
societies have laws, and it could be 
argued that plants and animals do as 
well (especially the social predators). 
Although there also is arguably a “nat- 
ural law,” for the purpose of this discus- 
sion I shall assume that we humans are 
too stupid to ever learn what it is or 
how to codify or conform to it. All we 
can ever hope to understand with any 
certainty is human law, and we have a 
great deal of difficulty even with that. 

Human law, it seems to me, can be 
divided into two very distinct schools, 
with everything else being a combina- 
tion of those. First, literally, is Pleis- 
tocene law, which was developed by 
nomadic hunting bands and which has 
been in use for over a million years. It 
is still used today in various forms by 
continued on page 23 




APPEN OPPOSES 
MISSILE RANGE IN INDIA 

The Asia-Pacific People’s Environ- 
ment Network — APPEN, a coalition 
of over 300 groups in the Asia-Pacific 
Region, coordinated by Sahabat Alam 
Malaysia (Friends of the Earth Malaysia) 
— and members of GANATANTRIK 
ADHIKAR SURAKSHA SANGHATNA 
(not an acronym) are calling on the Indian 
government to immediately scrap the 
proposed ballistic missile base in 
Orissa, India. The people of the Baliapal 
and Bhograi area of the Balasore dis- 
trict in Orissa, India, were shocked to 
learn in 1985 that their 400 square miles 
on the east coast abreast the Bay of 
Bengal have been earmarked for a mis- 
sile base, called the “National Testing 
Range” by the Ministry of Defense, and 
that they must vacate their land in the 
“interest” of the nation. 

In July of 1985, the Orissa Chief 
Minister declared that the Union govern- 
ment urgently needs the National Test 
Range, from which to launch missiles 
with ranges of 1000 to 5000 kilometers. 
Missiles with such ranges usually carry 
nuclear warheads. Today only USSR, 
USA, UK, France, China, Italy, and 
Canada have missiles with this capacity. 
Given the treaty of 1971 between USSR 
and India, this test range would likely 
be a military base for the former. The 
project appears to the local people as 


another effort of one of the superpowers 
for world hegemony, with India being 
used as a pawn in the war strategies. 
It bears mentioning that the 150 wars 
fought since 1945 have been on the ter- 
ritories of the Third World, killing over 
20 million people. 

Local agitation against the proposed 
missile base began in October 1985 and 
initially involved signature campaigns. 
Due to the firmness of the state, the 
agitation has evolved into the most 
militant peace movement India has ever 
experienced. Since 1986, volunteer 
squads have successfully prevented the 
entry of the government officials and 
police forces. There are round-the-clock 
vigils at all checkgates in all 126 villages 
in the threatened area. At the sight of 
any alien person, the volunteers blow 
their conch shells and immediately hun- 
dreds of women, men, and children 
gather at the spot and drive away the 
intruders. 

Many organizations have been formed 
to fight the missile base, notably a stu- 
dents’ front, women’s front, children’s 
front, fisher-people’s front, teachers’ 
fronts, and civil liberties organizations. 
Recent additions to the list of test range 
resisters include death squads. This 
demonstrates that it is a life and death 
issue. Demonstrations, wall postering, 
processions, and other actions are oc- 
curring throughout the state. Popular 


slogans include: “Declare Indian Ocean 
as peace zone,” and “Scrap Indo-Soviet 
treaty.” 

In contrast to the militant spirit of 
the people, the opposition political par- 
ties are concerned with selection of an 
alternative site. The Janata Party has 
even suggested some tribal areas as al- 
ternatives. 

To force the local population to cease 
their opposition to the proposed missile 
range, the Orissa government began an 
economic blockade in January 1987. The 
government has prevented the import 
of essential commodities and restricted 
the transport of local cash crops like 
betel leaves, coconuts, cashews, and 
bamboo products. The blockade has se- 
verely hurt the Balipal farmers. The 
Orissa government has issued eviction 
orders to about 110,000 people and has 
assured them alternative accommoda- 
tion and employment. Yet, since the en- 
tire Orissa coast is densely populated, 
there is no room for relocated popula- 
tions. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Please address 
polite letters to: Mr. Rajiv Gandhi, 
Prime Minister’s Office, New Delhi, 
110011, INDIA. Send copies to APPEN 
and to campaign coordinator 
Gangadhar Panigrahi, President, 
Ganatantrik Adhikar Suraksha 
Sanghatna, Kedar Couri Chhak, 
Bhubaneswar - 751001, Orissa, INDIA. 

—APPEN, c/o SAM, 43 Salween Rd, 
10050 Penang, MALAYSIA. 


CANADIAN CORPORATION 
CONTAMINATES 
CALANCAN BAY 

The Asia-Pacific People’s Environment 
Network (APPEN) and members of 
Lingkod Tao-Kalikasan in the Philippines 
are gravely concerned over the plight 
of 20,000 fishermen and their families 
whose fishing grounds at Calancan Bay 
in the Philippines are being choked by 
copper tailings dumped by the Marcopper 
Mining Corporation. Coral reefs are 
being buried, seawater poisoned, and 
fish killed or driven away. Tailings have 
accumulated up to 5 kilopietres from 
shore. The last remaining portion of the 
fishing ground, the wide rock reef, may 
soon be covered by mine tailings. Before 
the advent of Marcopper, Calancan Bay 
teemed with fish, including anchovies, 
slipmouths, roundacad, plotossid, cat- 
fishes, tunas, sharks, rays, cavallas, 
mackarels, goatfishes, surgeonfishes, 
lizardfishes, carangids, nemipterids 
and various coral reef fishes. Since 
Marcopper started dumping in the bay, 
the catch has been reduced by about 90%. 

Marcopper Mining Corporation is a 
leading copper mining firm established 
in 1964. Performance Investment Cor- 
poration , a Marcos-owned company, 
holds 48% of the stock. The other joint 
venture partner, Placer Development 
Ltd. of Vancouver, Canada, has 40% of 
the stock, and the balance is held by 
public shareholders. Marcopper con- 
ducts open-pit copper mining at the ore 
body of Mt Tapain, which is 700 metres 
high and located at the centre of a small 
island in the bay. 

In 1983, after 8 years of dumping into 
Calancan Bay, tailings covered more 
than 38 square kilometres. The dump- 
ing has reduced the number of species 
present as well as the populations of 
species remaining. By 1979, the number 
of algal species had already been re- 
duced by 40% and benthic invertebrates 

continued on page 17 
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Cruise Ships Become Garbage Scows 

Crew members on the Scandinavian 
Star and Veracruz cruise ships have 
appalled their passengers recently by 
tossing bags of trash, mattresses, and 
sewage overboard into the Gulf of Mexico 
near the mouth of the Florida’s Manatee 
River. Sea Escape operates the 926-pass- 
enger Scandinavian Star out of St. 
Petersburg; Bermuda Star Lines operates 
the Veracruz out of Tampa. Both ships 
offer affluent vacationers “cruises to 
nowhere” featuring gambling and related 
debauchery. Because they cruise off shore, 
owners of the two ships evade state 
gambling laws. The state Department of 
Environmental Regulation has received 
complaints of garbage floating to shore, 
but, as of late last year, had not taken 
measures to stop the dumping. (St. 
Petersburg Times) 

Gorillas Denied Fossey’s Estate 

At her death — murdered in her base 
camp in Rwanda by poachers — Gorilla 
researcher and preservationist Dian 
Fossey left her estate, worth $170,000, 
to the conservation charity she had 
established, the Digit Fund. However, 
deepening the tragedy of Dian Fossey’s 
death, her mother recently won a New 
York judge’s declaration of the invalidity 
of her will. Rather than aiding the Moun- 
tain Gorillas she loved, her estate will 
enrich her mother and wealthy step- 
father. Fossey had failed to obtain the 
signatures of witnesses to the will. Soon 
after seizing the estate, Fossey’s mother 
signed rights to her daughter’s papers 
over to Warner Books. The revenue of the 
film based on those papers is expected 
to reach $5 million, none of which will 
aid Africa’s precariously low population 
of Gorillas. (New Scientist, 1-28-88) 

Were They Wearing Bermuda Shorts? 

Meanwhile, guerrillas in El Salvador 
have launched a new offensive in their 
war against the El Salvadoran govern- 
ment. It is aimed at cows. In early 
December, 100 rebels executed 204 
purebred brown Swiss milk cows on a 
big dairy farm owned by a wealthy 
Salvadoran family. A clandestine rebel 
radio station proclaimed the attack as 
the initial strike in a new economic 
destruction campaign. The campaign’s 
slogan is, “Everyone eats, or no one 
eats.” The goal is increased wages for 
rural workers. The rebels announced 
that they would soon attack more cows 
owned by rich farmers and ranchers. El 
Salvador being an agrarian society, the 
recent killings have been controversial 
even among insurrectionary sorts. One 
leftist political analyst complained, “This 
i& absolutely crazy . . . Even though 
these were definitely oligarchic cows.” 

Rats Rebel Against Rich, Too 

The roof rats of Coachella Valley, 
southern California, are particular about 
the places they colonize. Unlike their less 
discriminating cousins, the Norway rats, 
they attack homes of the wealthy. Roof 
rats (Rattus rattus) have invaded the 
misplaced desert “oases” of Palm Desert, 
Indian Wells, and Palm Springs. The 
Riverside County agricultural commis- 
sioner’s office has distributed hundreds 
of pints of the rat poison Diphacinone 
to residents displeased with seeing rats 
in their swimming pools and citrus trees 
or peering in their windows. 

Viamortology Emerges as New Field 
of Inquiry 

An estimated 1 million animals per day 
are killed by vehicles on roads in the US 
— not counting insects, the number of 
which killed is many times as great. In 
effect, for each human fatality on the 
US roads, 80,000 animal fatalities occur. 
The Animals Agenda (POB 5234, 
Westport, CT 06881), which has published 
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valuable information on this grim topic 
(October issue), blames lack of decent 
public transportation and lack of driver 
education for the shocking number of 
deaths. Animals’’ Agenda explains that 
in the US, only the number of animals 
killed for food exceeds the number killed 
on roads. Among the most common vic- 
tims are birds, skunks, snakes, turtles, 
frogs, toads, armadillos, and domestic 
animals, in addition to the diminutive 
creatures which are obliterated by the 
millions each night. 

A small number of people have begun 
dealing with this tragedy in one; or more 
of several ways: Some have stopped driv- 
ing at night, whenefesdispropertieorsate) 
number of the deaths occur. Some have 
stopped driving. Some have built tunnels 
beneath roads for the creatures that 
creepeth. Some have decided that if ani- 
mals are to be killed on roads, they ought 
to be subsequently utilized. Thus, a 
brave and nimble few have begun gather- 
ing road-kills for food and/or garments. 
Some among the latter group have begun 
using Roger Knutson’s thoroughly re- 
searched guide to identifying crushed 
creatures. Flattened Fauna: A Field 
Guide to Common Animals of Roads, 
Streets, and Highways (Ten Speed 
Press, 1987) is an indispensable book for 
those wishing to identify road-kills, 
whether for culinary purposes or simply 
for edification. 

Salamander Salvation Secured? 

Many of us have heard it said that the 
future is in plastics. Of course, it doesn’t 
take a college graduate to recognize the 
inanity of such a suggestion. However, 
for the salamanders of Amherst, Mas- 
sachusetts, plastics may indeed deter- 
mine the future. Aco Polymer Products 
has invented a plastic concrete which 
may prove ideal for construction of tun- 
nels beneath roads through which mig- 
rating salamanders may pass. Each 
spring, salamanders migrate from their 
homes in the woods back to the waters 
where they were bom and where they 
subsequently spawn. Myriads die on 
roads during migration. Emulating ef- 
forts in Europe (e.g., toad tunnels in En- 
gland), environmentalists have proposed 
a tunnel beneath a road in Amherst. The 
tunnel would be made of plastic concrete 
because such concrete is stronger than 
conventional concrete and better for am- 
phibians’ skin because it stays wet 
longer. Salamander savior Bob Winston, 
who one night escorted 80 salamanders 
across the dangerous Amherst road, 
hopes Amherst’s attempts to aid amphi- 
bians will be repeated throughout the 
country. 

Incestuous Directorates Gain 2 

The August 1987 bulletin of the Citi- 
zens Clearinghouse on Hazardous Waste 
reports that William Ruckelshaus, for- 
merly Reagan’s head of the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency, joined Browning- 
Ferris Industries’ board of directors in 
June. CCHW also reports that the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation added Dean 
Buntrock, head of Waste Management 
Inc — the biggest toxic dumper in the 
US — to its board of directors 

Hippo Attacks Sierra Clubber 

A three-ton Hippopotamus charged 
and injured a woman, with the unlikely 
name of Ellen Blassingham, on a Sierra 
Club hiking safari in Kenya. The Hippo 
stormed out of thick brush, which is 
abundant in Tsavo National Park, seized 
Blassingham in its jaws and commenced 
shaking her. The Hippo dropped her 
after being shot twice by the park 
ranger, who was leading the group. 
Sadly, the ranger then pursued and 
killed the disgruntled Hippo. Nurses 
soon tended Blassingham’s broken arm, 
broken leg, and deep lacerations from 
the Hippos’s foot-long incisors. Back in 
the United States, Blassingham under- 
went surgery to mend her sciatic nerve; 
but the damage was severe, and she’ll 
probably never run again, whether or 
not she’s being charged by a Hippo. 


Blassingham no longer considers hiking 
safaris safe, and has sued the Sierra Club 
for failing to inform her that Hippos are 
dangerous. If she wins her case, the Club 
could lose $2.5 million. George Winsley, 
Club outings department director, said 
he thought this was the first attack on 
a Sierra Clubber by a Hippo, although 
experts say that Hippos cause more 
deaths and serious injuries in Africa than 
any other wild animal. They have sharp 
teeth and can sprint up to 40 MPH. 
(Philadelphia Inquirer, San Francisco 
Chronicle) 

Asian Ichthyic Events 
Induce Mortalities 

In Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, nine 
people died and six were hospitalized 
after eating a poisonous globefish at a 
family gathering. Far to the north, a 
train on Asia’s highest railway bridge, 
in the mountainous region of Kasumi on 
Japan’s west coast, derailed and fell onto 
a fish factory. Blown off by a wind gust, 
the falling coaches demolished the fac- 
tory and an adjacent house, killing five 
workers at the processing plant and one 
railwayman. 

Washington Prof Hopes to Kill 
Sasquatch 

Look out Nagasaki. Grover Krantz 
wants your hide! 

Apparently unaware that mounting 
evidence suggests that the legendary 
Sasquatch is, in fact, the cumbersome 
yet ubiquitous, unshod Mike Roselle, 
this Washington State U. anthropology 
professor intends to hunt down and kill a 
specimen of Bigfoot in the Pacific North- 
west woods. By so doing, Krantz says, 
he will irrefutably “establish their exis- 
tence, and then they can be protected.” 
(Arizona Daily Star, 2-23-88) 

Watt Aims Against AIDS 

Former Interior Secretary James 
Watt stated in a speech in February at 
Weber State College in Utah that he 
favors establishment of isolation camps 
for AIDS patients. Criticizing the 
lackluster efforts of people to control 
“the first politically protected disease in 
America,” Watt dared voice the question 
that torments us all: “Do you want an 
AIDS victim to sneeze on your salad. . . ?” 
(SF Chron, 2-29-88) 

Creature Emerges frem 

the Black Lagoon 

A man cycling past a sewage plant in 
Embakasi (near Nairobi, the capital of 
Kenya, and Nairobi National Park) was 
attacked by a Hippopotamus which had 
just extricated itself from a wastewater 
pond and was, understandably, vexed. 
The man soon became vexed himself, as 
the Hippo bit him on the buttocks. He 
was hospitalized with severe injuries. 

In an apparently unrelated animal at- 
tack nearby, African Elephants trampled 
a man to death in the village of Vuria 
near the Tsavo National Park. The cause 
of their dissatisfaction is unknown. (AZ 
Daily Star, 2-29-88) 

Black Caviar Sold on Black Market 

A special Soviet police force has been 
established to combat the illicit trade in 
black caviar poached in the Caspian Sea. 
The taking of caviar, which is the roe 
(mass of eggs in the ovarian membrane 
of female fish) of sturgeons, threatens 
populations of these large fish. Unfortu- 
nately, the effectiveness of the special 
force recently came into question when 
one of its members was caught with 346 
kilograms of caviar on his person (figura- 
tively speaking, of course). The contra 
band was traced to an armed poachers’ 
camp on Agrakhanski Bay, where poachers 
were found slitting the bellies of female 
sturgeon to extract the caviar. (Traffic 
Bulletin Vol.VIII No 3) 

Hitchcock Was Right! 

Indeed, for aviators the world over, the 
birds are a cause of unending anxiety. 
In the US alone, birds hit planes more 
than 1200 times a year. (See past NNN 
stories for examples.) These “bird 
strikes,” as pilots call them, cause an 


annual $25-40 million of damage to air- 
craft, according to the Federal Aviation 
Administration. Forty-four per cent of 
the birds involved are gulls. The birds’ 
primary means of plane disablement in- 
clude smashing windshields, breaking 
propellers, and clogging engines. So con- 
cerned has the FAA become that it has 
passed standards of bird-proofness, as 
it were, for airliners; and is investigating 
methods of deterring birds from air- 
ports, where many of the bird strikes 
occur. At some airports, San Francisco 
International in particular, birds appear 
to be employing mass blockades in their 
anti-aircraft efforts. Flocks of starlings 
gather on San Francisco runways, much 
to the consternation of airline and FAA 
officials. Officials are experimenting 
with cracker shells and bird distress calls 
to repel birds from runways. Yet even 
if such tactics prove effective, birds in 
the sky will remain an obstacle to human- 
ity’s invasion of the airways. Indeed, 
FAA aviation-avian collision expert Mike 
Harrison recently stated: “You cannot 
build a bird-proof airplane.” (San Jose 
Mercury News) 

One incident of avian ecotage bears 
special mention here: Last December, a 
flock of Snow Geese pelted the Presi- 
dent’s “doomsday jet” — one of the four 
planes designed for the President’s use 
in case of nuclear war. The geese de- 
stroyed two of the Boeing 747’s four en- 
gines and damaged a wing, but the crew 
was able to land the plane safely. The 
damage cost an estimated $2 million. The 
geese may have been protesting the fact 
that the National Emergency Airborne 
Command Post has four doomsday 
planes reserved for civilian and military 
leaders to use to escape into the air in 
the event of nuclear attack. (SF Chron, 
12-12-87) Each of the planes features 
computer and communications equip- 
ment which would enable the President 
and advisors to direct a US nuclear coun- 
terattack from the air — that is, unless 
the birds prevent them. 

Divers Discover Huge Fist 

Near Rhodes, Greece, divers have dis- 
covered an object on the ocean floor 
resembling a huge clenched fist. They 
speculated that it may be part of the 
ancient Colossus of Rhodes. Earth 
Firstlers with anthropological bent, how- 
ever, have opined that it dates back long 
before the flowering of Greek culture, 
back to the Pleistocene, to the age of 
the Neanderthal. 

Goose Dive-bombs Hunter 

Ignoring what he subsequently 
realized was a warning honk, an elderly 
hunter late last year was “knocked out, 
cold as a cucumber" by a 10-pound 
Canada Goose at which he had just shot. 
The hunter, appropriately named Walp, 
suffered head and shoulder injuries, and 
spent two weeks in the hospital. Sadly, 
the goose’s gunshot wounds were fatal. 
(SF Chron) 

Pheasant Ruptures Spleen Down 
Under 

Not its own, however; it was that of 
the wife of the Aussie who shot it. In 
its dying moments, the pheasant crashed 
into the back of the hunter’s wife, an 
artist who was sketching a landscape at 
the time, but who stopped as her spleen 
ruptured. (The Sun, 4-1-88; courtesy of 
Wildlife Protection Agency, POB 61, Col- 
lins St, Victoria, 3000 AUSTRALIA) 

CUT May Cut 

Church Universal and Triumphant is 
considering logging in the Tobacco Root 
Mountains near Montana’s Deerlodge 
National Forest. CUT owns 1280 acres 
there, as well as a large parcel on the 
north edge of Yellowstone National Park. 
CUT has already logged small sections 
of its Tobacco Root land and is negotiat- 
ing with lumber companies to cut more. 
(Missoulian, 12-16-87) CUT is also hoping 
to develop geothermal energy resources 
on its land near Yellowstone Park. 

Zimbabwe Poachers Shot on Sight 

Despite being embroiled in two guerrilla 
wars, Zimbabwe Prime Minister Robert 
Mugabe two years ago dispatched 100 men 
and women to protect the dwindling 
populations of Black Rhinoceros and 
other animals being destroyed by 
poachers. Patrolling 8000 square miles 
of hot Tsetse Fly country in the Zambezi 
River Valley and wearing combat 
fatigues and toting automatic rifles, 
these rangers have orders to shoot 
poachers on sight. So far, they have cap- 



tured 22 and killed 29. Black Rhino num- 
bers in Africa have plummeted from 
65,000 in 1970 to less than 5000 today. 
Zimbabwe’s Black Rhino population in- 
habiting Mana Pools National Park is Af- 
rica’s last viable breeding herd. Zim- 
babwe’s Department of National Parks 
and Wild Life Management has relocated 
about 200 rhinos to parks and game 
ranches south of Mana Pools Park. Zim- 
babwe officials say that though most of 
the poachers are indigent and unedu- 
cated men from across the river in Zam- 
bia, the real source of the problem is 
North Yemen, where ceremonial daggers 
made of rhino horn remain a symbol of 
a man’s virility (not virulence, as should 
be the case). (SF Chronicle, 9-27-87) 

Pulp Mill Poisons Herons 

A BC Forest Products pulp mill at 
Croftttft on Vancouver Island, British Co- 
lumbia, is apfnSenHypoisoning a nearby 
colony of Great Blue Herons. Last 
spring, the herons’ 57 nests hatched no 
eggs. A federal government lab analyzed 
the eggs and found them contaminated 
with 2,3,7,8-TCDD, one of 75 dioxins and 
sec'dncTonly ToTacfioactive plutonium in 
poisoning potency. Great Blue Herons 
are considered an indicator of pollutants, 
as they forage in industrialized es- 
tuaries. While the Canadian Wildlife Ser- 
vice did not explicitly blame BC Forest 
Products, CWS biologists maintain that 
the chemical signature of the contamin- 
ant in the eggs is “most similar” to those 
ofMioxins founds in chlorophenols used 
in wood processing. ( Vancouver Sun, 11- 
877Toxics frbm pulp mills are one of the 
major environmental problems in parts 
of eastern Canada, as well. 

Boycott “The Winter People” 

Those of you who go to movies would 
do well to avoid “The Winter People,” 
starring Kurt Russell, two live Grizzly 
Bears and one Grizzly hide. Shortly after 
film producer Bob Solo advertised for a 
Griz skin, a hunter arrived with a kill 
so fresh that bystanders were aghast at 
the “gamey smell.” (New York Newsday, 

11- 24-87) His nose perhaps rendered im- 
potent by years of snorting, Russell 
without hesitation wrapped himself in 
the skin, and shot the scene, a staged 
brawl between himself and the declawed 
bear. 

Cry Back the Quagga 

In 1883, the last Quagga — a subspecies 
of the Plains Zebra, native from Kenya 
south to South Africa — died in the 
Amsterdam Zoo in the Netherlands. Two 
years later, the South African govern- 
ment (never to be accused of prematurely 
promulgating progressive programs) out- 
lawed killing Quaggas. Along with 
rhinos, Wildebeest, and Gemsbok, the 
Quaggas had been largely exterminated 
by farmers seeking to eliminate compe- 
tition with their livestock. Now, how- 
ever, scientists think they may be able 
to bring back the Quagga by selective 
breeding of Plains Zebras which exhibit 
Quagga characteristics. The major pheno- 
typic difference between the Quagga and 
still extant Plains Zebras is the colora- 
tion and striping of the hide. The Cape 
Province Department of Nature and En- 
vironmental Conservation has captured 
10 zebras from Namibia and four from 
Zululand, all apparently partaking of the 
remaining distinguishing Quagga genes 
within the Plains Zebra gene pool. Scien- 
tists will breed these zebras (not liter- 
ally) and their offspring for at least 10 
years, three generations, to try to re- 
create, as it were, Quaggas. Aside from 
hide pattern, scientists think the Quagga 
differed only in terms of its voice. They 
admit doubt about their ability to re- 
create the Quagga cry. (Sacramento Bee, 

12- 22-87) 

Rogue Elephants Need Sanctuary 

As we read of yet another elephantine 
rogue on the rampage in Asia, we are 
affirmed in our conviction that Doug 
Peacock’s proposal for a Rogue Grizzly 
Bear Sanctuary needs to be translated 
into the Asian context and implemented 
there for Asiatic Elephants and other 
species which, with increasing fre- 
quency, are retaliating against encroach- 
ing humans. The most notable recent 
series of rebellions has involved an In- 
dian (Asiatic) Elephant in the remote 
northeast state of Meghalarya, India, 
who is eating his victims. Unfortunately, 
Indian authorities have put a ransom on 
the head of this vegetarian-tumed-hu- 
manitarian. Last year, the behemoth, 
who periodically storms out of the jungle 


near the border of Bangladesh, trampled 
huts in 10 villages and killed and ate 5 
people. 

Meanwhile, in Jakarta, Indonesia, the 
reform school for elephants has found 
homes for 14 recent graduates. Sadly, 
10 will be subjected to the degrading 
lives of circus performers in the US. The 
other 4 will go to Brunei. What their 
fate there will be remains uncertain, 
though it is not thought that they will 
be permitted to proceed to institutes of 
higher learning. (WA Times, 2-9-88) 

One of the many disgruntled elephants 
in Bangladesh, we may figuratively say, 
is on a highway to that school, or a fate 
worse. This elephant, when recently pro- 
voked by a blaring car horn, chased the 
vehicle down a hill, off the road, and into 
the safety of the trees, then trampled 
the vehicle and its driver to death. The 
driver, Moazzem Chowdhury, was an en- 
gineer working on a water project at the 
time. (LA Times, 2-4-88) Whether the 
elephant’s action was in protest of the 
water project (or in protest of the 
driver’s pretentious name) has not been 
disclosed. 

German Protesters Turn Pro 

West Germans have, apparently, such 
a compelling propensity toward protesta- 
tion — witness the dozens of huge anti- 
nuclear riots in West Germany in recent 
years — that a demonstrators’ rental 
service has been established in Berlin 
and Frankfurt. The demonstration mer- 
cenaries hope to sell their services to 
Germans who remain disturbed by the 
status quo, but lack the enthusiasm to 
protest in person any more. The service 
offers a wide array of protests, ranging 
from a single protester on a bicycle ped- 
dling ecological messages, to a 100 person 
action featuring 15 punks, 2 Protestant 
clergy persons (available in collar, for a 
10% surcharge), and one “genuine Central. 
American insurgent.” Renters select their 
preferred degree of violence or lack 
thereof. Choices include “violence against 
property only,” but should not exceed 
“well, who started the violence, any- 
way?” (World Press Review, 2-88) While 
news of this service may cause some us 
to fairly chortle, let us recall Machiavelli’s 
provocative discussion in The Prince on 
the merits of employing mercenaries. 


Fur in England Labeled 

Steel-jaw leg-hold traps have been 
banned in 60 countries, including Eng- 
land but not including the United States. 
British furriers thus import trapped furs 
from the US. While the British govern- 
ment rejected environmentalists’ bid to 
ban such furs from the country, the gov- 
ernment did recently agree to require 
labels on trapped fur coats telling how 
the animals were trapped. 


Anthropology Find May Support 
Foremanism 

By now, readers of this Journal are 
aware of Dave Foreman’s bizarre hypoth- 
eses regarding the imminent ice age, the 
inherent decadence of Homo sapiens, and 
the scattered survival of the Neanderthal 
gene among contemporary humans. 
Rather than guffaw uproariously at 
Foreman’s seemingly tendentious rea- 
soning, however, it would behoove us to 
judge his premises on their own merits, 
rather than on the scientific merits of 
their chief protagonist. Indeed, one of 
Dave’s dogmas recently may have been 
lent marginal credibility by the discovery 
of 92,000 year old fossils of anatomically 
modern humans in a cave in lower Galilee, 
Israel. This find more than doubles the 
accepted age of the earliest modem 
humans, and supports the Afro-genesis 
theory. According to this theory, early 
humans evolved in Africa, not in several 
places independently, and were not di- 
rect descendents of Neanderthals. Many 
scientists now think proto-humans split 
into two main groups about 100, 000 years 
ago, one remaining in Africa, the other 
migrating to Eurasia. (Sac Bee, 2-16-88) 
The cave fossils indicate that modem 
humans settled southwest Asia before 
Neanderthals arrived. (Neanderthals 
lived in different parts of Asia and 
Europe from about 200,000 years ago 
until 35,000 years ago.) This may cor- 
roborate Foreman’s hypothesis that 
Neanderthals and early humans (Cro- 
Magnons) mixed genes before the Nean- 
derthals were eliminated — thus the 
Neanderthal gene that periodically re- 
appears in the likes of St. Theresa de 
Avila, John Muir, Mary Wollstonecraft, 


and Rachel Cars on. (St. Theresa and her 
Church might dispute the claim that she 
was part Neanderthal). As for Foreman’s 
Ice Age hypothesis: he’s clinging to it 
tenaciously despite the growing consen- 
sus among the scientific community that 
the Greenhouse Effect is causing a global 
warming. Foreman sides with such 
minority scientists as James Lovelock in 
believing that the mainstream scientific 
community is deluding the masses. In a 
future issue of the Journal, we hope to 
settle the Abbey vs Foreman debate: 
“Fire or Ice: Which Will Consume Hu- 
manity.” Ed, being a desert rat, is cheer- 
ing for global warming to end the indus- 
trial plague. 

Biotech Used Backward 
We are dismayed to report tha t Ind u§x 
trial Worker reports that the Chicago 
Rewter , 'reports that University of Wis- 
consin scientists reporiTtiying to add a 
gene to types of trees grown for paper 
What would make the trees more resis- 
tant to weed killers. In effect, rather 
thantryifig to make the trees more resis- 
tant to insects and other “pests” (as less 
unreasonable biotechnologists have long 
promised), so that fewer chemical appli- 
cations are “needed,” the Wisconsin 
genetic engineers are seeking to make 
the trees able to withstand heavier doses 
of such chemicals. 

Senator Advocates 
Worthless Exchange 
Senator Tim Wirth (D-CO) has pro- 
posed an international exchange sure to 
anger animal rights activists. Noting the 
success of recent US-USSR culture ex- 
changes, Wirth suggested that the next 
trade ought to be American rodeos for 
Soviet Cossacks or a Republic of Georgia 
riding team. The Soviet culture minister, 
Vasily Zakharov, visiting the US in Feb- 
ruary, was not enthusiastic but promised 
to consider it. He proposed a more 
reasonable program of joint US-USSR 
art exhibitions in both countries. (NYT, 
2-3-88) What with Reagan reigning, and 
the embarrassing actions of various US 
Congresspersons, one might reasonably 
fear that the US is coming to be viewed 
as a nation given to buffoonery. 


International. . . 

Continued from page 15 
by 40%. 

The environment inland is being dam- 
aged too. Tailings have amassed to form 
a veritable desert in the bay. During 
the dry season, winds carry the fine 
particles inland, covering agricultural 
lands, destroying plants and con- 
taminating water. 

When Marcos fled the Philippines in 
February 1986, hopes soared that the 
new government of President Corazon 
Aquino would aid the fisher families. 
In November 1986, the National Pollu- 
tion Control Commission (NPCC) or- 
dered Marcopper to transfer the tail- 
ings to its inland tailings pond. But this 
has not been implemented, and the 
NPCC was abolished with the reorgani- 
sation of the Department of Environ- 
ment and Natural Resources. Attorneys 
representing the fishers have appealed 
to the new Secretary of Environment 
and Natural Resources to resume public 
hearings and to proceed with establish- 
ment of the Pollution Adjudication 
Board. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Please ad- 
dress polite letters to: President Cora- 
zon Aquino, Malacanan Palace, Man- 
ila, PHILIPPINES; Secretary, De- 
partment of Environment and Natu- 
ral Resources, Visayas Avenue, 
Quezon City, Metro Manila, PHILIP- 
PINES; and John Walton, President, 
Placer Development Ltd, PO Box 
49330, Bentall Postal Station, Van- 
couver, BC, V7X 1PL CANADA. Send 
copies to APPEN and to campaign 
coordinator Ma Aida Velasquez, 
Lingkod Tao-Kalikasan, PO Box 3153, 
Manila, PHILIPPINES. 

— APPEN, c/o SAM, 43 Salween Rd, 
10050 Penang, MALAYSIA 

US GARBAGE IMPERIALISM: 

Now that South Africa has become a 
scapegoat for many of humanity’s in- 
adequacies and frustrations, American 
money goons have found it a convenient 
land in which to unload banned and 
dangerous poisons. The herbicide 2,4-D 


(a key ingredient in the infamous “Agent 
Orange” sprayed in Vietnam to destroy 
huge tracts of rainforest) is being pro- 
moted for the sugar cane plantations 
of Natal, South Africa’s eastern pro- 
vince. Stockpiles of herbicides and in- 
secticides produced in the United 
States that have been banned for use 
in the US are being dumped on Third 
World countries by US corporations. 
Also, the US is seeking international 
dumping grounds for the astronomical 
amounts of toxic chemical and nuclear 
wastes that it produces. 

SOVIET DESTRUCTION OF AF- 
RICAN WILDLIFE: Since the late 
1950s, the Soviet Union has sent an es- 
timated 50 million automatic weapons 
(such as the AK-47) to “liberation” 
movements throughout the African con- 
tinent, and more are being brought in 
regularly. These weapons can now be 
found in most, if not all, African coun- 
tries. Supporting so-called “liberation 
struggles” has amounted to nothing 
more than Soviet neo-colonialism 
spreading Soviet control in a mineral- 
rich continent. This mass importation 
of modern weapons has had a disastrous 
effect on African wildlife and tribal 
peoples. 

“Liberation” in Africa has become a 
hollow term. With exploding human 
populations and consequent ecological 
degradation (deforestation, overgraz- 
ing, etc.) there will not be liberation 
for anyone except elite members of de- 
spotic regimes that stay in power by 
brute force. At present, the AIDS 
epidemic represents the strongest po- 
tential check on human population 
growth. It is thought that some areas 
of central Africa — where AIDS is most 
prevalent — may experience some de- 
gree of depopulation by the early part 
of the next century. 

Concurrent with the withdrawal of 
European colonialism from Africa dur- 
ing the 1960s and ’70s, the Soviets tried 
to replace the old colonial power struc- 
tures with their own brand. By intro- 
ducing an exotic, white man’s ideology 
(Marxism) into a continent with strong 
tribalistic traditions and their own 
dynamic political frameworks, the 
Soviets have catalyzed yet another vir- 
ulent cause for fighting in a region al- 
ready riddled with conflict. White Rus- 
sian Marxism simply does not work in 
black Africa. Look at the Soviet Union’s 
three alleged success stories: Ethiopia, 
Angola, and Mozambique. The results 
of forcing Marxism upon diverse, 
tribalistic, agrarian peoples have been 
mass starvation, cultural disruption, in- 
terminable wars and innumerable re- 
fugees. 

Whereas a generation ago, most Af- 
ricans (and “great white hunters") pur- 
sued the herds of wild animals with 
bows and poison-tipped arrows, spears, 
or hunting rifles, today’s “sportsman” 
(every poacher, criminal, and bush ban- 
dito) can slaughter many animals in a 
matter of minutes with the efficient dis- 
charge of an AK-47. 

A case in point: a senior wildlife offi- 
cial in Zambia recently stated that the 
nation’s wildlife is being decimated at 
an unprecedented rate. Poachers are 
using sophisticated weapons left over 
from the days of the Rhodesian Civil 
War. Even though 25 poachers have re- 
cently been shot dead in Zambia’s war 
against poaching, the overall situation 
is grim. In one district that had 8000 
Black Rhinos in 1975, fewer than 200 
survive today. Africa’s Black Rhino 
population as a whole has crashed from 
an estimated 100,000 during the 1960s 
to about 4000 today. 

While the poachers have AK-47s and 
in some cases have organized and inter- 
nationally sponsored poaching gangs, 
the wildlife scouts, rangers, and anti- 
poaching patrol persons are armed only 
with hunting rifles for self-defense. 
Many heroic wildlife protectors have 
been murdered in the line of duty. The 
story is the same in most of Africa’s 50 
plus countries. African game rangers 
must now be trained in anti-terrorist 
tactics as well as anti-poaching skills. 

Just a decade ago, great numbers of 
large mammals such as the African 
Elephant, Black Rhino, Giraffe, and 
Wildebeest could still be seen inside and 
outside of game parks. Now it is rare 
to see large mammals outside of Africa’s 
wildlife reserves, and populations 
within some reserves are being drasti- 
cally reduced. 

— Moses Harris, biologist in Africa 
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Logger’s Diary 
(The Turning Point) 


John Muir 
Could Have 
Been Another 
Edison 

by Jeff Poniewaz 

John Muir could have been another 
Edison. He had that kind of mechanical 
genius. When he was 20 and still lived 
on his father’s farm in Wisconsin, he 
constructed intricate gadgets whittled 
out of hickory. They much impressed 
university scientists when he displayed 
them at a fair in Madison in 1860. 

But he also had a genius for Nature 
observation and appreciation. And ulti- 
mately his love of Nature prevailed over 
his love of machines. But it took an ex- 
perience comparable to Saul’s on the 
road to Damascus. 

In 1867, when he was 29, he was a 
factory laborer in Indiana. One night 
he stayed late at the factory to adjust 
a new belt on a machine. Suddenly the 
sharp file he was using slipped, flew 
up, and pierced his right eye. Without 
saying a word he walked to a window, 
his hand cupped over his eye. There in 
the moonlight, he saw the white aque- 
ous humor of his eye drop into his hand. 
The sight in that eye vanished. The 
other eye went sympathetically blind. 
For a month he had to stay in a dark 
room while doctors hoped the aqueous 
humor would regenerate. 

His sight then returned and he celeb- 
rated by walking 1000 miles to the Gulf 
of Mexico. From there he took ship 
around South America to California, 
where he rescued the redwoods from 
extermination. In California he became 
the Moses of Wilderness, leading as 
much of the wilds as he could beyond 
human bondage. 

“God has to nearly kill us sometimes, 
to teach us lessons,” he declared when 
his vision returned. Later he wrote, 
“John the Baptist was not more eager 
to get all his fellow sinners into the Jor- 
dan than I to baptize all of mine in the 
beauty of God’s mountains.” 

He had planned to take ship to Brazil, 
to explore the Amazon Forest. But due 
to a fever he contracted in the Deep 
South, which was already more tropical 
than this Scotsman was used to, he de- 
cided to bypass the Amazon for Califor- 
nia instead. 

The redwood trees never needed a 
John Muir more than the Amazon 
Forest needs a John Muir now. Every 
day, 144,000 acres of rainforest are cut 
down — an area the size of Indiana each 
year. These rainforests are geysers of 



life-giving oxygen that nourish the at- 
mosphere of the entire planet. Once 
they’re cleared, they can’t grow back, 
and in most cases the soil turns to de- 
sert. For a few years, though, wealthy 
men can become wealthier by grazing 
cattle on the ruins — cattle to supply 
cheap beef for pet food and fast-food 
restaurants. Turning rainforests into 
hamburgers is an even more insane 
waste than turning redwoods into 
grape-stakes. 

Henry Ford was the first to propose 
the eradication of the Amazon — so that 
rubber tree plantations could supply 
tires for his automobile assembly lines. 
But the technology did not then exist 
to effect such vast destruction. Today 
the technology does exist and is exter- 
minating 100 acres per minute. 

John Muir and Andrew Carnegie both 
came to America from Scotland in the 
1840s. In the American history 
textbook most widely used in colleges 
in 1968, Carnegie receives seven page 
citations in the index. Muir isn’t even 
mentioned! A good gauge of our so- 
called civilization. Had Muir pursued 
his technological rather than his 
naturalist tendencies, he might not have 
been overlooked by Bruce Catton and 
his co-editors in 1968. 

What John Muir said about the sheep 
in Yosemite is even more accurate con- 
cerning the cows of the Amazon. They 
too are a plague of “hooved locusts.” 
The Amazon Forest is worth more than 
1000 Brazilias, just as Hetch Hetchy 
was worth more than 100 San Francis- 
cos! But whereas the planet could sur- 
vive the flooding of Muir’s beloved 
Hetch Hetchy Valley, it might not sur- 
vive the desertification of the Amazon. 

As Muir saved the redwood trees 
from the sheep-herders, so someone, or 
ones, must save the rainforests from the 
hamburger-herders. A few years ago 
my heart sank to hear that an area of 
rainforest equal to the state of Pennsyl- 
vania was being wiped out annually. In 
the July 17, 1985, Milwaukee Journal 
I read it was an area equal to an Indiana 
per year. The March 31, 1986, US News 
& World Report said it was a Nebraska 
per year. Next year will it be a Texas 
or Alaska? 

Earth’s rainforests need all the John 
Muirs they can get. Let’s get it down 
to a Rhode Island next year. And zero 
the year after that. 

Jeff Poniewaz, poet and essayist, is 
the author of the highly acclaimed 
Dolphin Leaping In The Milky Way 
(available from EF! books). 


by Mark Gaffney 

Cameron Pass, Colorado, 1977 

Nov 19: High winds on the pass today. 
Made worse because the swath for the 
new highway was widened. My section 
now is just a narrow strip of forest un- 
naturally exposed. By 11 AM big trees 
were blowing down all around me. Too 
dangerous to work so I packed it in. 

Nov 21: What a night! Around three 
I woke up in a cold sweat, shaking all 
over. I dreamed how the big trees got 
together, conspiring to rub out us cut- 
ters — one at a time. God, there’s such 
a narrow margin of safety as it is. Like 
the close call I had last week when a 
big spruce slipped off the stump. It 
happened so fast there was no time to 
react. It just missed crushing me like 
a fly. I almost crapped in my pants. 

By the time I got back to sleep it 
was starting to get light. Later, at work, 
I was like cold molasses all morning, 
watching every move, and getting al- 
most nothing done. But by noon I was 
ok, back in the old groove. 

Nov 22: Big storm moving in. Winter 
has been late this year. We’ve been lucky 
until now. The big plows worked all day 
to keep the road open to the Cameron 
Summit. Yesterday the operation over 
on Deadman Mountain shut down for 


the winter. 

Nov 25: This will be the final entry. 
Today was one in a million. I will tell 
it just as it was. For some reason I re- 
member every detail so vividly. 

It was a gray dawn and bitter cold. 
No more wind. Light snow was still fal- 
ling as I trudged to work, saw in hand, 
down the line of pickup trucks. Engines 
idling. Muted talk from the heated cabs. 
No men, just fogged windshields. Smell 
of coffee. Tough to get going. 

The logging dock was empty except 
for Frank, trying to start the cherry 
picker. I wave good morning. “God 
damn it’s cold” is all he says, stamping 
his feet. 

Then I turn to the left, off the road, 
through Friday’s timber. Fresh snow, 
knee deep. Making trail, snaps of twigs 
beneath, down the clean lodgepole 
break to the virgin stand. I pause, alone 
now. Everything so different in the new 
snow. A camp robber bird squacks on 
a branch overhead. Is it a welcome or 
a warning? Maybe for the first time 
ever, I ask myself: why am I doing this? 

Cold creeping in. Keep moving! I 
check the saw. Oil and gas ok. Chain 
tension right. Switch ON. Throttle set. 
The ripstart: yank once, twice, three 
times. The 262 Husqvama comes 
screaming to life. Shrouds of steel-blue 
smoke. Its shrill wail ... a killing song. 

First tree of the day, a grandaddy yel- 
low pine. Sizing it up and down, I move 
in: quick bite of the chain, saw eating 
wood, huge chips, smell of pitch, wedge 
flies. Now the back cut, straight, 
momentary pause, then the shudder . . . 
tree ripping free. Looking up, I step 
back, standing clear. 

The topple: slow at first . . . and, I 
can tell, right where I wanted it, gain- 
ing speed and momentum slowly, stead- 
ily, the final rush to earth. Snow and 
branches flying. 

All done in a few brief seconds and 
so unthinking, like Jack the logger at 
the Town Pump last weekend. God was 
he ever plastered. His rank answer 
swept aside philosophy: “Loggin’ ain’t 
for pussies,, kid” he Said just before he 
barfed all oVer the bar. What a clod! 


Shutting off the saw, I gaped at that 
big carcass of a tree, maybe 36 inches 
on the butt, an inexplicable feeling com- 
ing over me. 

Thousands, maybe tens of thousands 
of times I’d dropped trees like that one. 
No big deal. So what’s so damn special 
about this one? Hell, I used to love to 
watch ’em fall. 

That’s when I noticed the stump, sap 
still flowing up through the frozen 
ground. I guess that’s what did it. Some- 
thing just snapped. I felt dazed. I re- 
member I turned, and looked across the 
widening gash spread before me. The 
huge clearcut would never recover. Too 
exposed to wind. Most of the thin top- 
soil had already blown away. It should 
never have been cut. I wasn’t even 
aware of the cold anymore, just kind of 
sick inside. It was weird. Then — can 
you believe it? — - 1 started blubbering 
like a little kid. 

In a minute or so I came to, though 
it seemed like hours. Picking up the saw, 
I realized it was finished. My days as 
a logger were ended. I retraced my 
steps to the pickup. 

By then, I was feeling light all over. 
And cozy warm. The snow had stopped. 
The storm was breaking up. Way off in 
the West toward the Medicine Bow 
Range the sky was already clearing. 


Coyote at 
the Movies 

by Tim McNulty 

We’ve all seen it before — 
Weyerhauser, Georgia Pacific, Simpson 
Timber, Crown — the same forestry 
promo film, rundown of the industry 
from forest tree to suburb box; but 
when Coyote got hold of the lost film 
can, and took a look at the end of the 
reel, he knew immediately how to run 
it, and invited all his friends. 

So — the finished tract houses and 
tormented lawns and shrubs, that so 
upset and displaced all the animals 
there, became the beginning. 

“Here we are,” said Coyote, and all 
agreed. 

But suddenly there appeared a crew 
of human workers who carefully and 
quickly began taking the houses down 
— shingle by board by window by door, 
and loading the pieces into trucks. In 
a flash the tracks had delivered the 
lumber to a great lodge Coyote told 
them was the lodge of Many Healing 
Wheels, told them he’d been there him- 
self at night and seen it all. Inside, the 
great wheels, with teeth sharper than 
Beaver’s, spin all the boards back into 
logs again. No one had ever seen any- 
thing like this. (Even Coyote was taken 
aback at the sight.) And in awe they 
watched the logs be carried by huge 
machines larger than elephants and 
loaded onto long tracks which — driving 
backward so the trees could steer them 
to exactly where they wanted to be — 
carried them through many small towns 
far into the mountains on special roads 
built just for them. It was such a won- 
derful sight even the Old Man himself 
had to smile. All those old trees going 
back home. 
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THIS ISSUE: PAGANISM 


PAGANISM, NATURE, AND 
DEEP ECOLOGY 


by Alan R. Drengson 

If we accept current hypotheses 
about human origins, we must acknowl- 
edge that humans lived for a long time 
without the benefit of what we now call 
science. Our distant ancestors did not 
live in cities or villages, but in the 
wilderness. Not long ago the rural vil- 
lage was the main home for most people. 

The cultures that existed before the 
rise of agriculture tended to be 
nomadic. They had neither urban cul- 
ture nor writing. They had a different 
sense of time and history than what de- 
veloped after the literate revolution. 
Human religions tend to vary in form 
depending on the technology practices 
of their social context. Primitivism, as 
a form of religion that is Nature- 
oriented, is how we might refer to the 
i religions of humans prior to the agricul- 
j tural and literate revolutions. By ‘primi- 
I tive’ (or ‘primal’) we do not mean un- 
| sophisticated or crude, but original, 

I: first or initial. 

The word ‘pagan’ came into use in the 
Roman world in Christian times to refer 
to the religions of those who were not 
Christian “soldiers.” ‘Pagan’ meant a 
peasant, a country dweller, one who had 
not heard and taken to heart the “word” 
of Christ. Although it sprouted in a con- 
text of tribal, agrarian religions, Chris- 
tianity took root in the West in the urban 
centers of the civilization. Thus, it 
tended to associate itself with the liter- 
ate traditions and texts. In the western 
cities, it supplanted the older Greek and 
Roman polytheisms. It was with these 
that it largely came into conflict, and 
it was these to which the term ‘pagan’ 
was first applied. Hence, ‘pagan’ meant 
someone who was not Jewish or Chris- 
tian, and who continued to practice the 
rites of the old polytheistic religions and 
the pre-Christian, agricultural societies; 
but it also began to be applied to the 

About Nerthus 

With this issue of Earth First!, we 
begin a new semi-regular supplement 
entitled Nerthus. The purpose of 
Nerthus is to bring together in one 
forum various opinions on topics of 
interest to the radical environmental 
movement. By concentrating on one 
theme at a time, Nerthus will help give 
an overview of the approaches the EF! 
readership is bringing to the project 
called Deep Ecology. Appropriately, 
then, our inaugural issue deals with 
paganism, which might be termed the 
first form of Deep Ecology. I thank Pro- 
fessor Drengson, Fridjon Stephansson, 
and Cecelia Ostrow for their contribu- 
tions; the many other people whose 
manuscripts we could not use due to 
lack of space; and the folks at the EF! 
Journal who made Nerthus possible. 

We welcome suggestions on topics you 
would like to see discussed in this for- 
mat, and we hope you’ll contribute to 
a lively debate by submitting thoughtful 
manuscripts. 


Nature religions of nonagricultural 
peoples. 

The polytheistic, pagan religions of 
both the Greeks and the Romans had 
earlier, non-literate origins. They went 
back to the religions of the hunter- 
gatherers, the tribal cultures of the 
primal (or first) peoples, which pre- 
ceeded the rise of agriculture and urban 
civilization. 

Although it attempted to eliminate 
paganism, Christianity has some of its 
own roots in various forms of paganism. 
Without an understanding of these pagan 
backgrounds and their connection to 
Nature, it is difficult to understand 
Christianity in a fully historical and 
philosophical sense. Christianity bor- 
rowed liberally from pagan festivals, 
rituals, and holidays, and it was infil- 
trated by certain forms of pagan religious 
vitality in its earliest teachings. Although 
they were written down in Greek, Chris- 
tian texts recounted sermons and teach- 
ings delivered, for the most part, outside 
the cities, by a teacher named Jesus, 
who spent much time in the wilderness. 
His teachings were a further develop- 
ment of an older, oral tradition, upon 
I which Judaism was based. 

The Gospels are filled with positive 
references to Nature, and many of 
Jesus’ stories and sayings evoke our 
deepest feelings for the natural world. 

1 Indeed, some interpretations of Chris- 
tianity emphasize these connections, and 
this gives rise to the type of respect for 
Nature found in the poems and writings 
of St. Francis - patron saint of animals. 
In addition, those interpretations of 
Christianity which hold that the world 
is the body of Christ view the whole 
world as sacred. The body truly is, in 
this view, the temple of the Lord, and 
the Earth is His cathedral. The world 
as body of Christ doctrine has many af- 
finities with older pantheistic, primal, 
, Nature religions. 


In the next issue of Nerthus, the re- 
lationship between Deep Ecology and 
science will be discussed. Although ecol- 
ogy itself is a science, tensions exist 
between Deep Ecology and the scientific 
world view. Are the two compatible? Are 
movements like John Berger’s Restora- 
tion Ecology, with its use of engineering 
and scientific models of nature, the road 
radical environmentalism should take, 
or are they merely another excuse for 
continued management of wilderness? 
What are the roles of science and scien- 
tists in the environmental crisis and its 
solution? 

Submit manuscripts to Nerthus, POB 
3897, Anaheim, CA 92803. 

-Christopher Manes 


The elements of paganism in Christ- 
ianity which most concern us here are 
those having to do with the older Nature 
religions, for it is the insights of these 
religions that connect Deep Ecology and 
ithe Old Ways. From an understanding 
of this conjunction of elements, we can 
(get some sense of what is meant by a 
I future or neo-primitive. 

In the ancient, oral, nonagricultural 
religions, Nature was the primary sub- 
ject of worship and source of ritual. In 
pagan practices were preserved complex 
patterns of diverse cultural elements, 


u. 


ui 
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conveyed through oral traditions and ac- 
tive participation: Nature’s patterns 
and meanings are pervasive, and woven 
through the fabric of their way of life. 
Each person is a source of knowledge 
of Nature. The perception of the natural 
world is holistic. It is not based on 
analysis or quantification. It involves a 
direct, firsthand experience of the ap- 
parent patterns of Nature, its course, 
its ongoing creative flow. Various forms 


[ EF! editor’s note: We have a topic 
to suggest: “Is Deep Ecology IBM- 
Compatible?” There has, thus far, been 
little questioning of environmentalists’ 
increasing reliance on computers. Are 
computers truly a boon to our preserva- 
tion efforts? Are they an example of 
appropriate technology? Will they con- 
tribute to a decentralization of power 
within national political systems and/or 
within the environmental movement it- 
self? Will they empower local activists? 
Or are complicators instead an example 
of dangerous high technology, which 
will lead to greater power for those with 
money, and which will render local im- 
pecunious activists impotent as informa- 
tion increasingly becomes accessible 
only via computer? Or are computers 
neither good nor bad, their worth to 
be judged based only upon how they 
are used?] 


of paganism involve such practices as 
shamanism, celebration of the Great 
Spirit, divination, trance-speaking, 
magic, witchcraft and the worship of the 
great Goddess. Christian opponents of 
paganism associated these with the 
devil and Satanism, but the devil is a 
Christian concept, and Satanism is an 
aberration of the goodness and love of 
Christianity - these traits turned into 
their opposites. It has nothing to do 
with paganism. 

In some respects, it is misleading to 
call the Nature Ways of paganism “reli- 
gions,” since the term ‘religion’ normally 
suggests something formally organized. 
Indeed, Martin Buber and others have 



noted that Christianity became a religion 
based primarily on systems of beliefs 
and propositions. As such, it substi- 
tuted secondhand knowledge for first- 
hand experience. During certain periods, 
Christian society was dominated by tex- 
tual interpretations and disputations. 
As it developed in Europe, it was a reli- 
gion of the book and cathedral, not one 
of the plain and grove. The older Greek 
and Roman polytheisms were religions 
of the grove and field, agricultural or 
agrarian Nature religions that were de- 
scendents of the Old Ways of hunting 
and gathering cultures. The preoccupa- 
tion with cathedral and text as opposed 
to Nature, and the rift between city and 
country, were sources of conflict between 
Christians and pagans. 

Early Christian doctrine was power- 
fully influenced by philosophies that 
had their ultimate source in the earlier 
hunting and gathering cults. However, 
mainstream Christianity turned away 
from the implications of embodied life 
as celebrated by the primal religions. 
Instead, it emphasized disembodied 
existence, the glory of the spirit alone. 
Christianity was directly influenced by 
Gnosticism, and Gnosticism was formed 
from the spirit/body two-world ontol- 
ogy of Neo-Pythagoreanism and Neo- 
Platonism. Earlier Pythagoreanism 
went back through the Orphic cults, 
thence to the shamanism of hunting and 

continued on page 20 
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PAGANISM, NATURE, AND 

argued that current industrial practices, 
coupled with human population levels, 
have created a network of problems that 
Continued from page 19 threaten to destroy the planet. What 

preted - but as a practical understanding needs to be stressed is that the failure 

gathering primal religions. For the of and adaptation to the natural world. If of industrial society to value Nature as 

Gnostics, that which is of the body is an understanding of this conjunction of more than resource or instrument has 

mixed with delusions; it is temporary, elements, we can get some sense of what made it impossible for it to solve its 

and not of fundamental importance. is meant by a future or neo-primitive. “environmental” problems without 

It is doubtful that this dualism was The primal Nature religions were a transforming itself, for these are not 

any more than conceptual and exposi- central part of human life for thousands environmental problems, but failures of 

tional for Pythagoras. It was not, in of years prior to the rise of agricultural, character and culture, 

other words, a deep ontological divide, urban society. They did not have the Many agree (e.g., Deep Ecologists, 

but was used' for purposes "bf spiritual soteriological structures of later reli- social ecologists, et al) that fundamental 

cultivation. Unfortunately, over time gions, precisely because those who changes in industrial society are neces- 

dualistic ontology prevailed, and it was , dwelt in Nature did not feel dislocated, sary, if we are to survive. Our survival, 

this which influenced the development nor did they see Nature as something it is clear, depends on the continued sur- 

of early Christianity through Gnosti- : to transcend or control. Their stories, vival of Nature wild and free. To ensure 

cism. Christianity, in departure from rituals, dancing and songs kept them this, large wilderness areas must be pre- 

the Gospels, came to deprecate the tuned to the creative processes of Na- served, for wilderness is Nature as it 

body and things associated with it, such j ture, for all that they needed to know is in and for itself. It is, most com- 

as this world. Christian attitudes toward 


DEEP ECOLOGY 


human sexuality, Nature, paganism, 
and the Earth, were all influenced by 
this spirit/matter dualism. Major forms 
of Christianity in time became a religion 
of the other world. The pathologies of 
such other-worldliness are well-known, 
and though it is important at a certain 
stage in one’s development to be able 
to distinguish between mind and body, 
spirit and matter, it is also important 
not to turn this into an ontological gulf 
that depreciates the embodied life. 

It is worth noting that most of the 
major religions arose about the same 
time. When we say “major religions” 
we refer to Christianity, Hinduism, 
Judaism, Buddhism, Confucianism and 
to the other religions of civilizations 
which are large and complex organiza- 
tions. One of the dominant characteris- 
tics of these religions is that they have 
soteriological (salvational) structures. 
A soteriological structure presents a 
diagnosis, prognosis and therapy for the 
ills of the human condition. For example, 
Christianity and Buddhism describe the 
human condition as fallen or unen- 
lightened. This is state of sin or samsara 
from which we want to be released. 
(Here the problem of evil or of dukkha 
is also addressed.) There is a higher, 
perfect state (kingdom of heaven, or 
nirvana), and it is possible for humans 
to reach it. Both religions offer practices 
which will enable the person to purify 
or perfect the self so as to realize a state 
of bliss, completion and resolution of 
life’s fundamental anxieties. In the 
major religions, then, humans are seen 

We find nothing like these 
soteriological structures in 
paganism. Primal pagans 
accept the world as it is, and 
try to align themselves with it. 
There is not an ideal state to 
which Nature will be called in 
the future. Nature is already 
perfect as it is. 

as living in a state of disharmony and 
imperfection, and there is something 
they can do to transcend this state. 

We find nothing like these soteriolog- 
ical structures in paganism. Primal 
pagans accept the world as it is, and 
try to align themselves with it. There 
is not an ideal state to which Nature 
will be called in the future. Nature is 
already perfect as it is. The aim of pagan 
religions is to continue and to have the 
Earth continue. The pagan finds com- 
pletion and meaning through participa- 
tion in this world. Thus, at its best, 
primal paganism is a highly adaptive 
religious, ecological practice. 

To be sure, there are forms of 
Buddhism and Christianity in which it 
is said that our principal problems are 
caused by ignorance of our own true 
nature, and so an ignorance of Nature. 
Zen Buddhism was strongly influenced 
by ancient Taoism, and in Japan by Shin- 
toism, and these both go back to the 
shamanistic paganism of hunting- 
gathering cultures. In them, Nature’s 
way is seen as the Way. In Taoism, one 
does not strive to follow Nature. On the 
contrary, striving will put one in conflict 
with It. Nature does not strive. Yet It is 
bountiful. Going with the flow of Nature 
is not a matter of calculation but of holis- 
tic responsiveness. This should not be 
understood as quietistic mysticism - 
which is how it has often been inter- 



to thrive was continuously revealed by 
the processes of Nature within and 
around them. In sum, the paganism of 
the Old Ways was an ongoing, creative 
cultural process. It was not bound by 
texts or central authority. It was not a 
product of one or two minds, but of the 
community as a whole. It was an expres- 
sion of Nature’s spontaneity. 

The paganism of the agricultural 
societies could be said to represent reli- 
gions of transition. Roman and Greek 
polytheisms, for example, retained 
many of the characteristics of the primal 
religions, but they gradually became 
less participatory and more urban cen- 
tered. As Christianity developed in the 
literate urban centers, it displaced this 
paganism rooted in the agricultural 
countryside. In more recent times, as 
Christianity paved the way for the de- 
velopment of modem science, its own 
desacralization of the world lent force 
to the conjunction of science and tech- 
nology in the creation of modem indus- 
trialism, a social form almost devoid of 
respect for Nature. Modem industrial 
culture in turn not only undermined 
pagan cultures everywhere on Earth, it 
also came into conflict with Christianity. 
This brings us to the current situation. 

Modem, Western, industrial culture, 
regardless of ideological or cultural con- 
texts, is a religion of the fourth wave. 
In the first wave were the primal pagan 
religions; in the second were the pagan 
polytheisms of the urban agricul- 
turalists; in the third was the urban 
Christianity of Western historical cul- 
ture; and in the fourth is the secular 
religion of progress, of urban indus- 
trialism. Its ideals exclude the last 
vestiges of paganism, for paganism, as 


pletely, the uncontrolled development 
of the world as a creative evolutionary 
process. In pagan Nature religions, this 
is a major theme: The world is an on- 
going, creative process to which we 
must pay close attention. We come to 
know it by letting it speak to us, by 
being in it in a myriad of ways. So, be 
the tree, be the wolf, the flowers, and 
the mountains. They teach us how to 
live with ecological wisdom. We know 
these things from Native American 
spirituality. 

In the primal religions, it was com- 
/ mon to gain one’s adult identity by 
| spending time alone in the wilderness 
} in fasting and purification. After a 
t while, visions and animal helpers would 

> appear. One’s sense of identity would 
u- be extended, made more complete. This 
^ direct contact with Nature was the 

> pagan’s main source of inspiration and 
' creativity. For primal pagans, every- 
y thing in Nature is a teacher. By this 

l approach, primal pagan cultures were 
\ able to maintain harmony with Nature 
for millennia. 

An ecological understanding of en- 
vironmental problems helps us realize 
that our war with Nature is ultimately 
a war against our own kind. Science 
alone cannot solve our problems, for 
commitment to saving the Earth and 
respect for Nature are not scientific; 
they are moral and religious. Further- 
more, they require holistic understand- 
ing, and there is no science for the 
creation of holistic vision; this is more 
art than science. 

Here is where Deep Ecology comes in. 
When we use the term ‘Deep Ecology’ 
here, we refer to the philosophical ap- 
proach described by George Sessions, 


we have noted, has its roots in the wor- 
ship of Nature. This brings us to these 
/questions: How is paganism relevant to 
our current problematic, and how is 
Deep Ecology connected with this? Is 
the vision of the future primitive a vis- 
ion of a new Nature religion, a new form 
of primal paganism? 

* First, our problematic: It need not be 


.Bill Devall, Arne Naess, and others. 
They have emphasized that the Deep 
Ecology approach acknowledges the 
needs for direct experience of Nature, 
large wilderness, recognizing the inher- 
• ent value of all beings, and the need 
jbr Self-realization and maturity. Using 
Naess’ terminology, we can say that the 
follower of the Deep Ecology Way prac- 


tices extended self-identification. In 
this extended identification one not 
only realizes the inherent values of Na- 
ture, one realizes a much larger Self. 
This extension of self-identification also 
involves an extension of one’s concerns, 
commitments, and political actions. This 
sense of extended caring was expressed 
well in Spinoza’s observation that we 
are as large as our loves. Love of one’s 

Science alone cannot solve our 
problems, for commitment to 
saving the Earth and respect 
for Nature are not scientific; 
they are moral and religious. 
Furthermore, they require 
holistic understanding, and 
there is no science for the 
creation of holistic vision; this 
is more art than science. 


self, to be complete, must be love of 
others and the Earth. An understanding 
of this love opens the way to a rapproch- 
ement between the Christian teachings 
of the Sermon on the Mount and the 
respect for Nature at the heart of primal 
paganism. It also allows us to see how 
other religions, such as Buddhism and 
Hinduism, can enter into this enlarged 
ecosophic dialogue. Deep Ecology pro- 
vides a philosophical framework that 
allows the gathering of -these diverse 
elements together in a coherent way 
relevant to our contemporary world. 

Future primitivism involves the re- 
emergence of the primal Nature reli- 
gions, not as a refuge from contemporary 
responsibilities, but as part of a new, 
more vital culture involving a synthesis 
of the deep ecological elements of our 
traditions with new forms of technology 
practice and self-cultivation that enable 
the modem urban human to reconnect 
with the body and Nature. Deep Ecology 
as articulated by Naess, and by Sessions 
and Devall in their book Deep Ecology, 
is a philosophical approach with religious 
dimensions. These dimensions indicate 
the importance of living and acting in 
certain ways, not just thinking a certain 
line. The roots of future primitivism and 
Deep Ecology are both in the immediate 
experience of Nature as a perfect, living 
and creative process. 

The animism of paganism involves the 
insight (shared by Deep Ecology) that 
Nature is not controlled from one place, 
but is characterized by myriads of be- 
ings, each striving to realize itself, each 
expressing its vital nature spontane- 
ously. The overall harmony of Nature 
is the collective result of these actions 
and interactions. Because humans are 
self-reflexive, culture-creating, lan- 
guage-using, intellectual animals who 
develop egos, they can fall out of har- 
mony with Nature, if they become too 
wedded to past cultural and personal 
forms. If our habits and cultural forms 
are making us sick, we should change 
them; if they are making others sick, 
we have moral obligations to change 
them. 

Each human, including the urbanite, 
has a deeper Self that can connect with 
the old Nature religions. Various pagan 
elements can surface and reassert them- 
selves in wilderness journeys, but also 
in such practices as meditation and gar- 
dening. These revelations are part of 
the deeper ecological relations of the 
Self. Paganism and Deep Ecology are 
both centrally concerned with this ecol- 
ogy of Self-self. Paganism can be seen 
as an aesthetic, religious process; Deep 
Ecology as a philosophical, religious 
one. Saying this does not deny to either, 
elements of the other. The contemporary 
resurgence of paganism is in part an 
attempt to escape from current realities 
to an earlier time of less hazard, but it 
is more than that, for it is also part of 
Nature’s reassertion of our connection 
with the Earth. Properly understood, it 
is a call back to reality, sanity and life. 

Alan R. Drengson is an Associate 
Professor of Philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Victoria, Victoria, B.C., Canada 
V8W 2Y2. He is the author of Shifting 
Paradigms: From Technocrat to Planet- 
ary Person and the editor of The 
Trumpeter, an ecophilosophy journal. 
“Paganism, Nature and Deep Ecology ” 
unll also appear in the next issue of 
The Trumpeter. 
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PAGANISM AS RESISTANCE 


by Christoph Manes 

I do not know much about gods; but I 
think that the river 
Is a strong brown god 
T.S. Eliot 

Only a god can save us 
Martin Heidegger 

It probably is no coincidence that Ice- 
land was both the last outpost of 
paganism in Europe, and the last bastion 
of resistance to the rise of European 
feudalism. The relationship between 
Iceland’s religion and its independence 
evidently wasn’t lost on the Norwegian 
King, St. Olaf, who schemed to Chris- 
tianize the Icelanders as vigorously as 
he did to subjugate them. History proved 
his strategy effective, though it took a 
little longer than he had hoped - 265 
years after he met a watery death at the 
hands of pagan Vikings unsympathetic 
to his church-going megalomania. Simi- 
lar patterns linking primal religions to 
non-hierarchical, Earth-harmonious 
ways of life, are woven into the fabric 
of history, from the Ainu of the Japanese 
archipelago, to the Indians of the Amazon 
basin. In its unrelenting march across the 
globe, civilization consistently represents 
paganism as an obstacle, somehow inti- 
mately associated with independence 
from central power. 

What did St. Olaf and the thousands of 
other proselytizers for civilization know 
that we don’t? If the general goal of 
radical environmentalism is to resist the 
ever-widening control of Technological 
Culture over nature and human nature, 
we should examine civilization’s percep- 
tion of paganism to see if it holds any 
knowledge we can use strategically. In 
an unthematized way, we can already 
see a connection. The rise of radical 
environmentalism and neopaganism oc- 
curred almost simultaneously, no doubt 
* in response to the same concerns over 
t the desacralization of Earth that mod- 
'\ em industrial culture represents. Coin- 
cidentally, the official “rebirth” of 
paganism in Iceland, under the auspices 
of Sveinbjom Beinteinsson, took place 
in 1972, the same year the Norwegian 
thinker, Arne Naess, wrote his historic 
article laying out the concept of Deep 
Ecology. (St. Olaf would turn in his 
grave, if he had one.) The large number of 
neopagans in the radical environmental 
movement confirms the fact that people 
, , involved in the struggle against accumu - } 
| lated power sense an affinity between j 
| i Deep Ecology and “The Old Ways,” as j; 
| v Gary Snyder calls primal religions. The 
purpose of this article is to thematize 
that affinity. In particular, I want to 
consider what paganism offers in resist- 
ing the way power works in today’s hier- 
archical society, not only in terms of 
philosophy, but in actual social practice. 


‘Paganism’ itself is too broad a term, 
including as it does not only the animism 
of hunter-gatherer tribes, but the rather 
stuffy polytheism of agricultural states 
like Egypt, Greece and Rome - which 
proved all too compatible with centralized 
! power. For the former, then, I reserve 1 1 
the term ‘primalism’, meaning the entire jf 
: /religious complex of preagrieultural || 
peoples, including animism, animatism, |f 
shamanism, and ancestry worship. For II 
what Professor Drengson calls “third 
wave” religions (see his accompanying 
article), i.e., Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, I’ll 
use the term ‘ethical religions’. This is 
meant to emphasize the fact that all 
these religions concentrate on human- 
ity’s ethical nature. They all concern 

By converting the world into 
values, the ethical religions 
play an indispensable role in 
the way power relations work 
in hierarchical societies. In 
the discourse of civilization, 
the projects of hierarchical 
states are validated in terms 
of value, so that the real 
action of these projects - the 
accumulation and spread of 
power - disappears from view 
in the shimmer of ethics. 

themselves with generating “moral” or 
“right” behavior, and create institutions 
to encourage or enforce that end: mon- 
asteries, churches, schools, courts. I 
realize this is a reduction. Certainly some 
ethical religions, such as Buddhism, have 
proved less serviceable to the accumu- 
lation of power than others. Moreover, 
there are different forms of each of 
these religions: Meister Eckhart’s 
Christianity is quite unlike Jerry 
Falwell’s. Nonetheless, taken as a 
whole, over a long historical process, 
the ethical religions have been and re- 
main the vectors of civilization and its 
power. 

To see how civilization makes use of 
religion, therefore, we begin with the 
ethical religions. The most obvious way 
in which they are implicated in the 
power relations of organized societies 
is through the support their cosmologies 
give to civilization’s values. Even a brief 
look at these cosmologies indicates that 
they all represent the universe as a 
hierarchy - if not in actual physical 
terms as in the Bible, then in ethical 
terms as in Buddhism. The universe has 
an order, proclaim the ethical religions, 
and humans can discover it through rev- 
elation or self-examination. By their 
content, then, ethical religions lend 
metaphysical credence to the “orderli- 
ness” of civilization and its power 


relations, providing it with a universal 
analogue to its various historical forms. 

But beyond the specific details of cos- 
mology, the very attempt to represent 
the world totally in terms of some prin- 
ciple of order fixes the world in a valu- 
ational framework. The values may vary 
with the particular religion - so that 
Christianity, Judaism, and Islam see 
the world as the expression of God’s 
goodness, tainted by its contrary, sin; 
while Hinduism distinguishes Atman, 
the divine within man, from the illusory 
reality around him; and Buddhism em- 
phasizes the all-encompassing effects of 
desire, and their relinquishment through 
nirvana. In the very process of valori- 
zation, however, regardless of the form 
it takes, a problematical relationship be- 
tween humanity and nature is created, 
which is intimately associated with 
civilization. As Heidegger says in his 
Letter on Humanism: [PJrecisely 
through the characterization of some- 
thing as “a value,” what is so valued 
is robbed of its worth. That is to say, 
by the assessment of something as a 
value what is valued is admitted only 
as an object for man’s estimation. But 
what a thing is in its Being is not 
exhausted by its being an object. 

By converting the world into values, 
the ethical religions play an indispensable 
role in the way power relations work 
in hierarchical societies. In the dis- 
course of civilization, the projects of 
hierarchical of states are validated in 
terms of value, so that the real action 
of these projects - the accumulation and 
spread of power - disappears from view 
in the shimmer of ethics. To give an 
example, sexual behavior became a 
locus of values in the early stages of 
organized society. A biological act was) 
transformed into a social means of reg- 
ulating human bodies (what Michel 
Foucault calls “bio-power”), through the 
promotion of such values as increasing 
population, the economic productivity of 
the nuclear family, or in more recent 
times the industry of pleasure - as sup- 
ported by increased consumption. The 
particular values aren’t of fundamental 
importance and critical thinking need 
not - indeed, should not - take them 
seriously. What is important is the fact 
that civilization relies on a “totalization” 
of value; that is, values represented as 
universally applicable - to everyone, 
everywhere, at all times. Through to- 
talized values, organized societies have 
at their command a medium in which 
to propagate the kind of human be- 
havior upon which they depend. Whether 
that means plowing a field, working in 
a factory, or dropping an atomic bomb, 
the discourse of civilization can find an 
alibi in values - such as God’s command- 
ments, “progress,” or humanism in its 
traditional or more arabesque forms 


THE IMPORTANCE OF RITUAL 


by Fridjon Stephansson 

I I am a gothi of Asatru, the original 

j religion of my ancestors who roamed 
the Scandinavian peninsula for 
thousands of years, causing trouble and 
generally having a good time before the 
coming of Christianity. Because of this, 
I participate in many rituals, some 
which celebrate the progress of the sea- 
sons, others the progress of human life: 
birth, landtaking, marriage, death. In 
our modem world, with its reliance on 
scientific knowledge, many consider 
these rituals silly and superstitious. Yet 
these same people participate in their 
own curious rituals - watching the even- 
ing news on TV, driving to work, having 
medical examinations. Such rituals are 
silly in a deeper, more harmful way (and 
as to being superstitious, what else 
would you call going to see a doctor?). 

The rituals of Asatru (and of all the 
ancient religions based on nature) re- 
mind us of Reality, a reality that is often 
obscured by science and the distracting 
rituals of modern society. In our dis- 
tracted consciousness, we become ob- 
livious to the way the world really 


works, which has nothing to do with 
commodity exchanges and traffic lights. 
When spring returns, for example, we 
hardly notice, because the artificiality 
of our lives hides our connection with 
the seasons. In ritual, however, we can 
see this connection again. 

There is great misunderstanding 
about rituals and what they honor. Our 
ancestors associated the progress of 
nature and human life with particular 
dieties. During Winter Nights (October 
11-17 in the old Icelandic calendar), they 
performed rituals in honor of Frey and 
the disir (female fertility spirits) by 
pouring mead on the ground. I do this 
today. But to science, these divinities 
do not exist and therefore the ritual is 
meaningless, or at best merely psycho- 
logically gratifying. If the gods were 
what science, in a popularized, debased 
fashion, conceived them to be-imaginary 
oversized human figures living off in 
heaven - it would be correct. But this 
characterization of divinity is not what 
we honor. Obviously, in order to under- 
stand and talk about the gods, we use 
human terms and imagery, but they 
refer to the forces working in nature 


(and therefore in human existence). 
Modem science confuses a description 
of natural processes for an understand- 
ing of them. No matter how much one 
describes nature, one cannot isolate the 
forces that make the process coherent. 
This is what ritual celebrates, and this 
celebration clarifies our connection to 
nature in a way scientific knowledge 
cannot. 

There is nothing supernatural or occult 
about this (though Asatru and other 
nature-based religions have traditions of 
acquiring transcendental knowledge). It 
is natural to be aware of one’s connection 
with the forces of nature. We had to go 
out of our way to forget this connection. 
During pagan rituals, we become natural 
by addressing ourselves to the way things 
really are. Only abnormal people don’t 
take part in such rituals, caught up as 
they are in the rituals of modem society, 
honoring the machine and the artificial 
constraints of today’s super governments. 

Science has a problem with the idea 
of “natural” man. It states that man has 
no essence, but is merely a sociological 
cipher, infinitely adaptable to his sur- 
roundings, like quicksilver. Yet, we 


(e.g., Murray Bookchin’s “social ecology” 
and its apologetics for civilization’s power 
structure in such giddy definitions of man 
as “natural evolution knowing itself’). 

We tend to think of power only in 
terms of its ability to repress behavior. 

The king’s army puts down an insurrec- 
tion, the police arrest a criminal, a prin- 
cipal expels a student - this is tangible 
power. But, as Foucault has so convinc- 
ingly argued (in Discipline and Punish- 
ment particularly), the power of or- 
ganized societies is also generative. It 
causes people to act in certain ways, 
not only by the limited means of coer- 
cion, but by creating a field in which 
such actions are “just,” “moral,” 
“good,” “civilized.” Values envelop the 
members of organized societies, and act 
as alibis for the accumulation of power, 
which defines civilization. 

I’m suggesting that the ethical reli- 
gions are more than just a convenient < 
repository of metaphysical concepts and 
images that civilization draws on; they 
are, in their axiological structures, cre- 
ations of civilization to be used as alibis 
for the accumulation of power. Some of 
these alibis are painfully obvious today. 

The agrarian states, for instance, 
adapted late pagan theogeny into the 
concept of the divine origin of kings. 
When Christianity made supernatural 
copulation disreputable, feudalism used 
Christian doctrine to construct the 
divine right of kings. The historical 
alibis are endless, but once their myth- 
ological source falls into desuetude, we 
can discern a singular process occurring 
all along: organized societies using values 
to accumulate and augment power. 

The situation becomes confusing 
when new, more efficient forms of social 
domination develop new, more efficient 
alibis, such as nationalism or the En- 
lightenment concept of “the natural 
rights of Man.” The result is that the 
ethical religions momentarily take on 
the role of opposing the further envelop- 
ing of nature and human nature in civili- 
zation’s power. A complexity also arises 
in the fact that some, if not most, of 
the myths that displaced the ethical reli- 
gions still act as alibis for power today. 
Therefore, the many thinkers who have 
analyzed the role of religion since the 
17th century find themselves recon- 
structing history according to a uni- 
verse of discourse surrounding these 
prevailing myths. The gradual eclipse of 
religion in the waxing power of science 
is represented as “progress” in actuality 
(by traditional humanists), or in posse 
(by Marxist historians). Even Max 
Scheler, whose description of science as 
Herrschaftswissen - “knowledge for 
the sake of domination” - influenced 
Heidegger and initiated the questioning 
of scientific neutrality, still saw the rise 

continued on page 22 



know that in the dim past, people of 
every tribe took part in rituals to 
nature. Moreover, the force of ritual 
existence lives on today, disguised 
under officially sanctioned holidays. We 
celebrate Christmas in' December, but 
only because the pagans who were con- 
verted to Christianity refused to give 
up their native festival of jol (Yule), cel- 
ebrating the return of the lengthening 
of days by bringing evergreens into the 
house, lighting a special fire, giving 
gifts - all the rituals that live on today. 

Fridjon Stephansson is an Icelandic 
gothi (priest) of Asatru, the indigenous, 
shamanistic religion of Northern 
Europe, also called Othinism. 
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PAGANISM AS 
RESISTANCE 


Continued from page 21 

of modernity as a radical shift away from 
the relatively benign religious values of 
the Middle Ages. This stance has intro- 
duced itself into the environmental 
debate in the form of arguments for 
Christian stewardship, whose advocates 
(followers of Teilhard de Chardin, Wendell 
Berry) claim it to be the answer to the 
scientific reductionism destroying the 
environment. (And perhaps it is - what 
it isn’t, however, is an answer to the 
general power relations of civilization, 
which have other ways of destroying the 
environment besides science: the sub- 
lime Christian metaphysics of medieval 
feudalism, for example.) To “explain” 
the declining fortunes of ethical reli- 
gions in the last three centuries, there 
is no need to delve into the teleologies 
of “progress,” the dialectics of history, 
or the rising tide of nihilism - one 
merely has to look at the surface of 
events to see the operation of power 
finding more complete methods of domi- 
nation. We might reverse Scheler and 
characterize civilization as urissen- 
produzierende Herrschaft - domination 
that produces knowledge - whether 
scientific or religious is hardly decisive. 

Ethical religions may be able to resist 
some forms of power accumulation 
threatening the environment, espe- 
cially those associated with the modem 
myths that displaced the central role 
of religion. But ethical religions can 
never offer resistance to civilization as 
a whole, because they count among its 
many children - more beautiful, perhaps, 
than the dreary scientific offspring 
that disinherited them, but kindred 
nonetheless. 

(This doesn’t in any way suggest that 
people who practice ethical religions 
don’t fit into the radical environmental 
movement. A Deep Ecology perspective 
can arise from many sources, as Devall 
and Sessions explain in their book, Deep 
Ecology. Ultimately, resistance is a 
personal commitment related to action, 
not ideology.) 


Civilization uses religion. But what 
is the reason for its antagonism toward 
.primalism? Simply put, organized so- 
cieties have never succeeded in using 
primal religions to accumulate power. 
In fact, as Professor Drengson notes, 
the elements of primalism that live on , 
in polytheistic paganism and ethical reli- 
gions act as loci of resistance within 
those religions, emerging from time to 
time, for example, in the writings of 
Meister Eckhart and St. Francis. 

We can distinguish a number of gen- 
eral characteristics of primalism that re- 
tard its assimilation into hierarchical 
societies. Again, within the broad range 
of primal religions, there are probably 
exceptions to these characteristics; but 
on the whole they apply. 

1. The world is alive. Primalism gen- 
erally conceives of a world spirit, under 

; numerous names, which is the origin of 
all things and to which all things return. 

7 This not only includes humans and ani- 
mals, but stones, waterfalls, mountains, 
and so forth. The world, therefore, is 
a community; the same force that ani- 
mates people brings forth the cherry 
tree, the scorpion, and the cliff. This 
corresponds with our factual knowl- 
edge of biology, geology, and cosmology, 
- a knowledge which unfortunately has 
been assimilated into the valuational 
framework of civilization’s myths. In the 
observation of nature, there is not one 
scrap of evidence that humankind is any 
more unique or important or “creative” 
than lichen (unless of course one defines 
these concepts tendentiously). This 
view of the world is unserviceable to 
civilization’s need to totalized values. 

2. Time is cyclical. In particular, the 
world doesn’t have a telos, a universal 
goal governing everything that happens 
(or at least such a telos is not intelligible 
to us). Even if, as is often the case, 
primal myths include a catastrophic end 
to the world, this is usually represented 
as a prelude to a reconstituted Earth, 
beginning the cycle again. (This kind 
of myth bears a striking similarity to 


the Big Bang/Closed Universe theory, 
which has received so much scientific 
attention recently.) Primalism, then, 
doesn’t supply a universal principle that 
organized society can use as an alibi for 
its projects. 

3. This life is more important than 
the next. The field of comparative reli- 
gion traditionally views primalism as 
“undeveloped” because its mythic narra- 
tives give only the vaguest portrayals 
of the afterlife. This misses the point: 
primal peoples usually aren’t very in- 
terested in life after death. This life is 
sufficiently full to hold their attention. 
Elaborate concepts of the afterlife seem 
to be the product of societies under the 
influence of groups whose concentrated 
power and abstracted, specialized way 
of life generate speculation about their 
souls’ ultimate fate, as part of their 
obsessive desire to transcend nature. 
The Egyptian aristocracy is a case in 
point, with its ludicrous monuments to 
death. 

In the observation of nature, 
there is not one scrap of 
evidence that humankind is 
any more unique or important 
or “creative” than lichen. 

These aspects of primalism render it 
indigestible to organized power. But 
more importantly, primalism avoids the 
kind of totalization of the world which 
civilization requires. Value in primal 
religions (e.g., as presented in the 
Havamal, an Old Norse shamanistic 
text) doesn’t pretend to be universal 
truth that should envelop every indi- 
vidual at all times. Killing causes strife, 
but sometimes is necessary. Stealing is 
bad, but some people deserve to be plun- 
dered. Adultery usually causes problems, 
but it won’t consign anyone to hell. In 
other words, the values of primal peoples 
usually present themselves only as ob- 
servations of what often happens to men 
and women trying to get along in this 
contingent world, not as metaphysical 
injunctions. This is, no doubt, one of 
the reasons primal peoples never felt 
the urge to proselytize as those of 
ethical religions do. 

Finally, the structure of primalism is 
non-hierarchieal, non-authoritarian. 
Religious institutions either do not exist 


NATURAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


by Cecelia Ostrow 

The primary fact of natural 
consciousness is that everything is 
alive. Everything is conscious, intelli- 
gent, and unique. When you are in this 
consciousness you are in the natural 
world. Natural consciousness perceives 
the world in a way diametrically opposite 
to nearly everything we have learned in 
our “civilized” world. In the urban world 
that our people have created out of a 
consciousness alienated from nature, 
most things appear dead, expendable. 
I will call this world, the “rational” 
world, as opposed to the world of nature. 

In the rational world, most events are 
believed to be trivial functions which 
lead to a few “significant” experiences. 
In the natural world every event and 
5 every being is significant. 

You have to go to a wilderness to 
encounter the depth of the mind of 
nature. Go to the wildest place you can 
‘find. Go alone. Groups of people bring 
the city with them when they go to the 
forest, talking of other places, other 
times. 

Go to the same place many times. I 
once thought that animals just roamed 
around out there, that you could plunk 
a deer, say, down anywhere in the woods 
and it would do fine. Then I noticed 
that I almost always saw the same ani- 
mal in the same place at the same time 
of day. Animals have their homes in 
places that they know. In the same way, 
it’s important for us to establish 
“spiritual homes” in wild places. After 
spending time in a place, you know the 
individual trees and other plants of the 
place. You begin to feel how the plants 
feel. 

When you enter a world filled with in- 
telligent beings, some of them will be 
drawn to communicate with you and to 
be your friends. Everything in the 
world is always speaking, just as our 
bodies are always broadcasting mes- 


sages. We “read” people’s “body lan- 
guage” to understand their true mean- 
ing or intent, which may have nothing 
to do with the words they speak. True 
communication among humans is car- 
ried on at the psychic and physical 
levels. It is the same with all beings. : 1 

A relationship between a human and 
a nonhuman is conducted in the same 
way as a relationship between two hu- 
mans, except that the nonhuman does t 
not say human words. Words are often 
barriers to communication, because 
each of us gives personal connotations 
to words which may not be shared by 
’ the person with whom we are trying 
- to communicate. In interspecies com-: 
munication, when you pick up the 
thought of a natural being your natural 
consciousness translates the thought 7 
into your personal, idiomatic language,/ 

1 so you can understand. 

In the wild place you visit for 
your spiritual home, choose an area 
small enough that you can hold it all in 
your mind at one time. For example, I 
have been drawn this year to establish 
a spiritual home in the lower part of 
Eagle Creek Canyon, in the Columbia 
Gorge, near Portland, Oregon. When I 
am there, I feel a focused, powerful 
energy from the basalt cliffs there. 

Let your intuition guide you to the 
natural beings in your spiritual home 
who have something to communicate to 
you, where you can feel their energy 
the strongest. I am usually drawn to 
the oldest beings in a place — the oldest 
trees, dead snags, rocks or streams. 
They have been there the longest; and 
they are not so caught up in the process 
of growing and surviving as the younger 
beings are. 

CROSSING THE LINE: It is some- 
times difficult to get your mind out of 
the city and to focus it on the here-and- 
now of natural life — that is, to get it 
to cross from the rational into the nat- 
ural world. Crossing that threshold may 


take time. Many people become bored 
or uneasy after a short time in the 
woods because they are not able to 
enter the natural world. The more times 
you establish contact with the natural 
world, the easier it will be to cross over. 
The following suggestions may help: 

1. Allow yourself the time you need to 
relax and to slip into a natural conscious- 
ness. Avoid making plans for your time 
in the wild place. Don’t expect too much 
of yourself. Be grateful for whatever 
you receive. 

2. Notice the rhythms of the water, 
wind, rocks, plants. Notice that they 
each have a different kind of life. 

3. Drink the water if you can. Water 
from every creek tastes different. 
Drinking the water of a place is a sac- 
rament, one of the first ways of “becom- 
ing one with” that place. Notice the in- 
telligence of the water. 

In the city we spend a lot of energy 
blocking things out — noise, ugliness, 
trash. In the wilderness, we must learn 
to do the opposite. Becoming sensitive 
to the movements and moods of the 
plants, to the interlocking rhythms of 
everything around you, is the key to 
entering the natural world. 

How do you know whether or not the 
thoughts you receive are true? In grap- 
pling with this question, I ask myself: 
how does the information feel? Does it 
enlarge my understanding of the world? 
Later I ask: did I receive added informa- 
tion on later journeys into nature to sup- 
port the initial communication? is be- 
lieving these new things helping me? 

Cecelia Ostrow is a singer and song- 
writer, who has played a central role 
in the straggle to preserve old growth 
forest in the Pacific Northwest. 



or are limited in authority. They are 
rarely involved in regulating behavior. 
Shamans, witch doctors, priestesses, 
sibyls are invested with a certain 
amount of power, but generally it is 
negative and discontinuous, repressing 
rather than producing certain activities. 
These religious figures aren’t leaders in 
the sense of possessing and enforcing 
a continuous regime of power over the 
community. Even in their roles as 
“wise-men,” these figures hold only a 
discontinuous power, for their knowl- 
edge comes into play only in certain 
unusual circumstances, such as famine 
or plague. In contrast, the wise-man 
or guru or master of the ethical religions 
totally envelops those who seek his 
knowledge. It is another example -of 
organized power, as the incredible be- 
havior it generates (asceticism, self- 
mutilation, abstinence) should suggest. 

Primalism has demonstrated its his- 
torical incompatibility with the forms 
of power that have plundered Earth. 
Does it offer, however, a viable oppo- 
sition to civilization’s present form: 
Technological Culture. Obviously, a 
primalism reconstructed from scholarly 
knowledge is not the same as the 
primalism that inhabited the natural 
world. But perhaps a. future primalism 
can assist in the reinhabitation of that 
world. 

First, on the large scale, the experi- 
ence of space, time, and value in 
primalism is as valid today as it was 
for our ancestors. If Deep Ecology is 
to articulate a new vision of the world 

- one that is not another totalization 
easily converted into an alibi for power 

- then the fact that civilization rejected 
primalism suggests that its world view, 
its localized ethics is a good place to 
look for a model. Ideas like the Gaia 
hypothesis and bioregionalism seem to 
be steps in that direction. 

Second, primalism also seems to resist 
Technological Culture on the personal 
level. The practice of primal rituals is 
subversive. This is suggested nega- 
tively by the hostile response it elicits 
from privileged speakers of hierarchical 
power, such as ministers and scientists. 
And positively, primal rituals screen out 
the “techniques of the self’ (to use 
Foucault’s phrase) with which Tech- 
nological Culture envelops us - psycho- 
therapy, improvement of productivity, 
consumerism. Rituals have no “purpose,” 
if we mean this in a technological, eco- 
nomic sense. But in their attentiveness 
to natural cycles, to biological space, 
to localized values (the rising of the sun 
over this place, the birth of this child, 
the coming of this spring), they nullify 
the regime of totalized experience. 

One must be careful, of course, in 
offering answers to the environmental 
crisis rather than action, insofar as such 
answers can help fuel the totalization 
of the world that civilization uses to 
keep intact the “circuitry” of poy'er - 
among institutions, fields of knowledge, 
and techniques of the self - responsible 
for 10,000 years of environmental abuse: 
manifested as agricultural states, 
feudalism, capitalism, socialism; as 
medical science, humanism, “social ecol- 
ogy.” If by resisting civilization’s power 
relations, intellectually and physically, 
we can short out that circuitry, we will 
need no answers. As an open form, use- 
ful in exposing civilization’s alibis and 
undermining the techniques of the self 
which Technological Culture encourages, 
primalism has the potential to assist 
radical environmentalism in forging this 
ethics of resistance. 

Christoph Manes, a regular contrib- 
utor to EF!, has an article appearing in 
the next issue o/Environmental Ethics. 


A Note on the Name 
‘Nerthus’ 

Nerthus was the name under which 
the indigenous, pagan tribes of Central 
and Northern Europe worshiped 
Mother Earth. According to the Roman 
historian Tacitus (1st century CE), 
when her image was drawn about the 
land in a sacred chariot, days of rejoic- 
ing followed and no one took up arms 
or practiced war. Our publication is 
undertaken in the same spirit as this 
joyous procession to the Earth Goddess. 
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Continued from page U 

the last disappearing bands of indigen- 
ous peoples fortunate enough to live in 
the more remote and unspoiled parts 
of this ravaged planet. It is an orally 
codified, highly specialized and ex- 
tremely sophisticated legal system. It 
is also effective and just. The highest 
penalty for any crime under this system 
is banishment from the tribe or band. 
Imprisonment is unheard of as a means 
of punishment, yet societies that use 
this time-honored system have ex- 
tremely low crime rates by our stan- 
dards. It also respects the Earth and 
non-human life. 

Next we have post-Pleistocene or 
modem law, sometimes referred to as 
“the whiteman’s law” or the “system.” 

It doesn’t matter if you go back to Ham- 
murabi, Plato, Cicero, Confucius, the 
Magna Charta, Thomas Jefferson or 
John Mitchell. It is the law of the white 
man over the red man, the law of the 
farmer and herder over the hunter- 
gatherer, the north over the south (or 
vice versa), rich over poor, possessed 
over dispossessed, etc. “ The law, .” as 
Hunter jL Thompson once said, “i sn’t_ 
pretty.” Modem law has been anti- 
~eartR, and oppressive even toward the 
humans who come under its power. It 
has upheld as legal many actions that 
have since brought great shame on what 
we call civilized society. Governments 
have carried out policies of genocide and 
plunder that Were justified as being 
within the law. Later courts have 
judged some such actions illegal under 
domestic and international law. 

However, modem law interpretation 
is not static. That legal rights for all 
living things are not spelled out speci- 
fically anywhere is no argument that 
they do not exist. Recall that Blacks 
and Native Americans were long denied 
full legal protection under the law by 
nearly every court in the United States, 
yet it was eventually decided that those 
courts acted illegally. In other words, 
the US Supreme Court did hot mag- 
nanimously award Black and Native 
Americans rights that they did not have 
before. They merely recognized the 
rights Blacks and Native Americans had 
already held but which had been denied 
to them in other courts. The principle 
here is what has become known as the 

‘ ’evolving corice pt of liberty. ” 

"This principle is addressed clearly in 
the ^Ninth^ Amendment, where ‘jju> 
enumerated rights^ are discussed. (Al- 
thrmgh-tonsefvati ves still insist this re- 
ference is only to unenumerated states’ 
rights, a big issue of the day, the fram- 
ers undoubtedly recognized that they 
may have missed something in writing 
the Bill of Rights.) Here the framers 
state plainly that simply because cer- 
tain rights had been enumerated and 
recognized as inalienable, they were not 
claiming that additional inalienable 
rights did not also exist. Rights that 
we enjoy today thanks to this amend- 
ment are the right to vote, the right 
to travel, and the much discussed right 
to privacy. 

But the Ninth Amendment also says 
something_eTierit is an admission that' 
thejavyisiiot^and-can-never be. perfect* 
that it is not a static concept but a 
dynamic process through which we seek 
justice. This is why the framers made 
the statement, “We holrLthese truths 
to be self evjdent. By using thewords " 
“self ivident,” they were stating clearly 
that everyone should be aHeTcPgrasp 
the concepts contained in the document 
They werewrltinganduponwhich much 
US lawris based . They were implying 
that just because a law has been written 
by Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent and survived the Supreme Court 
does not mean it is automatically legiti- 
mate. The Ninth Am end ment recog- 
nizes thattEe~Taw itself exists some- 
whes'e'outSkje the institutions designed 
to protect it, and is not a product of 
those institutions. The ultimate author- 
i ty on the principles of law is in the 
individuals who live under, or according 
to, the l egal system in question. That 
is why juries are supposed to be com- 
prised of one’s peers. 

Today, all international and common 
law recognizes the existence of a 
“higher law” and a community 
member’s responsibilities toward up- 
holding contemporaiy moral principles. 
That is why a “necessity” o r “ choice of 
evils” defense is allowed in most modem 
legal systems. When 'the system fails, 



and everyone admits that it does fail 
'utlcasionally an individual has only his 
dr her c onsc ience to consult for gui- 
dance. If you as an individual decide to 
break the established law to uphold 
what you believe to be a higher princi- 
ple, you have a right to do so, providing 
the crime you seek to prevent is greater 
than the crime you are committing, and 
that other legal remedies have been 
exhausted. You also have the right to 
intervene in the commission of a crime. 
You can even use force. Killing someone 
is a crime, unless you can prove beyond 
a reasonable doubt to a jury that it is 
in self defense. 

When modem law speaks of rights, 
of course, it is speaking of human rights 
in the anthropocentric sense. Since 
most people don’t extend their sense of 
community to include non-human life, 
they think it preposterous to assume 
that bugs have rights too. But deep 
ecologists — like their predecessors, 
the hunter-gatherers — consider them- 
selves members of a community that 
includes all forms of life. Recognizing 
the rights of all living things can also 
mean accepting and experiencing the 
natural world as “self. ” This recognition 
is based on two key principles: first, that 
we are all citizens of a global biotic com- 
munity, each having the same right to 
fulfill its unknown measure in its own 
smaller community; and second, that 
membe re hip^ irwy -Couunu nitv J§_ not 

sponsibilities. (I am assuming here that 
rights TmpIy ~responsibilities and vice 
versa.) By this reasoning, non-humans 
are fully protected under a common, or 
community, law, and any action that un r 
fairly or unnecessarily Threatens other 
community members is illegal, whether 
Ed Miese or Don Hodel thinks so or 
not. 

IT has been said that an injustice to 
one is, an injustice to all, and that no 
man or woman can be free until all men 
and women are free. But if we cannot 
stand alone in the universe, one species 
of 10-50 million, and live as human be- 
ings, then we must accept that the 
otherness of the natural world is just 
an illusion, and that freedom cannot 
exist on this planet until the other life 
forms are free from exploitation and ex- 
termination as well. It is not a question 
of aesthetics; it is the burning question 
of survival. TheSnail Darterhas aright 
to exist because its survival can be 
linked directly to our survival. By “our 
survival” I mean not merely human sur- 
vival, but that of the entire community' 
of life on Earth. 

'You' don’t have to be a flag-waving 
patriot to argue that the kind of land- 
raping occurring today is illegal under 
the existing law of the land. And we 
don’t have to talk like granola-crunching 
hippies to make a strong defense for 
the rights of the natural world. Dammit, 
the natural world does have a legal right 
to exist, and if we don’t start screaming 
■ it from every mountain top and every 
j courtroom in the land, we could be 
guilty of complicity in the most horrible 
holocaust imaginable — the willful de- 
struction of entire ecosystems for short- 
term profits. 

5, If, as I have argued, non-humans have 
legal rights under modem law that have 
been violated, and the war against 
Earth is an illegal war, then what are 
our legal responsibilities in this regard? 
For this we can find some help in the 
Nuremburg Principles, which were 
adopted by the US at the Nazi war 
crime trials after World War II. The US, 
in adopting the principles, accepted 
them as the highest law of the land. 
Although there is no official mechanism 
for enforcement, violation of interna- 
tional law is a crime, and violators can 
be prosecuted and sentenced by a court 
of international justice. Enforcement is 
then possible through voluntary sanc- 
tions. Thus, international law is not 


powerless. 

Judges in this country have been re- 
luctant to implement the Nuremburg 
Principles, or even allow the arguments 
upon which they are based into the cour- 
troom. (How they would implement the 
Principles is a complex issue, but simply 
by allowing the necessity defense, they 
would allow the jury to decide for or 
against the Principles.) The necessity 
defense ha s been tossed ‘porin' m any 
cases involv ing protestim~attempting 
t o protect" old growth ~ fore sts and en- 
dangerecTspecies, and expert testimony 
has been disallowed. Until we gain a 
fair trial, this defense will go largely 
untested. It is up to u s to bring thi s 
miscarriage of justice to the attention 
of th e pubRcUo y confronting the legal 
system with sound legal arguments to 
support our claims, both inside and out- 
side the courtroom. When we say we 
support direct action, we automatically 
bring in the legal system. While it is a 
mistake to get bogged down by the sys- 
te m to the point where the original issue 
i s lost, the courtroom is an important 
fo rum in which to defend the rights of 
t he natural world — especially since 
we’re so often busted for breaking the 
“law.” 

Part II: Strategies for the New Civil 
Rights Movement 

Today, environmental law — whether 
it be derived from the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act, Endangered Species 
Act, or other legislation, and whether 
it be civil or criminal — is inherently 
anthropocentric. This, as I stated ear- 
lier, is due solely to our legal concept 
of community. So the principal goal of 
any biocentric legal strategy is to ex- 
pand that concept of community, or, as 
W illiam 0 Douglas argued in Sierra 
Club vs Rogers Morton, the famous 
“Mineral King” lawsuit, to give “ stan d- 
in g” to non-human s. 

'Standing is all-important in modem 
law, and is currenUy"give'n only to rec- 
ognized members of the community, the 
human members. When any case comes 
before the court today, the plaintiff, or 
th e party bringing the charges of UIegal 
co nduct before the bench, mus t be a 
p. erson w ith standing', and must be able 
to prove damages to his/her rights in 
order to prevail against the defendant. 
In a case involving the pollution of a 
stream by industries upstream, a 
human defendant would have a legiti- 
mate claim by proving that his/her 
drinking water was made unsafe for 
human consumption; or that fish were 
harmed, causing him/her economic 
hardship; or that by threatening the fish 
with extinction, the industries violated 
the Endangered Species Act, which was 
enacted to protect the human environ- 
ment. The party is prevented from 
b ringing suit aga msT TTTe~pdlluters o n 
b ehalf of the fish themselv es, much less 
on_ behalf of the stream ( which many 
people throughout the ages have seen 
as a living entity). 

In this way, modem law sees all non- 
human life as property, a concept that 
clearly has its roots in the development 
of economies heavily dependent on ag- 
riculture. One need only to read Chief 
Sea ttlp.’s great speech to see that this 
concept is by no means universal, and 
that it represents the most important 
difference between what I have called, 
for lack of better terminology, Pleis- 
tocene law and post-Pleistocene law. 
Modem law accepts a Biblical view of 
the world, in which God created the 
earth for man to use, whereas the older 
established law accepts what I consider 
a more rational view — that the land 
does not belong to the peopje. '’ t!ie~ 
people belong to the la nd. 

Since this latter principle is funda- 
mental to any deep ecological system 
of jurisprudence, We must make it cen- 
tral to any legal actions we take on be- 
half of Earth. We do not defend the 
Grizzly Bear, we defend the “right” of 


the Grizzly Bear to live in his/her nat- 
ural habitat. The Grizzly Bear is thus 
not the property of the Game and Fish 
Department, but a plaintiff, and should 
be listed as such on any claims against 
the government, or any other institu- 
tion or person who infringes on his/her 
rights. By this reasoning, a lawsuit 
would not be called Earth First! vs 
Chevron Oil, but Ursus horribilis, et 
al, vs Chevron Oil. Jerry Spence, the 
well-known trial lawyer (representing 
Silkwood, won the case vs Kerr McGee), 
in his original complaint against the US 
Forest Service and Getty Oil in the Lit- 
tle Granite Creek lawsuit in northwest- 
ern Wyoming, went one step farther and 
even listed the rocks and lichens as 
plaintiffs. The court, of course, ruled 
that they had no standing, but such de- 
cisions need to be appealed to higher 
courts, if only to bring our claim to the 
attention of the public in our attempt 
to establish precedents. 

Some favorable precedents have al- 
ready been established. Laws against 
animal cruelty have been an important 
step toward actual “animal rights,” and 
the growing animal rights movement 
does see these laws as establishing legal 
rights for non-humans, even if in a li- 
mited sense. This right to freedom from 
cruel and unusual treatment must be 
seen as a right of the animal and not 
of any human party that may find such . 
treatment offensive, however, for it to 
be viewed as a real step toward standing 
in a courtroom. 

In criminal cases, where protesters 
are on trial for intervening in ecologi- 
cally destructive acts, and seek to em- 
ploy the necessity defense, these defen- 
dants must be clear on their purpose 
— which will hopefully be to establish 
“rights” for the natural world. This is 
difficult because jurists usually try to 
disallow any testimony in front of the 
jury that does not pertain to the particu- 
lar criminal statute violated, such as 
trespass or obstruction. Often the pro- 
secutor enters a motion to eliminate the 
necessity defense, and the judge 
agrees. 

Most necessity defenses depend heav- 
ily on expert testimony by recognized 
authorities on relevant subjects. In 
eases involving citizens who obstructed 
the logging of old growth forests, ex- 
perts on forestry, hydrology, and wild- 
life biology were prevented from testify- 
ing that there was an irreparable harm 
occurring which the defendants sought 
to stop. 

However, a creative defense can be 
attempted in the pre-trial stage where 
judges are more willing to listen to evi- 
dence that they feel might prejudice a 
jury. While this type of defense will not 
likely affect the Outcome of the trial, it 
can educate the community if the news 
media shows interest. 

These e xpert w itnesse s should not. I 
te stify ex clusively^ about re sourc es and 
e conomics . Whenever _possihle, jfche ; 
issues of religious freedom, in terde pen- : 
d'STipeJ anil species ’rights a nd rights o f. 
other na tural 'entities should be raised. 

We should attempt to enlist high profile 
experts like Paul Ehrlich and Norman 
Myers when possible; but we should also 
seek testimony from philosophers like 
Bill Devall and Dolores LaChapelle, and 
medicine men and shamans like Raoni, 
and traditional American Indian religious 
leaders. We should be bold because the 
/’/stakes are high. We might even bring j 
I eagle feathers and buffalo skulls and 
j shaman’s drums into the courtroom and 
i practice our religion in the same way jf 
v Christians are allowed to do. 


This new civil rights movement is our 
only hope. N ational Parks, Nationa l 
Wildlife Refuges, and Wilderness Area s 
have neve r protectee! a single species 
from extinction. Witness the Grizzly 
Sear m Yellowstone National Park, the 
closest thing we have to sacred land in 

the US. We must shift th e focus from 

— — — ***.*.„, 

land management to civil rights for all 



it is between the Bible and the shaman’s 
drum; let’s not get sidetracked when we 
defend our rights as free people, all 
equal, under the creator. 



The contemplative and elusive Mike 
Roselle is thought to have a personal 
stake in this crucial issue. Allegedly, 
he is one of the Sasquatch people. 
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ROUND RIVER RENDEZVOUS ’88 


9th Annual 

Round River Rendezvous - 
June 29 through July 4, 1988 
- Kettle River Range of 
Northern Washington 

We reached the old wolf in time to 
ivatch a fierce green fire dying in her 
eyes. I realized then, and have known 
ever since, that there teas something new 
to me in those eyes — something known 
only to her and the mountain. 

— AJdo Leopold 

Once again the time is nearing to re- 
kindle that smoldering fire and renew 
your strength among friends and cohorts! 
The 9th annual Round River Rendezvous 
will be held from June 29 (Wednesday) 
through July 4 (Monday), in the Kettle 
River Range of Northern Washington. 
The site will be in the Mt. Leona area 
of the Colville National Forest, adjacent 
to the Kettle Range National Recreation 
Trail and the Profanity/Twin Sisters 
roadless area. 

For the folks that can refrain from 
running off into the backcountry of this 
beautiful area, not to be seen for the 
remainder of the Rendezvous, many 
events are planned. Activities will include' 
a Council of All Beings, the Redneck 
Women’s Caucus, bioregional caucuses, 
the annual EF! circle meeting, and the 
Sagebrush Patriots Rally. Workshops 
are scheduled throughout the Rendez- 
vous, another dust raisin’ footstompiri 
maypole is being planned, and bioregional 
sponsored potlucks will be held most 
evenings. Finally, something different 
will be organized this year. A volleyball 
tournament has been planned for July 
4 to introduce a little competition be- 
tween bioregions. Bring your volleyballs 
and nets and partake of the chance to 
thrash an opposing bioregion on the 
volleyball court. Prizes will be awarded. 


For those who have never been to a 
Round River Rendezvous; it’s a time to 
get involved in Earth First! decision 
making; it’s the time to learn what other 
EF! groups are doing, and it’s the time 
to make contacts around your bioregion, 
the nation, and the world. Local groups 
should be thinking about upcoming 
events, actions, regional rendezvous. . . 
that can be planned during the bioreg- 
ional caucuses, tentatively scheduled for 
Friday. Any bioregions that would like 
to host a bioregional potluck, please let 
the RRR committee know, at POB 5871, 
Tucson Arizona 85703, Attn: 88 RRR 
Committee. The annual EF! circle meet- 
ing, tentatively scheduled for Wednesday 


afternoon, is a time to have a say about 
what is happening within the Earth First! 
movement. Workshops are a time to 
learn about a wide variety of topics and 
to meet some of the most knowledgeable 
people on a particular issue. Tentatively 
scheduled workshops include those on 
wolf reintroduction, Grizzly, Gray Wolf 
and Mountain Caribou issues/habitat de- 
struction, offshore issues, old growth 
protection and alternatives to “chemical” 
forestry, wilderness preservation and the 
Canadian National Parks, Deep Ecology, 
“Resourcism” and the illusion of control- 
ling nature, tree sitting, Journal article 
writing, local group mailings and mer- 
chandising, Hanford Reactor/uranium 
mining, rainforest destruction, over- 


grazing, and media. Folks interested in 
leading a workshop can contact the com- 
mittee by using the cutout slip provided 
at the end of this article. 

The RRR committee will have a greet- 
ing table to help orient people, provide 
information, collect donations and sell 
the 1988 RRR t-shirts. There will be an 
opening circle meeting Wednesday morn- 
ing. Each subsequent morning there will 
be a brief circle to present the schedule 
for the day. Each evening there will be 
a circle meeting to discuss the day’s 
activities and to bring up any problems 
that may have arisen. After these evening 
meetings, a noted speaker or musician 
will entertain us. 


Canadian participation will be a major 
part of this Rendezvous. Orrie Amnos 
and Trudy Frisk of Kamloops, B.C. are 
organizing things from the Canadian side. 
Questions or comments can be sent to 
Trudy Frisk, 6009 Dallas Dr., Kamloops, 
B.C., Canada V2C S29. 

Although the committee has worked 
hard to avoid problems that have come 
up at past Rendezvous, inevitably, prob- 
lems will arise. The RRR committee 
does not want to be a central authority. 
If a problem does occur, handle it in a 
decentralized fashion: do something 
about it yourself! If that does not work, 
then inform the RRR committee. Those 
problems that cannot be solved by the 
RRR committee and the concerned party 


will be brought up at the evening circle 
meeting and resolved by consensus. 

The RRR committee encourages all EF! 
groups to bring literature (newsletters, 
proposals, articles, leaflets etc.) and 
merchandise prepared by your local 
group. Areas will be set up for local 
groups to display literature and merchan- 
dise. Local group’s merchandise will not 
be sold at the Journal merchandise table. 
Each group wanting to sell merchandise 
must make its own arrangements. Tables 
and tarps will be needed for these areas. 
Please bring such items. 

Art and music are important parts of 
the Earth First! movement. We are for- 
tunate to have many talented artists and 
musicians that keep the energy of the 
movement high and provide avenues 
through which Earth First! ideas can be 
passed. All musicians are encouraged to 
bring their instruments and join in the 
many jam sessions that form spontane- 
ously. Musicians that would like to 
perform for the masses during the 
Rendezvous or at the Rally need to send 
a postcard (see the cutout below) to Skoal 
Vengeance, POB 361, Republic, 
Washington 99166. Only artists/activists 
that show Earth First! /Deep Ecology 
themes in their work will receive approval 
to display works. Since most Earth First! 
artists are associated with an EF! group, 
the RRR committee is asking each artist 
planning to show art to get an EF! group 
to sponsor the work. Work out mutually 
agreeable conditions where part of the 
artist’s take will be donated to that 
group. These artists will display their 
work in the local groups’ merchandise 
area. Artists arriving without a sponsor 
will be asked to find one. These conditions 
will also apply to musicians who wish 
to sell tapes not already being sold 
through the Journal. 

Although no anonymous letters about 
dogs at the RRR were received by the 
committee this year, the consensus is 


Schedule of Events 

(These are in addition to daily workshops , potlucks, and featured entertainment.) 


Wed., June 29 (full moon) 
RRR intro circle 
EF! annual circle meeting 
RRR opening/full moon ritual 

Thurs., June 30 

Redneck Women’s Caucus 

Fri., July 1 

Council of All Beings 


Sat., July 2 

bioregional caucuses 

Maypole 

Sun., July 3 

Sagebrush Patriots Rally 

Salmon feed 

Mon., July 4 

Volleyball tournament 

EF1/RRR closing circle meeting 



From Spokane 1-90 take Hwy 2 
then Hwy 2 I to Republic 

The following are suggested routes: 

To Republic: coming from the north and east; take 1-90 to Spokane, then take Washington Highway 2 to 
Wilbur, 0.5 miles west of town take Washington Highway 21 north to Republic. Highway 21 crosses the Columbia 
River by ferry (free, hours from 6:30 am to 11:30 PM, 7 days): coming from the west or south; take 1-84 to 
U.S. 97, then north to Tonasket, then east on Washington Highway 20 to Republic. Alternatively, one could 
get off of 1-84 at the Umatilla exit (coming from the west) or the Hermiston exit (coming from the east) and 
follow the signs to Kennewick. From Kennewick take 395 north watching for signs to Lind. Just out of Lind 
take Washington Highway 21 north to Republic. From Republic to the RRR site: take main street (Clark) 
north to “T” intersection, take right, W. Curlew Lake Rd, county 27 0. Follow for 10 miles to end, turn left, 
then 3 miles to Malo. Turn right on St Peters Ck. Rd., county 584, follow for two miles then take right at 
“Y” (south fork, to FS 400), then 3.5 miles to left turn on FS 2040, then 3.5 miles to end of road (all miles 
are approximate). The 15’ quads for the RRR site and surrounding area are Curlew, Republic, Sherman Peak, 
and Togo Mountain. 


Colville Indian Reservation 


To Wilbur 
via Free Ferry 
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M ike, Greg, Darryl, avd the Spikettes in action at the '87 Rendezvous 

that dogs can be a nuisance and should 
not be brought to the RRR. Please leave 
your dogs at home. If you bring a dog 
and complaints are made against that 
dog, you will be asked to remove the 
beast from the area. 

Kids are encouraged to come. Activities 
will be planned for them each day. If you 
do bring a little Earth Firstler, please 
volunteer some time at the kids area or 
plan an activity for the kids. Anyone is 
welcome to bring items to entertain the 
kids. Questions or comments can be sent 
to Sue Coleman at POB 361, Republic, 

Washington 99166. 

How are you getting to the RRR? If 
you’re driving and see a hitchhiker with 
an RRR sign, pick them up. If you’re a 
hitchhiker, an EF! RRR sign might get 
you a ride to the site. If you are driving 
and have room in your vehicle, please 
contact the national ride coordinator, 
your local ride coordinator or local con- 
tact. If you need a ride, contact the same 
people. Don’t call the Tucson number! 

Don’t wait until the last minute to make 
arrangements! We may need volunteers 
to pick up folks at airports (Spokane? 

Seattle?). We need more ride coordinators! 

To be a ride coordinator, contact Greg 
Wingard (see below) or your local contact. 

Those who have already volunteered are 
listed below. These folks are doing a 
tough thankless job, so let them know 
you appreciate what they are doing. 

Greg Wrngard (National Ride Coordinator) 

18848 SE 269th 
Kent, Washington 98042 
(206) 324-1014, 631-3075 or 872-8200 

Todd Shulke (Southern California) 

POB 674 

Del Mar, CA 92014 
(619)481-6784 

Karen Pickett (Northern California) 

POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415) 849-4232 

Greylock (Northeastern) 

POB 836 

Pittsfield, MA 01202 
(413) 442-3038 


Gary Schiffmiller (Southwestern) i . , 
POB 8659 

Santa Fe, NM 87504 
(505) 455-3128 




What should you bring to the RRR? 

1) This article. 

2) A $25 suggested donation or whatever 
you can afford (cheap for six days of 
camping, entertainment, workshops, a 
Salmon dinner, etc.). 

3) Your own food, beer, wine, cooking and 
camping equipment (there are no central 
kitchen areas, although there will be 
communal fires), more fermented/distilled 
beverages than you’ll consume, food for 
potlucks. 

4) Plenty of filled water containers. At 
this time the potability of water at the 
site is unknown. There are springs, but 
the area is heavily grazed. If needed, 
daily water runs can be made. Swimming 
holes can be found on the Kettle River, 
15 miles from the RRR site. 

5) Both warm and cold weather clothes 

6) Love and energy for the best group 
of Mama Earth protectors around. 

You might also want to bring writing 
material, art supplies (for banners, 
announcements, children etc.), tarps, 
ropes, bicycles, and firewood (pickup on 
the way). 

Places to patronize and avoid on the 
way: The Ferry County Coop (in Republic 
on Clark Street) will offer member dis- 
counts to all EFlers for the duration of 
the RRR. They have bulk foods and rea- 
sonable prices on beer. Showers (25 cents) 
and laundry facilities are also located at 
the Coop. Republic Drug, on Clark Street, 
is a good place to buy film, books, cards, 
etc. Avoid the S & S gas and quick-mart at 
the intersection of Washington highways 
20 & 21, and the Malo store (coyote killers). 

The committee will seek volunteers for 
various tasks. Please come prepared to 
help. We will need folks for the greeting 
table, water runs, parking cars, trash 
recycling, plus other small tasks. The 
volunteer list will be at the RRR 
greeting table. 


Earth First! is a feeling or a spirit in each of us that tells us things are not right 
on this planet. We must all fight for Gaia. To continue this fight, each of us needs 
support. This support comes from the Earth First! movement. The Round River 
Rendezvous is one small part of that support system. 

See you in the Kettle River Range. 

In wildness is the salvation of the world. Perhaps this is the hidden meaning in 
the howl of the wolf, long known among mountains, but seldom perceived among men. 

— Henry David Thoreau 


Sagebrush Patriots Rally Participants and Workshop Leaders Registration Card. 

Cut this out and send it to the address below by June 1. 


Name: 


Address: 


Type of gig: 

(i.e. speaker, musician, entertainer. . .) 


Amount of time needed: 


Preferred time: 

(Rally or another time; if Rally, what time?) 


Workshop title: 


Length of time for the workshop: 


Preferred day for workshop: 


Send to: Skoal Vengeance, POB 361, Republic, Washington 99166, 



By Edward Abbey 

Review of FEAR AT WORK: JOB 
BLACKMAIL, LABOR, AND THE 
ENVIRONMENT, by Richard Kazis 
and Richard L. Grossman; the Pil- 
grim Press, NY, 302 pages. Available 
from Earth First! POB 5871, Tucson, 
AZ 85703 for $12 postpaid. 

This is a good book, concisely writ- 
ten, thoroughly documented, and to my 
knowledge the first and only book to 
deal with the subject of corporate 
blackmail as wielded against working 
people, industrial communities, and the 
American environmental movement. 

The technique is old, simple, firmly 
established: whenever some branch of 
our industrial empire is faced with labor 
demands for safe and healthy working 
conditions, or with proposed regula- 
tions that would restrict an industry’s 
traditional freedom to pollute the air, 
the water, the land, then the managers 
of that particular industry invariably 
begin making threats, sometimes sub- 
tle, sometimes plain and crude, against 
the livelihoods of their employees 
and against the welfare of the local 
community. 

Kazis and Grossman supply many con- 
vincing examples. “In January, 1971, in 
one of his first acts as administrator of 
the new Environmental Protection 
Agency, William Ruckelshaus ordered 
the Union Carbide Company to comply 
with air pollution cleanup deadlines at 
its Marietta, Ohio, metals plant. The 
company announced that it could reduce 
the plant’s sulfur dioxide and particu- 
late emissions only by shutting down 
two boilers and laying off over 600 
workers.” 

This particular blackmail attempt 
turned out to be a bluff. As Kazis and 
Grossman report, Union Carbide 
backed down from its layoff threats 
when local citizens and the Oil, Chemi- 
cal and Atomic Workers Union offered 
strong resistance; instead of shutting 
down two boilers and laying off 600 
workers the plant switched to low- 
sulfur coal, complying with pollution- 
control deadlines, and did not have to 
furlough anybody. 

Another example of industrial 
blackmail was the supersonic transport 
plane, the once-famous SST. Aerospace 
companies, their indentured politicians 
— such as Henry Jackson, the Senator 
from Boeing — and Nixon administra- 
tion officials united in promoting the 
project, claiming that it could “create” 
200,000 new jobs and save the American 
aviation industry. Nevertheless the 
scheme was defeated by a coalition of 
scientists, engineers and environmen- 
talists. The result? The money which 
would have been invested in the SST 
was invested instead in the production 
of the newer, more fuel-efficient planes, 
like the 747 jumbo jet, which have be- 
come the mainstay of Boeing’s commer- 
cial fleet. Meanwhile the taxpayers of 
England and France have lost billions 
on the jointly-financed Concorde flying 
machine. 

Corporate interests are seldom very 
subtle when they make their pitch for 
industrial growth at the expense of en- 
vironmental safety. In testimony before 
the California State Energy Commis- 
sion in 1979, David Packard, chairman 
of the Hewlitt-Packard Company, tried 
to twist arms with the following remark: 

If the Diablo Canyon [nuclear pow- 
erplant] is not brought on stream this 
year, our company will clearly have to 
re-evaluate its decision to build a major 
facility in Roseville .... 


If the United States continues in its 
infinite wisdom to strangle itself on 
energy problems, we’ll have to go else- 
where. We need to look not only between 
states, but between countries. 

In most cases corporate blackmail is 
not a bluff. Industrial interests not only 
play the states against one another, forc- 
ing them to compete in the effort to 
attract industry and thus maintain em- 
ployment, but play the the international 
game as well. The flight of American 
capital to overseas investments, where 
labor is cheap and environmental regu- 
lations weak or nil, has been going on 
for many years and is one of the primary 
causes of the prolonged economic slump 
in this country. 

Such blackmail is effective because 
“employers control the jobs. Political 
leaders, workers, and the public do not. 
For this reason both the public and its 
elected officials are vulnerable.” 
Whether corporations actually do move 
or not, their threat to do so is always 
credible. In addition the corporate sec- 
tor has other advantages over the public 
— not only economic power but control 
of information, and the ability through 
ownership of the media, to set the limits 
of public debate on national needs and 
priorities. 

Kazis and Grossman demonstrate 
that this process of corporate domina- 
tion of our economy, politics and society 
has been going on for a long time — for 
at least a century — as industrialists 
used their power over jobs to discipline 
the workforce, to oppose environmental 
regulations, to promote the mythology 
of never-ending material growth, and 
to buy into and thus effectively control 
our political institutions. As Will Rogers 
once said, “We Americans have the best 
politicians that money can buy.” 

But although the corporate power is 
awesome, it is not, our authors assure 
us, all-powerful. Learning from our his- 
tory, we see that workers, by organizing 
themselves, have managed to win much 
of the struggle for workplace rights — 
shorter hours, higher wages, healthier 
working conditions. The environmental 
movement, too, during recent decades, 
has succeeded in placing some limits on 
the power of an undemocratic, cent- 
rally-managed industrialism. Grossman 
and Kazis show that the interests of 
these two movements are complemen- 
tary rather than in conflict, that an 
awareness of mutual concerns is grow- 
ing, and that if labor unions and environ- 
mental organizations begin, in the fu- 
ture, to support one another, to work 
together, then there is a good chance 
that our social economy can be placed 
under majority control, with industry 
forced to serve the welfare of American 
citizens as a whole rather than the in- 
terests of the corporate-governmental 
bureaucracy. What they propose, in 
short, is an extension of the democratic 
process to include the employer-em- 
ployee relationship. When that happens 
it should possible, they argue, to pro- 
vide useful work for all and a clean, 
healthy, spacious human and natural 
environment. 

A tall order. But the alternative — 
our drift toward the “re-industrialized” 
technocratic state — is much too ugly 
for free men and women to accept with- 
out a fight. We are faced once again 
with the choice that has become as old 
as civilization: resistance or another 
form of slavery. 

Edward Abbey is the author of Down 
the River, Good News, The Monkey 
Wrench Gang, and other books. 


At the same meeting, Robert Wilson, 
president of Memorex Corporation, pro- 
vided the “global perspective”: 
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Conservation Biology and the 


by Mitch Friedman (C) 

This article is excerpted from the 
hook . Ecosystem Conservation: a pro- 
posal for the Greater North Cascades 
Ecosystem, M. Friedman, Ed . , which, 
will he published this summer. 

Conservation biology is a new and ac- 
tive brancK^witluirThe science of ecol- 
ogy. It considers the applications of 
ecological theory and knowledge to con- 
servation efforts. The development and 
utilization of this new discipline is a wel- 
come advance in conservation, where 
biological considerations have tended to 
be overcome by political and economic 
forces, in part due to a relative lack of 
solid data on which to base decisions. 
Soule (1985) refers to conservation bio- 
logy"as’ a crisis di sciplin e, because it 
will o ften in the ab- 

sence of cert ainty — itdoes "not have - 
fhtTIux urv of time thaF^Tiarcr^ienge ^ 
requires. 

"WK3e we may never know the exact 
survival requirements of species and 
ecosystems, we do know that our con_ 
servation efforts have bee n inadequat e. 
‘Our nature reserveslireTokens in com- 
parison with converted habitat, and our 
endangered species programs deal with 
a tiny fraction of the species facing ex- 
tinction. In tracing the causes for this 
crisis, and proposing remedial 
strategies, conservation biology hope- 
fully will play a pivotal role in averting 
the biological disasters which now ap- 
pear imminent. 

In his description of conservation bio- 
logy, Soule (1985) asserts t hat the field- 
must' integrate ethical norms jdangadlh- 
i'ts eco Togicarp os tulatesr Conservation 
‘efforts, like all human actions , rest on 
philosophical assumptions. We integ- 
rate these with the “facts” regarding 
what is necessary to sustain life on the 
planet.^ 

We assume that more appropriate 
than questions of nature management 
are questions of human management: 
how can we fulfill human needs in ways 
that conserve the natural world? How- 
ever, this chapter does not reflect the 
authors’ views on what our ultimate con- 
servation goals should be. It only seeks 
to offer useful guidelines for conserving 
at least a minimum of biotic diversity. 

At this point, a clarification of defini- 
tions is necessary. In modem usage, t he . 
.terms ’conservatiorTand^g^sgfration’ 
are~offen useiTurtercfiange abl y ( and irn 
cohiTs tentiy }) For our present pur- 
jlusesTTEe definitions suggested by 
Frankel and Soule (1981) are useful. 
Preservation “provides for the mainte- 
nance of individuals or groups, but hoT 
f& TTKeir evolutionary change ." Conse F 
vafion wi ll “denote policies and pro- 
gram s tor the long-term retention of 
ngfuraT communities under condition s 
wjndrpfovide for the potential for con- 
tinuin g evolution, ” Frankel (1974) recog- 
nizdsagenetic estate which must be con- 
sidered in conservation efforts. Al- 
though the time for conservation action 
is now, the action must consider the 


evolutionary potential of speci es and 
febsys tem processes into the future . 
EfankeTTntroduces the concept of an 
“evolutionary ethic” which would ing- 
raiTrttrrrrmsWeratfdn in human deci- 
sion-making, in much the same way that 
Leopold (1966) advocated a “land ethic.” 

Zoos, botanical gardens, and systems 
of small nature reserves may “preserve” 
species. However, only reserves larg e 
enou gh to not only contain functional, , 
populations of ail native species, but 
also to allow for the perpetuation of nat- 
ural processes and re iltt i (i r(sHIps7and 
genetic adaptation to the changes~m ~ 
these, will “conserve” species ahcThat- 
U ral diversity . ’This is a crucial distinct 
tion. Land management policies which 
seek only to preserve have value in the 
present context of nature — they help 
to “save all the parts” (Leopold 1953). 
But nature is a dynamic cont inuum.— 
witKIn~which the present is relatively __ 
insignificant^ 

Therefore^" on ly policies wh ich pro- 
mote the future self-sustainability o f" 
e cosystems and their constituen t 
s pecies are of true conservation value. 
Itis this distinction between short-term 
preservation and long-term conserva- 
tion which makes clear the inadequacy 
— at both national and global levels — 
of most of today’s nature reserves and 
environmental policies. This distinction 
explains why we are proposing ecosys- 
tem conservation for the Greater North 
Cascades Ecosystem (GNCE). 

Soule and Simberloff (1986) recognize 
three objectives in the establishme nt of 
nature reserves: the protection of en- 
dSfi^redT'endemie , aniTother species 
Of concern (.this implies the pr otection 
oftl afnfat for these species); th e conser- 
vation of f unctioning com munities; and 
theH mamtenance of biotic" diversity, , or 
t he maximum number of species. I ex- 
pand the last objective to "include the 
definition of diversity contained in Wil- 
cox (1984), which also considers ‘ the 
ge netic diversity within speci es, and of 
the ecol ogical fun ctions that each 
sp ecies perform s. 

An examination of these objectives 
reveals an important point: Not all con- 
servation efforts are equal. Virtually 
any significant human action stands to 
benefit certain species while harming 
others. But “ species must be weighed, 
not simply counted^ (Diamond 1976: 
also' see Harris 1984). Therefore, while 
practices such as clearcutting may ben- 
efit an assemblage of species, often in- 
cluding game animals, and may even in- 
crease the total number of species in 
the area, we must ask if these are the 
species about which we are most con- 
cerned (Noss 1986). Replacing a few, 
rare s pecies with many common ones 
does nol represent enhanced diversity. 
The third objective, then, is not simply 
maximizing diversity, but maximizing 
native diversity. 

~ With the above objectives in mind, 
we must address the question of where 
to locate nature reserves. Areas of high 


incidence of endangered and endemic 
species, and areas of high diversity, are 
good candidates for reserves (Wilcox 
1984). Furthermore, it is prudent to lo- 
cate reserves where they will have long- 
term conservation potential, secure 
from anthropogenic (human induced) 
disturbance (Soule and Simberloff 
1986). This latter point has ramifica- 
tions not only for site selection, but also 
for appropriate planning and manage- 
ment of the surrounding area after the 
reserve is established. 

Guided by the above criteria, the 
Greater North Cascades Ecosystem ap- 
pears as a good candidate for ecosystem 
conservation. It contains habitat and/or 
extant populations of several 
Threatened and Endangered animal 
species, including the Grizzly Bear, 
Gray Wolf, Bald Eagle, and Peregrine 
Falcon, as well as the Northern Spotted 
Owl, which has been proposed for list- 
ing as Endangered. It also contains two 
plant species listed under the En- 
dangered Species Act — Rock Willow 
and Thickglume Reedgrass — and 55 
plant species listed as Sensitive. 

Moreover, the GNCE is the only area 
extant in the Northwest where a large, 
self sustaining wilderness, which fulfills 
the unique requirements of all its 
species, is still possible. This statement 
will be supported in the remainder of 
this chapter, which reviews the litera- 
ture of conservation biology, especially 
island biogeography (species to land 
area relationships), species conserva- 
tion (criteria for minimum viable popu- 
lations ), and nature rese rve systems. 

C 1ST. AND mor,FOr,RA .RHY~I> 

Island Biogeography is the discipline 
which studies the ecological characteris- 
tics of islands. These can be actual is- 
lands, where the land area differs rad T 
ically from its surroundings (as with 
oceanic archipelagos and terrestrial 
mountaintops), or habitat patches on 
the mainland, such as a marsh or a pris- 
tine forest suiTounded by functionally 
different second growth forest or ag- 
ricultural land. This is because habitat 
islands share many of the ecological 
characteristics of real islands. 

The first theory of island biogeog- 
r aphy was formulated by MacArthur 
a nd Wilson 09671. T hey suggested that 
the capacity of an area to sustain species 
was related to the area’s size and its 
distance from other “islands.” Extinc- 
tion rates are related to island size 
(amount of available habitat). The dis- 
tance between islands affects immigra- 
tion rates, although these are often 
higher for habitat patches than for real 
islands because the intervening areas 
may not be totally uninhabitable. 

Local extinction — when a population 
in a particular area dies out — is a com- 
mon occurrence in nature (Ehrlich et 
al 1980). Various local perturbations 
(e.g. , forest fire) and demographic influ- 
ences (e.g., poor breeding year, disease) 
can cause populations to decline to the 
point of extinction. The probability of 
extinction is greater in small areas be- 
' cause they support 'smaller populations 
and less habitat diversity than larger 
areas (Wilcox 1980; Karr ’82). 

Local extinctions are normally offset 
by recolonization from outside popula- 
tions (MacArthur and Wilson 1967; Dia- 
mond and May ’76; Ehrlich et al ’80). 
Therefore, although the species as- 
semblage (what species are actually 
present) in an area is continually chang- 
ing, the overall number of species re- 
mains more or less constant. This 
number is related directly to the size 
of the habitat “island.” 

The likelihood that a species will re- 
colonize an area in which it has become 
extinct is related to the distance from 
the area to, other areas populated by 
that species which may act as sources 
of immigration (individuals dispersing 
from one area may settle in a different 
one). Therefore, the number of species 
present in an area is related not only 
to its size but also to its distance from 
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other similar habitats. A species cannot 
recolonize an area if it is physically un- 
able to get there. 

As an area is reduced in size, and/or 
t he~distanc eto o ther communities is7fF~ 
c reasecT~5ue to "Human "activity or oth er 
causes, the number ^of species^populat- 

i cal value to a lower one (Diamond 1972: 
Miller an d Harris ’79; Wilcox ’80; Karr 
’82)- This means that when a habitat 
island, for instance a National Park sur- 
rounded by National Forest, is reduced 
in size (e.g., by clearcutting along Park 
boundaries), the number of species in 
that island will decrease. The empirical 
evid ence for th e relaxation effect is 
and makes 


alarming., and makes clear the urgent 
need for us to reevaluate our conserva- 
tion strategies and remedy the situa- 
tion. 

Weisbrod (1976) found that of 68 mam- 
mals historically native to Mt. Rainier 
National Park in Washington, 18 had 
been extirpated by 1920, and 31 were 
gone by 1974. Newmark (1987) found ab- 
sences of historically present species in 
all but one of 14 North American Na- 
tional Parks that he examined. 

Soule et al (1979) considered the fu- 
ture of large mammal species for 20 re- 
serves of various sizes in East Africa, 
including the massive Tsavo and 
Serengeti National Parks. They project 
that all of the reserves will suffer extinc- 
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Figure 1. This figure shows the number 
of species on a single island being at 
equilibrium where the immigration 
curve intersects the extinction curve. 
(After MacArthur and Wilson, 1967.) 

tions in the near future. Their study 
predicts that a typical reserve, if it be - 
comes a habitat isl and, will lose almost 
halFof its large mammal s pecies over 
tKeTnext 500 year s. Smaller reserve s 
mavT oseuplo 88% of their large mam- 
malFover the course of 5000 years. This 
stu dy as s ume d The continuation of “b e^ 
mgrTTTg glecf,' " or hu man nonmanage- 
fqent (wEIc H~ is an~opEimistic assump - 
tion} - 

~~Sn important debate within the liter- 
ature of island biogeography concerns 
the best conservation strategy for pre- 
serving species. This debate focuses on 
whether a single large or several small 
reserves of equal total size would be 
more effective (Simberloff and Abele 
1975 and ’82; Abele and Connor ’76, 
etc.). 

One important consideration in this 
debate is that, while many small re- 
serves would contain a greater number 
of species, they might not be the species 
with which we are most concerned. Fur- 
thermore, there is apparent disagree- 
ment over the time scale of concern. If 
one accepts that long-term species sur- 
vival and evolutionary potential are es- 
sential ingredients in conservation 
strategy, then a single large reserve is 
clearly preferable (Soule and Simberloff 
1986). 

In the latter paper Simberloff, the 
most noted advocate of the system of 
several small reserves, concedes that 
while these may contain more species 
than a single large reserve of equal total 
area, the system would promote extinc- 
tions. This is because the individual re- 
serves would not be large enough to con- 
tain viable populations of the existing 
species. Once again, note the distinction 
between preservation and conserva- 
tion. With several small reserves, not 
only would extensive and ex pensive,. 
species management be necessary, bu t 
the evolutionary potential of the system 
woul d be disrupted , probably leading 
to ecosystem disintegration and extinc- 
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forest deforestation, the same proces- 
ses are occurring in temperate areas, 
including the United States (Wilcove et 
al 1986). Unfortunately, the general con- 
cern which led to the passage of the 
Endangered Species Act in 197 3 has not 
Been sufficlentlysustained to assure the 
diligent application of the Act since that 

time. - — — v 

" "The extinction of a species represents \ 
not only the loss of a unique genetic j 
message which resulted from countless * 
years and unknowable influences , it also j 
represents the severing of myriad j 
ecological ties; thousands of years oL - 7 
-e oevolution grinding to a halt-plost spe- 
ciflc parasites andlnutualists "disappear 
immediately, and a ripple effect may re- 
verberate through the ecosystem. The 
extinction of keystone species, those 
that play a particularly crucial role in 
community dynamics (Paine and Vadas 
1969), may have unpredictable, secon- 
dary and tertiary effects (Terborgh and 
Winter 1980), including alteration of 
community structure and additional ex- 
tinctions. 

Not all species are equally likely to 
go extinct. Those species that are ex- 
tinction prone require special protec- 
tion. 

Several large carnivores native to the 
GNCE, such as the Grizzly Bear, Gray 
Wolf, and Mountain Lion, because of the 
perceived threat they pose to human 
life and property, have been the victims 
of direct human persecution. This has 
caused the extirpation of these species 
throughout much of their historical 
ranges. However, even without this per- 
secution, these species exist naturally 
at low population levels. This results 
from their large home range require- 
ments, which are common to large 
bodied, high trophic level (top of their 
food chain) species. Populations of such 
species are predisposed to extinction, 
especially when confined to small areas 
(Terborgh 1974). 

Other species which are associated 
with pristine areas, such as the Wol- 
verine and Northern Spotted Owl, are 


tion of native species. 

Another important consideration in 
this discussion is habitat fragmentation 
(Wilcox and Murphy 1985; Wilcove et al 
’86). Frag mentation not only reduces 
the total size and ins ulanzes a habitat - 
(as~discussed' above), but also changes ^ 
its ecological character. TTgooTTexarnpe 
ofthteTsTEecase of ih e. Northern Spot- 
ted Owlj which, in the westernTJas- 
cgdeiC jlves only in old growth Douglas 
Fir forest . 

In a managed landscape with a mix 
of several forest stages, if enough old 
growth remains within the owl’s home 
range it may be able to satisfy certain 
survival requirements. However, this 
fragme ntation increases the am ount of 
“SiTge,” the interfaces" between habitat 
types. Edge areas ar e good habitat for 
the Barred Owl, which co mpetes for re - 
s dure5B~ wiLh,~~aiul ev en excludes, the 
Spotted Uwl. It is~not enough to pre- 
s'g i'W'somg'habitat for eaeTT speciesTif 
we want to conserve ecosystems; the 
habitat must remain in ..the~condition~ 
under winch the resident species 
evolvecC For this reason! National 

f 

Forests', under present “multiple use” 
management, may not be effective na- 
ture reserves for many species. 

National Parks and 
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because a larger proportion will be of 
the same lineage than would be nor- 
mally. Since they have a common origin, 
related individuals are more likely to 
carry the same recessive genetic mater- 
ial. Therefore, the probability that an 
offspring will be homozygous for a de- 
leterious gene, and so express that 
characteristic, is increased. 

Jnbreeding may result in a physiolog- 
ical disorder (e.g., hemophilia in hu- 
mans), reduced resistance to disease, 
etc. The demographic effects of this, 
such as lower reproduction and recruit- 
ment rates, are known as inbreeding 
depression. This is the greatest threa t 
to the short-term survival of small_poj^b_ 
1 pious (Shaffer - 1986, cited in IGBC 
1987)7 It is most dangerous in species 
which normally “outbreed,” such as 
Grizzly Bears and other promiscuous 
animals. Species which normally in- 
breed, such as wolves, may have evolved 
mechanisms for reducing the deleteri- 
ous effects of inbreeding. Among out- 
breeders, inbreeding probably becomes 
a serious concern in populations below 
50-100 individuals (Soule 1985). 

Drift i s the loss of varia tion simp ly 
du A^(^f ahdom sampling of the popula - 
ti on’s geneficT material. In a small popu- 
lation! over successive generations 
many alleles are either fixed (become 
constantly present) or lost. Lost alleles 
represent reduced genetic variation . As 
a popula tion loses this v ariation, its abil- 
ity To ad apt an d evolve areTdimm ished. ' 
T his is themost serious threat to’Tong^ 
term viabihtv . An effect?ve^pdMlFEtoiy~ 
(the number of actually breeding indi- 
viduals) of 500 is necessary to offset 
genetic drift (Shaffer 1986). 

Both inbreeding and drift reduce 
genetic variation. A population de- 
creased to ten individuals may be ex- 
pected to retain 95 per cent of the orig- 
inal variation after one generation; 50 
individuals would retain 99 per cent 
(Hams ’84). If a. sm all population which 
h as experience3~EEe se effects for many ~ 
g enerati o ns should recover, 7t would r e- 
q uire a~great deal of ti me to regain that 
variation through genetic mutati ons. 
Meanwhile, the population would be 
plagued by the deficiencies caused by 
the loss of variation. This is called a 
bottleneck effect. 

For unnaturally small populations of 
large species, problems are further ag- 
gravated because the other, smaller 
species with which they compete may 
not be experiencing the same reduction. 
Therefore , it is possible that an ec osys- 
t em will evolv e wHITe a few spec ies are 
l eft behind , 
coevol’ 


fuge contains all the habitats necessary 
for all species of concern, there will still 
be quick extinction of those species that 
cannot maintain an MVP” (Soule and 
Simberloff 1986). 

We maintain that the highest utility 
of MVP determination is not in the set- 
ting of ultimate population manage- 
ment goals, but as a measuring tool by 
which to gauge the sufficiency of our 
nature reserve systems. If a reserve is 
no t large enough to support atT east 
MVPs oLal l native spec ies, then more 
land must be added to that reserve. 
Whereas some biologists (Salwasser et 
al 1984) advocate intensive manage- 
ment and monitoring programs to re- 
tain species at only mid-range viability, 
we dispute both the ethics and the 
achievability of this practice. That 
balancing the fates of species and 
ecosystems is viewed as a “professional 
challenge” by some forest and wildlife 
managers is unconscionable. 

Soule and Simberloff (1986) divide the 
c auses of extinction into two general 
categories: extrinsic and intrinsic fac- 


Historically, 


cording to po litical, or otherwise non- 
Biologicai considerations (R unte 1979, 
Newmark '85, Wilcove and May ’86). To 
conserve species diversity, the legal 
boundaries of nature reserves should be 
congruent with natural criteria (New- 
mark 1985). For instance, a reserve may 
be large while still not protecting the 
ecological integrity of the area. 
Evergla des National Park is a large re- 
sjrrtTwTuch was established for the pur- 
pose of biological conservation. How- 
ever, the ecosystem is being sev erely 
i mpacted By hu7na n ~ficfivities~ i n up- 
stre am areas outside the lega l bouncF 
aries of the Park (Kushlan 1979). “ 


N ewmarlT" (1985) suggestsTTRat re- 
serves contain not only entire water- 
sheds, but at least the minimum area 
necessary to maintain viable popula- 
tions of those species which have the 
largest home ranges (discussed later in 
the chapter). Others have stated, that 
complete, intact ecosystems should be 
preserved (Terborgh and Winter 1980; 
Noss ’85). We adhere to these consider- 
ations in proposing ecosystem conserva- 
tion for the GNCE. 


persal and colonization abilities (Ter- 
borgh 1974). For these types of species, 
the obvious solution is the protection 
of very large sanctuaries, where human 
contact and habitat disturbance are 
minimized. 

Na tural rarity may be the best indi- 
cator oTTugh proba bility of extinction 
(Terborgh 1974; Burke and Humphrey 
’87; though Karr (’82) disagrees). This 
criterion includes the low density 
species mentioned above, species wETcfT 
specialize in habitats di stributed in 
patches (Kirtland’s WarbTeF~Hensr6w’s 
Sparrow), and species near the limits 
of their geogTanlncalraHpn (Lvnx inthe 


at low population levels. Extr insic fac- 

Yunpredictable events or changes, such 
as major fires) and deleterious interac- 
tions with other species (such as disease 
epidemics, increases in predation, 
changes in competitive advantage). 
Healthy, genetically diverse popula- 
tions may be able to survive or adapt 
to these changes, whereas a small popu- 
lation may lack the numbers, genetic 
variation, or the time to adapt and 
evolve in pace with the change and 
therefore be forced into extinction. 

Extrinsic factors also include changes 
induced by humans, such as habitat 
fragmentation and insularization. A 
habitat area reduced to too small a size 
cannot support viable populations of 
species dependent on that habitat type. 
Such areas will come to “mirror the 
species composition of the surround- 
ings,” causing extinction of native 
species (Diamond et al 1987). 

Intrinsic factors include demog- 
raphic stochasticity, social or behavioral 
dysfunction, and genetic deterioration. 
Demographic stochasticity involves ran- 
dom population events7"such as tKe’pos 1 
sibilifyTMt Only offspring of one sex 
will be bom in a given year. This factor 
is only likely to threaten very small 
populations, perhaps 20 individuals or 
less (Soule and Simberloff 1986). Social 
dysfunction is the breakdown of tHenor- 
mal behavior necessary to continue a 
pbpulMSnTTKFextinction of the Pass- 
enger Pigeon may have been due in part 
to social dysfunction. One theory is that 
this species could breed only in huge 
congregations of many millions, which 
could no longer be attained after the 
population was reduced below a certain 
level. Therefore, the population went 
from many to none in a single genera- 
tion. 

The last intrinsic factor, gen etic de- 
t erioration , is complex, but m general 
if can be reduced to two effects, inbreed- 
ing and drift. Inbreeding is thematmg" 
oFrelated individuals, which is more 
likely to happen in a small population 


Other factors that suggest that a 
species may be prone to extinction (Ter- 
borgh 1974; Karr ’82) include: extreme 
end emism ; c olonial nesting (e!g., Pass- 
enger Pigeons, sea turtles): specializa- 
t ion on patchily distributed, fluctuating 
food resources (boreal raptors, frugi- 
vofesTmsectivores and neetivores); and 
migratory behaviQr which exposes a 
species to pressures and changes over 
a wider area. 


NUMBER OF SPECIES PRESENT, N 

Figure 2. This figure shows hern the 
equilibrium, number of species on is- 
lands varies both with the size of the 
island and its distance from other is- 
lands. The circled intersection indi- 
cates the relative number of species on 
a small island which is relatively far 
from other islands. (After Mac Arthur 
and Wilson, 1967.) 


POPULATION VIABILITY 

The study of population viability 
maintenance has been stimulated by the 
mandate in the National Forest Manage- 
ment Act (36 CFR 219.19) to “maintain 
viable populations of existing nati ve and 


SPECIES OF SPECIAL 
CONSIDERATION 


An element of panic is present with in 
the literature of conser vation biology!! 
asW 5ll^s wTthmFhec()nser Yation com- 
muriifv Tn general . This panic originates 
"predominantly from the growing aware- 
ness of the increasing rate of species 
extinction. 

We presently have scarcely a clue of 
the total number of species on the plan- 
et, with estimates ranging between 3 
and 50 million. Yet, some researchers 
are predicting that anthropogenic ex- 
tinctions, at current rates (which do not 
consider military disasters or other un- 
predictable catastrophic events), may 
eliminate as many as a third of the plan- 
et’s species over the next several dec- 
ades (Myers 1987). 

While most of these extinctions are 
occurring as the result of tropical rain- 


in tKFpIannmg^ area.” Shaffer (1981) de- 
fffteft~vraMlity^i~the likelihood that a 
population will continue to exist in an 
area. Because the Act says nothing 
about the Time spile" of reference, one 
ffla y'assume thatlongT efifi viability, oh ~ 
the scale of evolutionary processes, is 

intended: — ” 

Extinction has many causes. These 
may act alone or in combination to elimi- 
nate a species once its population has 
fallen below a certain threshold. This 
section discusses some of these causes, 
as well as the concept of minimum via- 
ble p opulations (MV P) — the determi- 
natlofToF the threshold level above 
which a population must remain to sus- 
tain long-term viability. “Even if a re- 


popu- 
lation size and low genetic variation 
(Frankel and Soule 1981). 

Yet evolutionary progression w ill 
often not keep pace with human distur- 
bances! Anthropogenic changes in The 
environment, such as induced species 
imbalances, increased landscape diver- 
sity, foreign chemical applications, and 
acid precipitation, may be expected to 
increase selective pressures upon 
species. Paradoxically, we are reducing 
species populations tolevels aTwhich 
’ — e mW t m c sd m pays 28 
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t hey will be unable to adapt at the same 
’' time that we are making ac1ip tationl.m-_ 
j^ erativeTH arris 1584). 

While many of the causes of extinc- 
tion are at least partially understood, 
very little is known about how they may 
operate synergistically to cause un- 
foreseeable extincti ons. (Gilpin and 
"Soule 1986). “I n certain circumstances, 
an outcome i ndUced b y s ynergisms can 
he a whole order of magnitude greater 
than the~si mple su m ofthexomponents” 
(Myers 1987). 

All of these considerations must be 
integrated in the determination of a 
minimum via ble population. It is usu- 
ally~~ irnpractical and unnecessary to 
manage" for MVPs of any but a few 
large, low popula tion species in an 
ecosystSmrBgcaiEe t hesespecies tend-. 
toKave" gr eater requirements (for range. 
area, “food supply, gtef). it is assumed 
that i f these are satisfied then the per- 
s istence of other species is ensured. (Wil- 
cox ’84). While this assumption may not 
always be true, this rationale is used 
by the USDA Forest Service for their 
“minimum management requirements” 
and ‘ indicator species” p rograms. 

The common methocTTor determining 
MVPs is to use computer si mulation 
models. These models re quite variou s 
popul ation parameters obtamedTrom 
field - data. These include the effective 
population size (as opposed to the cen- 
sus population size), and the mean mor- 
tality and reproductive rates. Because 
these values vary greatly between 
species and populations and over time, 
theresults oftheTimulationS also vary. 
Suchy et al (1985) found MVP estimates 
(using the model from Shaffer 1981) for 
the G rizzly Rear population in the 
Yellowstone Ecosystem to be highly 
sensitive to changes in the parameters. 
Harris et al (1987) found significant dif- 
ferences in MVP estimates for the same 
population just by adding either a two 
or an eight year old female. 

In Shaffer’s original simulations 
(1981), he found a population of 30-70 
Grizzly Bears to have a better than 95 
per cent probability of surviving for at 
least 100 years, and recommended a 
minimum effective population (breed- 
ing adults) of about 50. Shaffer and Sam- 


son (1985) revised this figure to 50-90 
bears — depending on the percentage 
of females reproducing, average litter 
size, age at first reproduction (for both 
sexes), and cub sex ratio. Suchy et al 
(1985) estimated 125 bears to be the 
MVP. However, none of the a bove incor- 
porated genetic rtochasfiolyfortE e pos- 
sibility o f natural catastronhies into 
t hem mode ls ( Shaffer ~1981). These con- 
siderations would cause the MVP to in- 
crease substantially (Shaffer and Sam- 
son 1985). AH of these studi esjere 
furth er criticized for noFmcludin g 
e nougE ~simu lation runs, which signifi c- 
antly alt ers the result s (Harris et al 
1987). 

Shaffer (1986, cited in IGBC 1987) 
suggests that effective populations of 
500 or more are necessary to offset 
genetic drift. Salwasser et al (1984) 
make the general statement (without 
formal calculations) that several large 
populations (greater than 500 each) are 
necessary for long-term viability — on 
the order of millennia. Lande and Bar- 
rowclough (in Soule 1985) propose effec- 
tive populations of several hundred to 
retain variation for quantitative traits, 
and larger populations to retain qualita- 
tive traits. The situation may have best 
been summed up by Soule and Simber- 
loff (’86), who stated that there is no 
magic number or even protocol for de- 
termining MVPs; common sense based 
on available data is the state of the art. 

RESERVE SYSTEMS 

Frankel and Soule (1985) state: 
“Species must have the capacity for con - 
tinuous adaptation. Pr ogrammes which 
lack this potential s hould not be cloaked 
i n the banner of 'conservation 1 . ”~Ih the 
same chapter, these authors argue that 
an area on the order of 600,000 square 
km (approximately equal to all of 
Washington and Oregon) is necessary 
for speciation of birds and large mam- 
mals. Speciation is the differentiation 
of existing species into new species. It 
is the process by which species diversity 
is generated. Although within the pre- 
vailing political context of the United 
States we don’t presently have the op- 
tion to meet the land area needs of speci- 
ation, with rapid action we probably can 
slow the onslaught of extinctions. 


One of the three objectives for nature 
reserves mentioned early in the chapter 
was the conservation of functioning 
communities. In light of the species- 
area relationships associated with is- 
land biogeography, the way to ac- 
complish this objective is to start with 
a big nature reserve (Diamond 1976; 
Terborgh and Winter ’80); Soule and 
Simberloff ’86; Newmark ’87). This re- 
serve should be congruent wit h biolog- 



Figure 3. The relationship between Na- 
tional Park size and number of extinc- 
tions. The points represent 1) western 
North American National Parks. 
(From Newmark, 1987.) 

ical boundari es, containing at least the 
upstream area of watersheds (Kushlan 
1979), but preferably entire watersheds 
and enough area to support viable popu- 
lations of the largest free-ranging ani- 
mals native to the area (Newmark 1985). 
If such area requirements cannot be 
met under existing conditions, habitat 
restoration efforts should be made 
(Noss 1985k 

The establishment of a large ecosys- 
tem reserve is a good start at conserv- 
ing the biotic diversity of an area, but 
it is not the entire answer. The land- 
scape should contain a netw ork of re - 
serves (Diamond 1976; Kushlan 79; 
'Noss ’83; Harris ’84; Wilcove and May 
’86; Soule and Simberloff ’87). In such 
a network, large reserves conserve 
ecosystem processes, while smaller re- 
serves may have more specific objec- 
tives, such as maintaining a particular 
species (Kushlan 1979). However, re- 
serves smaller than a certain minimum 
size, perhaps a few hundred acres (Jan- 
zen 1983; Wilcove et al ’86), will fail to 


preserve the characteristics for which 
they were established. Reserves should 
be connected by various types of cor- 
ridors (Simberloff and Cox 1987; Noss 
’85 and ’87). The overall goal of the re- 
gional approach is to restore and con- 
serve the entire complement of prehu- 
man disturbance diversity (Noss 1983, 
’85). 

The boundaries of this ecosystem con- 
servation proposal are included in the 
map and compendium parts of this 
book. The total area being proposed, 
including the Alpine Lakes Wilderness 
Area — connected to the rest of the 
ecosystem by a ten mile wide habitat 
corridor east of Stevens Pass — is ap- 
proximately 20,000 square km. Without 
any detractions from this proposal, the 
GNCE reserve may be able to support 
viable populations of Grizzly Bear (with 
mid-range, 500-1000 years, survival 
likely) and all other native species, in- 
cluding Gray Wolf (if reintroduced), and 
Northern Spotted Owl; while also con- 
serving the old growth forest ecosys- 
tem. 

In the context of the Cascade Range, 
this proposal only represents the large 
reserve. It is just a part of the network 
of habitat reserves which should be es- 
tablished to conserve the biotic diver- 
sity of the region. The importance of 
making the GNCE the large reserve in 
this network is that it is the only remain- 
ing area in the Cascades that retains 
the potential for ecosystem conserva- 
tion. In fact, few other areas in the con- 
tiguous states remain sufficiently intact 
that an entire ecosystem can be pro- 
tected. Unless swift action is taken, the 
GNCE will join the long list of degraded 
and dysfunctional ecosystems in the US 
and the world. 

Mitch Friedman is an ecologist, 
whose studies have focused on marine 
ecosystems as well as the GNCE. For 
a copy of the bibliography accompany- 
ing this chapter, or for a copy of the 
book, contact Mitch (see Directory). 
This book has been partially funded by 
the EF! Journal Research Fund, a proj- 
ect of the Earth First! Foundation. Tax- 
deductible contributions to the EF! 
Foundation (POB 50681, Tucson, AZ 
85703) for the Research Fund will make 
more articles like this possible. 


DEAR NED LUDD 

DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defense against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 
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DEAR NED LUDD. 

Mysterious Wolf Posters 
in Washington Draw Media 
Attention to Reintroduction 
Issue 

A mysterious poster on the topic of 
wolf reintroduction, printed on official- 
looking National Park Service and Forest 
Service letterhead, has been appearing 
in forests around western Washington, 
according to a report published in the 
Tacoma News Tribune. The poster is 
“mysterious” because both agencies deny 
that they are studying the feasibility of 
wolf reintroduction, and profess ignorance 
as to who prepared and distributed the 
posters. 

The posters promote a favorable image 
of the wolves, stating that there has 
never been a single documented wolf at- 
tack on humans in the history of North 
America, that wolves keep deer herds 
healthy by culling old and sick animals, 
and that wolf-livestock confrontations 
usually result from poor ranching prac- 
tices. The posters acknowledge that wolf 
reintroduction would require a reduction 
in cattle grazing on the public lands, but 
point out that this is long overdue, any- 
way. The posters solicit public comment 
on wolf reintroduction. 

Forest Service and Park Service offi- 
cials were quoted as saying that posters 
“might represent a statement by some 
organization. ” They say they know of no 
government plan to reintroduce Gray 
Wolves, which were exterminated from 
western Washington by the 1930s. 
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Both Steve Kuntz, director of Wolf 
Haven, an organization near Olympia 
which cares for wolves raised by resear- 
chers and private individuals, and Kelly 
McAllister, a biologist with the state De- 
partment of Wildlife, commented on the 
general accuracy of the poster’s state- 
ments on wolf behavior. McAllister did 
not think reintroduction of wolves in 
western Washington was a good idea, 
due to potential conflict with humans, 
but added that the question was possibly 
academic, since wolves may be rein- 
troducing themselves into Washington 
from British Columbia. 

Dear Ned Ludd, 

Your method of using copies of copies 
on a photocopier for sending com- 
muniques, etc., when you don’t want the 
authorities to be able to identify the 
source, is effective. Here’s another, quite 
simple method which achieves the same 
results: Type through about five sheets 
of paper onto a carbon sheet. You’ll 
notice that the lettering is indistinct, and 
hence, hard to identify as to source. Also 
note that if you’re using a cloth type- 
writer ribbon, this method makes the 
thread count of the ribbon unreadable 
(thread count is part of typewriter iden- 
tification). Making a xerox copy of the 
above will make the source even harder 
to identify. 

Here’s a simple method for jamming 


locks efficiently. Take an ordinary paper 
clip and straighten out the last couple 
of inches — except for a small hook on 
the end (see diagram). Simply jam the 
straightened clip into the key channel 
as far as it goes and break off the re- 
mainder. The hook insures that the clip 
remains in the channel so a key cannot 
be inserted. Rumor has it that a legis- 
lator in Albany once lost a committee 
position because he couldn’t get into his 
office to obtain important papers for a 
committee hearing - a result of this little 
trick. Try it! 



Dear Ned, 

Having been pissed off about cattle 
mashing the life out of wilderness for a 
long time, I was delighted to find that, 
in many areas, an effective and beautiful 
solution is ready at hand. 

I refer to Delphinium trolliifollium, 
a.k.a. Poison Delphinium, a wildflower 
common to mountainous areas through- 


out the West. It’s also sometimes called 
Giant Larkspur. My Audubon book even 
notes, “Cattlemen, who despise them be- 
cause of their toxicity, call all species 
‘larkspur.’” 

The species loves wet, sloping areas 
and 1 sometimes see it growing densely 
in meadows and alongside small brooks, 
especially where it gets a little shade. 
Its seed pods dry around September, de- 
pending on local conditions, and are 
easily gathered in quantity. So, fellow 
members of the Meadow Beautification 
Society, how’s about shifting the balance 
of the wildflower population in a few of 
your favorite meadows next spring? 

The clincher for me was a conversation 
I had with an unwitting Freddie in 
California’s Marble Mountain Wilderness 
last summer. I asked why I saw so many 
fewer cattle than in other nearby moun- 
tains, and he told me they couldn’t run 
more than a few in that area because of 
the presence of Delphinium! Seems once 
the grazing pressure gets to a significant 
level, the cows start eating the stuff, and 
it’s bye-bye, Bossie. 

Planting Delphinium probably isn’t 
illegal, but it’s subversive enough that 
you probably wouldn’t want to get 
caught anyway, especially by a rancher. 

— Dirt 

continued on page 3U 



The Neanderthal Gene 


By Dave Foreman 

For me and for thousands of others 
with similar inclinations, the most im- 
portant passion in life is the overpower- 
ing desire to escape periodically from 
the strangling clutch of mechanistic 
civilization. To us the enjoyment of sol- 
itude, complete independence, and the 
beauty of undefiled panoramas is abso- 
lutely essential to happiness. 

— Bob Marshall 

There are some who can live without 
wild things, and some who cannot. 

— Aldo Leopold 

In the early 1970s, The Wilderness 
Society began a national series of per- 
sonal development workshops in order 
to equip conservation activists with 
“people process skills.” I remember sit- 
ting in a get-acquainted circle of fifty 
people in a Howard Johnson’s in Salt 
Lake City in 1973 while each of us re- 
lated what had brought her or him into 
conservation activism. Apart from the 
heartfelt (and inspirational) passion 
that characterized each person’s state- 
ment, what struck me was that there 
was no single theme uniting our commit- 
ment to wilderness. For some, a particu- 
lar incident in childhood was remem- 
bered; for others, there had always been 
a connection with “things wild and 
free.” Some had parents who took them 
to the big outside, others had to find 
that path by themselves. Some had 
been struck as Saul cn the Road to 
Damascus; for others, there never had 
been any sense of being “reborn” or 
awakened. 

In dozens of similar conferences, all 
with the same opening session, this lack 
of pattern was repeated. It was noticed 
and became a topic of lively conversa- 
tion among a few of us junior members 
of The Wilderness Society staff (who 
had endured many of these workshops). 
What made us wilderness nuts differ- 
ent? Why did we passionately hunger 
after goose music? Why did most people 
care less? If there was some common 
source of enlightenment, a certain fac- 
tor we had all experienced, a particular 
trigger to pull, then we only needed to 
duplicate it for the mass of humanity 
and everyone would want to preserve 
the wilderness! 

Sadly, there was no thread, no com- 
mon strand we could discern that pulled 
wilderfreaks to the wild. The diversity 
of wilderness activists in terms of lifes- 
tyle, personality, work, location, age, 
background, income, politics, and 
philosophy was mirrored in the reasons 
why they worked for wilderness preser- 
vation. 

Finally, one of my colleagues half-jok- 
ingly suggested the “wilderness gene. ” 
Maybe attachment to the wilderness is 
determined not by one’s experiences, 
but, rather, genetically — like eye color. 

Over the years, as I’ve chewed on his 
idea late at night, I’ve accepted it more 
and more. To speculate even further 
afield, maybe this wilderness gene 


reaches far, far back into our evolutio- 
nary history as Homo sapiens, back to 
the first of our species — the Neandert- 
hal. Unlike our own bull-in-the-china- 
shop kind, there is no evidence that 
Neanderthals ever got out of balance, 
ever upset their environment, ever for- 
got their place in nature, ever caused 
the extinction of other species. (It was 
fully modem humans who were in- 
volved in the extinction of the Pleis- 
tocene megafauna 12,000 years ago.) 

Perhaps as the Cro-Magnons moved 
into Neanderthal territory, displacing 
them and causing their extinction, 
Neanderthal genes were picked up by 
the Cro-Magnon gene pool (through 
tried and true techniques) and drifted 
along for these past thirty millennia be- 
neath the surface, bubbling up now and 
then in a Lao Tzu, a St. Francis, a 
Dogen, a Mary Wollstonecraft, a 
Thoreau, a Muir, a Mary Austin, a 


Rachel Carson. 

To approach this midnight theorizing 
from another angle, let’s consider the 
role we modem humans play in the over- 
all ecology of our planet. If we accept 
the Gaia hypothesis that Earth func- 
tions as a single organism, then where 
do we humans fit in? The modem 
bearers of Classical Greek rationalism 
and hubris proclaim that we are the 
nervous system of the planet, the brain, 
the communication aspect, that we are 
ensconced in the driver’s seat. Wiser 
heads, such as the eminent University 
of Chicago historian William H. 
McNeill, instead comparers To a dis- 
VSse: 

Looked at from the point of view of 
other organisms, humankind ... re- 
sembles an acute epidemic disease, 
whose occasional lapses into less viru- 
lent forms of behavior have never yet 
sufficed to permit any really stable, 
chronic relationship to establish itself. 

I fully agree with McNeill. In our de- 
cimation of biological diversity, in our 
production of toxins, in our attack on 
the basic life-support system of Earth, 
in our explosive population growth, we 
humans have become a disease — the 
Humanpox. 

The bodies of individual creatures, 
when confronted with disease or an in- 
vasive organism, produce antibodies 
and send out the Marines — white blood 
cells (phagocytes), who, without regard 
for their own welfare but only for the 


sake of the greater body, fight, consume 
and overpower the invading disease or- 
ganisms. 

And perhaps that is exactly what has 
happened. As the Humanpox has de- 
veloped from a simple, uncomfortable 
localized skin rash to a systemic life- 
threat, Gaia has reached into the dis- 
ease itself for antibodies. That long- 
buried Neanderthal gene has been 
pulled to the surface and, in grim re- 
tribution for the slaughter of Neandert- 
hals by modem humans (Cro-Magnons), 
a new race of Neanderthals, humans 
who love the wild, whose prime loyalty 
is to Earth and not to Homo sapiens, 
have been bom, who will fight like anti- 
bodies and phagocytes for the wild, for 
the precious native diversity of our plan- 
et. (Of course, there may well be other 
antibodies being mobilized — such as 
Daniel Conner suggested about AIDS 
in the Yule 87 issue). 

A wild flight of fancy? Perhaps. Un- 
scientific? Thoroughly. But I think 
about it on stormy nights, while sipping 
yesterday’s wine and smoking cigars, 
when the moon is “a ghostly galleon 
tossed upon cloudy seas.” Antibodies . 
Antibodies against the Humanpox. The 
revenge of the Neanderthal. The Wilder- 
ness Gene. 

Antibodies need no justification. 
Their job is merely to fight and destroy 
that which would destroy the greater 
body of which they are a part, of which 
they form the warrior society. 

I think I’ll go out and engulf a Forest 
Supervisor. 



Letters. . . 

Continued from page 3 

do to themselves.” Our intellectual 
minds lead us to believe that we did 
weave the web of life. Ritual can help 
us come to know that we are strands, 
and to celebrate our strand-hood. 

We modem, industrialized humans 
have a lot to learn — or rather to re- 
member — about ritual. The primary, 
and hardest thing for us to learn is that 
we are not “doing” it! Surrendering to 
the non-human and the local spirits takes 
trust and humility. For me, working 
with ritual, alone and in groups, is a 
radical act. (‘Radical’ = from the roots.) 

Penelope’s last paragraph, in which 
she urges us to “invent wild, joyous fes- 
tivals of earthly life” and to learn from 
“the mating dances of cranes and the 
howling of wolves,” sounds totally 
right. I would call these rituals in the 
deepest sense. I hope our paths cross 
one day so we can dance these dances 
together. 

— Jan Fowler, Virginia 

Earth First !ers, 

In the Brigid Edition, Darryl told us 
how to use copies of the Generic Chal- 
lenge forms. Here are a few more tips: 
The forms, which are mailed to the 
California Department of Forestry, chal- 
lenge the timber harvest plans for spe- 
cific forests. If you don’t have the THP 
number needed to fill out the form, call 
someone who does — another EF! 
group who has the notification list. 

I’ve taken Generic Challenge forms 
to campuses in L. A., set up booths and 
allowed interested young folks to save 
a tree. All they have to do is fill out a 
form, sign it, and I’ll mail it in! Even 
spoiled L.A. brats can save a tree! To 
add popularity, I’ve sold chocolate trees 
and bunnies. My booth also helps edu- 
cate the masses of specialized clones at 
our public schools. 

If interested in more info, call or write 
me: Arctic Annie, 4642 Lemona Ave, 
Sherman Oaks, CA 91403; 818-501-7641. 

Gentlemen, 

We, Mrs, Harrow’s 5th grade class, 
would like you to know that we have 
written to the California Fish and Game 
Commission telling them that we don’t 
like their decision to let hunters kill 
cougars. 

We would like to know if you can 
suggest anything more we can do. 

We like what you are doing to help 
endangered species and would like 
to have more information about your 
organization. 

— Mrs. Harrow’s class, Winnekta Ave 
School, 8240 Winnekta Ave, Canoga 
Park, CA 91306. 

Ed. note: After considerable debate, 
the editors judged it premature to send 
Mrs. Harrow’s class copies o/Ecodefense 
or tools recommended therein. Instead, 
we sent the Journal and we urge readers 
to send them letter-writing ideas on 
wildlife issues. 

Not enough room for grizzly bear cubs. . . 
No safe habitat for wolf cubs. . . 
Condors gone from the skies... 

Human primate population has increased 
beyond sane limits. 

The time has come for drastic action. . . 
No more mild tactics! 

It is time for a grassroots movement to 
provide instant population control. . . 

IT IS TIME FOR. . . 



Habitation 

Vasectomy squads covering the Earth 
A one child limit for all. 

If you try to seed more than your share, 

We are ready and willing to pounce. 
Your little wigglies will no longer 
make it to that gateway. 

Tremble in fear. . . 

If you are unwilling to take care of 
the problem yourself, 

SLASH will take you on. 

Choose the time and place for your own 
voluntary treatment, 
or SLASH will find you. 

THIS WILL BE YOUR 
ONLY WARNING!!! 

SLASH Central, Redwood Valley, CA 
. . .formally Concerned Primate Alliance 
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Restoring the Earth 

Of Corporate Scum and Dirty Fingernails 


by Jamie Sayen 

Restoration led to the founding of 
Earth First! . When the Sierra Club and 
The Wilderness Society proposed saving 
only 35 million of the 80 million acres 
identified in RARE II, some felt we 
needed the 80 million and Wilderness 
Recovery. 

—Dave Foreman, January 14, 1988 

Billed as running the gamut “From 
Chevron to Earth First!” the “Restoring 
the Earth” conference held in Berkeley 
from January 13-16 had the avowed pur- 
pose of building a national restoration 
movement. This first-ever assemblage 
of restorers, academics, experts, politi- 
cians, and folks with dirt under their 
fingernails was an important event in 
the history of the environmental move- 
ment. To call it a success, however, 
would be premature. 

Any first step is experimental in na- 
ture. This conference was no different, 
and I urge readers of this essay to bear 
in mind that I am grateful to the organiz- 
ers for the wonderful work they did in 
conducting this exciting, if flawed, first 
restoration conference. Nevertheless, I 
will level some sharp criticisms and urge 
the restoration movement to make funda- 
mental adjustments in the organization 
of future gatherings of restorationists. 

The conference drew over 900 partic- 
ipants, including hundreds of speakers 
from all across the US and beyond. The 
dozens of workshops ranged from wilder- 
ness recovery to the use of mycorrhizae 
in forest restoration. 

Obviously, schedule conflicts were un- 
avoidable, but some were particularly 
unfortunate. For instance, the wilder- 
ness restoration panel and the wildlife 
restoration panel were held at the same 
time. A poet once asked, “Who can tell 
the dancer from the dance?” How can 
we restore wildlands without restoring 
wildlife? 

This example illustrates one of the 
problems I had with the conference. In 
our dominant paradigm, we focus on 
specific issues, such as the reinhabita- 
tion of falcons, wolves or salmon. In con- 
trast, the Earth First! holistic vision 
places the reintroduction of wolves, fal- 
cons and salmon in the context of the 
entire ecosystem to be restored. The 
goal is not simply wolf recovery; the 
goal is the health and viability of all 
native species and ecosystems in a bio- 
region. The wolf, falcon, salmon are in- 
dicators of systemic health. They are 
the totem spirits of the ecosystem proj- 
ect. 

This comparison of viewpoints reve- 
als the two main groups represented at 
the conference: the mainstream, gener- 
ally (but not rigidly) anthropocentric, 
reformers of the dominant paradigm; 
and the biocentrically-oriented, grass- 
roots restorationists — the dirt under 
the fingernails (duf) crowd. There was 
communication between the two 
loosely-defined groups, but in the end, 
each spoke its own language. 

The heart of the conference for a 
number of Earth First! types in atten- 
dance was the dirty fingernail crowd. 
Nevertheless, there were some exciting 
developments in the mainstream. Be- 
fore describing the underground, bio- 
centric conference, I will discuss the 
mainstream conference. 

The one unforgivable blunder of the 
conference organizers was to give rep- 
resentation on numerous panels and in 
workshops to PR lackeys from land-rap- 
ing corporations like Chevron and BHP- 
Utah Minerals International. For in- 
stance, on a panel titled “Restoration 
of Large Geographic Areas,” Roger Nel- 
son, BHP-Utah’s manager of corporate 
environmental quality (perhaps in 
charge of perfuming tjie corporate re- 
strooms?) spoke about the work BHP 
is doing in restoring wild areas they are 
raping. He never addressed the topic 
at hand as he droned on with his corpo- 
rate PR BS. 

The audience frequently proved to be 
more informed than VIP panelists. One 
questioner charged Nelson with mining 
Wilderness Areas, and wondered why 
BHP was not instead looking for copper 
in disturbed areas, including dumps. 
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Nelson replied that they will never 
have to mine the dumps for copper, be- 
cause each year they become more 
sophisticated in their ability to mine 
more copper. Nelson then offered his 
solution for wilderness preservation: 
let’s use aluminum instead of wood to 
make 2 X 4s for construction because 
there’s such an abundance of aluminum 
on earth. 

Actually, maybe those corporate lac- 
keys should be thanked for their comic 
relief. Indeed the best quote of the con- 
ference came from Ray Krauss of the 
Homestake Mining Co. (a sponsor of the 
conference). He opened with the ques- 
tion: “Restore the Earth to what?” He 
then answered, without appreciating 
the irony: “To the Ice Age?” I doubt I 
was the only Neanderthal in the audi- 
ence to answer “Yea, brother” to that 
one. 

The corporate BS artists wasted 
enormous amounts of panel time debat- 
ing issues which ought not even have 
been raised. During a panel on “San 
Francisco Bay Area Restoration 
Needs,” corporate lackeys gave deliber- 
ate misinformation which forced the re- 
sponsible panelists to refute the corpo- 
rate untruths. 

This is a critical problem, and the re- 
storation movement must not self-de- 
struct over this issue. Should the corpo- 
rate despoilers be allowed into our 
movement? Would a doctor hire Typhoid 
Mary as his nurse during an epidemic? 

I suggest that corporations be re- 
quired to restore the damage they have 
inflicted on Earth. Until a corporation 
eliminates all ecologically inappropriate 
actions, it should not be invited to help 
plan the healing work its greed makes 
necessary. 

One of Dave Foreman’s remarks at 
the conference is germane here: “We 
should be willing to use all tools” avail- 
able to us, from filing lawsuits to pulling 
survey stakes. The Christian Science 
Monitor (2-2) quoted Dave in a sub- 
sequent article, but the sentences im- 
mediately preceding read: “And preser- 
vationists’ traditional distrust of the pri- 
vate sector is receding ” This is a 

bizarre juxtaposition. Dave is right: use 
all tools, even Chevron’s money if you 
can get it, but don’t be beholding to 
the bastards. 

The issue of corporate raper restora- 


tion leads into the problem of mitiga- 
tion. Is it the role of the restoration 
movement to mitigate the damage, or 
is it the role of the restoration move- 
ment to work to stop further damage, 
preserve all wild areas and begin the 
healing process for the damaged 90% 
of Turtle Island? 

Among environmentalists, there was 
a general sense that mitigation is 
doomed. Michael Fisher, the new execu- 
tive director of the Sierra Club who 
often sounded like an Earth Firstler, 
warned participants: “Don’t get con- 
fused with mitigation.” 

Meca Wawona, one of the most 
eloquent biocentrists of the conference, 
is a tree planter in northern California. 
Discussing mitigatory tree planting, 
she confessed, “We feel like we are 
maids of the timber industry.” 

The restoration movement must re- 
store the damage inflicted by timber, 
cattle and mining cretins, but, as Meca 
said, “We have to stop the problem 
that’s causing the need for restoration.” 
In short, restorationists should not be 
maids; they should be guerrilla healers. 

Although, as I said, there were really 
two different conferences, there was 
agreement over many critical issues. 
Time after time speakers of all sorts (ex- 
cepting, of course, corporate lackeys) 
called for preservation, prevention, 
monitoring, and funding the restoration 
movement with the Pentagon budget. 

Marion Stoddart, a leader in the 
clean-up of the Nashua River in New 
England, warned: “We can’t restore an 
extinct species.” She added that resto- 
ration is an expensive, last-ditch effort 
to undo human-caused damage. “It is 
far less costly to prevent destruction. ” 

The Sierra Club’s Fisher said the 
“highest priority” facing restoration en- 
vironmentalists is the preservation of 
the remaining 10% of wilderness in Tur- 
tle Island. “Restore the 90%, ” he urged, 
“but not at the expense of the 10%. ” 

David Brower pointed out that you 
can’t restore wilderness, you can only 
preserve it. (While technically true, this 
should not deter folks involved in 
wilderness recovery.) Dave Foreman 
pulled together the twin necessities of 
preservation and restoration. “It’s 
damned exciting to say not one more 
redwood will be cut down,” he roared. 
“But it’s just as exciting to see the Griz 


back in California.” 

Then Foreman lost control and 
blurted out, “I want to compromise.” 
Yes, campers, Dave used the C-word: 
“I want 50% of the US wild. I want to 
compromise. No Griz in L.A., but Griz 
in Los Padres ” 

Before mentioning a few specific ap- 
proaches to restoration, a general com- 
ment on restoration is in order. Keynote 
speaker Stewart Udall quoted Robert 
Frost: “Let grow.” Udall reminded us 
that Nature, not humans, will do most 
of the restoring. For proof of this, one 
need look no farther than the regener- 
ated forests of the Appalachians. 

Frost’s point is crucial, but tricky. It 
should not be an excuse for non-action, 
but, rather, a guide to what is appropri- 
ate and what is not appropriate for 
human restorers to attempt. Prevent- 
ing clearcut-caused landslides from 
ruining salmon spawning grounds is 
clearly an appropriate activity. Planting 
non-native species to create a park-like 
atmosphere is not. 

The issue of monitoring restoration 
work was raised. Fisher stressed the 
importance of follow-through “in terms 
of centuries,” and he proposed that 
Sierra Club groups monitor each Na- 
tional Forest for the long haul. Randy 
Stemmier, one of most respected re- 
storationists of the duf variety, said 
monitoring helps restorationists avoid 
repeating mistakes. He has a small re- 
storation business, and a lesson he has 
learned therefrom is that when writing 
a contract, restorers should factor in 
costs of the monitoring process. 

There was general consensus among 
committed restorationists that restora- 
tion work should be done in a watershed 
or bioregional context. Restoration 
work on an estuary implies considera- 
tion of the health of the headwaters. 
One participant voiced a complaint 
EF!ers have often made: that the En- 
dangered Species Act gives the US Fish 
and Wildlife Service the power to man- 
age by species, but not by habitat or 
ecosystem. 

The Pentagon budget was a favorite 
target. Stewart Udall pointed to a paper 
from the Lawrence Livermore Lab 
which says we can delay or defeat the 
Greenhouse Effect by planting trees. 
(Does it mention eliminating the root 
causes of the problem?) “We should 
spend Star Wars’ budget on planting 
trees,” he opined. 

David Brower suggested giving the 
job of undamming Hetch Hetchy to the 
Army Corps of Engineers, on the Pen- 
tagon budget. Steve Rauh, a co-founder 
of the Fate of the Earth Conference, 
urged joining the concept of restoration 
with work for peace: “. . . spend the mil- 
itary budget on restoration.” 

Ted Means, an Oglala Lakota, urged 
the restoration movement to include the 
native perspective. “We are masters of 
survival.” He said that his people are 
obligated to make a decision on how it 
will affect the seventh generation 
hence. 

Conference organizer John Berger, 
author of Restoring the Earth (1985), 
deserves the gratitude of all re- 
storationists. On the first day of confer- 
ence, he remarked, “The same intelli- 
gence which humanity used to subdue 
the Earth must now be used to restore 
it.” I would warn, however, and many 
Earth First !ers would agree, that we 
must subdue that manipulative, 
exploitative, Cartesian intelligence in 
order that we may recover Earth Wis- 
dom to guide our restoration work. We 
must also avail ourselves of the knowl- 
edge of biocentrically-oriented 
ecologists, biologists, geologists, etc. 

At the otherwise disappointing panel 
on “Restoration of Large Geographic 
Areas,” Meca Wawona said that because 
she expects the economy to break down 
soon, and what little money is available 
for restoration to go to dealing with 
hazardous waste, she thinks it urgent 
that “we find a way quickly to innoculate 
into our society a restoration ethic and 
a connection with our lifestyles.” She 
outlined three approaches to 
watershed/land restoration: 

1) The agency approach with experts, 
bureaucrats and large budgets (relative 




to grassroots efforts). Problems with 
this approach include: hierarchy, lack of 
long-term monitoring, and lack of in- 
teraction between expert designers and 
workers. 

2) The back to the land movement 
(“reinhabitory people,” in Gary 
Snyder’s words). Newcomers work with 
old-timers to restore damaged areas. 
This method relies heavily on a barter 
economy rather than a bureaucratic 
budget. It leads to community interac- 
tion, and often to more effective solu- 
tions because the projects are designed 
by the people who inhabit the region 
and must live with the results. 

3) Forest workers coops, such as the 
Hoedads in the Pacific Northwest. 
Bather than merely planting a cut-over 
area, these groups have a lasting in- 
volvement in the results of their work. 
Their contracts with agencies call for 
payment of a fee for planting the trees. 
A bonus is paid in the fourth or fifth 
year based on the survival of those 
trees. 

All three approaches have merit, and 
we should never arbitrarily limit our- 
selves when choosing tools for restora- 
tion. Nevertheless, the back to the land 
and coop approaches, with their grass- 
roots basis, are generally the most ap- 
propriate approaches for a biocentric re- 
storation movement. We should find 
ways to work with agencies and ex- 
perts, and try to gain some of their fund- 
ing, but we should not depend on them 
and not tailor projects to win their favor. 

The most exciting parts of the confer- 
ence for me were not the large panels 
I’ve been discussing, but the workshops 
in which grassroots restorationists de- 
scribed trial-by-trial efforts to restore 
damaged portions of Earth. It is from 
the vision and commitment of these 
reinhabitory people that a bioregion- 
ally-focused healing movement will 
evolve. 

The workshop on the Mattole River 
Watershed restoration project was one 
of the highlights of the conference. 
Freeman House, a member of the Mat- 
tole Restoration Council (MRC) and au- 
thor of the superb essay “Totem Sal- 
mon,” set the tone for the workshop: 
“You can’t save the Earth without sav- 
ing the culture.” This was no an- 
thropocentric claim. Freeman and his 
co-workers approach their work as in- 
habitants asking, “What is the appropri- 
ate way to live in this place?” 

David Simpson described the Mattole 
watershed: The 64-mile northern 
California river is never more than 20 
miles from the coast. The area receives 
between 80 and 200 inches of rain each 
winter. From May to September, it re- 
ceives zero inches. From 1948 to 1975, 
about 90% of the old growth forests 
were removed. Cutting has lead to ero- 
sion which has silted up the river. The 
decline of King and Silver Salmon in 
the Mattole was due to the cutting. 

In the mid 1970s, grassroots restora- 
tion projects began. At the time, there 
were only about 200 King Salmon in the 
river. A hatchbox program to trap 
spawning salmon was instituted. Eggs 
were taken from the salmon, placed in 
a hatchbox, and layered with gravel. A 
filter system filtered out silt. There was 
a 90% success rate of fry released by 
this project. 

But, David concluded, this was just 
a “holding action.” Workers realized 
habitat restoration was the key to the 
restoration of the King Salmon. Almost 
nothing was known about the Mattole 
in a scientific sense, so they began a 
survey of the watershed under the gui- 
dance of a fisheries biologist. Twenty 
residents walked 260 linear miles of the 
Mattole watershed to map salmon 
habitat. The survey identified where 
King and Silver Salmon spawn. The re- 
sults were printed in a pamphlet. 

The survey pinpointed a number of 
specific problems to address. Road im- 
pact mitigation, vegetation enhance- 
ment, and stream clearance were most 
critical. The California Conservation 
Corps has since helped with stream 
clearance. The MRC, although an inde- 
pendent grassroots outfit, has found 
working with the Cal CC to be reward- 
ing. This is an example of how grass- 
roots efforts can be helped by the 
agency approach without relying on it 
exclusively. 

By 1983, the Mattole restorationists 
found their organizational structure in- 
adequate. The Mattole watershed 


covers 302 square miles. Its folks are 
widely dispersed, and many have no 
phone. To deal with this situation, the 
Mattole Restoration Council was 
formed. It has three types of members: 
tax exempt groups, less organized 
groups, and individuals. A “Friends of 
the Mattole” was started for supporters 
outside the region. 

The Council now sponsors fundrais- 
ers and raffles, and produces a restora- 
tion newsletter. It has some agency and 
foundation funding. 

Richard Ginger described a riprap 
project done in his area. He and his 
co-workers used horses to pull debris 
out of the river. To stabilize the bank, 
they dug down to a solid base and laid 
stones. 

David described the Honeydew land- 
slide which occurred in the spring of 
1983. Massive amounts of debris slid 
into and dammed the Mattole. By break- 
ing the slide into component parts, the 
daunting repair work has become less 
overwhelming. The Mattole Watershed 
Salmon Support Group mapped existing 
landforms, so that erosion and landslide 
activity can be monitored with photo 
documentation and surveying. 

The MRC continues to monitor sal- 
mon mortality, and keeps comparative 
figures for the size of the salmon run. 
They believe that approximately 25% 
of the King Salmon in the Mattole are 
fish they have released. In closing, 
Freeman explained that the MRC now 
needs a long-range planning process to 
save ecosystems. “After eight years, 
we’re just beginning.” The MRC has in- 
volved children in the fish release pro- 
gram and surveying, thus preparing the 
next generation of restorationists. 

(The MRC and its newsletter can be 
reached by writing Box 160, Petrolia, 
CA 95558. Send them a few green- 
backs.) 

Another excellent workshop was “Re- 
storation of US Hardwood and Conifer- 
ous Forests.” Meea Wawona spoke about 
the need for us to reduce per capita 
use of forest products, because the 
Forest Service is always using the ex- 
cuse of demand to justify overcutting. 
To the question of how to reverse the 
long-term impact of monoculture on 
soils, Meca said, “Let succession hap- 
pen.” She advised planting legumes and 
vetch to help prepare the site. Rock dust 
can help the mineralization process. 
Tony Look, a redwood planter and foun- 
der of the Sempervirens Fund, added 
that Ceanothus is a good soil prepara- 
tion. 

Randy Stemmier spoke about insta- 
bility. The easiest to treat is surface in- 
stability, usually caused by roads. 
Mulch and broadcast seeding will halt 
this before it leads to more serious ero- 
sion. A more difficult task is halting ero- 
sion from gullies, roadcuts, clearcuts, 
and altered drainage routes. Proper 
placement of rocks will provide lateral 
support. 

There was much talk about tree plan- 
ting. One problem grassroots tree plan- 
ters have is in winning acceptance from 
the Forest Service. Tree planter Andy 
Lipkis said, “We were attacked for not 
knowing what we were doing, and all 
we wanted to do was help.” He added 
that there are sympathetic folks in the 
FS, and they should be sought. To win 
Forest Service support, he advised, 
first do a small project well. 

Meca Wawona pointed out that grass- 
roots groups have been calling their Na- 
tional Forest managers to offer help 
after last summer’s fires in the North- 
west. Their calls have not been re- 
turned, and FS resources are being di- 
verted to salvage cuts. 

For tree planting, Lipkis recom- 
mended using surplus resources like 
cardboard milk cartons. Meca 
suggested open-ended containers to 
avoid J-roots. Tony Look said a one gal- 
lon container is the best size for regen- 
eration. Meea said that in China each 
person past the age of eight is respon- 
sible for planting one tree per year and 
tending it. 

A fascinating discussion of “The Use 
of Mycorrhizae in Forest and Other Re- 
storation” was too technical to go into 
deeply here. There is a great need for 
someone to write about soil-building 
and mycorrhizal fungi from a biocentric 
perspective. 

Mycorrhizae or “fungus-roots” are 
critical to the health of soil, plants and 
trees. Dave Perry from Oregon State 


U and Ted St. John from UCLA de- 
scribed the symbiotic relationship be- 
tween the fungus and the tree. Mycor- 
rhizal fungi help connect the roots to 
the soil. They help transplants survive. 
They promote rapid growth and they 
aid in drought resistance. The fungi 
cover the surface of mineral grains, wea- 
ther them and extract the nutrients for 
their root hosts. Mycorrhizae also pro- 
tect plants against pathogens. 

A clearcut causes the rapid decline 
of mycorrhizae, and the longer the delay 
in reforestation, the greater the loss. 
They return slowly. One reason for the 
decline of tropical rainforests is the loss 
of mycorrhizae after a cut. Herbicides 
also destroy mycorrhizae, thus 
preempting natural recovery processes 
and throwing the system into a down- 
ward spiral. While most plants can be 
grown by artificial means, without 
mycorrhizae, they become addicts de- 
pendent on the artificial nutrients. 

Randy Stemmier observed that in old 
growth forests trees are in communica- 
tion with one another because their root 
systems are linked by the mycorrhizal 
fungi. Dave Perry added that studies 
have shown that two plants without 
mycorrhizal fungi interact very nega- 
tively. Two plants with mycorrhizal 
fungi interact very positively. 

It’s time to return to the question 
posed by Homestake Mining’s Ray 
Krauss: “Restore the Earth to what?” 
His facetious answer: “To the Ice Age,” 
sounds good to me; but strictly speak- 
ing, it is impossible because of the 
thousands of extinctions which have oc- 
curred since the ice last receded. 
Nonetheless, the ultimate aim of resto- 
ration work must be the reestablish- 
ment of functioning whole ecosystems. 
Only large wild tracts will permit all 
native species and communities to re- 
sume their disrupted evolutionary 
dance. Ultimately, the aim of the resto- 
ration movement must be the restora- 
tion of wildness on Earth. During the 
transition period (all that any of us liv- 
ing will ever know), the restoration 
movement must deal with the most de- 
leterious effects of our world-culture’s 
anti-Nature death trip. But our sights, 
as restorationists, must be set higher. 

The conference’s “Wilderness Resto- 
ration” panel only began to broach the 
subject. Stemmier opened the panel 
with the observation that you can’t re- 
store wilderness, but you can restore 
wildness by creating conditions in which 
Nature can “re-wild” herself. The first 
step, he said, is to find the basic cause 
of disruption and then to create condi- 
tions for natural cycles to resume. 

Restorers should use natural mater- 
ials like rock and split stakes rather than 
rebar. Care should be taken not disturb 
one area when getting materials to re- 
store another area. Plantings should be 
in wild patterns, not in rows. 

Jim Eaton, executive director of the 
California Wilderness Coalition, em- 
phasized that Nature will do most resto- 
ration work: “Put a hole in Hetch 
Hetchy Dam and walk away. It’ll come 
back in time.” 

A problem with existing Wilderness 
Areas, Eaton said, is that they are not 
complete ecosystems. Even the large 
areas may only contain the summer 
range for some native species, while 
lacking migration routes. An important 
part of wilderness restoration work is 
identifying critical components of each 
ecosystem to be restored: summer and 
winter ranges, migration routes, buffer 
zones and connecting corridors to other 
wild areas. 

Dave Foreman made the depressing 
observation that because of acid rain, 
the introduction of exotics and other 
human-caused disruptions, there prob- 
ably is no true wilderness left on Earth. 
He then discussed active versus passive 
restoration. Just by stopping the dam- 
age of a road or two (especially along 
riparian areas), enormous wilderness 


areas can be recreated. A classic exam- 
ple is the Magruder Corridor in the Sel- 
way-Bitterroots. Close that road and — 
bingo — six million acres of Wilderness. 
Active restoration work should be 
within the context of the preservation 
of existing wilderness and reestablish- 
ment of big wild areas through road, 
trail, bridge and dam closures and the 
elimination of welfare grazing on public 
lands. 

Meca Wawona and Jim Eaton dis- 
cussed last year’s fires in the Northwest 
as an example of natural restoration. 
Meca pointed out that while many trees 
died, others survived despite losing 
their crowns: “The forest is still there 
with its microclimates and niches.” Her 
advice: “Leave them all.” Jim indig- 
nantly added that the media had writ- 
ten sensational headlines proclaiming 
400,000 acres destroyed. “No,” Jim in- 
sisted, “they were burned, not de- 
stroyed. This has created an amazing 
mosaic of recovery.” 

In the September 1986 issue of Earth 
First!, Reed Noss contributed a “Recipe 
for Wilderness Recovery.” The article 
ought to be read by all restorationists. 
Reed identified the major threats to 
wilderness as: habitat fragmentation, 
bad boundaries, bad air, bad manage- 
ment, and loss of native diversity. Re- 
covery should be guided by the specific 
natural history of the bioregion. There 
must be large and multiple preserves 
scattered throughout each bioregion 
which represent the full biogeographic 
spectrum. These areas must be con- 
nected by wild corridors and buffered 
from the impacts of “civilization.” Care- 
ful efforts must be made to reconstruct 
the pre-settlement floral and faunal pat- 
terns. It must be remembered that the 
goal is not the restoration of “museum 
pieces” of natural history. Evolution, 
genetic diversity, and natural speciation 
and extinction are the dances we wish 
to preserve, not some static picture of 
beauty. Here is an area where biocen- 
tric academics and dirt under the finger- 
nails restorationists can and must work 
together. 

I hope the next restoration confer- 
ence will be held somewhere in the 
wilds, like the Mattole watershed. 
There should be less time spent in VIP 
panels and more time planting trees. 

In return for the host watershed’s hos- 
pitality, conference participants could 
help move a few tons of rocks. In addi- 
tion to being good for body and spirit, 
this would weed out the fainthearted: the 
corporate shucksters, experts with clean 
fingernails, and ivory tower academics. 

Jamie Sayen is the coordinator of the 
EF!’s PAW task force. An avid student 
of restoration ecology, Jamie seeks infor- 
mation on restoration efforts, to be used 
in articles for our Journal. Send to the 
PAW address in the EF! Directory. 

Readers seeking information on resto- 
ration may wish to read such bioregional 
journals as Katuah (FOB 638, Leicester, 
NC 2874.8; $10lyr), Siskiyou Journal 
(POB 989, Cave Junction, OR 97523), 
and Raise the Stakes (Planet Drum, 
POB 31251, SF, CA 94131). Additionally, 
there is now a Society for Ecological 
Restoration and Management (UW Ar- 
boretum, 1207 Seminole Hwy, Madison, 
WI 53711). Membership costs $25 and 
includes their journal Restoration and 
Management Notes. Also for $25 you can 
join Earth Island Institute, which is de- 
voting much attention to restoration. The 
latest issue of Earth Island Journal 
includes an 8-page insert on restoring 
the Earth (300 Broadway, Suite 28, SF, 
CA 94133). 

Research for this article (i.e., Jamie 
Sayen’s trip to the Restoring the Earth 
Conference) was supported by the Earth 
First! Journal Research Fund. Tax- 
deductible contributions to the Fund can 
be made by sending a check to the Earth 
First! Foundation, POB 50681, Tucson, 
AZ 85703. 
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NEVADA “WILDERNESS” BILL 
LOOMS AHEAD 


Nevada. To most, the name conjures 
glittering casinos, topless showgirls in 
sequins and exotic headdresses, and 
“stars" like Wayne Newton. There’s 
another Nevada, however. This is the 
Nevada scorned by the high-speed 
traveler on Interstate 80 — the desolate 
waste of sagebrush steppe and seem- 
ingly barren mountain ranges in the 
distance. Desolate. Barren. 

These images have even affected the 
conservation movement. No national 
group has ever treated Nevada as more 
than an afterthought; none has ever 
committed a portion of the resources to 
save the Nevada Wilderness that they 
have allocated to other, more “scenic” 
states. 

But beyond the bright lights of Las 
Vegas and Reno, off the four lanes of the 
Interstate, away from the cat house or 
rural bar and slot machine emporium, 
lies the real Nevada. The Great Basin. 
Basin and range. Empty valleys car- 
peted in sage with herds of Pronghorn 
flashing the bright white of their rumps; 
valleys that stretch your eyes further 
than you thought you could see. Valleys 

Nevada Wilderness: 

How little do we save? 

by Leon Czolgosz 

Nevada is one of three western states 
which have not yet passed a National 
Forest Wilderness bill. In fact, Nevada 
has less designated Wilderness than any 
other western state — at present the 
64,000-acre Jarbidge Wilderness in the 
Humboldt National Forest is Nevada’s 
only official Wilderness. This is not be- 
cause of a lack of suitable wildlands — 
3.4 million acres of Nevada’s National 
Forests were listed as “roadless” during 
the RARE II study by the Forest Service 
in the 1970s. Nor is it because Nevada’s 
National Forest lands lack classic scenery. 
Indeed, while popular concepts of what’s 
“scenic” should have no bearing on 
whether or not an area is to be preserved 
as a Wilderness, Nevada’s unprotected 
wildlands have their share of alpine 
lakes and snow-capped peaks. Nor is the 
delay in passing Wilderness legislation 
the result of a lack of support for Wilder- 
ness by Nevadans — polls have shown 
a majority of the state’s residents sup- 
port at least some degree of Wilderness 
protection. The difficulty in passing a 
Nevada Wilderness bill acceptable to 
conservationists lies with the nature of 
the opposition. For many years, mining 
and ranching interests have dominated 
the state’s politics. To these groups, in 
recent years, have been added the 
energy companies. These people, al- 
though numerically small in what has 
become an increasingly urban state 
(most of Nevada’s population now lives 
in the Las Vegas and Reno areas), still 
exert tremendous influence on the 
state’s politics, including the US Con- 
gressional delegation. 

In 1985, the Sierra Club and the 
Friends of Nevada Wilderness (a coali- 
tion of 26 civic and environmental or- 
ganizations) called for Wilderness desig- 
nation for 21 areas in Nevada’s National 
Forests, with a total acreage of 1.5 mil- 
lion acres (the Forest Service recom- 
mended, in RARE II, that only 11 areas 
totaling barely more than 500,000 acres 
receive Wilderness protection). In the 
99th Congress several Nevada Wilder- 
ness bills were introduced. One of 
these, introduced by Representative 
Harry Reid (D-NV) — now a US sena- 
tor — passed the House. Although this 
bill, when introduced, called for the de- 
signation of 939,000 acres of Wilder- 
ness, by the time it passed it had been 
reduced to a paltry 592,400 acres in 11 
areas. Passage of this bill was compli- 
cated by ongoing efforts to establish a 
Great Basin National Park, and by the 
fact that in Nevada’s Senate delegation 
at the time there was virtually no sup- 
port for Wilderness — a bill introduced 
by Senators Paul Laxalt (R-NV) and 
Chic Hecht (R-NV) would have pro- 
tected only 137,000 acres in 4 areas. It 
is probably fortunate that no Nevada 
Wilderness bill passed both the House 
and Senate in the 99th Congress, as this 
meant the above bills died. 

In the current session of Congress, 
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flowing like seas, breaking against the 
far mountains. Mountains rising up a 
mile or more to hidden glacier-gouged 
basins with tiny lakes glistening like 
jewels in the dry air of this cold desert. 
Forests of Aspen, Mountain Mahogany, 
or White Fir cloaking the high basins, 
the rolling summits. And above all, the 
patriarchs, gnarled, weathered, and 
deeply wise with their millennial lives 
— the Bristlecone Pines. 

Is Nevada empty? Desolate? Barren? 
Is all the action in the casinos? All the 
beauty in the haughty showgirls? Are 
the sage-filled valleys and blue moun- 
tains on the horizon good only for the 
sheepherder, the cowman, the trapper, 
the two-bit miner with a bulldozer? 

Ask the Mountain Lion in the Grant 
Range. Ask the Bighorn on Arc Dome. 
Ask the Elk in the Schell Creek Range. 
The Lahontan Cutthroat in the Toiyabe 
Crest. The Golden Eagle over Mt. Moriah. 

Listen to the answer whispered by the 
ancient limbs of the Bristlecone. 

They know. 

— Dave Foreman 


prospects initially looked good for 
Nevada wilderness. In April 1987, a bill 
was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Reps. Buddy Darden (D- 
GA), Peter Kostmayer (D-PA) and 
Richard Lehman (D-CA) which called 
for the establishment of 19 Wilderness 
Areas in Nevada’s National Forests, 
comprising 1.4 million acres — almost 
as much as the state’s environmentalists 
were requesting. Unfortunately, this 
bill was overlooked in favor of a bill by 
Rep. James Bilbray (D-NV), who had 
succeeded to Harry Reid’s House seat 
when Reid replaced Paul Laxalt in the 
Senate. As passed by the House, Bil- 
bray’s bill (H.R. 2142, the Nevada 
Wilderness Designation Act) calls for 
protecting 731,000 acres in 14 areas, 
while releasing Nevada’s remaining Na- 
tional Forest roadless lands — over 2.5 
million acres — for “multiple use.” 
While Bilbray’s bill has some good fea- 
tures — fairly good proposals for some 
important areas, such as Arc Dome, 
Table Mountain (home to Nevada’s 
largest Elk herd), Schell Creek Range 
and Mt. Moriah — it leaves out the fol- 
lowing areas which are included in the 
conservationist proposal: Elk Mountain 


to abolish both of Nevada’s National 
Forests and turn their lands over to the 
BLM. More about “enhancement” later. 

Several of the areas which would be 
designated Wilderness under H.R. 2142 
were substantially reduced in acreage 
from the original provisions of the bill 
by the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. The Ruby Moun- 
tains area, already missing some impor- 
tant portions, lost several thousand 
more acres to accommodate an existing 
helicopter skiing operation. Even worse 
than this was the removal of substantial 
acreage in the Currant Mountain area, 
Quinn Canyon Range, and Grant Range 
at the behest of Exxon Corporation. 

Exxon, which shot approximately 400 
miles of seismic lines in the three areas, 
lobbied House members for their exclu- 
sion from the wilderness bill because 
“preliminary results” of the seismic 
studies supposedly indicated the poten- 
tial for oil and/or gas deposits. Exxon’s 
lobbying efforts included a private 
meeting with House subcommittee 
members and Congressional staff in 
November in which Exxon released 
“proprietary” (i.e., confidential) infor- 
mation from their surveys in the Grant 
Range to justify massive exclusions in 
both the Grant and Quinn Canyon 
Ranges from the Wilderness bill. This 
was despite the fact that Exxon acknow- 
ledged that after spending at least $30 
million in Nevada since 1984 searching 
for oil and gas (including $4 million for 
a dry hole in the Owyhee Basin) they 
have made no discoveries to date. 
Moreover, no one on the Congressional 
staff was qualified to correctly interpret 
Exxon’s data — nor could they submit 
it to unbiased, outside “experts” due 
to its “proprietary” nature — a neat 
“Catch-22” situation. The seismic line 
in the Grant Range which provided 
Exxon’s lobbying data was shot in Sep- 
tember, 1987, and since analysis of seis- 
mic data is a complicated and time-con- 
suming process, the material Exxon 
provided Congress less than two 
months later is dubious at best. Yet the 
Interior Committee agreed to the dele- 
tion of 27,000 acres from the Grant and 
Quinn Canyon Ranges, leaving a butch- 
ered, 28,000-acre Grant Range and a 
19,000-acre Quinn Canyon proposed Wil- 
dernesses. 

The Grant Range, in the Humboldt 


1. Excelsior 

2. Boundary Peak 

2. Spring Mountains 

4. Arc Dome 

5. Alta Tbquima 

6. 'Bible Mountain 

7. (I rant Range 

8. Quinn Canyon Range 

9. Currant Mountain 

10. South Snake 

11. Mt. Moriah 

12. Schell Creek Range 
LI. Ruby Mountains 

14. Jarbidge Additions 

15. East Humboldt 

16. Santa Rosa 

17. Toiyabe Crest 

18. Mt. Rose 

19. Sweetwater Mountains 

20. Pearl Peak 

21. Elk Mountain 



(on the Nevada-Idaho Border), Pearl 
Peak (in the southern Rubies, but sepa- 
rated from the main part of the range 
by a road), Excelsior (a large roadless 
area with contiguous acreage in Califor- 
nia, notable for containing much land 
that has never been grazed), the Sweet- 
water Mountains (another area with 
contiguous wild country in California), 
and the Toiyabe Crest (a large area to 
the north of Arc Dome, but separated 
from that area by roads, and containing 
part of the Toiyabe Crest Trail). In ad- 
dition, H.R. 2142 would designate the 
Mt. Rose area near Reno as a “National 
Recreation Area,” whereas the conser- 
vationist proposal would establish a Mt. 
Rose Wilderness. 

In addition, H.R. 2142 has been com- 
plicated by the addition of a provision 
to transfer almost 900,000 acres of land 
now administered by the Bureau of 
Land Management to the Forest Ser- 
vice. This transfer, originally termed 
the “National Forests and Public Lands 
of Nevada Enhancement Act,” grew out 
of a citizen reaction to the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s proposal, a few years ago, 


National Forest, contains Troy Peak, 
over 11,000’ high, as well as a particu- 
larly fine Bristlecone Pine forest. The 
area is significant enough to have at- 
tracted the attention of John Muir in 
the 19th Century. The Quinn Canyon 
Range, to the south, is noted especially 
for its numerous springs which, along 
with its remoteness, make it particu- 
larly valuable wildlife habitat. As if the 
butchery of these areas was not enough, 
similar, although smaller, deletions 
were made in deference to Exxon in the 
Currant Mountain area, leaving only 

32,000 acres earmarked for Wilderness 
designation. This area is also in the 
Humboldt National Forest, in the White 
Pine Range about 35 miles southwest 
of Ely. Current Mountain contains a na- 
tive herd of Bighorn, only recently dis- 
covered, as well as an area of native 
vegetation which has never been grazed 
by domestic livestock — an area recom- 
mended by the Forest Service as a Re- 
search Natural Area. 

In short, Congress accepted Exxon’s 
word without question, setting a bad 
precedent for wilderness battles else- 


where. It was interpreted as such in 
an oil industry publication, Inside 
Energy, in the Nov. 23, 1987 issue, ex- 
cept that the oil industry viewed it as 
a good precedent. 

“Enhancement”: As mentioned ear- 
lier, H.R. 2142 would also add about 

895.000 acres of BLM lands to the 
Forest Service. Most of this land would 
be transferred to the Toiyabe National 
Forest; a small amount would be trans- 
ferred to the Inyo National Forest. This 
transfer, or so-called “enhancement,” 
grew out of opposition by Nevadans to 
the grandiose “Interchange” proposal 
first aired by the Reagan Administra- 
tion a few years ago. Under this original 
proposal, large tracts of land adminis- 
tered by the Forest Service were to be 
transferred to the BLM and large tracts 
of BLM land were to be transferred to 
the Forest Service. The purpose of this 
exchange was to consolidate the land 
holdings of each agency, and hence to 
save money by allowing the elimination 
of some jobs. The total amount of land 
involved in the exchange was massive: 
some 35 million acres. The impact of 
the exchange would have been substan- 
tial in Nevada: Both the Toiyabe and 
Humboldt National Forests would have 
been abolished and their lands transfer- 
red to the BLM. (The “Interchange” is 
far from dead; in a modified form it is 
still endorsed by the Administration. 
Congress, however, has thus far been 
unreceptive to any large-scale exchange 
of lands between the two agencies.) 

The proposal to eliminate Nevada’s 
National Forests met surprising opposi- 
tion in the state. Not only did conser- 
vationists oppose the proposal, so also 
did many state and local politicians, rep- 
resentatives of the tourist industry, 
local newspapers, and even some ran- 
chers. This opposition eventually 
coalesced into an organization, The Na- 
tional Forest Task Force of Nevada. The 
Reagan Administration finally backed 
off on the Nevada portion of the “Inter- 
change.” Not content with merely pre- 
serving Nevada’s National Forests, the 
Task Force began campaigning to add 
to their size. This campaign became 
known as the “greening” of Nevada, a 
reference to the fact that National 
Forest lands appear in green on high- 
way maps of the state, and that without 
those Forests much of the state would 
appear as blank spots on the map. 

In response to the Task Force’s recom- 
mendations, legislation was introduced 
into the 99th Congress which would 
have increased the size of the National 
Forests in Nevada. Although this legis- 
lation passed the House, it never came 
to a vote in the Senate. Similar legisla- 
tion was again introduced in the current 
session (H.R. 267 in the House, S. 59 
in the Senate). Originally, this legisla- 
tion called for adding well over 500,000 
acres of BLM lands to the Toiyabe Na- 
tional Forest. About half of this land is 
in the Spring Mountains near Las Vegas 
and the remainder along the “Sierra 
Front” near the California border, be- 
tween Reno on the north and the White 
Mountains on the South. Many of the 
areas proposed for transfer are areas 
popular with recreationists from Las 
Vegas and Reno. 

Up to this point, the attitudes of most 
Nevada conservationists toward the 
“Enhancement Bill” ranged from 
lukewarm support to relative indiffer- 
ence. However, when “enhancement” 
was added, at the last minute, to Bil- 
bray’s wilderness bill, many conser- 
vationists began to have second 
thoughts. The reason was that, with vir- 
tually no advance notice, another 

312.000 acres in the Hot Creek Range 
(as well as the adjacent Little Antelope 
Range and Little Fish Lake Valley) 
Were added to the list of BLM lands to 
be transferred to the Toiyabe National 
Forest. Previously, advocates of “en- 
hancement” never mentioned the Hot 
Creek Range. Its sudden appearance 
in the bill is curious, to say the least. 
In fact, some Nevada conservationists 
think the addition of the Hot Creeks 
was purely at the request of the Forest 
Service, in effect, a “land grab.” 
Perhaps it’s only coincidence, but a 
House staff member, Jim Bradley (who 
works for Rep. Bruce Vento), used to 
be the public affairs officer for the 
Toiyabe National Forest. 

The Hot Creeks lie immediately east 
of the Monitor Range, currently a part 
of the Toiyabe National Forest. It is an 
ecologically sensitive area. Conser- 




Ruby Mountains , Nevada . Photo by Dave Foreman. 


vationists are concerned because the 
Hot Creeks contain four Wilderness 
Study Areas (WSAs), and three of these 
are recommended as “suitable” for 
Wilderness by the BLM — Morey Peak, 
Fandango and the Antelope Range. 
(The fourth WSA, Rawhide Mountain, 
was found by BLM to be “unsuitable.”) 

These WSAs include a perennial 
stream (in the Morey Peak and Fan- 
dango areas) and a wide variety of wild- 
life, including Mountain Lions, Mule 
Deer, Bighorn Sheep, and Elk, as well 
as wild horses. The Antelope Range 
(where BLM found 83,100 acres suitable 
for Wilderness) contains much country 
never grazed by domestic livestock, as 
well as numerous archeological sites. 

H.R. 2142 specifically states that 
these four WSAs are to be managed as 
Wilderness Study Areas under the pro- 
visions of section 603(c) of the Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act of 
1976 (FLPMA) until such time as Con- 
gress either designates them Wilder- 
ness or releases them for potential de- 
velopment. H.R. 2142 also says that any 
time after enactment of the Nevada 
Wilderness Designation Act, but no 
later than 60 days after the date on 
which the President submits to Con- 
gress the last of the Administration’s 
recommendations for BLM Wilderness 
(which is supposed to be no later than 
1991, according to FLPMA), the Secret- 
ary of Agriculture is to submit to the 
President and Congress recommend- 
ations for (or against) Wilderness desig- 
nation for the WSAs which would be 
transferred from BLM to the Forest 
Service under the Act. Since section 
603(c) provides the guidelines which the 
BLM is already using for interim man- 
agement of Wilderness Study Areas, it 
might seem that the fate of these areas 
will be unaffected by their transfer to 
the Forest Service. But most Nevada 
conservationists are not so sure. 

Nevada conservationists are almost 
unanimous in their view that statewide, 
the BLM has been doing a better job 
of protecting Wilderness Study Areas 
than has the Forest Service. They also 
agree that the BLM has been more 
generous in its Wilderness recommend- 
ations than has the Forest Service. 
Therefore, they are worried that trans- 
fer of the Hot Creek Range and sur- 
rounding areas from BLM to the Forest 
Service will lessen the chances, in the 
long run, for establishment of adequate 


Wilderness Areas in the Morey Peak, 
Fandango and Antelope Range WSAs. 
Nevertheless, most major conservation 
groups are not taking a stand against 
the exchange. The thinking seems to 
be that the most important thing is to 
pass an acceptable statewide Wilder- 
ness bill, and if it’s necessary to take 
“enhancement” as part of the package, 
so be it. (One exception is the Nevada 
Outdoor Recreation Association, and its 
outspoken and knowledgeable director 
Charlie Watson, which is opposing the 
land exchange, so long as the Hot Creek 
Range is included.) 

Meanwhile, until the US Senate 
takes action, we are no closer to having 
a Nevada Wilderness bill than we were 
in the last session of Congress. Senator 
Harry Reid has introduced a Wilderness 
bill of his own, S. 1138. Reid’s bill is 
inferior to the House bill. It leaves out 
three areas which are in H.R. 2142, and 
proposes a total acreage of only 599,000. 
The areas left out are Currant Mountain 
(one of the areas eyed by Exxon), Santa 
Rosa (a mountain range in the Hum- 
boldt National Forest north of Win- 
nemucca), and the Schell Creek Range 
(Reid apparently left out this last area 
in deference to some constituents in Ely 
who supported him on the Great Basin 
National Park issue but who don’t want 
Wilderness designation for the Schell 
Creeks). On the plus side, Reid’s bill 
designates a 26,000-acre Mt. Rose 
Wilderness, something that’s not in the 
House bill. Field hearings on Reid’s bill 
are supposed to be held in May. 

So far, the land exchange has not been 
tied to Reid’s Wilderness bill. A sepa- 
rate bill, S. 59, sponsored by Reid and 
Senator Chic Heeht (R-NV), calls for 
the transfer of over 500,000 acres of 
BLM lands to the Forest Service. This 
bill deals with the Spring Mountains 
and the Sierra Front, but as yet the 
Hot Creek Range is not part of the pack- 
age. To this extent, S. 59 is not espe- 
cially objectionable to Nevada conser- 
vationists, but the bill does contain un- 
acceptable language regarding water 
rights, language which is not in H.R. 
2142. This language would deny to the 
federal government reserved water 
rights in the newly designated National 
Forest lands (and would also relinquish 
existing water rights on the small 
amount of National Forest lands being 
transferred to the BLM). 


What is likely to happen to Nevada 
Wilderness? The feeling among most 
Nevada conservationists seems to be 
that this session of Congress may pro- 
vide the best opportunity to pass a Na- 
tional Forest Wilderness bill. Even the 
advent of a Democratic administration 
in Washington (which is by no means 
assured) won’t necessarily improve the 
prospects for Wilderness in Nevada, 
since the Democratic leadership would 
defer to the wishes of Democrats in the 
Nevada delegation, none of whom sup- 
port as much Wilderness as conser- 
vationists would like. Yet even H.R. 
2142 is inadequate, and Reid’s Senate 
bill is far worse. Nevada conser- 
vationists may have erred when they 
made their “reasonable” 1.5 million- 
acre proposal, since this proposal al- 
ready excluded a number of deserving 
areas (for example, the Copper Moun- 
tain area in the Humboldt National 
Forest of northeastern Nevada is highly 
regarded by Elko conservationists, yet 
does not appear in the Nevada conser- 
vationists’ proposal) and truncated ac- 
reage for other areas. Yet the politicians 
(as might be expected) only looked on 
the conservationists’ proposal as a basis 
for further “compromise.” 

What should be done? Readers 
interested in learning more about 


Nevada’s National Forest wildlands 
should contact the Sierra Club’s 
Northern California/Nevada Field Of- 
fice (5428 College Ave., Oakland, CA 
94618; 415-654-7847). The Sierra Club 
has a 5-minute sound film of the pro- 
posed Arc Dome Wilderness which they 
Will loan to interested parties. However, 
time is of the essence, since action on 
the Senate version of the Wilderness 
bill may occur at any time. Write your 
US Senators and tell them that all 
Nevada roadless lands should be pro- 
tected as Wilderness. At the very least, 
the following areas should be added 
to S. 1138: Schell Creek Range, Santa 
Rosa, Currant Mountain, Excelsior, 
Tbiyabe Crest, Sweetwater Mountains, 
Pearl Peak and Elk Mountain. Tell 
them that Current Peak, Grant Range, 
and Quinn Canyon Range should not 
be reduced in size to accommodate 
Exxon’s wishes, as was done in the 
House of Representatives. Tell them 
that you do not want the Hot Creek 
Range added to the lands being ex- 
changed by S. 59, and that you want 
the language in S. 59 denying the Forest 
Service reserved water rights in the 
newly-designated National Forest lands 
deleted from the bill. Send a copy of 
the letter to your representative. 



Springtime in the West Fork 


by Ed Grumbine 

There is no canyon like the West Fork 
anywhere in the canyonlands of southern 
Utah. Its mouth is utterly stark, a broad 
wash ringed with sandstone towers and 
absolutely dry. In spring, the wet green 
season, tufts of dry grass trace circles 
through sand in their search for water. 
I am not sure of where they find it. The 
desert wind prods them on, accom- 
panied at times by dark thunderclouds, 
lightning, and brief squalls of rain. Yet 
the rain must wait for miles before it 
can gather into pools up canyon. Only 
in summer flash floods does water ever 
skim the mouth of the West Fork. 

I have spent parts of seven springs 
exploring the West Fork. Though near 
a main route of backcountry foot travel, 
I have seen only one person there aside 
from my university students. Maybe 
thirty people a year travel into its long 
wild upper reaches, home of cougar and 
coyote. 

Yesterday, Beth and I left our field 
studies group and went searching for 
spring up the West Fork. Having been 
hiking for a week, we knew the green 
advance to be early. On south facing 
talus, desert mallows are blooming 
orange and barrel cacti buds flame red 
in close-knit clusters. Already we have 
reveled in warm nights as well as days. 

A few miles up canyon the Cedar 
Mesa rocks close in and the West Fork 
becomes water-pooled, stitched with 
rush and horsetail, shaded with unfold- 
ing cottonwood. The new leaves are 
half-way out. Last year we had to wait 
until near the end of April to feel the 
first leaf-shadow. 

Knowledge of the canyon comes in 
bits and pieces. 

We stalk a lone Yellow Rumped War- 
bler hunting insects in a cottonwood. 
Dropping down to sagebrush, edging 
new territory, the warbler is chased by 
a male Says Phoebe. Birds, even the 
breeding phoebe, are drifting forms. 
Few winter in the West Fork, and the 
migrational rhythm has just begun. 

Crouched over a pool we watch two 
Woodhouse’s Toads mating. The male 
mounts the female from the rear and 
holds on for hours as his partner lays 
long necklaces of eggs. He releases a 
cloud of sperm over the fresh jewels, 
and backwaters blossom with the deli- 
cate strands. At night we go to sleep 
surrounded by the ancient amphibian 
chorus. 

By a jump of purple sandstone, 
stretching out of old flood debris, we 
find a grey-stemmed clump of Cerco- 


carpus, the mountain mahogany. 
Flower buds tip the branch ends and 
new leaves, reminiscent of alder, stand 
an inch long. 

Below the jam of logs and boulders 
another Cer cocarpus, the narrow- 
leaved species, has come down to drink 
of the dry crystals of the wash. On bare 
slickrock few shrubs are so common, so 
perfectly fit for burning desert life. The 
twigs of both species add a pungency 
wilder than mesquite to grilled meats. 

Our lungs taste desert air and we 
desire cool water. Our thirst reminds 
us of the hot days to come, for this is 
only April. 

We dip into a flowing pool and lay on 
slabs to dry. A slight pressure on my 
ankle announces Lizard Man. Without 
moving I squint at him in recognition. 
He senses my body heat, does not move. 
I shut my eyes and relax a path for him 
to follow. It takes him six minutes to 
trace a route from ankle to breast, 
shouldering off to my elbow, dropping 
back to stone. I get up completely dry. 

Beth is drawing a mat of phlox, the 
upstream side brown from bearing the 
brunt of floods. Fifty flowers lift from 
the downstream edge of the colony. 

We part and I drift down canyon. In 
my pocket I finger a potsherd, Kayenta 
Anasazi, the pattern black on white. In 
Salt Lake, a friend pressed it into my 
hand asking me to take it back to the 
canyons. 

The sherd comes home to the West 
Fork, place of warblers, sandstone 
needles, mating toads, and shrubs with 
narrow leaves, gifts of encounter in this 
dry country. 

I too bear a gift of return. 

The Anasazi hunted the West Fork, 
grew diminutive com and beans. They 
left their mark on canyon walls, under 
hidden overhangs and alcoves. 

Up a certain side canyon I return in 
spring and bury the sherd by a painted 
wall where no one knows the genus or 
species but yet, through the bones, 
discovers Place. 

The West Fork in spring, new buds, 
returning birds, breaks this news to me. 
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NED LUDD . . . 

Continued from page 28 

Dear Ned, 

In 1987, after an accident at a sawmill 
in Ukiah, California, the public was led 
to believe that a new and sinister hazard 
had been loosed upon the nation’s forests. 
Metal objects stuck in tree trunks! With- 
out substantiating evidence, Earth 
First! was accused. 

Later, while browsing through a text 
on metal detectors ( Detector Owner’s 
Field Manual, by Roy Lagal) I stumbled 
upon a picture of a man searching logs 
for metallic objects. The picture’s cap- 
tion stated that if these objects were not 
found “they could cause a great deal of 
costly damage to expensive saw blades.” 
And the “instrumentation for the pur- 
pose here described will result in saving 
countless dollars in sawmill operations.” 
(Note the emphasis on dollars rather 
than safety.) 

Knowing that the EF! movement was 
founded in the early 1980’s, I wondered 
when this classic was published. In- 
terestingly, it was in 1976, several years 
before the founding of Earth First! 

Some Earth First'.ers accept the deter- 
rent value of tree spiking. However, in 
order for spikes to be an effective deter- 
rent, their presence must be publicized. 
For deterrence to be effective, you must 
tell the world. 

Anyway, the accident raises an in- 
teresting question: If an individual 
spikes a forest and publicizes same, and 
loggers harvest this forest and someone 
gets hurt in the process, who’s responsi- 
ble? 

I don’t know, but my guess is that, as 
society is presently structured, the final 
answer will have something to do with 
dollars and deep pockets. 

By the way, where was OSHA in all 
this? Are there no safety requirements 
on sawmills? (Maybe they’re busy on 
more important stuff, working out the 
dimensional requirements for toilet 
seats for Stealth bombers.) 

Another interesting question: what if 
those notified of spikes simply throw the 
notification away? They can later deny 
that they received it. I’d suggest a regis- 
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tered letter with a return receipt, but 
that would seem to present security 
problems. . . . 

— Jorge Jeduc 

Dear Jorge, 

While the reference in the metal detec- 
tor book may have referred to the sort 
of junk metal sometimes unintentionally 
introduced into sawlogs (old fence 
staples, nails from hunters’ camps and 
the like), the origins of tree spiking go 
way back, to the days of the Industrial 
Workers of the World, if not earlier. 
You’re right about the necessity of send- 
ing warnings about individual spiking in- 
cidents, for deterrence as well as ethical 
reasons. As for your last point, sending 
your warning to more than one party — 
such as to the logging company or saw- 
mill and a local newspaper — should les- 
sen the chance that someone will delib- 
erately ignore a warning. 

— Ned Ludd 

Dear Ned Ludd, 

Recently in Joshua Tree National 
Monument I found several “lizard traps.” 
Near the main highway, at the base of 
Joshua Trees, were 20-oz. jars buried up 
to their necks, the opened mouths at 
ground level. Inside the jars was wind- 
blown sand, and in one, a half-dead lizard. 

The mini-tiger traps are no more, but 
I wonder what they were placed there 
for — a survey of local reptile and insect 
populations? 

— Ducks 

Ecodefense Supplement 
Planned; Comments from 
Readers Invited. 

The editors of Ecodefense are planning 
to issue a “supplement” to the last, edition, 
rather than work on a third edition, with 
all the repetition that would entail. The 
“supplement” will contain all new material 

— new monkeywrenching techniques as 
well as improvements on old techniques 

— and will probably be a relatively small 
and inexpensive (hopefully!) pamphlet. 
We are hoping to have the volume ready 
by the spring of 1989. Reader suggestions 
(especially field-tested techniques) are 
solicited. Send to POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 
85703. 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK. 

All services provided from 
typesetting to marketing 
assistance. Progressive issues a 
priority. 

Northland Press, 51 E. 4th, Suite 
412, Winona, MN 55987 
(507) 452-3686 



THE DIRT BAG 

A leather Amulet stuffed with 
Mother Earth... Made for those who 
want to stay in touch with Earth. 
$1 .00 of each sale is a SAVE THE 
LION tax, paid to Mont. E. F. 

| | Olive Green or [ 1 Tan 
Each side embossed as seen 
above (actual size) 

TEN BUCKS includes: Lion tax & 
handling. Send cash or Visa No. 
to DIRT BAG / 41 7 No. Plum/ 
Bozeman, MT 59715 

Name 
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City/State/Zip 


Visa No. 
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Thomas Morton Alliance 
51 Piover Road 


Quincy, MA 02169 



Note: 

Faerie Fire is a member group 
of the TMA and its newsletter 
is a biannual supplement to 
the Merrymount Messenger. 


The Merrymount Messenger is the 
newsletter cf the TMA, an inter- 
national network of politically 
active Pagans that work and 
network for: 

Pagan Rights 
Earth Defense 
Women's Liberation 
Lesbian and Gay Liberation 
Indigenous Peoples rights 
Etc., Etc. Etc 


Join Us - Earth Religion, 

Earthly Concerns! 


By principal the M.M.M. is a free publication 
but Donations are Very appreciated. Send them 
as U.S. stamps, Int'l Reply Coupons, U.S., 
Canadian or English Currency; or checks and/or 
M.O.'s made out the CASH ! 


TRANSFORM YOUR CON- 
SCIOUSNESS 
For free information, write to 
Westgate House, 56 Westgate, 
San Francisco, CA 94127 

THE RECYCLING WORKS! 

18 pages of Bold Recycling 
Strategies and other trashy 
ideas. Only $3 (ppd). 
ENVIRON -1 
100 Mt. Olympus Dr. SW 
Issaquah, WA 98027 
Save The Environment 
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ADVERTISE IN 
EARTH FIRST! 

Reach thousands of refined minds 
with your slick Madison Avenue mes- 
sage in our high-toned, sophisticated 
publication. Rates are as follows: 

Half Page $300 
Quarter Page $150 
Eighth Page $80 
Column inch $10 

Columns are 2 114 inches wide. There 
will be a minimum $25 extra charge 
for any ads that are not camera-ready. 
Ads that are not the proper width will 
be returned or they can be PMTed to 
fit tor an additional $10 charge. Class- 
ified ads are available for 40 cents a 
word ($5 minimum). Send your ads to 
EF! POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 



TheWEJ is a monthly 
newsletter listing environ- 
mental jobs throughout 
Western North America, in- 
cluding Canada. If you are 
looking for a way to help 
Grandmother Earth in a 
western bioregion, please 
contact us for subscription 
information: 


/ Western Environmental 
Jobletter 
P.O. Box 800 EF 
\ LaPorte, CO 80535 


WOLVES 

and Related Canids 

4526 San Taela Ct. Woodland Hills, CA 91364 
(818) 348-9451 

60-page magazine devoted to the education on 
wolves (both captive and wild), with 
supplemental information regarding foxes, 
coyotes and other wild members of the Family 
Canidae. Designed to create public awareness 
regarding the hunting/trapping of Alaskan 
and Canadian wolves, and what concerned 
animal rights activists can do to halt the 
slaughter of these magnificent creatures. 

Name: 

Address: 


Citv/State/Zip : 


Phone: 

Please make checks payable to ’’ fe .-t 
the Editor, Deborah M. Warrick. .... 

Yearly rate: $20. Wolves and |y / 

Related Canids is published every 
other month. 
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ARMED WITH VISIONS 

Poetry and artwork should be sent to Art Goodtimes, Box 1008, Telluride CO 81435, al- 
though you should know that we are several years worth of visions in arrears and only the 
indispensably exquisite will jump ahead of the long line. 
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popmomoyomomo yo 
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Truth & Witnesses 


-from Draw knife (1985) 

If you feci it 
believe it. 

If you see it 
believe half of it. 

If you heard about it 
then you just heard about it. 

Doc Dachtlcr 

Grass Valley 
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Hiding 



all rights reserved to the authors 


Night Hiking 


Birth 


I’m tucked away now 

From the rest of the crazy world 

Looking out over the mountains 

Beyond the river below me 

I’m not so afraid of the world anymore 

Because although I know it’s still out there 

There is all this peace around me 

Keeping me hid 

I’m safe 

Laura Ramnaracc 
Ilfeld 
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Forgive me 

that I choose to pay homage 
beneath the pines 

rather than under cathedral ceilings, 

but I’d rather hear the birds 

and wind as it whistles through the trees. 

I’d rather worship beneath the clouds. 

A weathered stone is more comfort to me 
than a cushioned pew. 

Dec Sadauskas 
Morris Plains 
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Clear Cut 

Just once 
I’d like to sec 
one tree 

among the silent ranks 
awaiting chainsaw death 
yank a root 

from the ground J&m 

and kick a logger 
a good one Baf 4 

in the seat 
of his workpants 

Ruth Gow 

Sequoia 
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The Revolution 
at the 


my first stars. s 

my first memories. 

close by to Stonehenge 
cow’s cream warm 

on strawberries still dewy, plucked in the dawn, 
my first poem. 

My parents gone off to London . . . 


crying »i 

to dampen the fire in my heart 

the loneliness in my child soul 

standing in my crib 

looking out into the night 

seeing stars courting the dark 

feeling them blink at me and comfort me 

like a heavy blanket 

woven in the mills of Glasgow 

one side white wool, the other side black wool. 

roses in the garden, living roses 
quivering under the raindrops 
reflecting the rainbow 
caressing the earth 
blanketed by green and 

all the other colors given to us . . . ^ 

All the colors given, all the songs j 
arising 

here on earth, here on earth. «K^| 

Our place of birth. 

Judy Radspinner 
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When the full moon rose 
the three of us were 
half-way up the steep side 
of Balsalm Mountain. 

No flashlights, talking 
to keep our nerve up 
\ of what meant most to us, 

I we climbed single file hard 

[ / uphill through virgin 

/ hemlock forests, the breath 

| burning in our throats. 

Resting, we fell silent 
and heard how the mountain 
sings at night, how the falling 
stream cut below the high path 
i- struck music from the rocks. 

Michael Perkins 

Glenford 
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Pollution 



The Bell Tolls 


Zoo 


Trained to bark, the seal sings 
Falsetto near the closing time. 

The penguin sprouts most comely wings. 
The gator carpets over the slime. 

Sing long and loud, sing every way, 
“Long live the revolution!” 

The leopard casts a bust in clay. 

The chimp perfects his elocution. 

Gregory McNamcc 
Tucson 


They slip quietly into extinction. 
Little fragile ones, 

Dusky seaside sparrows, 

Mission blue butterflies. 

Great peaceful giants, 

Elephants, whales. 

Earth’s jubilant mosaic. 

Dimming. 

We have, 

As sharks in a blood frenzy 
Drawn in for the kill. 

Put a price 

On all that is bright and beautiful. 
Ivory, fur, flesh, feathers. 

As moneylenders in the temple 
Life is our stock exchange. 

I would. 

With the heaviness of my pain, 

With the flood of my tears, 

Purge Earth. 

I would make the forests green again. 

Cleanse the oceans 

Wash the clouds and the winds. 

And, in the ecstasy of love. 

Listen to the Earth sing again. 

Mary de La Valctte 
Peabody 




those who love the Earth love the Land 
those who love the Land love the Water 
those who love the Water love the Air 
those who love the Air love the Earth 

Misha Cadaxa 
Tucson 
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Tenmile 

In a logged over meadow 

looking down into the mouth 

of the valley at dusk 

it is quiet here 

but for the sound 

of the on coming wind 

in the stunt growth fir 

the long crease 
that Suicide Creek makes 
toward the dim lights 
on the Umpqua river 
falls away into shadow 

there is still red sky 
to the west 

where the sun parts again 
the logger’s slash 
far toward Coos Bay 

they have left nothing here 

but the names 

and this brain like silence 


Stephen Meadows 
Santa Cruz 



Earth First! 


Men with pith helmets and nets 
Are stalked by butterflies 
And bitten to death 
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Daniel Remington 

Deer Lodge 
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EARTH FIRST! 


TRINKETS & SNAKE OIL 


DONT DELAY- DO IT TODAY ! 



BECAU 5 L WILDERNESS IS RAPIDLY DISAPPEARING 


IMMUNIZE YOOR FAVORITE FOREST / 

DON’T DELAY 
- DO IT TODAY! 

This tree-spiking poster is sure to 
infuritate Freddie when affixed 
with flour paste or stapled to their 
campground bulletin boards. 8V2 
x 11 " copy for copying free with 
SASE. 


BE CAREFUL WITH CHAIM SAWS 



SMOKEY 
THE BEAR 
CHAINSAW 
LETTER 

For posting on Freddie bulletin 

boards at campgrounds or This 

8 V 2 x 11 inch poster tells it like it 
is. Send us a SASE (self addressed, 
stamped envelope) and we’ll send 
you a free copy suitable for copying 
at your local xerox machine. 


NATIONAL 
WILDERNESS 
PRESERVATION 
SYSTEM MAP 

The US Geological Survey has pro- 
duced an excellent large map (40” 
x 25”) of the United States showing 
designated Wilderness Areas color- 
coded to the managing agency — 
Forest Service, Park Service, Fish 
& Wildlife Service, and BLM. One 
side features the 48 contiguous 
states, the other features Alaska 
and Hawaii and a list of all units 
of the Wilderness System and 
their acreage by state. Scale is 
1 : 5 , 000,000 and the information is 
current to Jan. 1987. Rivers, state 
boundaries and major cities are 
also shown. This map is a must 
for all wilderfreaks both as a wall 
decoration and as an information 
resource. $3.25 postpaid from EF! 
in Tucson. 


SMOKEY 
& FRIENDS 
COLORING PAGE 

For kids of all ages or for posting 
at Freddie bulletin boards. One 
side has the standard Freddie 
“Smokey’s Friends Don’t Play 
With Matches” cartoon to color; 
the reverse has the unauthorized 
“Smokey’s Friends Play With 
Chainsaws.” A good 8 V 2 x 11" copy 
suitable for xeroxing free with a 
SASE. 



CAMO CAPS 

We’ve got a variety of camouflage 
baseball caps. They come in either 
woodland or desert camo, 100% cotton 
or mesh backs. They all have adjustable 
tabs so one size fits all. The EF! fist 
logo and the words “EARTH FIRST!” 
are printed in black. Be sure to specify 
what style you want or we’ll send you 
what we have most of. $8 postpaid. 



NON-CAMO 

CAPS 

For you non-militaristic types out there, 
we now have a non-camouflage cap — 
the fist and “Earth First!” in black ink 
on a tan cotton cap with either cloth 
or mesh back. One size fits all. 

$8 postpaid 






NEW MUSIC 
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Greg Keeler “Bad Science Fiction” $9 
postpaid. 

Katie Lee “Fenced!” $12 postpaid. 


Dakota Sid “No Mercy” 

Dakota Sid’s latest (and best!) album 
features the powerful song “Greenfire” 
created on EF! roadshows along with 
the hit of the '87 Round River Rendez- 
vous “It’s All Bullshit!” Also includes 
“Their Brains Were Small And They 
Died,” “It’s All Right Kid,” “Expanding 
Universe,” “Redwood,” “2187,” “The 
Seed,” “Smoke,” “No Mercy,” “Trouble 
Deep,” and “Nirvana City Blues.” $10 
postpaid first class mail. 


Katie Lee “Ten Thousand Goddam 
Cattle” $14 postpaid. 

Katie Lee “Love’s Little Sisters” $12 
postpaid. 

Dana Lyons “Our State is a 
Dumpsite” $6 postpaid. 

Mokai “Clearcut Case Of The Blues” 
$9 postpaid. 


Austin Lounge Lizards “Creatures 
From the Black Saloon” $9 postpaid. 

Darryl Cherney “I Had To Be Born 
This Century” $9 postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles “Full Circle” $10 
postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles “Tierra Prim- 
era!““The Deep Ecology Medicine 
Shows.” $10 postpaid. 

Dakota Sid “. . . For The Birds” $9 
postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Songs of Fishing, Sheep 
and Guns in Montana” $9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Talking Sweet Bye & 
Bye” $9 postpaid. 


Bill Oliver “Texas Oasis” $9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver & Friends “Better Things 
To Do” $9 postpaid. 

Cecelia Ostrow “All Life Is Equal” 
$7.50 postpaid. 

Rainforest Information Centre 
“Nightcap” $10 postpaid. 

John Seed, Bahloo & Friends “Earth 
First!” $9 postpaid. 

Jon Sirkis “A Few Less Colors” $9 post- 
paid. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz “Spirit Is Still On 
The Run” $9 postpaid. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz “Forever Wild” $10 
postpaid. 


SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere — bar 
bathrooms, Freddie offices, trail 
registers... wherever the evil ones 
need to know that we are about and 
watching. 

EARTH FIRST! FISTS 

Green EF! fist logo with words 
“EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
defense of Mother Earth” in red ink. 
1% inch diameter circles. 30 for $1.25 
postpaid. 

ANTI-GRAZING 

A grazing cow and barbed wire with 
the universal “no” slash, and the words 
“Free Our Public Lands!” and “Stop 
Destructive Welfare Ranching End 
Public Lands Livestock Grazing.” 1% 
inch diameter circles. 30 for $1.25 
postpaid. 

COORS 


EARTH FIRST! 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

This embroidered patch features the 
green fist and the words “EARTH 
FIRST!” and “No Compromise.” Green 
and black on a white 3" diameter round 
patch. $3.50 postpaid. 

HAYDUKE LIVES 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

These are black 3 inch diameter round 
embroidered patches with a red 
monkeywrench and the words 
HAYDUKE LIVES in red. $3.50 

postpaid. 


Spread the word on these villains. Black 
words on green stickers. 2x3 inch 
rectangles. 10 for $1.25 postpaid. 
Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 
BOYCOTT COORS 

“TOOLS” 

The late John Zaelit’s Monkeywrench 
and Warclub design is back by popular 
demand. Brown design with “Earth 
First!” in green on 1% inch diameter 
white circles. 30 for $1.25 postpaid. 




WINDOW STICKERS 

EARTH FIRST! FIST Green EF! fist 
with the words “EARTH FIRST! No 
compromise in Defense of Mother 
Earth” in green on a 3 inch diameter 
white vinyl circle. 4 for $1 postpaid. 

NO COWS Cow and barbed wire in 
black with “universal no” red slash and 
circle. Words: Free Our Public Lands! 
Stop Destructive Welfare Ranching End 
Public Lands Livestock Grazing. 3 inch 
diameter white vinyl circle. 6 for 
$1 postpaid. 
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BUMPERSTICKERS 

Unless otherwise indicated, our 
bumperstickers are green lettering on 
long lasting white vinyl and are $1 post- 
paid. ^Starred bumperstickers are 
multi-colored with designs and are 
$1.25 postpaid. 

AMERICAN WILDERNESS * 
LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 

(with red, white & blue US flag) 

ANOTHER MORMON ON DRUGS 

BACK TO THE PLEISTOCENE 

(With “Ned Ludd” logo) 

BOYCOTT COORS “BEER” 

DAMN THE CORPS NOT RIVERS 

DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 

EARTH FIRST! 

ESCHEW SURPLUSAGE 

GET LIVESTOCK OFF 
OUR PUBLIC LANDS 

( red on white — free with SASE) 

HAYDUKE LIVES 
HUNT COWS - NOT BEARS 
HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 

I’D RATHER BE 
MONKEYWRENCHING 

(with Monkey wrench! War Club logo) 

IF YOUR PECKER WAS AS SMALL 
AS MINE, YOU’D NEED A MUSCLE 
WAGON, TOO! 

(Important note: This bumpersticker is 
— hopefully! — not for your own 
vehicle, but to surreptitiously paste on 
a jacked-up muscle wagon you find in 
the local shopping center parking lot. 
Don’t get caught! These stickers are 
constructed out of cheap paper with 
permanent adhesive to maximize the 
difficulty of removing them. Special 
price: 12 for $5!) 

MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 

MUIR POWER TO YOU* 

(white and black on brown 
with face of Muir) 

NATIVE* 

(blue words with blue, 
green & white globe) 

NATURE BATS LAST 

NEANDERTHAL AND PROUD 

(With “Ned Ladd” logo) 

NO SCOPES! 

SAVE MT. GRAHAM 

(with no scopes logo) 

OIL AND BEARS DON’T MIX 

(with bear logo) 

PROTECT OUR ENVIRONMENT 
STOP PUBLIC LANDS 
LIVESTOCK GRAZING 

PUBLIC LANDS GRAZING = 
WELFARE RANCHING 

REDNECKS FOR WILDERNESS 

RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 

RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE 
GRIZZLY 

(red & brown with bear 
& no ski area design) 

SAVE THE WILD 

STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 

STOP CLEARCUTTING 

STOP WELFARE RANCHING 

(red on white — free with SASE) 

SUBVERT THE 
DOMINANT PARADIGM 

THINK GLOBALLY - ACT LOCALLY 

VOTE GREEN 


T-SHIRTS 

MOTHER GRIZZLY AND CUB 

A pretty EF! shirt! A lovely full-color mother grizzly and cub against the rising sun on 
a light blue shirt. 100% cotton available in short ($11 postpaid) or long sleeve ($13 postpaid) 
or 50-50 french cut ($11 postpaid). “American Wilderness - Love It Or Leave It Alone” 
slogan. Art by Susan Van Rooy. 




AMERICAN CANYON FROG 

Roger Candee’s popular American Canyon Frog ( Croakus abyssus pistoffus) with the 
message “AMERICAN WILDERNESS LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE.” A very 
colorful 4-color design on a grey 100% cotton Beefy-T. $11 postpaid. 

THE CRACKING OF GLEN CANYON DAMN 

Jim Stiles’ infamous masterpiece. Keep on praying for that one little precision earthquake! 
Black design on blue heather 75/25 blend. $9 postpaid. 

DEFEND THE WILDERNESS 

The monkeywrencher’s shirt. Art by Bill Turk. Silver design on black 100% cotton Beefy-T 
for night work. $9 postpaid. Also available in black long sleeved Beefy-T ($11 postpaid) 
or black french-cut 50/50 blend ($9 postpaid). 

EARTH FIRST! 

Fist logo with words “EARTH FIRST! No Compromise in Defense of Mother Earth!” 
in black on green or red 100% cotton Beefy-T or french cut 50/50 blend. $9 postpaid. In 
kid’s sizes, too! Only color is green, 50/50 blend, sizes XS - L. $6 postpaid. Be sure to 
specify kid’s when you order. 

"“tools 

John Zaelit’s powerful impression of wilderness defense both old and new — the 
monkeywrench and stone club crossed. Black design on tan or blue 100% cotton Beefy-T. 

$9 postpaid. 

NED LUDD BOOKS 

The Ned Ludd Books logo of the Neanderthal with a Monkeywrench and the words “Back 
to the Pleistocene” and “Ned Ludd Books.” Black ink on a tan shirt. $9 postpaid. 


AMERICAN WILDERNESS - LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 


%e„ se ot*** 


[ORDER "FORM' EARTH”™ 

• * 

•Make out checks to “Earth First!” or send cash. Mail to Earth First.', FOB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Please allow three weeks foil 
•delivery (contact us if it has not been received in that time). First Class delivery can be arranged. Enter size, color, style, etc . ‘ 
J Orders from outside of the United States must be in US currency and include extra for shipping. ’ ! 


We are sometimes temporarily out of certain items while waiting for stock to arrive. We’ll send you the rest of your order immediately 
and the missing item as soon as we receive it. If you are in a hurry, give us a second choice of colors of whatever and when you need it by. 


l how 

I many 

Trinket Description 

Color 

— 

Size 

Amount 



















































Name 

Sub-total 
sales tax 
l delivery. 

HERE’S 

1 

Add 7% 

Address if 

City, State Zip OKAY. 
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WOLVES! - NOT COWS 


BACK ISSUE RECYCLING SALE ! 


Several of our Back Issues are in ex- 
cessive supply and we plan to recycle 
them in a couple of months. Before 
we do that, we want to give subscribers 
an opportunity to add Back Issues of 
Earth First! to their collections. Until 
June 1, 1988, we will fill orders for 
Back Issues for shipping costs only. 
To calculate the shipping costs, sim- 
ply send us a check or cash for the 
number of Back Issues you wish based 
on the formula below. Orders will be 
filled as long as supplies last or until 
June 1, then excess numbers of Back 
Issues will be recycled and the price 
for Back Issues will return to normal 


($2 apiece or $1 apiece for 5 or more). 
Order from POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 
85703 and please send us a street 
address so we can ship UPS. 

5 issues or less — $3.00 
Add 50 cents for every additional 5 
issues. Eleven to 15 issues, for example, 
would be $4.00 total. 

YULE Dec. a, 1981 OM. tl, No.TI) First Earth 
First! Road Show; Oil Leasing in Wilderness Areas; 
EF! Preserve System; Many early photos of Earth 
First! 

BRIGID &b. 2, 1982 (Yot. II, No. Ill) Earth 
First! by BJ*e VbreTVOi (iwgrmted from The Prog- 
ressive); 4a>n*W>m f^og^isive readers; Oil Leas- 
ing in Wilderness Areas. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1982 (Vol. II, No. IV) Mar- 
die Murie Interview; Canyonlands Nuke Dump; 
EF! meeting in Eugene. 

BELTANE May 1, 1982 (Vol. II, No. V) Little 


Granite C/Gtk 
John Cro'lq|P 
Monkeywrenchin) 


illinat Coajreversy; GO Road; 
Irnjqfviltejfion by Chim Blea; 

^ Seismo Crews; Jail: A Primer. 

LIT&A June 21, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VI) Little 
Granite Creek; Moab Roads a BLM WSA; Chim 
Blea on Babies; Dinkey Creek & McKinley 
Sequoias; What To Do as an EF'.er; Caribou in 

M LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VII) 
Rendezvous,at Little Granite Creek; Dustrud Re- 
signs as P£i BSXoiKftarjfShyder on Violence; 
CanyonlaETNAtof DW»p; Ettle Granite Survey 
Stakes Pulled. 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1982 (Vol. III, No. I) BLM 
Rotten in Utah by Clive Kincaid; Ed Abbey on 
Books & Gurus; Bob Marshall’s 1927 Inventory of 
Big Wilderness; Dear Ned Ludd/Closing Roads; 
Foreman Runs for Sierra Club Board; Mama Rue 
on Samhain; Bill Devall on Nuclear War; Foreman 
on Endangered Species & Wilderness; How To Do 
An EF! Wilder ness ProDCisal. 

EOSTAR March 21, 1983 (Vol. TIL No. Ill) 
Franklin River Blockade in Australia; Salt Creek 
Blockade; GO Road and Bald Mt Road; Chim Blea 
on Domestication; Howie Wilke on RARE III; 



lystem Pre- 
itralia); EF! 
daho); Ned 
on the Wilder- 


Bi8ti Circua^Secidi 
serve; Nignc&p HI 
White Clcbdyildl 
Ludd/Cutting‘lorch;'Tiowie 
ness Act; Road Show Diary; EF! in Sonora; Spurs 
Jackson on Books; Ed Abbey on The Big Wiods; 
Navajo Sam; Nagasaki Johnson on Tactics; Mama 
Rue on Eostar; Creative Littering. 

BEtlEANE May 1, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. IV) Bald 
Mt Blockade; GO Road; Howie Wilke on Modera- 
tion; EF! Wyoming Wilderness Proposal; Canyon- 
lands Nuke Dump; Maze Thr Sands; EF! Smashes 
Earth Last!; Ned Ludd/Helicopters; California 
Desert Sellout by BLM; Otter G’Zetl on Whales; 
Mama Rue on Beltane; ReencharUment of the 
World Review; John Seed on Australia Rainforest 
Direct Action; Bigfoot Interview. 

LITHA June 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. V) Wilder- 
ness War in Oregon; Bald Mt Blockaders’ Personal 
Accounts; Mama Rue on Summer Solstice; EF! Wil- 
derness Preserve System and Map; Head of Joa- 
quin on Utah; EF! Glen Canyon Demonstration; 
Ftahklin River Victory in Australia; Ned Ludd/ 
Radios; GO Road Stopped; Reform of the Forest 
Service; Ed Abbey on .Conscience of the Con- 
queror. 


BRIGID ft*. 2, ISSUffcif. IV, No. Ill) Oregon 
RARE II Suit; EF! Idaho Wilderness Proposal; 
Tuolumne; Forest Service Arrogance; Ned Ludd' 
Smoke Bombs; Head of Joaquin on Trapping; Coors 
in Shenandoah. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. IV) 
Burger King Protest; Shipwrecked Environmen- 
talism; Solomon Island Rainforest Action; Bald Mt 
Road Crumbles; Southern Utah Wilderness; Dave 
Brower/Muir’s Disciple by Bill Devall; Ned Ludd/ 
Tree Spiking & No Evidence; Mama Rue on En- 
lightenment; 1984 Road Show; Photos of Daintree 
Buried Protestors. 

BELTANE May 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. V) Cabinet 
Mts Grizzlies & Mining; Forest Service Appeals 
Form; Wolke on the Role of EF!; EF! Owyhee Wil- 
derness ProposaK Idaho, Oregon & Nevada); Angel 
Dusting Grizzlies; Middle Santiam; Colorado Rec- 
reation Dollars; EF! Arizona Wilderness Proposal; 
Arctic Wildlife Refuge Violated; Bolt Weevils; De- 
vall on the Australian Environmental Movement; 
Ned Ludd/Survey Stakes & Disabling Vehicles; 
Deep Ecology & Reproduction; Save the Tuolumne 
Rally. 

LITHA June 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. VI) Middle 
Santiam Blockade; Chim Blea on the Big Outside; 
Cabinet Mts & Grizzly; Coors in Shenandoah; 
Saguaro National Monument Mine; Murder on Key 
Largo; Burger King Demonstrations; Daintree 
Rainforest; Ned Luda/Rising & Falling Birds; EF! 
Protests Canyonlands Nuke Dump; Sterile Forest 
Review; Basic Principles of Deep Ecology; Sin- 
kyone Continues. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. VII) 
Middle Santiam Blockade; EF! Occupies Montana 
Senator’s Office; North American Bioregional Con- 
gress; R<j*mdRiver B^KtfewoiiB; MonttoTbn Civil 
Disobedienc e; P etnfleum formiAs vjteir Wilder- 
ness Anky z£0E vtf rything Y<|u\E ver fcWcited lb 
Know AwMjfcjHie Fcke g^j Service Part 1 by Bobcat; 
Sacred Cows; Foreman on Professionalism; Hunt- 
ing Wild Life; Devall and Sessions on the Books 
of Deep Ecology. 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1' 1984 <Vol. V, No. I) EF! Oc- 
cupies Regional Forester’s Office (Oregon); Har- 
desty Avengers Spike Trees; Old Growth Rally; 
“What Do iou Expect To Accomplish?”; Cop Raid 
on Bald Mt; Your Taxes Destroy Rainforest; Down 
(With) The Amazon; Green Politics; Elfbusters; 
Roxby Downs in Australia; Wilderness — the 
Global Connection; Ned Ludd/Water & Machines; 
Forest Service Appeal Form; Everything You Ever 
\fanted To Know About The Forest Service Part 
2 by Bobcat; Direct Action by Devall & Sessions: 
Gary Snyder: Song of the Taste; Beyond Sacred 
Cows; Stiles in Defense of Dogs. 


YULE Dec. 21, 1984 (Vol. V, No. II) Texas Wil 
demess Logged; 30,000 Miles of Road in RARE 
II Areas; liridger-Teton Forest Supervisor 
Alaska: Kadashan, Denali, & Johnny Sagebrush 
Middle Santiam Trials; Japan Grizzly; German 
Nuke Dump; Chipko; Solomon Islands Rainforest 
Daintree Rainforest Buried Protest; Environmen 
tal Professionalism Discussion; 1984: Wildemesf 
Boom or Bust?; A National Range Service; Non 
Game; Devall on Whither Environmentalism? 
Cecelia Ostrow on Deep Ecology; Hardesty Ml 
Tree Spiking; Ed Abbey on Ecoaefense. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1985 (W>1. V, No. Ill) Meares 
Island; Military Land Grab in West (Supersonic 
Overflights); Mission Symposium; FS Employment 
Tyranny; National Park Mining; Florida Panther 
Shooting Waives from Air, Cathedral Forest Peti- 
tion; North Kalmiopsis; Criticizing the Environ- 
mental Movement; Enc^jof the Yellowstone 
Grizzly?; In Defense of Western Civilization; Stop 
Planting Trout; Ned Ludd/Bigfoot. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1985 (W»l. V, No. IV) 
Rocky Mountain Gas Drilling; EF! Gives DOE 
Nuke Vhste; Montana Wilderness Demos; Yel- 
lowstone Grizzly Management; Texas Demo; Rain- 
forest Report; Swedish River; Vhyne NF; South- 
ern Utah; King Range; Arctic NWK Desecrated; 

Joseph Canyon; John Day Mining; Great Exchange; 
Add Rain; In Defense of Humor; Wilke on Hunt- 
ing Nagasaki on Symbols & Lifestyles; Biocen- 
tnsm ofWfestem Civilization; Ned Ludd/ Advanced 
Billboarding. 



BELTANE May 1, 1985 (Vol.V, No.V) Yellowstone's 
Watergate. Snowmobiles in Yellowstone, Alabama Wilder- 
ness, Denali Mine, Grand Canyon Mine, Middle Santiam, 
Welfare Ranchers, Great Exchange, Welcome to Earth 
First!, Critters Protest Bighorn NF Plan, RNR Manage- 
ment, Beaverhead NF, Pine Beetles, African Parks 
Poisoned, Real Environmental Professionalism, Dark Side 
of Wilderness, Review of Fragmented Forest. 

LITHA June 21, 1985, (Vol. V, No. VI) Road Frenzy, Tree 
Climbing Hero, Old Growth Actions in Oregon, EF! Guide 
to NF Planning, Aircraft in Grand Canyon, Mt. Graham 
Observatory, Jarbidge Elk, Hells Canyon, Grand Canyon 
Mine, Rainforest Insert & Ten Questions, King Range, Mike 
Frome on Fat Cat Conservationists, Review of Meeting the 
Expectations of the Land, Review of In the Rainforest, 
Strategic Monkeywrenching, Advanced Tree Spiking, 
Tyrone (WI) Nuke. 

LUGHNASADH August 1, 1985 (Vol.V, No. VII) Battle 
for Millenium Grove, 3 Bears in Yellowstone, Oregon Over- 
view, Montana (Hall Creek Well, RARE II bill, Swan Range 
Motocross), Yellowstone Bison, Mike Frome on Yellowstone, 
Washington Rendezvous, Ozark NF, Stikine River Dams, 
Mogollon Rim Logging, Salmon River, Mt. Rainier Shit, 
'85 RRR, Dreaming Big Wilderness, Jeff Sirmon, Tree Spik- 
ing & Moral Maturity, Deep Ecology & Life Style, Blade 
Ruiner: Tree Pining, Wolke Busted, Fire Stops Logging, 
Hands-On Forest Planning, Valve Lapping Compound, Lone 
Wolf on Animal Music, Reviews: Emerald Forest, Green 
Politics, Chuang Tzu, Interntl Envir. Policy. 

MABON September 22, 1985 (Vol.V, No.V III) Arizona 
EF! (Overview, Mt. Graham, Grand Canyon Mines & 
Helicopters, Cliff Damn, Coconino Roads), Texas Wilder- 
ness Logging, Militarization of the West, Nevada Wilder- 
ness, France Sinks Rainbow Warrior, Notes from a Maturing 
Tree-Hugger, Utah BLM Wilderness, Gila Wilderness, 
Stikine River, Florida Wilderness Recovery, Eastern Forest 
Preserves, Natives & Natural Peoples, Ecological Decay. 
Political Violence, Blade &uiner: Ceramic Spikes. Lone Wolf 
on Country Music, Reviews: Who Speaks for Wolf, Seeing 
Green. Parable of the Tribes, Natural Aliev. 

SAMHAIN November 1, 1985 (Vol. VI, No.I) Battle for 
The Bear, Mt. Graham Scopes, Clockwork Grizzly, Ski 
Yellowstone, Grant Village, Montana EF! Climbs Marais 
Pass Monument, Hells Canyon Logging, Austalian Wood- 
chipping, Colorado Water Diversions, Environment & 
Peace, Stein Valley (BC) Logging, Louisiana- Pacific Strike, 
Camel Cigs Against Rainforest, Carole King on Idaho Wil- 
derness, Rainforest Insert, Mann Creek (ID), Wild Horses, 
Second Thoughts on Fire, Blade Ruiner: Ceramic Spikes 
II, A Cop on Security, Lone Wolf Circles on Poetry, Recom- 
mended Periodicals, Reviews: Cry Wolf Meares Island, 
Eatilt Wisdom. 

YULE December 21, 1985 (Vol. VI, No.II) Highjacking 
of FOE, Colorado EF!, Texas EF’!, EF! in Southern Califor- 
nia, Bay Area EF!, Maine (Big A Damn, Straight Bay 
Damn), Sinkyone, Congress on Griz, Pinnacles Pigs, SS 
Watt, Japan, British Columbia Wilderness Logging, Think- 
ing Like a Rainforest, Big Mountain Relocation, Australia 
Update, International Rainforest Conference, Blade 
Ruiner: Quartz Tree Spikes, Trapping, Wolves & Moose in 
Alaska, Bioregional Approach to Wilderness, Montana Sell- 
out, Spotted Owls, Lone Wolf Circles on Indian Music, Re- 
views: Diming Point, Nuclear Battlefields, Declaration of 
a Heretic, Death of Nature, American Hunting Myth, Par- 
able of the Dibes reply. 

BRIGID February 2, 1986 (Vol. VI, No. Ill) Cutting 
the Tongass, Dian Fossey, CO EF!, ‘86 RRR, Gallatin NF, 
Oregon Update, Colo. Aspen. Calif. Condor, Desert Eagles, 
Hall Creek Protest, Bruneau Snail, Bleeding Utah, EP"! 
Acid Rain, Texas Boggy Creek, Designer Genes, Seed in 
India, South Moresby, World Rainforest Report #5, Fore- 
man on Cowboys, Stoddard on Death, Feb. Pagan Festivals, 
Wuerthner on Forest Fire, Technology & Mountain Think- 
ing, Spiking Refinements, Lone Wolf Circles on Gary 
Snyder, Stephanie Mills: RRR Thoughts, Reviews: Books 
on Mountain Lions and Grizzlies. 

EOSTAR March 20. 1986 (Vol. VI, No. IV) Howie Jailed; 
Yellowstone Supt.: “Shove It!”; Fishing Bridge Suit; Mon- 
tana Road Show; Flathead NF Plan; Nat‘1 Old Growth Cam- 
paign; Hells Canyon; Tahoe NF Plan; Taxes & Forest De- 
struction; Hierarchy & Grassroots in Sierra Club; Suwannee 
River; Snoqualmie River; Texas Pipeline; Cheyenne Bot- 
toms; Restoring Salmon Streams; Howling Wilderness?; 
Gourd of Ashes; Desertification & Plant Genetic Resources; 
Wagon Wilderness; Suburbanizing the Bush; Public Interest 
Law Liability; Lone Wolf Circles on F’olk Music; BC Rejects 
Native Management; Reviews: Sacred Paw, Gifting Birds, 
Restoring the Earth, State of the World 1985, The Earth 
Speaks, Language of the Birds, Mad Max & Streetwise, 
F’ire From the Mountain: Ned Ludd: Radios, Mountain 
Bikes; Legend of Tiny Tonka; Desert Rivers; Notes from 
Ultima Thule. 
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BELTANE May 1. 1986 (Vol. VI. No. V) EF! Utah BLM 
Wilderness Proposal; EF! Griz^ Recovery Plan: Why 
Grizzlies Die in Y’stone; Neches River; BLM-FS Inter- 
change; Memories of a Tree Climber; Acid Rain in BWCA; 
Los Padres NF; San Bruno Mt; Colo Aspens; Mt. Graham; 
Anti-herbicide Researcher Fired; Poisoning Saguaros; Eat- 
ing As If Nature Mattered: Smokey the Bear Sutra; Animal 
t Rights vs. the Wilderness; Civilization Act; Schmookler on 
Anarchy; Rainbow Permit Controversy; Rocky Mt. Front 
— American Serengeti; Recreating Ohio Wilderness; Won- 
derful Famine; Frome on Conservation; Lone Wolf Circles 
on Poems by Jose; Reviews: Gathering the Desert, Good 
Wild Sacred, Building the Green Movement, Africa in 
Crisis, and the Work ofPeter Matthiessen; Ned Ludd on 
Outlaw’s Bible ; Money in your Coffeepot. 

LITHA June 21, 1986 (Vol. VI, No. VI) Idaho 
Compromise; World Bank Demos Set; 4 Arrested in Texas; 
Internat’l Law & Monkeywrenching; Fishing Bridge 
Protest; Grand Canyon Aircraft; Stanislaus NF Protest; 
Long Island (WA) Cedars; Massachusetts EF!; Florida 
Panther; AZ & CO Acid Rain Actions; Mt. Graham Demo; 
Millennium Grove Update; North Kalmiopsis; Restoring 
Colorado Wilderness; Green Conf. Mired in 
Anthropocentrism; World Rainforest Report #6; Hawaiian 
Native Rights; Chicken of the Desert; Diversity?; Lone Wolf 
Circles on Katie Lee and Cecelia Ostrow; Chim Blea on 
Deep Ecology vs. Animal Rights; Wilderness Restoration 
in Appalachians; Animal Thinking; Reviews of Promised 
Land , Vegetation Changes on Western Rangelands; Devall 
reviews new books on Muir; The Future Of 
Monkeywrenching. 

LUGHNASADH August 1, 1986 (Vol. VI, No. VII) 
Fishing Bridge Action; 1986 RRR; Yellowstone: 
Backcountry, TWA; Glacier Park Griz; John Seed on India: 
Verde Damn; British Columbia Wilderness; Whaling 
Update; Malaysian Park; Owyhee Mountains; Romancing 
A Planet; Wilderness in Me; World Rainforest Report #7; 
Greenpeace vs. The Bomb; Killing Wilderness; Manes on 
Anarchy; Abbey on Anarchy; Cult of Tree-Cutters; 
Population & Justice; Reviews of Grizzly in Southwest, 
Modern Crisis; Chim Blea on Babies: Ned Ludd on Effective 
Tree Spiking. 

MABON September 23, 1986 (Vol. VI, No. VIII) Sea 
Shepherd in Faroes: Wyoming Oil Protest; MiningThrealens 
Wilderness System; Alberta Kills Griz; Sheep Kill Grizzlies; 
Boating in Yellowstone; Exxon in Northwoods; Wenatchee 
NF’ Protest; EF! Spills Uranium at Grand Canyon; EF’! 
Foundation; Ohio Wilderness Recovery; NABC II; Virginia 
Wilderness; John Zaelit In Memorium; World Rainforest 
Report #8; Los Padres NF Wilderness; Nukes in Bavaria; 
Cows in Capitol Reef NP; Wolves Return to Montana; 
Sustainable Agriculture?; Noss on Wilderness Recovery; 
Holistic Range Management; Lone Wolf Circles reviews 
Kate Wolf, Bill Oliver, Greg Keeler, and Nightcap cassettes; 
Review of Gary Lawless poetry; Ask Ned Ludd; Deep 
Ecology name. 

SAMHAIN November 1, 1986 (Vol. VII, No. I) World 
Bank Protests, Four Notch Godzilla, EF! NM BLM 
Wilderness Proposal, Kaibab NF, Grand Canyon Uranium, 
Mt. Graham Scopes, New England Rendezvous, California 
Rendezvous, Technology FYee Zones, Inyo Ski Area, 
Wetlands, Yellowstone Griz March, Fishing Bridge, 
Biodiversity Forum, WA EF’!, Controlled Burning, 
Technology & Mortality, Shays Rebellion, Predator Control, 
Mike Frome on Denali, Grey Seals, Gaia Meditations, Devall 
on “Environmental Agenda for Future,” Zu Zaz’s Close 
Shave, LWC on Poetry, Nukes in Scotland, Japan’s Bird 
Islands, Reviews of Working the Woods Working the Sea, 
Glint at the. Kindling, Dwellers in the Land, Killing the 
Hidden Waters, Conserving Biological Diversity in NFs. 

YULE December 21, 1986 (Vol. VII, No. II) Road Frenzy 
Continues, Raid on Reykjavik, Lisa Bruhn, Texas 
Rendezvous, Grand Canyon Demo, Old Growth Redwoods 
Threatened, Condor Action, California Desert, Mendocino 
NF, Eldorado NF, Alaska Park Wilderness Studies, Four 
Notch Suit, Arctic Wildlife Refuge, Foreman/Peacock/ 
Sessions review Alston Chase’s Playing God in Yellowstone, 
WRR #8, Aboriginal Dreaming, Wuerthner on Old Growth 
Forests, America FVom The Bluff, Schmookler to 
Anarchists, Wuerthner on Wilderness Management, Ned 
FYitz on Fire, David Haenke on Bioregionalism & EF!, 
Voices for the Wilderness, FYeddie Pot Cops Danger to 
Monkeywrenchers. BRIGID February 2, 1987 (Vol. VII, 
No. Ill) Sally Bell Redwoods Saved, Grizzly Delisting, 
Exxon Mine Stopped in WI, Griz & ORVs, Rocky Mountain 
FYont Oil Wells, OLE Powerline (NM), Capitol Reef NP 
& Cows, Condor Capture, NM EF’!, Four Notch (TX), 
Tongass NF, White Mt NF, Inyo NF’, Ecosystem 
Conference, Gil a TYout Restoration, World Bank Demos, 
Florida Panther Restoration, Controlled Burning 
Defended, Stoddard on “Progress,” Dian Fossey, LWC on 
Struggle, Range Conversion, Equilibrium in Ecosystems, 
Science & Wilderness, Leonard Peltier, Sea Shepherd Saga, 
Roselle to Watson. Robin Wood, Billboarders Caught, 
Reviews of Full Circle, Desu Uzala, Wilderness 
Visionaries, Pope & New Apocalypse, Should Trees Have 
Standing, Winterkill, Chaco Coal Scandal. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1987 (Vol. VII, No. IV) Kalmiopsis, 
Grand Canyon Denver Action, Bugis Cargis, Douglas 
Smelter Closed, Wolves: BC-NM-WI, Montana Wilderness, 
California Mountain Lions, Mt. Diablo Graz ing. LA EF!, 
French Nuke^ly^ipicjjirKiuklk R4>t, BfTal Nevada Test 
Site, Midgejfman, EF^ FoiAdaadto,lEgir|+hmier Road (ID), 
Merrimack ( Rive* \wo JTor^ lUamqfc., Gtofirwater NF’, 
Wilderness YtfJ^fd & Tmmg, Montana Wilderness Vision, 
Ron Coronado on Iceland, Watson Replies to Roselle, 
Virginia Wilderness, MWA Wimps, Forest Service Lies, 
Stoddard in Africa, Overpopulation & Sourdough, F’oreman 
on Vision Passion Courage, Overpopulation & 
Industrialism, Genetic Engineering, Secret Life of Muir, 
Lone Wolf Circles on Dakota Sid & Lounge Lizards, Anarchy 
is Baggage, Reviews of Realms of Beauty, On Seeing 
Nature, Muir Among the Animals, Wolf of Shadows, 
Nature’s Unruly Mob, Uncertainty on a Hhnalyan Scale, 
The Plumed Serpent. 

BELTANE May 1, 1987 (Vol. VII, No. V) Grand Canyon 
Uranium, Kalmiopsis Action, White Mt NF Smog, CA 
Mountain Lions, Mt. Graham, MAXXAM, Quebec Hydro, 
Whopper Stopper, Florida Stinkholes, Seal Slaughter, 
Japanese Pirate Whaling, Arctic NWR, Tongass NF’, Six 
Rivers NF, Coca Cola in Belize, WRR #9, Wuerthner on 
Alaskan Natives, End of American Wilderness, Appalachian 
Mts Wilderness Vision, Is Deep Ecology Deep Enough?, 
Third Wave Environmentalism, Population & AIDS. 

LITHA June 21, 1987 (Vol. VII, No. VI) MAXXAM 
Protests, Strawberry Liberation FYont, Washington EF! 
Update, Kalmiopsis Actions, Two Forks Damn (CO), Last 
Condor, Santa Rosa Sewage, Mountain Lions: CA-NM-AZ, 
Griz & ORVs, Burr Trail, Mt. Graham Red Squirrel, 
Appalachian Rendezvous, Council of All Beings, Penan, 
North Pacific ' Driftnets, Whopper Stopper, California 
Desert EF! Proposal, Grand Canyon Uranium Map, SW 
Lobo, Dark Side of Wolf Return, Animas Mts (NM), Indian 
Rainforest Park in Panama, Deer & Wolves, Wolverines, 
Bones, Greens-Deep Ecology- Animal Rights, Mark 
Hatfield Exposed, Gary Snyder: Alaska, Lone Wolf Circles 
on Women’s Poetry, Nagasaki on Spiking, Potato Liberation, 
Chim Blea Reviews “The Mission,” Reviews of Idaho 
Mountain Ranges, State of the World, Birds of Prey, 
Beaches Are Mewing, Bombs in Backyard-, Cadillac Desert. 

LUGHNASADH August I, 1987 (Vol. VII, No. VII) 
Grand Canyon Uranium, Kalmiopsis Shutdown, Bruce 
Boccard, Elk Mt (NM), Yellowstone Griz, Biotech in 
Wisconsin, Elwha Damns (WA), Arches NP Burning, EF! 
Biodiversity Project, Seed Road Show, Michigan UP 
Wilderness, Prescott NF, MAXXAM Redwoods, 87 RRR, 
WRR #10, Wuerthner on Ecological Indian, F’oreman on 
Bioregionalism, Chim Blea on Spirituality, Conservation 
Spectrum, Junk Mail, Religion of Science, Devall on Primal 
People & Deep Ecology, Species & Standing, Bearshit 
Poetry, Lone Wolf Circles on Orca Music and Paul Winter, 
DH Lawrence & Deep Ecology, Reviews of Eyes of Fire, 
Earth Dreams. 

MABON September 23, 1987 (Vol. VII, No. VIII) 
Redwood Tree Climbers, Washington Old Growth, Elwha 
Damn Crack, Washington Griz Road Closures. San Bruno 
Action, MAXXAM Sues, Driftnetters Flee Sea Shepherd, 
Kalmiopsis Kangaroo Court, Return of the Wolf, Elk Mt, 
Aerojet Land Swap, Maasai, Wolf at the Door (short story), 
Free Our Public Lands!, Grazing Action, Anarchists vs. 
Schmookler, George Sessions on The New Age, Gary Snyder 
on Reinhabitation, Prioritize Letter Writing, Drawing the 




In order to make the important — and often hard-to-fvnd — books of Deep Ecology 
available to Earth First! readers, we are continually expanding our line of mail 
order books. If you have a suggestion for other books we should offer, please let us 
know. All prices listed are postpaid. 

NEW BOOKS 


CADILLAC DESERT 

“The American West and Its Disappearing Water” by Marc Reisner. Meticulously 
researched and remarkably readable, this is the epic story of America's water “de- 
velopment” and a fine history of the Bureau of Reclamation and the Army Corps 
of Engineers. It features engineering “triumphs” and dam failures, irrigated deserts 
and poisoned water tables, along with a cast of thousands ranging from thugs like 
William Mulholland who brought Los Angeles water from the Owens Valley, to evil 
bureaucrats like Floyd Dominy who literally screwed himself out of his job as Com- 
missioner of Reclamation, to phony environmental politicians like Mo Udall, Cecil 
Andrus and Dick Lamm, to heroes like David Brower. An essential primer for anyone 
interested in Western water issues (reviewed in EF! , Litha 1987). Paperback, 582 
pages. $11 postpaid. 


THE WHISPER BEHIND THE WIND 

By Walkin’ Jim Stoltz. A collection of poetry by a longtime EF! musician. These 
are words inspired by open skies, wild creatures, and cross-country hikes longer 
than most of us will ever attempt. Songs from the heart and the land. Paperback, 
44 pages. $7. 50 postpaid. 


COMPANION TO A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC 

“Interpretive & Critical Essays” edited by J. Baird Callicott. Aldo Leopold perhaps 
thought harder than anyone else in 20th century America about wilderness and our 
relationship to it. His posthumously published book A Sand County Almanac ranks 
as the finest discussion of conservation ever written. In this collection of essays by 
leading historians and conservation thinkers, Professor Callicott has produced a 
sustained study of Leopold from perspectives of art, philosophy, history and social 
commentary. An excellent book. Paperback, 308 pages. $14.50 postpaid. 


FEAR AT WORK 

“Job Blackmail, Labor and the Environment” by Richard Kazis and Richard L.\ 
Grossman. Are jobs and environmental protection incompatible? Blowing apart the 
economic myths that have put labor and environmentalists at odds with telling anec- 
dotes, careful history and social analysis, the authors make a powerful argument 
for greater cooperation between the labor and environmental movements. Both au- 
thors were founders of Environmentalists for Full Employment. Grossman has also 
been Executive Director of Greenpeace and is a constant and constructive critic of 
cooption and compromise by the big national environmental organizations. See Ed- 
ward Abbey's review in this issue. Paperback, 306 pages, index. Special discounted 
price of $9.50 postpaid. 

^NSERVATION BIOLOGY" 


“An Evolutionary-Ecological Perspective” edited by Michael E. Soule an d Bruce A. 
Wilcox. An anthology of important papers by leading researchers in four parts: 
Ideological Principles of Conservation, Consequences of Insularization, Captive Prop- 
agation and Conservation, and Exploitation and Preservation. Raymond Dasmann 
writes, “I believe Conservation Biology is one of the most important books on con- 
servation that is now available. If I had my way it would be required reading for 
everyone actively concerned with conservation.” If you want the best scientific 
ammunition for a preservationist point of view, here it is — fully loaded. 395 pages, 
index, bibliography, paperback. $26.50 postpaid. 


CONSERVATION BIOLOGY 

“The Science of Scarcity and Diversity” edited by Michael E. Soule. This is a follow-up 
to the previous “Conservation Biology” (see above) and is just as important with 
25 chapters by leading experts covering Fitness & Viability of Populations, Patterns 
of Diversity and Rarity: Their Implications for Conservation, The Effects of Frag- 
mentation, Community Processes, Threats and Management of Sensitive Habitats 
and Systems, and Dealing With the Real World. A must for serious defenders of 
natural diversity. 584 pages, index, bibliography, paperback. $29.50 postpaid. 


BEYOND THE WALL “Essays From The 

Outside” by Edward Abbey. $9 

DESERT SOLITAIRE By Edward Abbey. 
$4.50 

THE JOURNEY HOME “Some Words in 
Defense of the American Wfest” by Edward Abbey. $10 


BACK ISSUES 


ONE LIFE AT A TIME, PLEASE By 

Edward Abbey. Signed by the author. Paperback, 
225 pages. $9.00 postpaid. 

SLICKROCK By Edward Abbey and Phillip 
Hyde. $27 


Line According to Wilderness, LWC reviews Jeff Poniewaz 
& Walkin’ Jim Stoltz, Reviews of Rise of Urbanization, 
Green Alternative, Utah Wildlands, Voices From Wollaston 
Lake, Altars Of Unhewn Stone, The Wolves Of Heaven. 
SAMHAIN November 1, 1987 (Vol. VIII, No. I) Hodel At 
Hetch Hetchy, Texas Freddie Gestapo, Four Notch, Rogue 
Griz Sanctuary, Helicopter Buzzes Grizzlies, Black Bear in 
S. Appalachians, World Bank Blockade, World Wilderness 
Conference, Alpine Lakes Mining, Lou Gold Escapes Bald 
Mt, Yellowstone Wolves, CA Lions, Siskiyou NF Plan, 
Virginia FS Demo, Mt Diablo Cows, Woodpeckers Rebellion 
Pow Wow, Tarzan & Jane in Redwoods, Alien- Nation, 
Whither EF!?, Taking Up Bookchin’s Challenge, Chim Blea 
on “Why The Venom?,” Foreman on Sanctuary, World 
Rainforest Report #11, Reviews of Conservation Biology, 
Desert Smells Like Rain, Arctic Dreams, Vermont’s 
Northeast Kingdom, North Woods Preserve, Boundary 
Marking, Folky Bear, Lone Wolf Reviews Keeler/Lyons/ 
Chemey, Streeter on Leopold. YULE December 22, 1987 
(Vol. VIII, No. II) Malaysia Crackdown, Fishing Bridge 
EIS, National Day of Protest Against FS, Letters Re: 
“Whither EF!?,” BLM vs. Pygmy Forest, Box-Death 
Hollow Drilling, Mexican Wolf Re-intro Killed, Wolf Actions, 
Yellowstone Wolves, Icelanders Oppose Whaling, Grand 
Canyon Uranium, Mt. Graham Sellout, Elk Mt (NM), AZ 
Welfare Rancher Protest, NM BLM Wilderness, AIDS & 
Gaia, Miss Ann Thropy to Alien-Nation, Devall on “Deep 
Ecology and Its Critics,” EF! Tabloid, Review of Tierra 
Primera, Judge Blasts MAXXAM, Court Spares CA 
Cougars, Lone Wolf Reviews Mokai/Wells, Ned Ludd on 
“Safe Typing of Communiques.” BRIGID February 2, 1988 
(Vol. VIII, No. Ill) Stop the Forest Service by Howie 


Wolke, Barstow- Vegas Race Sabotaged, David Gaines RIP, 
Dinkey Creek, Challenging CA Timber Harvest Plans, 
Montana Wilderness Association Sell-out, Alaska Parks 
Wilderness, Hydra ORV Race (CO), Kalmiopsis Fire, 
Spanish Irt&ste Dump, Ocean Garbage, Oldman River Dam, 
Wackersdorf, FS Attack on Gila NF (NM), EF! AZ BLM 
Wilderness Proposal, Vermont’s Northeast Kingdom, White 
Mt NF Plan (NH), Randall O’Toole on “Reforming the 
Forest Service,” Lone Wolf Reviews Amerindian Music, 
Deep Ecology & Magic, Natural Areas Conference, 
Wilderness Recovery, Technology & the Rumford Effect, 
Reason & Time, Behaviorism & Environmentalism, 
Reviews of Robinson Jeffers, Byrd Baylor, Kingdom in the 
Country, Environmental Effects of ORVs, Ley Hunter, 
Monarch Butterfly, Pagans for Peace, New Catalyst , 
Katuah, Edward Abbey and Wendell Berry, Ned Ludd on 
Spiking Paper Pulp/Water Pipelines/Advanced Road 
Spiking, EF! From a European Perspective. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1988 (Vol.VIII, No. IV) BC Forest 
Service Primer by Howie Wolke, Wolf Kill Protests, Roselle 
Sentenced, Fish Town Woods, Salvage Logging in N. 
Kalmiopsis, Dolphin Slaughter, Sea Shepherds Return to 
Iceland, EF! Activists Conference, Stumps Suck!, Gallatin 
Forest Plan Appealed, Animal Damage Control Program, 
Byrd Baylor on ADC, Realm of the Bog Lemming, Alaska 
Land Grab, EF! CA Redwood Wilderness, The Whale War, 
The Natural Alien: Humankind and Environment, 
Wilderness and the American Mind, Sabbaths, Diet For 
A New America, OfWolves And Men, Notes From Nee-Beel- 
Ha, Greek Language Problem, Nedd Ludd on anti-spiking 
legislation/balloons threaten powerlines/butyric acid / 
healthy tree spiking. 


NED LUDD BOOKS RELEASES 

(Published by Ned Ludd Books and available from Earth First! at a )()% discount 
plus shipping for wholesale orders of 5 or more.) 

THE EARTH FIRST! LI‘L GREEN SONGBOOK 

78 terrific Earth First! songs by Johnny Sagebrush, Cecelia Ostrow, Bill Oliver, 
Greg Keeler, Walkin' Jim Stoltz and others from Australia and America. Guitar 
chords are included with most songs. An absolute must for every true-green EF!er 
to sing along with our minstrels or to play them yourself. Dealer inquiries welcome. 
$4 postpaid special to Earth First! subscribers only! ($3 plus shipping for wholesale 
orders of 5 or more.) 


ECODEFENSE 

“A Field Guide to Monkeywrenehing — 2nd Edition” edited by Dave Foreman and 
Bill Haywood with a Forward! by Edward Abbey. Greatly expanded ’and revised to 
308 pages of detailed, field-tested hints from experts on Tree-spiking, Stopping 
ORVs, Destroying Roads, Decommissioning Heavy Equipment, Pulling Survey 
Stakes, Stopping Trapping, Trashing Billboards, Hassling Overgrazers, Leaving No 
Evidence, Security . . . and much more. Heavily illustrated with photographs, dia- 
grams, and cartoons. $13.50 postpaid ($7.20 plus shipping for wholesale orders of 
5 or more). 


The Earth First! 

Lil Green 
Songbook 


HALF PRICE 
SALE ON 
EARTH FIRST! 
“LI’L GREEN 
SONGBOOK” FOR 
SUBSCRIBERS 
ONLY! 


Johnny 
Sagebrush 
and Friends 


As a special bonus to subscribers 
of The Earth First! Journal, we are 
offering copies of The Li’l Green 
Songbook for one half their cover 
price plus shipping. 78 terrific Earth 
First! songs by Johnny Sagebrush, 
Cecelia Ostrow, Bill Oliver, Greg 
Keeler, Walkin Jim Stoltz and 
others from the US and Australia 
are included with guitar chords for 
most songs. An absolute must for 
every true-green EF!er to sing 
along with our minstrels or to play 
yourself. $4 postpaid. 



RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE “Some 
Notes on Edward Abbey” edited by James Hepworth 
and Gregory McNamee. $9 

LAND OF LITTLE RAIN By Mary Austin 
with an introduction by Edward Abbey. 107 pages. 
Paperback, $8. 

BLUE DESERT By Charles Bowden. $19.50 
FROG MOUNTAIN BLUES By Charles 
Bowden and Jack Dykinga. $22.50 

KILLING THE HIDDEN WATERS 

“The Slow Destruction Of Water Resources In The 
American Southwest” by Charles Bowden. $9 

THE WOLF IN THE SOUTHWEST 

“The Making of an Endangered Species” David E. 
Brown, editor. $11 

THE PATHLESS WAY By Michael Cohen. 
$14.50 

DEEP ECOLOGY “Living As If Nature 
Mattered” by Bill Devall and George Sessions. This 
groundbreaking book presents the philosophical 
fundamentals for the defense of Earth, discussing 
biocentrism, intrinsic value, and ecological resisting. 
Appendices by Dolores LaChapeiie, Gary Snyder, 
John Seed, Carolyn Merchant, Robert Aitken, and 
Arne Naess. 263 pages, paperback. $11.50 
THE NATURAL ALIEN “Humankind and 
Environment” by Neil Evemden. $14 
TROPICAL NATURE “Life and Death in the 

Rain Forests of Central and South America” by 
Adrian Forsyth and Ken Miyata. 248 pages, index, 
bibliography, paperback. $9 postpaid. 

THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION 
MOVEMENT “John Muir and His Legacy” by 
Stephen Fox. $16.50 

STERILE FOREST “The Case Against 
Clearcutting” by Edward C. Fritz. $6.50 
TAME WILDERNESS By Dennis 
Fritzinger. 20 fine poems inspired by the wilderness. 
$6 postpaid. 

PROMISED LAND “Adventures and Encoun- 
ters in Wild America” by Michael Frome. Hardcover, 
312 pages, originally priced at $18.95. Signed by 
Mike Frome. $12 postpaid as a special for EFlers. 

WHOSE WOODS THESE ARE “The 

Story of the National Forests” by Michael Frome. $10 

BATTLE FOR THE WILDERNESS By 

Michael Frome. We are offering a reprint from 
Westview Press at a considerable discount from their 
regular price thanks to Mike’s generosity and our 
desire to get this crucial book into the hands of 
more EFlers. A new preface updates it. Paperback, 
240 pages, references, index. $20 postpaid. 

A WILDERNESS ORIGINAL “The Life 
of Bob Marshall” by James M. Glover. $20.50 
CRY WOLF! By Robert Hunter and Paul 
Watson. $9 

THE GIFTING BIRDS “Toward An Art Of 

Having Place And Being Animal” by Charles Jones. 
$18.50 

EARTH FIRST “The Struggle to Save 
Australia’s Rainforest” by Jeni Kendell and Eddie 
Suivids. This beautiful book documents the campaign 
to preserve Aussie rainforests through non-violent 
direct action. It is not only a m^jor historical document 
of the radical conservation movement, but a source 
of inspiration to tree-huggers everywhere. 167 
pages, hardcover, $25 postpaid. 

EARTH WISDOM By Dolores LaChapeiie. 
Large-format paperback, 183 pages. $35.50 postpaid. 
BEAR MAGIC By the National Grizzly Growers. 
Chapbook. $3.50 postpaid. 

ALWAYS COMING HOME By Ursula K. 

LeGuin. Paperback, 562 pages, $6 


A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC By Aldo 
Leopold. Paperback, $9.00 
ARCTIC DREAMS By Barry Lopez. $6 
OF WOLVES AND MEN By Barry Holstun 
Lopez. $16.50 

THE SNOW LEOPARD By Peter Matthiessen. 
$5 

NEVER CRY WOLF By Farley Mowat. $4.50 
SEA OF SLAUGHTER By Farley Mowat. 
A landmark study of the historic and on-going 
destruction of wildlife (seabirds, other birds, bears, 
wolves, fish, whales, seals) along the northern Atlantic 
seaboard of North America. USA Today says that 
u Sea of Slaughter deserves to stand with Rachel 
Carson’s Silent Spring as an outstanding indictment 
of man’s stupidity in alienating himself from nature.” 
Paperback, 437 pages, $11.50 

A WHALE FOR THE KILLING By 

Farley Mowat. $5.00 

THE DESERT SMELLS LIKE RAIN 

“A Naturalist in Papago Indian Country” by Gary 
Paul Nabhan. $10 

GATHERING THE DESERT By Gary 
Paul Nabhan. $16.50 

WILDERNESS AND THE AMER- 
ICAN MIND By Roderick Nash $13.50 

REFORMING THE FOREST SER- 
VICE By Randal O’Toole. As Director of CHEC 
(Cascade Holistic Economic Consultants), O’Toole 
has been a continual thorn in the side of the Forest 
Service. The reason is simple: he’s smarter than 
they are and has relentlessly exposed and dissected 
inefficiency, incompetence, and stupidity in their 
planning and operating. In this ground-breaking 
book, he proposes sweeping reforms in the struc- 
ture of the agency and new budgetary incentives 
as the best way to improve management. This book 
is a must for serious EF! National Forest activists, 
even though they may not agree with all of it. 250 
pages, graphs, tables, notes. Paperback, $18.50. 

DOLPHIN LEAPING IN THE 
MILKY WAY By Jeff Poniewaz. $8 
JAGUAR “One Man's Struggle to Establish the 
World’s First Jaguar Preserve” by Alan Rabinowitz. 
$22.50 

ENVIRONMENT, DEVELOPMENT 
& NATURAL RESOURCE CRISIS IN 
ASIA & THE PACIFIC From SAM 
(Sahabat Alam Malaysia — Friends of the Earth 
Malaysia). $16.50 

MOUNTAINS WITHOUT HAND- 
RAILS “Reflections on the National Parks” by 
Joseph L. Sax. $9.50 

PARABLE OF THE TRIBES By Andrew 
Bard Schmookler. $11.50 

THE OLD WAYS Gary Snyder’s remarkable 
volume on reinhabitation. “The wisdom and skill 
of those who studied the universe first hand, by 
direct knowledge and experience, for millennia, 
both inside and outside themselves, is what we 
might call the Old Ways.” Six approaches to the 
old ways via poetry, myth, and sense of place. 
Paperback. 96 pages. $5.50 
THE SP IRAL DANCE By Starhawk. Paper- 
back. $12 

THIS IS DINOSAUR “Echo Park Country 

and Its Magic Rivers” edited by Wallace Stegner. 
$10 

WALDEN By Henry David Thoreau with a 
major introductory essay by Edward Abbey — 
“Down The River With Henry Thoreau.” Paper- 
back, 303 pages, $7.50 

More titles to be added. 
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Civic-minded Earth First! ers across the country enthusiastically participated in an informal public comment period. 

Great Basin National Park; 
Is Half a Loaf Better Them 


by Karen Pickett 

The idea had been brewing for a long 
time; tossed around in letters, phone 
conversations, and campfire talks at the 
Rendezvous. Slowly, a strategy emerged 
for a nationally coordinated day of pro- 
test against the Forest Service. Central 
was the idea that we could effectively 
expose their outrageous policies and 
ruinous methods if we raised our collec- 
tive voice in one loud howl. A syn- 
chronized flurry of activity would esca- 
late Earth Firstl’s campaign against 
their reading, cutting, mining, grazing, 
and otherwise destroying the last wild 
areas in the country. The day of action 
would take place on John Muir’s 150th 
birthday, a fitting tribute to a founder 
of the movement to save the wilds. 

Did it work? In a big way. We stripped 
the sugar-coating from their lies and 
lay them bare in media stories around 
the country. 

The April 21 National Day of Outrage 
Against the Forest Service burst forth 
with rowdy protests, impassioned 
speeches, creative theater, colorful cos- 
tumes, and lots of music. Banners de- 
crying devastation of wilderness were 
unfurled. Buckets of sawdust and piles 
of cowpies, symbolizing the results of 
their dirty work on public lands, were 
thrown on their desks. Survey stakes, 
orange ribbons and bits of severed fence 
adorned the bushes outside FS offices. 

Smokey the Bear, long exploited sym- 
bol of Forest Service lies about forest 
protection, appeared at many locations. 
He looked confused, then astounded, 
and finally outraged as the truth about 
federal treatment of his forests came 
to light. He then decided to return to 
his original mission — to protect the 
forests — and tendered his resignation 
to the employer who betrayed him. 

In Denver, Smokey committed 
suicide (by eating Western Hemlock) 
after one last desperate act of forest 
protection: planting a spike in a nearby 
tree. In Portland, after marching from 
the FS office to Senator Hatfield’s of- 
fice, Smokey remained chained to Hat- 
field’s desk for 5 hours. 

The Forest Service took it all quite 
seriously. They hid their computers, in 
Missouri, fearing crazed super-glue 
squads. They had a tactical squad ready 
in Eugene. In Portland, Oregon, they 
got a court order to keep the media out 
when Smokey and friends invaded the 
local Congressman’s office. They even 
subjected a woman in Florida to a 
search (taking away her gift bag of saw- 
dust!) before allowing her to meet with 
the Forest supervisor. Freddies all 
around the country reacted as if the in- 
vading troops had beached. 

But the Freddies probably went to 
the greatest lengths to protect bureau- 
crats from those fun-loving monkey- 
wrenchers in Washington, D.C. At the 
Department of Agriculture complex, 
which houses the Forest Dis-service, 
security was so tight and access so li- 
mited that cafeterias were closed to “un- 
escorted non-governmental” visitors, 
and agencies were required to provide 
escorts for visitors with appointments. 

Ironically, the Freds did some of our 
best advance publicity for us. In the 
weeks leading up to the 21, circulating 
FS memos created an atmosphere of 
excitement. They even initiated discus- 
sions with the press about our campaign 
against logging of old growth. In an 
early April wire service story entitled 
“Timber Operators Warned of Sabotage 
by Activists,” a Forest Service official 
continued on page 19 


None? 

by Leon Czolgosz 

The Great Basin — that vast area 
comprising most of the state of Nevada, 
plus portions of Oregon, Idaho, Utah 
and California, plus a tiny bit of north- 
western Arizona — was for long a region 
unknown to most Americans; even to 
most westerners. It was, to them, sim- 
ply a blank spot on the maps; or, at 
best, a memory of range after range of 
uninteresting mountains, separated by 
barren valleys, seen from the ear win- 
dow on 1-80, during a grueling drive 
from Salt Lake City to Reno. Aside 
from ranchers and miners, only a hand- 
ful of outdoor freaks left the main high- 
ways, to enter the high mountains and 
remote valleys where they might dis- 
cover the truth: that the Great Basin 
is a region of incredible beauty. 

It is also a biologically unique region. 
In the Pleistocene the Great Basin was 
much wetter than it is today, with vast 
lakes occupying many of today's basins. 
Extensive forests covered the higher 
ground. But for the last 10,000 years, 
the Basin has been getting drier. As 
the lakes dried up, the forests retreated 
into the higher ranges, where they per- 
sist today. Meanwhile, dry-climate 
species of plants and animals spread 
into the basins, diversifying and evolv- 
ing rapidly. In the biological “islands” 
that are the mountain ranges, some 
species died out, some hung on and 
others diversified. Thus, each mountain 
range in the Great Basin has its own 
special mix of species. 

Most of the land in the Great Basin 
is public domain — the bulk is adminis- 
tered by the Bureau of Land Manage- 


ment (BLM); a lesser portion by the 
U.S. Forest Service. Recently, a Na- 
tional Park has been established to pre- 
serve a portion of the Great Basin. The 
establishment of this Park is the result 
of a 30-year struggle by Park propo- 
nents, an often uphill struggle against 
tremendous odds. Yet the victory rep- 
resented by the Park's creation has not 
been complete. Many conservationists 
say the Park is too small, and therefore 
not representative of the entire Great 
Basin ecosystem. 

From the beginning, efforts to estab- 
lish a National Park in the Basin cen- 
tered on the South Snake Range, in 
eastern Nevada near the Utah border. 
While the South Snake Range is only 
one of several hundred “island” moun- 
tain ranges in the Basin, it contains a 
number of unique features. It is home 
to Wheeler Peak, at 13,063 feet the sec- 
ond-highest mountain in Nevada and 
the highest peak lying entirely within 
the state. In a cirque on the north side 
of the peak lies a small glacier — the 
only glacier remaining in the Great 
Basin. At the base of the range is one 
of the largest caves in the Basin — 
Lehman Caves — which was set aside 
as a National Monument by President 
Harding in 1922. Several of the streams 
coming off the west slope of the range 
harbor populations of an endangered na- 
tive subspecies of Cutthroat Trout. And 
among the several varieties of conifers 
found on the forested slopes of the range 
are Bristlecone Pines, the longest-liv- 
ing species of tree known — and one 
of these was the oldest living 
Bristlecone yet found. 

Prior to the establishment of the 
Great Basin National Park, the entire 
South Snake Range (except for the tiny 
National Monument, administered by 
the National Park Service) was part of 


the Humboldt National Forest. The ad- 
joining basins, the Snake Valley to the 
east and the South Spring Valley to the 
west, were — and still are — (except 
for sizable tracts of private land) ad- 
ministered by the Ely District of the 
BLM. 

The first attempt to establish a Na- 
tional Park in the Great Basin came in 
1924, only two years after Harding pro- 
claimed the one-square-mile National 
Monument. At the request of one of his 
constituents (curiously enough, a min- 
ing engineer named C.C. Boak), 
Nevada Senator Key Pittman intro- 
duced a bill to create a “Lehman Caves- 
Wheeler Peak National Park” of 8000 
acres. Grazing and mining interests 
didn't like the Park idea, and Pittman's 
bill didn't go anywhere. Nothing much 
more was heard of a Great Basin Park 
for 30 years. 

By the 1950‘s, a small but growing 
number of outdoor lovers had disco- 
vered the recreational potential of the 
Great Basin. In addition, conser- 
vationists were coming around to the 
idea that the National Park system 
should include units representative of 
every major ecosystem in the country. 
Whereas in the first years of the Na- 
tional Park movement only spectacular 
natural areas like Yellowstone, Yose- 
mite and the Grand Canyon were 
thought worthy of protection as Na- 
tional Parks, in recent years a much 
broader variety of natural areas had 
been brought into the system. 

The campaign for a Great Basin Na- 
tional Park began in 1954. The two 
people most responsible for spreading 
the Park gospel were Weldon F. Heald, 
a conservationist and writer from 
Arizona, and Darwin Lambert, the 
editor of the Ely Daily Times. The 
continued on page 6 
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For six years I’ve been editor of The 
Earth First! Journal. I’ve watched it 
grow as I’ve watched the Earth First! 
movement grow. During the past three 
years, I’ve been aided in producing this 
newspaper on an ever-increasing basis by 
John Davis. Indeed, John (as Managing 
Editor) has had primary editorial re- 
sponsibility for much of that time. It 
is time for change, and for recognition 
of John’s key role. 

With this issue, John Davis becomes 
Editor o/The Earth First! Journal. 7 will 
continue as Publisher, and will provide 
what help is necessary to John and Dale 
in their editorial duties, although that 
help will steadily recede, as they take 
charge of all the multifarious duties re- 
quired in putting out a newspaper. This 


will free me to work on other projects, 
such as several books that Ned Lucid 
Books will publish during the next year 
or two. I also will contribute regular 
essays to EF! and will have primary 
responsibility for “Dear Ned Ludd” and 
for the “Earth First! Bookstore” -which 
will become a bit more personalized. 

Since I took over the editor’s job in 
1982, I’ve written an editorial column, 
“Around the Campfire,” on this page. 
That is now John’s duty and his initial 
offering follows these comments. “Around 
the Campfire” will continue in a differ- 
ent form, however, as a fairly regular 
column in the back pages of this news- 
paper. In it, I’ll comment on various 
topics of interest within the Earth First! 
tribe. 


Before I turn this over to John, let me 
simply say that editing and publishing 
The Earth First! Journal has been the 
high point of my seventeen-year career 
as a preservationist. I’ve enjoyed it, and 
I’ve felt fulfilled in doing it. But it is 
time to move on. I’m tired of the constant 
responsibility of producing a newspaper 
eight times a year, I’ve spent enough time 
as the most visible spokesperson for the 
Earth First! movement, and I yearn 
for the freedom to represent only Dave 
Foreman. Thanks to all of you for your 
support of this newspaper and this 
movement over the last years. 

’Nough said. I can't think of anyone 
I would rather have replace me as editor 
than my friend, John Davis. That’s why 
he’s your new editor. 

— Dave Foreman 


A VIEW OF THE VORTEX 


5- 30-88: The editors of Earth First 
are in turmoil and anguish. As Dave, in 
his last page 2 “Around the Campfire,” 
hinted would soon be the case, we’re 
presently standing along Utah’s Green 
River facing a painful decision: Should 
we run Cold Creek Rapids before or 
after lunch? 

6- 1-88: We ran them before lunch and 
we are now a stronger editorial group 
because of it. . . . At one point during 
that float trip, we found ourselves swirl- 
ing slowly in an eddy as faster waters 
whirled around us. This experience, 
ephemeral though it was, impressed an 
indelible image on my mind. This image 
serves as the basis for the title of this 
page 2 column, and, likely, subsequent 
page 2 columns in our Journal. What 
this image and title suggest is this: Here 
in the Journal office, we are graced (and 
burdened) with a unique view of the 
EF! movement — and a movement it 
is, though many within it may not per- 
ceive it as such. As I noticed while in 
that eddy, one does not perceive the 
whole of the moving waters until one 
is in a calm spot in the middle of them. 
At the risk of mixing metaphors, and 
of sounding presumptuous, I suggest 
that the Journal is, as it were, in the 
eye of a vortex, in the center of a cyclone 
without being caught in the motion. 
(One might say that the vortex corres- 
ponds to the inner circle of the concen- 
tric circles which Dave employs as 
metaphors for the EF! movement, deep 
ecology movement, larger environmen- 
tal movement, etc. , in his column in this 
issue.) The vortex perspective is an es- 
sential part of the movement but would, 
of course, be meaningless without the 
dynamic aspects of the movement. 

So, here are a few notable happenings 
we’ve watched from within the vortex 
recently. Most notably, Earth First! ’s 
Day of Outrage against the Forest Ser- 
vice on Muir Day was a great success. 
Muir Day actions, depicted in our mid- 
dle pages, were worthy of the hero 
whom they commemorated and the 
Forests for whom they endeavored to 
speak. This was EF!’s biggest national 
day of actions to date, and for its success 
we have many leaders and participants 
to thank. While we cannot here devote 
space to mentioning them all — lest this 
page 2 column become a page 3 and page 
4 column as well — we will pay tribute 
to the sine qua non forces behind this 
outrageous day. Howie Wolke, Mike 
Roselle, Dave Foreman and other orig- 
inal EF!ers conceived of the Forest Ser- 
vice D-Day idea years ago. Howie 
helped bring it to fruition through his 
immensely popular and unpopular (de- 
pending upon where you stand in rela- 
tion to clearcuts) manifesto against 
abuse of our National Forests. Karen 
Pickett not only did more than a lion’s 
share of the networking for the pro- 
tests, she also filled Mike Roselle’s 
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shoes, performing Mike’s Direct Action 
Fund tasks, after he was jailed. (Any 
but the most obtuse who have enjoyed 
even a cursory glance at Mike’s lowest 
extremities will know this was [and his 
are] no mean feat.) Special mention also 
goes to Barb Dugelby, Michele Miller, 
Jamie Sayen, and Reed Noss, all of 
whom helped organize particularly 
graphic expressions of EF!’s outrage. 

Enough said about people; it’s time 
we talked of Flat-spired Three-toothed 
Land Snails, Unarmored Threespine 
Sticklebacks, White Wartyback Pearly 
Mussels, Amargosa Niterworts, and 
Kem Primrose Sphinx Moths. Yes, 
you’ll notice the complete absence of 
charismatic megafauna in that brief list; 
but, no, this is not to suggest a shift 
away from EF!’s focus on Grizzly Bears, 
Mountain Lions, Woodland Caribou, 
and Gray Wolves. Rather it is to herald 
Earth First!’s growing awareness of the 
diminutive, the enigmatic microflora, 
the problematic microfauna, the non- 
descript, the unknown, unloved ... in 
short, the beings other groups won’t di- 
rectly defend. With their feature article 
in this issue on the Flat-spired Three- 
toothed Land Snail and their numerous 
other works , The E F ! Biodiversity Task 
Force is leading this Journal and the 
larger movement toward a deeper ap- 
preciation of all species (equal pay for 
all species!). In so doing, Task Force 
coordinator Jasper Carlton has come 
under pressure from some within the 
movement to stop “wasting time” on 
creatures for whom most people care 
not a wit. 

To Jasper’s critics, I would utter a 
resounding “pshaw!” Granted, Jasper’s 
critics probably mean well, merely con- 
sidering it impolitic to devote scarce re- 
sources to species unlikely to win the 
public’s favor. Nonetheless, the critics 
should ask themselves: should political 
expediency be a major concern of Earth 
First!? Ftirthermore, as Jasper 
explained in his Northern Bog Lem- 
ming article in our Eostar issue, by 
using the Endangered Species Act to 
save less visible creatures, we often 
could save the more appealing species 
as well. It is probably inherent to the 
nature of Homo sapiens to identify 
more readily with mammals, in whose 
class we belong, than with other crea- 
tures. However, natural though 
speciesism may be, it no longer befits 
us as conservationists to be held in its 
sway. In this age of paradox and 
tragedy, we must occasionally step out- 
side the bounds of human nature in at- 
tempting to restore the greater Nature 
which we’ve defiled. Moreover, while 
fighting for darters, beetles, 
louseworts, and slugs may be unnatural, 
so is any sort of extra-communal ac- 
tivism. Until Earth is again whole and 
healthy, it will be incumbent upon us 
to occasionally act in ways natural 
peoples would never have acted. For 


them, of course, acting naturally (which 
may be to say hedonistic-ally) was all 
that was necessary. For us, abstaining 
from littering and high consumption, 
pleading in courtrooms on behalf of 
species “rights” (an artificial but now 
potentially useful construct), donning 
silly costumes and chanting simplistic 
slogans, pouring sand into infernal com- 
bustion engines, pulling survey stakes, 
telling others of the glories of all crea- 
tures great and small, and numerous 
other forced acts in defense of Mother 
Earth all are prerequisites to a return 
to natural living. 

So, to avoid inducing another lengthy 
digression in this column such as the 
one through which you may have just 
wallowed, please support the Biodiver- 
sity Task Force’s avant-garde work. It 
is not the role of Earth First! to merely 
follow paths already heavily trodden by 
other groups, such as Defenders of Wild- 
life, Sierra Club, and The Wilderness 
Society. Our place is in the vanguard. 

All this talk of biodiversity and Flat- 
spired Three-toothed Land Snails 
brings to mind the topic of another fea- 
ture article, sabotage. EF! contribut- 
ing editor Mary Davis recently em- 
barked on a mission to uncover for the 
Journal the extent and nature of en- 
vironmentally-related sabotage in conti- 
nental Western Europe. Her findings 
are both encouraging and disappointing 
— encouraging in that environmental 
sabotage runs rampant in parts of 
Europe and is proving effective, disap- 
pointing in that the sabotage does not 
yet appear to generally be motivated 
by deeply ecological concerns. 

Speaking of sabotage, our ocean- 
going sisters and brothers with Sea 
Shepherd Society are preparing to stop 
the most industrialized nation in the 
world from continuing one of the most 
heinous crimes currently being perpet- 
rated against Earth — that is, Sea 
Shepherd aims to stop Japan from whal- 
ing. Our captain of the seas, Paul Wat- 
son, reports in this issue of Sea 
Shepherd plans and invites Earth 
First !ers to again join the crew. It bears 
repeating here that the Earth First!/ 
Sea Shepherd alliance is proving ex- 
tremely beneficial for both groups, and, 
most importantly, for wild creatures. It 
would not be unreasonable for us to 
boast two great successes in the past 
year as result of this cooperation: First, 
Sea Shepherd, with Earth First !ers as 
part of the crew, drove the Japanese 
drift net fleet from the North Pacific 
last summer in an anti-climactic yet ex- 
tremely important environmental vic- 
tory, which indirectly saved the lives of 
thousands of marine birds and ceta- 
ceans and millions of fish. Second, a Sea 
Shepherd branch group, Friends of the 
Wolf, and Earth First!, with litigious 
help from the Western Canada Wilder- 
ness Committee, stopped the Gray Wolf 
continued on page 3 
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Dear EFREJ, 

You might inform your packing dept, 
of the proper term for those foam thingies 
they’ve been calling “popcorn” and 
“peanuts.” Save that stuff for the movies. 
The packing material is termed “ange l 
turds.” 

—^Christina Dodds & Jonathan Berman 
Dear SFB, 

While I do not condone someone 
smashing a bottle of oil in Walter Wallis’ 
driveway to demonstrate his views on 
oil drilling (Letters, Beltane 88), I feel 
compelled to respond to Mr. Wallis’ re- 
quest that Earth First! send someone 
to clean up his driveway. I ask Mr. Wal- 
lis, “Who are you going to send to clean 
up our waters and shores when there 
is an oil spill?” Instead of cleaning one 
bottle of oil off a driveway, try cleaning 
up something like the 175,000 gallons 
of crude oil that Shell spilled into San 
Francisco Bay in April. 

That said, I commend EF! on the ad- 
dition of the excellent NERTHUS in- 
sert. Why is Earth First! the only major 
environmental group that grapples with 
the religious and philosophical issues of 
ecology? 

— James Chapman, Davis, CA 
To the Editor: 

The loggers’ convoy to Darby points 

out a problem: loggers have invested in 

a business that does not make economic 
sense. Now they want the public to bail 
them out from their own predicament. 
[ For an explanation of the convoy, see 
article in this issue on the Kootenai NF. 
—ed.\ 

Loggers do not believe in free enter- 
prise. In the last five years alone, loggers 
received over $2 billion in taxpayers’ 
subsidies. Do they apologize? No, they 
angrily drive to Darby and demand 
more subsidies. 

I am the owner of Boulder Hot 
Springs. I well remember another log- 
gers’ convoy; this one to the popular 
roadless area immediately west of my 
resort. Somehow, the loggers talked the 
Forest Service into shelling out $1.5 
million of taxpayers’ money to subsidize 
the destruction of this priceless public 
resource. 


Yet, the FS pays the bill for the loggers, 
even when these subsidies directly 
harm those of us who still operate in 
the world of free enterprise. 

Loggers always argue “jobs” and 
“Montana’s economy,” but it’s really no- 
thing more than pork. Since the loggers 
live off the public dole, wouldn’t it be 
cheaper tojpve them welfare directly? 
The b*^f few rema ™ n g wildlands 
woulcrT y,, spared. And, those of us in 
the recreation industry could still earn 
a living. 

Human progress can not be measured 
by material gain, unless our environment 
remains constant. Otherwise, our “im- 
proved” standards of living are at the 
expense of the water we drink, the food 
we eat, the air we breathe, and our 
grandchildren’s lives. 

We all see the moth-eaten hillsides 
where 10 years ago there were forests. 
We all know, deep inside, we are losing 
something precious. 

Loggers: the binge is over. You must 
learn to live within the land’s ability to 
produce. 90% of Montana has been 
roaded and developed. Despite your 
tantrums, Montana’s few remaining 
wildlands must remain “as is.” 

— Stuart Lewis, Boulder, Montana 

Dear SFB, 

Christoph Manes’ articles are invari- 

ably a joy to read and even when I dis- 
agree strongly I get that feeling of mind 
expansion. But here I agree and wish 
only to expand briefly on his statement 
(Beltane, 1988) that “There is not one 
scrap of evidence that humankind is any 
more unique or important or ‘creative’ 
than lichen.” 

Some would say that the human brain 
is itself the greatest instrument of 
creativity the planet has ever known. 
But let’s examine this in the light of 
one of America’s most creative philos- 
ophers, Charles Peirce, who, in a brief 
version oTfi&ftttnous^pragmatic maxim,” 
stated that “our idea of anything is our- 
idea of its sensible effects.” This means 
that our creative ideas' are mere phan- 
toms unless they are given further phys- 
ical expression either as sounds or other 
actions, and it certainly cuts through 


I don’t intend to detract from the 
genius of our human savants, scientific, 
literary or otherwise, but as a scientific 
dissident I’m more than suspicious that 
the most abundant end product of all 
our civilized ideas is 1) monotonous, 
homogeneous entropic was teas a result 
of our unbridled technologic matter/ 
energy flux, and 2) usurpation of the 
diverse biologic nichSTof the original 
wilderness by a species-poor culture of 
huma ns and their domestic plants and 
animals. Both are responsible for the 
rapid deterioration of the biosphere and 
loss of most lifeforms. So, in terms of 
the net effect on the planet, humans 
are not only the least creative of all or- 
ganisms but actually anti-creative in the 
real world — the only world that counts. 

— R.F. Mueller, Staunton, VA 

Dear John & Dave, 

What was once a cute and innocent 
practice of using pseudonyms to author 
newsletter articles lost some of its charm 
with the recent exchange of letters be- 
tween the Earth First! Journal and the 
Montana Wilderness Association. I don’t 
know who RC is and don’t especially care 
who lands on the correct side of this par- 
ticular argument. But to attack someone 
personally and name names while hiding 
behind your deep mole identity is pro- 
foundly chickenshit. I think there has 
been an insidious creep of this variety of 
casual irresponsibility into too many col- 
umns of EF! What is the rationale: fear 
of losing a job, the stigma of association, 
or the romanticism of living an alter-life? 
The editors might suggest guidelines. 

The other item concerns a recent 
editor’s note by Tom Pew in the American 
West. The spectre of George Anderson’s 
lacerated face, the result of a sawblade 
Shattering on a tree spike, nses again. 
Never mind that this particular column 
was an especially scatalogical attack in a 
magazine for which some of us once had 
some hope but which suffers peroidic 
lapses of taste. The issue — the relation- 
ship of EF! activism and philosophy 
toward ecodefense tactics resulting in 
human injury — has never been clarified 
for the larger public. This single incident 
separates EF! from a significant spec- 
trum of potential support — out of pure 
murkiness of fact. What happened? 

-Doug Peacock - 

Partial response: Doug, you’re proba- 
bly right in suggesting that toe erred. We 
should have insisted upon verification of 
RC’s claims, and upon his or her willin- 
gness to divulge his or her name. Hope- 
fully, Home’s response to RC in the last 
issue clarified this turbid issue. 

Regarding the tree-spiking accident in 
northern California, those knowledgeable 
of the issue now suspect an eccentric local 
man — who is a conservative Republican, 
allegedly — is the spiker. It was a poorly 
planned and conducted operation, and, 
had nothing to do with any Earth First! 
group or individual. 

I’ll leave it to others to more adequately 
address your important criticisms and 
questions. I will add, however, that I con- 
cur with you regarding your skepticism 
about the prudence of using false names . 

— Australopithecus (because I fear for 
D my job) 
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% Dear everybody, 

g The review of John Robbins’ Diet For 
g A New America in the March 1988 issue 
% pissed me off. I’ve read the book twice, 
5 given copies to friends and co-Earth 
First !ers, and heard what they’ve said 
about it. The consensus is that this book 
has an incredible potential to wake people 
up and to help salvage the rapidly de- 
teriorating biosphere. 

Now I know your review was favorable 
(which it damn well should be!). But say- 
ing that Robbins declined to follow in his 
family’s ice-cream filled footsteps “to in- 
stead devote his energy to convincing 
Americans not to eat so much ice cream” 
is absolute bullshit. The book is a powerful 
and entertaining manifesto on behalf of 
life on earth. 

You might be so addicted to eating beef 
that you can’t bear to realize the immen- 
sity of what he is saying. But even the 
most die-hard burger junkies I know who 
have read Diet For A New America, and 
who have a vestige of concern for the en- 
vironment, have been moved by it to 
change their lives. There is no book like 
it when it comes to spelling out the ecolog- 
ical costs of the stupid American way of 
eating. 

Your reviewer (who hid behind the 
pseudonym Jimmy Dean) admits he or 
continued on page 13 


This angers me. The government 
does not pay my costs to run my resort. 


the self-congratulatory rhetoric regard- 
ing the idea of progress of our species. 



A MAXXAM lumberjack ( with helmet reading “Money First!’’) attacks Deer, Fox, 
and C row in front of New York’s Drexel Burham Lambert, the investment banking 
firm whose junk bonds allowed MAXXAM to take over Pacific Lumber. 


Vortex . . . 

Continued from page 2 
slaughter in northern British Colum- 
bia’s Muskwa Valley last winter. May 
this next Sea Shepherd campaign 
further cement the EF!/Sea Shepherd 
alliance and end forever Japan’s slaugh- 
ter of whales! 

Following Muir Day, another national 
day of Earth First! actions occurred in 
May, this time for the Humboldt County 
Coast Redwoods. This was the second 
national day of actions on behalf of these 
northern California giants, and it in- 
creased the number of direct actions 
that North Coast EF ! has held on behalf 
of these trees to upwards of 30. Greg 
King updates the story in this issue. 

Bill Devall’s article on the Supreme 
Court’s G-0 Road decision should 
alarm our readers. This decision not 
only imperils an irreplaceable ecological 
treasure in the Northwest, but also 
undermines the First Amendment to 
the US Constitution, upon which hopes 
for protection of unspoiled Indian lands 
had ridden. 

In a more philosophical addition to 
this issue, Dave initiates a discussion 
on the controversial subject of growth 
in Earth First! We invite additional com- 
ments on this subject. From the re- 
sponses we receive, we will select sev- 
eral to print, based on the criteria of 
thoughtfulness, originality, quality of 
writing, and brevity. The question of 
growth is one of the most important fac- 
ing our movement. 

One of the specific questions stem- 
ming from the general question of 
growth pertains to whether or not it is 
appropriate for the EF! Journal to loan 
its subscription list to groups within 
EF! for their use in fund-raising. So 
far, we’ve done this only once, for the 
Direct Action Fund; but other worthy 
requests are pressing. We hope to dis- 
cuss this at the RRR Circle Meeting, 
and again we invite reader input. 

In closing, I’ll mention one of the most 
exciting trends we’ve been watching here 
in the calm of the storm - Washington 
Earth First!. It is fortuitous indeed that 
the place chosen at the 87 Rendezvous 
for the 88 Rendezvous is Washington. 
As EF.'ers will see, Washington EF! is 
pushing the limits of disdain for land 
despoilers. (A fitting motto for that 
multi-cellular group might be, “If you 
aren’t irreverent, you’re irrelevant.”) 
Being surrounded by that intrepid and 
innovative group for a week will surely 
inspire many RRR attendees to new 
heights of activity. 

— John Davis 


Please send any newspaper clippings 
mentioning Earth First! or dealing 
with subjects of interests to us at POB 
5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Clippings 
about monkeywrenching of any kind 
would also be appreciated. Thank you! 

The Post Office does not forward 
Third Class Mail but they do charge 
us 30 cents apiece to to send us your 
change of address. Please send us 
your change of address promptly so 
you do not miss an issue of Earth 
First! and we do not have to pay the 
Post Office to receive it. Some people 
using clever aliases are not receiving 
their copies of Earth First! . Be sure 
to notify your postperson that “Attila 
the Hun” or “The Animal” receives 
mail at your address. 

SCHEDULE 

Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published 8 times 
a year on the old pagan European 
nature holidays: Samhain (November 
1), Yule (December 21 or 22), Brigid 
(February 2), Eostar (March 21 or 22), 
Beltane (May 1), Litha (June 21 or 22), 
Lughnasadh (August 1), and Mabon 
(September 21 or 22). Deadlines for 
articles are three weeks before the 
cover date: October 10, December 1, 
January 10, March 1, April 10, June 
1, July 10, and September 1. The news- 
paper is mailed Third Class on the cover 
date. First Class delivery is available 
for $10 extra a year. Surface delivery 
outside the USA is available for $25; 
airmail delivery overseas is available 
for $40 a year. 
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SEA SHEPHERD SAMURAIS 


by Captain Paul Watson 

This is the year that we take the 
whale war to the Japanese. For 15 years, 
we have been fighting the whalers and 
although we have challenged Japan indi- 
rectly, we have never directly confronted 
this most notorious of whaling nations. 

Since 1974, we have confronted many 
whalers in many parts of the world. We 
faced off with the Russians in the Pacific 
off the California coast in 1975 and north 
of Hawaii in 1976 and 1977, eventually 
driving them out of the Pacific al- 
together. In 1981, we invaded Siberia 
to secure evidence of illegal whaling. 
In the process we tangled with and 
eluded the Soviet Navy. 

In 1979, we hunted down, rammed 
and sank the Cypriot registered outlaw 
whaler the Sierra in a harbour of north- 
ern Portugal. In 1980, we returned to 
Portugal and finished off the Sierra, 
sinking her in Lisbon harbour. A few 
months later, the Spanish outlaw whalers, 
Isba I and Isba II met a similar fate at 
the bottom of Vigo harbour in northern 
Spain. In 1986, half the illegal Icelandic 
whaling fleet were acquainted with the 
bottom of Reykjavik harbour and the 
whale processing plant was severely 
sabotaged. In 1985 and 86, we directly 
interfered with the Faroese Pilot Whale 
hunt in the North Atlantic. 

All these Sea Shepherd actions were 
effective without causing a single injury 
or resulting in a single prison sentence. 
Sea Shepherd crewmembers are the 
shock troops of the forces protecting 
marine wildlife and habitats. We are 
eco-commandos with the knowledge 
and skills to kick ass and save whales. 

We struck at the Japanese when we hit 
the pirate whalers in Spain and Portugal. 
The Japanese provided the money and 
motivation for the outlaws, and our at- 
tacks cost them. However, they have 
continued to kill whales in Antarctic 
waters and in Japanese coastal waters, 
and they continue to support Eastern 
Pacific pirate, whaling operations.. 

In 1982, we did challenge Japan on 
their home territory, over the slaughter 
of dolphins at Iki Island. We negotiated 
an end to the slaughter without confron- 
tation, which the Japanese wanted to 
avoid. In 1987 the Japanese again av- 
oided a confrontation with us in the 
North Pacific when their drift net fleet 
fled the Eastern Aleutian fishing 
grounds to avoid a show-down with our 
ship the Divine Wind. 

In Japan, the Sea Shepherd Conser- 
vation Society is known as the “Samurai 
Conservationists.” An editorial in a 
Tokyo newspaper stated that “although 
we disagree with the motives behind 
these samurai whale lovers, we cannot 
help but respect their tactics.” It is now 
time for the samurai whale defenders 
to clash with the cowardly slayers of 
defenseless whales. 

Back in 1984-85, the International 
Whaling Commission ordered a 
moratorium on commercial whaling to 
begin in January 1986 and last until Jan- 
uary 1990. Nonetheless, outlaw whaling 
nations like Japan, Iceland and Norway 
have continued killing. It was for this 
reason that Sea Shepherd crewmem- 
bers Rod Coronado and David Howitt 
sank half of Iceland’s whaling fleet. Be- 
cause whaling was illegal, Iceland has 
not pressed charges against Sea 
Shepherd for that action, even though 
I flew to Iceland in January 1988 to de- 

Paul Watson is a former Greenpeace 
leader who eventually left that group 
to foTrm the more confrontational Sea 
Shepherd Society. 


mand that they charge us for the crime. 

The Japanese Antarctic whaling fleet 
will leave again this fall to lay waste to 
the whales in those southern waters. 
Our objective is to stop them. 

The campaign will be called Bunbu 
Itchi, which is Japanese for “pen and 
sword in accord” or “twofold way of pen 
and sword.” The expression will have 
special poignancy for the Japanese. The 
meaning is that the confrontation will 
be both symbolic and effective: sym- 
bolic in that we will focus international 
public attention on their illegal ac- 
tivities, and effective because we intend 
to physically stop their operations. 

The Japanese have made this brutal 
industry a matter of national pride. At 
present, the Japanese whaling industry 
is seeking public donations of 16 million 
dollars to subsidize their whaling fleet 
to survive the moratorium until 1990. 
They plan to prepare the fleet for an 
escalation in kills next decade. 

We need your help. We need crew: 
men and women not afraid to risk all . 
. . life, limb, and freedom. This will be 
a risky campaign, and a hell of an adven- 
ture! Participants must pay their own 
way, and we cannot afford to bail any- 
body out if arrested. Working conditions 
will range from very hot to moderately 
cold. 

We also need money and materials. 
The Japanese will get their $16 million. 
We need a mere $100,000. You can spon- 
sor a ton of fuel for $300; we need 100 
tons. Or buy us a barrel of oil for $200; 
we need 20 barrels. Or buy us a nautical 
chart for $10; we need 50 charts. Or send 
what you can afford to cover nautical 

G-0 Road 


On April 19, 1988, the United States 
Supreme Court overturned two lower 
court decisions in the G-0 Road case. 
By a 5-3 vote, the Court ruled that com- 
pletion of the Chimney Rock section of 
the Gasquet-Orleans Road (in the Six 
Rivers National Forest of northwestern 
California) does not violate Native 
Americans’ religious freedom. Earth 
Firstlers joined other environmentalists 
and Native Americans in protesting the 
Court decision. 

In 1983, Earth Firstlers were planning 
to blockade this log haul road and joined 
Native Americans in plans for demon- 
strations and direct action. The Federal 
District Court in San Francisco, how- 
ever, enjoined the Forest Service from 
building the road. The Forest Service 
appealed the case to the Appeals Court, 
where the injunction was upheld, and 
then to the Supreme Court. 

If completed, this two lane paved 
road will pass through an area consi- 
dered sacred by Karuk, Tolowa and 
Yurok people, an area essential to the 
ecological health of the Siskiyou region 
of northern California. Indians believe 
that the road will desecrate this sacred 
land forever and is a violation of free 
exercise of religion as provided by the 
US Constitution and rights recognized 
by the American Indian Religious Free- 
dom Act (AIRFA) of 1978. 

This case was closely watched by en- 
vironmentalists, proponents of religi- 
ous freedom, the mining and timber in- 
dustries, and other federal land man- 
agement agencies such as the BLM. En- 
vironmental and native groups in the 
US and Canada hoped that the Supreme 
Court would establish a precedent with 
this case for protection of land sacred 


instruments, maintenance, electrical 
work, radio calls and airfare for our in- 
telligence crew. In addition to money, 
we need first aid supplies, gas masks, 
binoculars, life-jackets, diving equip-- 
ment, flashlights, tools, batteries, a 
water cannon, fire hose and nozzles, in- 
flatable boats, outboard motors, and 
anything you have that would be useful 
on a ship. 

Send your application for a crew 
position to me care of Sea Shepherd, 
POB 7000-S, Redondo Beach, CA 90277 
or call 213-316-8309. Send contributions 
to the same address: Before shipping 
materials, call and we will tell you 
where to ship things. 

Remember, we are all Ahab’s children. 
We all share in the curse that will befall 
us if we finish what that one legged 
captain began, the destruction of the 
most intelligent life forms in the sea and 
possibly on the planet. Let us do to the 
Japanese what Moby Dick did to the 
Pequod. With your help we can sink 
the whalers. 

SEA SHEPHERD UPDATES 

SEAL PROTECTION - 
ACT DECLARED 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

Since 1975, the Canadian government 
has arrested, convicted, fined and jailed 
anti-seal hunt protesters under the 
Orwellian set of regulations known as 
the Seal Protection Act. This act made 
it a criminal offense to approach within 
a half nautical mile of a seal hunt or to 
interfere with a seal hunt. This legislation 
has cost groups like the Sea Shepherd 


to native peoples. Instead, the Court 
granted wide powers to the US govern- 
ment to manage its own property as it 
sees fit, even if the government deci- 
sions damage religious practices of Na- 
tive Americans. 

Writing for the majority, Justice 
Sandra Day O’Connor, a Reagan appoin- 
tee, said, “Even if we assume [the de- 
velopment of the G-0 Road] will virtu- 
ally destroy the Indian ability to prac- 
tice their religion, the Constitution sim- 
ply does not provide a principle that 
could justify upholding [their] legal 
claims.” 

William Brennan, writing for the 
minority, stated that the ruling “leaves 
Native Americans absolutely no con- 
stitutional protection against perhaps 
the gravest threat to their religious 
practices.” Brennan added, “Today’s 
ruling sacrifices a religion at least as 
old as the nation itself, along with the 
spiritual well being of its approximately 
5000 adherents, so that the Forest Ser- 
vice can build a six-mile segment of a 
road that two lower courts found only 
had the most marginal and speculative 
utility, both to the government itself 
and to the private lumber interests that 
might conceivably use it.” 

Even O’Connor pleaded in her opin- 
ion with the FS to consider the legiti- 
mate religious claims of the Indians. 

Jim Davis, supervisor of Six Rivers 
National Forest, stated after the Court 
decision that he feels that the Forest 
Service can mitigate the concerns about 
religious freedom and build the road as 
planned. He said that the Forest Ser- 
vice sees the area as a recreational area. 
“We should be able to develop it for . 

. . fire prevention, timbering, logging, 
recreational use.” 

Some commentators feel that the Su- 


Society, Fund for Animals, International 
Fund for Animal Welfare and others hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in legal fees 
and fines. In April 1988, the Canadian 
Court of Appeals struck down the Act 
as unconstitutional, ruling that the gov- 
ernment could not interfere with the 
free movement of citizens in Canadian 
territory. 

TWO ICELANDIC 
WHALING SHIPS SAIL 

The remaining two ships of the 
Icelandic whaling fleet set sail to kill 
whales in early June in defiance of the 
International Whaling Commission. 
The two ships sunk by Sea Shepherd 
in 1986 have not been replaced or re- 
paired. The Icelandic whaling company 
that owned the ships was refused insur- 
ance payments on the grounds that the 
sinkings were sabotage and therefore 
not covered by their policy. Reports 
from Iceland indicate that tour bus 
operators have been instructed to deny 
that Iceland is continuing whaling if the 
question is asked by tourists. 

SEA SHEPHERD 
ORGANIZES CONCERT 

The Sea Shepherd Society is organizing 
a concert to raise money for marine 
protection work. The concert is set for 
November 12 in Los Angeles and will 
be televised world-wide. Sea Shepherd 
is looking for people to invest in the 
concert, and for big name musicians. If 
you know of any that might be interested, 
call Peter Wallerstein at 213-455-3952. 
Details are forthcoming. 


preme Court decision seriously limits 
the religious freedom rights of all 
people in the US. Even before the de- 
cision, leaders of major religious groups 
in the Pacific Northwest, Catholic, Bap- 
tist, Lutheran and others, had joined 
in a statement of apology to Native 
Americans for past neglect and abuse 
by Christian groups. They called on all 
Christians to appreciate the spiritual 
teachings of Native Americans and to 
respect their religious practices. 

Attention has now turned to Con- 
gress and to the Forest Service to stop 
the road. On Friday, May 13, several 
hundred Native Americans and environ- 
mentalists mounted a non-violent pro- 
test at the Six Rivers National Forest 
headquarters in Eureka, California. 
Led by medicine people from the 
Klamath River region, a procession six 
blocks long stopped traffic and marched 
in silence around the FS offices. 

Concern for this case prompted Sen- 
ators Alan Cranston, Dennis DeCon- 
cini, and Daniel Inouye to introduce an 
amendment to strengthen the Amer- 
ican Indian Religious Freedom Act. The 
amendment would give the courts au- 
thority to issue orders to enforce protec- 
tion of sacred lands. The amendment 
states, “Except in cases involving com- 
pelling governmental interests of the 
highest order, Federal lands that have 
been historically indispensable to a tra- 
ditional American Indian religion shall 
not be managed in a manner that would 
seriously impair or interfere with exer- 
cise or practice of such traditional Amer- 
ican Indian religion.” 

In the 1984 California Wilderness Act 
which designated the Siskiyou Wilder- 
ness, a transportation corridor was left 
in the general vicinity where the FS 
continued on page 7 
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High Country Not Protected By Constitution 

by Bill Devall 




NEW BATTLES IN MAXXAM CAMPAIGN 



Greg King hangs out above US Highway 101. 


Despite a lawsuit over violations of 
many state and federal laws, MAXXAM 
has accelerated their logging of 
California’s remnant old growth Coast 
Redwood forests. Earth First! and 
other activists have responded with 
another wave of mass protests, slow- 
ing the destruction and leading to 20 
arrests, in mid-April. 

MAXXAM’s Pacific Lumber got ap- 
proval from the California Department 
of Forestry (CDF) to log two sites with- 
in the All Species Grove, near Fortuna 
in Humboldt County. In response, the 
Environmental Protection Information 
Center sued CDF and the company, but 
the judge delayed issuing a temporary 
restraining order for nearly a month, 
during which Pacific Lumber rushed in 
and dropped as many trees as they could. 

EF! organizers took to the streets, 
drawing 60 people, 40 willing to face 
arrest, to stop the clearcutting. On 
April 13, we gathered to occupy the 
grove. 

All Species Grove may be the most 
heavily guarded forest in the US, the 
result of being deflagged, secretly 
replanted, and twice occupied by tree- 
sitters. It is also among the world’s most 
valuable forest stands, in dollars per 
acre. MAXXAM takes our presence 
there seriously. 

We split into four groups and entered 
from four directions, the first group 
starting at daybreak. Some were stopped 
before reaching the logging site. Others, 
including Congressional candidate Danyl 
Chemey, were ejected soon after arriv- 
ing (though not before Darryl treated 
loggers and police to his hit, “Where 
Are We Gonna Work When the Trees 
Are Gone?”). 

Enough people reached the site, how- 
ever, to stop all operations for the day. 
Some blocked the stacking of cut logs 
while others stood in front of bulldozers, 
chainsaws, or trees to be felled. 

The judge finally gave a temporary 
restraining order on April 25, after 
enormous damage had been done. In a 
later visit to the site, we found huge 
pieces of broken logs scattered down a 
near-vertical slope of oozing mud. Even 
more startling was a new road cut into 
the north bank of All Species Creek. 
A 263-acre clearcut, adjacent to the one 
just stopped, is tearing the grove in 
half. Until the judge’s decision, 
MAXXAM was proceeding slowly along 
All Species Creek; now the large crew 
from the contested cut has been moved 
to the 263-acre cut, speeding its 
destruction. 

Adding insult to injury, on May 5 
Pacific Lumber requested permission 
from the court to remove all the trees 
they’ve already cut, and to cut more 
trees in order to remove all that are 
down. 

Also on May 5, the 11 activists facing 
charges from four direct actions in 1987 
received plea-bargain sentences of 
required community service time and 
injunctions against entering Pacific 
Lumber property. PL dropped its civil 
suit against the defendants. 

The District Attorney never filed 
charges against the 20 arrested this 
April, leaving them free to carry on the 
fight. 

— Greg King 

EF! OFFERS $1000 FOR 
HURWITZ’ ARREST 

On April 28, North Coast California 
Earth First! and the EF! Nomadic Ac- 
tion Group offered a $1000 reward for 
information leading to the arrest and 
conviction of MAXXAM Corp. Chair 
Charles Hurwitz. MAXXAM, a sub- 
sidiary of Houston-based MCO Hold- 
ings, took over Pacific Lumber in late 
1985 to liquidate for fast profit the 
world’s largest private holdings of 
primeval redwood forest. MAXXAM’s 
deforestation violates the California En- 
vironmental Quality Act, the State 
Forest Practice Act, the State Fish and 
Game Code, and numerous other state 
and federal laws. The takeover itself 
likely violated federal business and anti- 
trust laws. 

LOGGERS PROTEST EF! 
PROPOSAL 

On May 17, loggers and logging sup- 
porters rallied in Eureka, CA, to oppose 
the Earth First! Headwaters Forest 


Wilderness proposal, which includes a 
large chunk of MAXXAM land. 200 
semis and pickups circled the county 

courthouse while about 500 protesters 
sported hardhats, chainsaws, and signs 
(including one with the negation circle- 
and-slash over “EARTH FIRST”). 
When a few brave EF!ers tried to 
counter the protest, they were drowned 
in chants of “Earth First! Go Home!” 


ALL SPECIES GROVE 
REOCCUPIED 

All Species Grove, 15 miles southeast 
of Eureka, is the world’s second-largest 
unprotected virgin redwood grove, sur- 
vivor of industrial clearcutting that in 
130 years has eliminated 95% of the 
Coast Redwood biome. On May 18, 
Humboldt County Earth First! began 
another tree-sitting occupation there to 
stop MAXXAM’s destruction. 

Three sitters — Raven, Pat, and 
Rufus — and eight support crew carried 
half a ton of material three miles 
through rugged terrain to the logging 
site, on the north side of All Species 
Creek. We would place the sitters di- 
rectly in front of a proposed road into 
the heart of All Species Grove. 

Ascent began near dusk. Using spurs 
and lanyards, our climbers ascended 120 
feet before attaching 3x6’ plywood 
platforms and hauling up about 200 
pounds of water, food, and gear. It was 
our fourth, and fastest, rigging of an 
aerial occupation. 

At dawn, we heard approaching 
machinery. Concurrently, a click from 
the last carabiner — connecting ropes 
for traverse lines between trees — sent 
the finished crew groping for gear and 
the trail out of the woods. 

Four days later we checked our sitters 
and found no security forces guarding 
them, a marked change from the eight 
loggers who attended Greg King and 
Jane Cope last October. Although the 
logging crew, in a fit of territoriality, 
ripped skid roads all around the sitters’ 
trees, the road building was stopped 
and the crew moved elsewhere. 

A partial victory secured, we are now 
preparing additional salvos to save this 
apparently doomed rainforest grove. 
This action cost over $2000, so all dona- 
tions are gratefully accepted: Earth 
First!, POB 368, Bayside, CA 95524. 

— Berberis Nervose 


TREE-CLIMBERS MEET 
JESSE JACKSON (sort of) 

Earth First !’s Day of Protest against 
MAXXAM included actions in Hum- 
boldt, Houston, L.A., and New York 
City, but the greatest excitement came 
in a banner-hanging attempt in Sac- 
ramento, CA. Greenpeace veteran Dan 
Zbozien, redwood climbing guru Kurt 
Newman, and this writer gathered 
there to ascend 100-foot non-native red- 
woods on either side of the path leading 
to the state capitol’s south entrance. 

Kurt and Dan dashed up the trees. 
A suited man standing on the capitol 
steps appeared startled, and seized a 
large walkie-talkie hidden under his 
coat. 

From 75 feet up, Dan threw down a 
cord for me to attach the banner: “Stop 
MAXXAM. ” While tying on the banner 
I was met by a different suited man, a 
slender anglo with narrow eyes and a 
nasty disposition not unlike George 
Bush. 

“What’s he doing up there?” he de- 
manded. I continued tying on the ban- 
ner. 

“Oh, just hanging out.” 

Two more suited security goons 
moved in. The Head Suit sounded more 
and more like Bush. “Tell him to come 
down.” 

“You tell him to come down.” 

Head Suit yelled at Dan to get down. 
“I can’t,” Dan apologized, holding up 
hands chained together and to the tree. 
“I’m locked in.” 

I finished tying the banner. Head 
Suit’s voice bordered on desperation. I 
thought he was overreacting and did my 
best to ignore him. 

“That banner’s not going up there.” 

“Yes, it is. That’s why I tied it on.” 

He whispered into the small micro- 
phone hidden in his hand, heard, no 
doubt, through slender plastic tubes in 
the ears of the six state police and three 
additional Suits who immediately con- 
verged on the scene. 

He whipped out a billfold and held 
two official looking cards in my face, 
only long enough to project a feeling of 
superior authority. “Secret Service. 
Stand over there and don’t move.” 

“I understand,” I replied, and craning 
my neck skyward, yelled “Pull it up, 
Dan.” 

Head Suit stomped on the banner; 
more cops surrounded us. State cops 
took authority over the “crime” while 
SS agents moped around making crude 
remarks. 


“Maybe we should just shoot them 
down,” Head Suit commented, followed 
later by, “If that guy (Dan) puts his 
hand in his pocket while Jackson walks 
by, his mother will be sad tomorrow 
morning.” 

Then I learned the reason for the fed- 
eral agents: Presidential candidate 
Jesse Jackson was to address the Senate 
chambers at 9, and was scheduled to 
walk under the occupied trees at 8:30. 
Guarding us was the Secret Service, 
who often carry machine guns and the 
will to use them. 

Jackson, two hours late, did walk 
under the trees and no doubt got the 
message. At the time, a fire truck with 
a large crane was hauling Zbozien down, 
while Kurt rappelled. The police 
dumped them at the county jail, where 
they got six charges ranging from de- 
struction of state property to parading 
without a permit. 

Dan and Kurt were scheduled to be 
arraigned June 20. As I write, we are 
working to hire a lawyer for their case. 
This will be expensive. To support this 
type of action, send contributions to 
May 23 Defense, Earth First!, POB 368, 
Bayside, CA 95524. 

— Greg King 

EF!’s MAXXAM CAMPAIGN 
HAS MADE THE 
DIFFERENCE 

Without the Earth First! presence in 
Humboldt County, there would be little 
struggle over the redwoods these days. 
The current Congressional investigation 
of MAXXAM was, according to a top 
Washington official, instigated by pub- 
licity from EF! direct action and infor- 
mation campaigns. Lawsuits filed by the 
Environmental Protection Information 
Center (EPIC) in Garberville, repre- 
senting incalculable amounts of time 
and money, could not have occurred had 
not Earth Firstlers hiked the land to 
discover and publicize areas needing 
protection. 

Major stories in the New York Times, 
the Los Angeles Times, the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Newsweek, nearly all San 
Francisco Bay Area publications, count- 
less television news programs, and hun- 
dreds of other radio and print accounts, 
would likely never have been written if 
not for the Earth First! campaign. 

And yet, despite all this publicity over 
a two-year period, major conservation 
groups still sit on spineless duffs, watch- 
ing the last unprotected primeval red- 
woods fall. Humboldt EF!ers have col- 
lectively spent weeks educating these 
folks, and even produced a wilderness 
proposal for which any thinking environ- 
mentalist could lobby. Congress could 
stop the illegal old growth slaughter in 
an instant, and is reportedly ready to 
do so with an OK from development-lov- 
ing North Coast Congressman Doug 
Bosco. But our mainstream “allies” re- 
main idle. 

By late May of this year, it appeared 
the State Legislature was ready to rally 
behind Assemblyman Byron Sher’s bill 
that would limit logging in virgin groves 
to a 50% cut. While still ecologically un- 
sound, the bill would have curtailed 
MAXXAM’s tree liquidation enough to 
prevent them from fulfilling annual debt 
payments that double to $83 million 
next year. 

But on May 26, Sher dropped his bill 
in favor of a “compromise” solution 
worked out between himself, pro- 
timber Assemblyman Dan Hauser, and 
MAXXAM’s Pacific Lumber. PL said 
it will voluntarily return to “selective” 
cutting — “no more clear-cutting” — 
of its untouched stands, a misleading 
announcement that news media nation- 
wide naively reported as a major 
change. In reality, none of MAXXAM’s 
currently active logging plans in virgin 
groves — save the 54-acre cut shut down 
by an EPIC lawsuit last month — are 
called “clear-cuts.” Plans now shred- 
ding irreplaceable redwood habitat are 
called “modified select cuts,” but are 
de facto clearcuts because they require 
preservation of only one tree per acre. 

Thus, with mainstream environmental 
groups, elected officials, and the news 
media backing down from this crucial 
environmental struggle, the fate of 
these remaining old growth groves still 
lies in our hands. 

— Greg King 
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GREAT BASIN NATIONAL PARK . . . 



Continued from page 1 
major conservation organizations, such 
as the Sierra Club and the National 
Parks and Conservation Association, 
supported the idea. But it was not until 
the 1960s, when the election of John F. 
Kennedy as President brought in an ad- 
ministration sympathetic to conserva- 
tion, that a serious effort was made at 
the federal level to establish the Park. 

Initially, proponents actually consi- 
dered a Park large enough to merit the 
inclusion of the term “Great Basin” in 
its name. A Park of 250,000 to 300,000 
acres was contemplated. This would 
have included, in addition to the entire 
South Snake Range, sizable portions of 
the Snake and North Spring Valleys, 
with their low-elevation flora and fauna 
. Unfortunately, once the politicians 
began to scrutinize the Park idea, they 
quickly scrapped this proposal for a 
smaller (and hence more politically feas- 
ible) Park. The original Park propo- 
nents apparently realized the defects of 
a smaller Park, since they began to 
speak of the proposal as the “Great 
Basin Range National Park.” 

The Secretary of the Interior in the 
Kennedy Administration, Stewart 
Udall, was a strong supporter of ex- 
panding the National Park system. A 
National Park Service study team rec- 
ommended that a National Park of ap- 
proximately 147,000 acres be estab- 
lished. The Park was to be created out 
of Forest Service lands, and was to in- 
clude most, but not all, of the FS lands 
in the South Snake Range (plus the 
existing National Monument). A bill 
largely incorporating the NPS study 
team's recommendations was intro- 
duced in the US Senate in 1961 by Sen- 
ator Alan Bible of Nevada. The bill had 
the support of the major conservation 
organizations, as well as that of the Ken- 
nedy Administration. Bible's bill passed 
the Senate in 1962. 

The Park proposal's fate in the US 
House of Representatives was substan- 
tially different from that in the Senate. 
Nevada's lone Representative at the 
time, Walter Baring, introduced a Park 
bill, but as opponents to the Park 
geared up their campaign, Baring's sup- 
port for his bill became notably 
lukewarm. Opponents included the 
usual coalition of ranchers and small 
miners, a group with significant influ- 
ence in Nevada politics. In addition, the 
Park was opposed by Kennicott Copper, 
which at the time operated a major 
open-pit mine near Ely,' the nearest 
town of any size to the proposed Park. 
Given the lack of support by Baring, 
the Park bill died in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. No further Park bills were 
introduced in Congress for many years. 

Yet interest in the area did not die. 
In fact, a singular incident of bungling 
by Forest Service personnel in the 
South Snake Range did much to keep 
the area in the public eye, and to cast 
doubts on the agency's ability to prop- 
erly manage such a biologically unique 
region. 

In 1964 rumors began to circulate that 
seemed hardly credible — rumors which 
eventually proved all too true. The 
Forest Service, in the interest of sci- 
ence, had cut down a living Bristlecone 
Pine that was 4900 years old — 300 years 
older than the Bristlecone in Califor- 
nia's White Mountains that now claims 
the title of world's oldest known living 
tree. 

Initially, the Forest Service conceded 
that the tree had indeed been cut down, 
but that it had been cut down without 
authorization by a researcher who did 
so after failing to obtain satisfactory 
core samples from the trunk. When the 
true story emerged, it proved to be 
much more embarrassing for the Forest 
Service. The tree was cut down by the 
Ely District Ranger, Don Cox. On Au- 
gust 9, 1964, Cox dispatched a Forest 
Service crew to the tree site (which was 
far from the nearest road) with orders 
to cut it down. The seasonal employee 
in charge of the crew realized the signifi- 
cance of the tree, and refused to cut it 
down. (There are conflicting accounts 
of what happened to this employee, 
Mike Draculich, as a result of his 
courageous action. According to some 
accounts he was fired; according to 
others, the Forest Service simply never 
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re-hired him. ) The following day the Dis- 
trict Ranger, who apparently discussed 
what he planned to do with the Forest 
Supervisor's office in Elko in the in- 
terim, went to the scene. Personally 
wielding the chainsaw, Cox cut down 
the Bristlecone, despite the protesta- 
tions of several eyewitnesses, who in- 
cluded at least one Park Service em- 
ployee from the nearby Lehman Caves 
National Monument. 

The resulting outcry over this inci- 
dent was considerable, and was at least 
partly responsible for the Forest Ser- 
vice's creation, in the late 1960s, of a 
“Wheeler Peak Scenic Area” of about 

28,000 acres. (The Forest Service also 
may have thought that by setting up a 
“scenic area” they could at least par- 
tially defuse the campaign to establish 
a National Park.) A Forest Service 
“scenic area” is a purely administrative 
creation, and is supposed to be managed 
primarily for its “scenic and recrea- 
tional resources.” In actual practice, 
such areas have been left open to most 
forms of exploitation — the Wheeler 
Peak Scenic Area remained open to 
hunting, trapping, grazing, trail bikes, 
and mineral entry. In fact, about the 
only change that the scenic area desig- 
nation brought to the Snake Range was 
increased development, in the form of 
a high-grade, paved road, which the 
Forest Service constructed up to a 
10,000-foot high meadow beneath 
Wheeler Peak — the better to attract 
the motoring public. 

In the years between the late 1960s 
and the 1980s, the idea of a Great Basin 
National Park never entirely died out. 
But another serious campaign in the 
political arena had to wait until major 
changes had occurred in the economic 
and political situation in Nevada. By the 
1980s, rapid urbanization (primarily in 
Las Vegas and Reno) had substantially 
changed the political makeup of the 
state. Urban voters tended to be more 
progressive and sympathetic toward en- 
vironmental causes than the rural 
populace which for so long had domi- 
nated the state. Nevada even boasted 
an active chapter of the Sierra Club. 
While the livestock and mining industry 
had by no means lost their influence, 
politicians were at least willing to con- 
sider other points of view. Moreover, 
the copper industry had departed from 
Ely, leaving a depressed economy. 
Thinking that a Park would boost the 
tourist industry, many people in Ely 
were more favorable to the idea than 
they had been in the 1960s. 

By the 1980s, many of the original 
Park proponents were no longer on the 
scene. Darwin Lambert, for instance, 
had retired from the Ely Daily Times. 
However, he remained involved in the 
Park issue. The new Park proposal was 
promoted by an unusual alliance of con- 
servation and business interests — in- 
cluding, on the one hand, such groups 
as the Sierra Club, Wilderness Society, 
National Parks and Conservation Asso- 
ciation, and Nevada Outdoor Recre- 
ation Association; and on the other, the 
Ely Chamber of Commerce. 

Unfortunately, this time few people 
even considered the possibility of creat- 
ing a visionary Park, incorporating both 
basin and range. There was undoubt- 
edly some justification for this: Since 
the 1960s, more of the BLM lands in 
the Snake and Spring Valleys had 
passed into private hands, thanks to the 
Desert Land Act. This should not have 
presented an insoluble problem, but 
there was perhaps a greater obstacle 
to the success of any large Park proposal 
in the fact that the overall political situ- 
ation, despite the increase in local sup- 
port for a Park, was in some ways less 
favorable than it had been in the 1960s. 

Whereas in the ‘60s an administration 
sympathetic to conservation had been 
in power, the Reagan Administration 
was hostile to the idea of conservation 
in general and expansion of the National 
Park System in particular. Moreover, 
when Park legislation was introduced 
in the 99th Congress, the Nevada dele- 
gation contained only one genuine Park 
supporter, Rep. Harry Reid, a Democ- 
rat. Nevada's other Representative, 
Barbara Vucanovich (R), was particu- 
larly unfriendly to environmental legis- 
lation. In the Senate, the situation was 


even worse, since both Senators — Paul 
Laxalt (R) and Chic Hecht (R) — while 
grudgingly willing to support a small 
Park proposal if it was the wish of a 
majority of their constituents, were ac- 
tually hostile to conservation. 
Moreover, Laxalt, as a Reagan crony, 
had substantial influence within the Ad- 
ministration and in the Republican-con- 
trolled Senate. On the bright side, 
Nevada's newly-elected governor, 
Richard Bryan (D) was a strong Park 
proponent, although his overall environ- 
mental record was less than perfect. 

Reid introduced a Park bill in 
November, 1985. His bill initially called 
for a National Park of 174,000 acres — 
all of the land within the South Snake 
Unit of the Humboldt National Forest. 
So long as one accepted the rationale 
that a large Great Basin National Park 
was politically unattainable in the 
Reagan Era, Reid's proposal was 
reasonably good. Unfortunately, it was 
too much for the ranchers and miners 
and their toadies in the Republican de- 
legation and the Administration. 

Reid's bill passed the Democratically- 
controlled House relatively intact. The 
overall total of 174,00 acres was main- 
tained, except that about 124,500 acres 
was to be designated as a National Park, 
while the remaining acreage was to be 
a “Preserve,” still administered by the 
National Park Service, but with hunting 
allowed. Before passage, the Park bill 
was combined with a National Forest 
wilderness bill, which called for about 

600.000 acres of designated Wilderness 
in Nevada. Some environmentalists 
were not happy with the “Preserve” con- 
cept, and others were disappointed with 
the small amount of Wilderness called 
for in the bill. Yet most probably would 
have supported the Reid bill in prefer- 
ence to the alternatives. For in the Se- 
nate, hostile forces were working to in- 
sure that if any Park bill emerged from 
the. 99th Congress, it would be much 
smaller than the version passed by the 
House. 

In the meantime, Laxalt had intro- 
duced a bill calling for a Park of only 

44.000 acres. Both Laxalt and Hecht 
were adamant that any Park bill not 
include any Forest Service Wilderness 
— they were supporting a separate (and 
positively ludicrous) Nevada wilderness 
bill providing for 137,000 acres of Forest 
Service Wilderness. Secretary of the In- 
terior Donald Hodel was making noises 
to the effect that the Administration 
might not support any proposal for a 
Great Basin National Park. The dead- 
lock continued into the waning days of 
the 99th Congress, and for a time it 
seemed that the Park was once again 
going down to defeat. 

However, House and Senate con- 
ferees arranged a last-minute com- 
promise. It was agreed to drop any re- 
ference to Forest Service Wilderness, 
in deference to Laxalt and Hecht's op- 
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position — and the Nevada wilderness 
1 -ssue was put off until the next session 
of Congress. As for the Park bill, the 
compromise was, as all too often hap- 
pens, on the side of a smaller and 
weaker bill. It all happened so fast, that 
it was hard for an outside observer to 
tell what was happening: one minute 
the Park bill seemed dead, the next 
there was talk of a 109,000-acre com- 
promise, next came word that conferees 
had agreed on a 76,000-acre Park (later 
surveys would refine this to 77,100 
acres). Moreover, it appeared that the 
conferees had agreed on unfortunate 
language in the bill regarding grazing. 
Many National Parks have come into 
existence with provisions allowing 
existing livestock grazing, but in nearly 
all cases there is provision that the graz- 
ing will eventually be phased out, once 
existing permittees or their children die 
or retire. But the language in the Great 
Basin Park bill simply provided that 
grazing would continue at existing 
levels — subject only to such minor re- 
strictions as the Secretary of the In- 
terior might choose to impose. The only 
bright spot in the grazing language was 
that the bill provided that the Secretary 
might (but was by no means required 
to) facilitate the removal of livestock by 
offering to exchange allotments else- 
where on federal lands to permittees 
holding allotments within the Park. 

Conservationists were not pleased 
with the “compromise,” but for the most 
part they contented themselves with 
the thought that someday they might 
be able to get the Park enlarged. The 
viewpoint of the conservationists was 
perhaps irrelevant at this stage, since 
in rapid succession both houses of Con- 
gress passed the compromise Park bill, 
and President Reagan signed the Great 
Basin National Park into law on October 
27, 1986. 

Did Park supporters make a strategic 
mistake in pushing the Park bill when 
they did? Hindsight is always better 
than foresight, yet it is still hard to tell. 
The makeup of the Nevada delegation 
in the 100th Congress is markedly bet- 
ter than that of the 99th. Senator Laxalt 
retired, and despite the best efforts of 
Ronald Reagan, Harry Reid, the 
strongest supporter of the Park in the 
99th Congress, took Laxalt's seat in a 
contest with former Representative Jim 
Santini. Meanwhile, James Bilbray won 
the House seat vacated by Reid. Bilbray 
has since sponsored a Nevada wilder- 
ness bill better than the one Reid spon- 
sored in the 99th Congress; one might 
suppose that Bilbray would have been 
sympathetic toward a larger Park. And 
in perhaps the most important change, 
Democrats won control of the US Se- 
nate, lessening the influence of those 
who wanted a small Park or none at 
all, such as Hecht. Yet on the negative 
side, the Reagan Administration re- 
mains, and the President might have 




vetoed a large Park bill. This is all 
idle speculation, anyway, since for the 
time being, at least, we have to live with 
the Park we've got. So how good (or 
bad) is the Great Basin National Park? 
Not a few wilderness supporters, fear- 
ing that the Park will bring increased 
development, have been heard to say 
that no Park at all would have been pre- 
ferable. I don't share this view. For all 
its defects, the Great Basin National 
Park is an improvement on the situation 
which prevailed before its creation. Cer- 
tainly, tourism will increase — it al- 
ready has. But excessive development 
need not take place, and under con- 
tinued Forest Service management de- 
velopment would have come anyway — 
and some of it would have probably been 
of the most destructive sort. Even when 
threatened with loss of a sizable piece 
of their turf to their arch-enemy, the 
Park Service, all the Forest Service was 
able to come up with was a “scenic area” 
designation which was more cosmetic 
than real. In this, the Forest Service 
behaved characteristically, responding 
no differently to a perceived threat than 
they did in the 1930‘s, when in response 
to “threats” posed by the Olympic and 
King's Canyon National Parks, they es- 
tablished temporary “primitive areas” 
which could be (and were intended to 
be) altered or eliminated at the whim 
of some future Forest Supervisor. It 
could be said of the Forest Service (as 
was said of the Bourbon Dynasty) that 
they “forget nothing and learn nothing.” 

Under Park Service management, we 
now have a sizable chunk of the Snake 
Range in which no hunting, trapping, 
ORV use or new mineral claims are al- 
lowed — none of which were forbidden 
under Forest Service management. 
Certainly, there are still problems with 
the Park — principally problems with 
existing mining claims, and with live- 
stock grazing. 

MINING: While no new mining 
claims are allowed in the Park, existing 
claims may continue to be worked, sub- 
ject to Park Service supervision. Fortu- 
nately, most of the existing claims are 
clustered in one part of the Park, on 
the western edge near Mount 
Washington and Lincoln Peak, and the 
vast majority of the claims have never 
been worked. The Park Service insists 
that they will never allow uneconomical 
claims to be worked, and that they will 
place stringent environmental restric- 
tions on any that are allowed to be 
worked. It remains to be seen how well 
they will actually perform in this task. 

One of the Park Service's policies re- 
garding mining claims is praiseworthy: 
They forbid any annual assessment 
work on claims done simply for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the claim's validity. 
In return for the filing by the miner of 
an “Intention to Hold,” the NPS waives 
the assessment requirement. This pre- 
vents the sort of senseless damage 
caused all too often on public lands by 
miners doing their annual assessment 
work as called for by the 1872 Mining 
Law. 

The Park Service will assess the val- 
idity of all existing claims, and can be 
expected to throw out the more absurd 
ones. This has already been done to one 


claim on the summit of Wheeler Peak 
— a claim which was described by the 
yahoo filing it as a “millsite.” 

GRAZING: The grazing issue is 
perhaps the most important one in the 
Great Basin National Park. Quite sim- 
ply, livestock grazing is incompatible 
with the purposes of a National Park. 
It retards efforts to maintain (or re- 
store) a natural ecosystem, and it de- 
tracts from recreational experiences. A 
current Park brochure assures tourists 
that “cattle grazing (is) an integral part 
of the Great Basin scene. ” The brochure 
fails to add that it is an unnatural part 
of the scene, and that the traveler will 
see thousands of cows while en route 
to the Park, and will hardly wish to see 
more. Stephen Mather, the first direc- 
tor of the National Park Service, 
realized that grazing and Parks don't 
mix. He fought to prevent continued 
grazing in new Parks, and even success- 
fully resisted efforts to introduce graz- 
ing into Parks during World War I as 
a patriotic measure, which took courage 
considering the tenor of the times. Un- 
fortunately, there are no Stephen 
Mathers in the Park Service today. 

The grazing language in the Park bill 
is indeed ill-advised. Even when a ter- 
mination date for grazing is provided 
for in Park legislation, as was done in 
the case of Grand Teton National Park, 
it takes decades to phase out grazing. 
When Grand Teton was enlarged in 1950 
(amid great local opposition) it was pro- 
vided that existing grazing would con- 
tinue during the lifetimes of current per- 
mittees and their children. In 1950 there 
were 29 permittees running 4300 cows 
on 100 square miles of the Park. Today, 
nearly 40 years later, there are still 9 
permittees running 1600 cows on 30 
square miles of the Park. And the legis- 
lation creating the Great Basin National 
Park could mean grazing will continue 
indefinitely — unless an effort is made 
to exchange allotments outside the Park 
for those in the Park. This is not likely 

to happen so long as the current Admin- 
istration (or another Administration 
with similar philosophies) is in power, 
without a great deal of public complaint 
about grazing. 

What can be done to improve the 
Park? It is unlikely that any legislation 
to enlarge (or otherwise improve) the 
Great Basin National Park will be intro- 
duced in the current Congress. Nevada 
conservationists are concentrating on a 
National Forest Wilderness bill at pres- 
ent. It's too early to say whether or 
not a serious effort will be made in some 
future Congress. A lot will depend on 
the makeup of Congress, and who is in 
the White House. Some conser- 
vationists are saying that the nation is 
overdue for a new wave of National Park 
expansion, following the regressive 
policies of the Reagan years. If the polit- 
ical climate for conservation does im- 
prove, the national conservation organi- 
zations ought to be encouraged to get 
behind a proposal for a real Great Basin 
National Park, with 500,000 acres as the 
absolute minimum size, and including 
a good chunk of lower-elevation valley 
land. 

In the meantime, people need to work 
to improve and protect the existing 
Great Basin National Park. The Park 


South Snake Range, viewed from the east. 

Service is currently formulating their 
“General Management Plan” (GMP) for 
the Park. In May, 1988, the NPS ex- 
pects to release a document containing 
several alternatives for the GMP, 
though a final management alternative 
probably won’t be adopted for a couple 
more years. Those interested in the 
Park’s future should participate in the 
Park planning process (see below). 
Among suggestions that ought to be 
made for management of the Park are 
the following: 

Developments: New developments 
should be barred from the Park. This 
includes campgrounds, roads and con- 
cessionaire facilities. There are several 
existing campgrounds within the Park, 
built by the Forest Service. If visitor 
use requires additional campground 
space, this should be provided outside 
the existing Park. The Park legislation 
states that the Secretary of Interior is 
“authorized and encouraged” to enter 
into cooperative agreements with other 
land agencies to promote the interpre- 
tation of the Great Basin region. The 
BLM and Forest Service still manage 
the bulk of the federal lands surround- 
ing the Park, and both agencies should 
be encouraged to protect the natural 
values of their lands adjoining the Park. 

At present, cows are not fenced out 
of campgrounds in the Park. Perhaps 
this situation should be allowed to con- 
tinue. The removal of grazing from part 
of Grand Teton National Park was expe- 
dited in the 1950s when tourists started 
complaining about the cows. 

The paved road which the Forest Ser- 
vice built into the high mountain basin 
to provide vehicle access to the “scenic 
area” should never have been built. 
Since it's already here, its existence 
ought to satisfy those who think Parks 
should be seen from a car window. 

At present, the only facility run by 
concessionaires is a cafe and gift shop 
at the Visitor's Center, which operates 
April through October. Any additional 
eating or lodging facilities can (and 
should) be provided by the private sec- 
tor in the town of Baker, which is in 
the Snake Valley five miles east of the 
Park entrance. 

Mining: Mining is another consump- 
tive use which has no place within a 
National Park. The Park Service should 
be zealous in challenging all claims 
■g. which can be shown to be economically 
I unjustifiable. As for claims which might 
■S’ be found valid, the government should 
° appropriate money to buy them out. 

Si The Park legislation provides for up to 
| $200,000 to acquire “lands and in- 
= terests” within the Park. The Park Ser- 
vice should ask for more money in fu- 
ture appropriations bills if this is not 
enough to accomplish this purpose. 

Grazing: The Park Service must use 
what regulatory authority they have 
been given to get livestock out of sensi- 
tive areas, such as alpine meadows and 
riparian areas. But this is not enough. 

The Secretary of the Interior must pur- 
sue the option of exchanging allotments 
elsewhere for those within the Park. 
(Beyond this, any future legislation en- 
larging or modifying the Park should 
change the grazing language so as to 
eliminate grazing entirely.) 


WHAT YOU CAN DO: 

Write to the Park Service and ask 
them to send you a copy of the alter- 
natives to the General Management 
Plan, and to place you on their mailing 
list to receive future documents. Then 
write the Park Service and tell them 
how you want them to manage the 
Park — and don’t feel bound by the 
range of alternatives they adopt. 
Write: Superintendent, Great Basin 
National Park, Baker, NV 89311. 

This article was funded by f/mEarth 
First! Journal Research Fund. Tax-de- 
ductible contributions to the Research 
Fund to pay for more articles like this 
can be made to the Earth First! Found- 
ation, FOB 50681, Tucson, AZ 85703. 





G-0 Road . . . 

Continued from page J 
wants to build the Chimney Rock sec- 
tion of the G-0 Road. Native Americans 
and environmentalists are proposing an 
amendment to the California Wilder- 
ness Act to include this corridor in the 
Siskiyou Wilderness and prohibit con- 
struction of the road. Thus far no Con- 
gressperson has introduced such an 
amendment. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 

Local EFIers have vowed to join Na- 
tive Americans in protests and block- 
ades, should the Forest Service begin 
construction of the road. Meanwhile, 
letters of support for amendments to 
AIRFA and the California Wilderness 
Act are needed. Letters should urge 
Congresspersons to support the 
amendment (SB 2250) to the Amer- 
ican Indian Religious Freedom Act 
and the amendment to the California 
Wilderness Act. Tell them you are out- 
raged at the Supreme Court decision 
and the disregard it shows for the In- 
dian Religious Freedom Act. Urge pro- 
tection as Wilderness of the area 
through which the remainder of the 
G-0 Road would pass. Write your two 
senators and Senators Pete Wilson, 
Alan Cranston, Daniel Inouye, and 
Dennis DeConcini, all at US Senate, 
Washington, DC 20510. Write your rep- 
resentative and Representative Doug 
Bosco, US House of Representatives, 
DC 20515. Also write to the Forest Ser- 
vice and state your opposition to com- 
pletion of the G-0 Road, and request 
that the threatened area be added to 
the Siskiyou Wilderness: Regional 
Forester Paul Barker, US Forest Ser- 
vice, 630 Sansome St, SF, CA 94111; 
and James Davis, Six Rivers NF, 507 
F St, Eureka, CA 95501. 

Bill Derail is a co-author of Deep 
Ecology and a defender of northern 
California forests. 
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GRAND CANYON 
URANIUM MINES 
PROCEED 

In May, Arizona’s Dept, of Environ- 
mental Quality approved a groundwa- 
ter-protection permit for the Canyon 
Mine, removing one of the last hurdles 
to its operation. The mine, eight miles 
south of Grand Canyon National Park, 
has faced opposition from environmen- 
tal groups and from the Havasupai In- 
dians who live downstream from it. 

Kaibab National Forest officials ap- 
proved the Energy Fuels Nuclear 
(EFN) project in September 1986, but 
appeals resulted in a partial stay which 
limits EFN to surface work. An appeal 
has been filed with the Forest Service 
in Washington to overturn approval of 
the whole project. 

The Canyon Mine is the only approved 
uranium mine on the Grand Canyon’s 
South Rim, but eight other uranium 
mines are in various stages of develop- 
ment on the North Rim and over 50,000 
claims ring the Canyon. 

Far more of those claims may become 
active mines soon if the US House of 
Representatives passes a uranium in- 
dustry bail-out bill now before it. The 
bill, S. 2097, is intended to make US 
uranium enrichment services competi- 
tive with foreign suppliers and to insure 
large domestic supplies of uranium for 
national security reasons. It would im- 
pose fees on imported uranium, thus 
propping up the value of domestic 
supplies. The bill would also create a 
Uranium Mill Tailings Fund, using tax- 
payers’ money for part of the cleanup 
costs associated with mill tailings from 
active uranium mills in the West. 

Meanwhile, Energy Fuels Nuclear 
has shown its environmental sensitivity 
by contributing $10,000 toward a study 
of Peregrine Falcon populations. The 
study, to be conducted by Arizona’s 
Game & Fish Dept., will determine the 
degree to which the Peregrine Falcons, 
federally listed as Endangered, use 
BLM land on the Arizona Strip, part 
of the Grand Canyon’s North Rim. Not 
incidentally, EFN has several active 
mines and thousands of claims on the 
Arizona Strip. 

ARCTIC REFUGE NEEDS 
LETTERS NOW 

The fight to prevent oil and gas devel- 
opment from desecrating northern 
Alaska’s Arctic National Wildlife Refuge 
is reaching a head in Congress. Oil com- 
panies already have access to 94% of all 
potential oil-bearing land in Alaska, but 
they are going all out to gobble the last 
little bit. The major struggle now rests 
in the US House of Representatives 
(Washington, DC 20515), and a prompt 
letter to your rep. could make a 
difference. 

FREDDIES PROPOSE 
RULE CHANGES 

The US Forest Service has proposed 
major revisions to “streamline” their 
administrative appeal process. The pro- 
posed changes would shorten the deadline 
for appeals, would limit appeals to one 
filing at one bureaucratic level (rejected 
appeals could not be refiled at a higher 
level), and would separate appeals into 


two categories - those from users with 
permits (e.g., graziers, miners, and log- 
gers) dissatisfied with the agency’s deci- 
sions, and those from everyone else. The 
changes would also eliminate the right to 
appeal decisions on “rehabilitating” lands 
affected by “natural catastrophes,” such as 
fire or insect infestations. (Consider, for 
example, the pines in the Texas National 
Forests harboring Pine Bark Beetles, 
and the burned-over areas of the Siskiyou 
NF in Oregon.) 

Copies of the proposed changes can 
be obtained from your nearest Forest 
Service office or from F. Dale Robertson, 
Chief, USDA - Forest Service (Attn: 
Room 4211S), POB 96090, Washington, 
DC 20090-6090. Comments should be 
sent to the Washington address by July 
15, 1988. 

Sequoia-killing Plan 
Released 

In early March, the Sequoia National 
Forest released their final Forest Plan, 
a 12-pound guidebook for fifty years of 
ongoing old growth forest destruction. 
Among other things, the plan includes 
a list of 25 Giant Sequoia groves slated 
for “non-intensive” logging. It sets 
objectives for developing “replacement 
‘specimen’ trees,” supposedly in a man- 
ner which will perpetuate the species. 
However, “Any silvicultural system, 
even-aged or uneven-aged, may be used 
which will meet the objectives ...” 

The plan identifies 13,200 acres of 
Giant Sequoia groves. It allocates 9,300 
acres for non-intensive logging and 
3,900 acres for preservation. The “non- 
intensive” methods described by the plan 
include single-tree selection (“Logging 
damages to trees left to grow in the stand 
is typically greatest for the single-tree 
selection system”) and group selection 
(“openings created in the stand resem- 
ble miniature clearcuts”). A variety of 
groups have appealed the plan. 

Old growth Giant Sequoias have been 
relatively secure from logging until re- 
cent years, due to their tendency to 
break apart when felled. But in the last 
several years, the Forest Service has 
allowed logging in five Giant Sequoia 
groves, leaving the Sequoias them- 
selves but taking all other saleable trees 
— the intermingled pines and firs. Be- 
sides the immediate “harvest,” this 
removes competitors to young Sequoias 
which have enough flexibility to be 
usable. The result will be monoculture 
forests scarred by the erosion and other 
damages of logging. 

A recent federal court injunction 
brought on by a Sierra Club suit has 
temporarily stopped logging of the five 
Giant Sequoia groves, and the Forest 
Supervisor has agreed to allow no new 
timber sales in Sequoia groves until the 
Forest Service develops a Giant Sequoia 
management plan. However, the Sequoia 
National Forest Plan postponed dealing 
with the issue, and the FS has not 
indicated when they will work on it. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 

Visit the groves and get to know 
them personally. Also, write to Paul 
Barker, Regional Forester, Pacific 
Southwest Region, USFS, 630 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, CA 94111. Insist 
that there be NO more logging of 
Giant Sequoia groves. 



Part of the Fly Sale — trees now gone, but not forgotten. 


New (Phony) Old Growth 
Park Proposed 

A bill before the U S Congress provides 
for a two-year study of the potential of 
the Smith River and adjacent lands as a 
new National Park. The Coast Redwood- 
forested area, around the California/ 
Oregon border, lies near the existing 
Redwood National Park and includes part 
of the Kalmiopsis Wilderness and much 
of the Siskiyou Wilderness. Although at 
first glance this may appear to be a good 
piece of legislation, a quick perusal of the 
map indicates that it is a cop-out and 
should be opposed by conservationists. 
The southern boundary of the proposed 
Smith River National Park is im- 
mediately north of the infamous corridor 
through the Siskiyou Wilderness left for 
the Gasquet- Orleans ( G-O) Road. (See 
article on the G-0 Road in this issue.) 
Unless the Park boundary can be ex- 
tended south to include the proposed 
route of the G-0 Road, thereby killing 
this wretched road plan once and for 
all, the legislation should be tossed in 
the dung heap. 

Moreover, this legislation is in direct 
competition to designate a Siskiyou 
National Park in adjacent Oregon cov- 
ering the Kalmiopsis and Wild Rogue 
Wilderness Areas and their intervening 


lands — the highly threatened North 
Kalmiopsis, which the Forest Service 
wants to road (Bald Mountain Road) and 
clearcut. What is needed is a Siskiyou 
National Park from the Hoopa Valley 
Indian Reservation north boundary on 
the south in California to past the Rogue 
Wilderness on the north in Oregon. This 
great National Park of two million acres 
would include not only the finest old 
growth left in the lower 48 but the superb 
river systems of the Rogue, Illinois, 
Smith and part of the Klamath. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write your 
US representative urging him/her to 
co-sponsor a much-enlarged HR 3588 
with strengthening amendments to: 
1) combine the Siskiyou and Smith 
River National Parks proposals for a 
single Siskiyou National Park of 2 mil- 
lion acres in California and Oregon, 
and 2) stop the G-0 Road and add the 
area through which the final section of 
that road would pass to the proposed 
Siskiyou National Park or at least to 
the Siskiyou Wilderness Area. Write 
your US senators requesting support 
for companion legislation, amended 
as above. Addresses are: House of 
Representatives, Washington, DC 
20515; US Senate, DC 20510. 


WA EF! SHUTS DOWN THE 
FLY SALE 

Timber sales on the Mount Baker/ 
Snoqualmie National Forest in 
Washington’s Greater North Cascades 
Ecosystem are generally as bad as they 
get, but the Fly Sale is a supreme exam- 
ple of savagery. This beautiful old 
growth area sits precariously between 
the Alpine Lakes Wilderness and a sea 
of clearcuts. Its 800-year-old Douglas- 
firs, Alaska Cedars, and Western Red 
Cedars provide prime winter habitat for 
a Mountain Goat herd and a multitude 
of other wild species. 

Two attempts by conservation groups 
to stop the sale through the appeals pro- 
cess failed, but Washington EF! con- 
tinued to monitor activities in the Fly. 
By mid-April, the WESCOR company 
was cutting the third of six units, and 
planning to take a total of seven million 
board feet. 

All six units of the Fly Sale are within 
3/4 mile of the North Fork of the 
Snoqualmie River and within a mile of 
the Alpine Lakes Wilderness. Within a 
five-mile radius of the planned clearcuts 
are nine designated Wildlife Habitat 
Areas: three Spotted Owl, two Pileated 
Woodpecker, and four Pine Marten 
Areas. The units reach elevations of 
4500 feet on slopes steep enough to re- 
quire helicopters for removal of dead 
trees. Units are adjacent to or straddle 
eight streams, tributaries of Lennox 
Creek and the North Fork. Logging at 
the Fly will result in massive cumula- 
tive impacts upon a river already en- 
dangered by other clearcuts, past and 
future, which surround it. 

On May 6, twenty WA EFIers (with 
media in tow) rode through devastated 
Weyerhaeuser and state land to the log- 
ging deck on the Fly. Just below the 
landing, a helicopter had landed dozens 
of ancient cedars, now logs to be man- 
icured, skidded, loaded, and hauled out. 

Greg “Dr. Mixmaster” Wingard (so- 
called because he had fantasized about 
chaining his neck to the helicopter 
rotor) bemoaned the helicopter’s re- 
treat, but isolated the skidder as the 
next-best recipient of his ire. He at- 
tached his thigh to it with a Kryptonite 
lock and others occupied the main log 


deck. Work stopped and the loggers 
withdrew to another log pile. 

In various impromptu discussion 
groups, the loggers insisted they were 
only doing a job, and we said with 
equanimity that we were, too. Despite 
differences in world views, we found 
ourselves in an atmosphere of amicable 
enmity. But our early afternoon offer 
to the loggers of a couple of pitchers in 
town (“Hey, whaddya say we all call it 
a day?”) was turned down. 

Two hand-held radios, courtesy of the 
Stumps Suck Foundation, and a scanner 
enabled our press man to contact us, 
and ourselves to keep track of Freddies 
and cops. The thunder of falling trees 
reminded us of why we were standing 
cold, tired, and wet in a foot of mud. 

About 3 PM, county police warned 
us to leave or be arrested, and we de- 
cided to get the hell out. Greg, still at- 
tached to the skidder, insisted that the 
cops aid him in arresting the machine 
for illegal activities. After a fruitless 
attempt to cut the lock with bolt cut- 
ters, the cops had to dismantle part of 
the machine to detach Greg. 

Greg was booked and released in 
North Bend. After our return to Seat- 
tle, Portland EF! called to say that 20 
of them had that very day sawdusted 
and occupied the office of the president 
of WESCOR. Mr. Kondo (!), shocked 
at being thus harassed, agreed to a 
meeting with Earth First! and the Fred- 
dies to see if something could be worked 
out. Mr. Kondo, no doubt, will welcome 
any comments pertaining to the fate of 
the Fly Sale. 

Write: Floyd Kondo, President, 
WESCOR, 700 NE Multnomah, Port- 
land, OR 97232; and Mike Cooley, Dis- 
trict Ranger, North Bend Ranger Dis- 
trict, 42404 North Bend Way, North 
Bend, WA 98045. 

TRIBES PROTEST BS 
PLAN 

In related news, 14 Indian tribes of 
western Washington have jointly pro- 
tested a recent Forest Service 10-year 
plan which calls for cutting old growth 
Western Red Cedar stands in the Mt. 
Baker/Snoqualmie NF. According to 
Kurt Russo of the Lummi Tribe, “These 
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Settled in for the day on his C aterpiller pillow, Dr. Mixmaster grants an interview 
about the Fly Sale. 


old growth cedars, Thuja plicata, are 
not just sources of wood for canoes, 
homes and medicine objects, but they 
are wise spiritual beings.” The Indians 
not only wish to prevent cutting, but 
also want to restrict access to their sa- 
cred sites. 


ness Coalition is only requesting 1.8 
million acres. Some Coalition activists 
have told us they wish they had recom- 
mended far more, and are glad NMEF! 
has done so. 

Talking wilderness with the staff 
people actually working on the issue is 


state, first proposed the OLE powerline 
in 1972 to close a gap in their web of 
high voltage lines. Opposition silenced 
their original proposal, but when 
Reagan’s “Star Wars” research program 
began to infuse nearby Los Alamos Na- 
tional Laboratory with projects, the US 
department of Energy joined PNM in 
renewing the OLE proposal. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) 
was picked to write an environmental 
impact statement (EIS) on the OLE 
project, while PNM survey crews began 
work on the powerline in the forests of 
the Jemez. The BIA released its EIS 
in 1986, issuing a decision to build the 
powerline through the Jemez. 

A citizen’s group called Save the 
Jemez appealed the decision to the De- 
partment of Interior in Washington, 
charging that the EIS violated the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act 
(NEPA). The Sierra Club and various 
Pueblo Indian councils and villages 
joined the appeal. 

When the environmentalists’ appeal 
reached Washington, a strange thing 
happened. The BIA announced that 
they no longer had any jurisdiction in 
the OLE case and would withdraw, let- 
ting their decision stand without re- 


BILL TO PROTECT 
BIOLOGICAL DIVERSITY 
INTRODUCED 

A new bill, the National Biological 
Diversity Conservation and Environ- 
mental Research Act, would make great 
strides in officially recognizing the need 
for diversity and in shrinking the rate 
of species destruction. As introduced by 
Congressman James H. Scheuer (D- 
NY), H.R. 4335 would: establish the 
conservation of "biological diversity as 
a national goal; re quire impacts on bio- 
logical diversity to be included in en- 


virnprpontal nppact stat.pmpqts- require 
a coordinated federal program for main- 
taining and restoring biological diver- 
sity in the U.S.; and create a National 
Center for Biological Diversity to 
gather, synthesize, and publish informa- » j 
tion on the need for and threats to biota 
of the U.S. Law-T 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write your 
Congressperson and request that he 
or she cosponsor the 


ANTUNUKE ARRESTS UP 


60% 

Arrests for anti-nuclear civil disobedi- 
ence in the U.S. and Canada increased 
in 1987 by nearly 60% over recent years, 
to a total of over 5300. Arrests occurred 


— duBois more important at this stage of the view. Outraged environmentalists during over 180 actions at more than 

game than talking to the senators or sued, asking a federal judge to to throw 70 sites. About 400 of the total were 


8.2 MILLION ACRE NORTH 
CASCADES WILDERNESS 
PROPOSED 

A new group, Forever Wild, recently 
proposed an 8.2 million acre ecosystem 
wilderness for the North Cascades of 
Washington and British Columbia. The 
group, comprised of Earth Firstlers, 
Lummi Indian activists, and others, 
based their proposal on ecological and 
cultural criteria. The proposal was pub- 
lished in an book called Forever Wild: 
Conserving the Greater Noith Cascades 
Ecosystem (Mountain Hemlock Press, 
POB 2962, Bellingham, WA 98227; 
$11.50). The book includes a detailed 
map of the GNCE and proposed Wilder- 
ness. 

Forever Wild is in three parts. The 
first deals with attributes of the GNCE: 
topography, biology, human history, re- 
ligious use by Indians, and present ad- 
ministrative status. Section two sub- 
stantiates the proposal with discussions 
of conservation biology and overviews 
of three imperiled species in the GNCE. 
This and the next section are applicable 
to other conservation struggles. The 
last part is on wilderness management 
— how to protect that which we work 
to save. 

The proposed Wilderness spans from 
Snoqualmie Pass north to the Fraser 
River. It includes old growth forest, un- 
gulate (especially winter) range, Indian 
religious sites, entire watersheds, and 
enough area to sustain a population of 
the native species with the largest area 
requirements — Grizzly Bear. Forever 
Wild calculated that the proposed 
Wilderness could support 350-550 
Grizzlies. 

The proposed Wilderness boundary 
follows natural contours (ridges, riv- 
ers). In many areas, restoration efforts 
will be necessary, including removal of 
two highways and several dams. All 
arterial and collector roads will be 
closed. The area will be returned to na- 
tive vegetation in historic ecological pat- 
terns (at community and landscape 
levels), and to a natural fire regime with 
a let-bum policy. 

— Mitch Friedman, Forever Wild 
editor 

A NEW MEXICO 
EARTH FIRSTIER IN 
CONGRESSMEN’S COURT 

Lobbying, like letter writing, is 
another conventional tool not to ignore. 
Recently, having planned a trip through 
the US capital, I took the opportunity 
to harass my representatives about wil- 
derness. My message met skepticism: 
“It would be difficult to lock up that 
much land from ranching and mineral 
development. ” 

Contrary to the Washingtonians’ 
claims, however, the New Mexico Earth 
First! proposal is politically viable. The 
Bureau of Land Management controls 
about 13 million acres in New Mexico, 
and we are only asking for 5.3 million 
acres, 40%, as Wilderness. (We formally 
submitted our proposal to BLM and our 
Congressional delegation in 1986.) The 
politicians are talking in terms of 
750,000 acres. The New Mexico Wilder- 


representative, because the staffers are 
trying to reach agreement among them- 
selves and create a “delegation bill.” So, 
just when they are nearing a com- 
promise, EF! intrudes with an idea 
which creates a bit of chaos and perhaps 
polarizes delegation liberals and conser- 
vatives. New Mexico may have the first 
BLM wilderness bill in the nation, and 
EF!’s input may lessen the likelihood 
of starting with a really bad bill. 

Lobbying, with follow-up in the form 
of letters to Congresspersons, demon- 
strations, and media work, can be an 
important tactic to inject EF! 
philosophy into the political process. It 
puts a real person, and therefore some 
credibility, with what may have previ- 
ously been considered a far-out notion 
concocted by radicals with no sense of 
the process. 

Groups working on BLM wilder- 
ness are entering a critical time in 
the effort to set aside “new” wilder- 
ness in the western states. We need 
people to get involved in an opportu- 
nity which will never arise again. 
Please write the NM Congressional 
delegation and tell them you support 
New Mexico Earth Firsti’s 5.3 million 
acre BLM Wilderness proposal as an 
integral part of Earth Firsti’s Na- 
tional Wilderness Preserve System. 
Addresses: Pete Domenici and Jeff 
Bingaman, US Senate, Washington, 
DC 20510; Bill Richardson, Joe Skeen, 
and Manuel Lujan, US House of Rep- 
resentatives, DC 20515. 

— Ron Mitchell 

OLE THREAT LOOMS 

The land of northern New Mexico 
seems overdone. The sky seems like a 
storage area for sunsets and cloud for- 
mations too extravagant for other 
areas. The richly forested mountains 
are cut by deep canyons of colored stone 
where Elk bugle and Coyotes howl. Pue- 
blo Indian communities dot the long val- 
ley of the Rio Grande and the ruins of 
their ancestors weather the ages in the 
Jemez Mountains. 

The Jemez Mountains, western back- 
drop to Santa Fe, are the forested re- 
mains of a volcano that stood 30,000 feet 
high above the Rio Grande more than 
a million years ago. When it blew its 
top, it sent ash and debris as far as 
Kansas, leaving only a circle of 11,000 
foot mountains surrounding a giant cra- 
ter, or caldera. 

The Jemez Mountains teem with wild- 
life, including the endangered Jemez 
Mountain Salamander. The entire range 
is sacred to the Pueblo Indians. Contem- 
porary Pueblo “religious” shrines grace 
the peaks and the ground is littered 
with pot shards and obsidian flakes. 

All these qualities of the Jemez con- 
tinue to be threatened by a proposal to 
build a huge ultra high voltage power- 
line through the heart of the Santa Fe 
National Forest lands in the Jemez and 
across the desert to Santa Fe. The line 
would cross the Valle Grande, the huge 
caldera adjacent to Bandelier National 
Monument. (See OLE article in Brigid 
87.) 

The Public Service Company of New 
Mexico (PNM), the major utility in the 


out the BIA’s entire EIS and assign the 
case to another agency with jurisdic- 
tion. 

But on April 19 (in a decision against 
tribes opposing completion of the G-0 
Road in Six Rivere National Forest, 
northern California), the US Supreme 
Court ruled that Indian religious con- 
cerns cannot block federal projects 
which the government deems neces- 
sary. The Supreme Court decision 
weakens the OLE appeal and many 
other environmental appeals through- 
out the country. 

But while the Supreme Court deci- 
sion thins part of the OLE suit, other 
aspects of the case have been 
strengthened by other recent events. 
In March, the Los Alamos National Lab- 
oratory, the prime customer for OLE 
electricity, announced that it had sig- 
nificantly reduced its need for electric- 
ity. Meanwhile, PNM is in financial 
trouble, having overbuilt its state- wide 
systems in the face of slackening re- 
gional electricity demand. And more re- 
cently, Congress has announced its in- 
tention to slash funding for “Star Wars,” 
the prime energy hungry research proj- 
ect at Los Alamos and a central justifi- 
cation for the OLE. 

Environmentalists will press on with 
their lawsuit to stop the powerline. But 
the lawyers, who have charged a small 
fraction of their normal rates, must be 
paid, and environmentalist coffers are 
empty. Save the Jemez urgently needs 
tax deductible donations to cover its 
legal costs. For a donation of $15 or 
more, a poster is available by request 
from: STJ, POB 4067, Albuquerque, 
NM 87106. 

— Tom Ribe 


arrested for protesting nuclear power, 
uranium mining and related projects. 
As a result, more than 120 people served 
or are serving from two weeks to 17 
years in prison, while hundreds more 
served lesser sentences. 

— the Nuclear Resister, POB 43383, 
Tucson, AZ 85733 

PROTESTERS 
BARRICADE DUMP 

About 70 people and a school bus 
spent a cold day in February blocking 
the entrance to a landfill outside Min- 
neapolis. The protesters, representing 
Earth First!, Greenpeace, and other 
groups, sought to block expansion of the 
dump by Browning-Ferris Industries. 
They were upset by BFFs inability or 
unwillingness to stop chemical wastes 
that have been leaking from the dump 
into local groundwater. 

HOSPITALS HARM OZONE 

Friends of the Earth has challenged 
America’s hospitals to stop using ozone- 
depleting chemicals in sterilizing surgi- 
cal equipment. The EPA identified hos- 
pitals as significant consumers of 
chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) in an appli- 
cation where substitutes are readily 
available. According to EPA’s recent 
analysis, hospitals using CFC-12 steril- 
ants could reduce their CFG emissions 
by 100% by switching to a cheaper and 
safer substitute. 

At last fall’s United Nations meeting 
in Montreal to conclude negotiations on 
a worldwide ozone treaty, FOE an- 
nounced the success of its earlier chal- 
lenge to fast-food retailers to stop using 
CFCs in their packaging. McDonald’s 
and other firms have agreed to use pack- 
aging which does not contain CFCs. 
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Tribal Lore. . . 

DEVELOPERS DESTROY 
CHAPARRAL ECOSYSTEM 

In a land where city planners define 
patios and balconies as open space and 
city councils vote down slow growth in- 
itiatives, more and more animals walk 
the edge of extinction, and old growth 
chaparral quickly disappears. The prob- 
lem is overdevelopment. Too many 
people want to move to sunny southern 
California, and too many slob develop- 
ers are getting rich. 

The Califomia/Baja Chaparral 
Ecosystem begins north of Los Angeles 
on the slopes of the San Gabriel Moun- 
tains. Its eastern border — the San Ber- 
nardino, San Jacinto, and Laguna 
mountain ranges — form an almost con- 
tinuous barrier between the chaparral 
community and the Califomia/Baja de- 
sert. Before the arrival of Europeans, 
high mountains, infernal deserts, and 
the Pacific Ocean prevented the migra- 
tion of plants into and out of southern 
California. This created a highly 
specialized ecosystem with very defi- 
nite boundaries, unlike most systems 
that mesh and blend at their borders. 


fices. An expensive car outside with 
license plates boasting “NEWLAND” 
was coated with “Developers, Go Build 
in Hell” bumper stickers before we en- 
tered the building. When we reached 
the entrance to their offices, the doors 
were locked. Thus, to the delight of the 
press, we unfurled our banner, plas- 
tered the building with stickers and 
commenced singing. When we were 
asked to leave by the building manager, 
Pamela Bell and Ken Zamba chained 
themselves to a guardrail and stated 
that they would leave when all grading 
was halted and the land was donated 
for inclusion in the preserve. 

Ken and Pam were soon carted away 
by the police. The illegal grading was 
halted as a result of our protest and 
mounting public outcry, but the rest of 
the grading continues and the wetlands 
are bulldozed. 

A fews days after our action, one of 
our merry band learned from a security 
guard at the canyon that after the begin- 
ning of the grading, $100,000 worth of 
damage was done to the bulldozers one 
night. As a result, two huge stadium 
lights now illuminate the area. 

— Dave Sage, San Diego Earth First! 


the wolf action. 

The Western Canada Wilderness 
Committee is a self-supporting grass- 
roots group of about 1500 who are as 
ready to criticize mainstream Canadian 
groups who have been “co-opted into 
weakness by relying on the government 
for financial support,” as they are 
wilderness exploiting industries and 
their political handmaidens. Paul Geo- 
rge is especially critical of mainstream 
US groups. “The Sierra Club spends 
millions of dollars protecting a parcel 
of wilderness in the US and if they are 
successful, it tremendously increases 
the demand for Canadian resources . . 

. it’s almost as if their environmentalism 
stops at the Canadian border.” He li- 
kens the situation in western Canada 
to that of a Third World country with 
most of the resources going to the US. 
Yet, in his criticism of US groups, there 
is a call for cooperation and he ap- 
preciates the FOW/EF! actions to stop 
the wolf hunt. 

“People here were discouraged given 
the nearly insurmountable obstacles we 
were trying to overcome. I can’t tell you 
how much it meant to us to have the 
enthusiasm and energy these three 
young women (Sue, Myra, and Renee) 
brought to this issue.” 

As Canadian environmental activism 
has traditionally been hamstrung by 
conservative Canadian politics, apathy 
and lack of money, George calls for help 
from major US groups and a willingness 
to work with direct action grassroots 
groups like FOW/EF! Regarding the 
wolf hunt, he says, “We are willing to 
join any continuing effort to stop the 
hunt permanently. “ 

The hunt is still on for next year. Don 
Rosenbloom stated in a rather lawyerly 
fashion, “I suspect that the provincial 
cabinet would draw up new regulations 
that would attempt to circumvent the 
’illegal delegation of authority’ ruling 
that invalidated last year’s hunt.” Not 
content with the body count of over 1000 
wolves he has slain so far, Dr. John El- 
liott, Butcher of the Muskwa, is calling 
on the BC government to allow an in- 
crease in wolf killings for 1989. Having 
halted the hunt in 1986, and with Earth 
First! in 1988, Friends of the Wolf, again 
with E F ! , is campaigning to prevent the 
hunt from resuming in 1989. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 

Contact Luke or Ron, EF! Wolf Ac- 
tion Network, POB 1166, Boulder, CO 
80306. We need money, energy, gear, 
contacts, maps, and ideas. Or contact 
Friends of the Wolf, POB 48446, Van- 
couver, BC, V7X 1A2, CANADA, who 
also need donations. 

— Rt Baird 

REACTIONARY REP 
CLAIMS WOLVES 
RELEASED 

According to a far-right Wyoming 
state representative, an unidentified 
airplane touched down at the landing 
strip in Afton, Wyoming, someone in- 
side pushed two wolves out the door, 
and the plane took off again. Afton lies 
just west of the Bridger-Teton National 
Forest, part of the Greater Yellowstone 
Ecosystem. 

The February event was seen by two 
ranchers, who reported it to Represen- 
tative Marlene Simons, a noted advo- 
cate for “multiple use” of public lands. 
In an article in the Casper Star-Tribune, 
Simons said the wolves “just ran off into 
the countryside,” but she felt sure they 
were tracked down and killed. 

Simons noted that locals prefer to 
handle such animals on their own, 
rather than informing government offi- 
cials. “It’s like black-footed ferrets,” she 
said. “If you had a black-footed ferret 
in your back yard, you wouldn’t want 
anyone to know about it, because then 
you couldn’t get rid of it.” 

Simons suspects the event was part 
of a concerted effort. “The wolves are 
going to be there , one way or the other, ” 
she said. “The Earth First! people have 
vowed they will plant wolves in Yellow- 
stone.” 

In a possibly related event, Wyoming 
Earth First! has distributed WANTED 
posters for “The Three Stooges of 
Wyoming,” Congressmen Dick Cheney, 
Alan Simpson, and Malcolm Wallop. The 
anti- wolf bigots are wanted for “crimes 
against Nature and the Greater Yellow- 
stone Ecosystem.” Interested parties 
should contact Wyoming EF!, 655 N. 
Cedar, Laramie, WY 82070, (307) 745- 
4484. 


John Zamba and Pamela Bell, with eighteen other San Diego EFlers, parked 
themselves outside the doors ofNewland California, developer of Lopez Ridge above 
Los Penasquitos Canyon, intending to stay until construction was stopped. Grading 
for the development is damaging vernal pools in which the Mesa Mint, a federal 
Endangered species, grows. 


But now the great diversity that de- 
veloped over thousands of years faces 
total oblivion. Since 1974, developers 
have graded, paved, and built on top of 
two-thirds of the chaparral community. 
Within ten years, condominiums will 
stretch from the beaches to the moun- 
tains, leaving only patches of plants in 
vacant lots and overgrazed “preserves.” 
Only one thing stands in the way of total 
destruction: San Diego Earth First! 

Developers were prepared to destroy 
the Chaparral Ecosystem’s last coastal 
canyon and fresh water lagoon. The 
American Newland Corporation, for- 
merly Genstar, had secured permits for 
the development of Lopez Ridge, over- 
looking Penasquitos Canyon, when 
now-Senator Pete (the wimp) Wilson 
was mayor of San Diego. Lopez Ridge 
is one of the last remaining areas con- 
taining vernal pool mini-ecosystems. A 
vernal pool is a small, shallow basin that 
collects water during infrequent winter 
rain storms. Because of a clay layer di- 
rectly underneath, the water only dissi- 
pates through evaporation. During the 
process of evaporation, rings of rare 
flowers grow around the quickly disap- 
pearing pools and small crustaceans 
hatch, mature, and die over the period 
of a couple weeks. Of southern Califor- 
nia’s vernal pools, 95% have already 
been wasted, and two pools were re- 
cently illegally graded on Lopez Ridge. 
Penasquitos Canyon survives in a less 
than pristine state. The canyon has been 
overgrazed since the time of the Spanish 
and now the canyon slopes are almost 
completely devoid of chaparral. Penas- 
quitos creek has been fouled by cow shit 
and human habitation upstream. Yet it 
remains as vital open space that, with 
time, could be rehabilitated to its 
former condition ... if the developers 
are stopped! 

So, on May 5, 18 EF! activists de- 
scended on the American Newland of- 


INTERNATIONAL WOLF 
CAMPAIGN CONTINUES 

In successfully halting the Gray Wolf 
slaughter in the Muskwa this year, 
Friends of the Wolf and Earth First! 
set into motion a series of events that 
could change the face of North Amer- 
ican environmentalism. 

The wolf campaign involved an effort 
by Friends of the Wolf/Earth First! to 
send into the backcountry a support 
group for three California women who 
would draw attention to the hunt by 
parachuting into the Muskwa to inter- 
fere with the hunters. A late donation 
of $15,000 allowed FOW/EF! to hire an 
attorney Don Rosenbloom, to challenge 
the government in court. As FOW/EF! 
was not a Canadian group, Paul George, 
Western Canada Wilderness Committee 
director, agreed to stand in for the 
group. 

The WCWC was granted standing 
and the judge ruled that the govern- 
ment’s permit to conduct the hunt was 
invalid. This was the first time ever that 
an environmental group was given 
standing in a British Columbia court. 
(Standing is a legal concept meaning 
that the person/entity has a legitimate 
interest in the outcome of the contested 
action.) 

It may seem incredible to litigation- 
happy mainstream environmental 
groups in the United States, but no pub- 
lic interest group was allowed standing 
in any court in Canada until 1986. While 
some in the deep ecology movement 
may look askance at litigation, it is still 
the biggest gun in our arsenal and the 
Canadian environmental movement has 
been operating without it. 

The other development of conse- 
quence is the cooperation of two grass- 
roots environmental groups, one Cana- 
dian, the other from the US, both out 
of the mainstream. Lines of communica- 
tion have been opened as a result of 



ACID RAIN CURE CALLS 
FOR MORE AIR 
POLLUTION 

Earth First! has been missing the 
boat on acid rain. Worse, EF! has been 
part of an international disinformation 
campaign spewing lies, such as that 
there is a direct correlation between the 
level of sulfur dioxide emissions and the 
degree of acidity in atmospheric precipi- 
tation. Because of this wrongheaded- 
ness, we’ve been succumbing to a sense 
of global impotence. 

Our worries are over. Thanks to a 
guest editorial by the renowned 
philosopher of concretenism, William G 
Hime, in the January 1988 Concrete 
Construction, all who have been worry- 
ing about acid rain can relax. The an- 
swer to our air woes is simplicity itself: 
Portland cement. 

Hime’s premise is succinctly stated: 
“Because there are not enough bases 
in the air to neutralize the acids, we 
have acid rain.” He points out that in 
the 1940s and 50s there wasn’t much 
acid rain. During that period, ten mil- 
lion tons of Portland cement kiln dust 
were spewed into the air over the US. 
This “neutralized as much as 25% of the 
acidic matter in the air over the United 
States.” 

But wouldn’t you know it. The govern- 
ment spoiled everything. The Public 
Health Service and the EPA “mista- 
kenly thought the dust contained lead.” 
So they passed legislation which “virtu- 
ally eliminated these emissions,” and — 
whammo — an acid rain crisis. 

So, while the rest of you wimps con- 
tinue to lament the acid rain crisis, I’m 
going to take direct action. I’m going 
to pump my life savings into Portland 
cement stocks. I’m also pricing a high 
pressure hose to shoot portland cement 
kiln dust into my backyard. No more 
acid rain for this bird! 

— Jamie Sayen, New Hampshire 

SEAL SLAUGHTER 
DISCOVERED OFF NOVA 
SCOTIA 

In late April, hundreds of dead Harp 
Seal pups and small numbers of Grey 
and Hooded Seals washed ashore on 
Nova Scotia beaches between Sydney 
Harbour to Chedabucto Bay. The Harp 
Seals were blown ashore by a northeast 
gale. Members of the North Shore En- 
vironmental Web, a Nova Scotia en- 
vironmental group, found 49 of these 
in Sydney Harbor on April 17. All of 
the Harp Seals had skull fractures con- 
sistent with being clubbed. 

In Chedabucto Bay, hundreds of dead 
seals washed ashore, according to local 
residents with whom Web members 
spoke. Government workers removed 
all the seals. Residents spoke of pick-up 
trucks loaded with dead “pups” and 
“whitecoats.” Nothing like this, we 
were told, had ever occurred before. We 
were not able to obtain pictures to iden- 
tify the seal species, but we believe 
these were also mostly Harp Seals. 
Grey Seals are not known to pup on 
the ice on the eastern side of Cape Bre- 
ton. 

Government authorities in Nova 
Scotia tried to cover up the extent of 
the seal kill, and misleadingly pre- 
sented the dead seals as Greys, on 
which there exists a bounty. The Web 
believes, however, that a large-scale 
Harp Seal kill took place on the ice to 
the northeast of Cape Breton, in the 
direction of Newfoundland. 

Federal Fisheries denied by letter in 
October, 1987, that any government 
“cull” of Grey Seals was to take place 
on Sable Island, or at any of the other 
known Grey Seal colonies during the 
Grey Seal winter pupping season. In 
May, they denied that any such kill had 
taken place. 

The Web maintains that Federal 
Fisheries at least knew about this Harp 
Seal kill and may have carried it out. 
This slaughter may indicate the start 
of large-scale “culls” of Harp 
whitecoats, plus any available older 
Harp Seals, Hooded Seals, or Grey 
Seals, prompted by the alleged impact 
of seals on the commercial fishery. Pro- 
sealing forces have warned of the neces- 
sity of a government organized kill of 
Harps, with the ending of the commer- 
cial whitecoat hunt. The dead seals that 
washed ashore in April suggest that 
such a kill has taken place. 

— David Orton, RR#3, Saltsprings, 
Pictou County, Nova Scotia, Canada, 
BOK IPO. 
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CALIFORNIA COUGARS 
THREATENED AGAIN 

Despite widespread opposition, the 
CA Fish and Game Commission has 
again approved the hunting of mountain 
lions, this time offering 190 permits. Ac- 
cording to Commissioner Harold 
Cribbs, “Hunting of these mountain 
lions will only supplant the other mor- 
tality factors. There will be no long- 
term detriment to the species.” 

San Diego EF! and many others dis- 
agreed. At the April 8 hearing, more 
than forty people testified against the 
hunt and presented petitions with over 
100,000 signatures of lion advocates. 

EFIers were harassed by police dur- 
ing a demonstration before the hearing. 
The cops issued tickets for walking the 
center median, and for a motorist who 
slowed to ask about parking. 

However, no one was officially 
blamed for the bright red “Stop the 
Hunt” messages that were painted on 
the building entranceway. 

The hunt was blocked last fall by a 
court decision, which found that Fish 
& Game had failed to adequately assess 
the hunt’s cumulative impacts (Yule 
’87). Hunt opponents must now deter- 
mine if a lawsuit will again be possible. 

On the same day as they made their 
decision, the Fish & Game Commission 
and Dept, of Fish & Game filed suit 
against the Mountain Lion Preservation 
Foundation because the Foundation op- 
posed the hunt. The suit sets an appal- 
ling precedent of attacking a citizens’ 
group for participating in a public pol- 
icy-making process. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write to Gov- 
ernor George Deukmejian, State 
Capitol, Sacramento, CA 95814. Insist 
that he stop the hunt and the lawsuit 
by Fish & Game. 

NPS THREATENS ALASKA 
WILDERNESS 

The National Park Service recently 
released draft environmental impact 
statements concerning Wilderness 
suitability of Gates of the Arctic and 
Wrangell-St Elias National Park lands 
not given Wilderness designation as 
part of the Alaska National Interest 
Lands Conservation Act (ANILCA) of 
1980. ANILCA established Gates of the 
Arctic and Wrangell-St Elias National 
Parks, as well as other NPS units, and 
directed the NPS to do an inventory of 
the remaining roadless lands in National 
Parks in Alaska and to make recom- 
mendations to Congress as to their 
suitability for Wilderness. 

These inventories and recommend- 
ations are the Park Service equivalent 
of the Forest Service’s RARE II (sec- 
ond Roadless Area Review and Evalu- 
ation). Unfortunately, the NPS seems 
to be as guilty as the FS in failing to 
recommend adequate amounts of 
Wilderness. 

For example, within the Gates of the 
Arctic National Park and Preserve are 
1,052,561 acres which are presently 
roadless and not protected as desig- 
nated Wilderness. The draft EIS pro- 
poses Wilderness designation for 
330,846 acres in the Oolah Valley in the 
northeast portion of the Park, but rec- 
ommends against Wilderness for 
721,932 acres in the southwest comer 
of the Park along the Kobuk River head- 
waters, often called the “boot,” and in 
the Anaktuvuk Pass-Chandler Lake 
area. 

The Park Service says that it plans 


a few minor developments which might 
compromise wilderness values. We 
might presume that this is why it has 
not recommended Wilderness for these 
areas. The NPS wants to build a dock 
and campground on Lake Selby — one 
of the large lakes near the Kobuk head- 
waters. The document says the develop- 
ment would probably impact 29 acres 
and that planes landing on the lake 
would reduce the wilderness solitude. 
For these reasons, the NPS recom- 
mends against Wilderness designation 
for 600,000 acres in the boot area! Yet, 
ironically, planes are allowed to land in 
all of the Park, even those areas now 
protected as Wilderness, and the NPS 
will allow that to continue. Due largely 
to the many loopholes in ANILCA, the 
NPS also allows ATVs, snowmobiles, 
motorboats, and other motorized ve- 
hicles to use all the new National Parks 
in Alaska. Clearly, the NPS should rec- 
ommend banning use of planes and 
other motorized vehicles instead of rec- 
ommending against Wilderness desig- 
nation. 

If one reads between the lines, the 
real reason the boot is left out of Wilder- 
ness recommendations is a giant copper 
deposit to the west of the Park which 
will be developed someday if cheap ac- 
cess can be provided. The state, Native 
corporations like NANA — which owns 
some of these deposits — and mining 
companies have talked about building 
a highway from the Pipeline Haul road 
to the Kobuk River. The cheapest route 
would cross this boot. Of course, the 
NPS does not mention any of this in 
the draft EIS. 

Though the document says the Anak- 
tuvuk Pass/Chandler Lake area posses- 
ses wilderness qualities, it recommends 
against wilderness for the 100,000 acres 
in this area. Again one suspects the real 
reason for recommending non-wilder- 
ness is that the Eskimos as Anaktuvuk 
Pass use ATVs regularly for “subsis- 
tence” hunting through this area. Un- 
doubtedly, the NPS would find it more 
difficult to accept the degradation to 
the landscape which is occurring from 
such use if the area were designated 
Wilderness instead of simply Park land. 

The National Park Service is failing- 
in its clutiesUU ' directeWbWCohgress, 
just as the US Forest Service failed in 
RARE II. Congress directed the NPS 
to recommend all those "areas which 
qualify as Wil derness. It did not in- 
struct the NPS to determine if these 
a reas would be better used in some 
(hheiyxapacity.-By not recommending 
Wilderness designation for all areas 
that qualify the NPS denies Congress 
the Opportunity to decide how these 
lands should be used. The NPS is mak- 


^ I .rrng Regs^Jjp n pro test. 

f SUPPORT BILL TO 
REVERSE REAGAN 
PQP-UL^JON POLICY./ 

* 'In 1984, at the United .Nations Popu- 
lation Conference in Mexico City, the 
United States announced a radical pol- 
icy change on international family plan- 
ning funding. Foreign non-governmen- 
tal organizations would no longer re- 
ceive AID (Agency for International 
Development) funding if their activities 
included any abortion-related services, 
including counseling and referral, even 
if these services were funded with sepa- 
rate, non-US government money. 

Historically, US aid has funded a 
range of contraceptive and family plan- 
ning services but has not been allowed 
to be used to fund abortions. Some of 
the major family planning organiza- 
tions, including International Planned 
Parenthood Federation (IPPF), decided 
they could not comply with the new US 
policy and lost over $17 million in aid. 

The resulting reduction of family 
planning services has dramatically im- 
pacted poor families in developing coun- 
tries. A 1987 study by the University 
of Michigan School of Public Health pre- 
dicted the reduced services would re- 
sult in an additional 311,000 unwanted 
births, nearly 1200 maternal deaths 
from complications of unwanted pre- 
gnancies, and 69,000 additional abor- 
tions in the first three years. The new 
policy has also meant the US has for- 
feited its leadership role in legitimizing 
contraception. 

The Sena te Foreign Aid Authoriza- 
tion Bill (S_ 1274) would reverse the 
Mexico City policy. It would also pro- 
vide renewed funding for the UN Fund 
for Population Activities (UNFPA), and 
authorize $450 million for a special Sub- 
Saharan Africa development program 
with provisions to expand voluntary 
family planning. The House passed a 
foreign aid bill with no change in the 
current policy and no funding for 
UNFPA. To remedy this, Representa- 
tives Chet Atkins (D-MA) and Olympia 
Snowe (R-ME) have introduced legisla- 
tion to overturn this policy by stipulat- 
ing that restrictions applied to foreign 
family planning programs must be com- 
parable to those under US domestic 
family planning programs. (In recent 
court action, Title X regulations similar 
to the Mexico City policy were held to 
be unconstitutional. Title X governs US 
family planning programs.) 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 1) The leader- 
ship of Senator Cranston (D-CA) is 
key in passage of the Foreign Aid Bill. 
Ask him to press for early Senate ac- 
tion on S 1274. 2) Write your US sen - 
ators urging thei r support of S 1274 
and a reversal oT the Mekico City pol- 
icy. 3) Ask your representative his or 
her position on the Atkins-Snowe bill. 
Share your views. Senators are at US 
Senate, Washington, DC 20510; repre- 
sentatives are at House of Representa-, 
tives, DC 20515. 

— Write Now bulletin, California ) 


offset tremendous losses. The Popula- 
tion Reference Bureau estimates that 
we are adding ^30.137 people to the 
world ev ery day (84 . million per year) . 
The lack Death was the worst disaster 
ever to strike the human race; it has 
been estimated that 75 million people 
died in Europe and Asia. At today’s 
population growth rate, we could re- 
place that many people in a little less 
than 11 months. More recently, the 1918- 
19 influenza pandemic resulted in 15 to 
25 million deaths worldwide — equiva- 
lent to the number of people we add in 
about 3 months. . . . The terrible famine 
in China from 1877 to 1878 killed be- 
tween 9 and 13 million people. At today’s 
rate, we add that many people in a 
minimum of 40 days. The tidal wave in 
Pakistan in 1970 killed 200,000 people; 
replacement time — 21 hours.” 

Baldi compares these replacement 
times to estimates on AIDS: 50,000 
cases reported worldwide, and proba- 
bly another 300,000 to 500,000 people 
with AIDS-related symptoms. Baldi 
concludes that even under “worst-case” 
scenarios (i.e. , maximum spread and ef- 
fect), AIDS deaths would never meet 
or exceed the world birthrate. 

[Ed. note: It could be argued that the 
Black Death does provide evidence that 
an epidemic could reduce human popu- 
lation. If an epidemic, spreading 
t hrough th,e sarna areas where the Black 
Death raged over 600 years ago, now 
killed proportionally as m,o.ny people as 
di d that 'Dlaauf . Europe would lose hun- 
d reds of millions of people. in an inter- 
v al much shorter than replacement 
time. The plague killed one-third to one- 
Eaifof Europe’s population urithin a few 
years of its outbreak. Furthermore, in 
these times of international commerce 
and travel, epidemics might more eas- 
ily become pandemics .] 

ENDANGERED SPECIES 
ACT NEEDS SUPPORT 

The Endangered Species Act is still 
up for reauthorization. The House of 
Representatives passed a reauthoriza- 
tion bill, but the Senate has thus far 
failed to do so. Readers should write 
or call their senators (US Senate, 
Washington, DC 20510; 202-224-3121) in 
support of a strong reauthorization bill. 
The Endangered Species Act 
Reauthorization Coalition, comprised 
of the Natural Resources Defense Coun- 
cil (NRDC) and other large conserva- 
tion organizations, considers the bill 
under consideration, S 675, to be 
adequate. Urge senators to support this 
without weakening amendments. The 
following proposed amendments 
threaten the ESA: delay use of Turtle 
Excluder Devices (TEDs) by Gulf of 
Mexico shrimpers; allow sport hunting 
of Gray Wolves (listed as an Endangered 
species in the 48 states except Min- 
nesota, where only Threatened ) and 
Grizzly Bears (listed as Threatened); 
delay "efforts to bring pesticide use and 
registration into compliance with the 
Act’s species protection requirements; 
and prevent protection of the Spotted 
Owl, which lives in old growth forests 
sought by timber companies in the 
Pacific Northwest, as well as other parts 
of the West. If environmentalists do not 
win Senate passage soon, the bill will 
not pass this year. Failure of Congress 
to reauthorize the Act encourages the 
Administration to minimize its protec- 
tions through administrative “discre- 
tion,” limits funding, and wastes conser- 
vationists’ efforts. 

— adapted from alert by NRDC, 1350 
New York Ave, NW, DC 20005 


I use the Gates of the Arctic as my 
example because I know it well. I have 
been to Lake Selby, Chandler Lake and 
Oolah Valley. They are all wild and beau- 
tiful and richly deserve Wilderness de- 
signation. 

The Park Service has made similarly 
poor recommendations for other Na- 
tional Parks in Alaska. For example, in 
the Wrangell-St Elias NP are 2,696,000 
acres of roadless but unprotected 
wilderness, yet the NPS recommends 
only 273,000 acres for Wilderness. Much 
of the land left out of Wilderness rec- 


continued on page 12 


STATISTICS SUGGEST 
AIDS IS NO ANSWER TO 
POPULATION 

The essays on AIDS and human popu- 
lation in Earth First! have sparked 
widespread discussion in alternative 
publications, but perhaps the strongest 
argument so far has appeared in the 
Audubon Activist (March/ Anril 1988). 
Written by Pat Baldi, director of Audu- 
bon’s population program, the article 
states that, “O ur population growth 
rate is now so high that it can quicklv 


Chandler Lake, Gates of the Arctic National Park , 
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Tribal Lore. . . 

Continued from page 11 

ommendations has small inholdings, 
such as mining claims and Native Cor- 
poration land claims. Again the NPS 
says it wants to build campgrounds in 
a few areas, a couple of patrol cabins 
etc., and because of these minor intru- 
sions, it recommends against Wilder- 
ness for the bulk of the roadless country. 
The NPS could develop and delete only 
these small areas and recommend 
Wilderness designation for most of the 
land under consideration. Better yet, 
it could cancel the developments, ban 
motorized vehicles, and designate all 
areas as Wilderness. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Gates of the 
Arctic and Wrangell-St Elias are only 
2 of 13 National Park units in Alaska 
participating in this review process. 
The National Park Service will soon 
release EISs for the other units: Cape 
Krusenstern National Monument, 
Noatak National Preserve, Kobuk Val- 
ley National Park, Bering Land 
Bridge National Preserve, Denali Na- 
tional Park & Preserve, Lake Clark 
NP & P, Katmai NP & P, Aniakchak 
NM and Preserve, Kenai Fjords NP, 
Glacier Bay NP & P, and Yukon-Char- 
ley Rivers N Preserve. These cover a 
huge amount of de facto wilderness 
that may be forever compromised be- 
cause the NPS is ignoring its respon- 
sibilities. Please write the NPS Alaska 
Regional Office, 2525 Gambell St. Room 
107, Anchorage, AK 99503. Ask that the 
date for comments on released drafts 
be extended past the July 9 deadline. 
Ask for copies of the draft EISs on 
which you wish to comment. The NPS 
usually receives only a hundred or so 
comments per EIS, so if 15 or 20 readers 
write, it could make a major difference. 
In your letter and in your subsequent 
comments, recommend that all of the 
Parks in Alaska be designated 100% 
Wilderness. 

— George Wuerthner 

FISHING BRIDGE 
UPDATE 

Persons who commented on the draft 
environmental impact statement con- 
taining the National Park Service’s pro- 
posal for Grizzly Bear habitat near Fish- 
ing Bridge in Yellowstone National Park 
received a “Summary EIS” which says 
that the new Park Service proposal is 
to keep open the recreational vehicle 
(RV) park but remove the campground, 
and postpone building a new 
campground elsewhere in the Park until 
visitor use “demands” it. While the sum- 
mary EIS shows that Alternative E (re- 
moval of both the RV park and the 
campground without replacement in 
Yellowstone Park) was most favored by 
the public, it doesn’t say why the Park 
Service still refuses to adopt it. The 
deadline for comments on the new pro- 
posal was May 25, which was unreason- 
ably early. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write to the 
Park Superintendent (YNP, Yellow- 
stone, WY 82190) and say that you still 
want Alternative E. Ask to see the 
Park Service’s responses to public 
comments on the draft EIS. Request 
a supplementary EIS that addresses 
concerns that others raised about the 
final EIS. Suggest that the Park Ser- 
vice close both the Fishing Bridge and 
Grant Village facilities and restore 
both these Griz habitats to their orig- 
inal condition. 

— Tony Povilitis, Director, Campaign 
for Yellowstone’s Bears, POB 416, Boul- 
der, CO 80306 

RETURN TO FISHING 
BRIDGE 

The final decision of the National 
Park Service (NPS) on the Fishing 
Bridge situation in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park was released on May 25. Sur- 
prise! The RV (Road Vermin) Park is 
to remain open. 

Appalled at the decision, Montana 
EF! protested on May 27, opening day. 
This protest marked the fourth season 
of EF! protests in Yellowstone over fail- 
ure of the NPS to close overnight 
facilities at Fishing Bridge, which is 
situated in some of the best Grizzly 
Bear habitat in the Greater Yellowstone 
Ecosystem. 

Six EF!ers approached Fishing 
Bridge undetected and Surrounded a 
sign near the bridge. Wearing a bear 
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Randall Restless undergoing eviction. 

suit, I chained myself to the sign, while 
another “bear” unfurled a banner proc- 
laiming “Bear Habitat, No Camping 
Please.” The Angel of Bear Death wel- 
comed passing RVs to Fishing Bridge 
and threatened me with extermination 
as I pleaded for return of my home. 

Soon, a ranger noticed us and asked 
us to disband as we had no permit to 
demonstrate. Everyone obliged but me. 

A herd of rangers assembled, out came 
the $2000 bolt cutters, and I was 
busted. The Chief Ranger transported 
me to Mammoth Jail, where I was fined 
$50 for lack of a permit. The others se- 
cured a permit and continued the demo. 

At nearby Lake Hotel, meanwhile, 
another drama was unfolding. Three 
days earlier, a female Grizzly was fish- 
ing in a creek near the hotel. She was 
approaching estrus and her attentions 
were sought by a highly aggressive 
male who charged several vehicles, in- 
cluding a patrol car. Way to go Griz! 

The NPS drugged and relocated the 
female, hoping the male would leave. 
Instead, he stayed and she returned the 
day of our demo, also opening day of 
the hotel. At last word, the NPS was 
setting a culvert trap. EF! says: let the 
bears fish and mate in peace, and close 
the hotel. 

EF! should keep the heat on the NPS 
to close Fishing Bridge. New leaders/or- 
ganizers are needed in this campaign. 
Contact me: Box 6151, Bozeman, MT 
59715. 

— Randall Restless 

SNAKE RIVER BIRDS OF 
PREY AREA 
THREATENED 

In 1980, then Secretary of Interior 
Cecil Andrus withdrew by executive 
order 482,000 acres of public lands to 
protect the prey base (mainly ground 
squirrels and jaekrabbits) for the birds 
of prey nesting in the Snake River Can- 
yon, 26,000 acres of which had received 
special designation in 1971 as nesting 
habitat for raptors under Public Land 
Order 5133. The whole complex is refer- 
red to as the Snake River Birds of Prey 
Area, and it is administered under the 
Bureau of Land Management, which 
has the responsibility to assure conser- 
vation of the Area’s resources for the 
benefit of raptors. Certain human ac- 
tivities and land uses are not excluded 
from the Area — livestock grazing, 
hunting and other “recreational” ac- 
tivities involving ORV traffic, some 
mining and mineral leasing, and the 
training activities of the Idaho Army 
National Guard. 

Through a Memorandum of Under- 
standing (MOU) between BLM and the 
Idaho National Guard, reviewed every 
five years and currently in effect until 
2015, military training activities involv- 
ing tanks and artillery have been carried 
out since the 1950s in the so-called “Or- 
chard Training Area” (OTA), 138,000 
acres situated in the middle of the Snake 
River Birds of Prey Area (SRBOPA). 
More than a year ago the Guard an- 
nounced that it planned to “upgrade” 
existing facilities in the OTA and to con- 
struct new ones in order to meet its 
needs for a new target range, and to 
relocate (from Gowen field in Boise to 
the OTA) its personnel mobilization 
center and equipment storage facilities. 

At public and agency scoping sessions 
preliminary to the development of an 


EIS, public and private sources recom- 
mended that the impact statement con- 
sider the entire range of Guard ac- 
tivities in the Area, past, ongoing, and 
future. The Guard chose, instead, to 
consider in the EIS only the restricted 
environmental issues directly related to 
the proposed new construction and up- 
grading. 

One of the two or three outstanding 
environments in the world for diverse 
and abundant raptor populations, the 
SRBOPA has been threatened in recent 
years by several interrelated factors, 
both human-caused and natural. Chief 
among these are fires, which have de- 
vastated large areas of native sage- 
brush/grasslands and caused conver- 
sion to exotic stands of cheatgrass and 
mustards, but also ORV traffic and re- 
lated “recreational” abuses, and re- 
cently severe drought. Contributing 
significantly to these problems have 
been the activities of the Idaho National 
Guard since 1953. No strategic manage- 
ment plan exists to address these de- 
leterious actions, which are cumulative 
in their effects. 

The Guard’s strategy is to keep its 
proposed action a low profile local issue 
in Idaho, where it can use its clout in 
bolstering the state’s depressed econ- 
omy to maximum advantage, so that it 
can quickly proceed with its planned 
construction. Indeed, there is evidence 
on the ground that the Guard has al- 
ready begun roadwork. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Immediately 
contact (phone): Colonel Richard H 
Brown, Deputy Chief of Staff, En- 
gineering, Idaho Army National 
Guard, POB 45, Boise, Idaho 83707- 
9507 (208-389-5286). Request a copy of 
the EIS — Orchard Draining Area 
Facilities Development. Request an 
extension of the public comment 
period (which was originally April 22) 
because of the international signifi- 
cance of the Area and the limited pub- 
lic notice given. Inquire about the 
public availability of the EMAP (En- 
vironmental Management and 
Analysis Plan) documents which ad- 
dress the impact of the Guard’s ac- 
tivities on the 138,000 acres of OTA. 

Also contact Idaho State Director, 
BLM, 3380 Americana Terrace, Boise, 
ID 83706. BLM is a “cooperating 
agency” in the EIS proposal. Express 
concern about the inadequacies of the 
EIS. Ask what BLM is doing to insure 
that the Guard’s activities conform to 
the Memorandum of Understanding. 
State your opposition to the Guard’s 
use of the Birds of Prey Area. 

— adapted from alert by Advisory 
Group on Birds of Prey, Cornell U, 159 
Sapsucker Woods Rd, Ithaca, NY 14850. 

GRIZ WIN IN GRIZ VS ORV 

Critical spring and fall Grizzly Bear 
range has been closed to off-road ve- 
hicles (ORVs) in a portion of Montana’s 
Swan Range. A local conservation 
group, Swan View Coalition, has 
worked for the closure for four years, 
documenting Grizzly and ORV uses of 
the “Noisy Face” portion of the Swan 
Range. The Flathead National Forest 
Supervisor, faced with mounting scien- 
tific evidence of harm to the bear, tem- 
porarily closed 3700 acres of spring 
range to motorized uses from April 1 
through July 1 of 1987. The Montana 
Trail Bike Riders Association got that 


I" closure overturned by the Regional 
| Forester, but Swan View and the Na- 
® tional Midlife Federation filed suit and 
jjj won a reinstatement of the closure at 
g. the Chief’s level. 

S Subsequently, the District Ranger at- 
tempted to develop a long-term man- 
agement plan which would maintain 
most of the past ORV use. He also pro- 
posed downgrading the area from Man- 
agement Situation 1 Grizzly habitat to 
Situation 2, since Situation 1 is consi- 
dered “essential” to the survival of the 
bear and “management decisions [there 
must] favor the needs of the grizzly ...” 

Conservationists managed to get the 
downgrading proposal overturned by 
the Regional Forester. Forest Service 
(FS) wildlife biologists found that the 
Ranger’s proposal “may adversely af- 
fect” the bear, triggering mandatory 
formal Section 7 (Endangered Species 
Act) consultation with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service (FWS). The FWS 
promptly ruled that the proposed level 
of ORV use was “likely to jeopardize 
the . . . grizzly bear.” 

The Forest Service and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service developed a program 
which consists mainly of closing, every 
year, the same 3700 acres of spring and 
fall Grizzly habitat in the Krause Basin 
area of the Noisy Face from April 1 to 
July 1 and September 1 to November 
30. A longstanding motorcycle race held 
in the area prior to 1985, when Swan 
View intervened, is also now perma- 
nently prohibited. Additionally, the 
FWS prohibited the FS from marking 
ORV trails on the ground, which would 
essentially advertise the area as an 
ORV playground. 

Accomplishments have been made in 
ending the use of the Noisy Face as an 
ORV play area, but a number of ORV 
trails still open for July and August 
should be closed. Many trails in the area 
are rutted knee-deep and contribute to 
soil erosion and destruction of plant life. 

Swan View notes that, while these 
ORV restrictions resulted from a good 
example of federally mandated cooper- 
ation between FS and FWS biologists, 
they also indicate the need for the pro- 
tection offered the Grizzly by the En- 
dangered Species Act. Without the 
clout of a “jeopardy” opinion, the biol- 
ogists would not have influenced the 
District Ranger. It took four years to 
take the first step in protecting only 
3700 acres of bear habitat, with the 
ESA in place. This removes any doubt 
of what would happen to bears and their 
habitat should the FWS and Montana 
Department of Fish, Wildlife and Parks 
be successful in their current attempt 
to remove the Grizzly from the 
“threatened” list. 

The Trail Bike Riders Association is 
expected to appeal the Noisy Face plan. 
Swan View and others are prepared to 
undertake, as last year, the unusual task 
of intervening on behalf of the Forest 
Service to keep the ORV restrictions 
in place. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write a letter 
of support for the ORV closures to 
Flathead Supervisor Brannon, POB 
147, Kalispell, MT 59901. Urge him to 
strengthen and expand the closures 
so that no ORVs are ever permitted 
in Grizzly habitat on the Flathead. 
The Trail Bike Riders have an inti- 
mate relationship with Montana rep- 
resentative Ron Marlenee, alias “Joe 
Montana,” the I WANT RECRE- 
ATION FOR THE FAMILY WITH 
THE FAT WIFE AND FOUR ICE 
CREAM SMEARED KIDS Con- 
gressman. The Grizzly Bear, and in 
this case the Forest Service, need your 
support. 

— Keith Hammer, Chairman, Swan 
View Coalition, POB 1901, Kalispell, MT 
59901 

FLATHEAD NF MUST 
REVISE TRAVEL PLAN 

One year after it was authorized, the 
Flathead National Forest is revising the 
1987 Travel Plan it expected to use for 
several years. The early revision is a 
direct result of the Regional Forester’s 
ruling in favor of an appeal of the 1987 
Travel Plan by the Swan View Coalition. 
The Regional Forester instructed 
Flathead Supervisor Ed Brannon to 
complete the revision by September 30, 
1988. 

The Swan View appeal charged that 
1) the Travel Plan does not comply with 
wildlife open road density requirements 
of the Flathead Forest Plan, and 2) the 
Flathead’s inventory of roads and trails 


is grossly inadequate and results in the 
ignorance of significant motorized vehi- 
cle impacts to forest resources, violat- 
ing the National Environmental Policy 
Act, the National Forest Management 
Act and the Endangered Species Act. 

Swan View conducted a “Travelways 
Inventory” • (TWI) on the Flathead in 
1985, utilizing FS aerial photos and on- 
the-ground inspections to map the ac- 
tual road and ORV trail system on the 
Noisy Face geographic unit. A 
“jeopardy” opinion by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service followed, and portions of the 
Noisy Face are now closed to motorized 
uses during critical bear use periods. 
(See “Griz vs ORV,” this issue.) 

However, the Flathead refused to 
conduct such an inventory for the rest 
of the Forest. Hence, Swan View inven- 
toried the 186,600 acres of FS land in 
the Swan Valley and found that the FS 
has about 300 miles of apparent roads 
and trails in need of on-the-ground in- 
spection where the FS claimed it has 
only 30 miles in need of inspection! 
Swan View will inspect the apparent 
travelways this summer to determine 
which are actually receiving use. 

The Flathead NF manages over two 
million acres of occupied Grizzly habitat 
in the Northern Continental Divide 
(Glacier-Bob Marshall) Ecosystem. 
This acreage accounts for over twice 
that managed by the other four National 
Forests in the ecosystem and twice the 
acreage managed by Glacier National 
Park. Roads are perhaps the single 
greatest threat to the Grizzly’s ability 
to use its habitat and to be secure from 
illegal killing. Hence, road obliteration 
on the Flathead is a focal point in bear 
recovery. 

At the heart of Swan View’s approach 
is a Forest Service Manual directive 
which requires that the FS: “. . . Rees- 
tablish vegetative cover on any unneces- 
sary roadway or area disturbed by road 
construction on National Forest System 
lands within 10 years after the termina- 
tion of the activity that required its use 
or construction.” 

When Supervisor Ed Brannon 
claimed that all abandoned roads over 
ten years old on the Flathead had rees- 
tablished adequate vegetative cover, 
Swan View supplied photos of “aban- 
doned” roads on the Noisy Face unit 
which were barren and still receiving 
motorized uses. The Flathead promptly 
dispatched a front-end-loader and the 
roads were ripped up and seeded. The 
Flathead is still balking, however, at 
prohibiting ORV use of these “aban- 
doned” roads. 

— Keith Hammer, Swan View Coali- 
tion 


be impounded behind a 615 foot high 
concrete embolism. Twenty-five miles 
southwest of Denver, it is one of the 
last undeveloped canyons on the state’s 
East Slope. Over 11,000 acres of ripa- 
rian habitat, home of up to 11 species 
listed as Threatened or Endangered, 
would be flooded. Underneath would be 
the drowned world of the Bald Eagle 
and Peregrine Falcon, Mountain Lion, 
and Greenback Cutthroat Trout. The 
Pawnee Montane Skipper Butterfly 
would lose over half of its remaining 
habitat. 

The monster was proposed by the 
Denver Water Board and Metropolitan 
Water Providers, and backed by the 
Denver based, rape-and-run “Cor- 
porados” who influenced the regional 
director of the US Fish & Wildlife Ser- 
vice to order a “no jeopardy” biological 
assessment of Endangered species 
months before completion of the study. 
Earth First !ers were among the ada- 
mant witnesses at public hearings held 
in March and April. Speakers averaged 
ten to one against the dam. 

Thanks to travel support from New 
Mexico Earth First!, I arrived in Den- 
ver in time for the Muir Day action, 
where someone with a long mustache 
allegedly spiked the lone pine on the 
lawn of the headquarters. The week be- 
fore, Colorado EF! stretched a 60 foot 
banner across the South Platte, “Two 
Forks Dam? Hell No!” As focus shifted 
to liberal Governor Roy, handed final 
veto power over the proposal by the 
Army Corps of Engineers, our next ac- 
tion was at the governor’s mansion. 
There, we stormed his yard with a 20 
foot banner. A meeting ensued in which 
Roy was able to make the murder of a 
river system sound necessary and even 
sensitive! His final argument was, “we 
have to weigh the loss of a canyon 
against the water needs of our beautiful 
bluegrass lawns.” Our point exactly. 
Luke and Kathy then handed him peti- 
tions signed by over 3000 people oppos- 
ing the project. Participants from the 
coalition, 19 groups opposing the dam, 
swelled our ranks to over 100. We tried 
to overcome their tacit acceptance of 
alternative expansion of Cheesman Re- 
servoir and the Estabrook Project on 
the North Fork. Four stations filmed 
us stating the Earth First! demand, “No 
more dams here, or anywhere, ever!” 

Two weeks prior, coalition spokesman 
and Audubon Society president, Peter 
Berle, told the governor and the chief 
of Met-Water, “I’m not an extremist. I 
held public offices in New York before 
taking a leave from my law offices to 
head Audubon. Extremism is not the 
way to get things done.” 
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Dave Lucas and Colorado Earth First! deliver Two Forks Damn petitions to 
CO Governor Roy Romer. 


GOVERNOR ROY 
MUDDIES THE WATERS 

On June 10, Colorado Governor Roy 
Romer was to announce his decision to 
veto or forgo veto of the Two Forks Dam 
proposed for the South Platte River, ef- 
fectively crushing or launching this in- 
sidious project (see “Tribal Lore” col- 
umn in Eostar 88). However, his deci- 
sion was non-committal, and the situa- 
tion is now muddled. In effect, the gov- 
ernor approved the dam but placed 
enough restrictions on it to discourage 
the project. Roy appears to prefer the 
alternative Estabrook Project on the 
North Fork — which alternative would 
also be an environmental disaster. Roy’s 
decision left both proponents and oppo- 
nents of the Two Forks dam bitter. 

Construction of the dam would mean 
28 miles of the South Platte River would 


We disagreed. Destruction of a river 
canyon is extreme. Our response must 
be equally so. To help in the fight, write 
CO EF!, Box 1166, Boulder, CO 80306. 

— Lone Wolf Circles 

EF! DEFENDS BIG RIVER 
AND MARK TWAIN 

Big River Earth First! is named for 
the mighty Mississippi to our east and 
for all rivers that run wild and free, 
like the Big River that flows through 
Jefferson County, Missouri. Unfortu- 
nately that country river is so polluted 
that many people feel it is unsafe to eat 
fish from its waters. 

Much of the pollution is due to St Joe 
Lead Co, which years ago ran mining 
operations around the upper Big River. 
Lead tailings were stored in slag ponds 


with earthen dams. Heavy rains washed 
out a dam and the lead tailings swept 
into the river. 

St Joe Lead has conveniently 
changed its name to the Doe Run Co. 
Earlier this year the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration 
(OSHA) cited Doe Run for 313 safety 
violations and fined them $2.78 million 
their operation of this nation’s largest 
lead smelter, in Herculaneum, Mis- 
souri. 

Now the Forest Service and the 
Bureau of Land Management are en- 
dorsing a proposal that could allow Doe 
Run to mine over 100,000 acres of Mis- 
souri’s Mark Twain National Forest in 
an area near the Current River and the 
Eleven Point River system, which in- 
cludes Tupalo and Cupola Gum Ponds. 
The plan allows mines and mills, haul 
roads, mine shaft vents, and tailing stor- 
age near the Ozark and Blue Ridge 
trails. 

The lead mine is proposed in a 119,000 
acre area of Karst Topography, which 
is terrain riddled by sinkholes. Break- 
age of a tailings pond dam would con- 
taminate ground water supplies, includ- 
ing Big Springs on the Current River 
and Greer Spring on the Eleven Point 
River. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 

The final decision of the Forest Ser- 
vice and BLM about the lead mine 
proposal will be made this July or Au- 
gust. Please write your US senators 
and representatives and Senators 
Danforth and Bond and Representa- 
tive Taylor immediately (senators, Se- 
nate, DC 20510; representatives, DC 
20515). 

— fox who bites 

800 ATTEND EARTH DAY 
IN ST LOUIS 

On April 17, over 800 humans and 
an unknown number of squirrels, rab- 
bits, birds, and insects kicked off Earth 
Week with an Earth Day celebration in 
Laumeier County Park in St Louis 
County, Missouri. This free event was 
organized and funded by Big River 
Earth First! One Big River EF! coor- 
dinator, Orin Langelle, called on the 
crowd to boycott all Ralston Purina and 
HJ Heinz products for their part in the 
dolphin slaughter in the Eastern Trop- 
ical Pacific. Another Big River EF! 
coordinator, Mickey Bequette, was 
quoted the next day in the St Louis 
Post-Dispatch for her comment, “It 
looks like a gathering from th§ 1960s. ” 

— fox who bites 

SHELL DEFILES MANY 
OF ITS NAMESAKE 

A devastating spill of crude oil on 
April 23 into San Francisco Bay and sur- 
rounding marshlands by Shell Oil 
brought daily newspaper stories about 
bird rescue efforts and chances for re- 
habilitation, but NO public outrage at 
the irresponsible way the petrochemical 
industry operates here. To remedy this, 
a few frustrated Earth First!ers hastily 
organized a press conference at the spill 
site to create a forum for the environ- 
mental community to make statements. 

First estimated at at 21,000 gallons, 
then 175,000, now 300,000 and rising, 
the spill was caused by a procedure 
which, though in violation of federal 
law, had become routine, admitted Shell 
officials. A Shell spokesperson said 
that, since the oil company was paying 
for clean-up, he didn’t know what “all 
the fuss was about.” The “fuss” was 
about the death of a marsh, an entire 
ecosystem, which will take decades to 
recover, and the impact on waterfowl 
populations. San Francisco Bay is the 
most important estuary area on the 
Pacific Coast of North and South 
America for migratory birds, and April 
is nesting season. 

Earth First! was joined by a dozen 
mainstream organizations, including 
Greenpeace, Audubon Society, Sierra 
Club, and Oceanic Society. The press 
covered the event well and reported de- 
mands agreed upon by all the groups, 
including the acquisition and donation 
to the regional parks system of sur- 
rounding marshlands by Shell, as well 
as investigations and monitoring of the 
oil industry in the Bay Area. EF!, of 
course, went further and called for crim- 
inal prosecution for murder (Throw the 
bastards in jail!) and the removal of the 
refineries and the rest of the petrochem- 
ical industry from the Baylands. Bay 
Area EF! called for a boycott of Shell 
Oil and others who “maintain a destruc- 


tive business ... in a totally inapprop- 
riate place.” 

The environmental community and 
the media responded enthusiastically to 
EF!’s spearheading of the action, and 
regional agencies are now discussing 
civil prosecution, an idea perhaps in- 
spired by our demands. Who says EF! 
doesn’t work within the system? 

— Karen Pickett, EF! Bay Area, POB 
83, Canyon, CA 94516 

ENVIRONMENTAL AND 
PEACE ACTIVISTS RALLY 
AT CONCORD 

A huge May 1 rally at the Concord 
Naval Weapons Station in California, 
calling for a halt of arms shipments to 
El Salvador, included a strong environ- 
mental contingent, who planted trees 
at the station. Concord Station, which 
sent weapons to Vietnam and now sends 
them to Central America, has been the 
site of a constant vigil for many months 
by peace activists. Here, Bay Area 
EF!ers and other local activists have 
debated the nature of non-violence, and 
the appropriateness of property dam- 
age within that context, particularly 
since a section of tracks was torn up 
during a demonstration reacting to the 
incident last fall when a train ran over 
peace activist Brian Wilson, severing 
his legs. But different opinions not- 
withstanding, the alliance between en- 
vironmentalists, peace activists, anti- 
intervention groups, and religious anti- 
war groups seems healthy. 

— Karen Pickett, EF! Bay Area 


Letters . . . 

Continued from page 3 
she is “committed to a life of predation,” 
and considers “the burger to be one of 
the pinnacles of modem cuisine.” Thanks 
for the honesty, but I think your take on 
the book was colored by your addictions. 

Don’t be fooled by the title. It’s not a 
book about losing weight or a list of dos 
and don’ts about eating. It’s a book every 
Earth Firstler should read. 

—Sal Cobb 

Ed. response: It’s breeding season 
down on the hog farm, so Jimmy Dean 
can't take time away to respond. He asked 
me to say a few words in his stead: 
Jimmy’s review of Robbins’ excellent book 
was solicited and edited by an EF! writer 
who became a vegetarian 7 years ago and 
a vegan 5 years ago. (He completed a 
thesis during undergraduate studies ti- 
tled “Eating a Big Mac Is an Act of Vio- 
lence," and has made tofu from raw soy- 
beans!) This writer approved of Jimmy’s 
essay, thinking that a little humor would 
make the review more palatable to those 
who are loath to eschew, and wont to chew, 
meat. 

Dear Earth First! 

After reading your review of Diet For 
A New America, I felt intrigued and 
bought the book. Thanks for bringing it 
to my attention. 

Boy did it change how I feel/think about 
what I eat! A great book. 

— Edie Sloan 

Dear Editor, 

I wish to respond to Daniel Conner’s 
article, “Is AIDS The Answer To An En- 
vironmentalist’s Prayer?” (Yule 1987). I 
am worried about his reliance on teleol- 
ogy. I think it is possible t o sho w the . 
likehhooHmrtKe" evolutionoTa natural con- 
trol on human population without depart- 
ing from scientific orthodoxy. The method 
ofmodern science is based on the post- 
ulate that nature is explicable withoufn>“ 
- yoking a final causeTThis postulate 'does 
hot say that nothing in nature resembles 
a final cause. Human beings, for example, 
appeal- to act with purpose. 

The Earth, like a human being, appears 
to act with purpose. It may be useful to 
use Gaia as a metaphor for this purpose, 
but I think it is important not to invoke 
a final cause as an efficient cause. I am 
not making the objection that Conner 
suggests in his article when he says, “it 
may be justly objected that I have merely 
replaced one entelechy with another: Gaia 
instead of God.” Rather, I am saying that 
unless you mean Gaia as a metaphor for 
the natural process, Gaia is the same as 
God. In other words, unless one believes 
in a deity there must be an explanation 
for Gaia’s actions that does not rely on 
the presupposition of a telos. Such an exp- 
lanation is possible. 

Human beings have no major preda- 
tors. There is a huge niche waiting to be 
continued on page 17 
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GREENIES DESCEND 
TO NEW DEPTHS IN 
DEFENSE OF BATS 

For over 20 years, conservationists and 
speleologists have campaigned for the 
protection of the limestone caves of Mt 
Etna in central Queensland, Australia. 
These caves shelter 5 bat species — the 
Ghost Bat, Sheath-tailed Bat, Eastern 
Horseshoe Bat, Larger Bent-winged 
Bat and Little Bent-winged Bat. 

Mt Etna is a conical shaped mountain 
in an area renowned for its extensive 
limestone deposits. The flanks of Mt 
Etna are covered by Semi-evergreen 
Vine Thicket Rainforest, which contains 
perhaps the greatest number of edible 
native plants of any Australian rain- 
forest. According to Dr Len Webb, 
doyen of Australian biologists, species 
extinctions are likely, should blasting 
for limestone continue. There are 46 
known caves on Mt Etna, and its north- 
ern face is the most densely cavernous 
in Australia. Some nearby caves have 
been developed as tourist attractions. 

The mountain supports a colony of 

250.000 Little Bent-winged Bats and is 
one of only five known maternity sites 
for the species in Australia. About 

100.000 females gather at Bat Cleft, a 
natural humidicrib, during their mater- 
nity season from November to Feb- 
ruary, each to give birth to a single 
naked offspring. Because of the struc- 
tural formation of Bat Cleft, warm air 
remains trapped in the cave, protecting 
the young while their mothers forage 
for food at night. 

The emergence flight of these 100,000 
bats from the narrow entrance to Bat 
Cleft at dusk is one of Australia’s great- 
est wildlife spectacles. Numerous pred- 


ators — Brown Tree Snakes, Childrens 
Pythons, and Giant Tree Frogs — 
gather at the Cleft to catch and feast 
on the emerging bats. The frogs, which 
at other times are threatened by the 
snakes, have little reach, so they wait 
for juvenile bats, still learning to fly, 
to fall on them. Cavers have noted that 
one enterprising frog, however, perches 
on the neck of a python and, as the snake 
lunges, uses the snake as a launching 
ramp from which to leap for bats. Little 
Bent-winged Bats are insectivorous, 
and it has been estimated that in one 
night’s foraging the Mt Etna population 
consumes a ton of insects, each bat con- 
suming half its weight in insects. 

Mt Etna is also the home of the rare 
Ghost Bat. This species is the largest 
predatory cave-dwelling bat in the 
world and is unique to the tropical re- 
gions of Australia. The small population 
of this species combined with the li- 
mited number of suitable roosting sites 
has led the International Union for the 
Conservation of Nature and Natural Re- 
sources (IUCN) to list the bat in its 
Red Data Book on endangered species. 

Despite the ecological importance of 
Mt Etna, limestone mining which began 
over 25 years ago has been allowed to 
continue. A government committee, ap- 
pointed in 1976 to investigate the con- 
flict between mining and conservation 
interests, recommended that a 31-acre 
National Park be established on Mt 
Etna’s northern side. This would have 
protected virtually all of the cavernous 
area. However, the government did not 
act on this recommendation and mining 
has continued to devour the mountain. 
Mt Etna is the major source of limes- 
tone for the Parkhurst Cement Plant 


at Rockhampton, owned by the Central 
Queensland Cement Company (CQC). 
Currently, the government and the min- 
ing industry maintain that mining at Mt 
Etna is essential to ensure limestone 
supplies, yet in actuality, CQC owns a 
new plant at Gladstone which by itself 
could soon supply the entire Queens- 
land cement market. 

Fortunately, greenie guerillas led by 
cavers with the Central Queensland 
Speleological Society are employing di- 
rect action to save the caves. On April 
18 of this year, CQC announced it would 
soon blast Elephant Hole and Speaking 
Tube caves. Since then, the cave protec- 
tion group has occupied the caves, halt- 
ing mining in the immediate area. CQC 
sent an army of security guards with 
dogs and roving flashlights to find the 
hiding greenies, but as of early May 
they remain sequestered deep in the 
caverns, taking nightly forays to plug 
with cement the drill holes where the 
dynamite charges would be set. In ad- 
dition to ensconcing themselves in the 
caves, protesters are maintaining a base 
camp from which, periodically, suppor- 
ters divert the security guards while 
others descend to take a shift in the 
eaves. Half of the 40 protesters are from 
the Rainforest Information Centre in 
Lismore, 600 miles to the south. Protes- 
ters recently stormed the mountain and 
unfurled a huge Mt Etna National Park 
banner near the peak. TV cameras 
rolled and the issue became national. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write to the 
Minister for Environment, Conserva- 
tion and Tourism, Geoff Muntz, PO 
Box 155, North Quay, Queensland, 
4000, AUSTRALIA; and the Minister 
for Mines and Energy, Martin Tenni, 


GPO Box 194, Brisbane, Queensland, 
4000. Urge them to support the protec- 
tion of Mt Etna and the caves. Most 
importantly, write the Premier of 
Queensland, Hon. Michael Ahern, PO 
Box 185 North Quay, Queensland 
4002, asking that limestone mining be 
stopped and Mt Etna be protected as 
a national park. Also, please send a 
donation to The Mt Etna Campaign, 
c/o Capricorn Conservation Council, 
PO Box 795, Rockhampton, Queens- 
land, 4700. 

— John Seed, Rainforest Info Centre 
(address in Directory) 

BUSHMEN EVICTED BY 
CATTLEGROWERS 

Winter rains in the Kalahari Desert 
have ended a seven-year drought, but the 
future still looks grim for the Bushmen 
who live there. Botswana government 
officials plan to force them out of their 
ancestral homeland and throw them 
headlong into modem “civilization.” 

The long drought and wells built by 
the government have accustomed the 
1000 Bushmen still living in the wild to 
artificial water sources, whereas in the 
past they obtained water from melons 
and from tubers dug out of the desert. 
Now the government plans to plug the 
wells it built and end all school and health 
services. 

Government ministers say the 
Bushmen disturb and poach wildlife on 
the Central Kalahari Game Reserve, a 
large area which includes the Bushmen’s 
native territory. They say moving the 
Bushmen will benefit both threatened 
wildlife and the Bushmen themselves. 

The reserve was set up to appease 
European governments under pressure 
from American and European environ- 
mentalists. Publicity surrounding mas- 
sive die-offs of Wildebeest showed that 
the deaths were caused, in part, by gov- 
ernment construction of cattle fences 
across major migratory routes. Facing 
popular unrest, European governments 
threatened to stop buying Botswana’s 
beef unless wildlife was given some pro- 
tection. They also pressured the World 



NAM CHOAN DAM MAY BE 
STOPPED! 


The official investigating committee 
for the proposed Nam Choan dam on 
the River Kwai, Thailand, has recom- 
mended that the government shelve the 
project. If the recommendation is ac- 
cepted by the Thai cabinet, it would 
mean success in the fight to prevent 
the flooding of Southeast Asia’s biolog- 
ically most important rainforest — the 
Thung Yai wildlife area. The commit- 
tee’s report now has to go before the 
Thai cabinet. Strong international pres- 
sure could affect the government’s deci- 
sion. Write: H.E. Gen. Prem Tin- 
sulanonda, Prime Minister, Govern- 
ment House, Bangkok 10300, Thailand. 

— Rainforest Action Network 

GOLD RUSH DEVASTATES 
YANOMAMI 

The Yanomami Indians now face the 
most serious threat to their survival in 
their history. Over the last four months, 

20,000 illegal gold prospectors have in- 
vaded their lands in the Couto de 
Magalhaes area in northern Brazil. More 
than 50 Indians have already died from 
influenza and deadly strains of malaria, 
and miners have also carried in measles, 
tuberculosis and venereal diseases. The 
miners are driving away wildlife, pollut- 
ing rivers, and invading Indians’ cultiva- 
tions for food. They are still arriving at 
a rate of 100-200 a day, using small planes 
operating from the city of Boa Vista. The 
army recently enlarged one of the. two 
official airstrips in the area. The Brazilian 
government has said it will evict the min- 
ers, but has not done so. It may use the 
miners’ presence to split up Yanomami 
lands. 

The Yanomami were one of the largest 
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Amazonian Indian groups whose way of 
life was still largely unchanged by contact 
with outsiders. They live in northern 
Brazil and southern Venezuela, number- 
ing about 10,000 in each country. Most 
still live in balance with their environ- 
ment, hunting, fishing and practicing 
shifting cultivation. 

ACTION: Worldwide appeals have 
helped prevent the destruction of 
Yanomami land in the past. Please 
write Exmo Sr Jose Samey, President 
da Republica, Palacio do Planalto, 
70.160 Brasilia DF, BRAZIL. Request 
that the miners be expelled from 
Yanomami land immediately, that the 
government create the long-promised 
Yanomami Park, and that the govern- 
ment complete the Indian land demar- 
cation programme throughout Brazil. 
Send a copy of your letter to Survival 
International, 310 Edgware Rd, Lon- 
don W2 1DY, England; or SI USA, 2121 
Decatur Place NW, Washington, DC 
20008. 

— Survival International 

PROTESTS HELD IN 
BEHALF OF PENAN 

May 31 was an international day of ac- 
tions in solidarity with the Penan people 
of Sarawak, Malaysia. The Rainforest In- 
formation Centre (RIC) and other inter- 
national environmental groups organized 
actions for these indigenous hunter- 
gatherers. 

On April 22, the Penan again set up 
blockades to stop the logging which is 
destroying their rainforest home. Last 
year the Penan and other tribal groups 
in northern Sarawak stopped the logging 


for 8 months. Their blockades were taken 
down by the state police last October and 
42 tribals were arrested. Since then, log- 
ging has continued at a furious pace. The 
blockading Penans face charges under a 
new Forestry Act, with penalties of 2 
years jail and a fine of M$6,000 for per- 
sons found to have obstructed logging. 

The Penan desperately need help. 
They have little money and are unable 
to gather food while blockading roads. 
The Malaysian government will continue 
to ignore their pleas for land rights, as 
guaranteed under Malaysian law, unless 
international support changes officials’ 
minds. To donate money to the Penan, 
send to: “Penan Support”, RIC, POB 
368, Lismore NSW 2480, Australia. 

SRI LANKA RAINFOREST 
PLAN FATALLY FLAWED 

Sri Lanka’s last tracts of rainforest 
are doomed under a new plan which the 
government claims is designed to re- 
duce further forest loss. The 1986 Forest 
Master Plan (FMP) for Sri Lanka (1985- 
2020) was prepared by the Finnish 
forest consultants group Jaakko Poyry 
International Oy under the Forest Re- 
sources Development Project of the 
Ministry of Lands and Land Develop- 
ment. The Wildlife and Nature Protec- 
tion Society of Sri Lanka has appealed 
for international help to prevent the 
plan from being implemented. 

Roughly one half (1.2 million hec- 
tares) of Sri Lanka’s natural forests have 
been destroyed since the country gained 
independence from Britain in 1948. Gov- 
ernment-supported colonization, ag- 
ricultural encroachment, and the de- 
mand for fuelwood, timber, and other 
forests products have all taken their 
toll. The 65,000 square kilometer island 
(about the size of Maine) contains an 
estimated 3360 species of flowering 
plants, 830 of which live nowhere else 
on the planet. Most of the plant life is 
found in the small remnant patches of 
forest in the wet zone in the southwest 
of the country. For unknown reasons, 
the tree species of the wet forests are 
found only locally, and most occur at 
low densities. More than 90% of the 
rainforest trees are classified by the In- 
ternational Union for the Conservation 
of Nature as being either endangered, 
threatened or vulnerable. Sri Lanka’s 
rainforests are among the most criti- 
cally threatened ecosystems on Earth. 


The country’s environmentalists ex- 
plain that the FMP grossly overesti- 
mates the amount of forest remaining, 
and that the plan is an attempt to en- 
courage intensive logging by foreign in- 
vestors. The plan’s projected timber and 
fuelwood output is over 2.5 times the 
local need until the year 2000. The proj- 
ect involves the installation of at least 
12 modem sawmills at a cost of 2.15 bill- 
ion rupees (about US $80 million). This 
investment is to be sponsored by the 
World Bank. 

The Forest Master Plan proposes re- 
forestation of wet and dry-zone forest 
and scrubland with exotic species such 
as Pinus caribea, mahogany, acacia, 
teak and eucalyptus. Previous attempts 
at such reforestation in Sri Lanka have 
failed. 

The team responsible for the FMP 
contained not a single ecologist, 
sociologist or environmentalist from a 
tropical country. The Sri Lankan en- 
vironmental groups fear that the FMP 
will herald the type of forest misman- 
agement evident in, for example, In- 
donesia. Despite Jaakko Poyry’s pre- 
sence in Indonesia, 3.7 million hectares 
of rainforest in Kalimantan (Indonesian 
Borneo) burned to the ground after it 
had been “selectively” logged. Sri Lan- 
kans have previous experience of World 
Bank involvement: a Bank-supported 
project to introduce a new high-yield 
variety of rubber tree known as RRI 
103 resulted in the spread of a lethal 
plant disease which is now destroying 
thousands of hectares of plantation. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: The appoint- 
ment of the World Bank’s new Direc- 
tor for the Environment has finally 
taken place, 11 months late. Will this 
herald a new era of Bank care for trop- 
ical rainforests? Get acquainted with 
the new man. Write: Kenneth Pid- 
dington. Director for the Environ- 
ment, The World Bank, 1818 H St NW, 
Washington, DC 20433. Ask why the 
Bank is investing in so much new saw- 
milling equipment to destroy Sri 
Lanka’s rainforests. Explain that this 
is not a forest conservation plan. 
Suggest that the Bank support a com- 
plete reevaluation, by the country’s 
own ecologists, foresters and 
sociologists, of Sri Lanka’s forest 
crisis. 

— Rainforest Action Network, 300 
Broadway #28, SF, CA 94133 
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in protests, but so far only 11 have been 
taken to court. 

Scaniink is a railway, highway, bridge 
and tunnel network that would start in 
Oslo, cut down the west coast of Swe- 
den, hop over 18 miles between the 
Danish islands of Zealand and Funen, 
tie them to the Danish mainland, and 
then connect to the autobahns and rail- 
ways of West Germany. The $4 billion 
project would integrate Sweden into the 
European industrial economy, and has 
strong backing from the auto giant 
Volvo. 

The attempts to stop work have 
gained considerable public sympathy 
for several reasons: Sweden is suffering 
badly from acidification and forest dam- 
age; the decision to build the motorway 
was clearly pushed through by unde- 
mocratic procedures; and the demon- 
strations have been entirely non-vio- 
lent. Scaniink would dramatically in- 
crease traffic into Scandinavia, raising 
exhaust levels. It would also require the 
currently isolated countries to accept 
European Community technology stan- 
dards. Denmark is trying to impose 
stricter auto emission controls than pre- 
sently required in the Community. 

Even before construction started, a 
tree-adoption program began to gather 
support and money from people who 
couldn’t take part in demonstrations. So 
far, more than 20,000 trees have been 
“adopted” at 10 kronor apiece. 


more land. Rather tnan curtail tne expan- 
sion of surrounding ranches, the govern- 
ment hopes to satisfy world opinion and 
keep the money flowing by blaming and 
evicting the Bushmen. 

If the government succeeds, Bushmen 
will be thrown into modem life, the last 
large group of hunter-gatherers in south- 
ern Africa joining the 39,000 Bushmen 
who already live outside the Reserve. 
They will probably share the fate of most, 
becoming unemployed, underfed squat- 
ters on the country's cattle ranches. A 
few may find work at starvation wages 
under terrible conditions which amount 
to virtual slavery. 

They will leave behind a culture with 
an amazing knowledge of the natural 
world, where women can find more than 
100 edible wild plants in the open desert. 
The men are unmatched trackers and 
hunters who know t.hp lanrl hv pmrv hush 

ot their remote ancestors at those same 
landmarks. They will leave a culture with- 
out chiefs, a culture where personal prop- 
erty is limited to what each person can 
carry, a culture whose naive and gentle 
ways have left them open to successive 
waves of conquerors over the last several 
centuries. 

The drought has made most of the 
Bushmen dependent on government food 
and water, and even with its passing has 
left them vulnerable to government pres- 
sure. Relocation will begin as soon as new 
settlement sites outside the Reserve are 
completed. 

US USES HERBICIDE 
AGAINST COCA 

The American government’s war on 
drugs has moved into new fields with the 
spraying of the herbicide tebuthiuron on 
Peruvian coca crops. The State Depart- 
ment began tests in Peru last October and 
Panned to begin regular applications p[ 

In their anti-drug hysteria, federal 
agents have ignored the potentially 
devastating effects of their program. 


ABORIGINE CLAIMS 
ENGLAND 

This January, during Australia’s bicen- 
tennial celebrations, Aboriginal spokes- 
man Bumum Bumum flew to England 
to “take possession” of it on behalf of 
native Australians. 

In a declaration he prepared to read 
on the cliffs of Dover, Bumum stated 
that, “we wish no harm to you natives 
. . . For the more advanced, we bring 
the complex language of the Pitjantjat- 
jara, we will teach you how to have a 
spiritual relationship with the Earth 
and show you how to get food from the 
bush. . . . We acknowledge the need to 


Aborigine activist Bumum Bumum, just prior to his arrest for blocking a white! abo 
soccer match. 


Finnish Forest Threatened 


by Ymparisto ja Kehitys (Coalition 
for Environment and Development) 


proximate clear-felling. Such logging- 
makes the remaining trees highly vul- 
nerable to wind damage. In many par- 
tially logged areas in Lapland, autumn 
storms have toppled trees left standing 
for natural regeneration. 

The logging will damage local liveli- 
hoods such as reindeer raising, hunting, 
fishing and gathering. Logging will re- 
duce fish catches by altering the Bow 
of sediments into the lakes. Annual 
yields of mushrooms in northern forests 
vary from 20 to 170 kilograms per hec- 
tare in bad to average years. Berries 
can also yield hundreds of kilograms per 
hectare. Logging will reduce these 
yields. 

The logging of Kessi will also be a 
hard, if not fatal, blow for the Skolts 
and the Inari Sami, two indigenous 
Sami peoples who inhabit Finnish Lap- 
land near the Kessi area. The Skolts 
and the Inari Sami will lose a major 
part of their remaining intact winter 
grazing lands for reindeer. In reindeer 
raising, the factor limiting the size of 
the herds is the amount of available 
winter grazing land. In summer, food 
is plentiful; but in winter, reindeer must 
dig food from under the snow or eat 
the lichens growing on the trunks and 
branches of old trees. 

The snow in logged areas is generally 
much harder than in areas covered by 
forests, so it is more difficult for the 
reindeer to dig for food. Tree branches 
left on the ground hinder digging. After 
logging, reindeer lichen — the most im- 
portant winter food of reindeer — 
disappears. 

The culture of the Skolts and of the 
Inari Sami is based on reindeer raising. 
Logging makes reindeer raising much 
less attractive for young Skolts and 
Inari Sami, who must choose between 
their own culture and a flight to the 
South. Logging of this winter pasture 
may bring the Skolts and Inari Sami to 
the verge of cultural extinction. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 

Send letters opposing logging of 
the Kessi to: The Finnish Government, 
Valtioneuvoston Kanslia, Aleksan- 
terinkatu 3 D, 00170 Helsinki, 
FINLAND. 


preserve the Caucasian race as of in- 


inclined to conduct 


experiments by 
measuring the size of your skulls for 
levels of intelligence. . . . We solemnly 
promise not to make a quarry of Eng- 
land and export your valuable minerals 
back to the old country Australia, but 
to encourage Earth Repair Action ...” 

Before he left Australia, Bumum was 
hauled away by police for blocking a 
bicentennial exhibit cricket match be- 
tween Aussie (white) and aboriginal 
(black) teams. 


Norwegian borders. It forms — together 
with the area of Vaetsir — the largest 
remaining forest wilderness in Finland. 
Kessi meets the northern borders of 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact. It is also a 
place where the northernmost, western- 
most and easternmost bastions of many 
tree and plant species are found. The 
huge Siberian taiga starts in Kessi, as 
seen in the westernmost patches of 
Siberian spruce standing there. 

According to archaeologists, Kessi 
probably contains many yet undiscovered 
ancient monuments left by the Sami 
peoples and their forebears, who have 
inhabited the area for almost 9000 
years. Kessi is teeming with wildlife. 
It is one of Western Europe’s last strong- 
holds for bears, wolves and wolverines. 
Strong populations of swans, geese and 
eagles inhabit the area. 

The Finnish government now plans 
to transform Kessi into a “production 
forest,” for the sake of a minimal 
economic gain. The rainforests of 
Amazonas and Indonesia are disappear- 
ing because logging them is — at least 
in a short term — profitable for some- 
body. But the wildernesses in Finnish 
Lapland are being destroyed due to 
sheer stupidity and the bureaucratic 
rigidness of the Finnish National Board 
of Forestry. According to calculations 
of the National Board of Forestry, the 
logging of Kessi would earn the govern- 
ment a profit of US$180,000 per annum, 
and even this low figure is dubious. 

The forests in Northern Lapland are 
living on their northern limits. Their 
growth is extremely slow. The regener- 
ation of forest by planting is unsure 
after logging. Even in ideal conditions, 
in areas where the forests have been 
partly burned by forest fire, it can be 
decades before there is substantial new 
growth of seedlings. In logged areas the 
growth of seedlings is still slower, partly 
because logging changes the tempera- 
tures of the micro-climate more 
severely. 

The National Board of Forestry will 
log so heavily that the cutting will ap- 


norwav 


Kessi and Vaetsir form the largest 
remaining forest wilderness of Finland. 
The area of Kessi is about 50,000 
hectares. Vaetsir, only partly covered by 
forests, is about twice as big. The Kessi- 
Vaetsir area is also directly connected to 
Lake Inari and its 3,500 mostly intact is- 
lands. Together Kessi, Vaetsir, and Inari 
form a wilderness of more than 250,000 
hectares. On the Norwegian side of the 
border this wilderness continues as Ovre 
Pasvik National Park. 


Finland s Coalition for Environment 
(Ymparistokeskus, HietaniemenkatulO, 
00100 Helsinki, Finland), an environ- 
mental NGO ( non-govemmental or- 
ganization), asks that news of this 
threat to Kessi be disseminated as 
widely as possible, and that Americans 
pressure Finnish authorities to halt 
logging plans for the Kessi. 
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EF! Directory 

The Earth First! Directory lists the contact points 
for the international Earth First! movement. It is divided into four sections: 
1) National EF! offices in the United States; 2) International contacts; 3) 
Active EF! Chapters or Groups; and 4) Contact persons where there is as yet 
no active EF! group. If you are interested in becoming active with the Earth 
First! movement, reach the folks listed for your area. 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal is an independent entity 
within the international Earth First! movement, and is not the newsletter of the 
Earth First! movement. It does, however, provide a forum for Earth Firstlers 
around the world. This directory is provided as a service to independent EF! 
groups. If you would like to be listed as a contact or as a group, please contact 
Bob Kaspar (305 N. Sixth St., Madison, WI 53704 (608)241-9426). Please send 
address changes or corrections to him also. If you do not have a phone number 
listed, please send it to him. Bob acts as coordinator for local EF! groups for 
the EF! movement. 


LOCAL NEWSLETTERS: Addresses marked with 
a produce eithe 7 an Earth First! newsletter or 
regular mailings £ their area or issue. Contact 
them directly to reci .'e their newsletter or otherwise 
be on their mailing list. 


NATIONAL EF! 


EARTH FIRST! JOURNAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS & TRINKETS 
Earth First! 

POB 5871 
T\icson, AZ 85703 
(602)622-1371 

EARTH FIRST! FOUNDATION 
POB 50681 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

EF! RAINFOREST ACTION * 
Bay Area Earth First! 

POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 


LOCAL 

GROUPS 

ARIZONA EARTH FIRST! * 

Ned Powell 

POB 5871 

Tucson, AZ 85703 

(602)745-3907 

Prescott Earth First! 

POB 25510 

Prescott Valley, AZ 86312 
(602)776-1335 

Gristle 
POB 1525 
Prescott, AZ 86302 


EF! GRIZZLY BEAR TASK FORCE 
Western Office 
POB 6151 

Bozeman, MT 59715 

Eastern Office 
Rt 1, Box 232 
Parkersburg, WV 26101 

EF! BIODIVERSITY TASK FORCE * 
Jasper Carlton 
Rt 1, Box 232 
Parkersburg, WV 26101 

PAW (PRESERVE APPALACHIAN 
WILDERNESS) 

Jamie Sayen 
RR 1, POB 132-A 
North Stratford, NH 03590 
(603)636-2624 

EF! DIRECT ACTION FUND * 

Mike Roselle 
POB 210 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

Roger Featherstone 
Box DB 

Bisbee, AZ 85603 
(602)432-4145 

EF! WOLF ACTION NETWORK * 
Tom Skeele 
POB 272 

Yosemite, CA 95389 
(209)379-2801 


INTERNATIONAL 
EF! GROUPS 

AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Lismore 
New South Wales 2480 
Australia 

Marianne Heynemann 
PO Box 256 
Mitchem, 3132 
AUSTRALIA 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Paul Watson 
POB 48446 
Vancouver, BC 
V7X 1A2 CANADA 
(604)688-SEAL 

ENGLAND 
Chris Laughton 
do 57 Wood Lane 
Greasby, Wirral, 

L49 ZPU 

ENGLAND, 1513187 
(051)606-0207 

Fearghuis McKay 

72 Middleton St. George 

Darlington 

Co. Durham DL2 1AD 
ENGLAND (0325) 332314 
(Greennet/Econet) 

JAPAN 
Rick Davis 

400 Yamanashi-ken, Kofu-shi 
Saiwai-cho, 18-11 
Kofu, Japan 
(0552) 28-5386 

ONTARIO 
EF! Canada 
c/o M. Kaulbars 
2709 Regina St. 

Ottawa, ONT 
CANADA K1S 5B6 

PAKISTAN 
Bob & Phyllis Ripple 
Plot 45, A Street, Phase V 
Defence Housing Society 
Karachi, Pakistan 

SCOTLAND 
Grant Collie 
6 Mansfield Place 
Edinburgh, EH3 6LE 
Scotland 

UNITED KINGDOM 
SPAIN 

Marta Maranon 
Espalter 10 
Madrid 28014 
Spain 
91-239-5423 


CALIFORNIA EARTH FIRST! 
GROUPS 

CHICO EARTH FIRST! 

Michele Miller 
POB 5625 
Chico, CA 95927 
(916)894-7362 

EASTERN SIERRA EF! 

Sally Miller 
POB 22 

Lee Vining, CA 93541 
(619)647-6411 

LOS ANGELES EARTH FIRST! 

Peter Bralver 
13110 Bloomfield Street 
Sherman Oaks, CA 91423 
(818) 784-6176 

Valley Oaks EF! 

4346 Ventura Canyon #2 
Sherman Oaks, CA 91423 
(818) 905-0583 

NORTHCOAST EF! GROUPS 

Northcoa.st EF! 

POB 368 

Bayside, CA 95524 

Greg King (707)826-1621/9557 

Bill Devall (707)822-8136 

SONORA EF! 

Ron French 
16709 Estralita Dr. 

Sonora, CA 95370 
(209) 586-6439 

UKIAH EF! 

Sequoia/Gary & Bette Ball 
POB 1415 
Ukiah, CA 95482 
(707)468-1660/468-1355 

South Humboldt EF! 

Darryl Chemey 
c/o POB 34 
GarberviJle, CA 95440 
(707)923-2931/2913 


SAN DIEGO EARTH FIRST! 
Van Clothier 
POB 674 

Del Mar, CA 92014 
(619)481-6784 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY EF! * 
Karen Pickett 
POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

SANTA BARBARA EF! 

Tom Dudley 
POB 14124 

Santa Barbara, CA 93107 
(805)968-0128, 961-4203 (W) 

Lee-Dog Dyer 
939 Camino del Sur 
Goleta, CA 93117 
(805)685-7892 

SANTA CRUZ EF! * 

Karen DeBraal 
POB 344 

Santa Cruz, CA 95061 
(408)335-7768 

YOSEMITE EF! 

Tom Skeele 
POB 272 

Yosemite, CA 95389 
(209)379-2801 


COLORADO EARTH FIRST! * 
Walkabout Newsletter 
Box 1166 

Boulder, CO 80306 
Eric Holle 

1126 James Canyon Dr. 

Boulder, CO 80302 
(303)442-5518 

CSU Earth First! 

Box 708 

LSC CSU 

Ft. Collins, CO 80523 

CONNECTICUT EARTH FIRST! 
Connecticut College EF! 

Bruce Mac Laren & Sam Luebke 
Box 970 

Connecticut College 
New London, CT 06320 
(203)447-7627 


FLORIDA EARTH FIRST! * 

East Ifexas EF! 

MARYLAND 

Craegh Limpach 

Reed & Myra Noss 

Redwolf & Sassafras 

Leonard J. Kerpelman 

161 Courtland 

6820 SW 78th St. 

Rt 3, Box 113 

2403 W. Rogers 

Elyria, OH 44035 

Gainesville, FL 32608 

Cleveland, TX 77327 

Baltimore, MD 21209 

(216)366-9821 

(904)372-6255 

(713)592-7664 

(301)367-8855 

PENNSYLVANIA 

HAWAII EARTH FIRST! 

VERMONT EARTH FIRST! 

Western Maryland 

John McFarland 

Paul FAulstich 

Erik Sohlberg 

Dale England 

POB 179 

EWC Box 1265 

RR1, Box 80-A 

814 Stewart Ave #2 

Pt. Pleasant, PA 18950 

1777 East-West Rd 

East Corinth, VT 05040 

Cumberland, MD 21502 


Honolulu, HI 96848 

(802)439-6266 


David Hafer 

(808)955-3108 


MICHIGAN 

c/o Otzinachson 


VIRGINIA/DC EARTH FIRST! 

Mary Miceli 

POB 65 

MAINE EARTH FIRST! 

Robert F. Mueller 

Oakland University 

Lewisburg, PA 17837 

Gary Lawless 

Rt. 1 Box 250 

128 W. Hopkins 

(717)523-3107 

Gulf of Maine Books 

Staunton, VA 24401 

Pontiac, MI 48055 


61 Main St. 

(703)885-6983 

(313)332-9426 

Antoinette Dwinga 

Brunswick, ME 04011 



842 Library Ave. 

(207)729-5083 

Celeste Kennedy * 

MISSOURI 

Carnegie, PA 15 106 


2257 Hatton St. 

Sue Skidmore 

(412)279-8911 

MIDWEST HEADWATERS EF! * 

Virginia Beach, VA 23451 

1364 S. Plaza 


Bob Kaspar 


Springfield, MO 65804 

TENNESSEE 

305 N. Sixth St. 

WASHINGTON EARTH FIRST! * 

(417)882-2947 

Jeff & Kim Turner 

Madison, WI 53704 

Mitch Freedman 


1726 Forest Ave. 

(608)241-9426 

POB 2962 

Laurie Britz 

Knoxville, TN 37916 


Bellingham, WA 98227 

1258 Whitehawk 

(615)522-8521 

Hank Brusc 

(206)734-6419 

O’Fallon, MO 63366 


KA9TIF (short wave) 


(314)281-3952 

WASHINGTON 

235 Travis Drive 

Seattle EF! 


US Friends of the Wolf 

Wisconsin Rapids, WI 54494 

George Draffan 

NEW YORK 

USNW Support Office 

(715)423-5636 

POB 95316 

Gary Bennett 

Carl Schwamberger 


Seattle, WA 98145 

127 Vassar St 

3517 1/2 #7 Fremont Ave N 

Chicago Earth First! * 


Rochester, NY 14607 

Seattle, WA 98103 

POB 6424 

North Central WA EF! 

(716)461-0797 


Evanston, IL 60204 

Mike Jakubal 


WYOMING 

(312) 281-0599 - Gina 

POB 3566 

OHIO 

Magpie 


Wenatchee, WA 98807 

John Katko 

655 N Cedar 

Paul Rechten 


41953 Adelbert 

Laramie, WY 82070 

7405 Shields Rd. 

Shuksan EF! 

Elyria, OH 44035 

(307)7454484 

Harvard, IL 60033 

David Helm 

(216)324-7522 



(815)943-4178 

Twin Cities EF! 

213 W. 26th Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55404 
(612)879-0630 

MISSOURI EARTH FIRST! 
The Gateway EF! Tribe 
POB 1961 

St. Louis, MO 63111 
(314)752-5 011 

Big River EF! 

POB 754 

High Ridge, MO 63049 
(314) 343-7756/285-3449 

MONTANA EARTH FIRST! * 
Yellowstone EF! 

Randall Restless 
Box 6151 

Bozeman, MT 59715 
(406)587-3356 


Wild Rockies EF! 
Jake Jagoff 
834 Sherwood 
Missoula, MT 59802 
<406)549-2485(h) 
J406)243-62 73(w) J 

Jim Field 
POB 4786 

Missoula, MT 59806 
( 406)549-6082 




POB 1731 

Ferndale, WA 98248 

Okanogan Highlands EF! 
POB 361 

Republic, WA 99166 

Columbia Plateau EF! 
Brian Barry 
913 S. 41st #17 
Yakima, WA 98908 
(509)965-2241 

Blue Mountain EF! 

Jed Smith & Hugh Glass 
POB 248 

College Place, WA 99324 

Olympic Peninsula EF! 
Robin McMillan 
POB 368 

Port Townsend, WA 98368 

Olympia EF! 

POB 10147 
Olympia, WA 98502 

LOCAL 

CONTACTS 

ARKANSAS 
Jerry Price 
Rt. 2 

Pettigrew, AR 72757 
(501)521-7799 



USUAL DISGUSTING 
PLEA FOR MONEY 


NEW HAMPSHIRE F.F* * 
Daniel Mackay 
POB 865 

Lincoln. NH 03251 

(603)745-3373 

NEW MEXICO EARTH FIRST! 

Brad Lagorio * 

2405 Meadow Rd SW 
Albuquerque, NM 87105 
(505)873-0299 

Ron Mitchell 
Route 14 Box 257B 
Santa Fe, NM 87501 
„ (505)473-4203 

Rich Ryan 
456 Amado St. 

Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505)984-1097 

Claire Cochran 
POB 1184 

Rancho de Thos, NM 87557 
(505)758-9397 

NEW YORK EARTH FIRST! 
Long Island EF! * 

John Edsall & Linda Yuhas 
Box 455 

Plainview, NY 11803 
(516)924-4739 

Long Island EF! 

Box 2036 

Setauket, NY 11733 
(516)862-9450 

New York City EF! 

POB 20488 

Tompkins Square Station 
New York City, NY 10009 
(212)420-0621 

OHIO VALLEY EF! 

c/o Brian & Theresa Hagemann 

727 ML King Jr Dr #502 West 

Cincinnati, OH 45220 

(513)961-3660 

OREGON EARTH FIRST! 

POB 1437 
Merlin, OR 97532 

Portland EF! 

POB 13765 
Portland, OR 97213 

Northwest Direct Action Group 
POB 13765 
Portland, OR 97213 

S. Willamette EF! 

Barry Geiken 
POB 3499 
Eugene, OR 97403 
(503) 998-6890 

TEXAS EARTH FIRST! * 
Barbara Dugelby 
POB 7292 
University Station 
Austin, TX 78713 
(512)441-4288 

Austin Earth First! 

Jean Crawford 
POB 7292 
University Station 
Austin, TX 78713 
(512)459-8833 


GMiHMT') iiiuru 
15440 St. Hwy 174 
Grass Valley, CA 95945 
(916)273-7186 

UC Santa Cruz 
Rob & Kim Burton 
H-17 Koshland Way 
Santa Cruz, CA 95064 
(408)425-1383 

Chuck Youmans 

3105 Prefumo Canyon Road 

San Luis Obispo, CA 93401 

Madeleine von Laue 
1020 Bryant 
Palo Alto, CA 94301 
(415)323-3843 

CONNECTICUT 
Mary Lou Sapone 
POB 3355 

Danbury, CT 06813-3355 

Larry Block 
151 Paul Place 
Fairfield, CT 06430 
(203)254-3646 

DELAWARE/MARYLAND 
Greg DeCowsky 
Campaign Against 
Ocean Waste Disposal 
POB 831 

Newark, DE 19715-0831 
(301)275-8091 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
David J. Intirone 
POB 44330 

Washington, DC 20026-4330 
( 202 )54 7- 1 196( w )/544-5467 ( h ) 

FLORIDA 

Black Rhino Vegetarian Soc. 
MaVynee O. Betsch 
Rt 3, Box 292 
American Beach, FL 32034 

PAN 

c/o 1507 Edgevale Rd 
Fort Pierce, FL 33482 
(305)466-0833 

IDAHO 

Kay Morris 

516 E. Highland View 

Boise, ID 83702 

(208)345-5718 

ILLINOIS 

EF! Edwardsville 

Ramin & Sarah 

110 N. Main, Suite 201 

Edwardsville, IL 62025 

(618)692-1603 

INDIANA 

Marijean Stephenson 
3415 Stone Road 
Marion, IN 46953 
(317)674-5670 

Jenifer Traas 
POB 7002 

Terre Haute, IN 47802 
(812)232-6259 

IOWA 

John Christensen 
RR1 

Storm Lake, IA 50588 


as much as other groups since we are 
grassroots, volunteer, decentralized 
and have low overhead. Moreover, you 
get to select where your hard-earned 
money goes. Don’t send your contribu- 
tions to this newspaper, send them 
directly to one of these hard working 


groups: 

*Earth First! Foundation, POB 
50681, Tucson, AZ 85703 

(contributions to the Foundation 
are tax-deductible) 

♦Arizona Earth First!, POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 


♦Bay Area Earth First!, POB 83, 

Canyon, CA 945H L ... 

7 '^‘Btotfivers i ty Task Force, Jasper 
Carlton, Rt 1, Box 232, Parkersburg, 

,WV 26101 — 

'"’’’Colorado ft art n first:, Boxll66, 
Boulder, CO 80306 
♦Florida Earth First!, 6820 SW 78th 


St., Cainesville. FL 3 2608 
♦Grazing Task Force, POB 5784, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

♦Humboldt County Earth First!, 
POB 34, Garberville, CA 95440 
♦Los Angeles Earth First!, 13110 
Bloomfield St, Sherman Oaks, CA 


91423 

♦Midwest Headwaters Earth First!, 
POB 516, Stevens Point, WI 54481 
♦Montana Earth First!, Box 6151, 
Bozeman, MT 59715 
♦New Mexico Earth First!, 456 

A mado St. Santa Fe, NM 87501 

s ’ — "'^Nomadic ActiorTGroup, POB 2lD7~"\ 
V fanv nn CA 94516 

♦Northwest Direct AcfioirGroupT 
POB 13765, Portland, OR 97213 
♦Oregon Earth First!, POB 1437, 
Merlin, OR 97532 
♦PAW (Preserve Appalachian 
Wilderness), RR 1, Box 132-A, North 
Stratford, NH 03590 
♦Portland Earth First!, POB 13765, 
Portland, OR 97213 

♦Santa Cruz Earth First!, POB 344, 
Santa Cruz, CA95061 
♦Texas Earth First!, POB 7292, 
University Station, Austin, TX 78713 
♦Washington Earth First!, POB 
2962, Bellingham, WA 98227 
♦Wolf Action Network, POB 272, 
Yosemite, CA 95389 
This fundraising appeal is placed as a 
service to the Earth First! movement. 
THANK YOU for your support! 
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*BIG WILDERNESS IN THE EAST, 
A DEEP ECOLOGY PERSPECTIVE. 
The First Eastern Big Wilderness Con- 
ference will be held September 17-18, at 
James Madison University, Chandler 
Hall, Harrisonburg, Virginia. Addres- 
sing scientific, philosophical, and poetic 
perspectives on wilderness, speakers 
will include Dave Foreman, Gary 
Lawless, Reed Noss, Jamie Sayen, 
David Wheeler, Barbara Dugelby, and 
Virginians for Wilderness represen- 
tatives. 

Camping is available at Home Quarry 
and other George Washington National 
Forest campgrounds. (For a list of 
campgrounds, write Forest Supervisor, 
GWNF, 210 Federal Bldg, Harrisonburg, 
VA 22801.) For those soft and affluent, 
Howard Johnson Lodge is off 1-81 at exit 
63 (nationwide 800-654-2000; local 703- 
434-6771). Regency Motor Inn is off 1-81 
at exit 63 (703-433-9353). Conference 
registration is $10, or $15 at door. Make 
check payable to Virginians for Wilderness 
and send to: RF Mueller, Rt.l Box 250, 
Staunton, VA 24401; 703-885-6983. 

♦EARTH FIRST! SPEAKERS 
BUREAU. The EF! Speakers Bureau 
has arrived! The Bureau is comprised 
of 38 individuals — speakers, poets, 
and musicians — who have dedicated 
themselves to direct action in defense 
of Mother Earth, and who wish to 
bring their message and spirit to Earth 
Firstlers and the general public. The 
Bureau has been creeping along without 
publicity, but that situation has been rec- 
tified by the publication of the Speakers 
Bureau brochure. You can help spread 
the word of the EF! movement by 
sending us the names and addresses 
of environmental groups, civic organi- 
zations, or others who organize public 
speeches, poetry readings, or concerts. 
If you want a touring EF!er to stop 
in your town, contact the Earth First! 

ev-- ‘awj, at 

♦FREE LEGAL SERVICES 
AVAILABLE. Jury trials only; thus 
usually be limited to criminal cases such 
as non-violent action arrests, Ned Ludd 
felony charges, and such. One of best 
trial lawyers in the world; 40 years ex- 
perience. Was sole counsel in Maryland 
School Prayer Case. Now specializing in 
toughest kind of criminal jury trials: 
involving those falsely accused in father- 
child sexual abuse cases. Hasn’t lost yet. 
Services free anywhere in US, including 
AK and HI. Payment of transportation 
optional, but accommodations expected. 
Sign up early. Bar association and local 
judges hate him so much that he may not 
last. Contact Leonard Kerpelman, 2403 
W Rogers Bldg, Baltimore, MD 21209. 



ojjui ots w_Lun aeoo 
nair elan one of our most 
■beautiful shirts: A 
Spotted Owl flies over a 
moonlit forest with peaks 
■and the full moon in the 
background. Colors — si! 
ver on black, Earth First! 
in silver letters. $9 
postpaid. Order from Chic 
EF! , POB 5625, Chico, CA 
95927 , Design by Kathy 
Faith. 


♦OVERGRAZING SLIDE SHOW 
AVAILABLE. A new slide show, “The 
E ating of the West , ” graphically displays 
the devastation of Western public lands 
at the hands (and hooves) of the livestock 
industry. The show consists of over 100 
slides from National Forests, National 
Wildlife Refuges, and BLM lands which 
portray the shocking magnitude of the 
problems caused by grazing: soil loss, 
habitat reduction, trapping and “predator 
control,” species loss, arroyo formation 
and water pollution. The slide show comes 
with a written script and is rented at cost, 
$15, to environmental activists. Other 
groups and institutions are charged an 
extra $10. Free copies of a 48 page tabloid 
on the environmental damage caused by 
livestock are also available. To rent the 
show, contact: Lynn Jacobs, POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703. “The Eating of the 
West” was funded by donations to Lynn 
Jacobs and the Earth First! Foundation. 

♦COLORADO NATIVE PLANT 
PUBLICATION. The Colorado Native 
Plant Society, in cooperation with the 
Colorado Natural Areas Program, is pre- 
paring a monograph on Colorado’s rare, 
Threatened and Endangered plants. The 
publication will contain descriptions, 
maps, and illustrations of nearly 100 rare 
Colorado plant species. It will be valuable 
for land managers, policy makers, and 
conservationists. Publication date is set 
for December 1988, but funds are still 
needed. Please send contributions to Rare 
Plant Monograph, do CONPS, POB 200, 
Fort Collins, CO 80522, by August 1, 1988. 
Make checks payable to the Colorado 
Native Plant Society. Donations are tax- 
deductible. 

♦ATTENTION EF! BLM WILDER- 
NESS ACTIVISTS. Let’s trade ideas 
and give each other moral support. A 
network of activists is being formed, 
with a newsletter as the vehicle. If in- 
terested, please contact me with your 
ideas: Ron Mitchell, Rt.14, Box 257B, 
Santa Fe, NM 87501; 505-473-4203. 

♦MERRYMEET. The Covenant Of 
The Goddess Merrymeet Grand Council 
Festival — an annual national gathering 
of COG covens and friends — is scheduled 
for.. J^hou..D®L,»^e,k§ad ril §gp ^-§^5$ 
Mountains of southern New York, bor- 
dering the Catskill Game Preserve. For 
information, write Merrymeet 88, POB 
777, Fort George Station," NY, NY 10040 

♦DEEP ECOLOGY POETRY. Poets 
Jeff Poniewaz (Dolphin Leaping in the 
Milky Way ) and Antler (Factory and 
Last Words ) offer to give deep ecology 
poetry performances of their own poems 
and poems by others. Powerful poems 
in praise and defense of Earth are given 
• inspiring voice by these two poets. Per- 
sons with leads for gigs and/or willing 
to serve as contacts, please write Antler 
& Jeff at 1711-A E. Belleview PI 
Milwaukee, WI 53211. 


These ■ advertisements offer 
merchandise which entirely benefit 
local Earth First! groups or other 
preservation groups deserving your 
support. Order directly from the ad- 
dress in each ad and not from this 
newspaper. These ads are placed free 
to support EF! local groups and 
other important groups. 


♦EARTH FIRST! BIODIVERSITY 
PROJECT. The Biodiversity Project 
continues to need information from 
wildlife biologists, other scientists and 
naturalists. Do you know of troubled 
but unprotected wildlife species in the 
contiguous US? Do you know of species 
on public lands that should be managed 
as “sensitive” or of “special concern” to 
prevent population declines? Do you 
know of species which should be but are 
not protected under the Endangered 
Species Act, or whose listing is being 
improperly delayed by the Reagan admin- 
istration? This information is needed to 
develop effective administrative, legal, 
and public education programs. Anony- 
mity is assured. Sources of information 
will be kept confidential upon request. 
(See Lughnasadh 87, p.9, for report 
from Biodiversity Project. Note new 
address in this issue’s Directory.) 

SALMON REVIVAL RUN 
RENDEZVOUS 

Connecticut Valley Earth FirstPs Sal- 
mon Revival Run up the Connecticut 
River launched its salmon-flotilla under 
a full moon on May 31 at Old Saybrook, 
CT. The five-week paddle will climax 
in a wild orgy of spawning in the White 
River area, traditionally one of the most 
important spawning rivers in the Con- 
necticut watershed. 

All Earth Firstlers are invited to at- 
tend the July 4 River Revival Rendez- 
vous at noon on Gilman Island, a mile 
south of Hanover. Salmon will spawn, 
the rabble will be roused, there are 
rumors of ecological and even geological 
passion plays to be performed. 

For information, call Mike Zwickel- 
maier, 802-649-2940. If you can’t join us 
on the river, order a Salmon Revival 
Run T-shirt. (Child’s 10-12, Adults S, 
M, L, XL; 100% cotton except children’s 
which are 50/50; $8 for adults, $7 for 
children’s; add $1.50 for shipping.) Make 
checks payable to: Connecticut Valley 
Earth First!, POB 324, Rowe, MA 
01367. Contributions can be made to the 
same address. 


Letters... 


NEW MEXIC 
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GARTH FIRST! 


T-SHIRTS 

\oo/ 0 Cotton - p£s i6A>s gy lone wolf circles 



-THINK LIK5 A MOUNTAIN 
3-co\er.$ on p*l<? yellow $11 00 postage 



URI/M6 PACK THe U>0Ol 
Buck on yiy Jf f ^ 

make checks Payable to-, mmef! 

Sreciry size; (s-m l-xl) J 1 ** 00 f 

' SANTA Fe,MM 87 S 01 


EQUAL RIGHTS 

FOR ALL SPECIES! 

EARTH FIRST! BIODIVERSITY TASK FORCE 


WOLVES or EQUAL RIGHTS bumper 
stickers only $1.00 each, or dig deeper 
and help us liberate a lizard, give-a- 
snake-a-break, protect the Wild Gila 
Onion, Dunes Tiger Beetle, Northern 
Bog Lemming, Florida Panther, and a 
host of other wild and wonderful critters. 
EARTH FIRST! BIODIVERSITY 
TASK FORCE, Route 1, Box 232, Par- 
kersburg, WV 26101. 



filled by the first organism capable of 
doing so. Given enough time nature is 
bound to find the successful mutation 
which can fill this niche. That such an 
organism should be a virus is not surpris- 
ing considering the rate at which viruses 
mutate. 

I am making this point because essen- 
tially I like Conner’s idea, but do not want 
it written off as a “lunatic fringe” idea. 
The eventual necessity of a natural popu- 
lation control on the human species is a 
sound concept. 

Let me qualify my enthusiasm for the 
AIDS virus. I would like to see nature 
fight back against humankind as much as 
anyone, but I believe there is a danger 
to AIDS that is being overlooked. If AIDS 
consumes most of the human species 
might it not mutate to find another host, 
and then another? The result could be a 
catastrophic consequence of human over- 
population. Let us not proceed with the 
faith that a supernatural entity (and I be- 
lieve any Gaia other than a metaphor is 
sucb an entity) is protecting our Mother 
Earth (I happen to like metaphors). 
Rather let us proceed with caution advis- 
able to a species upon whose action or 
inaction the fate of the planet depends. 

— Rich Green, Santa Fe, NM 

PS: For an explanation of efficient 
cause and final cause see Aristotle’s 
Physics. 


d l i ft 2. ^9 



FREE THE CONDOR! 
BAN 1080! 

1080 is an odorless, color- 
less, tasteless poison with no 
known antidote used to kill 
groundsquirrels. Nearly inde- 
structible, it also kills critters that 
eat poisoned squirrels. Ten 
condors were found dead dur- 
ing 1080 baitings. Others flew 
off to die in isolation. 

1080 MUST GO NOW! Join 
the fight by buying a FREE 
THE CONDOR! BAN 1080! 
T-shirt. Colors; red, green, blue. 
Sizes: med., Ig., x-lg. $11 
postpaid. More info, enclosed. 
SAFE, POB 388, Prather CA 
93651. 


ARIZONA EARTH FIRST! 
T-SHIRTS 



Red & brown on blue shirts, 

100% cotton, S - M - L - XL. 

$10 postpaid. 

Arizona Earth First! 
P.O. Box 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
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NEMESIS NEWS NET 


by Australopithecus 


TX House Speaker Strafes Coyotes 

Animals’ Agenda (4-88) reports that 
Texas House Speaker Gib Lewis was 
recently invited by ranchers on an air- 
craft mission to shoot Coyotes, who had 
allegedly been eating the Texas ranchers’ 
calves, because, he said, “they know I 
like to kill.” Lewis has “hunted” wild 
goats in Russia and Ibex in Pakistan, 
but this recent killing may mark the 
nadir of his career. Proving adept at 
aerial gunning, Lewis murdered 90 
Coyotes. 

India Promotes Fuel-Efficient 
Cremation 

With India’s forests nearly 
exhausted, the Indian government is 
seeking to eliminate one of the major 
sources of wood waste - old crematories. 
Inefficient cremation of human corpses 
has spelled death for many of India’s 
trees. The Indian government has 
launched a campaign in Gujarat to re- 
place all old crematories by the end of 
1990. So far, 1500 of the new efficient 
crematories have been installed in that 
state. (NYT, 3-8-88) 

Snowmobiler Challenges Conservation 
Biology Hypotheses 

Freelance writer Paul Richards re- 
cently nabbed a gem from the Great 
Falls Tribune in a guest column by A1 
Donohue, Chairman of the Montana 
Tourism Advisoiy Council: “And, the 
wild animals love to traverse over 
packed down snowmobile tracks . . . 
Snowmobiles actually make it possible 
for the animals to move throughout 
their habitat just a bit easier.” 

Conch Comeback Cultivated 

Florida state biologists plan to re- 
lease 10,000 baby Queen Conehs (no, 
the plural does not need an ’e’) off the 
Florida Keys this summer in an effort 
to return the population to “harvesta- 
ble” levels. Private and commercial 
Queen Conch fishers in the past over- 
harvested the gastropods, resulting in 
the present conch dearth. (NYT, 4-20- 
88 ) 

Priest Busted for Tusk Possession 

A Roman Catholic priest in Tanzania 
was recently sentenced to one (!) day 
in jail at Mtwara in southern Tanzania 
for illegal possession of 224 elephant 
tusks, valued at $100,000. The tusks 
were found in a store at his church com- 
pound in Dar es Salaam. (LA Times, 
3-21-88) He feigned ignorance of their 
origin; but one of many disbelievers 
suggested that perhaps the priest 
thought the tusks would not merely 
gain him admittance through the Pearly 
Gates, but could even be used in rebuild- 
ing said gates, which by now must 
surely be dilapidated. The priest’s col- 
lection is especially disconcerting in 
light of the recent African Elephant sur- 
veys in East Africa by World Wildlife 
Fund, which show that elephant popu- 
lations in Kenya, Tanzania, and Uganda 
have dropped about 90% in the last 15 
years, and will be extinct within 10 if 
present trends continue. 

Intoxicated Elephants Rampage 

Asian Elephants in the state of 
Assam in northeast India stampeded 
through a village after snorting down 
several vats of rice beer the Hindu vil- 
lagers had brewed for a pre-monsoon 
harvest festival. The 13 rampaging 
pachyderms drove thousands of villa- 
gers into a nearby tea plantation, killing 
5 and wounding 12 of them when con- 
fronted by firecrackers and flaming 
torches. (SF Chron, 4-30) This was the 
latest of a series of conflicts between 
marauding elephants and villagers in 
Assam — and similar to elephant at- 
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tacks in other parts of India, as well as 
in Pakistan, Malaysia, and elsewhere in 
Southeast Asia. (See past NNN re- 
ports.) In April in Assam, elephants de- 
stroyed 15,000 acres of rice paddies. To 
prevent future attacks, workers have 
posted electric fence around some of the 
terrorized villages. Elephants in Asia 
apparently are visiting villages for sev- 
eral reasons, among which: 1) Their 
habitat is being destroyed by Asia’s bur- 
geoning human population, leaving 
them less space to roam in the wilds, 
as well as raising their ire. 2) Faced 
with diminishing food supplies, 
elephants are attracted by crops, par- 
ticularly rice, which is ready for harvest 
during spring in northeast India. 3) 
Elephants know a good brew when they 
smell one. In India, Asian Elephants 
are protected by anti-hunting laws, but 
with a population of only 7000 there, 
including 3000 in Assam, and deforesta- 
tion continuing, their long-term survi- 
val prospects appear tenuous. 

Bugler Plays Taps for Trees 

New York City Parks Commissioner 
Henry Stem commissioned a bugler, on 
April 25, to play taps at a memorial ser- 
vice for 26 trees, on the site of a new 
development near Northern Boulevard 
in Bayside, Queens. Outraged at the 
Queens builder, Anthony Conte of AGC 
Development Corp, who felled the 26 
trees, Stem erected a sign proclaiming 
“Murderer” and a tombstone reading 
“In memorial, 14 sycamore maples, 3 
horse chestnuts, 3 oaks, 3 sassafrass, 
and 3 ash, cut down in their prime.” 
Calling the chainsawing the “Bayaidc 
Massacre,” Stem stated “I’m in shock 
and horror that any man would have 
the unmitigated gall to cut down 26 
beautiful trees in a public park to en- 
hance the commercial value of a private 
building.” Some of the trees were 100 
feet tall and 60 years old. The site of 
the killing formerly afforded a pictures- 
que view of Little Neck Bay. Conte is 
negotiating with the city to pay restitu- 
tion. Stem wants the city to force Conte 
to pay $100,000 for the planting of 200 
new trees. ( Daily News, 4-26) Readers 
wishing to commend the commis- 
sioner’s stem and just handling of this 
murder case can write him at: Dept of 
Parks and Recreational Arsenal, Cen- 
tral Park, NY, NY 10021. 

CDFG Kills “Welfare Bear” 

In early April, a 168 pound female 
Black Bear claimed Cloverdale, in 
northern Sonoma County, California, as 
her home, soon delighting in the town’s 
wealth of easily scavenged food. She 
raided chicken coops, ambled downtown, 
and napped under the mayor’s porch. 
On April 7, the California Department 
of Fish and Game captured the bear and 
transported her 26 miles to the Sierra 
foothills. Four days later, she returned 
to town, perhaps because the mayor had 
failed to meet with her previously. Soon 
she was dead, the victim of easy food, 
the CDFG, and a lethal-dose injection 
of barbiturates. CDFG veterinarian 
David Hunter explained: “She never 
harmed anyone, but at times she 
showed aggression toward humans. . . . 
Once bears leam about that welfare 
state, it is hard to turn them around. 

. . . We’re going to have her mounted 
and donate her to a university. They 
are always requesting stuffed bears for 
teaching purposes.” ( SFC , 4-28) 

Leopards May Relocate Park Residents 

The Sanjay Gandhi National Park in 
Borivli, India, has within its bounds an 
unusual blend of wild nature and human 
encroachment. The Park is a mere 25 
kilometers from downtown Bombay, is 
polluted, borders large slums, and has 
a human population of 500; yet encom- 
passes an 83 square kilometer core area 
which is home to 30 Leopards. Several of 
those Leopards have recently feasted on 
human flesh, and many of the Leopards 
have chosen to vary their normal diet 


of Sambhar and Barking Deer with 
choice morsels of dog, cow, and goat. 
Indian officials were recently dismayed 
to leam that, for the fourth time in a 
year, a Leopard seized a sleeping child 
and ate it. Officials do not wish to re- 
move the Leopards from the Park, for 
they realize that this would lead to over- 
population of herbivores and con- 
sequent overgrazing of vegetation and 
siltation of Vihar and Tulsa Lakes. 
These lakes presently supply 22.5 mil- 
lion gallons of water a day to Bombay. 
Officials have considered relocating the 
people living in the park to a western 
Bombay suburb. Most of the people 
have strongly opposed relocation, and 
cannot be legally evicted without 
amendment of laws protecting them. 
However, many are now willing to leave 
if offered another place to live, as they 
are intimidated by the Leopards. (India 
Today, 4-15-88) 

Tiger Kills Captor 

In May, as a Texas zookeeper peered 
through a quarter inch thick window 
reinforced with wire mesh into the quar- 
ters of a 450 pound Siberian Tiger, the 
Tiger lunged, smashed through the win- 
dow, and seized its captor. The cat then 
dragged the man to its outside area and 
summarily dispatched him. 

Mono Lake Found Radioactive 

Mono Lake is even more beleaguered 
than environmentalists have realized. 
In addition to suffering from dams and 
diversions on its tributaries, Mono Lake 
may be suffering from radioactive waste 
dumping. Scientists will conduct re- 
search this summer, seeking clues re- 
garding- . the cause, of the snHHpn in- 
creases in radioactive carbon levels m 

the lake’s waters and on its shores. Sci- 
entists suspect nuclear waste was illeg- 
ally dumped in the lake, but know not 
when or by whom. ( San Francisco 
Chronicle, 5-6-88) 

Disney World is a Toxic Hazard 

Florida’s Environmental Regulation 
Department has threatened to fine Walt 
Disney Company $174,399 for nine 
incidences of “improper” handling of 
hazardous wastes. Disney’s misdeeds 
include storage in a maintenance yard 
of drums containing unidentified chem- 
icals, and possible contamination of 
groundwater at two sites in the area. 
(Wall Street Journal, 3-25-88) 

FL Plans Gator Kill - to Stop Condos? 

The Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission has scheduled for next 
September the first “harvest” of Al- 
ligators in 26 years. The Commission’s 
justification for allowing a hunt on 
a species until recently federally class- 
ified as Endangered (downlisted by 
the US Fish & Wildlife Service to 
Threatened) is that the hunt may stop 
condominium development in wetlands. 
Their reasoning is that with Alligator 
hides currently selling for premium 
prices, wetlands owners will be moti- 
vated to preserve the lands to harvest 
Alligators thereon. Florida Audubon 
Society president Bernard Yokel objected 
to this contorted reasoning, noting that 
past hunting was a major reason for the 
Alligator’s endangerment. Game officials 
expect about 1500 of Florida’s estimated 
million Alligators to be killed in the one- 
month season. Already, each year about 
1000 are killed for research, and 3000 
killed by the “nuisance-alligator” patrol. 
(WSJ, 3-22-88) 

Bad news for Alligators also comes 
from southern Spain, where a Danish 
investment group intends to establish 
Europe’s first Alligator farm, the Euro- 
pean Alligator Institute. The Danes 
plan to obtain 10,000-12,000 Alligators 
a year from the US, and to export gator 
skins and meat. 

Hockey Fans Hurl Octopi onto Ice 

The results have been less than 
impressive. 

In 1951, Detroit Red Wings fan and 
restaurant owner Peter Cusimamo (may 
he live in infamy!) tossed an octopus 
onto the ice at the Detroit Olympia. The 


Red Wings subsequently won the playoffs 
and the Stanley Cup in eight straight 
games. The few hockey fans who under- 
stood the barest fundaments of octopus 
anatomy, and knew of Cusimano’s deed, 
hastily and retroactively seized the 
symbolic importance of that fateful 
toss. Since then, hundreds of octopi 
have been sacrificed in this way, yet the 
Red Wings have not won the coveted 
Cup since 1953-54. Nowadays, 
Pomeroy’s Seafood, in the Detroit sub- 
urb of West Bloomfield, is considered 
the place to buy the tentacled mollusks 
to employ as ice-bound projectiles. Joe 
Hertza, manager of Pomeroy’s Seafood, 
this year had already set a record by 
selling 60 octopi by the early stages of 
the playoffs. Hertza tells of receiving 
numerous calls from fans saying, “thaw 
one out for me, Ron, I’m going to the 
game tonight.” The typical octopus that 
Hertza sells is whitish, three feet long, 
five pounds, costs $20, and hasn’t a clue 
about how to avoid going off-sides. As 
with most octopus sold as seafood in 
the US, Hertza’s comes from the 
California Coast, though octopi are also 
commercially caught off the New Eng- 
land Coast. 

Toxic Waste Threatens California De- 
sert 

The Boston Globe reports that PTL 
founder Jim Bakker has unveiled plans 
for a $2 billion religious retreat in the 
Coachella Valley, about 100 miles east 
of Los Angeles. The development — 
featuring shopping mall, 1000-room 
hotel, golf courses, condominiums, TV 
studio, and canals (presumably for boat- 
ing and baptisms) — would spread over 
several square miles, but Bakker has 
not revealed the exact location. The re- 
treat, which would certainly cause 
Coachella Valley FYinge-toed Lizards 
and other wildlife of the area to do just 
that, would even exceed in size Herit- 
age USA, founded by Jim and his wife 
Tammy Faye in Fort Mills, South 
Carolina. Despite the fact that Tammy 
would be at the new resort replete with 
make-up, the illustrious pair have of- 
fered no assurances that an EIS would 
be completed, or that toxic waste would 
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Snowmobiler Challenges Conservation 
Biology Hypotheses 

Freelance writer Paul Richards re- 
cently nabbed a gem from the Great 
Falls Tribune in a guest column by A1 
Donohue, Chairman of the Montana 
Tourism Advisory Council: “And, the 
wild animals love to traverse over 
packed down snowmobile tracks . . . 
Snowmobiles actually make it possible 
for the animals to move throughout 
their habitat just a bit easier.” 

Pacific Pigs Unearthed 
Historians have recently brought to 
light another of the many series of 
macabre tales buried in the annals of 
the US nuclear weapons establishment. 

It seems that the DOE, during the Cold 
War years of the 1950s, conducted a 
series of experiments on pigs, termed 
“Pigs for Peace.” In the tests, held at 
the Nevada Nuclear Weapons Test Site, 
pigs were subjected to above ground 
nuclear explosions, at varying distances, 
and autopsies performed on their 
bodies. The researchers selected pigs 
as their subjects, not from a predilec- 
tion for radioactively roasted pork, nor 
from anticipation of the increasing use 
of food irradiation as a means of food 
preservation in the 1980s, but because 
pigs, like humans, have exposed pink 
flesh. Pigs roasted in these bum exper- 
iments likely number in the hundreds. 
Alas, peaceful though the swine may 
have been, they did not stop the testing 
of nuclear bombs. The number of nu- 
clear bombs exploded at the Nevada 
Test Site in the last few decades is 663, 
according to the DOE, with under- 
ground testing replacing above ground 
testing in 1963. Most of the under- 
ground explosions have been held at 
Yucca Flats. (Seattle Times, 3-25-88) 
Soviets Take to the Streets 
Soviet environmentalists seem to be 
coming to life, having lately scored two 
major victories through vociferously 
protesting in the streets. Following a 
protest by 10,000 citizens of Nizhny 
Tagil, in the Ural Mountains, the Soviet 
government closed part of a factory 
emitting toxic air pollutants in that city. 
Far to the west, irate citizens in Odessa 
stopped bulldozers from destroying the 
chestnuts, immortalized in song, lining 
a seaside boulevard along the Black Sea, 
by protesting outside city hall. 

(SF Chron, 4-8-88) 




Day of Outrage 


Muir Day Actions 


Arizona 
Prescott Valley 
Tucson 
California 
Placerville 
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Redding 
Eureka 
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Inyo NF 
Santa Barbara 
Los Angeles 
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Florida 
Tallahassee 
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Idaho 
rumors 
Illinois 
Chicago 
Michigan 
Cadillac 
Minnesota 
Duluth 
Missouri 
Rollo 
St. Louis 
Springfield 
Montana 
Missoula 
Butte 
Bozeman 
Hamilton 
Great Falls 
New Hampshire 
Laconia 
New Mexico 
Albuquerque 
Santa Fe 
Ohio 
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Continued from page 1 
told a Northwest Forestry Association 
meeting that “we hear that Earth First! 
people are going to do some significant 
things to get our attention. . . . They 
have made our lives somewhat misera- 
ble.” 

Thus the Freddies prepared for the 
National 'Day of Outrage along with 
legions of Earth First !ers. 

We didn’t disappoint them. EFlers 
protested from New York to California, 
from Florida to Washington state, in 
close to 100 places, in numbers never 
before attained by our tribe. 

While demonstrators had fun (as 
EFlers are wont to do) and injected the 
spirit of a birthday celebration into the 
events, homage was paid to Muir in a 
serious fashion by demands for protec- 
tion of the forests he so revered. Public 
education was enhanced by the EF! 
“Save Our National Forests” fact sheet 
and Howie Wolke’s “Citizen’s Primer to 
Stop US Forest Service Destruction” 
(insert in the March Journal). Some 
groups issued specific demands for their 
areas, but the fact that protesters 
around the country were able to use 
the same informational material (sent 
in organizing packets to dozens of 
groups) meant that people had their 
facts straight without everyone doing 
a lot of research, and that we presented 
unified demands. 

The impact of unified demands, espe- 
cially since demonstrators popped up in 
unexpected places (the element of sur- 
prise!), strengthened individual groups’ 
messages. EFlers addressed specific 
abuses and offered alternatives to spe- 
cific forest plans for many of the 150 
plus National Forests, but we were 
ALL saying: NO MORE ROADS. NO 
MORE CLEARCUTS. NO MORE CUT- 
TING OF OLD GROWTH. NO MORE 
GRAZING. NO MORE HERBICIDES 
AND PESTICIDES. 

In reaction to our demands at demos 
across the country, the air was filled 
with lame excuses and canned re- 
sponses. Meetings between EFlers and 
FS officials ranged from one in San 
Francisco that ended with Smokey and 
a friend escorted away in handcuffs by 
federal police, to a Montana encounter 
that evolved from coffee and doughnuts 
into a high-volume free-for-all between 
Earth First.’ers, Freddies, and loggers, 
to Sequoia’s formal challenge to mud- 
wrestle with a Mendocino National 
Forest ranger. A classic line of Freddie- 
speak was given when I questioned the 
FS use of Smokey as a symbol for fire 
prevention while simultaneously drop- 
ping napalm on a National Forest in 
Texas, burning it to the ground, then 
crushing what was left in order to plant 
a tree farm. Napalm and Smokey, Mr. 
Fred? His response: “Yes, napalm is a 
tool to change vegetation.” 

Given that mentality, and with the 
urgent need to expose the “friendly 
rangers” as collaborators with corpo- 
rate greedheads, our approach must be 
radical. As one EF!er put it, “They’ve 
forced the situation; monkeywrenching 
will become epidemic.” 

We’ve heard many rumors of monkey- 
wrenching associated with the Day of 
Outrage, so it will be impossible to make 
a true count of the number of actions, 
but the news that’s come in so far shows 
that many fledgling EF! groups held 


their first demos that day, in places like 
Duluth, MN, Laconia, NH, Placerville, 
CA, Hamilton, MT, and Salt Lake City, 
UT. There were demos in places without 
Forest Dis-service offices — like 
Chicago. (In their literature, Chicago 
EF! brought home the idea that we are 
all a part of the forest no matter where 
we live, and we have to defend it.) 

The day brought many other “firsts". 
The first EF! puppet show (Freddie and 
the Wolf) in Bozeman, MT. Folks from 
Florida, Tennessee, Arkansas, and 
Texas united for the first time in an ac- 
tion at the Southern Regional Office in 
Atlanta, while people from Virginia and 
Maryland went to the DC office. 

This action was also different from 
most others in that it was not limited 
to a particular local campaign, though 
we did promote some long-standing 
campaigns. For instance, Kalmiopsis de- 
fenders celebrated the fifth anniversary 
of the Earth First! blockades that 
stopped the Bald Mountain Road with 
a “permanent” court injunction. Vete- 
ran protester Steve Marsden and others 
marched down the road into the once- 
again threatened old growth to plant 
trees and to plea that the burned area 
be allowed to heal itself rather than be 
subjected to “salvage logging.” 

With this action, we ventured deeper 
into the media waters. We sent appro- 
ximately 100 press releases to the na- 
tional press, and more than 100 also 
went out from local groups, in a coordi- 
nated attempt to nationalize our cover- 
age. Overall, the media coverage was 
excellent. Most actions were covered by 
TV and radio stations and local papers, 
and many by the wire services as well. 
Moreover, the coverage was overwhelm- 
ingly favorable, with media pieces point- 
ing out the inconsistencies between the 
Freds’ PR and what’s really happening 
in the Forests, along with the rampant 
destruction called for in Forest plans 
being produced for all the National 
Forests. There has also been follow-up 
in editorials, radio talk shows and such. 
(It would behoove us to discuss at the 
RRR, and possibly in these pages, na- 
tional media coordination, regional coor- 
dination, and the coordination and effec- 
tiveness of national campaigns in gen- 
eral. That we can do it at all is a sign 
of our growth.) 

Congratulations go to all who partici- 
pated. Special thanks are due to Roger 
Candee for the outrageously wonderful 
artwork for the poster and t-shirt, to 
Ed and Scott for printing the posters 
and t-shirts, to Howie for the tabloid, 
to George Callis for national media 
work, to Tom Skeele for help with pack- 
ets, and to the Direct Action F\md, 
which paid printing, postage, and phone 
bills. 

Now let’s do it again. 


Smokey and Dozer Death in Missoula. 


Cftfi - 


Mendocino NF Ranger Gil Easter explains the Jolly 
Green Giant’s “scorched earth” policy. 


Wyoming 


Jackson 

Cody 


Thanks to everyone who contributed 
write-ups on their individual actions. 
Due to space constraints and a huge 
abundance of written submissions, we 
used mostly pictures. 




The Colville, WA protest included a row of stumps “ planted ” on the sidewalk. 


San Francisco demo brings out diversity in old growth supporters. 
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Wolf pups cavort on puppet stage as Joe Woodelf narrates in Bozeman , MT. 
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Gang of 10 at FS office in Cadillac, MI. 


Part of Chicago EF!’s plea to protect the j 


Young warriors for Montana Wilderness 
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Birthday cake offered in lobby of the Forest Service Southwest Regional Office, 
Albuquerque, NM. Decorations include rusty nails driven into frosting trees . Photo 
reproduced from the official SW Regional News. 


Standing outside Denver FS office for the Rocky Mountain Region, Smokey condemns 
his one-time employers for their crimes against wildlife and habitats on x 
public lands. 


Outrage in Eugene, OR 


he forests which remain. 


Missoula, MT, EF lev returns some Freddie trash — sawdust, cowpies, stumps, and 
a culvert — to its proper place at the FS Northern Regional Office. Three people 
were arrested for littering due to this action. 
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by Mary Davis 

“Sabotage: the damaging of property 
or procedure so as to obstruct produc- 
tivity or normal functioning.” The 
American press, the general public, and 
mainstream environmental organiza- 
tions tend to regard its perpetrators as 
a lunatic and dangerous fringe. What 
people in this country do not realize is 
that North American ecoteurs are not 
an isolated exception, from a global 
standpoint. Sabotage is a tried and 
tested tool in Europe, as reports from 
a sampling of countries indicate. 

(This article will not discuss activities 
in Great Britain. Countless and fre- 
quently extremely costly acts of sabo- 
tage have been carried out in England, 
but these activities have already been 
covered by many alternative periodicals 
in the US. Past issues of Earth 
First ! have reported on several of these 
actions, as well as on acts of environ- 
mental sabotage in such far-flung na- 
tions as the Solomon Islands, Brazil, 
Thailand, and the Philippines. The sab- 
oteurs in England in most cases have 
been animal rights activists, particu- 
larly those with the Animal Liberation 
Front. Their actions have been aimed 
at laboratory animal experimenters, 
factory farm owners, fox hunters, and 
other exploiters of animals.) 

Spain and Portugal 

The 1987 campaign to stop the siting 
of a nuclear waste “laboratory” in the 
Spanish province of Salamanca, de- 
scribed in our Brigid 1988 edition, has 
roots in previous antinuclear activities: 

Direct action headed off at least one 
uranium mining operation. When Chev- 
ron wanted to mine in Spain’s Catalonia, 
a rich agricultural area, peasants or- 
ganized an information network. As 
soon as a member of the network spot- 
ted a geologist, she phoned the other 
members. Within half an hour the geo- 
logist was surrounded by 20 or more 
local residents demanding his ore sam- 
ples. Chevron decided that the land did 
not contain enough uranium to make 
mines worthwhile. 

Direct action also played a role in scal- 
ing down plans of Spanish authorities 
to build 38 reactors by 1984. As of Jan- 
uary 1987, only seven were in operation; 
six others, including two at Valdecabal- 
leros and two at Lemoniz, were still of- 
ficially under construction but with 
their entry into service postponed inde- 
finitely. 

In 1979 in the region of Extremadura, 
more than 100 mayors opposed to the 
Valdecaballeros plant went into perma- 
nent session. They occupied the town 
hall of Villaneuva de la Serena for two 
weeks, until authorities announced that 
construction would not begin before the 
region’s energy advisor had delivered 
a report. 

The Lemoniz reactors in Basque 
country were the cause of incidents so 
violent that they cross the line into ter- 
rorism, for opposition to nuclear power 
in this region became inseparable from 
the struggle of the Basques to win polit- 
ical freedom. Construction of the two 
reactors, 12 kilometers from the city of 
Bilboa, population one million, began 
in 1972 and 1974. Massive legal demon- 
strations had no effect. Finally, in 1978, 
ETA, the Basque liberation organiza- 
tion, set off a bomb in the core of one 
of the reactors. Management did not 
heed a warning delivered shortly before 
the blast, and two workers were killed. 
The plant received $70 million worth of 
damage. The following year the commis- 
sioner of industry and energy was kid- 
napped for five days of questioning. 
Subsequently the Lemoniz reactor was 
bombed again, killing one worker; and 
a factory repairing the reactor was at- 
tacked by armed men. The attackers re- 
moved the workers to safety and then 
blew up the factory, causing $6 million 
in damage. 

Portugal has no nuclear reactors, but 
it nearly had at least one. The village 
of Ferrel was to be the site of a plant. 
On 15 March 1976, however, more than 
1500 people, summoned by the ringing 
of the church bell, marched to the site 
and destroyed all the construction 
equipment. The plant has never been 
officially canceled; but neither has con- 
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struction started. The villagers have 
turned the whole area into vegetable 
gardens. 

Scandinavia 

Direct action in Scandinavia has been 
inspired by an event in 1970 in northern 
Iceland, Norwegian activist Jorgen ... 
Johansson reports. All but one of the 
members of a village went together to 
blow up a dam that the national govern- 
ment was building on the Laxa River. 
When they returned to the village, they 
told the odd-man-out, the policeman, 
what they had done and gave him photo- 
graphs that the village priest had taken. 
One year later the Supreme Court of 
Iceland ruled that the villagers had 
acted properly. Before resorting to 
dynamite, they had exhausted other re- 
medies, and in Iceland local com- 
munities have the right to decide what 
will be done in their own areas. Sub- 
sequently the villagers wrote to several 
Scandinavian environmental organiza- 
tions to remind them that the Swede _ 
B ernhard Nobel was the ori ginator, not 
only of the Nobe l peace prize, but also 
of dynamite. 

Today the Scandinavian environmen- 
tal movement has a decidedly cautious 
attitude toward sabotage. Most en- 
vironmentalists think that it should be 
used only after ordinary civil disobedi- 
ence has been employed without results 
for several years, if at all; and that sab- 
oteurs should publicly accept responsi- 
bility for their deeds, even if they have 
destroyed property. Attitudes, how- 
ever, differ somewhat from country to 
y country, with Sweden and Finland tak- 
ing a more relaxed view than Norway. 

The best known act of sabotage in 
Norway was the blowing up of a bridge 
leading to the construction site of the 
Alta power dam. The dam, in the part 
of northern Norway inhabited by 
Lapps, had been the subject of fruitless 
protests for several years. The demoli- 
tion of the bridge did not go as planned, 
and one of the activists, a Lapp, lost 
an arm and damaged an eye. The police 
took the arm to the police station and, 
incredibly, would not- give it to doctors 
who wanted to try to reattach it, be- 
cause, they said, it was part of the evi- 
dence. The injured man, who received 
the support of the entire Swedish and 
Norwegian environmental movement, 
fled to Canada, but has now returned 
to Norway, where he is serving a prison 
sentence. 

In April 1984, Johansson wrote an a r- 
ticle in a Norwegian peace magazine set- 
ting forth the idea that sabotaging elec- 
tric power stations would be useful. To 
his surprise he was attacked not only 
by the daily newspapers, which called 
him a green terrorist, but also by en- 
vironmentalists. Since then, he says, it 
has become difficult even to talk about 
sabotage in Norway. Because he was 
called a terrorist, people are afraid to 
discuss the subject. 

Sabotage is a sensitive question in 
Norway, another activist agrees; but he 
reports that members of small groups 
are discussing it among themselves. 
Some are interested in Plowshare-type 
actions (Plowshare peace groups in the 
US have physically and symbolically at- 
tacked nuclear warheads with ham- 
mers, and some of their members are 
now serving long jail sentences as a re- 
sult); some in secret actions that, unfor- 
tunately, could result in injuries to the 
public. Meanwhile, a roving strike 
group is waging an antinuclear cam- 
paign with nonviolent blockades of nu- 
clear plants and of uranium and nuclear 
waste shipments. 

Last summer a local group trying to 
stop use of herbicides upset procedure 
in imaginative fashion. Each year since 
1984 they had blockaded a train spray- 
ing herbicide along a railway line. In 
1987 they instead pulled up the weeds 
in the right of way so that the railway 
would have no reason to spray. The gov- 
ernment owned company is now charg- 
ing the weed pullers with trespassing. 
When they learned that police were in- 
vestigating, all 136 of them signed a 
paper saying what they had done and 
why, and proudly hung copies of it in 
town. 

In Sweden the nuclear waste disposal 
program is the targetSf'actrvists. At 


Kynnefjall residents have prevented ex- 
ploratory drilling by establishing a 
peaceful round-the-clock watch at a stra- 
tegic crossroads on the route to a pro- 
posed site. There they have erected a 
cabin, with a phone. At Almunge protes- 
ters boarded up the door of a drilling 
machine and kept people sitting by it 
24 hours a day. Their action forced the 
nuclear authorities to retreat, because 
the site was in the home district of the 
Swedish minister of energy and the en- 
vironment, who feared adverse public- 
ity. 

Ecoteurs have destroyed drilling 
equipment at three potential disposal 
sites. Residents of other communities 
targeted for exploratory operations are 
preparing to resist. The authorities 
“will have to drill through bodies,” farm- 
ers are saying. A Norwegian organizer, 
who has been traveling for two years 
instructing local groups, reports that 
E codefense “is very popular over here.” 
He has sold “about forty copies.” 
Nevertheless, there are some problems 
with its use in Sweden, he says, because 
Swedish machines are not the same as 
American machines. 

Of the three groups admitting to the 
destruction of drilling equipment, only 
one was taken to court and its members 
fined. Nevertheless, saboteurs cannot 
trust the Swedish authorities to treat 
them lightly. In the summer of 1987 a 
single person ^destroyed a powerline 
from a nuclear plant. He tried to escape 
but the police caught him. Instead of 
taking him to court, authorities put him' 
into a psychiatric hospital where, as of 
Novernher.he remained. A sympathizer 
making inquiries was told that only the 
man’s family could receive information 
about him. 

Finnish activists, like the Swedish, 
are campaigning against the nuclear in- 
dustry. Last year the Green Mutineers 
carved in the bedrock of an island near 
Helsinki the names of those in charge 
of the Finnish nuclear power program, 
so that their infamy will endure. Women 
for Peace disrupted the opening of the 
Finnish parliament in March 1987 by 
wailing in lament for the nuclear age 
from the visitors’ gallery and throwing 
two hundred handkerchiefs with mes- 
sages to members of parliament below. 

In addition to the sabotage actions 
described above, there have been many 
civil disobedience actions in Scan- 
dinavia. Currently, a roving strike 
group is carrying out nonviolent block- 
ades of uranium and nuclear waste ship- 
ments. Their actions are part of a Nor- 
dic-wide civil disobedience campaign to 
shut down the nuclear industry in Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Finland. 

In Denmark, where there are no nu- 
clear power plants, sabotage appears 
to be little used. There has recently 
been a spectacular non-environmental 
instance, however. Early one morning 
when nobody was around, activists blew 


up a Shell gasoline station in a suburb 
of Copenhagen by setting a gasoline 
tank on fire. An anonymous declaration 
mailed to a newspaper gave the reason: 
Shell does business with South Africa. 
The attack is believed to have been the 
work of a nameless, loosely organized 
group. A similar group may be operat- 
ing in Jutland. 

Netherlands 

In Holland sabotage is directed pri- 
marily against the military establish- 
ment. For about eight years small 
groups of activists have been engaged 
in subverting the defense system. They 
break into bunkers, for instance, and 
destroy the computers and other equip- 
ment inside. Their specialty, however, 
is stealing secret documents that will 
enable them to piece together a picture 
of the Dutch military industrial com- 
plex. Because of their work, the peace 
movement in Holland has a good under- 
standing of the military infrastructure, 
which includes schools and other civilian 
installations wired for military use in 
time of war. 

Activists are bent on making sure 
that the authorities have no safe place 
in which to keep documents. Breaking 
into the offices of the regional commis- 
sioners of the Queen is one way they 
obtain information. They give the docu- 
ments to an anti-military research col- 
lective. The collective publishes them 
in a journal. 

The groups have enough contact with 
one another to circulate an instructional 
book in Dutch on ways of breaking and 
entering. However, they do not form 
networks, are difficult to contact, and 
scrupulously avoid trusting outsiders 
with information. A group planning to 
break into an office in Paris to obtain 
documents wanted to prepare for possi- 
ble capture by arranging in advance to 
be represented, in an emergency, by a 
French lawyer. One person in the group 
contacted a Parisian known to be sym- 
pathetic. He put the activist in touch 
with a lawyer, but he never saw him 
again and knows nothing about the 
group and their project. 

Nevertheless, because the groups see 
to it that the information they gather 
reaches the public, they leave trails, and 
the police from time to time catch one 
of them. On one occasion a group broke 
into a storage center packed with equip- 
ment ready to be airlifted to any foreign 
trouble spot. They made their entrance 
by cutting a hole in the metal door with 
a torch and worked inside for an hour. 
Suddenly bright lights blazed forth. 
They were surrounded by soldiers, who 
had been observing them to learn their 
methods. These people went to jail for 
six months to a year. In Holland jail 
sentences are short, because the state 
finds the cost of keeping people in 
prison exorbitant. 

Work in the “civilian” nuclear com- 
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plex is an offshoot of the activists’ mil- 
itary campaign. By breaking into the 
office of the economics ministry, a group 
obtained documents naming the loca- 
tions chosen by the government for new 
nuclear reactors and outlining the gov- 
ernment’s plans for circumventing pub- 
lic discontent, before the government 
announced the sites. Their disclosure 
of the official plans undermined the po- 
sition of the minister of economics. He 
lost his power and left office after the 
next election. 

West Germany 

In West Germany, as in the Nether- 
lands, sabotage is conducted, for the 
most part, by small, independent, clan- 
destine groups. Their targets, however, 
are different than those of the Dutch. 
The main aim of West German saboteurs 
is to bring the nuclear industry to its 
knees. Since international treaties pre- 
vent West Germany from owning nu- 
clear weapons, the nuclear industry is 
nominally civilian. 

Here acts of sabotage are common, 
and saboteurs are not merely a few iso- 
lated individuals. The public tends to 
criticize them; but the saboteurs are an 
integral part of the antinuclear move- 
ment, a force to be reckoned with in 
Germany. Furthermore, people living 
near sites under attack give them tre- 
mendous support, including places to 
stay. 

According to a hearing in the Bundes- 
tag, 186 sabotage actions linked to en- 
vironmental issues took place in 1985; 
and 588 in the first 10 months of 1986. 
There may now be as many as 1,000 
attacks a year. Almost all of these are 
against the nuclear industry, although 
sabotage has been spreading to other 
environmental issues and to animal 
rights. 

The sabotage centers around nuclear 
reactors under construction or in oper- 
ation in the northern part of the coun- 
try, and around the sites of the future 
Gorleben waste disposal facility and 
Nevertheless, attacks are not limifecrto 
actual nuclear installations. They ex- 
tend to all parts of the nuclear infras- 
tructure, including the factories and of- 
fices of companies that produce the 
fences or computers for nuclear plants. 
German authorities recently fined an 
antinuclear magazine in Bavaria for 
publishing the names and addresses of 
firms involved in Waekersdorf. Au- 
thorities assumed, on the basis of exper- 
ience, that the list was an invitation to 
sabotage. 

Saboteurs damage construction mat- 
erial, set fire to offices, occupy sites, 
and stop traffic by a variety of means. 
Some of the transport-blocking ac- 
tivities are clandestine; some are mass 
public demonstrations. At Waekersdorf 
militants have halted trains by short cir- 
cuiting their electricity supply. They 
connect the two lines above the trains 
with a piece of metal. At Gorleben they 
have blocked roads with felled trees. In 
the city of Lubeck this past January 500 
ecologists held a sit-down and thus 
blocked for almost a week three trucks 
transporting uranium hexafluoride. 

Saboteurs also sever power lines. At 
Gorleben they dynamited an under- 
ground electric cable covered by heavy 
cement. They more frequently target 
above-ground lines and the pylons that 
carry them. According to the magazine 
Der Spiegel, they felled 165 pylons in 
1986; and the attacks are continuing. 

The newspaper Tageszeitung has pub- 


lished directions on how to cut pylons. 
Saboteurs use dynamite, loosen bolts, 
and tear the pylons down, or apply a 
heat source to certain points. In order 
to cut off electricity to a nuclear plant, 
they hit a pylon between the plant and 
a transformer station. Whenever a 
pylon falls, it creates a short circuit, 
whether or not the lines break. The pro- 
cess is dangerous for those involved, al- 
though so far only person is known to 
have been injured. 

The process may also be dangerous 
for the public. If all lines carrying elec- 
tricity into a nuclear reactor are cut (in 
France each reactor has two ingoing 
lines), the reactor undergoes an 
emergency shutdown or scram. 
Nevertheless, its fuel rods continue to 
generate immense heat. After the loss 
of off-site electricity, back-up diesel 
generators are supposed to supply 
power to circulate cooling water. These 
generators are notoriously unreliable 
and hard to start. Among ecoteurs there 
has been some discussion about notify- 
ing plant managers of an electricity cut 
off shortly before it occurs, in order for 
them to start up emergency power 
sources in advance. However, warnings 
are apparently not being given, because 
activists are not conscious of their im- 
portance. 

West German saboteurs do not usu- 
ally leave notes behind them explaining 
their actions to authorities. The move- 
ment is, however, kept informed. Each 
issue of Atom, the main antinuclear 
magazine, includes a chronology of sab- 
otage actions. 

Activists have some difficulty in ob- 
taining information on how to carry out 
sabotage effectively and safely. There 
is no instruction book in Germany. The 
militants instead circulate loose leaf 
sheets outlining techniques. They re- 
ceive tips of another sort from books 
reprinted for the black market. These 
include the nuclear industry’s own direc- 
tories of companies and ofindividuals. 

The impact of sabotage in West Ger- 
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ment production company did 2.5 mil- 
lion marks of damage. The greatness 
of the impact is not recognized by the 
public, because companies do not like 
to reveal their losses, and most sabo- 
tage is not reported in the general 
press. At Gorleben the movement has 
been “incredibly effective,” a West Ger- 
man researcher reports. Original plans 
for an integrated waste center including 
reprocessing have been drastically cut, 
and, after ten years, construction work- 
ers are still only digging a hole. Wac- 
kersdorf is becoming, from a political 
point of view, increasingly difficult to 
build, in part because of sabotage. 

One measure of the effectiveness of 
sabotage is the extreme steps that au- 
thorities are taking to try to stop it. 
Saboteurs are almost never caught, 
partly because of the support they re- 
ceive from local people and because of 
the lack of any network into which the 
police can tap. The authorities are now 
making strenuous efforts to lump sabo- 
teurs with terrorists in order to dis- 
credit them, push them out of the 
mainstream antinuclear movement, and 
isolate them. In 1987 the bundestag ex- 
panded an old law on terrorism to in- 
clude sabotage against the electricity 
supply. The revamped law specifically 
mentions the felling of pylons, the dis- 
ruption of public transport, and the de- 
struction of construction materials. The 
law has already been used to stop an 
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antinuclear meeting and to fine the 
Bavarian magazine that published the 
list of nuclear contractors. So far, how- 
ever, the authorities have not succeeded 
in splitting antinuclear forces. Lochte, 
of the secret service, testified in a hear- 
ing on the change in the law, which he 
was against, that to saboteurs “the cut- 
ting of power pylons is one form of non- 
violent resistance.” Thus far this re- 
mains the view of the movement as a 
whole, although some individual mem- 
bers criticize sabotage. 

The shooting of a policeman last year 
during a demonstration against the ex- 
pansion of the runway at the Frankfort 
airport could change this, as it has 
reopened a debate over methods, in- 
cluding the definition of a non-violent 
action. The sad thing about this discus- 
sion, a member of the West German 
movement reports, is that it draws the 
public’s attention away from the main 
question of whether or not nuclear 
energy is desirable. 

France 

The common conception of the French 
as individualistic applies to their sabo- 
tage. In France sabotage runs the 
gamut from clandestine property dam- 
age through symbolic action, to public, 
community-based destruction. The 
target is frequently but not always the 
nuclear industry. 

French nuclear installations have 
sometimes suffered the kind of attacks 
common in West Germany. While the 
Superphenix breeder reactor was under 
construction, it was attacked with a 
bazooka. Also eight pylons near the 
plant were toppled. In February 1985, 
activists blew up two transformer sta- 
tions in southern France and caused two 
nuclear reactors to undergo emergency 
shut downs. The plants’ operating 
licenses allow each only ten shut downs 
of the type experienced. 

In contrast to these clandestine ac- 
tions, an activist at Agen in southwest- 
ern FYance, Pierre Knng, alone or with 
a small local group, engages publicly in 
appeal to Scandina- 
vian environmentalists. His purpose is 
to register his opposition to a high-ten- 
sion powerline passing over his farm and 
to draw public attention to nuclear and 
military issues in general. In 1982 he 
burned official documents on the con- 
struction of the power plant for which 
the line was being built, and in 1985 he 
sawed a piece of metal off the foot of 
a pylon that had not yet been erected. 
He will not cut down a pylon for fear 
of causing injuries, but he has helped 
to occupy a pylon and has chained him- 
self in front of the prefecture. 

In a letter explaining his symbolic 
damage to a pylon, Rung called atten- 
tion to the fact that the department as 
a whole was against the line. [France 
is divided into departments, loosely 
analogous to states in the US.] The 
workers who “in many respects have to 
undergo the hardships of an occupying 
army realize it. From one end of the 
department to the other, people let 
them know that they are not desired. 
They are refused passage across prop- 
erty that they do not have official per- 
mission to use, nuts and bolts come 
loose at night, parts disappear, 
machines are covered with hostile writ- 
ing and must be guarded nightly.” For 
expressing publicly what others were 
thinking and doing secretly, Kung was 
tried in court in late 1987. He was or- 
dered to pay damages, which the elec- 
tricity authority is trying to set at 


114,500 francs, about $20,000. 

Community-wide hostility to the nu- 
clear industry has led to public mass 
action at least twice in the past two 
years. On August 27, 1986, at Beaufort, 
300 people systematically destroyed 
equipment for uranium research that 
had been taken to the commune that 
morning by the government-owned 
firm, Cogema. The site was in a wine- 
growing area, and growers feared dam- 
age to their wine and its reputation. 
Union leaders and mayors helped to set 
fire to a truck, destroy a car, and over- 
turn a cabin and sampling equipment. 
Cogema has not returned to the site. 
(Editor’s note: Cogema wholly owns 
Pathfinders, which is one of the primary 
uranium exploration and development 
companies active around the Grand 
Canyon in Arizona.) 

In the summer of 1987 in the depart- 
ment of Deux-Sevres at a site selected 
for a high-level nuclear waste labora- 
tory, 700 people removed all documents 
from the offices of the waste disposal 
authority. They then dumped 50 tons 
of granite on the tractors and excavat- 
ing equipment. Granite was appropri- 
ate, because it is the burial medium for 
which this site was selected. A spokes- 
person for the group leading the oppo- 
sition, itself called “Granite,” noted that 
participation by people of all political 
parties kept the government from re- 
taliating. 

Communities have, in the past, oc- 
cupied sites as well as destroyed equip- 
ment. The site of the Flamanville nu- 
clear reactor was occupied in 1977 with- 
out success; but at Plogoff a reactor was 
canceled after intense, often violent, 
local resistance that included the set- 
ting up of a sheep farm on the 
threatened land. 

A non-violent action in the Alps went 
counter to the will of the community 
of Villard-de-Lans, but was nonetheless 
successful because of the determination 
of the saboteurs. 10 January 1987, 150 
people united to stop an all-terrain ve- 
hicle race in the natural regional park 
of tfercors. They distributed 1500 tracts 
to users of the nearby national road, 
and, more importantly, with shovels, 
raised walls of snow across the path of 
the vehicles. The racers did not succeed 
in breaking through the barrier, and in 
negotiations that began that afternoon 
the organizer of the race agreed not to 
set up any more such competitions in 
the park. 

In another recent action by French 
environmentalists, a plane was tem- 
porarily prevented from releasing its 
cargo of poisons on the countryside late 
last year. The following is a paraphrased 
translation of an account of that action. 

To get rid of birds that were laying 
waste to fields of com at Saint- 
Maudan, a plane was chartered by the 
Service for Protection of Plants to 
spread poison. The slaughter was de- 
nounced by environmental activists. A 
commando group of environmental ac- 
tivists sabotaged the system of electric 
lights marking the woods. This pre- 
vented the plane from taking off, but 
it was able to fly a day late. 

After nightfall, the plane spread a 
cargo of “parachlorotoluidine (star- 
licide)” three times. Between 30,000 
and W,000 Starlings were killed in 
their “dormitory.” 

Nature protection associations and 
ornithologists denounce this type of op- 
eration, suggesting that it constitutes 
a political gesture, intended to reassure 

continued on page 27 
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Flat-spired Three-toothed Land Snail 

Waiting for Extinction in West Virginia 


under the Endangered Species Act in 
1978; a National Recovery Plan was de- 
veloped in 1983. However, five years 
after the completion of the Recovery 
Plan for the species, the degree of state 
and federal agency compliance with the 
plan can best be described as negligible. 
Few snail surveys have been conducted 
and none of the few known occupied 
snail sites are presently protected. 

West Virginia’s Department of Natu- 
ral Resources is supposed to be the 
“lead agency” in the national Flat- 
spired Three-toothed Land Snail recov- 
ery effort. However, when the Earth 
First! Biodiversity Task Force initially 
contacted this agency in the fall of 1987, 
the response was, “at present, there is 
no recovery plan for the flat-spired 
three-toothed land snail. ” This response 
is incredible since this snail is the only 
Threatened or Endangered species en- 
demic to West Virginia. The response 
foreshadows the increased difficulty of 
recovery efforts throughout the country 
that will result from a recent move by 
the US Fish and Wildlife Service to 
abolish the Service’s Office of En- 
dangered Species in Washington, DC, 
in favor of regional offices that will be 
more vulnerable to sentiment against 
Endangered species listings from local 
political and economic interests. 


people who visit Coopers Rock State 
Forest do not realize that they are tram- 
pling occupied Flat-spired Three- 
toothed Land Snail habitat. There is no 
public education program at either the 
State Forest or the Recreational Area 
to foster awareness of the plight of this 
species. 

The species was listed as 
“threatened” rather than “endangered” 
in 1978 under the ESA since it was as- 
sumed (incorrectly) that the major 
known occupied sites under West Vir- 
ginia state ownership would be pro- 
tected from fire, timber cutting, and 
recreational impacts. Clearly, the 
species should be reclassified as En- 
dangered. 

Known snail sites on private lands 
across the gorge from Coopers Rock 
State Forest are even more threatened. 
The Boy Scouts of America owned much 
of the private land in the early 1980s. 
The West Virginia Nature Conservancy 
tried to purchase about 50 acres from 
the Boy Scouts in 1982 to provide pro- 
tection for two snail sites. Unfortu- 
nately, the Boy Scouts insisted on mar- 
keting their entire 2465-acre tract — a 
purchase that would have been too ex- 
pensive for the Conservancy’s West Vir- 
ginia chapter. In 1986, the property was 


Trampling by heavy cleated logging 
boots would crush snails and compact 
leaf litter. Perhaps the biggest threat 
of logging at the Cheat River Gorge, 
however, is the soil and rock instability 
that results from the removal of large 
trees that have held the boulders in 
place. Logging at the lip of the gorge 
could eventually cause rocks containing 
snail colonies to crash down into the 
gorge below. 

There are other threats to snail 
habitat too. A short way down the Cheat 
River Gorge toward Cheat Lake, coal 
is being strip-mined. Going up the 
gorge, and in view of Coopers Rock Rec- 
reation Area, a powerline corridor cuts 
through and over the gorge, close to 
another suspected snail site. Defoliant 
sprays, applied in utility corridors, may 
have adverse effects on snails. Acid rain 
and other forms of air pollution to which 
lichens are particularly sensitive may also 
reduce this snail’s food supply. (Indeed, 
pondering the thousands of invertebrate 
and plant species being adversely 
affected by air pollution, Mike Roselle 
and Greenpeace hung a banner on Mt. 
Rushmore last year saying, “WE THE 
PEOPLE SAY NO TO ACID RAIN. ”) 
One last menace looms on the horizon 
— the possibility of massive aerial 



THE FLAT-SPIRED THREE-TOOTHED LAND SNAIL 


by Jasper Carlton 

The warm April rain was a welcome 
relief from the cold winds of winter on 
the Appalachian Plateau of northwest 
West Virginia. I was surrounded by mas- 
sive sandstone rocks and conglomerates, 
formed during the Paleozoic era. Below 
me lay the Cheat River Gorge, carved 
through millions of years of stream ero- 
sion. The waters of the Cheat River were 
emerald green — a function of mine acid 
drainage and algae growth. Early spring 
foliage color was provided by the budding 
Red Maples, while the lush green foliage 
of rhododendrons prospered among the 
sandstone boulders. 

I stood beside a crack in a lichen- 
covered boulder, anticipating the ap- 
pearance of a rare life form — a species 
that exists nowhere else on Earth beyond 
a few locations within a mile of where I 
was standing. I awaited an event that had 
eluded many a malecologist in recent 
years. A spot within the dark decompos- 
ing leaf litter in the rock crack began 
to move; two dark tentacles appeared. 

From deep within that room-sized 
boulder, slowly crawled a small bluish- 
gray bodied snail trailing a flattened 
reddish-brown shell. The rare and elu- 
sive Flat-spired Three-toothed Land 
Snail ( Triodopsis platysayoides) had 
made its appearance. 

The life and times of this unassuming 
creature have major implications for 
both its native ecosystem and for 
threatened species throughout the 
country. 

HABITAT AND ECOLOGY: Biologists 
know very little about the Flat-spired 
Three-toothed Land Snail (hence, the 
frequent use of qualifiers, such as ‘prob- 
ably’, in this article). The snail derives 
its “flat-spired” name from its relatively 
thin shell sculpture — an evolutionary 
adaptation that allows it to escape ex- 
treme periods of heat and cold by crawl- 
ing into the crevices of sandstone rocks. 
The lip teeth are absent in this specie®, 
but the lip swelling is somewhat thicker 
where the lip teeth would occur in other 
members of the genus. A thick short, 
white conical tooth is present on the 
parietal wall (the broader, upper por- 
tion of the inner lip). The snail’s middle 
name, however, is from the name of its 
genus, THodopsis, which means three- 
toothed. 

The rugged and varied habitat of 
THodopsis platysayoides is a deep canyon 
of the Cheat River, between 1000 and 
1300 feet elevation, in mixed mesophytic 
forest in Monongalia County, West Vir- 
ginia. It was discovered by science in 1933 
and, by virtue of its extremely limited 
distribution, ranks as one of the rarest 
mollusks in North America, probably 
numbering fewer than 600 individuals. 

The snail feeds on decomposing leaf 
litter and terrestrial lichens on 
sandstone rock surfaces and is usually 
found in deep, undisturbed leaf litter 
and sheltered retreats among sand- 
stone boulders and outcroppings along 
the top of the Cheat River Gorge. It 
prefers cool, damp weather and is prob- 
ably most active at night or during 
spring rains. During the cold winter and 
hot summer dry season, the snails retreat 
into the cool and protected environment 
of crevices in sandstone boulders and 
among the boulders and talus just below 
the rock outcroppings. It is believed 
that they breed in late April or early 
May. 

Predators of the snail probably in- 
clude shrews, Carabid Beetles, and 
Lamprid Beetles. It is believed that 
they prefer low population densities, 
with no more than three or four indi- 
viduals per square foot. In more 
crowded conditions, cannibalism tends 
to occur. 

Flat-spired Three-toothed Land 
Snails are a part of the decomposer food 
web, an intricate system comprised of 
dead plants and animals as well as the 
insects and fungi that consume dead 
things. The decomposers help recycle 
nutrients and minerals that trees and 
other plants require to support forest 
life. 

The Flat-spired Three-toothed Land 
Snail was listed as a Threatened species 


The US Fish and Wildlife Service 
claims that a few additional snail sites 
have been discovered in the same area 
since the species was listed, so there 
are “probably” more snails at the Cheat 
River Gorge than had originally been 
believed. However, they are unable to 
provide any field data to indicate that 
any of these sites contain viable snail 
colonies. The EF! Biodiversity Task 
Force identified this species last year 
when it began systematically compar- 
ing private, federal, and state computer 
data bases on all species recognized as 
sensitive, Threatened, or Endangered 
on public lands in the United States. 

THREATS TO THE SPECIES AND 
ITS HABITAT: Due to its extremely 
restricted range, human-caused mortal- 
ity, and destruction of its habitat, the 
Flat-spired Three-toothed Land Snail 
could become extinct. The known oc- 
cupied snail sites are on both private 
and state lands. A few exist in Coopers 
Rock State Forest and Coopers Rock 
Recreation Area, which are managed 
by the West Virginia Department of Ag- 
riculture and Department of Commerce 
respectively. Over 400,000 people a year 
visit this commercially managed State 
Forest. 

The trampling of snail-used plant lit- 
ter by hikers, picnickers and rock clim- 
bers continues to reduce the available 
food-space for this mollusk and there 
are no human use restrictions to protect 
snail sites in the State Forest or Recre- 
ation Area (with the exception of a ban 
on rock climbing in one small area, 
which is not well enforced). 

Biologists have pointed out that 
people smoking on the high rocky over- 
looks in the Coopers Rock Recreational 
Area and throwing away unextin- 
guished cigarette butts pose a threat 
to the snail. These might ignite in the 
highly combustible leaf litter beside the 
rocks. Fire could destroy the leaf litter 
and lichens upon which the snails de- 
pend for food, as well as directly killing 
the snails. 

Amazing though it may seem, the 


sold to a lumber company. The company 
has built roads and intensively har- 
vested timber above and below known 
snail sites — even on steep unstable 
slopes within the gorge. 

The Nature Conservancy again at- 
tempted to save the snail sites by enter- 
ing into a transaction with the lumber 
company that would have involved tak- 
ing title to the snail sites, the state of 
West Virginia obtaining title to the bal- 
ance of the property, and the logging 
company retaining timbering rights on 
the tract. However, by the time Nature 
Conservancy was able to obtain the 
necessary commitments from state 
agencies (early 1987), a new and even 
uglier threat appeared from out of the 
state capitol in Charleston: The West 
Virginia Department of Commerce pro- 
posed to build a huge modem tramway 
at Coopers Rock State Recreation Area 
— the major land station of which would 
be constructed on a snail colony! This 
new threat has delayed indefinitely the 
Conservancy’s protection strategy, and 
the logging across the gorge continues. 
The state of West Virginia has not 
reached a final decision regarding the 
tram proposal. Opposition to the project 
in neighboring Morgantown is growing. 

In a land where life is little valued, 
hiking boots crush the shells of the 
flat spired three toothed land snail, 
endangered, the only place in the 
world, here- 

where later a tramway unll be built — 

“we don't want to have to walk 

to see the view” 

Ride the rails like 
water through sandstone, flowing, 
wandering through rock for 
thousands of years, drinking 
dew from, leaf mulch, traveling 
at a snail’s pace. 

— Gary Lawless 

Continued logging would have many- 
deleterious effects on the snail. The 
removal of large trees adjacent to any 
colony would increase summer ground 
temperatures and dry out the site. 


spraying in response to the gypsy moth 
epidemic in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
New York and New England. The US 
Forest Service has already begun its en- 
vironmental impact statement planning 
process for this project. At least one of 
the chemicals being proposed for use 
against the gypsy moth has proven 
highly toxic to invertebrates. 

This article describes the plight of 
only one invertebrate. Mollusks are not 
well-known, yet 39 snails and clams are 
already on the US List of Endangered 
and Threatened Species. Hundreds 
more are possible candidates for federal 
listings — listings that Secretary of In- 
terior Don Hodel and Fish and Wildlife 
Service (FWS) Director Frank Dunkle 
have improperly delayed. Many more 
may go extinct while awaiting federal 
protection under the ESA. Many listed 
species, like the Flat-spired Three- 
toothed Land Snail, are not being effec- 
tively protected as mandated by the Act. 
The present US List of Endangered and 
Threatened Species does not begin to 
reflect the true biological status of 
imperiled species; and although the En- 
dangered Species Act requires the FWS 
to conduct a review of all listed species 
at least once every five years, FWS has 
failed to collect or seriously consider 
information that documents the need to 
better protect the habitat and change 
the classification of many species under 
the Act. 

LESSONS NOT LEARNED: If we 
allow the Flat-spired Three-toothed 
Land Snail to disappear into extinction, 
many more species in the food web may 
also die. Already gone from the Ap- 
palachians are such mammals as the 
Gray Wolf, Eastern Bison, and Eastern 
Elk. The National Recovery Plan for the 
Eastern Cougar collects dust on the 
shelves of delinquent bureaucrats as the 
species barely survives in Florida. 

In the Eastern United States today, 
not a single large ecosystem remains 
biologically intact. None contain viable 
populations of all native wildlife species. 
The same biological fate will befall West- 
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The Snail Darter Was Only The Beginning 

DARTER DIVERSITY IN PERIL 


em ecosystems by the year 2000 if pres- 
ent trends are not reversed. 

We must develop and implement com- 
prehensive conservation plans for en- 
tire ecosystems, as well as a National 
Wildlands Biodiversity Protection pol- 
icy to save all remaining native species. 
We must fight for both large and small 
legislatively mandated preserves to pro- 
tect biotic diversity. State parks, Na- 
tional Parks, National Forests, and even 
designated Wilderness Areas are not ac- 
complishing this objective. 

Will this delicate snail go the way of 
the Wyoming Toad; the Santa Barbara 
Song Sparrow and the Tecopa Pupfish 
from California; the Blue Pike and 
Long-jawed Cisco from the Great 
Lakes; Sampson’s Pearly Mussel from 
the Wabash River in Indiana and Il- 
linois; and the Dusky Seaside Sparrow 
from Florida — all of which have appar- 
ently gone extinct in the US within the 
past 15 years? 

ACTIONS TAKEN: The EF! Biodi- 
versity Task Force has filed a complaint 
with Interior Secretary Don Hodel and 
with Fish and Wildlife Service Director 
Frank Duhkle regarding the failure of 
their departments to properly imple- 
ment the National Recovery Plan for 
the Flat-spired Three-toothed Land 
Snail, pursuant to the provisions of the 
Endangered Species Act. The Task 
Force has notified the governor of West 
Virginia that the state must drop its 
plans to build a tramway that would ad- 
versely affect the Threatened snail. The 
Task Force will take whatever legal ac- 
tions are necessary against the state of 
West Virginia if this request is not 
granted. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write: Secret- 
ary of Interior, Donald Hodel, In- 
terior Dept, C St between 18th and 
19th, NW, Washington, DC 20240; and 
Frank Dunkle, Director, US Fish & 
Wildlife Service, DC 20240. Request 
that they expeditiously review and re- 
quire compliance with the 1983 Recov- 
ery Plan for the Flat-spired Three- 
toothed Land Snail, and that the 
species be reclassified as Endangered. 
Letters to your Congresspersons will 
also help (senators, Senate, DC 20510; 
tivesv iwi"ib3Yo Yfmvf My ^KESfiij.ta- 
of West Virginia, Arch Moore, State 
Capitol, Charleston, WV 25301. Re- 
quest that he direct the state’s Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources and De- 
partment of Commerce to im- 
mediately drop plans for the proposed 
tramway in the Cheat River Gorge, 
and to more effectively protect the 
Threatened snail and its habitat. 
Perhaps most important, every state 
contains multiple sensitive, 
Threatened and Endangered Species. 
Pick one of these species and become 
its defender. Lastly, help Earth First! 
CRAM THE TRAM! 

Jasper Carlton, coordinator the EF! 
Biodiversity Task Force, is one of the 
few active defenders of the minuscule 
flora and fauna of this continent. 

Additional note: Some among the 
EF! tribe have begun clamoring for 
formal designation of the FSTTLSE — 
Flat-spired Three-toothed Land Snail 
Ecosystem — and its subsequent man- 
dated protection. The Ecosystem would 
encompass Coopers Rock State Forest, 
Coopers Rock Recreation Area and sur- 
rounding lands. One idea suggested to 
instill in the minds of Americans an 
appreciation for this enigmatic micro- 
faunal species is a new logo for the state 
wherein it lives, to grace license plates 
in that state: WESTVIRGINIA: HOME 
OF THE FLAT-SPIRED THREE- 
TOOTHED LAND SNAIL. 


by Roland Knapp 

The morning sun streamed across the 
flower-filled pastures. A male Red- 
winged Blackbird broke the silence with 
his gurgling song from a stream-side 
sycamore. Springtime, I thought, as I 
donned neoprene dry suit, mask and 
snorkel. Stepping into the creek and 
immersing my mask, I was immediately 
transported into a different world. 
Strands of green algae wavered hypnot- 
ically in the current and a crayfish scut- 
tled from one rock to another, its pincers 
raised menacingly toward me. A minnow 
flashed by, but the creature for which 
I searched was nowhere to be seen. 

For my graduate studies in evolutio- 
nary ecology and animal behavior I was 
immersing myself in the life of a small 
fish named the Fantail Darter ( Etheo - 
stoma flabellare). I had chosen to study 
this species because of its intriguing 
mating system, in which males attract 
females to nests hollowed out beneath 
a flat rock and care for the acquired 
eggs for nearly a month until they 
hatch. I hoped to answer several key 
questions about this darter: On what 
basis do females choose their mates? Do 
females receive a benefit, such as higher 
offspring survival, by being “choosey?” 
Do certain “attractive” males sire more 
offspring than less “attractive” males? 

Absorbed by such questions, I hardly 
noticed the rock beneath my hand. The 
rock moved under my weight and in- 
stantly a black head and fins appeared. 
A male Fantail! A yellow eye stared 
straight at me before disappearing be- 
neath the rock in a cloud of silt. I nudged 
the rock again and the male shot out 
of the nest entrance and displayed him- 
self a foot from my eyes. Every fin was 
erect and his bright yellow body was 
arched in a threatening posture. The 
striped tail for which this beast is named 
twitched in the slow current. Normally, 
male Fantail Darters are mottled green 
and brown, but during breeding season 
these subdued colors are replaced by 
the black and yellow hues I was witnes- 

the size of mature males. I turned the 
nest rock on its side and confirmed my 
suspicion — nearly 200 eggs adhered 
. in a single layer to the bottom surface 
(the roof of the nest). No wonder this 
character is being so aggressive, I 
thought, and returned his nest rock to 
its original position. The male disap- 
peared beneath it. 

NATURAL HISTORY 

There are 140 species of darters 
known to science, all in the family Per- 
cidae. Nearly all of these 140 (perhaps 
dozens remain unnamed) are charac- 
terized by their diminutive stature, 
their habit of hopping (darting) along 
the bottom instead of swimming up in 
the water column (they have secondar- 
ily lost the swim bladders which other 
fishes use for buoyancy), and their fre- 
quent habitation of fast-flowing riffles 
of streams and rivers. 

Darters are found only in North 
America and range from central Canada 
to northern Mexico. Some species are 
found over a large portion of this range 
while others are found in only a few 
locales. Excepting those introduced by 
humans and a single species in Mexico, 
darters are found only east of the Con- 
tinental Divide and are thought to have 
their evolutionary origins in the Missis- 
sippi River basin. The Mississippi River 
provided a refuge for many aquatic or- 
ganisms during the repeated glacial ad- 
vances and retreats of the past several 


million years, and remains today the 
center of darter species abundance. The 
repeated isolation of darter populations 
by glaciers followed by mixing after gla- 
cial retreat may have allowed rapid 
speciation and may explain the tremen- 
dous diversity we see today. This isola- 
tion and resulting speciation has en- 
tailed extremely limited ranges for 
many darter species, leaving such 
species vulnerable to human distur- 
bance. 

Darters have invaded nearly every 
conceivable habitat available to them 
over their enormous range. Charac- 
teristic darter species can be found in 
the meandering streams of Kentucky’s 
Bluegrass province, in the rushing 
mountain streams of western North 
Carolina, in springs along the Pecos 
River in Texas, in the swamps of eastern 
Georgia, and in one case, restricted to 
the waters of Lake Waccamaw in the 
coastal plain of North Carolina. 

The wide range of habitats in which 
darters are found is largely responsible 
for their mind-boggling array of species- 
specific adaptations. They range from 
2.5 centimeters to nearly 17 cm in size; 
from drab browns and greens to bril- 
liant oranges, blues, and reds; from egg- 
buriers to egg-clusterers (as in the Fan- 
tail Darter), from close care for eggs 
to no care at all; from a high degree of 
sexual dimorphism to nearly indistin- 
guishable sexes. Some high diversity 
stream habitats are home to five or 
more coexisting darter species, all hav- 
ing evolved different feeding and mat- 
ing strategies. 

THREATS TO DIVERSITY 

Unfortunately, all is not well in the 
realm of the darter. Many darter species 
live in streams running through private 
property and are at the mercy of un- 
knowing or uncaring landowners. This 
problem was illustrated to me as I 
searched for darters this spring. I was 
on the bank of a small limestone stream 
in southern Kentucky when a truck 
drove up the streambed! Apparently 
this clown was the landowner and he 
used the stream as a driveway during 

x — — ~ ’ ^+rp{im srril«»s? Hmmm. ) 

Darters throughout their range, in- 
cluding in the eastern National Forests, 
are commonly subjected to pesticide re- 
sidues, intense livestock grazing, ur- 
banization, impoundment, and silta- 
tion. Of the these threats, impound- 
ment and siltation are perhaps the most 
widespread and pernicious. The im- 
poundment of hundreds of miles of riv- 
ers by the Tennessee Valley Authority 
has extirpated hundreds of darter popu- 
lations and isolated hundreds of for- 
merly interbreeding populations. At 
least one species, the famous Snail Dar- 
ter, was nearly made extinct. 

Siltation is similarly ubiquitous. The 
roading and clearcutting of watersheds, 
livestock grazing, and poor farming 
practices all introduce thousands of tons 
of sediment into darter streams every 
year. Many darter species require a 
sand substrate of a particular coarse- 
ness in which to deposit eggs. An influx 
of silt can smother eggs already laid 
and restrict the future deposition of 
eggs. Silt can also impair adults’ feed- 
ing. 

No known darter species extinctions 
have yet occurred. Local extirpations 
are common, however, and if not con- 
fronted, may imperil many species in 
years to come. The Snail Darter was 
only the beginning. 

The urgency of our task is well illus- 
trated by the Maryland Darter, which 
exists in only one riffle in Deer Creek, 
Maryland (Harford County). Unless the 
||l urban sprawl into the Deer Creek 
HI watershed is stopped, the future of this 
species is precarious at best. While the 
Maryland and Snail Darters are 
l!§ perhaps the most threatened, dozens 

I of other species are at great risk. 

The following list was taken from the 
Department of the Interior En- 
dangered and Threatened Wildlife and 
Plants listing and the Federal Register 
(part 3) Review of Vertebrate Wildlife. 
If any of these species occur in your 
bioregion, confront local authorities 
|i|- with your concerns. Insist that private 
| landowners and National Forest bureau- 
flf.^'crats conform to Endangered Species 
Act regulations. If a species recovery 
gH p program is in place, make sure it is 


being followed; if none exists, demand 
that one be developed. Push authorities 
to list category 1 and 2 species im- 
mediately, and counter any threats to 
their existence! For more information, 
contact the Earth First! Biodiversity 
Task Force (address in Directory). 

. . . when the last individual of a 
race of living things breathes no more 
another Heaven and another Earth 
must pass again before such a one can 
be again. 

— Wiliam Beebe 

DARTER SPECIES OF SPECIAL CONCERN 

Name Category Location 
Amber Darter E Conasauga & Etowah Rivers 
(TN.GA) 

Bayou Darter T Bayou Pierre & tributaries 

(MS) 

Fountain Darter E spring at head of 

San Marcos R(TX) 

Leopard Darter T headwaters of Little R basin 
(AR,TX) 

Maryland Darter T Deer Creek (MD) 

Niangua Darter T southern tributaries of 
Osage R (MO) 

Okaloosa Darter E Turkey & Rocky Cr in Okaloosa 
and Whlton Counties (FL) 

Slackwater 

Darter T middle portion of Tennessee R 

basin, head of Buffalo R 
(AL.TN) 

Snail Darter T** Chickamauga Cr, Sequatchie & 

Sewee R (TN); transplanted to 
Hiwassee R (TN) 

Watercress 


Darter 

E 

Glenn Springs in Bessemer 
(AL), Roebuck Springs 
near Bessemer 

Eastern 

Sand Darter 

2* 

Ohio & St Lawrence R basins 
(IL, IN, KY, MI, NY, 

OH, PA, VT, WV) 

Sharphead 

Darter 

2** Holston R (VA), tributary of 
Nolichucky R (NC), also in TN 

Coppercheek 

Darter 

2* 

Duck & Buffalo R (TN) 

Coldwater 

Darter 

2* 

few springs above Fall Line 
in Coosa Basin (AL, GA, TN) 

Rio Grande 

Darter 

2 

Lower Pecos R, part of Rio 
Grande, lower Devils R, San 
Felipe Cr, Dolan Cr, Howard 
Springs (TX); also in Mexico 

Greenthroat 

Darter 

3C 

Pecos R (NM), streams on 
Edwards Plateau (TX) 

Pinewoods 

Darter 

2 

Little Pee Dee R system 

(NC, SC) 

Yellowcheek 



Darter 

3C* Upstream tributaries of 

Little Red R (AR) 

Cumberland 

Johnny Darter 

2 

Upper Cumberland R basin 
(KY) 

Finescale 

Saddled Darter 

2* 

New R (WV, VA) 

Paleback Darter 3C* Upper Caddo R basin, 
Ouachita R (AR) 

Waccamaw 

Darter 

3C* Lake Waccamaw (NC) 

Trispot Darter 

2* 

Upper Coosa R basin 
(TN.GA, AL) 

Tuscumbia 

Darter 

2* 

few limestone springs along 
great southern bend of 
Tennessee R (AL) 

Jewel Darter 

2 

TN 

Elk River 

Darter 

2 

AL.TN 

Yazoo Darter 

2* 

Yazoo R basin (MS) 

Goldline Darter 

1* 

Coosawattee R (GA), 

Cahaba R (AL) 

Biuestripe 

Darter 

2* 

Osage, Gasconade R systems 
(MO) 

Freckled Darter 

2* 

Etoway & Cahaba R 
(GA, AL), Pasca-goula & 

Pearl R drainages (MS, LA) 

Longhead 

Darter 

2* 

Tributaries of Ohio R (KY, NC 
NY, OH, PA, TN, VA, WV) 

Longnose 

Darter 

2 

Ozark-Ouachita uplands 
(MO, AR, OK) 

Roanoke 

Logperch 

1* 

montane and piedmont 
portions of Roanoke R system 
(VA) 

Stargazing 

Darter 

2 

upland streams of Ouachita R 


(AR, LA) eastern White R, 
St Francis R (AR, MO) 


E = Endangered; T = Threatened; 1 = substantial , 

information supporting the listing of species as E or T; 

2 = information indicates that listing as E or T is • 

possibly appropriate, but data on biological vulnera- 
bility is not yet available; 3C = considered to be more j 
abundant and/or substantially less vulnerable than 
previously thought, not currently being considered 
for listing as E or T; * = listed by Deacon (1979) 
as T; ** = listed by Deacon as rare & E. 

Suggested Readings 
Kuehne, RA and Barbour, RW, 1983, The American 
Darters , University Press of KY, 177pp. 

Deacon, JE et al, 1979, Fishes of North America 
Endangered, Threatened, or of Special Concern, 

1979. 

Endangered and Threatened Wildlife and Plants, 

1986, Interior Dept, US Fish & Wildlife Service. 

Roland Knapp is an ecologist 
specializing in mating behavior ( offish). 

He returned to his native California this 
spring to commence a study of the White 
Mountains. \ 
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River Of No Return For Salmon? 
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by Charles Mabbott 

In central Idaho, spectacular wild rivers 
carve canyons through a large complex 
of Wilderness Areas. The Salmon River 
leaps into the imagination like the for- 
merly-multitudinous brilliant flashes of 
salmon leaping over waterfalls on their 
upstream journey to spawn. Now, a 
spawning salmon is a rare sight in Idaho, 
and the river is more accurately called 
by its pseudonym, The River of No 
Return. 

Anadromous fish are those which 
swim back from the ocean to the streams 
of their origin to spawn. After spawning, 
the salmon die and their rotting corpses 
return to the food chain of the forest 
streams. Steelhead, the ocean-going 
Rainbow Trout, often live in the river 
several years after returning from the 
ocean. Chinook Salmon reach weights of 
100 pounds, and Steelhead up to 40. 

After spending one year in the small 
streams where they emerged from the 
gravel, the young salmonids start down- 
river as water levels rise in the spring. 
The run-off of the mountain snow causes 
a flush of water to rush down the rivers. 
With it travel the ocean-bound fish. 

When they reach the Snake-Columbia 
River they are in the main fork of the 
river system that once contained more 
Chinook Salmon than any other in the 
world. It is now one of the most de- 
veloped river systems in the world. Be- 
tween the juvenile anadromous fish and 
the Pacific Ocean stand eight major dams 
and 310 miles of reservoir. 

Large hydroelectric power plants are 
a new obstacle in the migration of anad- 
romous fish. Drifting tail first down- 
river, when the young fish reach the still 
water backed up .behind the dams, they 
become confused. Uncertain of which di- 
rection to proceed, many become food 
for resident predator fish. 

As they journey to the ocean the young 
Chinook Salmon and Steelhead undergo 
a biological transformation. Called 
smolting, it is the process of adapting 


to salt water. The migrating juvenile fish 
are commonly referred to as smoits. The 
process of smolting takes about 30 days, 
yet it takes the fish up to 60 days to get 
through the reservoirs to the ocean. 
Thus they become vulnerable to disease 
and predation while still in the “river.” 

By far the single greatest mortality 
factor is the dams. During low water 
years, almost all the smoits go through 
the turbines. Almost all of them die. In 
1985, 22 days were below sufficient vol- 
ume during spring migration. Power 
generation is considered a higher prior- 
ity than is the safe passage of migrating 
fish. Water is held back for power gener- 
ation later in the summer. Lower flows 
through the dams mean higher fish mor- 
talities. The Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration is planning more powerlines to 
southern California. This will increase 
the incentive to generate electricity 
without consideration of flow levels re- 
quired to flush the smoits down to the 
ocean. 

The Bonneville Power Administration 
spends 25 to 35 million dollars a year on 
bypass facilities at the dams. At the first 
two dams, the downstream migrating 
fish are collected and transported in 
trucks. This is much more successful 
with hatchery Steelhead than with wild 
run Chinook Salmon. 

Other dams are equipped with large 
movable screens to deflect the smoits 
away from the turbines and into bypass 
channels and spillways. Despite spend- 
ing 23 million dollars on bypass facilities 
at Bonneville dam’s powerhouse number 
two, in its first year of operation only 
14-35% of the smoits were diverted from 
the turbines. 

During a high water year, the fish 
move faster through the reservoirs. 
More of the smoits are diverted away 
from the turbines. Still, up to half die 
at the dams. Below the spillways a lack 
of nitrogen in the water results in a se- 
vere embolism called gas bubble disease. 
Gulls and predator fish feast on the stun- 
ned and weakened smoits. 

An estimated 5-11 million anadromous 


COLUMBIA RIVER SYSTEM 


fish are lost each year (1) because of dams 
that produce 12-20 million kilowatts. (2) 
Each kilowatt costs between .25 and .91 
anadromous fish. That’s the other side 
of the cheap hydroelectric coin. Hydro- 
power projects supply up to 80% of the 
electricity in the Columbia Basin. (3) An 
average residence in that area takes ad- 
vantage of the cheap rates to use 1000 
kilowatts a month. (4) That means at 
least 250 anadromous fish per month per 
household are killed. 

This modem sacrifice of smoits for 
volts contrasts sharply with the more 
direct yet more ecologically sound use 
of salmon for power by the Indians along 
the Columbia River. Indians used sal- 
mon as a staple food and for salmon oil, 
especially from the Chum Salmon. This 
was burned as fuel to produce heat and 
light. 

Hydropower projects of the Columbia 
River system have reduced the habitat 
available to anadromous fish by more 
than half. Much of what remains is seri- 
ously degraded. Sediment from logging 
operations smother spawning gravels. 
On the South Pork of the Salmon River, 
a 100 million dollar fishery was lost for 
14 million dollars of timber, in the land- 
slides of 1964-5. Mining destroys habitat, 
both from siltation of streams and toxic 
accidents. Monumental Creek, inside 
the River of No Return Wilderness, was 
chemically killed. Agriculture dewaters 
the rivers. The Little Salmon River re- 
cently received a truck-load of fungicide. 
Idaho business interests plan greater 
threats to free-flowing rivers and 
streams. In its 50-year plan, the Nez 
Perce National Forest is proposing a re- 
duction in salmonid habitat of 35%, and 
logging and reading 13 of 15 Roadless 
Areas, at a cost to taxpayers of 185 mil- 
lion dollars. 

The number of anadromous fish re- 
turning to the sea on some wild upriver 
runs is down close to one returning adult 
for each parent spawner. A rate of less 
than one to one can lead to extinction. (5) 

Hatchery fish will continue to supple- 
ment some runs. As long as user groups, 
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like the Columbia River Inter-Tribal 
Fish Commission, get their annual catch 
and salmon can be bought from the 
stupormarket, people will be pleased. 

Relying on hatcheries will direct 
energy away from habitat protection. 
Hatchery-raised Steelhead will never be 
native Chinook Salmon. Restoring Co- 
lumbia River system anadromous fish 
runs by burying eggs in gravel is simply 
addressing the wrong end of the situa- 
tion. The hatchery fish, scientific study, 
and management programs will not re- 
move the dams from the Snake and Co- 
lumbia Rivers or the sediment from the 
spawning streams. 

The way to the recovery of populations 
of native anadromous fish in the Colum- 
bia River system is to tear down the 
dams, stop all logging and mining and 
agriculture and public land grazing, and 
reclaim the roads in any watersheds his- 
torically accessible to spawning sal- 
monids. We should reclaim the entire Co- 
lumbia River watershed from the mouth 
of the Columbia River at the Pacific 
Ocean to the Continental Divide. A Sal- 
mon River Wilderness. A River of No 
Return, no more. 

1. Columbia River Inter-Tribal Fish Commission 
News, Vol.9 No.3 spring 1987. 

2. Northwest Power Planning Council — NW 
Energy News, Aug-Sep 86. 

3. High Country News, vol.13 no.19, 10-13-86 

4. Ravall County Electric Co-op, 1-88. 

5. North & East Boise Journal; and Idaho Citizen, 
vol.l #1, 12-86. 


BIODIVERSITY 

UPDATES 


COURT RULES AGAINST 
FOREST SERVICE IN 
NW MONTANA 

A three judge panel of the 9th Circuit 
Court of Appeals recently ruled that the 
Koot enai National Fo re st brol ^e the law 
inxlevetopmg and implementing its road 
and logging plans in the Yaak Ranger 
District without adequately considering 

~t rife — iki In. ’ iieuigei " ToMrcrxcc its 
along the Canada/United States bordei 
in the northwest comer of Montana. 
The area contains occupied critical 
Grizzly Bear habitat, Bald Eagles, and 
a Woodland Caribou was confirmed in 
the area within the past year. As part 
of the Cabinet/Yaak Ecosystem, it also 
serves as an essential international 
wildlife movement corridor. 

The court ruled that the Forest Ser- 
vice failed to comply with the require- 
ments of the National Environmental 
Policy Act (NEPA) in planning its re- 
building of the Yaak road and associated 
timber sales. “The Environmental As- 
sessment (EA) was clearly deficient,” 
said the court, and . the Forest Ser- 
vice was required to consider connected 
and cumulative actions [impact of all fu- 
ture timber sales and recreational ac- 
tivities associated with the road], but 
failed to do so.” 

Jasper Carlton, who helped initiate 
the successful litigation and testified as 
an endangered species expert, warned 
that “this case shows the lack of respect 
that the Forest Service demonstrates 
for the administrative appeals process. 
It is a posture that makes increasing 
litigation in the Northern Rockies inev- 
itable. Region I is particularly famous 
for rejecting appeals of conser- 
vationists, even if the legal pleadings 
are well substantiated. 

The upper Yaak road was to provide 
access to about 57 million board feet of 
timber sales already under contract. 

__ Most of this timber is being given to 
logging companies, especially 
Louisiana Pacific, at below market 
value since much of it is reputedly in- 
fested by the Mountain Pine Beetle. 
Under its present Forest plan, the 
Kootenai NF intends to harvest about 
175 million board feet on the Yaak Dis- 
trict — this, in a biologically sensitive 
district, already severely overcut, and 
crucial to the recovery of the Grizzly 
and other rare species. 

Logging interests have dominated 
the management of the Kootenai, Idaho 
Panhandle, Colville, and Flathead Na- 
tional Forests along the Canada/US bor- 
der for decades and the management 
of these Forests has received little 
scrutiny by environmentalists and their 
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attorneys. That is now changing, as evi- 
denced by this litigation. There is in- 
creasing national awareness that this 
border ecosystem is one of the most bio- 
logically important areas in the lower 
US for large mammals such as the 
Grizzly Bear, Gray Wolf, Woodland 
Caribou, and Mountain Lion, as well 
as many lesser known species that are 
rapidly disappearing from the biota of 
this country. 

Commercial logging interests in 
northwest Montana have reacted vigor- 
ously to the court decision, which fol- 
lows the closing of a lumber mill in 
Darby, Montana. In protest, loggers or- 
ganized a 250 truck convoy last month 
that traveled 240 miles from Eureka to 
Darby, Montana. Rallies have also been 
held in other northwest Montana towns. 

However, the anger of local loggers 
in western Montana toward environ- 
mentalists may be misdirected. The in- 
creasing number of appeals and court 
cases being filed against the Kootenai 
and Flathead National Forests result 
from Forest Service violations of conser- 
vation laws and regulations. The FS 
knows it broke the law in the Yaak case, 
but it has blamed a few diligent citizens 
who work on behalf of the public in- 
terest and the ecological integrity of our 
National Forests. 

The Earth First! Biodiversity Task 
Force has called for a complete 
moratorium on road-building and cut- 
ting of old growth timber in the habitat 
of all Sensitive, Threatened, and En- 
dangered species in Montana’s Cabinet/ 
Yaak Ecosystem. The survival of the 
Grizzly and old growth dependent 
species in the Cabinet/Yaak is at stake. 
Already, almost all old growth stands 
in the Yaak Ranger District have been 
decimated. 

The proposed new Asarco and US 
Borax silver mines adjacent to the 
Cabinet Wilderness Area probably can- 
not be legally developed at this time if 
all environmental laws and regulations 
are followed. 

Meanwhile, in response to pressure 
from the local timber industry and in 
defiance of that court order, the 
Kootenai NF is proceeding with some 
planned timber sales in the upper Yaak 
Ranger District. Also, in apparent 
union with the Federal Highway Admin- 
istration, the FS has continued some 
work on the upper Yaak road. A spokes- 
man for the Save the Yaak Committee 
said that his group is going back to court 
to seek contempt of court charges. 
WHAT YOU CAN DO: 

Write to Kootenai NF Supervisor, 
James Rathbum, Hwy 2, Libby, MT 
59923; Dale Robertson, Chief, US 
Forest Service, Box 2417, Washington, 
DC 20013; and to members of your 
state’s Congressional delegation (rep- 
resentative, House of Representa- 
tives, DC 20515; senators, Senate, DC 
20510). Demand that the Kootenai Na- 
tional Forest conform to the recent 
court ruling, obey the mandate of 
existing conservation law, and begin 
protecting habitat for multiple Sensi- 
tive, Threatened, and Endangered 
species on the Forest. 

— EF! Biodiversity Task Force 

GOOD NEWS AND BAD 
NEWS FOR NORTHERN 
BOG LEMMING 

THE GOOD NEWS: The diminutive 
Northern Bog Lemming ( Synaptomys 
borealis) has been rediscovered in 
Maine by mammalogists Dr Garrect 

Sabotage . . . 

Continued from page 23 

farmers. Environmentalists objected 
that the poison is not selective. It would 
spread into soil and water. Starlings 
are still being found, 50 kilometers 
around. There is a risk that those birds 
unll poison other animals. 

Trucks later hauled away 12-15 tons 
of dead birds. The bill for this killing 
could amount to 500,000 francs ( almost 
$100,000), coming in part from sub- 
sidies of the ministry of agriculture and 
of the general counselors of Cotes-du- 
Nord, Finistere, and Morbihan ( depart- 
ments in Brittany). A farmer from 
Saint-Maudan noted that before the cul- 
tivation of com became common, the 
problem, did not exist. Starlings are at- 
tracted by com. “Offering an open table 
to the starlings interferes with the nat- 
ural winter death rate,” noted the 
mayor of Saint-Maudan. “The ’sanson- 
net’ [common name for the Starling] 


Clough and John Albright. 

The elusive Northern Bog Lemming 
(see “Realm of the Bog Lemming,” Eos- 
tar 88) is considered to be a very rare 
species in the contiguous United States, 
where it is known to exist in less than 
20 locations, most of which are in the 
state of Washington. The most recent 
confirmed sighting from the East before 
the Mt Katahdin report was a 1958 re- 
cord from New Hampshire. The species 
was last reported in Maine back in 1902. 

Earth First! applauds the cooperative 
effort of Dr Clough, John Albright, the 
Heritage Program and the staff of Bax- 
ter State Park in their search for the 
species and the steps they are taking 
to insure that the bog lemming is always 
a part of our American Fauna. The state 
of Maine has appropriately listed the 
Northern Bog Lemming on its 
Threatened Species List. 

THE BAD NEWS: While land man- 
agers in Maine now realize that the 
state is home to a special little critter, 
the US Forest Service and the state of 
Washington continue to view the species 
with disdain. 

The Colville National Forest in ex- 
treme northeast Washington refused to 
restrict snowmobiles and off-road ve- 
hicles from the best known occupied 
Northern Bog Lemming habitat in the 
Northwest. The FS considers the North- 
ern Bog Lemming as an indicator 
species in its Colville National Forest 
plan, but has resisted managing the 
species as either Sensitive or 
Threatened, which would require 
habitat protection. 

The state of Washington also remains 
inert on the need to protect the species’ 
habitat and to provide the species with 
a protective state wildlife classification. 
While the species should be classified 
as either Threatened or Endangered, 
it is not even listed as Sensitive in 
Washington! 

The Earth First! Biodiversity Task 
Force has focused on the Northern Bog 
Lemming, and the many unique species 
that accompany it in its high altitude 
bog and wet meadow habitat, as one of 
its major campaigns. The Task Force is 
challenging and appealing the failure of 
the Forest Service and the state of 
Washington to protect the lemming and 
its known occupied habitat. Support 
from all you bog lemming buddies is 
needed now. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 

Write: Ed Shultz, Forest Super- 
visor, Colville NF, 695 S Main St, Col- 
ville, WA 99114, demanding that the 
Northern Bog Lemming and its 
habitat be protected from snow- 
mobiles and off-road vehicles and that 
the species be immediately classified 
and managed as a Sensitive species. 
Write: Tom Juelson, Washington Dept 
of Wildlife, 600 N Capitol Way, Olym- 
pia, WA 98501, urging the state of 
Washington to classify the Northern 
Bog Lemming as Threatened in the 
state and to take steps to protect 
known occupied habitat from grazing 
and recreational impacts. Write: 
Donald Hodel, Secretary of Interior, 
C St between 18th & 19th St, NW, 
Washington, DC 20240, requesting 
that the US Fish and Wildlife Service 
list the Northern Bog Lemming 
{Synaptomys borealis) as a 
Threatened species under the En- 
dangered Species Act. 

— Jasper Carlton, Biodiversity Task 
Force coordinator 


has its place in nature; it is the number 
that causes a problem.” 

Though at first glance, the environ- 
mentalists’ action may appear to have 
been an animal rights action, in actual- 
ity, the animal rights movement is weak 
in France — much weaker than in other 
Western European nations such as West 
Germany and England — and this ac- 
tion was based largely on ecological con- 
cerns. The environmentalists’ action 
has brought attention to this disruption 
of nature. 

The prize for effectiveness plus orig- 
inality must go, however, to activists 
in French-governed Martinique. 8 De- 
cember 1987 when the right-wing ex- 
tremist Le Pen flew to Martinique to 
make an election speech, 800 people lay 
down on the airport runway to prevent 
the plane from landing. It was forced 
to proceed to Guadaloupe where 
another reception committee tried the 
same tactic. Police at Guadaloupe al- 
lowed the plane to land, but Le Pen 
cautiously returned to Paris without 
disembarking. 


Letters... 

Continued from page 17 
Dear SFB: 

I know many EF!ers will have prob- 
lems with Randal O’Toole’s market- 
oriented proposal for the National 
Forests. However, I hope we don’t reject 
his suggestions solely on the grounds of 
their humanist orientation. The National 
Forest situation is so desperate that it 
may be time for us to do something prac- 
tical. Pragmatically, Randal’s position is 
solid, with some constraints: 

1) Randal describes foresters as budget 
maximizers, rejecting the view that the 
timber beasts and the Freddies have 
united to form a religious cult (sort of 
anti-Druids) which worships the harvest 
of timber. I think Randal is being fair to 
the Forest Service: most of them are not 
fanatics. But the belief that timber is no 
more than an output has been central to 
forestry for a long time. Many people still 
believe that to let a Douglas Fir grow 
old, die and decay is a waste of good wood. 
A market approach to the Forests will 
not change these people’s minds. 

2) Wilderness, old growth, biological di- 
versity, etc.: these items have inherent 
value regardless of human demand for 
them. Pricing all F orest outputs may 
make_pfiopie. ignore crucial non-market 
values. Spotted owls are projected to dis- 
appear within 100-150 years under the 
present management plan (see Dan Sim- 
berloffs article in Ecology, August ’87). 
Do these beings have any chance under 
a system where their habitat (old growth) 
is one of the only areas on the Forests 
where loggers will outbid recreational 
users? 

3) A feejbr recreational use of the 
Forests will tend to be regressive — i.e. , 
poor people will have toTorgo outdoor ex- 
periences while the rich won’t be affected 
at all. In fact, wilderness may have nega- 
tive price elasticity among the Range 
Rover set — the more it costs, the more 
they’ll want it! Mfe’ll need to address the 

.som e kin d of subsidy. The state of Califor- 
nia has a renter’s credit of $60 for any 
renter in the state regardless of whether 
she or he pays income tax. We could pro- 
vide a similar rebate for Forest users with 
incomes under a certain level. 

Randal’s proposal is a cause for cautious 
optimism. 

— Eric Edlund 

Fellow Earth First !ers, 

I write, as an enthusiastic new sub- 
scriber, in reference to Linda Sartor’s 
urge to “Adopt an Activist” in the Sep- 
tember issue of last year. I, too, would 
like to take an active stand. My family 
situation prevents my taking a radically 
active part, but the idea of helping to sup- 
port one who is free to do this is appealing. 
I would like to know if others share Ms. 
Sartor’s and my interest in this project, 
and if so, whether specific plans are being 
made to implement it. I’m ready to help. 

— Mary Ann Kulp, 13724 Ridge Rd, 
Waynesboro, PA 17268 

Misfits: 

In an effort to save what’s left of our 
dwindling rainforests, the Earth First! 
contact here in Japan has been cooperat- 
ing with the Rainforest Information 
Centre in Lismore, and JATAN (Japan 
Tropical Forest Action Network) inTbkyo. 
While this is a problem of vital concern, 
it has come to my attention that tremen- 
dous amounts of wood from North 


Conclusion 

In every nation there are many citi- 
zens who characterize ecoteurs as ter- 
rorists. Yet support for sabotage as a 
tool appears to be more widespread in 
Europe than it is in the United States. 
Certainly community-wide actions, the 
type of action most likely to be im- 
mediately successful, are more common 
in Europe than here. One reason for 
acceptance of sabotage across the Atlan- 
tic is that property is not as universally 
regarded as sacred in the Old World as 
in the New. Another is that Europe still 
has rural communities that have been 
inhabited by the same families for gen- 
erations. These people have a deeper 
attachment to the land where they live 
than do most US citizens. A further 
cause may be the fact that, strange 
though it may seem to Earth First !ers, 
in some European countries there are 
fewer legal avenues for influencing pol- 
icy than there are in the States. 

Whatever the reason behind the dif- 
fering attitudes, the issues most likely 
to raise the hackles of a community are 


America are shipped to Japan and used 
for everything from houses and paper 
diapers to waribashi (disposable 
chopsticks) and milk cartons (which, after 
disposal, will be burned with fuel ripped 
off from the Middle East). 

This is the information age, and in order 
to combat the problem we need concrete 
information on who’s doing what. I need 
information from you to help us make a 
bad name for the tree murderers here in 
Japan. 

Please note that I said concrete informa- 
tion. “We’re sure the trees cut here went 
to Japan” is not enough. I want names, 
dates and amounts. If I get them, the 
news will go out to the conservation net- 
work here in Japan. Then we can tell you 
where to send your protest letters. 

Japanese^ earth-rapers operate under 
strict secrecy, making information hard 
to get . But when unsavory facts come to 
light, their whining is music to our ears. 
Please do what you can to make them 
whine. 

— Rick Davis, Japan Contact, Chikyu 
Yusen/Earth First!, 400 Yamanashi-ken, 
Kofu-shi, Saiwai-cho 18-11, Kofu, Japan. 

Dear Editor, 

I was happy to see the ticked-off 
STUMPS SUCK! broadside in your last 
issue. It comes not a moment too soon. 

For the last couple years, I too have 
noticed the moderating tendency 
amongst the tribe. Moderation? Hell, too 
mild a word. More than once I’ve won- 
dered if some Earth First! groups were 
running interference for the timber beas- 
ties, staking out threatened areas, and 
putting the word out that no wrenching 
could take place in the whole National 
Forest around it, or their “credibility” 
(arrgh!) would be questioned by Freds, 
press and public. 

So no wrenching, while affinity groups 
blockade, tree-sit or otherwise make their 
“statements.” After the statement-mak- 
ers get busted or leave, congratulating 
themselves on a “great action” — why, 
in come the saws and dozers. Great going, 
boys and girls, enjoy your press clippings. 
They’re probably made from old growth. 
Why don’t you hold your nonviolent “ac- 
tions” at the rangers’, loggers’ and read- 
ers’ offices, and leave the wilderness to 
us wrenehers? 

— Winnie the Wrencher 

Dear Earth First !ers, 

The story in the Mabon edition recount- 
ing the exploits of Jane Cope and Greg 
King and others, and the one on the North 
Cascades, filled me with admiration for 
the EF! people who risked jail and worse 
in defense of Mother Earth. If, in some 
future time, someone looks back at this 
period in American history where we all 
seem to be looking out for number 1, they 
will fmd genuine heroes among us. These 
heroines and heroes are particularly brave 
in the face of bad press supplied by the 
bought-&-paid-for journalists. I have two 
children who believe in the work of EF! 
and it is my wish that they will continue 
that work as they grow older. 

— James Hatch 

Dear Friends: 

The warmest, driest February in a cen- 
tury is past — the end of a winter that 
never came. Those fine days were a real 
boon for us gardeners who hadn’t kept 
up with our chores in the fall, but now, 
when we see the slow-running streams 
we start to get anxious about the long, 
continued on page 31 

much the same in Europe as here. Today 
in Europe radioactive waste disposal ap- 
pears most likely to precipitate illegal 
counter action. Other potent stimuli are 
uranium mining and reactor siting. The 
predominance of the nuclear question 
is not surprising since nuclear issues 
more clearly than any other pit the cen- 
tral state against local communities and 
against individual citizens. Spanish 
ecologist and scholar Jose Allende pre- 
dicts that sabotage will increase in 
Europe and even in the United States 
as long as governments deny people 
their civil liberties. Add “rights of the 
Earth” to “civil liberties” for people, 
and there’s the situation in a nutshell. 

Mary Davis is a environmental 
ivriter and researcher who has recently 
completed a book on the French nuclear 
establishment and an ecologist’s 
guidebook to France (soon to be pub- 
lished by R.E. Miles). Research for this 
article was paHly funded by the Re- 
search Fund project of the Earth First! 
Foundation. 
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More on Reforming the Forest Service 


Editor’s note: In the Brigid 88 edition 
o/Earth First!, Forest economist Randal 
O’Toole offered an economics approach 
to reforming the Forest Service. A more 
detailed exposition of his proposals ap- 
pears in his book, Reforming the Forest 
Service ( available from EFl Books in 
Tucson for $18.50 postpaid ), which is 
one of the most important books about 
the National Forests ever written. 

Like any forceful, radical (in the true 
sense of the word) proposal, O’Toole’s 


Skoal Vengeance 

I commend Randal O’Toole (“ROT” 
as many of us affectionately call him) 
for instigating educated discussion on 
the subject of reforming the US Forest 
Service (Brigid issue). His outline for 
reform of the agency is well thought 
out. But I have reservations based on 
two points: 1) His concept is valid within 
the doctrine by which the agency now 
operates, but it is the doctrine which 
needs to be reformed, not its internal 
concepts. 2) We cannot continue to view 
the National Forests as simply a collec- 
tion of commodities to be financially 
exploited. 

Many of us have fond recollections of 
the Forest Service (FS) as a rustic, hon- 
orable stewardship council, far different 
from its present-day function: a brothel 
of land bondage and prostitution. It 
used to be that the concepts of Forest 
Service wilderness and public lands in 
general were beacons of hope that some 
things existed whose sole purpose was 
not for merchandising. This is no longer 
the case. The FS has become nothing 
more than a land development and con- 
tracting agency. These destructive 
latter-day changes in the agency call for 
a legislative disassembly and reorgani- 
zation of the agency. 

WEAKNESSES OF THE ROT PRO- 
POSAL: O’Toole is merely advocating 
internal reform. He wants us to accept 
the prospect of recreation use fees. To 
some extent (for developed recreation), 
this is legitimate. However, I would pre- 
fer the slow torture of sitting with agency 
and industry bureaucrats in a “consensus 
and trust building” meeting to having 
to pay a fee for wandering through 
wilderness. My objection is not based 
on personal financial considerations. 
Reducing such excursions — reunions, 
really — to paid visits obliterates the 
sanctity of the reunion. That one must 
pay to experience wilderness implies 
that it is owned. 

Wilderness is not owned. It is not a 
product. Wilderness is the antithesis of 
economics. Forcing wilderness to “earn 
its keep” moves the foundation of 
ecological solidity into the arena of 
capitalist wagering. Our only true sense 
of freedom is the very knowledge that 
places and experiences exist outside the 
system of checks and balances, and the 
inherent corruption of the industrial 
world. This is not a rejection of 
capitalism per se, but only a recognition 
of the polarity between western 
economics and the natural world. 

The present-day doctrines of the 
Forest Service and the mission of its 
employees are so misshapen that the 
original context within which the 
agency was created to operate has been 
obliterated. Creating “alternative in- 
centives” for them would be counter- 
productive, for such incentives would 
merely perpetuate the status quo. In- 
stead, I recommend the following pro- 
gram for radically improving manage- 
ment of our National Forests: 

AN ECOLOGICAL ALTERNA- 
TIVE: The criteria for serving as a pub- 
lic land manager (I would prefer to call 
them “conservation interns”) should 
first include a love for the outdoors, and 
should not include a lust for advance- 
ment in a bureaucracy. The existing sys- 
tem of posh urban offices harboring 
legions of overpaid lieutenants and 
“straw dog” biologists should be disman- 
tled. 

The bureaucracy should be replaced 
with local conservation offices, one for 
each major watershed. Their primary 
purpose would be to manage recreation 
and rehabilitate devastated land. I 
know hundreds of people (myself in- 
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has been widely criticized from all 
points of view. As part of a continuing 
discussion of “reform” of the US Forest 
Service, we here present critiques of 
O’Toole’s proposal from long-term and 
knowledgeable Forest Service critics, 
Howie Wolke and “Skoal Vengeance.” 
Further thoughtful, well-presented es- 
says on this issue ( that break new ground 
and don’t simply reiterate previous 
points) are welcome. 


eluded) who would gladly serve the land 
for four bucks an hour and a cabin in 
the woods. 

I can see ROT throwing up his hands: 
“Who will pay for this?” Part of the an- 
swer is that the taxpayer already sub- 
sidizes the FS. By eliminating present 
timber sale, road-building and grazing 
programs, the subsidy could be drasti- 
cally reduced. User fees could in fact 
be implemented, but only for develop- 
ments such as modem campgrounds 
and exclusive uses such as motorized 
recreation and some outfitting. 

Furthermore, a special tax should be 
levied against the profits of companies 
utilizing the public domain. This would 
apply to the use of water, wood, and 
minerals. Revenues from this Public Re- 
source Consumption Tax should fund a 
Forest Rehabilitation Program. A 
Stewardship Interest Program should 
be enacted, whereby companies, organi- 
zations, and interests benefiting from 
the restoration of forest resource qual- 
ity (i.e. , fisheries, game wildlife, and 
scenic and recreational qualities) would 
help finance rehabilitation of forest and 
range land in exchange for contract 
rights or special use permits in the fu- 
ture. Contract projects would consist 
mostly of replanting, soil stabilization 
and riparian rehab, some trail and 
campground construction, and oblitera- 
tion of roads, bridges, and fences. 

Timber sales would be small-scale, 
say a maximum of one million board 
feet, and conducted only in predeter- 
mined areas outside of de facto wilder- 
ness, old growth groves, and designated 
wilderness rehab areas. The program- 
med harvests and regulated cuts would 
be eliminated. Forest practices would 
be fashioned primarily to mitigate past 
damages such as those inflicted from 
fire suppression. Chainsaws would be 
outlawed, and any logging would be per- 
formed by manual crosscut saw and 
horse skidding. 

All roadless lands would be added to 
the National Wilderness Preservation 
System, as would some presently de- 
veloped areas, primarily those not in 
need of intensive rehabilitation. Em- 
phasis would be placed on joining 
bisected roadless areas to form “big 
wilderness”; 60-70% of the National 
Forest System would be designated 
Wilderness. 

Streamcourse diversions and im- 
poundments would be banned on Na- 
tional Forests, as would mineral leasing 
and new mining claims. Removal of im- 
poundments and diversions would re- 
ceive high priority. Livestock would be 
banned. 

The Youth Conservation Corps and 
the Works Projects Administration 
could be reinstituted to provide a viable 
work force for many forest restoration 
programs. A volunteer program could 
also be mustered, mirroring the one the 
Forest Service uses today. 

The Works Projects force would con- 
sist of those collecting unemployment 
and welfare benefits. Internships 
through colleges, and juvenile delin- 
quent rehab programs would provide 
“work with honor” and foster apprecia- 
tion for the natural environment. 

All this may sound utopian, but it 
would actually be a workable system, 
and could be promoted as “a return to 
normalcy.” Of course, such an option is 
not attractive to those who don’t want 
blade set to any vegetation whatsoever, 
or those who oppose authoritative man- 
agement of any kind. Some simply dis- 
miss National Forest management prob- 
lems by advocating Wilderness designa- 
tion for all National Forest land. But 
that seems to me to be more of a polit- 
ically generic position than a solution 


to the problem. ROT’s forum is one of 
realism, not simplistic vision. 

REFORM VS SUBVERSION: The 
ROT plan seems to be limited to recre- 
ation, but its precedent could cause ex- 
pansion of market-based management 
to other National Forest “outputs.” For 
example, one could plot a program for 
water use fees (superceding existing 
water “rights”) whereby consumers of 
water are charged for this use on a slid- 
ing scale which decreases as water qual- 
ity declines. The agency thus would 
have incentive to provide cleaner water 
to receive higher user revenues. The 
same type of program could be applied 
to fisheries. But again, such programs 
contradict the basic premises that no 
inherent forest or range attribute 
should be diminished regardless of ef- 
fects on federal coffers; and that the 
foundation of the natural environment 
in the United States is the public lands, 
and the bounty therein should be 
treated as a legacy to be respected, not 
a product to be marketed. 

Deciding whether the successful de- 
fense of ecological integrity depends 
more on altering agency management 
programs, or on determined resistance 
to, and subversion of, policies of desec- 


by Howie Wolke 

Before I rake parts of his proposal 
over the coals, let me say that Randal 
O’Toole has made an important contribu- 
tion to efforts to protect the National 
Forests from their alleged custodial 
agency, the US Forest Service. The 
following criticisms are not meant to 
denigrate the importance of O’Toole’s 
work. To the contrary, although his pro- 
posal to reform the Forest Service (FS) 
has serious flaws, O’Toole is a brilliant 
forest economist who has correctly 
pointed out some major economic defects 
in the way the FS conducts the dastardly 
business of forest habitat destruction. 
Overall, I applaud his efforts. 

Furthermore, I’m convinced that 
O’Toole genuinely cares about the cur- 
rent sorry state of forest management 
in the US, and not simply about economic 
considerations of that management. I 
agree with him that, if his proposal to 
“marketize” all National Forest uses were 
to be adopted in its entirety, National 
Forest management would improve; 
that is, rampant habitat destruction, 
particularly in the Rockies, would be 
slowed — but not entirely abated. 
O’Toole and I agree that almost any 
change in National Forest management 
would be for the better. 

I emphatically agree with O’Toole’s 
proposal to repeal the Knutson- 
Vandenberg Act and the Brush Disposal 
Act, two laws which allow the Forest 
Service to retain a portion of timber 
sale receipts for various management 
activities, including reforestation and 
bureaucratic overhead. These laws, as 
O’Toole has rightly pointed out, are an 
incentive for bureaucrats to build their 
own budgets by promoting logging, and 
thus to increase their prestige and the 
likelihood of career advancement within 
the agency (These laws allow bureau- 
crats to increase their budgets even 
when the timber sale is “below-cost,” 
that is, even when it’s an overall money 
loser.) I also agree with him that the 
Multiple Use-Sustained Yield Act and 
the National Forest Management Act 
(NFMA) should be repealed. 

O’Toole’s plan to “marketize” the Na- 
tional Forests is the cornerstone of his 
proposal. It’s a worthy idea, too, but 
only as it pertains to easily marketable 
goods and services, and only where 
management costs justify charging 
user fees. Specifically, activities such as 
timber management, oil leasing (if it is 
to be allowed in National Forests, which 
it should not be), and developed recre- 
ation should pay their own way. Mar- 
ketizing these programs would mean 
that they would be funded solely out 
of the receipts that these activities pro- 
vide. O’Toole’s proposal would thus 
eliminate all Congressional funding for 
roads and timber sales. I support that! 

To illustrate his^ assertion that mar- 
ketizing will result in better forest man- 


ration is a matter of personal opinion. 
Perhaps both are necessary. But in 
analysis of the former, it bears remem- 
bering that industrial foresters and 
engineers will be loath to abide the 
alteration of a system on which they 
have grown fat. 

Moreover, we should not assume that 
because other sources of income exist 
for the agency, it will reverse its course 
and forego the revenues available from 
liquidating old growth forests and har- 
nessing all forests under the dominion 
of silvicultural management. The agency 
has always maintained that logging and 
recreation are fully compatible. 

The Forest Service’s public relations 
myths and the mask of Smokey the Bear 
have begun to crack, thanks mostly to 
Earth First!. But the facade must be 
broken and burned. The question re- 
mains as to whether ROT’s brand of 
“reformation” will accomplish that end. 
Perhaps figurative annihilation would be 
a more viable course to pursue, where- 
upon we might raise a framework of 
dignity from the ashes. 

Skoal Vengeance, one of the earliest 
EF!ers, has focused his efforts on protec- 
tion of National Forests in the Northwest. 


agement, O’Toole points out that in all 
regions of the country except the deep 
South and the Pacific Northwest, dollar 
recreational values exceed dollar 
timber values; thus the natural bureau- 
cratic tendency to build budgets will 
mean that except in those two regions, 
recreation will finally be emphasized as 
much as or more than timber. 

Obviously, however, this bodes ill for 
those two parts of the country. Al- 
though O’Toole would attempt to rectify 
this problem simply by protecting all 
remaining old growth, biologists in the 
Pacific Northwest know that in order 
to protect complete wilderness ecosys- 
tems, much more than the remaining 
scattered islands of old growth must be 
protected. Remaining roadless lands, 
old growth or not, and some roaded log- 
ged-over areas that can be restored to 
a wild or semi-wild condition must be 
protected, too, in all regions. But in the 
Northwest, this would be impossible 
under the market approach, since 
timber dollar values generally exceed 
all other dollar values. 

Moreover, even if the market appro- 
ach could be utilized to protect roadless 
areas and other important habitats in 
all regions of the country, there is no 
guarantee that such would remain the 
case in the future. Economies change. 
Nobody can accurately predict future 
timber price trends. Perhaps another 
oil embargo will drive gasoline prices 
up and correspondingly reduce recre- 
ation use levels, thus reducing the dol- 
lar values of recreation relative to 
timber. And perhaps an increase in oil 
prices would make oil exploration the 
most profitable use of some forests. This 
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could spell disaster for some of our most 
important unprotected wildlands in 
places such as Montana’s Rocky Moun- 
tain Front and Wyoming’s Bridger- 
Teton National Forest. There are, of 
course, many other possible scenarios 
which might — in unforeseen ways — 
change the relative economic values of 
timber (and other commodity uses) and 
recreation. Total marketization means 
that the market will rule, and in a world 
of complex and erratic economies, 
today’s healthy habitat might be tomor- 
row’s clearcut. 

Marketization, then, can be an impor- 
tant part of an overall program to over- 
haul the National Forest System, but 
only if utilized with restraint, and only 
in combination with protective meas- 
ures. 

Unfortunately, O’Toole, the 
economist, seems to think that you can 
put a dollar value on everything. His 
proposal to charge money for non-con- 
sumptive uses requiring little manage- 
ment, such as wilderness hiking or cross 
country skiing, will meet resistance 
from those who think that the high im- 
pact, not the low impact users should 
pay for their experience. After all, log- 
ging and motorized recreation cost 
large sums of money to manage. In per- 
sonal communication, O’Toole has coun- 
tered this criticism by explaining that 
wildland users would pay for the exper- 
ience , not for the management. But if 
we must pay $3 per day to experience 
wilderness, how much is bird watching 
worth? Or clean water? Should we ulti- 
mately expect to pay for the right to 
breathe unpolluted air, too? The prob- 
lem here, of course, is that the market 
can never successfully address the in- 
trinsic rights and values of the most 
basic necessities. The value of wilder- 
ness and healthy habitat go far beyond 
what the average recreationist might be 
willing to pay for his or her experience. 

Furthermore, while user fees for all 
recreation users might incline the 
Forest Service to more equitably con- 
sider various forest uses (instead of plac- 
ing overwhelming emphasis on timber, 
as it does today), this “solution” will 
also further propagate two dangerous 
agency tendencies. First, since a large 
percentage of National Forest wilder- 
ness users are primarily interested in 
“spectacular” alpine and subalpine ter- 
rain, marketization will provide little 
new incentive to protect densely 
forested canyons, semi-arid woodlands, 
gently rolling timbered country, low ele- 
vation big game winter ranges, and 
other habitats that aren’t “scenic” in the 
classic sense. Yet these are precisely 
the kinds of habitats that we need to 
protect, far more than the popular al- 
pine areas. Second, O’Toole’s proposal 
will encourage both the Forest Service 
and the public to continue to view des- 
ignated and de facto wilderness solely 
in terms of recreation, not as refuges 
for ecosystems, species, and genetic di- 
versity, and certainly not as places 
where evolution can continue relatively 
unimpeded by humankind’s actions. 
Until we can educate Americans, includ- 
ing bureaucrats, to accept a more en- 
lightened biocentric approach, the most 
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we can hope for is a few relatively minor 
on-the-ground reforms. That’s better 
than nothing, yes; but many roadless 
lands — including the most biologically 
diverse — will continue to be trashed, 
and a long-term program for wilderness 
and wilderness restoration (and other 
kinds of habitat restoration, too) will 
continue to be a pipedream. 

O’Toole’s proposal for “wilderness 
trusts” runs a poor second to outright 
preservation of all de facto wilderness. 
Expecting designated Wilderness users 
to buy the development rights (through 
user fees) to de facto wilderness, will 
result — one way or another — in a 
bidding war with various kinds of de- 
velopers. That’s a war which, for obvi- 
ous reasons, I prefer to avoid. 

Nonetheless, O’Toole’s analysis of the 
Forest Service problem is solid, as far 
as it goes. If we eliminate bad incentives 
and marketize high impact programs 
such as logging and developed recre- 
ation, then the Forest Service desire 
to sell timber (often in the form of 
below-cost sales) to the constant detri- 
ment of other forest “resources” will di- 
minish. But the Freddie problem, unfor- 
tunately, goes far beyond bad incen- 
tives. 

O’Toole seems to think that Forest 
Service decision-makers are fine people 
who are responding to bad incentives 
as anyone would. He states that we 
should “. . . try to imagine Forest Ser- 
vice officials not as ’freddies’ who just 
want to kill trees, but as ordinary 
people like you and me.” Later, he adds, 
“Forest Service people are simply ordi- 
nary people responding to incentives 
built into the system.” But elsewhere 
in his writings and in his talks, O’Toole 
essentially admits the contrary. He re- 
fers to a process of “natural selection” 
within the agency. That process is one 
in which those bureaucrats most suc- 
cessful at building budgets and meeting 
quotas (for timber, road miles, AUMs, 
etc.), and who most successfully demon- 
strate an overall dedication to the 
agency’s sick version of multiple use, 
are promoted. On the other hand, those 
who aren’t good “team players” (an 
agency term), remain at the low levels 
in lower paid, non-decision-making po- 
sitions. I’ve referred to the same pro- 
cess as a “filtration system” which pre- 
vents those agency employees with an 
overriding land ethic from advancing. 
In other words, in the bureaucratic sew- 
age lagoon, shit floats, right to the top. 

I am reminded of the Forest Service 
District Ranger in Nevada who, in order 
to diffuse sentiment for a Great Basin 
National Park, ordered a seasonal em- 
ployee to chainsaw down a Bristleeone 
Pine then thought to be the oldest living 
organism on Earth. I’m reminded of 
countless instances in which individual 
forest rangers and supervisors have at- 
tempted to elude public scrutiny, lied 
to wildland advocates, and have gone 
far beyond the call of duty to promote 
logging, new resorts, dirtbike races, oil 
exploration, and other land abuses. Cer- 
tainly, there are “ordinary,” even excep- 
tional people within the Forest Service, 
especially at lower levels. But due to 
the sewage lagoon effect, most decision- 
makers are genuinely evil insofar as 
their actions are concerned. Moreover, 
it is my experience that many of these 
yahoos believe in development — in tam- 
ing the wilderness, in particular — with 
almost a religious fervor. I’ve even 
heard some “true-believer types” select 
portions of the Bible or the Book of Mor- 
mon in a misguided effort to justify 
their actions. 

As an alternative approach, I agree 
that we must repeal the Knutson-Van- 
denberg Act, the Brush Disposal Act, 





the National Forest Management Act, 
and the Multiple Use-Sustained Yield 
Act. We must strengthen the En- 
dangered Species Act. Protect all re- 
maining old growth timber stands. Mar- 
ketize timbering and developed recre- 
ation, and eliminate all Congressional 
funding for these activities. 

But here I depart from O’Toole: We 
must place severe constraints on Na- 
tional Forest logging. Instead of mar- 
ketizing the wilderness experience and 
creating “Trusts” which might succeed 
in protecting de facto wilderness, let’s 
simply ban clearcutting and new road- 
building. Reduce by law the annual al- 


lowable “harvest” on each Forest by 
90%, and immediately fire all FS em- 
ployees from the district level on up. 
To insure against any future adminis- 
trators finding ways to elude the 90% 
law, we could institute a system of “good 
forestry credits.” Each credit would 
equal a unit of land (as a percentage of 
each Forest’s commercial timber base) 
that was actually covered with mature 
trees. Administration budgets would be 
proportional to good forestry credits. 
Therefore, rangers could build their 
budgets, increase their prestige within 
the agency, and better their careers by 
exercising restraint and by practicing 
good forestry. Over-cutting — in par- 
ticular, clearcutting — would be con- 
trary to the interests of individual Fred- 
dies. 

Even with this incentive, though, we 
still need a law that simply prohibits 
all further encroachment into remaining 
roadless areas. Beyond that, a truly vis- 
ionary program would incorporate a 
goal of restoring at least 40 million acres 
of roaded and developed National 
Forest lands to a Wilderness condition. 
That would ultimately result in a Na- 
tional Forest System of two-thirds 
Wilderness, and one-third non-Wilder- 
ness. Contrary to the O’Toole approach, 
then, Wilderness, Wilderness restora- 
tion, Wilderness management, and 
strengthened Endangered Species pro- 
grams would be funded by Congress 
simply because such programs benefit 


the planet. You cannot put a dollar value 
(and Randal O’Toole knows this) on the 
perpetuation of life and natural diver- 
sity on Earth. 

In summary, the proposal I’ve out- 
lined admittedly includes some lofty 
goals. Like the O’Toole proposal to mar- 
ketize all forest uses, this proposal will 
require drastic legislative surgery. In- 
deed, no proposal to radically improve 
the Forest Service will be possible with- 
out an increased level of public revulsion 
and opposition (including civil disobedi- 
ence and monkeywrenching) to in- 
stitutionalized ecocide. Parts of the 
O’Toole proposal are both pragmatic 
and visionary. But let’s not attempt to 
marketize the priceless; and any reform 
or overhaul proposal must minimally in- 
clude provisions to protect all remain- 
ing roadless country (and then some). 
Finally, any long-range program to 
transform the Forest Service must 
somehow incorporate a deeper, more 
biocentric acceptance of natural sys- 
tems; or improvements will be minor, 
short-lived, and subject to the fluctua- 
tions of a volatile and unpredictable 
economy. 

Howie Wolke is an EF! founder and 
a long-time critic of the Forest Service, 
who is now nearing completion of a 
book, Wilderness on the Rocks, which 
unll discuss at length the shortcomings 
of the Wilderness preservation move- 
ment in America. 


O’Toole Responds 


by Randal O’Toole 

Howie Wolke and I agree on most of 
the changes that need to be made in 
the US Forest Service. Our disagree- 
ments are due to a fundamental differ- 
ence in viewpoint. I am looking at the 
Forest Service as it is and asking, “How 
can it be fixed?” Like Robert Kennedy, 
Wolke is dreaming of an ideal Forest 
Service and asking, “Why isn’t it that 
way?” Much as I admire his philosophy, 
I have to conclude that my view will 
protect more National Forest lands 
from destructive development. 

Wolke makes a number of valid objec- 
tions to the market solutions to National 
Forest problems. Contrary to his asser- 
tion that “O’Toole thinks that you can 
put a dollar value on everything,” I 
agree that markets aren’t perfect. What 
Wolke doesn’t say is that the political 
system is even less perfect than the mar- 
ket. Politics, not the market, gave us 
below-cost timber sales in the Tongass, 
road construction in numerous Rocky 
Mountain roadless areas, and clearcut- 
ting in Grizzly Bear habitat — not to 
mention nuclear power, Tellico and Glen 
Canyon Dams, and the Central Utah 
and Central Arizona Projects. 

Wolke criticizes my proposal, for 
example, because it “bodes ill” for Na- 
tional Forests in the deep South and 
Pacific Northwest, the only parts of the 
National Forest System where commod- 
ity values exceed recreation values. But 
the National Forest picture today in 
these two regions is not rosy. Only the 
Endangered Species Act prevents the 
Forest Service from liquidating North- 
west old growth and thoroughly clear- 
cutting Southern forests. In contrast to 
this present situation, my proposal 
would protect wildlands and wildlife in 
these two regions with four important 
safeguards, in addition to the En- 
dangered Species Act. 

First, every Northwest and Southern 
National Forest that I have examined 
sells at least 20% of its timber below- 
cost. My proposal would end these 
below-cost sales. 

Second, my proposal would give 
Southern and Northwest wilderness 
trusts collective incomes of $15 to $20 
million per year that they could use to 
buy development rights on critical 
habitat or important ecosystems. The 
wilderness trusts would be managed by 
boards of trustees who can choose the 
ecosystems that they think are most im- 
portant for genetic diversity when pur- 
chasing development rights. 

Third, Southern and Northwest Na- 
tional Forests could collectively have 
recreation incomes in excess of $200 mil- 
lion per year. Under my proposal, the 


Forests would get 40% of that as a part 
of their budgets, which is an average 
of about $2 million per Forest — about 
double the current recreation budgets 
for most Forests. Forest supervisors 
will improve their management prac- 
tices rather than lose a perpetual annual 
budget of $2 million or more per year. 

Fourth, [because timber sales in 
other regions are generally uneconom- 
ical and thus will be stopped] my pro- 
posal will resolve most of the environ- 
mental conflicts in the rest of the Na- 
tional Forests. This will allow environ- 
mentalists to concentrate their energies 
on protecting Northwest and Southern 
Forests, rather the current situation 
where they often sacrifice these Forests 
to save wildlands in the Rockies and 
elsewhere. 

I agree that Wolke’s proposal to out- 
law clearcutting and new road construc- 
tion in the National Forests would, if 
it could be passed, save more roadless 
areas than my proposal. I could en- 
thusiastically support this proposal if 
we had an unlimited amount of time to 
change people’s consciousness. But 
roadless areas are going fast. These are 
not just roadless areas in the Northwest 
but areas in Alaska, Colorado, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, and other states where 
the Forest Service is losing millions of 
tax dollars to destroy wildlands — and 
doing it with the enthusiastic support 
of the politicians. 

Wolke’s legislative proposal, which 
would be opposed by nearly all National 
Forest interests, can’t be passed in time 
to save the National Forests. My pro- 
posal could gain the support of counties, 
large landowningtimbercompanies, fis- 
cal conservatives in Congress, and 
many others who traditionally oppose 
environmental proposals. With strong 
support from environmental interests, 
a proposal like mine could be passed in 
the next five years. 

Wolke worries that the economics 
which today would support wilderness 
over timber in most National Forests 
will change in the future. But if recre- 
ation ever becomes less valuable than 
timber on most National Forests — and 
all indications are that this will not hap- 
pen in the foreseeable future — political 
support for wilderness will also evapo- 
rate. These are problems that future 
citizens must solve. The problem we 
face is how to protect those roadless 
areas that remain today. Unquestiona- 
bly, the market will protect more than 
politics. 

Finally, Wolke objects to charging 
user fees for “low impact” or “non-con- 
sumptive” uses. Again, Wolke is dream- 
ing of an ideal world and I am looking 
continued on page 31 
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THE BEST OF BACK- 
PACKING BOOKS: PART I 

The Work of Jim Harrison 

The question posed to me: would the 
books of Jim Harrison be appropriate 
for readers certain environmental jour- 
nals? I am a consumer of all kinds of 
natural history writing including most 
of the authors whose books are sold by 
the EF! Bookstore. Among those writers 
I am particularly drawn to are Ed Abbey, 
Barry Lopez, Peter Matthiessen, and 
Farley Mowat — and others not listed 
— for a variety of reasons I’ve never quite 
analyzed. These are writers who roam 
the wide and real world with curiosity, 
who resist roosting in the literary can- 
yons of New York or upon the islets of 
academia, and who, in the bulk of their 
writing, are trying to produce works 
which are durable and valuable. 

Sometimes these thinkers and artists 
are called “nature” writers. In my opin- 
ion, Jim Harrison is among the deepest 
of “nature” writers, though of course 
he is not a “nature” writer at all. For 
those of you who have yet to sample 
his work, you have a treat waiting. 

Lest this column appear less literary 
discussion than advice from a junkie 
about where to score some hot stuff, 
I’ll mention that the books I carry on 
backpack trips are of a special sort. The 
type of book I have in mind here is one 
I would pack for 11 days on a solo walk 
from the mouth of the Gila River across 
the bajadas and sierras back to Organ 
Pipe during the desert winter. There 
are other categories of outdoor reading: 
outhouse journalism, leisurely reads on 
the fire lookout, Grizzly country where 
you don’t have the luxury of reading at 
all. But on my solitary winter hikes I 
camp in a desert wash after a 20 mile 
day and read into the long night by the 
light of a tiny ironwood fire. Since you 
must lug the book 200 miles on my back, 

I select for specific density. On eight 
of these long hikes, I have carried only 
two hardbound books with me across 
the playas. One was a 19th century story 
about a whale; the other was a book by 
Harrison. I offer this by way of recom- 
mendation. 

In 1978, Jim Harrison wrote a dense 
novella called “Legends of the Fall.” In 
this epic portrait of the fate of one Mon- 
tana family, Harrison began to chart the 
dark topography of the exploration, 
taming and closure of the American 
frontier. Harrison tends not to repeat 
himself. Nevertheless, in Dalva, his 
latest novel, Harrison returns to some 
of these themes — themes to which I 
am personally attracted and which I be- 
lieve lie close to the heart of any raised 
fist against tyranny, in defense of Earth 
or anything else. 

But Harrison is no more a polemicist 
than a nature writer and the rich tex- 
tures of Dalva are brush strokes in a 
compelling and well-told story. The 
main voice in this story is that of Dalva, 
now a 45 year old woman living in Santa 
Monica, a voice so apparently effortless 
and feminine that reviewers find it sur- 
prising coming from a so-called macho 
writer. Others, having first read Harri- 
son when he was a starving poet, noting 
the “The Theory and Practice of Riv- 
ers,” don’t share that surprise. 

Haunting the Nebraska landscape 
and four generations of Dalva’s family 
is the great-grandfather, John Wesley 
Northridge, whose story is told through 
his journals: 

May 3, 1865 

To see the countryside it is better to 
be on foot. Marching is good training 
for this, if for nothing else to a civilized 
man: in fact, absolutely nothing else. 
To march is to bear the Mark of the 
Beast. InAndersonvillel did not march 
but starved, but then my time was mer- 
cifully short compared to others, and 


so I spent, was ordered to spend, my 
time burying the less fortunate than I 
with camphor in my nose to temper the 
stench of the dead. The depth of their 
graves depended on my waning ener- 
gies. I must add that I much preferred 
burying the dead to writing letters for 
the dying — so arduous to make the 
final genuflection to the beloved for 
someone else. “My dearest Martha, My 
sight grows dim now and my hands that 
once held you strongly to my breast can- 
not bear the weight of a pen. ...” 

A man who unites a hundred or so 
such letters finds himself well shut of 
Heaven and Hell. This horror has re- 
turned me close to the Earth and I 
would not trade a fragrant thistle along 
this road to the North for a warehouse 
of Bibles. Before I made my trade with 
the Devil which I cannot admit yet to 
paper I was bound for the Plains as a 
Missionary and Botanist to help the na- 
tive population, the Indians, to make 
the inevitable transition from warriors 
to tillers of the soil, an occupation 
toward which I am advised they have 
no predisposition. I shall hide the 
preacher and show them how to feed 
themselves without buffalo. I was a cap- 
tive of war and they are captive of the 
Void that befalls a conquered people, 
their conqueror having emerged from 
Bedlam to slay millions in this Civil 
War. And so released by Victory I chose 
to avoid the stink of trains, the freight 
of living and dead, and walk north into 
summer, to give what knowledge I may 
to these Sioux Indians, (p.114-115) 
Through Dalva’s life and family his- 
tory, diverse voices chronicle over a cen- 
tury of dramatic and often violent 
change in the Heartland. Northridge 
walks north out of the Civil War into 
Lakota country. Like other Harrison 
characters, violence or war may have 
coarsened or sensitized him but he is 
nonetheless changed forever and is left 
strangely open. Having seen the worst 
and much of the best of the white world, 
he turns elsewhere. Northridge tries to 
aid the Sioux in the shadow of Crazy 
Horse, Custer and the Ghost Dance. 
There is a literary link up with 
“Legends of the Fall.” This latest diaris- 
tic novel works so well for me; I await 
the next installment with anticipation. 

Finally, I return to the relevance of 
Jim Harrison as a “nature” writer. It 
beats me. These are big books and I 
read them less than I let them sweep 
me away. I never quite know where I’ll 
end up though I have never been dis- 
appointed. That anthropomorphic yet 
sometimes tangible quality we call soul 
enters here. At the last annual meeting 
of the Interagency Grizzly Bear Com- 
mittee, I closed the evening at a bar 
with the only non- Anglo member of that 
committee. We were talking of saving 
the bear and changing the world. A 
number of drinks were involved. We de- 
cided perhaps we only leave our “art” 
behind. That quality and generosity of 
spirit is why I recommend carrying the 
books of Jim Harrison on long backpack 
trips. 

— Doug Peacock, Cortaro, AZ; 
Polebridge, MT. 

PUBLIC LANDS COUNCIL NEWS- 
LETTER; 1301 Pennsylvania Ave, NW, 
DC 20004. 

The Public Lands Council (PLC) news- 
letter, which represents welfare ranchers 
in the 13 Western states, illustrates why 
wresting power from ranchers is so hard: 
These guys are organized! They put lots 
of time and money into making public 
agencies feel the heat whenever they 
propose something ranchers don’t like. 

In the February issue, the PLC gloats 
over some maj or battles they won in 1987 : 
*Grazing fee increases were defeated in 
Congress. 


*The grazing fee lawsuit brought by main- 
line environmentalists was defeated in 
court. 

*The EPA’s attempt to limit use of 
dangerous pesticides, like 2,4-D (coming 
soon to a watershed near you) , was stalled. 
*The US Fish and Wildlife Service shelved 
their Gray Wolf recovery program. 

PLC’s agenda for the coming year in- 
cludes blocking Wilderness and Wilder- 
ness water rights. They even intend to 
oppose funding for the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund. (The LWCF pays for 
new or expanded federal, state and 
county parks.) The PLC is a group to 
watch. 

Reviewed by Bison bison. 

METHODS FOR EVALUATING 
RIPARIAN HABITATS WITH AP- 
PLICATIONS TO MANAGEMENT; 
1987; US Forest Service, Intermountain 
Research Station, 324 25th St, Ogden, 
UT 84401. 

Restoring riparian habitats is more 
complicated than restoring uplands. This 
is due to erosion, deposition, and periodic 
flooding, and because woody and aquatic 
species adapted to riparian sites are not 
commercially available. 

Although the section on riparian resto- 
ration is relatively short, this report is 
packed with useful information. The 
Forest Service recommends restoration 
by natural recovery, unless no native 
plant communities remain. If you do in- 
troduce new species to the site, use only 
species native to the area. To select 
plants for revegetation, use the tables 
listing the rooting characteristics, salin- 
ity tolerance, growth rates, and flooding 
tolerance, to determine which native 
riparian plants are best suited to your 
micro-site conditions. 

Topsoiling and willow transplants are 
two effective methods of treating riparian 
sites, according to the authors. Topsoiling 
means spreading a thin layer of topsoil 
over the site and then planting it. Detailed 
instructions on growing willows for trans- 
plant stock are given, since willows can 
be used in many riparian habitats to 
stabilize streambeds and banks. 
Reviewed by Julia Fonseca. 

INCIDENT AT HAWK’S HILL; Allan 
Eckert; 173pp; 1971; Little Brown and 
Co, Boston and Toronto, and in paper- 
back by Bantam, New York; 1987. 

Parents and teachers who read aloud 
to their children, and wish to initiate and 
develop Earth-centered thinking, are 
hard pressed to locate youth novels 
which aren’t hopelessly anthropocentric. 

Incident at Hawk’s Hill is a rare find. 
With impressive insight, author Allan 
Eckert presents life and losses from a 
Badger’s viewpoint, gets inside the mind 
of a 6-year-old who relates well to all 
living things save humans, and loads his 
work with character tensions that en- 
thrall the child listener: badger/trapper, 
father/son, predator/prey. 

The setting is the wild prairie north 
of Winnipeg on a homestead known as 
Hawk’s Hill in 1870. The story, fictional- 
ized from a true account, oversimplified, 
is this: Ben is a slight lad who observes 
with understanding the habits of the 
creatures of his area, but is withdrawn 
around two-leggeds. He doesn’t utter his 
first words until a quarter of the book 
has passed, but has trained himself to 
mimic animal sounds so well, and is so 
gentle and patient, that creatures allow 
his company. He wanders off and weathers 
a storm in the hole of a Badger who has 
lost a litter and has barely survived 
multiple encounters with a scum-bag 
trapper whom Ben also knows and 
loathes. Since things were unsteady at 
home with dad, Ben and Badger adopt 
each other and spend most of the sum- 
mer below ground, wary of searchers 
who occasionally come close. With astute 
detail, the author describes the boy shar- 
ing Badger meals and acquiring Badger 
mannerisms in a believable way that 
allows the reader to understand Ben’s 
comfort in Badger company while still 
being tom and sometimes weeping for 
home and family. 

This novel is tightly written, and 
branches of the plot move unerringly 
toward the fitting, non-happy ending. 
This is no Disney-fied tale with animals 
possessing human characteristics and 
values (although Disney trashed the 
novel in this way for an after-school 
movie, “The Boy Who Loved Badgers”). 
Independent reading for the 12 and up 
group but comprehensible for the 8- to 


12-year old listener, the book has been 
re-released in paperback. 

In bring language this book reveals 
real world events: The irresistible urge 
of a baited steel-jaw trap and the pain 
and terror that follows, predatory ac- 
tions on the prairie, and the unlikely but 
believable interdependent struggle for 
survival by Badger and boy. 

Reviewed by John Patterson. 

A WILDERNESS ORIGINAL: The 
Life of Bob Marshall; James Glover; 
1986; The Mountaineers, Seattle; 275 
pp; $19.50 from EF! Books. 

Given the subject of his book, author 
James Glover could scarcely have failed 
to write a book well worth reading; for 
he has written the first complete account 
of the life of one of the most important 
leaders in the history of the US conserva- 
tion movement, Bob Marshall. Glover’s 
biography of Marshall, like most bio- 
graphies, includes superfluous details; 
but remains a fascinating story of one 
the two finest prominent foresters ever 
to work for the Forest Service (the other 
being Aldo Leopold). 

Glover describes the many attributes 
and accomplishments of Marshall which 
set him apart from the seething multi- 
tudes. Marshall was a legendary hiker. 
He and his brother and their guide were 
the first persons to climb all of the 
Adirondacks’ 40 plus peaks exceeding 
4000 feet in elevation. Marshall fre- 
quently hiked 30-40 miles a day when 
granted leave from work. Despite being 
raised in a wealthy family, Marshall be- 
came a principled socialist, who donated 
50% of the proceeds from sales of his 
classic Arctic Village to the residents of 
that village. He wrote some of the most 
important essays on behalf of wilderness 
preservation ever published. With a sur- 
prising degree of success, he promoted 
the concept of Wilderness in the Forest 
Service. He co-founded The Wilderness 
Society. He was a legendary cook, about 
whose specialty it was once said: “The 
eggs were like golf balls. When I tried 
to cut one it bounced off into the brush.” 
(p.55) 

Ironically, though Marshall well de- 
serves his reputation as one of the heroes 
of environmentalism, his approach to 
wilderness preservation efforts was 
moderate in comparison to efforts of 
present-day radical environmentalists. 
Not only did Marshall generally employ 
anthropocentric arguments in his pleas 
for preservation — often citing the 
spiritual and recreational values of 
wilderness — he also touted the great- 
ness of Gifford Pinehot, John Muir’s arch 
rival of decades past. One of the choice 
quotes among the many fine ones that 
Glover chose from Marshall’s writings 
hints at both his respect for Pinehot and 
his weakness for women fair to look 
upon: “I am all for Pinehot now, and shall 
certainly support him on the basis of his 
forestry and his niece.” (p.141) 

In describing Marshall’s role as a self- 
professed liberal, humanitarian, and 
socialist and his support for Pinehot and 
mainstream conservation efforts, Glover’s 
book may have a lesson for eco-radicals. 
That lesson might be that we ought to 
think carefully before denouncing so- 
called humanitarians and moderates. One 
might reasonably fear that if Marshall 
were alive today, some radicals would 
lump him with the anthropocentrists and 
summarily consign him to the dung heap. 
Even as Michael Cohen’s biography of 
John Muir, The Pathless Way, reveals 
the extent to which radicals err when they 
compromise (Muir’s few big mistakes were 
his compromises), Glover’s biography of 
Marshall reveals the extent to which 
radicals err if they reject unthinkingly 
all efforts of moderates. From reading 
these two fine biographies, we who call 
ourselves radical environmentalists could 
reasonably conclude that we ought not 
compromise, but neither should we put 
ourselves at enmity with those who share 
our basic aims yet who do compromise. 

Here are a few examples of where we 
might apply such lessons: We should not 
chastise Howie Wolke for only advocating 
a 90% reduction in timber cutting on the 
National Forests — as opposed to a more 
ecologically sound and simple 100% elimi- 
nation of commercial timber harvesting 
on National Forests. We should not scorn 
Leon Czolgosz for daring to suggest to 
EFlers that they merely ask for a 
500,000-acre Great Basin National Park. 
We should not deride Dave Foreman for 
endorsing an Arizona Wilderness proposal 
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encompassing a mere 19 million acres — 
in a state that boasts over 75 million acres 
of lands sparsely peopled. We should not 
lambast Randall Restless for focusing at- 
tention on shutting down Pishing Bridge 
and Grant Village developments in 
Yellowstone National Park — rather than 
focusing on the need for closure of all 
developments within the Park. Likewise, 
moderate though he now seems, we should 
not doubt the historical greatness of 
Robert Marshall for merely advocating 
protection of a portion of remaining road- 
less areas in the US — instead of fighting 
for protection of all roadless areas and 
restoration of most roaded areas. Let us 
embrace the efforts of these environmen- 
tal leaders, yet take stronger positions 
ourselves. As is evident from Glover’s 
worthy biography, Bob Marshall was a 
radical in his day who can still inspire us 
to do just that — to push the conservation 
cause in directions deeper and more 
radical. 

Reviewed by Bushjuan. 


MINDING THE EARTH: Thinly Dis- 
guised Essays on Human Ecology; 
Joseph Meeker; 1988; llOpp; $8.95; 
Latham Foundation, Clement & Schiller 
Sts, Alameda, CA 94501 

Joseph Meeker’s Minding the Earth is 
one of the finer collections of ecologically- 
oriented essays to appear in recent years. 
Meeker is a human ecologist and wildlife 
ecologist who is also the author of other 
highly regarded books, including The 
Comedy of Survival. As a human 
ecologist, Meeker explores the place of 
human beings in nature. His insightful 
writings — which in different ways will 
remind some readers of the writings of 
Aldo Leopold, Lewis Thomas, or Wendell 
Berry-offer many subtle hints for persons 
trying to become more mindful of nature. 

One such hint concerns our morning 
readings. Meeker says that all people 
conduct some sort of reading each 
morning. Hunter-gatherers read cloud 
patterns, wind direction, barometric 
pressure, and availability of food. Wall 
Street brokers, in contrast, read the 
Dow Jones Industrial Average, gold 
prices, prime lending rates and other 
such statistical constructs. Meeker 
brings home a seemingly obvious but 
seldom remembered point: 

. . .A morning that begins with numbers, 
words, or machines is likely to run into 
a day filled with the same things. When 
a scanning of sky, trees, and birds begins 
the day, it could still turn out to he domi- 
nated by words and machines, but at least 
there would be a natural perspective to 
provide the larger context. . . . It is worth- 
while to pause for a moment and to reflect 
upon the character of the Morning Read- 
ing pursued by each of us. If a typical 
morning includes nothing but human 
acts and artifacts , then most of the Earth 
is being left out Not everyone has the 
luxury of the hunter’s wilderness land- 
scape to ponder, but birds on a phone 
pole can also provide meaningful morn- 
ing messages. ... A good day in the 
life of a living system begins uhth recog- 
nition and affirmation of life, (p.3) 

Meeker takes a different slant from 
most deep ecologists in his brief but telling 
critique of humanism. Referring to Pico’s 
classic Oration on the Dignity of Man 
(1486) — one of the documents which 
most inspired the Renaissance and mod- 
em humanism - Meeker suggests that we 
consider the experiment with humanism 
a success. Pico’s pleas for the recognition 
of the dignity and inherent liberty of 
humans are sound ideas. However, they 
tell only a small part of the story. Yes, 
humans are unique, but no more so than 
Earth’s 10-50 million other species: 

Pico’s vision of human dignity has 
been fulfilled by generations of self- 
absorbed people like Pico, but only at 


the cost of lost dignity and freedom for 
powerless people and for the other crea- 
tures and processes of the Earth. Those 
are the wrong prices to pay. Let us 
declare the 500 year experiment uhth 
modem humanism a success, but let us 
also declare it ended. The next step can 
be an affirmation that every form of life 
is endowed uhth freedom and dignity, 
and that the highest power rests in those 
ivho fulfill themselves without denying 
fulfillment to others, human or other- 
wise. (p.38) 

There is much more in this book 
worthy of retelling — in particular his 
discussion of purging from our speech 
life-diminishing words (such as ‘resource’ 
in its modem, corrupted usage), of the 
dangers of digital watches, of the need 
for a renewal of the tradition of days of 
rogation (during which we would embrace 
a temporary “suspension of normalcy,” 
and cultivate an appreciation of the 
rogue in all of us), and of the utility of 
uselessness (from a human perspective) 
such as exhibited by the lovely but non- 
transplantable trillium flowers. How- 
ever, it is better that readers read his 
own telling. It is also better to finish 
this review with Meeker’s own words. 
In discussing four aspects of “minding 
the Earth” — thinking, remembering, 
caring, and obeying — Meeker says of 
the second: “Remembering probes the 
past in search of guidance from ancient 
stories, evolutionary history, and the 
many natural and cultural genealogies 
that make time meaningful, and manners 
mindful.” Likewise, probing Meeker’s 
essays will make the reader’s manners 
more mindful. 

Reviewed by Australopithecus. 

O’Toole . . . 

Continued from page 29 
"at how the Forest Service actually 
works. FS managers respond to budget- 
ary incentives. Current incentives re- 
ward managers for selling timber below 
cost, so lots of timber is sold below cost. 
Only if we reward managers for wildlife 
habitat, wilderness experiences, clean 
water, and scenic beauty, as recreation 
fees would do, will the FS willingly pro- 
vide these things. 

The carrot works better than the 
stick. You can insist that wilderness be 
free and then try to politically bludgeon 
the FS into protecting wilderness, but 
experience shows that this doesn’t work 
well. Or, you can be willing to pay for 
wilderness and other forest recreation - 
and readers of Earth First! are obviously 
willing to pay or they wouldn’t spend 
their time and energy trying to protect 
wilderness — and know that the fees 
you pay will give Forest managers an 
incentive to protect more wildlands. 

Like Wolke, I dream of a world where 
a deeper, more biocentric acceptance of 
natural systems plays an important role 
in everyone’s lives. But until we create 
such a world, we must accept that dol- 
lars play the dominant role for today’s 
forest managers and politicians who make 
decisions about the National Forests. Re- 
forming the Forest Service shows we can 
win the dollar game on most National 
Forests. Shouldn’t we try? 

Randal O’Toole is a forest economist 
uhth the Cascade Holistic Economic 
Consultants. 

HOWIE WOLKE REPLIES: 

As I’ve already stated, I have no prob- 
lem with parts of the O’Toole plan as an 
interim way to improve National Forest 
management. Rather than engaging in 
further debate with O’Toole, I’ll simply 
let the reader ponder our contrasting 
proposals. I do, however, wish to clarify 
one point. O’Toole says that my “ideal- 
istic” proposal is unrealistic for the 
immediate future, and would do little 
to halt imminent destructive acts in the 
National Forests. That is precisely why 
I advocate civil disobedience, monkey- 
wrenching, and various other tactics - 
legal and not-to subvert the annual multi- 
million acre juggernaut of Forest Service- 
sponsored wilderness destruction. 


Letters . . . 

Continued from page 27 

hot summer to come. 

If you’re atte ntive to the natural world, 
the sho rtage of moisture" must concern 
you.- Perhaps you’ve had concerns too 
About the Siskiyou Regional Education 
Project, wondering how we would resolve 
our financial crisis. We reached the bot- 
tom of our well with Journal 32. 

Without funding we cannot continue to 
publish Siskiyou Journal, or produce the 
Bioregional Report, or sponsor the biore-. 
gional conference. The board of directors 
has reluctantly decided to suspend ac- 
tivities until new resources are found. 

This is not an appeal for money. But 
whatever future the Siskiyou Project will 
have depends on your response to this 
letter. If you have time, energy or ideas 
that could continue any of our activities, 
please call Pedro Tama (503) 592-3693, or 
write us at PO Box 741, Ashland, OR 
97520. 

— Serena St. Clair, Pedro Tama, 

Susan Brock, Howard LaMere, 

Bill Kettler 

Dear Friends, 

Recently, the Sahabat Alam (Friends 
of the Earth) Malaysia newspaper has 
been facing severe financial problems due 
to the shortage of paid subscribers. We 
therefore may have no choice but to stop 
publishing. 

We are writing to you to ask if you can 
help save SUARA SAM by taking a sub- 
scription. The rate is US $30 airmail and 
US $25 seamail per annum. Due to the 
expensive bank commission levy on over- 
seas cheques, please send all payment by 
cash and register it. 

If fellow environmental groups, espe- 
cially those between the 1st and 3rd 
worlds, do not help each other, who will? 
Your international support is important 
since environmental awareness and sup- 
port in Malaysia within the general public 
is at an embryonic stage. 

— David Heah, Sahabat Alam 
Malaysia, 43, Salween Road, 

10050 Penang, MALAYSIA 

Friends, 

We live on a 100 acre farm as caretakers. 
The farm belonged to naturalist writers 
Henry Beston and Elizabeth Coatsworth. 
Family members who inherited it want 
to protect the house and land. I keep 
thinking of an Earth First! sanctuary sys- 
tem. Audubon has them; why not us? 
Earth Firstlers living on private land 
could create a system of EF! sanctuaries. 
I’m trying to gather ideas for such a 
system. Mine include: 

1) Protection of existing plants and ani- 
mals, soil and water. 

2) Welcoming “problem” animals from re- 
location programs; creating a “safe house” 
for animals liberated from laboratories, 
zoos, or unhealthy private situations; 
rehabilitation of injured animals. 

3) If proper habitat, replenishing rare and 
endangered plants; reintroducing natives; 
growing heirloom and antique species 
(from Seed Savers Exchange or similar 
programs). 

4) Active planting to enhance habitat for 
birds, small animals, etc. 

We could tie into many groups with this, 
but should we pursue it as an Earth First! 
activity? Parts of it seem right for EF! 
(and for strengthening ties with Animal 
Liberationists; are there plant liberation 
groups?). Let’s all declare our home 
grounds to be EF! sanctuaries! Tell me 
what you think. 

— Gary Lawless, Chimney Farm, RR1 
Box 228, Nobleboro, ME 04555 

Dear Earth First! 

Enclosed find a check for $10 from a 
grateful subscriber. In a time of un- 
employment, you gave me a subscription 
for the paltry sum of $5. In the 3 months 
during which I was “desperately seeking 
employment,” this action was the only in- 
dication I had from any organization or 
individual that being moneyless was not 
a crime. I sadly watched my Greenpeace 
membership expire, and was unable to 
prevent it. During freezing evenings, how- 
ever, I was able to peruse my Earth First! 
Journal while huddling beneath two 
sleeping bags. 



I discovered in those 3 months that if 
one does not have slips of green paper 
with presidents’ faces on them, one does 
not rate heat, food, or civility. At least I 
rated an Earth First! subscription. 

Alas! My newly-found job is but tempo- 
rary, so (after purchasing the trinkets and 
snake oil I’ve long been coveting), I en- 
close only the balance of my subscription 
price, and am hoarding the rest of my 
earnings to see me through the next 
period of desperation. If, however, I ever 
see a steady influx of dead presidents’ 
faces, you will be one of the first to share 
in my good fortune. 

— Joanne Cockerill 


Ned Ludd . . . 

Continued from page 3U 

book ECODEFENSE. All ecodefen- 
ders should read it carefully. This strat- 
egy of monkeywrenching will be further 
elaborated by Dave Foreman in an up- 
coming essay. 

Monkeywrenching is strategic in that 
it~s~a further rejmement of guerrilla 
or irregular warfare. It does n ot seek 
to re form the syste m (the system is not 
reformable) or to confront i t directly. 

( the system is t oo pow er ful to co nfront 
directly), bu t rathe r to trip it, t h/wart 
it, slow it, obstruent, make it fall on 
its face. The strategy of monkey wrench- 
ing is like the approa ch of judo or other 
eastern, m artial n.pts use the ~ 

s uperior power of the opponent against 
himself. 

An example of this would be numer- 
ous, decentralized, uncoordinated, con- 
tinuing, tactical monkeywrenching op- 
erations against heavy equipment used 
in logging operations on the National 
Forests. Millions of dollars worth of 
damage from Florida to Alaska would 
be done. Insurance companies would 
pay off the losses to the companies own- 
ing the equipment. But then the insur- 
ance companies would either raise then- 
rates or refuse to insure equipment 
being used in controversial logging op- 
erations. This would make it un- 
economic for such companies to work 
on such projects. 

Similarly, if ecodefenders from 
Maine to California began to systemat- 
ically destroy new roads entering Forest 
Service roadless areas — again, on an 
entirely decentralized, tactical basis — 
the Forest Service road budget would 
climb to the point where they could not 
both build new roads in roadless coun- 
try and maintain their existing infras- 
tructure of Forest roads. 

Other approaches along these lines 
could be used against welfare ranching 
on the public lands, construction of new 
powerlines, ORV events, etc. A key ele- 
ment in all of this is that such tactical 
actions be decentralized, widespread, 
individual — so that such a network 
cannot be infiltrated by cops, infor- 
mers, or agents provocateurs . In to tal. 
then become strate gic and their effective- 
n ess is much gr eater than their com : 
bined mdwidyul effectiveness. 

'—Necmm 

Dear Ned Ludd, 

A few thoughts on Public Lands graz- 
ing strategy. Every BLM grazing dis- 
trict has several large ranches on the 
edge of bankruptcy, despite recent high 
beef prices. These ranches can be deter- 
mined by speaking discretely with the 
BLM, real estate agencies, or by exa- 
mining county tax delinquency records. 
These ranches almost certainly are de- 
stroying riparian areas, wildlife winter 
range, and/or recreational resources. 
The public should be made aware of the 
destruction and the ranch should be 
mentioned by name and linked with the 
deteriorated condition. Try letters to 
the editor, TV reports, or tours for 
newspaper reporters. 

The object is to make potential buyers 
aware of the actual value of the ranch. 
This will have the effect of lowering the 
value of the ranch to reflect its real 
worth and should reduce inflated bank 
borrowing power. A few large ranches 
revalued to actual worth will have a chil- 
ling effect on the local market. Enough 
local market exposures will have an ef- 
fect throughout the West. 

Happy legal monkeywrenching. 

— Rimrock 
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Around the Campfire 



Fund raising. Fair disbursement of 
money raised. Disputes in St. Louis and 
the Kalmiopsis over who is the “real” 
Earth First! group. Centralized planning 
for major campaigns vs. free-lance, seat- 
of-the-pants action. Media-appointed 
“spokespersons” for EF!. The impact 
of 500 people at an EF! Round River 
Rendezvous and how to deal with that 
impact ($1500 for porta-potties!?). Pro- 
vocative articles in the Earth First! 
Journal causing “credibility” problems 
for local Earth First! groups. Non- 
EF!ers appearing at the Rendezvous 
and deliberately disrupting the event. 

All of these are symptoms of growth 
in the Earth First! movement. There 
are others and there will certainly be 
additional, even more fractious, ones in 
the coming year(s). At the beginning 
of Earth First!, we decided that there 
was no reason to excessively anticipate 
growth problems or prepare for them. 
“Let’s minimize organization and deal 
with issues of coordination, etc. after 
they become problems,” was our at- 
titude. Unfortunately it may be time to 
cross some of those bridges. In this spirit, 
The Earth First! Journal is calling for 
thoughtful, constructive essays on the 
question of growth and its problems in 
our tribe. They will be published together 
over two issues of this newspaper. This 
column serves to begin that discussion. 

The growth of the Earth First! move- 
ment brings with it not only the 
symptomatic “growing pains” -above, 
but also fundamental questions of style, 
relationships, and what our role in the 
broader environmental movement and 
society as a whole should be. 

Essentially, the question of growth 
in the Earth First! movement deals with 


whether EF! should remain a small, 
relatively close-knit avant garde or try 
to expand into a “mass movement.” I 
think even the most reclusive and mis- 
anthropic Earth Firstler would welcome 
a mass movement of people sharing the 
basic EF! worldview and belief in action. 
Clearly, if there is going to be a change 
for the better, such a mass movement is 
needed. This is not the specific question 
of growth EF! is facing. That question 
is whether our Earth First! tribe should 
be that particular mass movement if it 
is possible for us to be. 

When we receive pleas from concerned 
supporters that we soften parts of our 
“image” (e.g., reject tree spiking, not 
print articles in EF! such as Miss Ann 
Thropy’s on AIDS, find a non-scatological 
name for the EF! letters column, halt 
“excessive” drinking at Rendezvous, 
present a more-humanistic face, etc.), 
the impetus is a well-meaning desire for 
EF! to attract more people and evolve 
into the necessary mass movement. 

This advice is laudable but ignores 
some basic dynamics of how ideas are 
circulated in society. 

Let’s look at the role Earth First! has 
so far played. We are the avant garde 
of the “ecology” movement. We are 
pushing the edge. We are provocative. 
We are creative. We are “extremists.” 
We are exploring new ideas and chal- 
lenging old assumptions. We are exper- 
imenting with new “tools.” We are 
catalysts. As such, I visualize us as 
being a circle surrounded by a series 


of ever larger circles. EF! is not the 
entire Deep Ecology movement. The 
Deep Ecology movement is not the 
entire “radical” ecology movement, 
which is not the entire environmental 
movement, which is not the entire social 
change movement, which is not the en- 
tire society of humans. As the avant 
garde, Earth First! develops ideas and 
actions which then trickle out into these 
larger groupings of society. Even within 
EF! there is such an arrangement, with 
the avant garde role being performed 
variously by tree spikers, tree climbers, 
or Miss Ann Thropy (or The Earth 
First! Journal). 

As our ideas and actions ripple out 
into a pool of more and more people, 
they are also diluted. And as more and 
more people are attracted to Earth 
First!, our basic social dynamics and re- 
lationships undergo a change of kind 
and not just of degree. 

The Earth First! of today with approx- 
imately 12,000 adherents is different 
from the Earth First! of 1982 with a 
couple of thousand. An Earth First! with 
25,000 or 200,000 supporters would be 
even more different — to the point of 
not being the same group. There is a 
cumulative effect from growth which 
requires more bureaucracy just to com- 
municate, coordinate and “manage,” 
and which thereby fundamentally alters 
the nature of the group. 

If Earth First! could blossom into a 


mass movement of 200,000 people - folks 
essentially agreeing with the ideas of 
biocentrism and the need for action - 
then EF! would no longer exist as we 
know it. It would be far less provocative, 
hardass, and decentralized. Make no 
mistake about it, it would also be more 
effective and have a massive and bene- 
ficial impact on the preservation of 
native diversity and on human society’s 
relationship to the natural world. But 
it wouldn’t be the avant garde EF! we 
know, and, furthermore, the mechanism 
would be set in place for greater dilution 
and co-option. 

However, there would almost certainly 
be a new Earth Firstl-type of group 
filling that avant garde role, keeping 
alive the fire, the controversy, and the 
genesis of creativity. 

I personally would like to see a mass 
movement with EF!-influenced ideas 
and actions, but I do not want to be 
part of that mass movement. I prefer 
the close-knit, controversial, uncom- 
promising, happy little tribe that we 
have been and still are to a large extent. 
I don’t want to make the necessary com- 
promises and adjustments to be part of 
a larger group. Others in Earth First!, 
who are no less dedicated than I, may 
prefer the other option. There is no 
“right” or “wrong” on this question. It 
is a matter of individual preference and 
style. There is also probably no “either- 
or.” Several possibilities between a tidy 
avant garde and a lumbering mass 
movement will no doubt present them- 
selves to some of you, and speculation 
along those lines would be worthwhile. 

It is your decision as EF'.ers where 
we should go, how much we should grow 
as “Earth First!.” Do we remain the 
avant garde, small and quick-footed, 
and allow our ideas and actions to move 
by osmosis into larger, more diffuse 
groups which can form the mass move- 
ment, or do we encourage EF! to grow 
into that mass movement and then 
create a new avant garde? That is the 
primary question regarding growth in 
Earth First!. Because of its importance, 
we should be open, deliberate, thought- 
ful, and tolerant in how we attempt to 
answer it. 

— Dave Foreman 



Canyon 

Wingbeats 

Each spring birds of many colors 
come to the thin world of bright green 
which lines the red-rock canyon of the 
Escalante River, and each spring we fol- 
low. Hiking the Escalante, the river is 
our path. There are no official trails, no 
mileage signs. Map reading is mandatory. 
Birds, too, follow the river, and for similar 
reasons. Water is life to all desert dwellers. 

Yet birds travel a different course. 
The Romans married two words ’a’, 
without, and ’via’, path, to make ’avia’, 
bird. Today birds are placed in the Class 
Aves, those who wander without a way. 
Paths in the unmarked skies are limit- 
less to creatures with wings. 

Yet, such wandering is limited in the 
desert country of the Colorado Plateau. 
Fred Ryser, Jr. , in his fine volume Birds 
of the Great Basin, describes desert 
watercourses as “moist interruptions,” 
emerald bands set within a thorny crown 
of heat, rock, and sand. The cottonwood 
forests and dense riparian thickets of the 
Escalante offer to both birds and humans 
a river’s solution to desert living. 

During our first visit to the Escalante 
we were surprised to hear the familiar 
cry of the spotted sandpiper: “weep 
weep weep.” Shorebirds in the desert?! 
Our first experience with these robin- 
sized birds was a decade ago, on a tiny, 
treeless island several miles off the 
coast of Maine. There, we eagerly fol- 
lowed the nesting progress of a pair of 
“spottys” which incubated their eggs in 
the seagrass just above the splash of 



Atlantic waves. The climax of our vigil 
was witnessing the independent new- 
born sandpipers stride away from their 
eggshells minutes after their hatching. 
Within days they had vanished from our 
island, off over the immense sea. 

Our next encounter with spottys took 
place a continent away — along the 
snowmelt streams which descend from 
the glaciers of the North Cascades. The 
sandpipers worked these alpine 
rivulets, fulfilling their vital needs 
amongst the sounds of a thousand 
waterfalls. And now here, among the 
sandbars and round pebbles of this de- 
sert river, we find them again, old 
friends making us feel at home. 

In all these different habitats the 
quirky behavior of the spotted 
sandpiper is the same. Their flight pat- 
tern is unmistakable: wings never rising 
above the horizontal, causing a stut- 
tered wingbeat motion; when walking, 
they constantly bob their tails up and 
down. No one knows what purpose this 
teetering serves, but careful observers 
have noticed a similar behavior in other 
birds — such as the dipper — which 
feed in streamside habitats. Biologists 
theorize that it may help camouflage 
the birds from their aquatic prey, yet 
no one knows for sure. What we think 
we know sometimes proves to be based 
on false assumptions. Biologists pre- 
sumed it was primarily the female who 
incubated the eggs, and the male who 
performed the courtship display. More 
thorough study revealed that they were 
wrong on both counts: spotted sandpip- 
ers have reversed many of the standard 
sex roles. As we continue to learn, the 
spotted sandpiper continues to precede 
us along the sandbars of this desert 
river, and continues to greet us in new 
landscapes. 


Searching for birds, we walk a high 
terrace hard against a canyon wall. 
Huge cottonwoods sprout among invad- 
ing cheatgrass. A female western tan- 
ager sits surrounded by fluttering 
leaves. Tanagers are thick-billed tropi- 
cal birds. As with most songbirds, they 
are sexually dimorphic. Males are 
gaudy, bright yellow, red, and black. 
Females are subtle yellow and pale 
green. Western tanagers breed along 
the river. They have a slow, deliberate 
temperament with little of the nervous 
energy of warblers and other birds. 

Since it is well into the breeding sea- 
son, we watch for our tanager’s male 
consort. Instead, two male blue gros- 
beaks, their feathers shot through with 
the blues and blacks of a summer thun- 
derstorm, chase each other into the cot- 
tonwood, startling the tanager into 
flight. As quickly as they arrive, the 
grosbeaks disappear, and we are left 
with brilliant colors tingling in our eyes. 

Instantly, our heads are turned by 
the premier sound of these riparian thic- 
kets: the long, melodic song of the black- 
headed grosbeak. This boldly patterned 
black, orange, and white bird receives 
its ungainly name “grosbeak” due to its 
huge triangular bill, which is used to 
crack open seeds, as well as to glean 
insects which share its arboreal home. 
From a perch near the top of a tall cot- 
tonwood, its song declares in bright, 
bold tones: “Here I am! This is our 
home! Intruders beware!” Unlike most 
birds of this hot, dry land, it sings 
throughout the day. 

Both sexes are known to sing from 
their treetop nest while incubating 
eggs. Both these habits — singing by 
females, and singing from the nest — 
are unusual among birds. But then the 
black-headed grosbeak is no common 
citizen. To understand this, one need 
only hear its song from the comforting 
shade of a riverside cottonwood, or 
catch a glimpse of its orange and black 
visage as it hurries forth on some urgent 


avian mission. 

How many of us have sought to know 
the secrets of the Flying People? Unlike 
other cultures (notably the T’ang and 
Sun Chinese, the Japanese, and most 
primal peoples) we have not valued our 
bird kin with any degree of intimacy. 
There is a great difference between bir- 
ders, those addicted to expanding 
lifelists of species seen, and birdwatch- 
ers, who seek the patterns that connect. 

Each spring the tanagers, sandpip- 
ers, and grosbeaks return from the 
south to establish territories, mate, and 
raise young. These activities are their 
gift to us, fresh opportunities to become 
involved with the lives of others. If each 
of us spent a year migrating with a cho- 
sen bird, what could we learn about how 
our lives intertwine? One of the delights 
of birdwatching is that one never knows 
what will happen next. New discovery 
is the norm; active field observation is 
how we deepen our intimacy with the 
world. More than any other natural sci- 
ence, ornithology depends upon the con- 
tributions of amateurs. Professional sci- 
entists hold no dominion over our knowl- 
edge of birds; they merely tie together 
what many see and hear. 

The gift of flight allows birds to 
traverse the airways of the world, and 
oftentimes they appear in unexpected 
places. Unfamiliar birds invoke them- 
selves into familiar haunts. As we sat 
on the sliekrock of a favorite sidecanyon, 
a new form whooshed past. 

The sleek, streamlined profile, deep 
wingbeats, and dark color spoke to us 
of “merlin.” This medium-sized falcon 
is not supposed to be here. The Utah 
state bird list tells us it is an “uncommon 
winter visitant,” while the National 
Geographic Society Field Guide to the 
Birds of North America shows the mer- 
lin as absent from the state. But birds 
care little for books. This falcon was 
swooping past on more important busi- 
ness. Once again, the great mystery of 
life had asserted itself. 
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The Poetics of Deep Ecology, 
Part VII: Tribal Wee 


View from the 
Outhouse 

The Ghost of 

Matthew Kidder 

by Robert Streeter 

It is nearing sunset on a winter day, 
and sunlight cuts through a frozen 
woodlot above the farm on Kidder Hill, 
Roxbury, New Hampshire. Shadows are 
dark blue and in a state of constant 
movement across the snow, heading for 
another night that melds all shadows 
into one. Matthew Kidder is there with 
the shadows, though he casts none of 
his own. He’s been there for 200 years, 
ethereal as a dream, unable to leave the 
farm he labored so long to build. 

He moves through the woodlot in fad- 
ing light, touching the few mighty 
Sugar Maples he once tapped. Some- 
where beneath the craggy bark is scar 
tissue from his 19th century sugaring, 
old holes now filled by the years. As 
he stands amidst the sugarbush now 
thriving with birch, he runs his fingers 
across the bark of a large maple and 
senses the powerful momentum of 
change he cannot control. 

Acid rain is changing the forest’s com- 
position. Sugar Maple regeneration is 
stunted, Red Spruce is dying, rivers 
and lakes are forever altered by the in- 
visible assault of sulfuric acid and its 
allies. PH is no longer sacred and sure. 
Matthew knows how sour New England’s 
precipitation has become, often having a 
pH of 4.2, which rivals lemon juice. And 
he knows there are four nuclear power 
plants within 100 miles of Roxbury, 
releasing “safe” levels of radioactive 
steam and producing a wicked waste 
that will last as long as the stone walls 
on Kidder Hill. 

Patten Corporation offers a more short 
term threat to Matthew’s farm. They 
are New England’s largest corporate 
land speculator, with land sales that 
have grown from $4.4 million in 1982 to 
$81.6 million in 1987. Their stock was the 
biggest gainer on the New York Stock 
Exchange in 1986. Patten has taken 
advantage of New England’s yuppie- 
infested economy to subdivide large 


Early morning in Harris, 
Washington: With five of our ecology 
students, we are hunting for the yellow- 
breasted chat, the largest wood warbler 
in the world. The yellow-breasted chat 
has a brilliant yellow breast and belly, 
olive-green back, white spectacles 
around black eyes, and a heavy, pointed 
bill for eating insects and fruit. But this 
bird is not often seen. It keeps to the 
densest deciduous canopies and thickest 
riparian brush. We seek the chat 
through its song. Taverner, quoted in 
Ryser, describes this most outrageous 
song: (the male) “laughs dryly, gurgles 
derisively, whistles triumphantly, chat- 
ters provokingly, and chuckles compla- 
cently, all in one breath.” 

At a shaded bend in the canyon we 
hear the trickster-like chat song. We 
stalk. Everyone wants to glimpse this 
beautiful canyon dweller who alter- 
nately laughs, scolds, and sings. This 
requires concentration and patience not 
unlike hunting a deer with a bow. We 
are armed with binoculars, and our six 
and a quarter inch quarry is 60 feet 
above us, concealed by green light and 
shadow. We motion with our hands, sur- 
round the cottonwood as the chat sings 
and moves, always out of sight. Is he 
aware of us? Several miracles are hap- 
pening here. Five college students make 
no noise for 20 minutes. The bird re- 
mains hidden. Our concentration is al- 
most meditative, steady as the drip of 
the spring seep that feeds maidenhair 
ferns nearby. Silence is more than the 
absence of sound. Everything is pulsing 
waterdrops, chat-songs. Then he is out 
on a bare limb. What we have tracked 
for long blooms into sight. 

The chat disappears into the tapestry 
of canyon colors. We, too, move on. The 
red of sandstone and the blue of desert 
sky are forever stitched together with 
the thread of birds’ flight. 

Ed Grumbine and Thomas Lowe 
Fleischner teach field ecology and 
wilderness history for the Sierra Insti- 
tute Wilderness Field Studies program 
of the UC Extension, Santa Cruz. 



tracts of land in small towns with weak 
or non-existent regulations. 

Matthew is certain he was an anomaly 
during his time. He was the only farmer 
for miles around that grieved for the 
wolves of Mt. Monadnock, and remem- 
bers watching the smoke as it billowed 
up the five-spurred mountain, off and 
on, from 1810 to 1820. The farmers of 
Jaffrey, Dublin and Marlborough threw 
fire at the mountain for a decade, wip- 
ing out wolves, as Leopold once did. If 
any of those Puritan minds ever learned, 
as Leopold eventually did, to think like 
a mountain, it happened too late. 

The ghost of the old man shifts its 
thoughts from the sugarbush and gazes 
downhill toward the very soul of the 
farm: the house and bam. At this point 
in the farm’s long history, it is occupied 
by a small family who earn their living 
from outside the farm. They support, in 
theory, the lifestyle once led by Matthew 
Kidder and all that it meant for a rich 
relationship between a family and their 
land; but in reality, they cannot resist 
the offerings of modem society. And 
these offerings are far too expensive for 
the income of a tiny New England farm, 
so they leave it each morning on schedule, 
about the time Matthew would have left 
the bam for breakfast. 

The facade of the farm looks good. 
There is fresh white paint on the clap- 
board siding. The lawn around the 
house is embellished with a colorful 
variety of herbs and wildflowers each 
summer. It is the extinguished inner 
workings of the farm that trouble 
Matthew. The house and bam are no 
longer the heart of a 300-acre living 
organism, pulsating and cycling with 
the seasons, giving and taking within 
responsible limitations. As far back as 
Matthew can remember, everything that 
ever happened within that house or 
bam depended on the land surrounding 
them. The land was the blood that kept 
the house and bam beating. The quality 
of life was directly related to the quality 
of one’s daily work. If you didn’t cut 
wood, you went cold. 

As decades have passed, Matthew has 
watched e ach of the farm’s inhabitants 
relinq uish more and more responsibility 
for theirjDwn destiny, taking in return 
what they assumed to be a higher stan- 
dard of living. But he knows the terrible 
mistake symbolized by the rotting saw- 
buck and rusting saw just down the hill. 
Each delivery of fuel oil takes the farm 
one step further from being a thriving 
organism caring for itself. 

Matthew watches the farm on evenings 
as an automobile makes its routine ap- 
proach to the house in the last light of 
day. Groceries are carried from the car 
to the house, and the blue light of TV 
pierces a window. But tonight the house 
is empty, and Matthew enters the bam 
for a final time, climbing a ladder of 
chestnut he once built, to the dry and 
dusty loneliness of the loft. He is hes- 
itant as the smell draws memories from 
across the years, and his tears now flow 
from the eyes of another time. He 
strikes a match, though his motion is 
lacking in resolution. His dream had 
died with his own death, and hardly a 
New Englander lives who desires to 
carry it on. He laments his impotence 
of 200 years, and tonight has decided 
to give his dream a decent burial; burial 
by the hand of the man who built it. 

Matthew backs slowly from the bam, 
his face now warmed by the orange 
flames and moistened by his memories. 
Embers fall quickly from the lightening 
sky, to the roof of the old farmhouse. 
At the edge of the sugarbush, Matthew 
blends slowly with the grain of this oldest 
maple, where he waits for the wisdom 
of a frugal New England to return. 


(C) 1988 by Lone 'Wolf Circles 

There have been many fruitless argu- 
. ments lately as to the ecological aware- 
ness of historical American Indians. 
Primitive peoples are known to have 
driven hooved game off the cliffs in 
excess of their needs, but real waste 
as we know it came only after the advent 
of guns, horses, and a debased value 
system. Both native tribes and indigen- 
ous wildlife found themselves in dire 
competition with the industrialized 
intruders, well-tooled invaders who jus- 
tified every act of destraction under the 
self-righteous philosophy of “dominion 
over creation.” In fact, every race in 
its pre-technological past, by both 
necessity and design, embraced a sa- 
cred world-view that respects the forces 
of nature. The integrity of all life was 
revered; our humble, integral position 
in this biological warp and weft was 
honored in both ritual and lifestyle. 

This global truism seemed childishly 
obvious to us back then: To damage any 
strand in this design weakens the entire 
fabric, and to decimate any member 
species of this family-community would 
likely result in our own destruction. 
Primal people were the first Deep ; 
jj Ecologists, experiencing the rest of the; * 
j world in a deeper, more sensitive im- 
■ mediacy than their successors would.* 
Eyes taught to notice the tracks of 
game, the movements in the trees or 
signs of a threat — are eyes that drink 
in the nuances of colors announcing the 
seasons in their change. Ears con- 
stantly trained on the path ahead unco- 
vered nature’s symphonic display. Taste 
buds skilled at discerning edible plants 
from poisonous ones tasted the world 
better than the thick-skinned tongues 
of bored modem minds. Flared nostrils 
tuned into the musk of bear or the 
smoke of a stranger’s camp feasted on 
an aromatic panorama. Unable to es- 
cape the busy commentary of their 
minds, the civilized humans that fol- 
lowed, whether white, black, red or yel- 
low, have forgotten how to really sense. 
Pi’otected by callouses from our un- 
pleasant creations, we grow numb even 
to the fetid sights, sounds, tastes and 
smells of our self-imposed fate. Sealth, 
a Duwamish chief, wrote in 1865: 

The air is precious to the red man. 
For all things share the same breath — 
the beasts, the trees, the man. The white 
man does not seem, to notice the air he 
breathes. Like a man dying for many 
days, he is numb to the stench. . . 

Surrounded by the caustic smells of 
the emergency ward, it’s a wonder we 
need teachers to show us the wounds. 
With a world of beauty out there, just 
beyond our comfort and habit, how 
strange that we need adepts to help us 
see the flowers or hear the forests ur- 
gent cry for help. There is no longer 
any doubt: if we can’t teach a new way, 
inspire a new sensitivity as before — 
we will perish as a species, taking many 
other lifeforms down with us as we go. 
No one but us can make the difference 
between an impeccable, short-lived 
Ghost Dance, and the choreography of 
a less populous, changed, resac- 
ramented humanity. 

John Trudell is such a teacher, one 
of the most powerful of our time. His 
thunderous poetry was first released on 
the recording, “Tribal Voice,” an uncom- 
promising manifesto of wildness and 
spirit. Backed by traditional Indian 
song and the incessant beat of the tom- 
tom, his voice transmits the tension of 
the drumhead, the exploited Earth, the 
vanquished plants and animals, like a 
knife through the air, to the pit of your 
very soul. It is poetry that calls us from 
beyond the limited context of time — 
as a plea, a demand, a howl that makes 
our blood boil, and old, bleached 
Caribou bones vibrate in the moonlight. 
“Struggling to leam, when all we have 
to do is remember.” 

I was listening to the voices of life 
chanting in unison: 

Carry on the struggle. The genera- 
tions surge together in resistance 
to meet the reality of power. 

Mother Earth embraces her children 
in natural beauty, 
to last beyond oppressor’s brutality. 
What we know about John is told like 
a myth over campfires and battle-plans. 

In the Trudell legend we hear him exp- 


laining the 1969 take-over of Alcatraz 
Island to an incredulous media. It be- 
came an inspiration and model for ac- 
tions that followed, leading up to the 
second battle of Wounded Knee in 1973. 
The poetics of action: 

No time for temptation. Only time 
for doing. 

Babylon in ten-or. World run-over by 
machines. 

the economics of captured dreams. 
The rich are the poorer, while the poor 
are waiting. 

John has lived the meaning of Aldo 
Leopold’s “alone in a world of wounds”; 
yet he knows it is “them” who are alone: 

Alone with your machines, alone 
with your fear, alone with your 
oppressor, 

alone with roles played, alone from 
the past, alone from the future, 
stranded in the universe, separated 
from Earth-Sun-Moon-Sky 

with only God to comfort you while 
he sanctions war and greed. 

Messengers clubbing you zvith 
heavenly threats and promises, 
a basis for the exploitation of every- 
thing — even yourself. 

Giving up together. Surrendering 
alone. 

Daring to be real, daring to feel. Dar- 
ing to fight back with power that is the 
Earth’s own. No surrender: 

Diablo Canyon. Today I challenged 
the nukes. The soldiers of the state 
placed me in captivity, or so they 
thought. 

They bound my urrists in their plastic 
handcuffs, surrounding me 
with their plastic minds and faces. 
They told me, ^ 

squat over there by the trash, and left 
a soldier to guard me. 

I was the viet cong. I was Crazy 
Horse. 

Little did they understand, squatting 
down in the earth 

they had placed me with my power. 
I was their captor, 
but my heart was racing through the 
generations, the memories of eternity. 

I was beyond their reach. Thinking 
that I was 

just another protester they were 
finished with, 

never understanding, I am not 
finished with them. 

For I am the resistance, and as 
always, I will return. 

Part of the Trudell legend is told in 
whispers. In Oregon they talked of his 
joining the “Longest Walk,” a cross- 
country demonstration by the fledgling 
International Treaty Council. I’m told 
that as he burned a flag on TV (at the 
end of the march in Washington, DC), 
BIA “goons” burned down his reserva- 
tion house, killing his entire family. But 
in the end, it is the “system” that loses, 
our species purged of its strongest 
members: 

With warriors as targets, you create 
your own destruction. 

This is how we bring you down. Target 
by target, you wound yourself. 

Perhaps all we can hope for is to win 
a battle or two, win over a heart or 
two. The flight we take to the enemy, 
begins on the vermilion fields inside. 
We see many paths, but only one correct 
direction: 

Honor life. 

Without Earth, there is no heaven. 
In the Trudell legend, we hear how 
a jaded Bob Dylan was blown away by 
John, reading one night with a new elec- 
trified band (featuring guitarist Jesse 
Ed Davis). Later, he would tell the pop- 
rag Rolling Stone that Trudell’s second 
release, “Graffiti Man,” was the best 
recording of the year: 

The aware few of all races have a 
response-ability now. It is time to em- 
power that magician within, to spread 
the light — and to set our wild potential , 
like a tooth-gnashing wolf, at the 
throats of the machine! Inspired by the 
poetics of our passion, the poetics of 
our shared fate. It was 123 years ago 
that the prophetic Chief Sealth wrote: 

How can you buy or sell the sky, the 
warmth of the land ? One thing we know 
— this Earth is precious. Even the white 
man cannot be exempt from the common 
destiny. 
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DEAR NED LUDD 

DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defense against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 
DEAR NED LUDD. 


M 


New Technique For Identification 
From Hair Samples 

According to an article in a recent 
issue of Nature, scientists can now iden- 
tify the genetic characteristics of a spe- 
cific person by analyzing a single hair 
shed by that person. Such an identifica- 
tion can help show that a suspect was 
at a crime scene where a hair was found, 
according to the article’s authors, Rus- 
sell Higuchi, Henry Erlich, George Sen- 
sabaugh and Cecelia von Beroldingen, 
all of UC Berkeley. 

The technique focuses on the DNA, 
or deoxyribonucleic acid, the substance 
which forms chromosomes present in 
every cell of the body. Details of DNA 
sequences vary from person to person. 
The difference in each individual’s DNA 
— so-called “DNA fingerprints” — has 
already been used to help convict crime 
suspects. However, in previous cases 
such identification has generally been 
made through samples of blood or 
semen. Hair that has been ripped from 
the body, as in a struggle, has also oc- 
casionally been used for positive DNA 
identification, but in the past this only 
worked in cases in which there was 
enough living tissue in the hair root to 
permit analysis. Hair that simply falls 
off someone at a crime scene contains 
far less DNA, making it harder to ana- 
lyze. 

Higuchi and his colleagues overcame 
that problem by using a laboratory tech- 
nique which creates 100 billion copies 
of a particular portion of DNA. The new 
technique was hailed by law enforce- 
ment officials. “It’s very exciting,” said 
John Hicks, deputy assistant director 
of the FBI laboratory in Washington, 
DC. According to Hicks, the ability to 
analyze a single hair is important, be- 
cause that is typically all that is avail- 
able at crime scenes. 

Monkeywrenchers should take note of 
this and be extra careful not to leave 
hairs at the scene of any of their ac- 
tivities. A possible way to confuse such 
evidence would be to raid the trash can 
of a barbershop or beauty parlor and 
scatter hairs from many individuals 
about where yours may have been depo- 
sited. Analyzing such an abundance of 
evidence and determining who the 
guilty party is, would be, of course, im- 
possible for the guardians of public 
safety. 


sandblasting aggregates have definite 1 
potential for monkeywrenchers. jj 
Suggested in particular was a product 
named “Black Beauty,” which sells for jj 
about $6 for a 100-lb. bag at industrial 
supply outlets. While not as hard as 
quartz, it should still be respectable in 
its ability to wear metal. It also flows 
easily, and may camouflage better in 
dirty oil because of its dark color. 

Ecoteurs Strike in North Carolina 

EPI — the “Ecocommando Press In- 
ternational” — recently sent out a press 
release describing two apparently unre- 
lated acts of monkeywrenching in North 
Carolina. 

In one incident, unknown parties, 
possibly celebrating John Muir’s birth- 
day on the night of April 21, visited the 
parking lot of the US Forest Service in 
Asheville. The next morning 7 vehicles 
were out of commission with severe en- 
gine trouble. 

The other incident occurred in 
Winston-Salem, sometime during the 
night of May 7. Two large plate glass 
windows at Anastasia Furs, the city’s 
largest fur retailer, were damaged by 
acid etching cream. So far, no one has 
claimed credit for the action, but one 
employee of the company said they 
thought it might have been the dreaded 
ALF. 

Dear Ned, 

Here’s an idea on radio communica- 
tions that might interest ecodefenders. 
The discussion of the use of CB radio 
in the second edition of 
ECODEFENSE is quite accurate. 
They are cheap, attract little attention, 
easy to use, and dependable. The major 
drawback is that virtually everyone has 
one. During an action in the Kalmiopsis 
last summer, CBs gave us reliable com- 
munications in difficult terrain, but jam- 
ming by loggers was annoying, and local 
officials listened to everything we said. 
Here is a way to minimize these prob- 
lems. 

The Citizens Band occupies that part 
of the radio spectrum between 26.965 
MHZ (Channel 1) and 27.405 MHZ 
(Channel 40). Most channels are 10 KHZ 
apart, but some (Channels 3 & 4, 7 & 
8, 11 & 12, 15 & 16, 19 & 20) are 20 
KHZ apart. So what’s that got to do 
with anything, you ask? Well, those 
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want to retain one or two crystals for 
the official CB channels. This is so you 
still can communicate with someone 
using one of the newer CB sets which 
use a frequency synthesizer instead of 
crystals. These non-crystal sets can op- 
erate only on official channels. Until 
about 15 years ago, all CB sets were 
crystal-controlled. It still may be possi- 
ble to find one of these old sets at flea 
markets or at CB repair shops at a 
cheap price. If you find one of these 
sets, install it in your vehicle and put 
in crystals matching the ones you have 
put in your walkie-talkies. 

Custom crystals can be obtained 
through several sources. Ask at your 
local CB repair shop, or anywhere 
“good buddies” congregate. You can 
also write to Jan Crystals, 2341 Crystal 
Drive, PO Box 06017, Ft. Meyers, 
Florida 33906-6017. Ask for their 
catalog and price list. 

WARNING: Transmitting on a non- 
FCC-designated frequency is illegal 
and would subject the guilty party to 
federal charges should they be caught. 
Luckily, the Feds have just about given 
up trying to police the CB. But using 
a radio in the commission of a crime, 
whether on authorized or unauthorized 
channels, would be more likely to get 
their attention. BE CAREFUL. 

— EMF 


Dear Ned Ludd, 

In the February issue of Earth First! 
is an article entitled “Was Equipment 
on Burr Trail Sabotaged?”. Following 
this article is comment by the editors 
of EF! . Point four of this commentary 
hits upon “strategic monkey- 
wrenching.” 

With all due respect to your efforts 
and organization, I say no article or let- 
ter, or actions described, in Earth First! 
have anything to do with what “strate- 
gic action” really is. Every bit of 
ecodefense described in the journal is 
“tactical” in nature, not strategic. In 
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attack the effect is worse than useless. 
Tactical attack only warns the enemy 
and endangers the eco-soldiers for no 
good purpose. I believe that if roughly 
50 attacks of a strategic nature are car- 
ried out yearly, the enemy will die, 
within the century. 

Perhaps the journal can influence the 
few hundred active eco-soldiers to di- 
rect their actions away from tactical at- 
tack and toward strategic attack. I be- 
lieve you have a moral obligation to dis- 
suade people from endangering their 
lives and freedom with tactical actions. 

— A West Pointer gone wrong 

Dear West Pointer 

As a Quanticoer gone wrong, I ap- 
preciate your point. Of course, indi- 
vidual monkeywrenching actions are 
tactical in nature. Nevertheless, I be- 
lieve they are in a strategic context. 
That strategy is laid out in the essay, 
“Strategic Monkeywrenching,” in the 

continued on page 31 

NED LUDD 
PUBLIC SERVICE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 

As a service to charitable organiza- 
tions, agencies, and corporations (and 
thus to the broader public!), Ned Ludd 
carefully chooses materials printed by 
select groups and occasionally reprints 
portions thereof in this Journal. We print 
the following as PSAs for Operation 
Respect New Mexico, and the US Forest 
Sgwxcg. 

OPERATION RESPECT is a co- 
operative program of the Bureau of Land 
Management, USDA Forest Service, 
New Mexico Department of Game & 
Fish, the New Mexico State Land Of- 
fice, and the New Mexico CowBelles. 
[Remember, cows each have multiple 
stomachs and New Mexico has many 
thousands of cattle, so there is a plethora 
(shitload) of cowbelles in that state.] 
OPERATION RESPECT has among its 


Maine Paper Mill Closes; Sabotage 
Suspected 

In April, it was reported that the Geo- 
rgia-Pacific Corporation had shut down 
its pulp and paper mill in Woodland, 
Maine, and temporarily laid off 400 
workers. The mill was shut down after 
a worker found two pounds of sandblast- 
ing shot in the gear box and lubrication 
system of a paper pulp washer. 

“The machine has just been de- 
stroyed,” Company spokeswoman Beth 
Zoffrnann was quoted as saying. “If we 
can’t make bleached pulp, we can’t make 
paper. And we can’t make any bleached 
pulp.” 

Plant manager Jerry Robinson said 
the mill would remain closed until the 
washer was repaired and the company 
had a chance to investigate other parts 
of the mill. Company officials said the 
pulp washer was “apparently sabot- 
aged.” Maine State Police detectives 
were called in to investigate. 

Zoffrnann said she did not know who 
might have tampered with the equip- 
ment, and she also declined to say if 
the incident was related to stalled con- 
tract negotiations between Georgia- 
Pacific and the United Paperworkers In- 
ternational Union. Jimmy Dinardo, an 
official of the union, said he did not be- 
lieve Union members were responsible. 
“The international does not condone 
anything like sabotage,” he said. 

Editor’s note: While this incident ap- 
parently was not motivated by any en- 
vironmental considerations, it is signif- 
icant in that it illustrates the relative 
ease with which extensive damage can 
be done to components of the industrial 
system. The anonymous reader who 
sent us this item suggested that 


cheap 3 or 5-channel walkie-talkies that 
you see at Radio Shack or at discount 
stores are crystal controlled. You can 
order crystals for any frequency you 
wish, in or near the CB band. Just plug 
them in, and have some fun. By buying 
crystals for frequencies which are not 
designated as a CB channel, you reduce 
the chance of being overheard or jam- 
med. Of course, you can never be abso- 
lutely sure that you have a frequency 
to yourself, since there are sets around 
that can operate on any frequency. But 
these are not common, especially in 
rural areas, and are rarely installed in 
vehicles. 

What frequencies should you pick? 
You could go 5 KHZ above or below one 
of the designated CB channels. Say, 
27.120 MHZ (which would be 5 KHZ 
above Channel 13 — 27.115 — and 5 
KHZ below Channel 14 — 27.125). But 
this small separation of 5 KHZ leaves 
the possibility of interference from 
nearby channels, and due to the lack of 
selectivity of many of the cheaper CBs, 
you might still be overheard, though 
probably not clearly. The better choice 
would be to pick a frequency between 
the channels with 20 KHZ separation. 
These frequencies would be 26.995 
MHZ (between channels 3 — 26.985 
MHZ — and 4 — 27.005 MHZ), 27.045 
MHZ (between channels 7 and 8), 
27.095 MHZ (between channels 11 & 
12), 27.145 MHZ (between channels 15 
& 16), and 27.195 MHZ (between chan- 
nels 19 & 20). These frequencies would 
give 10 KHZ separation which should 
protect against interference from adja- 
cent channels unless they were located 
very close by. 

When you install (or change) the crys- 
tals in your walkie-talkie, you might 


other words, every action described is 
designed to halt a specific bit of environ- 
mental stupidity. Regardless of success 
or failure, the actions are a waste of 
manpower, courage and time, because 
even if the actions are successful the 
ability of the enemy (yes, that’s the 
right word) to continue operations is not 
significantly affected. 

As a case in point, refer to the article 
referred to earlier. Even if the sabo- 
teurs had succeeded in disabling all of 
the road-building equipment on the 
Burr Trail, it would have been relatively 
easy to repair or replace such equip- 
ment. 

In other words, even a completely 
successful operation does not signific- 
antly impair the ability of the enemy 
to function. 

Strategic actions, on the other hand, 
have as their goal the permanent (or 
at least long-term) destruction of the 
enemy’s ability to continue functioning. 

There are at least two types of 
ecodefense attacks that have strategic 
value. As with all types of strategic at- 
tack, the goal is to destroy the enemy’s 
lifeblood. 

The lifeblood of the modem industrial 
world is fuel and electricity. Both of 
these commodities are glaringly suscep- 
tible to attack. The production, trans- 
portation and distribution of these com- 
modities are largely indefensible, and 
can be attacked successfully with easily 
available tools. If strategic attacks are 
successfully carried out on a large 
enough scale, the enemy dies. 

From reading the journal and other 
sources, I believe there is sufficient 
manpower (a stupid word, but I know 
no other) to destroy the enemy. How- 
ever, when effort is wasted on tactical 


goals preventing destruction of property 
and livestock on private ranches and on 
Federal and State-managed lands. 

By respecting the rights of others and 
following some simple rules, visitors can 
preserve the natural resources of New 
Mexico. You should: 

— leave gates and fences as you find 
them. 

— if you are unsure about access check at 
the ranch house to obtain permission . . . 
— not vandalize corrals, buildings, 
fences, water tanks, troughs, windmills 
and other improvements 
— report anything out of the ordinary to 
the rancher, BLM, Forest Service, Game 
& Fish Dept, or State Land Office. 

For additional information, contact: 
OPERATION RESPECT, POB 1449, 
Santa Fe, NM 87501. 

Let us tell you about America’s 
“Forever Forests.” 

They stretch all the way from Alaska’s 
Chugach National Forest to Puerto Rico’s 
Caribbean National Forest. They’re one 
of our greatest treasures. 

President Theodore Roosevelt estab- 
lished the US Forest Service back in 1905. 
The amazing thing is there are more 
forestlands today than there were when 
Roosevelt was President. Come see for 
yourself. There’s a National Forest within 
a day’s drive of most Americans. And 
get involved with the new “Forests For 
Us” program and tell people all about 
the Miracle of the Forest. . . . 

Yes! I’d like to know more about 
America’s National Forests, our 
Forever Forests. 

Name 

Address 

Mail to: Forests For Us, POB 2000, 
Washington, DC 20013 
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ARMED WITH VISIONS 

Poetry and artwork should be sent to Art Goodtimes, Box 1008, Telluride CO 81435, al- 
though you should know that we are several years worth of visions in arrears and only the 
indispensably exquisite will jump ahead of the long line. 
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CONTRA BOOKCHIN 

ecofascism 
echoes illogical 

sticks & stones break bones 
it’s true 

but a monkeywrench 
just makes dents 

the bundle doesn’t get carried 
by the mob pillaging 
unless the tribe’s alanmed 

there are dog soldiers 

& circles of sisters than can surround 

trouble & smother it 

with their bodies ^ 

like the Copper Women 

of the Ish River region 

who fucked the sentries $$&&& 

while the people burned | 

the invaders’ village 

(Spanish buccaneers ^ 

who drifted north) ^ffaPiiiV 

in earth household cultures ® 
it’s the people themselves 
who counsel to action 
everyone a voice 

the task for this culture 
is to learn to respect life 

jViva f3iog\ 

to remake the sacred hoop 

which the grandmothers weave into baskets 

shaped like gourds 

& the grandfathers tell into myth 

if earthfirst! 

calls for earth iiber alles 
it’s in reaction to earthfuck & earthfist 
(read capitalists and commies) 

& what the hell’s the difference 
between any ism anyway? 

except maybe the chasm 
between bound ions 
& free radicals 

you don’t need to be a zennie 
or a nuclear physicist 
to appreciate that Bell’s theorem 
is the mystical koan of the Atomic Age 
we are all 
one body embraced 

Art Goodtimes 
Cloud Acre 


A LOVER'S QUARREL 

an excerpt 

Like any nootka rose, 

I know there are some 

to whom a place is nothing. Like the wild rose, 

like the tide and the day, 

we come, go, or stay according to a whim. 

It is enough, perhaps, 

to say, We live here. m 

And let it go at that. 

This wind lets go 

of everything it touches. • x 

I long to hold the wind. 

I’d kiss a fish 

and love a stone 

and marry the winter’s rain 

if I could persuade this battered earth 
to let me make it home. 

Sam Hamill 
Port Townsend 


LOVING 


-from Drawknife (1985) 


Loving 

in late summer 
is like picking 
wild green pears 
from windy limbs 
and ripening them 
darkly and silently 
to ovary yellow. 

Doc Dachtler 

Grass Valley 
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DIRTBAG RAGA 

I smell of woodsmoke 
and earth. 

There’s a scorchmark 
where I stretched my sleeve 
to pluck a pot 
from the fire. 

I run my hand down my thigh, 
leaving more histories 
of beans and rice, 
quinoa three days ago. 

My hair’s going natty 
where the River’s fingers 
pulled and twirled. 

But at least I’m not clean, 
not clean 

like white-coated technicians, 
with antiseptic hearts, 
who make animals scream. 

Not clean, 

like dome-pated 

entrepreneurs, 

ties cutting off oxygen 

to their brains. 

Whose penises go limp 
if there’s no abysmal concrete 
colossus 

erected somewhere 

on the breast of the Mother. 

Not clean 

like polyester men 

who decide the fate of the Earth. 

Men who have never 
rolled 

in her stinking, dirty 
glories. 

Rosa Gordon 
Parker 


all rights reserved to the authors 

RENDEZVOUS 

a door is open now 
was closed before 

a lot of fluff on that high rim 
drifters 

intellectual droners 
braindead hippies 
people looking for themselves 
people looking for a cool rad T shirt 

others too, though 
I saw you there 

saw you and recognized you 
hard ones gentle, powerful 
radiant with grace and pain 
alive with Her fire 

saw you there 

your beautiful scarred eyes 

shamans, poets, bards 

wild free dancers 

driven by vision too clear and 

frightening to ignore 

I saw you there 

I bow to you, honorable ones 

taken birth to battle the death machine 

we serve the same One 

She comes as a raptor 
a redtail 

drifting in silent perfection 
over the clawed desert 
clean rock mesas 
pine mountains of my home 

I have accepted the comfort of the 

talons of the raptors 

of the house of stone and light 

I have accepted the rules of engagement 
for the battle which cannot be won but 
must be fought 

we have already lost 

Her victory has never been in question 

lonely work for a single pair of hands 

slapping the metal tentacles 

away from the sacred places 

There is much to do 
I am not alone 

I am honored to have met you 
add my sword to your armory 
Earth First 

IISAW 

Prescott 
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WILDERNESS? 

Is that some kind of joke? 

The last wilderness disappeared 
with the last wild people! 

Four generations 
from a half-breed 
the blood runs thin 
but the hearts 
are returning. 

Turok 

Missoula 
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Annotated and Introduced by Dave Foreman 


I’ve often argued that real understanding is out there — in the big outside, in 
die great loneliness; that wisdom is more likely encountered listening to goose music, 
.! river’s flow, or the wind in the trees, than in books or libraries. Nonetheless, there 
lave been and are a number of insightful and sagacious individuals who have been 
Me to interpret that wisdom from the wild, or who have been able to profoundly 
articulate lessons from human history which are in harmony with that wisdom. 
The books they have produced are a priceless resource for defenders of things natural. 
Because most of these writers and their books do not reach the general public or 
ire not readily available, the Earth First! Bookstore tries to bring them to you. 
Although some of my favorites (like McNeill’s “Plagues and Peoples” or Berman’s 
“ Reenchantment of the World”) are out of print, the books from a deeply ecological 
perspective which I am able to locate are presented here for sale. 

I personally endorse every book listed herein, and I think each of them should 
be read by all Earth Firstlers. I will, however, continually highlight those I think 
ire the most important and particularly recommend them to you. Please send me 
additional suggestions for books to be offered here, so I can regularly update the 
lasting. 

I will also offer a short commentary on books each issue, generally discussing 
the new offerings. 

As an historian, I have been pleased to see the development of a new approach 
to interpreting the history of civilization — that of ecological history. No, this is 
not simply the history of the conservation movement, but rather a look at human 
h istory as it is impacted by the natural world and natural forces. This recent school 
of history has caitsed profound revisions in our view of the “rise” of Western Civili- 
zation ayid, indeed, of the development of civilization. This approach is long overdue. 
How peculiarly arrogant we are to have written our history and left out all of the 
non-human players, the land and all it means, except as a stage on which the drama 
of humankind occurs! Why do irrigation-based societies from the Mesopotamians 
to the Hohokam collapse? How were the brute Cortez and his small gang of thugs 
able to overthrow one of the most powerful empires on Earth in a few weeks? How 
have Europeans managed to dominate the world? What happened to the great “Mound 
Builder” civilizations of the eastern United States? 

The past inability of history to adequately answer these questions is due to history 
not asking the right questions, to ignoring human ecology, to downplaying such 
simple actors as smallpox and salt. 

While floating through the Green River Wilderness for 11 days recently, I had the 
opportunity to read three of the best and most important books of the genre. (I also 
spent a considerable amount of time listening to goose music, rapids and the wind in 
the willows.) I cannot tender any higher recommendation than for these three books. 
They (“Overshoot,” “The Arrogance of Humanism,” and “Ecological Imperialism”) 
are among the most important books we have ever offered for sale. Described below, 
I commend them to your library. 

The book listing will continue its past tripartite format: New Books, Ned Ludd 
Books, and repeat titles. Repeat titles are listed alphabetically by author except 
when a book is about an author who is otherwise listed (e.g., “A Companion to 
Sand County Almanac” is not listed alphabetically by its editor’s name, Callicott, 
but by “Aldo Leopold,” who it is about.) Once or twice a year, such as in this issue, 
we will describe all the books offered. Otherwise, most repeat books will be listed 
only by their title, author and price. Keep this issue’s complete listing for future 
reference and ordering. 

All prices are postpaid. Order directly from Earth First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 
85703. Good reading! 

NEW BOOKS 


OVERSHOOT 

“The Ecological Basis of Revolutionary Change” by William R. Catton, Jr. I was 
unaware of this seminal book until the folks at Fifth Estate brought it to my attention. 
I agree with Vine Deloria, Jr. who writes about it: “One of the most important 
books I have read in my lifetime.” Catton lucidly applies ecological concepts to the 
human condition, and coins piercing new terms to describe our situation (“Cargoism: 
delusion that technology will always save us from Overshoot: growth beyond an 
area's carrying capacity, leading to Crash: die-off. “) This is admittedly not a happy 
book, but Catton expertly demolishes the fantasies of the Cargoists, Cosmeticists, 
Cynics, and Ostriches to demonstrate that we have indeed surpassed our carrying 
capacity. After Aldo Leopold’s A Sand County Almanac, this is the book I most 
strongly recommend. (If you believe the humanist bunk that Malthus is wrong, you 
definitely need to read it!) Index, glossary, references, 298 pages, paperback. $12 

THE ARROGANCE OF HUMANISM 

By David Ehrenfeld. Ehrenfeld is a Professor of Biology and one of the founders 
of the Society for Conservation Biology. In this powerful book, he explodes the 
myths of humanism (the dominant world-view) such as “all problems are soluble by 
people using either technology or social sciences; resources are either infinite or 
have infinite substitutes; human civilization will survive.” He demonstrates the prob- 
lems of rationality, argues convincingly for emotion, and then moves to analyze 
arguments for the preservation of natural diversity and concludes that only those 
based on intrinsic value, and not economics or human benefit, are valid and even 
politically practical. As with Catton’s book, the Christians, marxists and capitalists 
will howl, but he’s right on all. counts. This is an absolutely fundamental book for 
Earth Firstlers. Index, references, 286 pages, paperback. $12.50 

ECOLOGICAL IMPERIALISM 

"The Biological Expansion of Europe, 900 - 1900” by Alfred W. Crosby. Why has 
Europe been so successful during the last thousand years? Crosby, a prominent 
University of Texas history prof, synthesizes old and new information, to at last 
answer this key question of recent history. He argues that the Azores/Canaries, 
North America, Argentina, Australia and New Zealand have become “Neo-Europes” 
through a combination of European people, disease, domesticated plants and animals, 
pests and weeds. Indeed, he convincingly argues that it was notmilitary or economic 
might (or ideology) so much as biology that Europeanized these lands. This book 
is a first step toward a history of the world environment and shows how the environ- 
ment is a continual and active participant in human affairs. Fascinating! Index, 
references, maps, illustrations, 368 pages. $13 

DESERT SOLITAIRE 

By Edward Abbey. A superb 20th anniversary edition of Abbey’s masterpiece with 
stunning illustrations from the University of Arizona Press. This fine hardcover 
edition is a collector’s item and no fan of Abbey should be without one. Signed for 
Page 36 Earth First! June 21, 1988 


Earth First! by Cactus Ed, himself. 255 pages, hardcover, $28. 

THINKING LIKE A MOUNTAIN 

“Towards a Council of All Beings” by John Seed, Joanna Macy, Pat Fleming and 
Arne Naess. Illustrated by Dailan Pugh. This book of readings, meditations, poems, 
rituals and workshop notes prepared on three continents helps us remember that 
environmental defense is nothing less than “Self’ defense. Including magnificent 
illustrations of flora and fauna from the Tasmanian rainforest, this book provides a 
context for ritual identification with the natural environment and so invites us to 
begin a process of “community therapy” in defense of Earth. Facilitating a process 
for allowing us “to hear the sound of the earth crying” as our own cry, it is an 
important deep ecology educational tool for use in schools, community groups and 
elsewhere for personal reflection. 128 pages, references, paperback. $9.50 

FOREST RESOURCE CRISIS IN THE THIRD WORLD 

From Sahabat Alam Malaysia (Friends of the Earth Malaysia). The proceedings 
from the Conference on Forest Resources Crisis in the Third World provide a com- 
prehensive and powerful overview of tropical timber cutting. All Tropical Rainforest 
activists should get a copy of this report. Illustrated, 510 pages, paperback. Proceeds 
to SAM, the leading conservation group in the Third World. $20. 

NED LUDD BOOKS RELEASES 

(PiMished by Ned Ludd Books and available from Earth First! at a discount 

plus shipping for wholesale orders of 5 or more.) 

THE EARTH FIRST! LI’L GREEN SONGBOOK 

78 terrific Earth First! songs by Johnny Sagebrush, Cecelia Ostrow, Bill Oliver, 
Greg Keeler, Walkin’ Jim Stoltz and others from Australia and America. Guitar 
chords are included with most songs. An absolute must for every true-green EF!er 
to sing along with our minstrels or to play the songs yourself. Dealer inquiries 
welcome. $6 postpaid, $4 postpaid special to Earth First! subscribers only! ($3 plus 
shipping for wholesale orders of 5 or more). 

ECODEFENSE 

“A Field Guide to Monkeywrenching — 2nd Edition” edited by Dave Foreman and 
Bill Haywood with a Forward! by Edward Abbey. Greatly expanded and revised to 
308 pages of detailed, field-tested hints from experts on Tree-spiking, Stopping 
ORVs, Destroying Roads, Decommissioning Heavy Equipment, Pulling Survey 
Stakes, Stopping Trapping, Trashing Billboards, Hassling Overgrazers, Leaving 
No Evidence, Security . . . and much more. Heavily illustrated with photographs, 
diagrams, and cartoons. $13.50 postpaid ($7.20 plus shipping for wholesale orders 
of 5 or more). 


FREEDOM AND WILDERNESS 

“Edward Abbey Reads From His Work” 2 cassettes 
(2hrs. 52 minutes) of Edward Abbey reading 
selections from his books. Includes Come On In 
(The Journey Home), Fire Lookout (Abbey's Road), 
The Dead Man At Grandview Point (Desert 
Solitaire), Down There In The Rocks (Abbey’s 
Road), Cowboys (Desert Solitaire), Watching The 
Birds: The Windhover (Down The River), In 
Defense Of The Redneck (Abbey’s Road), Merry 
Christmas Pigs (Abbey’s Road), Freedom And 
Wilderness, Wilderness And Freedom (The 
Journey Home), Planting ATree (Down The River). 
Hear it from Cactus Ed hisself. $18.50 postpaid 
first class. 


BEYOND THE WALL “Essays From The 
Outside” by Edward Abbey. Vintage Abbey 
recounting trips into the wilderness of Arizona, 
Sonora, Utah, Texas, and Alaska. Paperback, 203 
pages. $9 


DESERT SOLITAIRE By Edward Abbey. 

Abbey’s fine collection of explorations in the 
Southwest. One of the great works of American 
nature writing. Paperback, $4.50 
THE JOURNEY HOME “Some Words in 
Defense of the American West” by Edward Abbey. 
Illustrated by Jim Stiles. An anthology of Abbey’s 
best essays in defense of wildness. Includes the 
classic “Freedom and Wilderness, Wilderness and 
Freedom.” 242 pages, paperback. $10 
SLICKROCK By Edward Abbey and Phillip 
Hyde. One of the great “coffee table” books of all 
time in a beautiful new edition from Peregrine 
Smith. Arresting color photographs of the Utah 
Canyon Country by Phillip Hyde (with his 
commentary) and some of Abbey’s best prose in 
celebration of the wild. A collector’s prize. 
Inexpensively priced in sturdy paperback. 
Oversized 13 V 2 " x 10 1/2", 143 pages. $27 

/ ONE LIFE STXtImeT PLEASE'B y-" 

j Edward Abbey. A new book of essays featuring 1 
! Cactus Ed at his controversial best with topics 
including immigration, anarchy, ecodefense, sex, 
“sportsmen," cowboys, San Francisco and several 
“travel” pieces. In his “Preliminary Remarks” to 
I this book, Abbey writes, “If there’s anyone still / 

U present whom I’ve failed to insult, I apologize.” I 
Signed by the author. Paperback, 225 pages. $9 J 

REKlST 3rrJCH,~-OHE>Y LITTLE 


“Some Notes on Edward Abbey” edited by James 
Hepworth and Gregory McNamee. Fifteen 
distinguished writers comment on Edward Abbey 
as a major American author. Contributors include 
Wendell Berry, Gary Snyder, William Eastlake, and 
Barry Lopez. Also includes four interviews with 
Abbey. 127 pages, paperback. $9 

LAND OF LITTLE RAIN By Mary Austin 
with an introduction by Edward Abbey. This clear- 
eyed, lyrical tribute to the desert and foothill lands 
between Death Valley and the High Sierras was 
first published in 1903 and has since become an 
American nature classic. In the nature-writing 
world where men predominate (what else is new?) 
Mary Austin stands with Thoreau, Leopold, Lopez, 
Abbey, and . . . yes . . . Rachel Carson. A book 
all desert rats should read and savor. 107 pages. 
Paperback, $8 

BLUE DESERT By Charles Bowden. 
Published by the University of Arizona Press in 
1986, this is an eloquent and penetrating study of 
the darker side of the Sunbelt. One chapter, entitled 
“Foreman,” is about — guess who? Belongs on the 
shelf next to Abbey’s “Desert Solitaire. ” Hardcover, 
178 pages, $19.50 

FROG MOUNTAIN BLUES The latest 

from Charles Bowden with photographs by Pulitzer 
Prize winning photographer Jack Dykinga. A 
stunning discussion in prose and photography of 
the Catalina Mountains outside of Tucson, and of 
the interaction between wilderness and the city. 
Although published by the University of Arizona 
Press, Bowden’s proposals are as radical as Earth 
First!. “. . . a case history of how America destroys 
itself.” — Gary Snyder. 16 full page color photos, 
many b&w. Hardcover, 165 pages. $22.50 


KILLING THE HIDDEN WATERS 

“The Slow Destruction Of Water Resources In The 
American Southwest” by Charles Bowden. Ed 
Abbey calls Bowden the “best social critic and 
environmental journalist now working in the 
American southwest.” This important study 
examines groundwater depletion in southern 
Arizona and the Oglalla aquifer by European 
cultures and the earlier efforts by the Pima/Papago 
and Comanche to live in harmony with their dry 
lands. Reviewed in Samhain 86 EF! . Paperback, 
206 pages, 36 photos, 6 maps, $9 

THE WOLF IN THE SOUTHWEST 

“The Making of an Endangered Species” David E. 
Brown, editor. Defenders of Wildlife says, “This 
well-researched and readable book tells the story 
of the building of a federal bureaucracy devoted 
to the killing not only of wolves but also of mountain 
lions, bears and other predators .... also valuable 
for its information on the life history of the wolf 
and for the colorful accounts of several famous 
wolves that long evaded traps and poisons.” Crucial 
reading for those interested in returning the wolf 
to the Southwest. 195 pages with a bibliography 
and index, photos, maps, charts. University of 
Arizona Press. Paperback. $11 

THE PATHLESS WAY Michael Cohen’s 

tender yet critical, academic yet passionate, 
intellectual biography of John Muir. Unlike all other 
works on Muir, this exceptional book focuses on 
his ideas and their evolution, and ties Muir to Deep 
Ecology. With a Ph.D. in Literature, an impressive 
mountaineering record in the High Sierra, and 
stature as one of the leading exponents of Deep 
Ecology, Cohen is uniquely qualified to have 
written this most important book. Heavily 
footnoted. Paperback. $14.50 

DEEP ECOLOGY “Living As If Nature 
Mattered” by Bill Devall and George Sessions. This 
groundbreaking book presents the philosophical 
fundamentals for the defense of Earth, discussing 
biocentrism, intrinsic value, and ecological 
resisting. Appendices by Dolores LaChapelle, Gary 
Snyder, John Seed, Carolyn Merchant, Robert 
Aitken, and Arne Naess. 263 pages, paperback. 
$11.50 

THE NATURAL ALIEN “Humankind and 
Environment” by Neil Evemden. This is one of 
the seminal books of deep ecology, and has been 
called “a brilliant, difficult, passionate assault on 
the dominance of economic — in fact of western 
— thinking.” Reviewed in Mabon 85 and Eostar 
88. 160 pages, index, paperback, $14 
TROPICAL NATURE “Life and Death in 
the Rain Forests of Central and South America” 
by Adrian Forsyth and Ken Miyata. This is a modem 
classic of natural history which brings the 
incredible diversity and beauty of the tropical 
rainforest alive on every page. Although it is not 
directly about preservation of the rainforest, it 
provides some of the best ammunition for 
preservation simply in its descriptions — all from 
a deep ecological perspective. If you are fighting 
for the rainforest, read this book so you will better 
understand the wild diversity for which you do 
battle. If you plan to visit the rainforest, read this 
first. 248 pages, index, bibliography, paperback. $9 

THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION 
MOVEMENT “John Muir and His Legacy” 
by Stephen Fox. Both a history of the conservation 
movement and an insightful new biography of John 
Muir, this book is crucial to understanding the 
environmental movement. Fox’s thesis is that the 
history of conservation can be told as the ongoing 
struggle between passionate amateurs (John Muir) 
and conservative resource professionals (Gifford 
Pinchot). Well-written, heavily footnoted, with 
photographs, paperback, 436 pages, $16.50 
STERILE FOREST “The Case Against 
Cleareutting” by Edward C. Fritz. Ned Fritz, “The 
Father of Texas Wilderness” and founder of the 
Texas Committee on Natural Resources, details his 
campaign in and out of the courts to halt the Forest 
Service’s arrogant schemes to turn the diverse 
deciduous forests of east Texas into sterile pine 



plantations. A key book for understanding the 
insouciant and corrupt United States Forest 
Service of today. Reviewed in Litha 84. Paperback. 
271 pages. B & w photos. Special discounted price 
of $6.50 

PROMISED LAND “Adventures and 
Encounters in Wild America” by Michael Frome. 
An inspiring chronicle of forty years of meeting 
important conservationists in America’s wildest 
places by the foremost environmental journalist in 
the United States. Mark Dubois, Sig Olsen, William 
0. Douglas, Martin Litton and others, in the Grand 
Canyon, Yellowstone, Boundary Waters, Smokies, 
Maine Woods, and elsewhere. Reviewed in Litha 

86. Hardcover, 312 pages, originally priced at 
$18.95. Signed by Mike Frome. $12 as a special for 
EFIers. 

WHOSE WOODS THESE ARE “The 

Story of the National Forests” by Michael Frome. 
This history of the National Forests and a profile 
of representative Forests was originally published 
in 1962. This is a reprint by Westview Press and 
is signed for Earth First! by Frome. Includes a 
current preface. An important work for 
understanding the Forest Service of today by the 
leading conservation journalist of our time. 
Through a special arrangement with the author, 
we are able to offer this book for substantially less 
than the cover price. 360 pages, index, paperback, 
$10 

BATTLE FOR THE WILDERNESS 

By Michael Frome. This extremely important book 
by America’s leading environmental journalist is 
quite simply the history of the political struggle to 
preserve the American Wilderness. We can learn 
much from the struggles of the past and apply such 
lessons to good advantage in our struggles today. 
Frome’s book was originally written for The 
Wilderness Society in the mid-1970s. We are 
offering a reprint from Westview Press at a 
considerable discount from their regular price, 
thanks to Mike’s generosity and our desire to get 
this into the hands of more EFIers. A new preface 
updates it. Paperback, 240 pages, references, 
index. $20 

A WILDERNESS ORIGINAL The Life 

of Bob Marshall” by James M. Glover. Bob Marshall 
is responsible for preserving more Wldemess than 
any other single person; his hikes of 50 or even 70 
miles in a day are legend; he was perhaps the last 
great explorer of unknown Alaska; yet he remains 
the least known of the wilderness titans of 
American history and an enigma to those who know 
of him. This book, published by the Seattle 
Mountaineers, is the first biography of Bob and 
well worth reading to acquaint oneself with one of 
the greatest Americans of our century, who also 
happened to be one of the most charming and 
personable members of the New Deal. 323 pages, 
index, many b & w photos, hardback. $20.50 

CRY WOLF! By Robert Hunter and Paul 
Watson. A stirring report from two of the founders 
of Greenpeace about the courageous efforts of 
Project Wolf in British Columbia to stop the 
demented wolf extermination campaign of the BC 
government. Reviewed in Samhain 85 Earth First!. 
130 pages, paperback. $9 
THE GIFTING BIRDS “Toward An Art 
Of Having Place And Being Animal” by Charles 
Jones. This excellent volume of essays from Dream 
Garden Press deals with that most important need 
of our modern world — a sense of place. Reviewed 
in Eostar 86 Earth First!. Hardcover, 158 pages, 
$18.50 

FEAR AT WORK “Job Blackmail, Labor and 
the Environment” by Richard Kazis and Richard 
L. Grossman. Are jobs and environmental 
protection incompatible? Blowing apart the 
economic myths that have put labor and 
environmentalists at odds with telling anecdotes, 
careful history and social analysis, the authors 
make a powerful argument for greater cooperation 
between the labor and environmental movements. 
Both authors were founders of Environmentalists 
for Full Employment. Grossman has also been 
Executive Director of Greenpeace and is a constant 
and constructive critic of cooption and compromise 
by the big national environmental organizations. 
See Edward Abbey’s review in Beltane 88. 
Paperback, 306 pages, index. Special discounted 
price of $9.50 

EARTH FIRST “The Struggle to Save 
Australia’s Rainforest” by Jeni Kendell and Eddie 
Suivids. Based on the fine television documentary 
of the same name by Jeni Kendell and John Seed, 
this beautiful book documents the campaign to 
preserve the rainforests of Australia through non- 
violent direct action — Terania Creek, the 
Nightcap, the Franklin River, Cape Tribulation and 
the Daintree. Many carefully-reproduced color 
photographs of rainforest as well as maps and 
photos of the actions. This book is a major historical 
document of the radical conservation movement, 
and a source of inspiration to tree-huggers 
everywhere. 167 pages, hardcover, $25 
EARTH WISDOM Dolores LaChapelle’s 
provocative and inspiring masterwork. We will free 
ourselves and the land by learning how nature 
intended us to live. This book provides both the 
necessary background and the practical steps to 
begin learning how to “reinhabit” your place on 
Earth. Fully illustrated. Large format paperback. 
Reviewed in Samhain 85. $15.50 
BEAR MAGIC A chapbook by the National 
Grizzly Growers featuring poems by Gary Lawless, 
Leslie Marmon Silko, James Roller, and Kate 
Barnes; art by Stephen Petroff; and interviews with 
Doug Peacock, Dave Foreman, and Lance Olsen. 
All proceeds to the Bear. $3.50 

ALWAYS COMING HOME By Ursula K. 

LeGuin. This is perhaps the finest ecotopian novel 
yet written. In it, LeGuin describes two cultures 
surviving in Northern California after a catastrophe 
has destroyed Western Civilization. In portraying 
one as a peaceful and technologically simple 
culture, and the other as a technologically-oriented 
and war-like society, Le Guin makes subtle yet 
profound statements about humanity and its 
relation with technology and with nature. 
Paperback, 562 pages, $6 

A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC By Aldo 

Leopold. This environmental classic was selected 
by more reviewers in Sierra magazine’s recent 
overview of significant environmental books than 
any other. In that article, I called it not only the 
most important conservation book ever written, 
but the most important book ever written. I stand 
by that today. Paperback, $9.00 
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COMPANION TO A SAND COUNTY 
ALMANAC “Interpretive & Critical Essays” 
edited by J. Baird Callicott. Aldo Leopold perhaps 
thought harder than anyone else in 20th century 
America about wilderness and our relationship to 
it. His posthumously published book A Sand 
County Almanac ranks as the finest discussion of 
conservation ever written. In this collection of 
essays by leading historians and conservation 
thinkers, Professor Callicott has produced a 
sustained study of Leopold from perspectives of 
art, philosophy, history and social commentary. 
Although parts of the book are weak (the 
professional philosophers in it sorta wimp out) it 
is, nonetheless, an excellent book for better 
understanding Leopold. Paperback, 308 pages. 
$14.50 

ARCTIC DREAMS By Barry Lopez. 
Another masterwork from the author of “Of Wolves 
and Men.” America’s finest naturalist explores the 
Arctic with a poet’s sensitivity. Reviewed in 
Samhain 87. Paperback. $6 

OF WOLVES AND MEN By Barry 
Holstun Lopez. An unprecedented blending of 
natural and social history, Lopez explores the world 
of the wolf and where it touches the world of 
humans, with a poet’s eloquence and 
understanding. One of the finest natural history 
books ever written. Reviewed in Eostar 88. 
Illustrated, 309 pages, paperback, $16.50 

THE SNOW LEOPARD Peter 

Matthiessen’s extraordinary journal of his fall 
journey in the Himalayas with zoologist George 
Schaller in search of the elusive and endangered 
Snow Leopard, and in search of himself after the 
death of his wife from cancer. Paperback, $5 
NEVER CRY WOLF By Farley Mowat. One 
of the all-time nature and conservation classics. 
The adventures of a young Canadian biologist 
investigating Gray Wolves and Caribou in the 
Arctic. Adapted for the Disney movie a couple of 
years ago. Paperback, $4.50 
SEA OF SLAUGHTER By Farley Mowat. 
A landmark study of the historic and on-going 
destruction of wildlife (seabirds, other birds, bears, 
wolves, fish, whales, seals) along the northern 
Atlantic seaboard of North America. USA Today 
says that (> Sea of Slaughter deserves to stand with 
Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring as an outstanding 
indictment of man’s stupidity in alienating himself 
from nature.” Paperback, 437 pages, $11.50 

A WHALE FOR THE KILLING By 

Farley Mowat. A real-life story about the struggle 
to save a Fin Whale trapped in a Newfoundland 
lagoon and tortured by local villagers for 
“recreation.” Paperback, 213 pages, $5.00 

THE DESERT SMELLS LIKE RAIN 

“A Naturalist in Papago Indian Country” by Gary 
Paul Nabhan. Gary is one of the leading desert 
ethnobotanists in the world, as well as one of finest 
writers of natural history today. In this North Point 
Press reprint of his classic first book, Gary journeys 
with the Papago through the Sonoran Desert in 
Arizona and Mexico, exploring their close 
relationship with the land. Reviewed in Samhain 

87. B &w photos, 148 pages, heavy duty paperback. 
$10 

GATHERING THE DESERT By Gary 

Paul Nabhan with illustrations by Paul Mirocha. If 
you love the Sonoran desert, you have to have this 
superbly written and illustrated book describing 
the natural history and human uses of the key plants 
of the Sonoran Desert. Destined to be an American 
nature classic. Nabhan is a careful observer of the 
desert, an exquisite writer with a fine sense of 
humor and place, a dedicated conservationist, and 
one of the world’s leading ethnobotanists. Reviewed 
in May 1986 Earth First! 209 pages. Now in 
paperback. $16.50 

WILDERNESS AND THE 
AMERICAN MIND Roder i ck N asji’s 
peerless history of American attitudes” toward the 
wilderness. Perhaps the most important book 
available for understanding the dynamic interplay 
between humans and nature in the New World. 
Now in an expanded, revised 3rd edition with 
greater emphasis on Deep Ecology. A must for 
every conservation bookshelf. Reviewed in Eostar 

88. Paperback. $13.50 

REFORMING THE FOREST 
SERVICE By Randal O’Toole. As Director of 
CHEC (Cascade Holistic Economic Consultants), 
O’Toole has been a continual thorn in the side of 
the Forest Service. The reason is simple: he’s 
smarter than they are and has relentlessly exposed 
and dissected inefficiency, incompetence, and 
stupidity in their planning and operating. In this 
ground-breaking book, he proposes sweeping 
reforms in the structure of the agency and new 
budgetary incentives as the best way to improve 
management. This book is a must for serious EF! 
National Forest activists, even though they may 
not agree with all of it. 250 pages, graphs, tables, 
notes. Paperback, $18.50. 

DOLPHIN LEAPING IN THE 
MILKY WAY By Jeff Poniewaz. There are 
many poets in the Earth First! tribe and Jeff 
Poniewaz is one of the best. This is a collection of 
Jeffs finest ecopoems. See the review of “Dolphin” 
by Lone Wolf Circles in Mabon 87. Paperback, 145 
pages. $8 

JAGUAR “One Man’s Struggle to Establish the 
World's First Jaguar Preserve” by Alan Rabinowitz. 
An outstanding book of conservation and adventure 
about the author’s attempts to save the Jaguars 
in Central America’s tiny country of Belize. 32 
pages of color and b&w photographs. Hardcover, 
$22.50 

CADILLAC DESERT “The American West 

and Its Disappearing Water” by Marc Reisner. 
Meticulously researched and remarkably readable, 
this is the epic story of America’s water 
“development” and a fine history of the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Army Corps of Engineers. 
It features engineering “triumphs” and dam 
failures, irrigated deserts and poisoned water 
tables, along with a cast of thousands, ranging from 
thugs like William Mulholland who brought Los 
Angeles water from the Owens Valley, to evil 
bureaucrats like P7oyd Dominy who literally 
screwed himself out of his job as Commissioner of 
Reclamation, to phony environmental politicians 
like Mo Udall, Cecil Andrus and Dick Lamm, to 
heroes like David Brower. An essential primer for 
anyone interested in Western water issues 
(reviewed in EF!, Litha 1987). Paperback, 582 
pages. $11 


NEW MUSIC 
Dakota Sid “No Mercy” 

Dakota Sid’s latest (and best!) album 
features the powerful song “Greenfire” 
created on EF! roadshows along with 
the hit of the ’87 Round River Rendez- 
vous “It’s All Bullshit!” Also includes 
“Their Brains Were Small And They 
Died,” “It’s All Right Kid,” “Expanding 
Universe,” “Redwood,” “2187,” “The 
Seed,” “Smoke,” “No Mercy,” “Trouble 
Deep,” and “Nirvana City Blues.” $10 
postpaid first class mail. 

Austin Lounge Lizards “Creatures 
From the Black Saloon” $9 postpaid. 

Darryl Cherney “I Had To Be Born 
This Century” $9 postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles “Full Circle” $10 
postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles “Tierra Prim- 
era!““The Deep Ecology Medicine 
Shows.” $10 postpaid. 

Dakota Sid “. . . For The Birds” $9 
postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Songs of Fishing, Sheep 
and Guns in Montana” $9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Talking Sweet Bye & 
Bye” $9 postpaid. 


MOUNTAINS WITHOUT 

HANDRAILS “Reflections on the National 
Parks” by Joseph L. Sax. A modem conservation 
classic by a law professor from the University of 
California. Roderick Nash says, “Sax has drilled 
to the core the most important question facing the 
national parks of today.” This is one of the most 
far-reaching defenses of the preservationist 
position on National Parks. Required reading for 
National Park activists. 152 pages, paperback, 
index, $9.50 

PARABLE OF THE TRIBES By Andrew 

Bard Schmookler. A provocative and original thesis 
on the origin of war and aggression in human 
society, with special application to environmental 
problems. Reviewed in Mabon 85 and followed with 
replies from Schmookler and various replies to 
Schmookler on the question of anarchy. Read the 
book that started the debate. Paperback, $11.50 

CONSERVATION BIOLOGY “An 

Evolutionary-Ecological Perspective” edited by 
Michael E. Soule and Bruce A. Wilcox. An 
anthology of important papers by leading 
researchers in four parts: Ecological Principles of 
Conservation, Consequences of Insularization, 
Captive Propagation and Conservation, and 
Exploitation and Preservation. Raymond Dasmann 
writes, “I believe Conservation Biology is one of 
the most important books on conservation that is 
now available. If I had my way it would be required 
reading for everyone actively concerned with 
conservation.” If you want the best scientific 
ammunition for a preservationist point of view, here 
it is — fully loaded. 395 pages, index, bibliography, 
paperback. $26.50 

CONSERVATION BIOLOGY The 

Science of Scarcity and Diversity” edited by 
Michael E. Soule. This is a follow-up to the previous 
“Conservation Biology” (see above) and is just as 
important with 25 chapters by leading experts 
covering Fitness & Viability of Populations, 
Patterns of Diversity and Rarity: Their 
Implications for Conservation, The Effects of 
Fragmentation, Community Processes, Threats 
and Management of Sensitive Habitats and 
Systems, and Dealing With the Real World. A must 
for serious defenders of natural diversity. 584 
pages, index, bibliography, paperback. $29.50 
THE OLD WAYS Gary Snyder’s remarkable 
volume on reinhabitation. “The wisdom and skill 
of those who studied the universe first hand, by 
direct knowledge and experience, for millennia, 
both inside and outside themselves, is what we 
might call the Old Ways.” Six approaches to the 
old ways via poetry, myth, and sense of place. 
Paperback. 96 pages. $5.50 

THIS IS DINOSAUR “Echo Park Country 

and Its Magic Rivers” edited by Wallace Stegner. 
The modern environmental movement was bom in 
the fight in the early 1950s to stop a giant dam on 
the Yampa and Green Rivers in Dinosaur National 
Monument. This book, originally published by 
Alfred A. Knopf in 1955, was one of the most 
effective tools of that battle. It has been reprinted 
in a fine new edition by Boulder publisher Roberts 
Rinehart with a new Foreword by Wallace Stegner 
and an excellent selection of b & w photographs. 
Writers include Stegner, Olaus Murie, Joseph 
Penfold, and Otis “Dock” Marston. 93 pages, 
medium format, paperback. $10 

THE WHISPER BEHIND THE 

WIND By Walkin’ Jim Stoltz. A collection of 
poetry by a longtime EF! musician. These are 
words inspired by open skies, wild creatures, and 
cross-country hikes longer than most of us will ever 


Greg Keeler “Bad Science Fiction” $9 
postpaid. 

Katie Lee “Fenced!” $12 postpaid. 

Katie Lee “Ten Thousand Goddam 
Cattle” $14 postpaid. 

Katie Lee “Love’s Little Sisters” $12 
postpaid. 

Dana Lyons “Our State is a 
Dumpsite” $6 postpaid. 

Mokai “Clearcut Case Of The Blues” 
$9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver “Texas Oasis” $9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver & Friends “Better Things 
To Do” $9 postpaid. 

Cecelia Ostrow “All Life Is Equal” 
$7.50 postpaid. 

Rainforest Information Centre 
“Nightcap” $10 postpaid. 

John Seed, Bahloo & Friends “Earth 
First!” $9 postpaid. 

Jon Sirkis “A Few Less Colors” $9 post- 
paid. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz “Spirit Is Still On 
The Run” $9 postpaid. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz “Forever Wild” $10 
postpaid. 

attempt. Songs from the heart and the land. 
Paperback, 44 pages. $7.50 

WALDEN By Henry David Thoreau with a 
major introductory essay by Edward Abbey — 
“Down The River With Henry Thoreau.” 
Paperback, 303 pages, $7.50 

MAPS 

We are offering several fine US Geolog- 
ical Survey maps — all suitable for wall 
mounting, as well as being necessary 
reference tools for wilderness activists. 
Prices listed are postpaid. Maps are 
mailed folded (although they can be 
sent rolled for an extra $2 per order, 
except for the Wilderness System map). 
NATIONAL WILDERNESS 
PRESERVATION SYSTEM This 
full color, large map (40" x 25") shows 
all designated Wilderness Areas by 
agency in the US (including Alaska and 
Hawaii), plus a list of all the Wilderness 
Areas by state with their acreages. 
Scale is 1:5,000,000. Information is cur- 
rent to January 1987. Rivers, state 
boundaries, and major cities are also 
shown. $3.25. 

US POTENTIAL NATURAL 
VEGETATION A beautiful multi- 
color map showing 106 different vegeta- 
tive types in the US. This is the Kuchler 
Ecosystem Map the Forest Service used 
in RARE II. The reverse side shows 
Alaska and Hawaii and offers a fairly 
detailed essay about the map and poten- 
tial natural vegetation. A National Atlas 
Separate; scale is 1:7,500,000 (28" x 19"). 
$3.25. 

MAJOR FOREST TYPES A multi- 
color map showing the 25 major forest 
types in the United States including 
Alaska and Hawaii. A National Atlas 
Separate. 1:7,500,000 (28" x 19"). $3.25. 
FEDERAL LANDS A National Atlas 
Separate, 1:7,500,000 (28" x 19"), showing 
National Forests, Grasslands, Parks, 
Monuments, Wildlife Refuges, BLM 
lands, military, Indian Reservations, 
Bureau of Reclamation, etc. indifferent 
colors for all 50 states. $3.25. 
ALASKA NATIONAL INTEREST 
LANDS A splendid color map of 
Alaska with shaded relief, rivers, lakes, 
elevation points, communities and 
roads. The National Parks, Preserves, 
Monuments, Wildlife Refuges, Wild & 
Scenic Rivers and Wilderness Areas 
designated by the December 2, 1980, 
Alaska National Interest Lands Conser- 
vation Act are shown, as are the Tongass 
and Chugach National Forests. 24" x 18". 
$3.25. 
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THE DIRT BAG 

A leather Amulet stuffed with 
Mother Earth... Made forthose who 
want to stay in touch with Earth. 
$1 .00 of each sale is a SAVE THE 
LION tax, paid to Mont. E. F. 

| | Olive Green or Q Tan 
Each side embossed as seen 
above (actual size) 

TEN BUCKS includes: Lion tax & 
handling. Send cash or Visa No. 
to DIRT BAG/ 41 7 No. Plum/ 
Bozeman, MT 59715 

Name 


Address 


City/State/Zip 


r WILD AMERICA^ 
IS OUR CAMPUS 

Career programs leading to 
AA, B.S. and M.S. degrees 

You can’t fully learn about the envi- 
ronment by sitting in a classroom. 

Our expeditions are small groups of 
inquiring college, high school, grad- 
uate students and faculty who travel 
across America as a learning com- 
munity. As we camp out September- 
May or summers— hiking, canoeing 
and skiing— we visit people and 
places to encounter deep ecological 
problems, society and self. Our 4- 
week to 4-year cross-cultural studies 
—Newfoundland to California— lead 
to naturalist, outdoor and educa- 
tional livelihoods. 

The Expedition Education Advan- 
tage. Q incorporates all previous 
undergraduate coursework, Q| of- 
fers accredited career internships, 
independent study, life experience 
credit and transferable coursework, 

Q awards financial aid and career 
startup funding. 

Send for complete information packet or inquire: 

National Audubon Society 
Expedition Institute 

Sharon • Conn. 06069 
(203) 364-0522 

Students are admitted regardless of their race, 
sex, religion or national origin. 

MEET OTHER ECOLOGY-MINDED 
SINGLES through the Concerned 
Singles Newsletter. Nationwide. Since 
1984. Free sample: Box 555-B, 
Stockbridge, MA 01262. 





stop the slaughter of Alaska’s 
wolves, including aerial wolf hunts 
and “aerial trapping”. Support 
balanced wildlife policy and non- 
consumptive use of wildlife in 
Alaska. 


“Stop The Wolf 
Hunt” six-color 
cloisonne pin $10 
ppd. “The Wolf - 
Spirit of Wild 
Alaska” T-shirt 
$10 ppd. 


For more information, merchandise 
and sample newsletter contact: 

The Alaska Wildlife Alliance 

RO. Box 190953 
Anchorage, AK 99519 
(907) 277-0897 

a non-profit organization; (IS annual membership 
(20 lor First Class Mail outside of Alaska 



"*• M 



* 


invites you to 
float among the trees' 

TREEBOAT 





The Advanced Technology Hammock 
STABLE * RUGGED • WARM * LOW-IMPACT 


Complete modular hammock camping system 

insulE 


for North America, 
tents , 


including insulation , 
mosquito nets , ana panniers . 

FREE BROCHURE from NEW TRIBE 
3435 Army St #330 San Francisco CA 94110 
(415) 647-0430 


TheWEJ is a monthly 
newsletter listing environ- 
mental jobs throughout 
Western North America, in- 
cluding Canada. If you are 
looking for a way to help 
Grandmother Earth in a 
western bioregion, please 
contact us for subscription 
information: 


Western Environmental 
Jobletter 
P.O. Box 800 EF 
LaPorte, CO 80535 


TRANSFORM YOUR CON- 
SCIOUSNESS 
For free information, write to 
Westgate House, 56 Westgate, 
San Francisco, CA 94127 



Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal — is an independent entity within the broad Earth First! movement and 
serves as a forum for the no-compromise environmental movement. Subscriptions go to publish this newspaper and to fund a 
Variety of Earth First! actions. Please subscribe or resubscribe today! 

Earth First! LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS — Tired of that little red check mark every year? Want to really help Earth First! 
and insure that you’ll get Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal for life (yours or ours — whichever is shorter)? 
Then become a life subscriber. Send us $300 and you’ve got it. ' 

GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS — Introduce others to Earth First! and receive the EF! bumpersticker of your choice or 30 silent 
agitators for each gift subscription you make. Indicate your address and what you would like on the sub form. 

Keep us informed of address changes. — The post office will charge us 30 0 for an address correction and won’t forward your paper. 
Clip and send to EARTH FIRST! P.O. Box 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703 

Here’s $20 or more for a one year subscription to Earth First! 

Here’s $20(or $35/foreigp/first class.) to resubscribe to Earth First! 

Here’s an extra $10. Send Earth First! First Class 

Here’s $30 (US funds only). Send Earth First! to me First Class in Canada or Mexico or surface mail 

elsewhere outside the USA. 

Here’s $45 (US funds only). Send me Earth First! Air Mail outside the USA. 

_____ We are a government agency or an exploitative corporation. Here’s $75 for a subscription ($100for First 
Class mail). 

Here’s $400 or more for a life subscription to Earth First! 

Please send a gift subscription to the person below. Here’s $20 or more. 

I’m broke. Please send me a subscription for $ 


Please change my address. My old zip code was: 


Name 


Address . 


City 


State 


Zip 


The EF! subscription list is kept entirely confidential. You are welcome to use an alias. Make sure the mailperson knows that 

-James What (or whoever) is getting mail at your address. 

• **«^*»*«* ••••••*♦•••• ••••••«••••••«•••••••••••••••• • ••••••• r • **•••••••••• • • •>• 
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WINDOW STICKERS 

EARTH FIRST! FIST Green EF! fist 
with the words “EARTH FIRST! No 
compromise in Defense of Mother 
Earth” in green on a 3 inch diameter 
white vinyl circle. 4 for $1 postpaid. 

NO COWS Cow and barbed wire in 
black with “universal no” red slash and 
circle. Words: Free Our Public Lands! 
Stop Destructive Welfare Ranching 
End Public Lands Livestock Grazing. 
3 inch diameter white vinyl circle. 6 
for $1 postpaid. 



'*« Oefcnt* 


SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere — bar bath- 
rooms, Freddie offices, trail registers 
. . . wherever the evil ones need to know 
that we are about and watching. 

EARTH FIRST! FISTS 

Green EF! fist logo with words 
“EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
defense of Mother Earth” in red ink. 
1% inch diameter circles. 30 for $1.25 
postpaid. 

ANTI-GRAZING 

A grazing cow and barbed wire with 
the universal “no” slash, and the words 
“Free Our Public Lands!” and “Stop 
Destructive Welfare Ranching End 
Public Lands Livestock Grazing.” 1% 
inch diameter circles. 30 for $1.25 
postpaid. 

COORS 

Spread the word on these villains. 
Black words on green stickers. 2x3 
inch rectangles. 10 for $1.25 postpaid. 
Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 
BOYCOTT COORS 

“TOOLS” 

The late John Zaelit’s Monkeywrench 
and Warclub design is back by popular 
demand. Brown design with “Earth 
First!” in green on 1 5/8 inch diameter 
white circles. 30 for $1.25 postpaid. 


ft Use Recycled 
% Paper 

Send for our FREE CATALOG of: 

• note cards • typing paper • computer paper 

• stationery • copy paper • printing paper 

In the U.S., we throw away Vfe of the entire world production 
of paper. That’s 100 billion pounds a year going to the dump. 
Earth Care gives you the opportunity to choose recycled 
paper. Our paper is equal in quality to non-recycled paper, 
plus it requires less energy to produce, stops waste, and 
saves trees. Our free catalog includes paper samples and 
color prints of our notecards and stationery. Help us change 
the American waste ethic. 

Earth Care Paper Co. 

100 S. Baldwin, Dept. 301 Madison, Wl 53703 (608) 256-5522 


Alaska Bound - Returning to the North 
in 1989 and looking for female partner 
to share caretaking arrangement at re- 
mote lodge in SE Alaska. John Myres 
(age 27) POB 2098, Sandwich, MA 02563. 

POSITION AVAILABLE: The Alaska 
Wildlife Alliance is seeking candidates for 
a Staff Representative position located 
in Anchorage. Interested persons 
should contact the Alliance in writing 
and submit a current resume, letter of 
interest and references. Please include 
a writing sample, preferably wildlife- 
related. Alaska Wildlife Alliance, P.O. 
Box 190953, Anchorage, AK 99519. 

SACRED PLANTS — Books, herbal 
& feather products. Handmade sage 
smudges. Catalog $1. Cat Creek Herbs, 
PO Box 227-EF, Florence, CO 81226. 

PUBLISH YOUR BOOK. 

All services provided from 
typesetting to marketing 
assistance. Progressive issues a 
priority. 

Northland Press, 51 E. 4th, Suite 
412, Winona, MN 55987 
(507) 452-3686 








BUMPERSTICKERS 

Unless otherwise indicated, our bumper 
stickers are green lettering on long- 
lasting white vinyl and are $1 postpaid, 
^Starred bumperstiekers are multi- 
colored with designs and are $1.25 
postpaid. 

AMERICAN WILDERNESS * 

LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 

(with red, white & blue US flag) 

ANOTHER MORMON ON DRUGS 

BACK TO THE PLEISTOCENE 

(With “Ned LuM” logo) 

BOYCOTT COORS “BEER” 

DAMN THE CORPS NOT RIVERS 

DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 

EARTH FIRST! 

ESCHEW SURPLUSAGE 

GET LIVESTOCK OFF 
OUR PUBLIC LANDS 

(red on white — free with SASE) 

HAYDUKE LIVES 
HUNT COWS - NOT BEARS 
HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 

I’D RATHER BE 
MONKEYWRENCHING 

(with MonkeywrenchtWar Club logo) 

IF YOUR PECKER WAS AS SMALL 
AS MINE, YOU’D NEED A MUSCLE 
WAGON, TOO! 

(Don’t get caught! These stickers are 
constructed out of cheap paper ivith 
permanent adhesive to maximize the 
difficulty of removing them. Special 
price: 12 for $5!) 

LIVESTOCK GRAZING INDUSTRY 
= PUBLIC LANDS RIPOFF 

(red on white — free uhth SASE) 

MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 

MUIR POWER TO YOU* 

(white and black on brown 
with face of Muir) 

NATIVE* 

(blue words with blue, 
green & white globe) 

NATURE BATS LAST 

NEANDERTHAL AND PROUD 

(With “Ned Ludd” logo) 

NO SCOPES! 

SAVE MT. GRAHAM 

( with no scopes logo) 

OIL AND BEARS DON’T MIX 

( with bear logo) «• 

• 

PROTECT OUR ENVIRONMENT 

STOP PUBLIC LANDS ; ] 

LIVESTOCK GRAZING I , 

• 

PUBLIC LANDS GRAZING = 

WELFARE RANCHING '•[ 


REDNECKS FOR WILDERNESS 

RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 

RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE 
GRIZZLY 

(red & brown with bear 
& no ski area design) 

SAVE THE WILD 

STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 

STOP CLEARCUTTING 


SUBVERT THE 
DOMINANT PARADIGM 

THINK GLOBALLY - ACT LOCALLY 

VOTE GREEN 

WOLVES! - NOT COWS 


EARTH FIRST! 
TRINKETS & SNAKE OIL 

TAMO TAPS EARTH FIRST! 

V/IXLTXV/ v/txi. KJ tv * nmn riTTrorm rrmnA 


We’ve got a variety of camouflage 
baseball caps. They come in either 
woodland or desert camo, 100% cotton 
or mesh backs. They all have adjusta- 
ble tabs so one size fits all. The EF! 
fist logo and the words “EARTH 
FIRST!” are printed in black. Be sure 
to specify what style you want or we’ll 
send you what we have most of. $8 
postpaid. 

NON-CAMO 


CAPS 


For you non-militaristic types out there, 
we now have a non-camouflage cap — 
the fist and “Earth First!” in black ink 
on a tan cotton cap with either cloth 
or mesh back. One size fits all. 

$8 postpaid 


EARTH FIRST! 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

This embroidered patch features the 
green fist and the words “EARTH 
FIRST!” and “No Compromise.” Green 
and black on a white 3” diameter round 
patch. $3.50 postpaid. 

HAYDUKE LIVES 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

These are black 3 inch diameter round 
embroidered patches with a red monkey- 
wrench and the words HAYDUKE 
LIVES in red. $3.50 postpaid. 


EARTH FIRST! 
VIDEO 

The superb color/sound film of the 
struggle for the Australian rain- 
forest is now available in video. 
Earth First! is a remarkable film 
for the dramatic portrayal it pre- 
sents of a human struggle against 
that which is loosely called ‘growth 
and progress,’ and a stunning pic- 
torial of the rainforests as the film 
takes you from the remote southern 
wilds of Tasmania to the Daintree 
wet tropics in Northern Queensland. 
This video is a superlative organiz- 
ing tool for local EF! groups and 
other groups concerned with rain- 
forest preservation. Narrated by 
noted Australian actor Jack 
Thompson and produced by Jeni 
Kendall and John Seed. Postpaid 
$41. 


T-SHIRTS 


MOTHER GRIZZLY AND CUB 

A pretty EF! shirt! A lovely full-color mother grizzly and cub against the rising 
sun on a light blue shirt. 100% cotton available in short ($12 postpaid) or long sleeve 
($15 postpaid) or 50-50 french cut ($12 postpaid). “American Wilderness - Love It 
Or Leave It Alone” slogan. Art by Susan Van Rooy. 

AMERICAN CANYON FROG 

Roger Candee’s popular American Canyon Frog ( Croakus abyssus pistoffus) with 
the message “AMERICAN WILDERNESS LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE.” 
A very colorful 4-color design on a grey 100% cotton Beefy-T. $12 postpaid. 

THE CRACKING OF GLEN CANYON DAMN 

Jim Stiles’ infamous masterpiece. Keep on praying for that one little precision earth- 
quake! Black design on blue heather 75/25 blend. $10 postpaid. 

DEFEND THE WILDERNESS 

The monkeywrencher’s shirt. Art by Bill Turk. Silver design on black 100% cotton 
Beefy-T for night work. $10 postpaid. Also available in black long sleeved Beefy-T 
($12 postpaid) or black french-cut 50/50 blend ($10 postpaid). 

EARTH FIRST! 

Fist logo with words “EARTH FIRST! No Compromise in Defense of Mother Earth!” 
in black on green or red 100% cotton Beefy-T or french cut 50/50 blend. $10 postpaid. 
In kid’s sizes, too! Only color is green, 50/50 blend, sizes XS - L. $7 postpaid. Be 
sure to specify kid’s when you order. 

TOOLS 

John Zaelit’s powerful impression of wilderness defense both old and new — the 
monkeywrench and stone club crossed. Black design on tan or blue 100% cotton 
Beefy-T. $10 postpaid. 

NED LUDD BOOKS 

The Ned Ludd Books logo of the Neanderthal with a Monkeywrench (by Brush Wolf) 
and the words “Back to the Pleistocene” and “Ned Ludd Books.” Black ink on a 
tan shirt. $10 postpaid. 

FREE THE EARTH 

A woman of power in an image by Gila Trout. Purple and silver ink on teal or fuschia 
Beefy-Ts. $11 postpaid. 



AMERICAN WILDERNESS 


: IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 


N ^ R ' CAN WILOf ^ 





LOVE IT OR 
^AVf; IT ALO^ 


o Pt *> 

A° ^ 



NED LUDD BOOKS 




. many 


ORDER FORM EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS 

Make checks out to “Earth First!” or send cash. Mail to Earth First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Please allow three to five 
weeks for delivery (contact us if it has not been received in that time). First Class delivery can be arranged. Enter size, color, 
style, etc. Orders from outside of the United States must be in US currency and include extra for shipping. 

We are sometimes temporarily out of certain items while waiting for stock to arrive. We’ll send you the rest of your order 
immediately and the missing item as soon as we receive it. If you are in a hurry, give us a second choice of colors of whatever 
and when you need it by. 


Trinket Description 


Amount 


Address 
City, State 


Sub-total 

Add 7% sales tax 

if AZ delivery. 

OKAY, HERE’s 
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26 Arrested in 
Washington Demo 

by Mitch Freedman 



Okanogan National Forest headquarters under seige in post-RRR action. More photos page 18 

W. Virginia Crams Tram 

Threatened Snail 

Wins Protection! 


The post-Rendezvous action at the 
headquarters of Okanogan National 
Forest, in Okanogan, north-central 
Washington, involved more arrests (26) 
than any other in Earth First! history. 
But that isn’t the distinguishing factor. 
The entire tone of the action was un- 
familiar to many participants. Simply 
stated, this was a “no deal assholes” 
event, which has led some to suspect 
that Stumps Suck agitators were among 
the Earth First! crowd. 

Our plan was to occupy the interior 
of the office and shut it down. Failing 
that, we would occupy the outside, the 
result being the same. As expected, 
Freddie had locked his doors, so plan 
B was put in motion. Four of us were 
boosted onto the roof of the building, 
while two others chained themselves in 
front of the entrance. This core of six 
was the expected arrestee squad. The 
remaining 120 people decorated the 
building with statements written in 
chalk and water soluble paint. 

A festive atmosphere prevailed - sort 
of like a pagan ritual of desecrating the 
enemy. Protesters scattered sawdust 
over the building entrances, symboliz- 
ing the ghosts of logged old growth 
trees back to haunt their murderers. 

They also spread cow pies, symbolic 
of destructive grazing on public lands 
(a major problem on the Okanogan NF), 
and rubbed the pies into the intakes of 
air conditioner units on the roof. This 
forced Freddie to shut down his artifi- 
cial air and swelter in 80 degree heat, 
peering through silent agitator-covered 
windows at the harvest celebration out- 
side. 

Protesters on the roof held EF! ban- 
ners. Others earned posters referring 
to the extinction of Lynx. The best 
Lynx habitat in the lower 48 states is 
the Long Swamp Roadless Area of this 
National Forest. A timber sale which 
includes 12 miles of road through this 
area was sold on June 2. 

Early in the protest, a cop arrested 
a Seattle woman for doing something 
appropriate to something which de- 
served it, but a crowd of 100, all shout- 
ing “false arrest” and “bullshit,” forced 
the cop to release his quarry. This vic- 
tory so filled the crowd that all the cops 
disappeared briefly to change their 
shorts. Darryl Chemey and Dana Lyons 
led in songs. The assault on the building 
escalated. The cow shit was hosed down 
for greater effect. “WOLVES AND 
GRIZZLIES FOR A GREATER 
NORTH CASCADES” bumperstickers 
were placed on police car’s. 


EF! CHANGING 
ADDRESS 

Part of the Earth First! 
Journal operation is moving to 
Maine. As a result, all future 
subscription and merchandise 
mail should go to the address 
below. Editorial correspond- 
ence (articles, photos, letters, 
etc.) should still be sent to the 
Tucson address. 

POB 2358 

Lewiston, ME 04241 


The police grabbed a woman painting 
“Save Smokey from the Freddies” on 
the pavement. A man intervened on her 
behalf. He too was brutally seized; his 
head later slammed against a 
windshield. Cops pushed the pair into 
a squad car. A mob immediately sur- 
rounded the car; it never moved. 

From the roof, it looked like a riot. 
The cops tried to force open the angry 
crowd, but soon retreated temporarily. 
For two hours, cops and protesters re- 
mained deadlocked. Musicians wisely 
diverted the crowd’s energy into songs 
and dance. Those on the roof danced 
with particular enthusiasm, relishing 
the thought of the thumping noises 
within the building. 

A particularly emotional moment for 
me was my reunion with a Freddie spe- 
cial agent whom I hadn’t seen in years. 
Ben Hull is the chief enforcement agent 
for the Forests in eastern Washington, 
and his job is becoming difficult. Noting 
the honks of support from the highway, 
I remarked, “Ben, it isn’t us who will 
be your biggest problem. It’s all of 
them.” 

“Yeah, I know,” Ben replied. “Ever 
since the Swauk Meadow protest two 
years ago, they still honk as they pass 
the Cle Elum office.” 

Perhaps the most important aspect 
of this action was that we met many 
people from north-central Washington 
who are outraged at the Forest Service, 
at the logging on Mt. Bonaparte and 
at Goldmire, at sheep grazing on Harts 
Pass. Rumors of ranchers shooting 
Grizzlies and Gray Wolves are becoming 
persistent. Freddie support of the 
Early Winters ski development in the 
Methow is winning them no friends. I 
sense a Milagro Beanfield War in the 
Okanogan Highlands, and EF! is a giant 
bellows fanning the flame. Washington 
EF! will hold our fall equinox gathering 
in the Okanogan. We’ll pour salt in the 
wound. 

All this time, the cops attempted to 
talk the EF!ers into letting them pass. 
Some tried to negotiate. We made an 
offer: cancel the Brown (Lynx habitat) 
and Tripod (Beaver Meadows Roadless 
Area) Timber Sales, stay off Mt 
Bonaparte, end grazing within 50 miles 
of the Pasayten Wilderness, let the ar- 
restees go uncited, and we’ll let the 
police go. It was worth a try. 

As 4:00 approached, tension mounted 
again. More cops had arrived. We were 
now also blockading Forest Service em- 
ployees. After cordoning off the high- 
way, the cops moved in. Twenty squad 
cars, carrying 50 police - many in riot 
gear - were arranged in military order. 
German shepherd police dogs were held 
loosely 30 feet from the blockade line. 

The first three people were dragged 
violently by their feet, but soon - leery, 
of the cameras - the cops’ aggression 
became subtle: They carried one woman 
by a snapping dog. They busted one man 
for asking for his banner back. 

Eventually, 26 of us were in jail. We 
refused to be sprayed with pesticides. 
We refused to cooperate until we felt 
we could trust the jailers not to separate 
or abuse us. We had made a fundamen- 
tal error prior to our arrest. Being in 
unfamiliar terrain, we had failed to find 
a phone number for arrestees to bring 
to jail. As retribution for our non-coop- 
eration, the jailers refused to give us 
phone messages from the outside, thus 
denying us contact with our support. 
We had also failed to arrange for a 
continued on page 3 


In response to public pressure and the 
threat of legal action against it, the state 
of West Virginia has scrapped its proposal 
to construct an aerial tram in the critical 
habitat of the Flat-spired Three-toothed 
Land Snail (Triodopsis platysayoides). 
(See “Waiting for Extinction in West 
Virginia,” Litha, 1988.) The development 
proposal had called for the building of a 
tram station at the location of one of the 
last Flat-spired Three-toothed Land 
Snail populations. The EF! Biodiversity 
Task Force had previously notified the 
state of West Virginia and the US Fish 
and Wildlife Service that it would legally 
challenge any decision to build the new 
tram within the habitat of the federally 
Threatened snail. 

The US Fish and Wldlife Service has 
also indicated it agrees in part with the 
Earth First! position that snail surveys 
in the Cheat River Gorge have not been 
as scientifically sound as would be re- 
quired to make wise protective manage- 
ment decisions. Steps are being taken 
to correct this deficiency. 

The Earth First! Biodiversity Project 
has also taken a position against aerial 
spraying within the habitat of Triodopsis 
platysayoides as part of gypsy moth con- 
trol. At least one of the chemicals being 
proposed for use against the gypsy moth 
in the Appalachians has proven to be 
highly toxic to invertebrates. During re- 
cent Endangered Species Act section 7 
consultations with the Environmental 
Protection Agency, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service identified the possible adverse 


effect of gypsy moth control on the snail. 
As a result, when aerial spraying for the 
gypsy moth commenced in West Virginia 
this year, Monongalia County and the 
Cheat River Gorge (location of occupied 
Flat-spired Three-toothed Land Snail 
sites) were exempted from the spraying. 

However, other threats to the snail re- 
main, particularly on private land, and 
most known occupied snail sites are still 
not adequately protected. The EF! Bio- 
diversity Project will continue to 
monitor all activities that affect this rare 
species and take whatever actions are 
necessary to insure a successful recovery 
program. Thanks go to all activists who 
wrote to the management agencies in- 
volved. 

— Jasper Carlton 

URGENT APPEAL! The Earth First! 
Biodiversity Project is in desperate 
need of funds. In its short lifespan, this 
group has made major strides in 
gaining protection for biological 
diversity. Besides working for the 
salvation of important large mammals, 
such as the nearly extinct Mexican 
Gray Wolf, they have provided the only 
real impetus for saving the threatened 
“enigmatic microfauna” of our coun- 
try. Please keep this vital work alive by 
sending a tax-deductible donation to: 
Earth First! Foundation (earmarked 
“EF! Biodiversity Project”), 2365 
Willard Road, Parkersburg, WV 
26101. 
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Post-RRR actions are an Earth First! 
tradition. The 1985 Round River Rendez- 
vous led directly to one major Earth 
First! direct action involving four ar- 
rests. The 1986 RRR led to one action 
involving 19 arrests. The 1987 RRR led 
to two actions and 27 arrests. The 1988 
RRR generated four actions with over 
25 arrests and more actions and arrests 
imminent. Earth First! is a growing 
movement. 

Growth was a topic of much discussion 
(as were movements) at our Rendezvous 
in July in Washington, and will be the 
topic of a discussion in our next two is- 
sues. (We’ve not yet had time to consider 
all the essays on the subject so far sub- 
mitted; we were too busy in Washington 
discussing growth.) EF!’s growing clout 
was shown at the initial Circle meeting, 
where a hundred determined eco- warriors 
stood in the cold rain and vociferously 
debated the environmental merits and 
inadequacies of porta-potties. Freddie 
infiltrators standing amidst the seething 
crowd must have been fairly quaking in 
their boots (or something much more 
vile). Where else could one find a band 
so determined to save the planet that 
they endured hours of bone-chilling pre- 
cipitation in their drive to prevent fecal 
contamination of the forest. (Indeed, cer- 
tain Jonathon Richmond fans were later 
heard robustly singing “There’s a potty 
in the woods tonight.”) 

After that grim afternoon, the 1988 
RRR brightened into one of the finest 
and funnest yet. John Patterson provides 
a perspective on the gathering in this 
issue, while other activists describe the 
three major post-RRR actions in accom- 
panying articles. We decided not to solicit 
articles on the porta-potties - intervals 
passed therein proved quite uneventful. 

Another feature this issue is Lynn 
Jacobs’ open letter on terminating grazing 
allotments. This important essay, like 
Lynn’s tabloid Free Our Public Lands, 
confirms his standing as one of the most 
trenchant critics one of the most en- 
trenched industries in the West. 

Robert Mueller has contributed 
another fine essay on Eastern wilder- 
ness for this issue. It sets the stage for 
the Eastern Big Wilderness Conference 
to be held this September (see Bulletins). 
Eastern Big Wilderness proponents 
should attend this important conference; it 
will not be televised. Incidentally, because 
Dave and I will be there, we must post- 
pone publication of our Mabon issue until 
about a week after normal publication 
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date. So please spare us the traditional 
calls of distress regarding the tardiness 
of the Journal. 

In this issue, we welcome back the Eco- 
avengers, whose creator, Tom Stoddard, 
has now sent them overseas to bring to 
justice a criminal furrier. Which brings 
to mind the topic of a research project 
Dale Turner hopes to complete early 
next year: poaching and the illegal trade 
in rare furs, endangered animals, and 
related products. If you are privy to in- 
side information regarding any of the 
poaching rings recently busted by fed- 
eral wildlife agents - or any not yet 
busted - please send reports to Dale. 

Now that we have Dale on the staff, 
we will have more time to play an active 
role in procuring articles for the Journal. 
In the past we, of necessity, simply ac- 
cepted (or rejected) what we received. 
Henceforth, we will choose more topics 
meriting coverage and ask Dale or other 
EF! writers to complete reports on them. 
The Earth First! Journal Research Fund 
will finance many of these projects. 

One writer who will continue to send 
regular feature articles is EF! Bio- 
diversity Task Force coordinator Jasper 
Carlton. See Jasper’s update herein to 
learn how the Biodiversity Task Force 
recently saved the Flat-spired Three- 
toothed Land Snail from possible 
extinction. 

Lest the reading of this issue, so re- 
plete with news, be too ponderous, we 
have leavened it with Daniel Conner’s 
wilderness music review. Conner writes 
so compellingly about composers who 
have created, consciously or not, wilder- 
ness themes that Dave is bracing for a 
flurry of letters demanding that he add 
to his Earth First! music store the works 
of Mendelssohn, Sibelius, Debussy, 
Ravel and others praised by Conners. 

At the RRR, EF! writers and editors 
held a Journal workshop at which we 
reached agreement on several points: 
The Journal is worth reading. The Journal 
is as long as it should be despite the 
fact that we’re having to reject over half 
the submitted material to keep the 
length of each issue down to 40 pages. 
The EF! General Tabloid should be re- 
printed. (Send suggested revisions to 
Dave.) Humor has been lacking in recent 
issues and it is the writers’ responsibility 
to restore it. The Ned Ludd column 
should and will be expanded. ‘Tribal 
Lore’ is no longer an apt title for our 
increasingly long news column. Begin- 
ning with next issue, that column will 
have a new title and new masthead 
designed by Mike Roselle (yeah you, 
Nagasaki, so start hoofing it). Which re- 
minds me: special thanks go to Lourdes 
Fuentes-Williams, Helen Wilson, Marcy 
Willow, Peg, Christoph, Sky, Michael, 
Mike, Bob Waldmire, Lone Wolf, Brush 
Wolf, and Canyon Frog for their continu- 
ing donations of art for mastheads and 
general graphics. Many environmental 
periodicals are lousy with pretty photos, 
but few can boast the quality of artwork 
that EF! regularly displays. 

One of the more controversial aspects 
of the Rendezvous was Howie Wolke’s 
Rally speech. Howie eloquently made 
two major points pertaining to the Jour- 
nal which merit response here. First, 
Howie argued that the Earth First! 
movement in general and the EF! Jour- 
nal in particular need to eliminate excess 
baggage. In other words, we are a move- 
ment and a Journal focusing on saving 
and restoring wilderness and wildlife, 
and issues not directly affecting wilder- 
ness and wildlife, important though they 
may be, should be left for other groups 
to tackle. Howie suggests that eliminating 
baggage would, for instance, mean that 
articles on matters most relevant to social 
reform, animal liberation, paganism, the 
peace movement, or feminism - again, 


important though these matters may be 
- do not belong in the Journal. 

Second, Howie suggested that the use 
of pseudonyms in the Journal belittles 
the quality of the Journal. Howie main- 
tains that pseudonyms detract from our 
credibility. 

In responding to Howie’s convincing 
claims, I can only speak with surety for 
myself, but hopefully in accordance with 
most Journal readers and writers. (If 
Howie’s claims are here inadequately 
represented, consider this a Machiavellian 
move to goad Howie into responding, 
thus renewing his long-missed Griz Den 
column.) Point 1: Indeed the Journal 
should not carry much baggage. How- 
ever, what constitutes baggage is not al- 
ways clear, and a little baggage can make 
a difficult journey more bearable. Thus, 
while the Journal editors do not intend 
to seek articles on arcane or apparently 
peripheral matters, neither do we intend 
to summarily reject well-written articles 
pertaining to, say, paganism or animal 
liberation, if such articles are clearly 
linked to saving wilderness and wildlife 
and clearly reflect an EF! perspective. 

Point 2: Neither Dave nor I, of course, 
would ever condescend to adopting a 
pseudonym (except in rare cases, with 
the express written consent of the true 
author). Indeed, serious articles generally 
should have serious authors’ names, else 
people may discount the articles. How- 
ever, there remains a place for pseudo- 
nyms in our Journal. Humorous articles, 
letters, and Ned Ludd pieces are often 
fitting contexts for false names, prefer- 
ably clever and amusing ones. False 
names may also be appropriate when the 
authors have reason to fear for their jobs. 
We want environmentalists to take us 
seriously (yes, EF! wants credibility!), 
yet we want to maintain oqr sense of 
humor. 

In short, Howie has raised important 
points. EF!, no doubt, will remain in 
the tenuous and paradoxical positions of 
needing to represent the diversity in the 
EF! movement - ranging from tree- 
climbing witches to bulldozer-blockading 
rednecks - while remaining focused on 
natural diversity, and of striving to re- 
tain an irreverent and humorous attitude 
even while presenting serious proposals. 
Whether or not we succeed will depend 
on our writers and readers. 

Howie also stresses the need for more 
attention to ecological information. We 
heartily agree and strongly urge our 
writers to focus more on Nature. The 
Journal can provide this focus only in- 
sofar as our writers do. 

One final potentially controversial out- 
come of the RRR bears mentioning here. 
At the Circle meeting, participants dis- 
cussed the appropriateness of sending 
Mike Roselle’s Direct Action Fund appeal 
to all Earth First! subscribers. Hearing 
little disagreement, Journal staff decided 
that the DAF appeal will go to the whole 
subscription list, as will the local groups’ 
fund appeal. Ideally, more time would 
separate the appeals; it would have been 
good for the DAF appeal to have gone 
last spring and the local groups’ appeal 
to go this fall. However, last spring Mike 
was in jail, a place not conducive to fund- 
raising. Thus, the DAF mailing will go 
out in August, and the local groups’ appeal 
in November. Please give generously to 
the DAF and to your local group. 

Shortly before going to press, Kris, 
our office manager - without whom work 
in the Journal office might long ago have 
ceased - gave us bad and good news. 
The bad news is that she and Les are 
leaving us. The good news is that she’ll 
maintain her job with us, and from a 
place needing a stronger Earth First! 
presence - Maine. The decentralization 
has begun; the Tucson junta is dissipating! 

continued on page 3 
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Dear Earth First! 

I am a 14 year old girl living in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. My sister and I receive your 
newsletter and believe in everything you 
stand for. 

I raised $71 by selling chocolates at 
my school, and decided to split it evenly 
between you and Sea Shepherd Society. 
If there is anything else I can do to help 
your glorious cause (such as petitions, 
protests in Ohio, and such) please let me 
know! My sister is also president of the 
Ecology Club at my school, so we could 
manage a group project. 

—Imogen Taylor 

Dear Sirs: 

I am writing your organization to 
stress my feelings on the actions you take 
to justify your cause. I don’t find any 
problems personally with wanting to pre- 
serve the environment, but is hurting 
innocent people to support your cause 
justifiable? I feel that you are giving 
other environmentalists a bad name, and 
are actually hurting your cause more 
than helping it. I would like to see the 
old growth forests preserved, but spiking 
trees is not the answer. 

As a senior at Gresham High School, 
I have learned in my social change class 
that instead of violence, we can make a 
difference by writing our congressmen, 
lobbing [sic], and protesting, but not by 
violence to innocent people doing their job. 

I would like to hear in the future that 
you have changed your ways in approach- 
ing the “earth” matters. When you do 
you will have my undoubted support. 

— Erinn M. Jaksich, concerned citizen 

Earth 1st 

Next time you come to our Calif, 
deserts, you had best be armed, I plan 
to shoot first and ask questions later 

— Pete, Long Beach, CA 

Pete, 

This seems a singularly ineffectual 
means of obtaining answers. Verily, it 
would behoove you to question prior to 
shooting. — e d. 

EF! folks — 

Here on Whidbey Island, idyllic little 
spot of green in Puget Sound, we’ve come 
nose to bulldozer with Trillium Corpora- 
tion, landrapers extraordinaire. Trillium 
has bought all of Georgia Pacific’s timber- 
land in Western Washington — amounting 
to over 200,000 acres. 3000 of those acres 
are scattered on the south half of Whidbey 
Island and represent over 5% of south 
Whidbey’s land. Trillium is clearcutting 
all 3000 acres this year. 

We’ve been working on various levels 
to stop this destruction, and in doing so 
have discovered the broad outlines of an 
enormous and voracious beast. This 
same Trillium Corp. has blocked - with 
fence and guards - the most popular sub- 
sistence fishery in Alaska, on the Kasilov 


River. They have bought 50 miles of coast- 
line on Kodiak Island. There are reports 
that they have holdings and/or projects 
in the Great Lakes region, Florida, 
California, and Hawaii. They are the 5th 
largest landowner in Alaska. They esti- 
mate their net worth to be “in the ten 
digit range.” 

In order to fight landrapers on this 
scale, we need information. We will act 
as an information clearinghouse if you 
people out there will send us newspaper 
articles, rumors, proposals, pictures, 
whatever. We should then get a clearer 
picture of Trillium, and hopefully, of its 
vulnerabilities. Every community they’ve 
entered thus far has been shafted, both 
ecologically and economically. Please 
help us bring this beast down. 

— Marianne Edain, Box 53, Langley, 
WA 98260; (206) 221-2332 

Dear Editor, 

Enclosed is a copy of a letter I recently 
sent to Franklin Research & Develop- 
ment, a major social investment advisory 
firm which also publishes Insight, an 
advisory newsletter focusing on publicly- 
traded stocks. One of the three companies 
profiled in their May “Equity Briefs” was 
Weyerhaeuser! I’ve been involved in the 
social investment area for several years. 
I realize there are no perfect publicly- 
traded companies. This is especially true 
if your main concern is Earth’s well-being. 
It is much easier, for example, to screen 
out companies that have nuclear weapons 
contracts or are involved in South Africa 
than to know, with reasonable certainty, 
that a company has a “decent” environ- 
mental record — even if the research gives 
that indication. However, I would think 
that there are more benign alternatives 
— even for paper companies — than 
Weyerhaeuser! Ritchie Lowry, of GOOD 
MONEY Publications, suggested Fort 
Howard Paper as an alternative. 

Earth Firstlers and other deep ecol- 
ogy folks are aware of the social invest- 
ment movement and the fact that it is 
growing and receiving more mainstream 
attention, especially since the crash last 
October. I am angry that a major social 
investment firm, which its clients most 
likely trust, should see fit to recommend 
a company of Weyerhaeuser’s ilk. Those 
of us who love Earth should not im- 
mediately debunk the efforts of the 
social investment movement so far — or 
the positive aspects that could, if we use 
care, begin to make inroads into corpo- 
rate irresponsibility while those of us 
into alternatives work to build our sys- 
tems and decentralized economies. We 
need all the help we can get and perhaps 
socially responsive investing and con- 
suming can buy us time. There is hope, 
anyway. This won’t happen if major 
players in the movement recommend 
rapists like Weyerhaeuser. 

What this incident demonstrates is 
that the information presented by any 


social investment firm will be colored by 
individual and organizational attitudes 
about what is or is not “responsible.” A 
company like Weyerhaeuser is so awful 
that simply presenting a list of facts 
would steer most concerned people away 
from it. However, rather than present 
the facts, Insight interpreted them, 
according to their own ideas. Therefore, 
what you and I consider rape (clearcut- 
ting) is described in their “Equity Brief’ 
as “wrestling with the ill effects of clear 
cutting.” 

CATALYST often is criticized for not 
putting enough emphasis on the financial 
aspects of social/altemative investing. 
People essentially agree with me that 
money cannot be the bottom line, that 
Earth must be, but in practice most still 
want to make a profit. We have a long 
way to go before most investors recog- 
nize the truth about our connection with 
Earth. I hope that by letting others know 
about this incident, we can carefully 
bring an Earth ethic into the minds and 
hearts of those who are already open to 
helping people. Without Earth, we have 
no people. Social investors MUST begin 
to acknowledge this. Social investors can 
be allies, or — because of shoddy re- 
search and misinformation — they could 
hinder our work. 

— Susan Meeker-Lowry, Montpelier, 
-VT 

ed. note: Susan is the editor of a fine 
magazine about economic alternatives, 
CATALYST <H Main St, 2nd FI, 
Montpelier, VT 05602). She is also the 
author of an important new book enti- 
tled Economics as if the Earth Really 
Mattered ($9.95; New Society Pub- 
lishers, POB 582, Santa Cruz, CA 95061 ; 
1-800-333-9093) Readers who wish to ob- 
ject to a social investment firm promot- 
ing Weyerhaeuser should unite Joan 
Bavaria, Franklin Research & Develop- 
ment, 711 Atlantic Ave, Boston, MA 
02111. Readers may wish to mention to 
this firm a few facts from the news item 
concerning Weyerhaeuser in this issue’s 
“Tribal Lore.” 

Earth Firstlers, 

Once again I visit a state new to me 
and depart awed by the magnitude of its 
majesty and the destruction thereof. 
North Florida is a land of great twisting 
waterways and , forests of pines and 
hardwoods . . . beneath gray skies with 
continued on page 15 
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Continued from page 2 
In practice, this should not entail drastic 
changes in how the Journal and merchan- 
dise department operate. Please continue 
sending Journal articles and corres- 
pondence to us here in Tucson (this, too, 
will probably change in less than a year); 
send orders, payments, etc., to Kris in 
Lewiston, Maine. Maine EF!ers should 
make themselves known to Kris and Les. 
You’ll never meet better people. 

To end another verbose tirade on a 
positive note, I’ll thank EF!’s young gen- 
eration. One of the brightest aspects of 
the 1988 RRR for many of us was watching 
the young folk interact with Nature. Al- 
most, they made a mockery of our. adult 
naturalists as they espied and identified 
a Black-backed Woodpecker, Northern 
Goshawk, Long-tailed Weasel, Mink, 
and Columbia Ground Squirrels. They 
sketched Pileated Woodpeckers and 
other denizens of the Kettle Range; they 
monkeywrenched livestock equipment; 
and they had fun. Watching Michael, Sky, 
Dusty, Josh, Steph and the other young- 
sters at the RRR assured us that EF! 
has a fine future. 

— John Davis 
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Washington . . . 

Continued from page 1 

lawyer. Finally, we heard a thud against 
the wall. Looking out the window we 
saw our 50 supporters. Eventually, 
after over a day on a hunger strike, 
everyone bailed out at $50, not guilty 
of anything. 

If the last few Washington actions - 
especially this one - are any indication, 
things are escalating. We are getting 
away with more and we are being ap- 
preciated less. Our group was prepared 
enough so that when it looked as though 
a riot was imminent, tension was some- 
how released and the shit never really 
flew. Except for when the air conditioners 
were turned back on. 

Mitch Freedman is a Washington EF! 
veteran of dozens of actions and the 
editor o/Forever Wild, a book presenting 
a visionary North Cascades Wilderness 
proposal. 
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WOLF CAMPAIGN CONTINUES ON 3 FRONTS 


by Tom Skeele 

For the second consecutive year, the 
wolf workshop at the Round River Ren- 
dezvous renewed Earth Firstl’s effort to 
gain further protection and/or recovery 
of Canis lupis across North America 
(and Cams rufus in the Southeast). The 
meeting focused on Gray Wolves (or lack 
thereof) in British Columbia, the 
Greater Yellowstone Ecosystem and the 
Southwest. The following is a regional 
breakdown of plans and how you can help. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

I was recently asked by the editor of 
the National Boycott Newsletter if the 
EF ! Wolf Action Network was, after last 
winter’s joint victory with Friends of the 
Wolf, still sponsoring an international 
boycott of “Super Unnatural” British 
Columbia. We are indeed! For, through 
five government-sanctioned programs, 
wolves are still being “controlled” 
province- wide. 

On September 26, Earth First! will 
hold an international Day of Howls 
Against the Killing to bring the plight 
of BC wolves to the public eye. Types of 
actions will vary with differing political 
boundaries. We can all be inspired by 
the diversity of actions EF! held on 
Muir’s birthday this past April. Demon- 
strate at borders, airports, sporting 
events, tourism offices, Canadian consu- 
lates, travel agents or ports of entry. In 
BC, consider any branch of the Ministry 
of Environment. 

Actions on the 26th will also launch 
the campaign to stop whatever hunt the 
government has planned for the Muskwa/ . 
Kechika region of northeast BC this 
winter (see Eostar 88). About 25 people 
have committed themselves to direct inter- 
vention. Others interested in visiting BC 
this winter to help stop a wolf slaughter 
should contact the Wolf Action Network. 
The rest of us can pressure the govern- 
ment all winter in various ways: protests, 
educating, fundraising, etc. 

Direct intervention need not be limited 
to northeast BC. Last fall, a single indi- 
vidual’s physical involvement helped save 
wolves from being killed during the hunt- 
ing season in BC’s Flathead region. If 
you’d prefer involvement closer to home, 
contact the Network. The poison-bait pro- 
gram, the trapping on Vancouver Island, 
and the property damage control program 
also need our attention on September 26 
and after. 

For further information, suggestions, 
fact sheets, sample press packets, and 
agitators, contact the Wolf Action 
Network, c/o Tom Skeele, HCR 79, 

POB 1049, Crowley Reservoir, CA 
93546. Meanwhile, direct your 
opposition and plans to boycott BC to: 
Mr. Bruce Strachen, Ministry of 
Environment, Parliament Buildings, 
Victoria, BC, V8V 2X5, CANADA and 
Mr. Bill Reid, Ministry of Tourism, 
Parliament Buildings, Victoria, BC, 

V8V 1X4, CANADA. 

YELLOWSTONE 

A coalition of conservation groups has 
accomplished much in the effort to bring 
wolves back to the Greater Yellowstone 
Ecosystem. They have worked closely 
with Representative Wayne Owens (D- 
UT), who has put a bill (HR 3378) before 
the House to mandate the completion of 
an environmental impact statement con- 
cerning wolf reintroduction in Yellow- 
stone National Park. Experts agree that 
an EIS would validate wolf reintroduc- 
tion. The coalition also organized a public 
input campaign which resulted in the In- 
terior Appropriations Committee al- 
locating $200,000 to Yellowstone for fis- 
cal year 1989 to finance an EIS for the 
Yellowstone Recovery Area — part of 
the Northern Rocky Mountain Wolf Re- 
covery Plan (a plan mandated by the En- 
dangered Species Act). The appropria- 
tion has passed the House, but not the 
Senate. Conservationists in Wyoming 
and Montana are launching a public edu- 
cation effort this summer. Defenders of 
Wildlife (part of this coalition) has 
started a Wolf Restoration Fund, which 
would compensate ranchers for any ver- 
ifiable livestock loss to wolves once the 
recovery plan is implemented. 

EF!ers should support the Owens’ bill 
in its original form. The coalition has 


asked Owens to change his bill so that 
it would direct the National Park Service 
to initiate and complete an EIS, rather 
than mandate reintroduction of wolves 
in Yellowstone within three years of the 
bill’s passage. Not only have they copped 
out by pushing for a bill easier to swal- 
low, but these environmental groups are 
afraid that such a mandate (automatic 
reintroduction) would interfere with 
Park management. 

This coalition is also supporting “ex- 
perimental population” status for any 
wolves reintroduced in Yellowstone. This 
status, which resulted from an amend- 
ment to the Endangered Species Act, 
allows for the “directed taking of experi- 
mental populations if depredations 
occur.” In other words, it would grant 
the livestock industry the right to kill 
wolves that have preyed upon the 
“hooved locusts” grazing on lands adja- 


cent to Yellowstone — most of which are 
publicly owned. (This status has been 
applied to the eight Red Wolves rein- 
troduced in North Carolina.) 

This entire issue has become a geyser 
of controversy because three public ser- 
vants are giving preference to a handful 
of ranchers, some of whom have grazing 
allotments in habitats needed for wolf 
recovery. Senator Simpson (R-WY), Sen- 
ator Wallop (R-WY), and Representative 
Cheney (R-WY) pressured the US Fish 
and Wildlife Service and the National 
Park Service to drop the Recovery Plan. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write to the 
following people and tell them you 
want to see wolves reintroduced in 
Yellowstone Park and the other two 
areas of the Northern Rocky Mountain 
Wolf Recovery Plan (northwest Montana 
- in and around Glacier NP, and central 
Idaho): 

Governor Dukakis, State House, Boston, 
MA 02133 

Director, US Fish & Wildlife Service, 
Interior Department, 18th & C Streets, 
NW, Washington, DC 20240 
Interior Secretary, Interior Dept, same 
your representative, US House of Repre- 
sentatives, DC 20515 (urge support of 
HR 3378) 

If interested in helping to organize a 
protest in Yellowstone, contact Randall 
Restless (address in Directory). 

SOUTHWEST 

The EF! Biodiversity Task Force and 
local EF! groups have been working for 
the recovery of the Mexican Wolf (a sub- 
species of Gray Wolf) in the Southwest. 
Recently, the military removed the White 
Sands Missile Range in New Mexico from 
consideration as a reintroduction area. 
The military pushed for an amendment 
to the Endangered Species Act granting 
exemption of ESA guidelines for wolves 
placed on White Sands. The military 


would have approved Wnite Sands if the 
amendment had passed, but passage 
would have set a dangerous precedent. 

Meanwhile, the Biodiversity Task Force 
is pursuing all available administrative and 
legal remedies to force a Habitat Suita- 
bility Study for the Gila/Blue Range 
Wilderness complex (Gila National Forest). 
This study is the first step in the recoveiy 
process, and the lead agency in the 
Mexican Wolf Recovery Plan - the New 
Mexico Department of Fish and Game - 
is unwilling to allow such a study, probably 
because there are grazing allotments in 
the Gila Wilderness and the Department 
is bowing to pressure from the cattle 
industry. 

So again, wolf recovery faces bullshit. 
The US Fish and Wildlife Service, which 
appointed the New Mexico Department 
of Fish and Game as lead agency, has 
recommended the Gila/Blue Wldemess 


complex. The federal agency’s reason for 
not pursuing their own recommendation 
is that they don’t want to force wolf re- 
covery if the local agency does not favor 
it. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write to the 
Fish and Wildlife Service and demand 
that the New Mexico Dept of Fish & 
Game no longer be the lead agency in 
the recovery process for the Mexican 
Wolf in New Mexico. Also demand that 
a Habitat Suitability Study be done on 
the Gila/Blue Wilderness complex. 
Write the Forest Service and encourage 
them to promote the study and to ter- 
minate grazing allotments on the Gila/ 
Blue that might threaten wolf recov- 
ery. Write the governor of New Mexico 
and tell him that if his Department of 
Fish and Game continues to obstruct 
the recovery of the Mexican Wolf, you 
will support a nation-wide boycott of 
New Mexico. 

Michael Spear, Regional Director, 
FWS, POB 1306, Albuquerque, NM 
87103 

Sotero Muniz, Regional Forester, FS, 
Fed. Bldg., 517 Gold Ave SW, Alb., NM 
87102 

Supervisor, Gila NF, 2610 N Silver St, 
Silver City, NM 88061 
Governor Garrey Carruthers, State 
Capitol, Santa Fe, NM 87503 

ALASKA 

The following information from the re- 
cent Alaska Wildlife Alliance newsletter 
explains the wolf situation in Alaska. 
Readers can contact the Alliance at POB 
190953, Anchorage, AK 99519. 

First. . . the Governor did eliminate 
state funding for wolf control. . . How- 
ever, a wolf control program, is still au- 
thorized in an area west of Fairbanks 
and there are continuing efforts from 
within the Alaska Department of Fish 
& Game to authorize additional control. 


Should state funding remain unavaila- 
ble, the Board of Game and ADFG need 
only to allow PUBLIC aerial shooting. 
This has been done in the past and can 
be an even greater disaster for the 
wolves 

Second. . . aerial trapping was prohi- 
bited by the Board of Game effective July 
1, 1988 . . . but it has been largely replaced 
by “land-and- shoot” hunting of wolves. 

Third, illegal killing of wolves from 
the air is mmpant and, without in- 
creased law enforcement, will increase 
as more restrictive regulations are 
implemented. 

More than 700 wolves were reported 
killed, in the winter of 1986-87. Last 
winter’s reported kill is not yet known 
but will likely be as high or higher. 

If Governor Cowper would like to dis- 
pel any notions of wolf slaughter in 
Alaska, he could publicly make it clear 


to his Commissioner of ADFG that wolf 
control, by ADFG or by the public, mil 
not be tolerated. He could also appoint 
to the Board of Game people who are 
not predisposed to promoting wolf con- 
trol We encourage citizens to express 

those concerns to Governor Cower at 
POB A, Juneau, AK 99811. 

In closing, let me add that efforts put 
into the fight against public lands live- 
stock grazing (such as the National Day 
of Outrage Against Welfare Ranchers, 
announced in this issue) will not only 
help the land, but will aid wolf recovery 
throughout the West. To paraphrase 
John Muir: “When I try to pick out any 
one thing, I find it attached to everything 
else in the universe.” 

Tom Skeele is the coordinator of the 
Wolf Action Network. He can be reached 
at: HCR 79, POB 1049, Crowley 
Reservoir, CA 93546. 
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Mount Graham 
Faces New Threats 



by M. Rolled Peek 

Southeast Arizona’s Mt. Graham rises 
over desert valleys to an elevation of 
10,700 feet. The most outstanding of the 
unique sky-island mountain ranges that 
jut forth from surrounding flat land- 
scapes, the Pinaleno Range (of which Mt. 
Graham is the highest peak) represents 
an unusual blending of north-south 
Rocky Mountain-Sierra Madrean influ- 
ences, and is located at the east-west 
Chihuahuan Desert-Sonoran Desert 
ecotone. Mt. Graham is home to numer- 
ous sensitive plant and animal species 
and rare associations not encountered 
elsewhere. (See index of back issues for 
articles on Mt. Graham.) Mt. Graham 
boasts the densest population of Black 
Bears in the western United States, its 
steep slopes offering them exceptionally 
varied seasonal food sources within half 
a day’s travel up or down the mountain. 
In fact, the Pinalenos are the only spot 
known to exhibit five of the six Merriam’s 
Life Zones in one condensed locale. Other 
notable mammal inhabitants include the 
endemic White-bellied Vole, Pinaleno 
Pocket Gopher, and Mt. Graham Red 
Squirrel, recently listed as an Endangered 
species. 

The squirrel has become a focus in the 
battle to stop the University of Arizona 
(UA) and others from leveling Mt. 
Graham’s spruce-covered summits for a 
giant astronomical observatory complex. 
Some say too much attention has been 
given the rare subspecies of Red Squirrel 
(of which about 200 remain), and it is 
the entire Hudsonian life zone with its 
delicate spruce-fir and wet meadow 
ecosystems that needs protection. In- 
stead, the US Forest Service (FS) has 
passed the buck to the US Fish and Wild- 
life Service (FWS) and has chosen to 
allow the issue to revolve solely around 
whether or not the squirrel can persist 
in the midst of large-scale development. 

To complicate matters, another fed- 
eral agency, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, is promoting the destruction of Mt 
Graham. The chief developer-culprit for 
the UA is J.T. Williams, an astronomer 
“on loan” from the Smithsonian Astro- 
physical Observatory, who is so adept 
at out-maneuvering the agency decision- 
makers with his changing development 
plans that he has earned the nickname 
“Wiggly” Williams. 

This June the FWS reviewed their 
latest draft biological opinion on the pro- 
posed observatory’s impact on the squirrel 


in a secret meeting with Wiggly and the 
Freds. Representatives of the Coalition 
for the Preservation of Mt Graham 
learned of the meeting and asked to attend 
but were told no by Robert Tippeconnic, 
Supervisor of the Coronado National 
Forest, even though the Coalition had just 
submitted a biological and legal critique 
of the “Expanded Biological Assessment” 
prepared by the FS. Previously, the FWS 
had included the Coalition in the section 
7 consultation process, but then word also 
came down to FWS personnel to suspend 
communications with the Coalition. 

FWS said no to the U A/Smithsonian 
three peak proposal (High Peak, Emerald 
Peak, and an unnamed 10,516’ peak), but 
agreed to do a new assessment of 
Wiggly’s counter-proposal to put all six 
telescopes and six receiving dishes on 
Emerald Peak and the side of Peak 10,516 
instead. FWS agreed to this despite the 
fact that the one year deadline for estab- 
lishing the Mt Graham Red Squirrel’s 
Critical Habitat had just passed and no 
determination had been made. 

On June 10, field observers reported 
to the Coalition that a party of agency 
personnel had arrived on Mt Graham. 
Two opposition activists, equipped with 
cameras and tape recorders, went to 
Emerald Peak, guessing that fast and 
illegal assessment was being conducted. 
The opposition team surprised the four 
criminals and began snapping pictures. 
Caught littering the trees and ground 
with survey flags were Randy Smith 
(Freddie biologist and law-enforcement 
specialist from the Coronado National 
Forest), Wiggly, a FWS biologist, and a 
FS road engineer. The four stonewalled 
all questions. 

Clearly, the FWS had been pressured 
into leaving the Red Squirrel’s Critical 
Habitat to be determined after a new 
road and new telescope sites had been 
laid out. However, the latest develop- 
ment proposal is so radically different 
from anything presented in the FS draft 
EIS from 1986 that, to be legal, a new 
draft EIS or supplement must be issued, 
requiring a new public comment period. 

Residents from the towns around Mt 
Graham are up in arms about the mitiga- 
tion measures proposed by Fish and 
Wildlife Service in an oral presentation 
of the FWS biological opinion. In it, if 
astrophysical development is allowed, 
private cabins, a bible camp, roads, and 
campgrounds need to be shut down and 
the habitat recovered to offset the obser- 
vatory impacts on the squirrel. The 


Arizona Game and Fish Department 
went further and recommended that if 
and only if astrophysical development 
was unavoidable, then the FS adminis- 
trative site on the mountain and another 
set of private cabins must go too. 

The official written biological opinion 
from FWS is due out July 15. The prelimi- 
nary oral opinions discussed above were 
released by the feds only as a reaction 
to the opposition’s announcements to the 
media of the secret proposal and illegal 
assessment. UA vice-president Allan 
Beigel attempted to counter the result- 
ing stir by calling the media with his 
whitewashed version of the secret deal. 
Only one Arizona newspaper accurately 
reported that FWS admitted to the sec- 
ret deal with the U A/Smithsonian. 

One wonders why our national 
museum, the Smithsonian Institution is 
involved in a project as environmentally 
damaging as the proposed Mt Graham 
observatory. An article in the June issue 
of Smithsonian magazine outlined the 
controversy but irresponsibly indicated 
it was too late for public involvement. 
In fact, although the UA’s Steward Ob- 
servatory has led the push for the proj- 
ect, the Smithsonian Interferometer 
radio telescope, now in design, would be 
the most intrusive set of instruments. 
Counted as a single telescope by propo- 
nents, it actually would consist of six 120 
foot tall movable dishes occupying a sad- 
dle in the heart of Red Squirrel habitat. 
It’s time that the other co-conspirators 
share the blame for ruining the moun- 
tain. 

Not the least among these is the Cath- 
olic Church and its Vatican Observatory. 
Despite cries by Native American tradi- 
tional groups against the desecration of 
Mt Graham’s sacred peaks, the Vatican 
would put the second scope on Mt 
Graham. 

With the denial of recent administra- 
tive appeals by Arizona Earth First! and 
allies of the University’s special use per- 
mits for “temporary” test facilities on 
High Peak, it has become clear that the 
Coronado NF will ignore the facts and 
support the plunder of Mt Graham for 
a small special interest group. Anxious 
to fatten their payrolls, Coronado man- 
agers have discovered the added incen- 
tive of a powerline to their Columbine 
Administrative Site on the mountain as 
a welcome by-product (or bribe?) of ob- 
servatory development. Arizona Con- 
gressional support for the project also 
remains strong. 

Although support for the project from 
Graham County residents has dwindled 
to a few chamber of commerce and 
county supervisor types, Freddie and 
Fishy bigwigs Sotero Muniz (FS regional 
forester) and Mike Spear (regional FWS 


director) met them privately again in 
June. Their sob stories spurred Muniz 
to encourage compromise talks. US Rep- 
resentative Jim Kolbe (along with Sena- 
tor Dennis DeConcini, a scope-pusher) 
is also urging all sides to talk. Activists 
are resisting these overtures and plan- 
ning direct action instead. 

Finally, rumors are circulating that 
one of the primary observatory col- 
laborators and the designers of the first 
instrument that would be placed on Mt 
Graham (a submillimeter-wave radio- 
telescope), the Max Planck Institute for 
Radioastronomy in Bonn, West Ger- 
many, has decided to pull out of the proj- 
ect and locate their telescope elsewhere 
if a land allocation has not been granted 
by September 1 of this year. They would 
then join the McDonald Observatory of 
the University of Texas at Austin who 
earlier withdrew amid campus debate. 
Other rumors indicate that Vatican as- 
tronomers are not happy with plans to 
switch locations of their scope. Perhaps 
they will be the third group to drop out. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 

Please contribute to the Coalition’s 
Mt Graham legal defense fund, and to 
Arizona Earth First!, which needs funds 
for upcoming actions. Send letters to 
the Smithsonian and the Catholic 
Church. Tell your local bishop you don’t 
support what the Vatican wants to do 
on Mt Graham. Forget the Freddies and 
Fishies; our bodies and actions will 
speak louder than more letters, as they 
have demonstrated by ignoring our writ- 
ten protests. (One FS official said they 
didn’t think anyone was really against 
the observatory until a test telescope 
was trashed on Emerald Peak!) Volun- 
teer for upcoming actions. Attend the 
regional rendezvous, Labor Day 
weekend, on Mt Graham. 

Addresses: Arizona EF!, POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

Mt Graham Coalition, POB 1949, 
Tucson 85702 

for tax-deductible contributions: EF! 
Foundation, POB 50681, Tucson 85703, 
earmarked for the Biodiversity Task 
Force 

Secretary Robert M. Adams, Smith- 
sonian Institution, 1000 Jefferson Dr, 
SW, Rm 205, Washington, DC 20560 
Director Robert Hoffman, Museum of 
Natural History, Smithsonian Inst, 
10th and Constitution Ave, NW, Rm 
421, DC 20560 

His Holiness Pope John Paul II, Vatican 
City, 00187, Rome, ITALY 
Dr Peter Mezger, Max Planck Institute 
tor Radioastronomy, 1, Auf Dem Huegel 
69, 5300 Bonn, WEST GERMANY 
Call Ned at 602-745-3907 for directions 
and more information. 
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REMEMBER , TO MARE IT WORK 
WE NEED YOUR HELP. 

Clearcut logging. Strip mining. Cattle grazing. 

The process of transforming a living forest into a stream of 
commodities. Resources to be exploited. Profit for the taking. 

It was easy once and no one complained. 

With everyone so dependent on a timber company paycheck and 
distracted by their jobs, how could they? 

These days, however, people are questioning our plans. 

And putting up resistance. 

So we grant limited reforms and make token concessions. 

While hundreds of species and entire eco- 
systems are being obliterated altogether. 

You see, at the Forest Service, we know 
that the best way to 
render opposition harmless 
is to make it a part of 
our system. 

So send us a letter. 

But hurry, the time 
*~ 1 ic comment is al- 




SALMON REVIVAL RUNS 

THE CONNECTICUT RIVER 


by Salmo Salar and In the southern half of Massachusetts, 

Jonathan von Ranson the river passes through industrialized 

Spring-field, Chicopee and Holyoke. The 
■Six Salmon People of Connecticut Val- Springfield incinerator will go on line 

ley Earth, First! launched the Salmon shortly unless our friends from Advo- 

Revival Run up the Connecticut River on cates for a Safe Environment (ASE) can 

May 31 from Old Saybrook, Connecticut. stop it. The Salmon testified before the 

Five weeks later-, the Salmon People Agawam Board of Health about the de- 

gathered on Gilman Island in Hanover, position of toxic incinerator ash. 

New Hampshire, 212 miles to the north, ASE presented an impressive case, 

to celebrate Interdependence Day and the focusing on health and economics. Then 

revival of radical environmentalism in Tom and Jamie, sporting salmon hats, 

the Connecticut Valley. On the voyage up- spoke about the need to respect the 

stream, over 30 folks joined the paddlers. river, regardless of the implications. 

Three Salmon - Barry Auskem, Thomas After the testimony, ASE people 

Carney and Jamie Sayen - made the thanked us. 

entire voyage. One of their key members, Charlie 

The beauty and wildness of the Connec- Spencer, later joined the flotilla. He 

ticut River (CR) transformed the lives of agreed with our assessment of ASE: The 

all participants. The trip was such a sue- group is well-organized, but in danger 

cess that Tom and Jamie plan to continue of burn-out because they rely too heavily 

to the Canadian border, 410 miles north on arguing with numbers and facts. We 

of the river’s mouth. The Salmon Revival urged them to interject some zany ac- 

Run (SRR) is but the first dance in the tions and speak from the heart. An im- 

cmgoing commitment of growing numbers portant role for EF! in this region is to 

of northeastemers to direct action in work loosely with such outstanding 

defense of our majestic bioregions. groups to help replace burn-out with the 

Plans are afoot to raise the stakes for joys of direct action. 

big Wilderness. Hey Duk(akis)! Look The first dam we encountered was in 

out! Holyoke, mile 81. We were the first party 

The best kept secret in New England the power company had ever portaged 

has been exposed. The Connecticut is a up the river. A fish elevator lifts the 

wild river! anadromous American Shad, Blue- 

Despite dams, motorboats, nuke and backed Herring, Sea Lamprey, Striped 

hydroelectric plants, pollution and every- Bass and Atlantic Salmon over the 

thing else that civilized western culture monolith. This year, over 250,000 shad 

has imposed on the Connecticut River, took the ride, but only about 70 salmon, 

its rhythms remain. People say there is The elevator is a cruel technological fix. 

no more wilderness in the East. Bull! As it rises out of the river, small herring 

The wilderness is buried under a little are trapped in the mesh and crushed, 

asphalt, but it is still there. Nine of every ten salmon captured in 

As we entered the southern CR, we the elevator are removed to the Sunder- 

discovered a surprisingly wild river in land Fish Hatchery; the tenth is set free 

the heart of northeastern megalopolis. to travel north. We were invited to visit 

Because of its shifting shoals and the hatchery. There we saw 64 Atlantic 

sandbars, it is one of the few major Salmon imprisoned in sterile swimming 

American rivers which does not have a pools. These fish (the only salmon we 

deep water port at its mouth. Despite saw on our trip) will be milked of their 

occasional marinas and upscale second eggs and sperm and kept as breeding 

homes, the lower river, with its islands, - stock for the rest of their lives. Any re- 
coves, marshes, and mists, cast a spell probate who wishes to liberate these 
upon us. noble creatures should be aware of the 

Unfortunately, many creatures we en- burglar alarm system at the hatchery, 

countered were exotics. Mute Swans are On June 18, over 100 of our elan 

beautiful, but they are not native to this gathered at Turner’s Falls, Mas- 

continent, and they have displaced the sachusetts, to celebrate the halfway 

Black Duck in much of this stretch of point of our (scheduled) trip. Turner’s 

the river. Yellow Flag, a lovely iris we Falls was a fitting place for this revival, 

encountered in marshy areas, is also an In May 1676, native peoples allied with 

import from Europe. Over 40 of the 63 King Philip were salmon fishing at Pes- 

species of fish now in the river are non- keompscut (Turner’s) Falls. Captain 

natives! Most of these exotics are mud- Turner massacred 300 sleeping men,, 

loving bottom feeders and predators, women and children. This victory broke 

which have displaced about half the na- the native resistance and drove most of 

tive species. ' the native peoples from the region. Exo- 

Yet, many natives remain. Great Blue tics from Europe then swarmed over the 

and Little Green Herons, Canada Geese, land. In 1798, these exotics built the first 

many warblers and swallows, Belted dam across the Connecticut River at 

Kingfishers, Common Nighthawks, Tur- Turner’s Falls. Atlantic Salmon have 

key Vultures, Broadwing Hawks, and been extinct in the upper river ever 

various sparrows plied the air around our since. 

boats, as shad and bass jumped, and Dip- One of the rally speakers was Steve 

pers shuttled between riverbank and Rideout, a biologist with the CR Atlantic 

riverbottom with the secretive River Salmon Restoration Commission. He 

Otter. Several pairs of Bald Eagles nest explained that their goal is to achieve 

on the river. Osprey are returning. sustainable natural populations of Atlan- 

The second morning, we headed with tic Salmon within the next 25 years. The 

the tide for Connecticut Yankee Atomic hatchery program releases hundreds of 

power plant at Haddam Neck. By the thousands of fry each year in the 

mouth of the discharge canal, 1.8 miles tributaries of the Connecticut. Biolo- 

south of the nuclear station, the water gists like Steve are sincere, but they are 

temperature measured 91.5 degrees! For fighting a losing battle because the proj- 

the sake of wattage, the river bottom is ect is crippled by a philosophy of mitiga- 

covered with slimy sediment and the tion and stewardship, 

water is heated, reducing its oxygen con- Rideout admits that the dams are the 

tent. Much of the inflow of pollutants most serious problem, yet the Commis- 
has been stopped, but pollutants persist sion would never dare to make the radical 
in the silt. proposal that we breach the dams. Dams 



Salmon Revival Runner on the river. 


have been provided with fish ladders to tilled Hart Island as a “significant site.” 
get fish up to the next level of the Unfortunately, the island has not re- 
gauntlet, but only 71 used the elevator ceived protection. A dam there would 

at Holyoke, Massachusetts, and only five doom Sumner Falls. Enchanted by 

reached the Vermont border. It was re- Ledge Island, we reflected on the hun- 

cently discovered that most hatchery dreds of miles of wild beauty drowned 

smolts and natural spawn get chewed up by the 16 dams on the Connecticut and 

by generator turbines on the trip down- the hundreds of dams on its tributaries, 

stream. which enable us to enjoy electric tooth- 

A more fundamental objection to the brushes and all night lighting for K- 

salmon project is the stewardship angle. Mart. 

Atlantic Salmon evolved in the wild wat- On July 4, we celebrated Interdepen- 

ers of North America, Europe and the dence Day on Gilman Island, near the 

North Atlantic. Hatchery fish are the Hanover, New Hampshire bridge where 

genetic analog to cows and sheep. the Appalachian Trail crosses the Con- 

If the program were conceived of as necticut. That night, pedestrians on the 
a short-term holding action to prevent bridge were serenaded with wild howls, 

the extinction of the Atlantic Salmon Paddling day in and day out was pure 

during a period of transition to a re- joy, but oft interrupted by motorboats, 

wilded Connecticut River, that might be Motorboats accelerate erosion, stir up 

understandable; but it seems that the sediment, pollute the water, and enable 

project, as currently constituted, is the lazy slobs to desecrate the river. One 

total of the restoration plan. In 25 years embalmed motorboater defiantly told us 

we’ll have a genetic strain of domestic that motorboats have rights. We agreed; 

salmon still unable to sustain itself in they have the Fifth Amendment right 

the Connecticut’s dammed waters. to remain silent. Ban motorboats! (We 

Another fatal weakness of the project could not confirm rumors that ecoteurs 

is its bureaucratic structure. Most plan night raids on CR marinas to spread 

spawning occurs in the tributaries of the valve lapping compound.) 

CR, but the project has responsibility The Revival Run was a watershed 

only for the CR itself. event in the lives of all participants, and 

Instead of spending $11 million for a its taught us lessons applicable to other 

fish ladder at Wilder Dam, the money campaigns. A crazy idea like ours helps 

should be spent to breach the dam and educate the media and politicians by 

restore the habitat. The EF! position on using wit and love instead of boring bom- 

Atlantic Salmon restoration was bast. The key here is to lure the pols 

eloquently stated by conservation biolo- and the papparazzi out onto the river, 

gist Jeff Elliott (veteran of the Mer- Our garish hats and odd upstream itiner- 

rimack River restoration project): “Don’t ary attracted the media. Numerous arti- 

worry about the salmon. Restore and cles were written about us, but only one 

preserve their habitat and the salmon reporter bothered to paddle with us for 

will take care of themselves.” a few miles. She wrote the best and most 

Above Turner’s Falls begins the trans- sympathetic article, 
ition to the boreal northern forests. The Make your action irresistible. Once 

riverway grows wilder, but still is de- you lure the media and politicians out 

graded by dams. The 15 mile section to your river or forest, Mother Earth 

south of the confluence of the White and will do the rest. 

Connecticut Rivers (mile 211) is one of In traditional cultures fish are often 

the few relatively free-flowing stretches symbols of wisdom, and believed to pos- 

of the river (i.e. , it is not drowned by a sess healing powers. The salmon is a pow- 

dam, but its waters rise and fall at the erful symbol of our inner health as well 

whims of upstream dam operators). Of as watershed health. The salmon is the 

the 212 miles to Hanover, only about 25 world traveler. Bom in your watershed, 

had any current; the rest is like a series it runs to the ocean; then, fortified by 

of lakes. the wisdom of the sea, it returns home 

Our most beautiful campsite was to inform the sedentary ones (trees, 

Ledge Island at Sumner Falls (204.5). bears, caddis flies, humans) of the mys- 

The falls are three miles north of Hart teries of the world. The salmon, like the 

Island, which continues to attract hydro Round River, returns to her source, 

engineers who want a dam there. In All along our route, people expressed 

1970, the National Park Service iden- a love for the river and a desire to see 
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Ecological Preserves for the Central Appalachians 


by RF Mueller 

Ed. note: The following essay intro- 
duces some of the topics to be discussed 
at the Eastern Wilderness Conference, 
on September 17 & 18 in Virginia. We 
encourage all eastern Earth First! 
activists to attend this landmark event. 
For information, see Bulletins in this 
issue. 

The concept of ecological preserves 
rests on two premises: the global wilder- 
ness imperative and local need. We are 
beginning to recognize that large natural 
areas and wilderness around the globe 
are necessary to maintain vital planetary 
life support systems that provide clean 
land, air and water as well as sustain 
biological diversity and the evolutionary 
process upon which all life depends. 
Just as it is axiomatic that the elements 
of individual ecosystems are connected, 
it is becoming increasingly clear that 
such links also bind widely separated 
global ecosystems one to another. Obvi- 
ous examples are the migration pat- 


the salmon return. When told they could 
have dams or salmon, most allowed that 
they could lower their material expecta- 
tions if that would help the fish. 

One of our salmon spoke metaphori- 
cally of the river: Functionally, the Con- 
necticut River is like the intestine of the 
bioregion. One set of processes removes 
the spent energies for further usefulness 
in the sea; while, with other actions, the 
river refreshes the blood of the land and 
air through which it passes. Only delu- 
sions about germs keep us from applying 
poetry to the body’s web of relationships 

- chemical, microbial and physical - that 
equals digestion. Indeed, E. coli may be 
the salmon of the bowels! 

Habitat restoration occupied our 
thoughts all the way. Programs designed 
to restore individual species fail to grap- 
ple with the real issue: restoration of 
habitat. After all, what is a species? Is 
a salmon a salmon out of water? Or, is 
its salmon-ness indistinguishable from 
its context? Robinson Jeffers’ fine line 
“Who but the wolf whittled so fine the 
fleet limbs of the antelope?” strikes at 
the heart of the matter. Where does wolf 
end? At the tip of her tail? Is there not 
wolf-ness in the fleet limbs of the an- 
telope? Is there not wolf-ness in the 
mountain (see “Thinking Like a Moun- 
tain”)? Truly such relationship is the ul- 
timate form of interspecies communica- 
tion. 

How shall restoration proceed? Step 
1 is obvious: Cease all pollution, remove 
dams, and preserve all remaining wild- 
lands. Step 2 is tougher. Do we actively 
intervene or do we acknowledge that 
playing god has caused the catastrophe? 
Pondering this as we paddled, we found 
the river telling us “Back off. Your 
former species has done enough harm 
already.” 

In general, then, restoration should 
mean: let succession occur; let the 
ecosystem restore a dynamic equilib- 
rium. Let grow. [ Some ecologists may 
contest this, and more active involve- 
ment may be necessary in other regions. 
New England enjoys fairly high precipi- 
tation rates, and vegetation recovers 
there more rapidly than in the West, for 
instance. The field of restoration ecology 
is young and little in it is certain yet. 
-ed] 

Nevertheless, in certain cases during 
the transition from holocaust to health, 
some modest intervention is appropri- 
ate. Remove trash. Halt erosion from a 
road or clearcut. Prevent further leach- 
ing of toxics into aquifers. If possible, 
assist endangered species to avoid ex- 
tinction during the transition, but don’t 
wage a war to purge all exotics. Don’t 
engage in massive replanting programs 

- leave that to succession. Hard and fast 
rules are dangerous, but, in general, it 
is best to err on the side of inaction 


terns of birds, bats and other animals 
and the intercontinental movements of 
natural and human-produced chemicals. 
It is futile to attempt “saving” tropical 
rainforests or arctic wildlife without at 
the same time not only saving but also 
restoring habitats of human-dominated 
temperate ecosystems to which the 
former are inevitably connected. Bird 
species now threatened in their tropical 
wintering grounds due to deforestation 
have long suffered through destruction 
of their temperate wilderness breeding 
areas such as those of the Appalachians. 
They cannot long endure both. Also, the 
burden of insidiously toxic chemicals is 
increasing in the tissues of migratory 
birds that pass through our area. Will 
these chemicals bring about catas- 
trophic breeding failures or other de- 
leterious effects in arctic and tropical 
birds? 

Ecological preserves are being desig- 
nated in many parts of the world. Many 
have been designated in Alaska and in 
the Andes of South America, while in 


rather than to exacerbate the situation 
with well-intentioned but inappropriate 
intervention. 

Tom Jay writes in “Salmon of the 
Heart": “The forest is mother to the sal- 
mon.” In salmon waters, the major 
energy resource is forest detritus. Trees 
also shade these waters and thus help 
maintain the cool water temperatures 
vital to salmon. In other words, clearcuts 
kill salmon. 

An essential component for salmon re- 
vival is Wilderness designation of mil- 
lions of acres of the headwaters of the 
great salmon watersheds. In the past 
year, Earth First! has presented wilder- 
ness proposals for northern Vermont, 
New Hampshire, and Maine. 

Day in and day out, we were mes- 
merized by the sunlight dancing on the 
water. Gazing at the water, we saw the 
river as a mirror. It mirrors the health 
of the ecosystem. The health of our 
ecosystem is a mirror of our culture, of 
our spirit. 

Japanese poet Nanao Sakaki writes: 
“To stay young/To save the world,/ Break 
the mirror.” Break the mirror of self-ad- 
sorption. Break the mirror of the ego. 
Break the dams. 

The Western Abenaki and the geo- 
logists have similar explanations for the 
birth of the Long River. As the glacier 
receded about 15-20,000 years ago, it left 
several recessional moraines and deltas 
along the way. Near Cromwell, Connec- 
ticut (33), the delta formed a natural dam 
across the drainage basin. Meltwater 
was trapped behind it to create Lake 
Hitchcock, which extended 170 miles 
north to Lyme, NH. In places it was 
eight miles wide. About 13,000 years 
ago, the dam broke, the lake drained, 
and the broad fertile plain of the present- 
day Connecticut River was revealed. 

The Abenakis tell how Gluskabi con- 
quered the Water Monster who had 
dammed the Long River and refused to 
give water to the people living below the 
dam. After reducing the monster to a 
bullfrog, Gluskabi picked up a big yellow 
birch and used it to open the dam so 
that the river could again run free. 

THANKS: We thank the EF! Found- 
ation, the Rowe Conference Center 
(where the idea for the action arose), 
Toms of Maine, and Perception of North 
Carolina for their generous support. 

FUTURE PLANS: Tom and Jamie will 
complete the journey upriver. EF! will 
defend Mt Graylock in western Mas- 
sachusetts, and will oppose Quebec 
Hydro’s damming of Quebec rivers to 
send electricity to the northeastern US. 

DISGUSTING PLEA: To revive the 
moribund environmental movement in 
the Northeast, we need your help. Join 
us and/or send donations to Connecticut 
Valley Earth First!, POB 324, Rowe, MA 
01367. 


Costa Rica a plan is in operation to re- 
store a large portion of a once-devas- 
tated tropical dry forest (WO McLar- 
ney, The Nature Conservancy 
Magazine, vol 38, p.ll, 1988). Yet the 
eastern United States has no preserve 
devoted primarily to ecosystem preser- 
vation. Existing government preserves 
are human “playgrounds,” such as the 
National Parks, or manipulated areas, 
such as National Wildlife Refuges, in 
which human uses such as recreation 
and hunting preempt the ecological 
functions. Even worse than the Parks 
and Refuges are the National Forests, 
which are devoted entirely to extractive 
industries such as timbering and min- 
ing, or at best simply cater to hunters. 
The Central Appalachians have been 
largely destroyed by timbering and min- 
ing. Clearly it’s time to return large 
parts of the Appalachians to all their 
floral and faunal glory! (See “The Ap- 
palachian Mountains Vision and Wilder- 
ness,” Jamie Sayen, EF! , Beltane 87.) 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Central Appalachian ecological pre- 
serves should encompass a minimum of 
several hundreds of thousands of acres 
each and include not only mountain 
heights but also intermountain valleys, 
so that they incorporate enough diverse 
terrain and high nutrient soils to pro- 
vide prime habitat not possessed by 
existing parks and Wilderness Areas 
(Mueller, Mabon 85). Adequate size is 
also required for the reintroduction of 
extirpated species such as the Elk and 
Gray Wolf, which require large ranges 
and solitude. Following the proposal of 
Reed Noss (“Protecting Natural Areas 
in Fragmented Landscapes,” Natural 
Areas Journal, vol 7(1), p.2, 1987), 
these preserves would consist of large 
wilderness cores surrounded by buffer 
lands and be connected to each other 
and to other natural areas by broad com- 
munication corridors. The wilderness 
cores would be administered as part of 
The National Wilderness Preservation 
System. An inner buffer zone would be 
open to low intensity uses such as long 
rotation forestry whereas the outer buf- 
fer zone would be available for more in- 
tensive uses. The cores and buffer zones 
would be integrated into the general re- 
gion on a regional planning basis. They 
would also be integrated into the re- 
gional culture, and participation of local 
people in administering and restoring 
the land would be encouraged as it is 
in Costa Rican preserves cited above. 
This participation would be particularly 
important for wilderness recovery. This 
entire process as well as the end result 
would be of enormous educational and 
research value to the local inhabitants 
and institutions as well as the greater 
scientific community. 

LOCATION 

Although the eventual siting of 
ecological preserves will require exten- 
sive preliminary studies, certain areas 


are immediately suggested by their ter- 
rains, land ownerships, and uses. In 
general terms, the following criteria are 
important: 

A) Existing large, relatively undis- 
turbed or only moderately disturbed 
areas. 

B) A salubrious complement of geologic 
formations, terrain types, and drainage 
classes with emphasis on well-watered 
mainstem valleys and rich soils such as 
alluvium. 

C) Relatively low human human popu- 
lation densities. 

D) Small or marginal agricultural, min- 
ing or timber economies. 

E) Significant core areas of public lands 
such as National Forests, State Wildlife 
Management Areas, etc. 

A suitable area of the Valley and 
Ridge Province is the tract of land oc- 
cupying parts of Augusta, Bath, and 
Highland Counties between Highways 
250, 39, and 220, with extensions north 
of 250 in the vicinity of the proposed 
Shenandoah Wilderness, and west of 
220 along the Jackson River and thence 
to the West Virginia line. A suitable area 
on West Virginia’s Allegheny Plateau is 
the Cranberry backcountry. A large pre- 
serve here would build on the existing 
35,000 acre Cranberry Wilderness, 
which could be expanded to an 80,000 
acre or greater Wldemess core. With 
Forest Service road closings to the 
north and extensions south of Highway 
39, this core plus buffer zones would 
more than triple the protected area. 
CRITICAL DATA 

Candidate sites will of necessity be 
evaluated in detail as to existing land 
ownership, use, and degree of develop- 
ment, with emphasis on agriculture and 
domestic livestock distributions in and 
around the potential preserve. Other 
data will be needed to evaluate the geo- 
logic base, distribution of climate types, 
vegetation and the ecosystems rep- 
resented. Historical and current data 
will be used to determine the original 
(prior to European settlement) nature 
of the vegetation and fauna as a pre- 
requisite to wilderness restoration. To 
these ends it will be necessary to con- 
sult maps, aerial and satellite photos, 
and written records from public agen- 
cies and private institutions; as well as 
conducting ground exploration and talk- 
ing with locals. These studies should in- 
volve the broadest possible spectrum of 
expertise in such fields as biology, geo- 
graphy, geology, land use planning, na- 
ture study, and publicity. Eventually, 
planners of such federal agencies as the 
National Park Service must become 
involved. 

RF Mueller, Virginia EF! contact, 
is organizing the Eastern Wilderness 
Conference, and is preparing a wilder- 
ness primer which will be sold through 
Ned Ladd Books beginning this fall. 
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EF! PLANS DAY OF 
OUTRAGE AGAINST 
WELFARE RANCHERS 

Earth First! is launching a nationwide 
protest against the abuse of our public 
lands by the livestock industry. We’re 
tired of camping on cow pies, climbing 
over barbed wire fences, seeing “preda- 
tors and varmits” killed, avoiding 
streams and ponds polluted by hooved 
vermin! Almost all public lands in the 
West are open to grazing, yet this graz- 
ing only accounts for 2% of the nation’s 
beef production. 

Only 5% of US ranchers graze on pub- 
lic lands. The unflattering term ’welfare 
ranchers’ is apt because, for grazing pub- 
lic land, these graziers pay only about 
25% of the cost (about $1.50 per AUM 
[animal unit month] on BLM land) that 
other ranchers pay for private land, and 
public land ranchers receive numerous 
subsidies in the form of “range improve- 
ments.” (See Lynn Jacobs’ tabloid Free 
Our Public Lands, Nancy & Denzel Fer- 
guson’s Sacred Cows at the Public 
Trough, and back issues of EF!.) . 

Our national day of protest will be on 
January 9, the opening day ofthe Denver 
Livestock Show, the largest livestock 
show in the US. Colorado EF! is 
spearheading this protest and encourag- 
ing EF! groups throughout the country 
to hold protests at BLM or other land 
mismanagement agency offices in their 
area. COEF! will have information kits 
for EF.'ers wanting to participate. Con- 
tact Eric Holle, 1126 James Canyon Dr, 
Boulder, CO 80302, to join the network 
list. More news regarding this day of pro- 
test will soon appear in the Journal. 

— Mike Stabler 

NEW MINING THREATS 
LOOM IN GREAT BASIN 

The Great Basin faces a new threat 
from the mining industry. Canadian and 
US companies are buying old gold and 
silver claims and developing them with 
a rapacity unknown during the 19th cen- 
tury Gold Rush. Taking advantage of 
strong gold prices and the depressed 
economy in parts of the Great Basin, 
they take over areas which saw small- 
scale mining last century, and open huge 
strip mines. They treat vast quantities 
of low-grade rock with cyanide and other 
poisonous chemicals to extract the min- 
erals. 

The latest target is the Bodie Hills, a 
fine, albeit overgrazed, range on the 
Nevada-Califomia border north of Mono 
Lake. A mining company from Van- 
couver, British Columbia, with the in- 
teresting moniker of Galactic Resources 
Ltd, has bought or leased every claim 
within a three mile radius of Bodie Bluff. 
They have littered the countryside - in- 
cluding a small Wilderness Study Area 
- with hundreds of claim stakes, and have 
been driving their trucks through the 
WSA and other areas ostensibly closed 
to vehicles. 

One of these areas is the ghost town 
of Bodie, the largest uncommercialized 
ghost town remaining in the West. This 
historic monument and the wild plateaus 
around it would be destroyed by Galac- 
tic’s proposed 400 foot deep, 200 em- 
ployee open pit mine. 

For the sake of the Pronghorn, the 
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Sage Grouse, the Phacelia monoensis 
and other rare life, write to the Mono 
County Board of Supervisors, 
Bridgeport, CA 93517, and to the BLM, 
Bishop Resource Area, 787 N Main St, 
Suite P, Bishop, CA 93514. Just say 
“NOPE” (No Open Pits Ever) to this 
Galactic disaster. 

— bodie jack 

ENVIRONMENTALISTS 
ATTACK POISONED PLAN 
IN CALIFORNIA DESERT 

Opposition by mainstream environ- 
mental groups has slowed development 
of a gold mine operation within the pro- 
posed Mojave National Park, an opera- 
tion which would use cyanide to extract 
the gold. The BLM approved the Viceroy 
Gold Mine operation, located in Califor- 
nia’s Castle Mountains, but reversed 
their decision in the face of appeals by 
environmental groups. 

The controversy is based largely on 
plans to drip a cyanide and water solu- 
tion through crushed ore piled on a plas- 
tic liner, leaching out precious metals in 
the process. The solution would collect 
in large ponds, and then be treated to 
remove the gold. According to a Los 
Angeles Times article, similar operations 
in California and Nevada regularly kill 
birds and small mammals that come to 
drink from the poisoned ponds. In Au- 
gust, 1986, 900 birds were killed at a 
central Nevada gold mine’s cyanide 
ponds, including ducks, pelicans, and 
Great Homed Owls. 

That mine has since covered its ponds 
with nets, and other operations have 
taken steps such as covering or lowering 
cyanide concentrations in exposed 
ponds, and using colored flags or air can- 
nons to scare birds away. 

Such measures didn’t help wildlife 
around an existing California mine, 
where two large accidental cyanide spills 
have been reported in the last three 
months. The state Fish and Game De- 
partment is investigating wildlife deaths 
in the area. s 

Activists are also concerned about the o 
water pumping needed to run the leach- 
ing operation, saying it will dry up the 
nearby Paiute Springs. The spring pro- 
vides the East Mojave’s only continuous 
water supply for local wildlife, including 
the imperiled Elf Owl. 

Due to public outcry, BLM and San 
Bernardino County are preparing a joint 
environmental impact statement/en- 
vironmental impact report on the opera- 
tion. Concerned folk should contact: 
Roger Alexander, Project Leader, BLM 
Needles Resource Area, POB 888, Nee- 
dles, CA 92363; (619) 326-3896. 

ANOTHER VICTORY FOR 
MOUNTAIN LIONS 

For the second year in a row, a Califor- 
nia judge found the proposed California 
Mountain Lion hunting season to be il- 
legal. 

Judge Lucy McCabe of the San Fran- 
cisco Superior Court concluded that the 
Department of Fish and Game (DFG) 
and the Fish and Game Commission’s 
Draft Environmental Impact Report 
(EIR) for 1988 was inadequate. Essen- 
tially, the 1988 EIR failed to comply with 
last year’s court order which overruled 


the proposed 1987 hunt because DFG 
failed to address impacts such as the loss 
of habitat, the 1987 wildfires, and future 
hunting seasons, as well as concerns 
raised by the National Park Service and 
US Forest Service. Judge McCabe called 
their 1988 draft report “another quick 
fix” because these impacts were not 
adequately addressed. 

A hunting season on Mountain Lions 
could still take place this year, if the Com- 
mission and DFG do yet another “quick 
fix”. Based on last year’s performance, 
it would not be surprising for them to 
pursue a season this year. 

— Mountain Lion Preservation 
Foundation 

MONTANA EF! PROTESTS 
ECO-STINKERS 

About two dozen EF !ers carried a cof- 
fin, a bus ticket, a backbone, and a dead 
skunk through downtown Missoula in 
early July to protest several Montana 
pseudo-wilderness bills and their three 
Congressional sponsors. The coffin was 
for lands that would not be protected 
by the 1.3 million acre House or Senate 
bills, bills which neglect most of the 6.5 
million roadless acres in Montana. 

First stop on the parade was to deliver 
a bus ticket to Rep. Pat Williams. The 
ticket would take Williams to Rhode Is- 
land, a place chosen because 1.3 million 
acres of wilderness would be appropriate 
for a state that size. (Rhode Island has 
about 770,000 acres.) 

Protesters then delivered a dried ani- 
mal spine to Sen. Max Baucus, saying 
the senator needs a backbone. 

In a final stop at the office of Sen. 
John Melcher, marchers dropped off a 
dead skunk saying both the animal and 
the senator qualify as “eco-stinkers”. 

This action followed an April confron- 
tation, where a large and angry group 
met Melcher at a Missoula public forum. 
The activists were concerned that 
Melcher not only co-sponsored one of the 
anti-wilderness bills (which would bene- 
fit oil and gas interests eager to enter 
the currently roadless areas), and not 
only because he resists holding field 
hearings in Montana on the issue, but 
because he removed a Montana activist 
from the agenda of the Washington,, 
D.C. , hearing ten minutes before he was 
to speak. 

Instead of the wilderness destruction 
supported by the current bills, Montana 
EF! is pushing the Montana-Idaho Na- 
tional Interest Land Preservation Act 
(MINILPA), an alternative which would 
protect over 15 million acres of wilder- 
ness in the two states. 

WHAT TO DO: Write your Congres- 
sional delegation and members of the 
Senate Energy and Natural Resources 
Committee (representatives, House of 
Representatives, Washington, DC 
20515; senators, Senate, DC 20510). Tell 
them to support MINILPA, to protect 
all National Forest roadless areas in 
Montana and Idaho. 

LAST STAND FOR 
TEMAGAMI WILDERNESS 

The last major accessible wilderness 
area in eastern Canada, Temagami, in 
southeastern Ontario, is under attack by 
the logging corporations. The logging in- 


dustry wants the Ontario government to 
extend a road into the Temagami wilder- 
ness. This will allow them to cut some 
of the oldest and largest stands of White 
and Red Pine trees in North America. 

These logging plans led to the inclu- 
sion of Temagami on the global 
Threatened Areas Register published by 
the International Union for Conserva- 
tion of Nature and Natural Resources. 

The provincial government conducted 
an environmental assessment of the road 
project, called the Red Squirrel Road 
extension, but limited its scope to the 
66-foot wide road corridor. The assess- 
ment did not address the question of log- 
ging, and was so weak that the consul- 
tant who prepared it refused to have his 
name attached to the report. Despite 
strong public demand, the government 
did not hold a public hearing on the as- 
sessment. 

Approval of the road extension will 
mean not only construction of the road, 
but also of two side roads that together 
will complete the encirclement of Lake 
Temagami. In addition, approval will al- 
most immediately lead to issuance of log- 
ging licenses for the old growth forest 
reached by the roads. 

WHATTO DO: Write or call The Hon- 
ourable David Peterson, Premier of 
Ontario, Queen’s Park, Toronto, On- 
tario, CANADA M7A 1A1; phone 416- 
965-1941. Tell him to stop the logging 
of Temagami NOW. 

BLM PLAN ELIMINATES 
GRAZING ALONG AZ 
RIVER 

The BLM recently released the Draft 
Management Plan and E IS for their San 
Pedro River property, 48,000 acres along 
a 36-mile stretch in southeast Arizona. 
The goal of the plan is to restore one of 
the nicer large riparian communities in 
the desert Southwest, and it may actu- 
ally succeed since the draft calls for no 
grazing in the area over the plan’s 15-year 
span. 

BLM purchased the land two years 
ago, and promptly ended both cattle 
grazing and all public use. The Manage- 
ment Plan is a way to solidify those tem- 
porary administrative decisions. BLM 
clearly favors keeping out cows, but their 
preferred alternative calls for significant 
levels of human recreational develop- 
ment and use. They deserve strong sup- 
port for a revolutionary anti-grazing 
stand, a position that has received na- 
tional criticism from cow-lovers and their 
Congressional flunkies. They also need 
pressure to keep human use of this 
fragile wetland community to a 
minimum. 

The draft includes four alternatives: 
“preservation” (some recreational de- 
velopment), “utilization” (maximum de- 
velopment), “preferred” (some develop- 
ment), and “no action” (eliminate almost 
all human use). Non-grazing is common 
to all alternatives. 

WHAT TO DO: Write the District 
Manager, Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, 425 E. 4th St, Safford, AZ 85546. 
Congratulate and encourage him for 
ending grazing, and support the “no 
action” alternative. 



Portland, OR, protest over Senator Hatfield’s 3-part rider to Senate appropriations bill, a rider 
designed for timber industry clients. Office doors were locked. 
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NEW ENGLAND EFIERS 
TO DEFEND 
MT GREYLOCK 

Mt Grey lock, the highest peak in 
Massachusetts and the geospiritual 
heart of the Berkshire Mountains, is 
threatened by developers and 
politicians with plans for condominiums 
and recreational resorts. Earth 
First !ers are planning direct action to 
halt the developers and reclaim the 
mountain as a sacred site. We are 
planning an EF! backpacking 
celebration of the peak - camping under 
the stars and refusing to budge when 
the bulldozers move in! We seek people 
to join us. Contact: Greylock, c/o POB 
836, Pittsfield, MA 01202; 413-442-3038. 

— Barry Auskem 


EFIERS NEEDED TO STOP 
DOLPHIN SLAUGHTER 

Earth First! readers have read in 
previous issues of the dolphin slaughter 
occurring off the coast of Mexico. Over 
150,000 dolphins are dying tortuous 
deaths every year so the tuna fishing 
industry can make a few extra dollars. 
The way to stop this slaughter is to har- 
ass the big companies behind the dolphin 
murders - Heinz and Ralston Purina, in 
particular. We need to show the public 
that these companies are killing Flipper 
to increase their profits. We are planning 
a Tuna Free Month for September and 
need help! Join the boycott and organize 
rallies. The nation is sympathetic toward 
our cause, but unaware of how serious 
the situation is: Populations of the Eastern 
Spinner Dolphin and Spotted Dolphin 
have been depleted by 58% and 80%, re- 
spectively, from original levels. The tuna 
industry is driving dolphins toward ex- 
tinction. We have information sheets and 
boycott lists available for anyone con- 
cerned. We need to know if you’ll help 
with our boycott month. Coordinated 
events will present a stronger front and 
gain more media attention. Please contact 
us immediately at 916-753-8625. 

— Sue Rodriguez-Pastor and Myra 
Finkelstein, Sea Shepherd Conservation 
Society, POB 16, Davis, CA 95617-0016. 

ON A COLLISION COURSE 
IN THE KALMIOPSIS 

Earth First !ers from around the country 
have come to the largest remaining un- 
protected ancient forest ecosystem on 
the West Coast to put their bodies on 
the line to defend wilderness. As the 
Forest Service and industry prepare to 
conduct “salvage” cuts (see back issues), 
ecodefenders have backpacked into the 
rugged mountains of the 120,000 acre 
North Kalmiopsis Roadless Area in south- 
west Oregon’s Siskiyou National Forest to 
continue the campaign begun in 1983. In 
that spring of five years ago Earth First! 
for the first time used non-violent civil 
disobedience in a resistance campaign 
over months to stop construction of the 
infamous Bald Mountain road. Now the 
Forest Service has finalized plans for what 
could be one of the most devastating as- 
saults on wild country ever. The Siskiyou 
National Forest plans to build over 20 
miles of road, including the extension of 
the road on Bald Mountain, and to log 
9500 acres — including one clearcut of 700 
acres — in the roadless area, all in one 
year. Only Warren, the public information 
officer for the Siskiyou NF stated the FS 
position: “Our objective is to get those logs 
going down the road.” Helen Matthews 
gave our succinct response: “Our objective 
is to stop those log trucks from going 
down the road.” 

Following the Rendezvous, EFiers 
protested at Senator Mark Hatfield’s of- 
fice and at timber auctions held by the 
Siskiyou National Forest. Senator Mark 
Hatfield (R-OR) has once again proved 
his worth to the timber industiy, not only 
by continuing to oppose protection for the 
North Kalmiopsis, but also by attaching 
a series of unrelated measures (riders) to 
the Interior Department spending bill. 
As predicted in an article by The Captain 
(Yule 87), a Hatfield rid er exempting the 
logging plans of the Siskiyou from any 
legal challenge passed the US Senate. 
Hatfield has thus effectively thumbed his 
nose at environmental safeguards. The 
FS and its industry allies have a free 
hand to carve up the North Kalmiopsis, 
and the public involvement process they 
tout is now seen as the hollow sham it is. 

Meanwhile, EFiers wait for the arrival 
of logging and roading equipment. Work 
is scheduled to begin in late July on Bald 


Mountain. We will be there to meet the 
machines at the place where EF! cut its 
teeth on non-violent direct action. Sit- 
ting around at base camp, we all realized 
that after years of struggle we are the 
last line of defense for this incredible 
forest. Said Jake Jagoff, “Wild Rockies 
Earth First! relishes the chance to par- 
take in the fight to save the last vestiges 
of old growth forest wilderness in the 
Pacific Northwest.” Down the trail one 
of the “sherpas” mumbled, “I have to 
carry what? How far?” The rest was in- 
audible. We thank especially the gang 
from Colorado. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Come to the 
Kalmiopsis, bring friends. If you have 
experience in CD or have attended a 
CD prep, your talents are invaluable. 
Contact the Action Center 503-866- 
2526 or Oregon EF!, POB 1437, Merlin, 
OR 97532. 

— Steve Marsden 

TONGASS REFORM 
LEGISLATION ADVANCES 

In late May, the House Agriculture 
Committee decided not to amend HR 
1516, the House Interior Committee’s 
version of the Tongass Timber Reform 
Act, a bill to reduce the environmental 
and economic waste associated with log- 
ging on Southeast Alaska’s Tongass Na- 
tional Forest (EF! Brigid 86). Environ- 
mentalists had feared that the Ag Com- 
mittee would weaken the bill. HR 1516 
can now go to the floor for a vote by 
the full House of Representatives. As 
of mid July, it looks like the vote may 
occur within days. If passed by the 
House, it is expected to meet stiff oppo- 
sition from Alaska’s two Republican sen- 
ators. 

In its present form, HR 1516 would 
cancel section 705 of the Alaska National 
Interest Lands Conservation Act 
(ANILCA), ending the automatic timber 
appropriation of at least $40 million an- 
nually and the supply requirement of 450 
million board feet annually. It would also 
require the Forest Service to renegotiate 
the 50 year contracts with the pulp mills, 
Alaska Pulp Company and Louisiana- 
Pacific Ketchikan, and place a five year 
moratorium on logging in 19 key wildlife 
areas. The contracts are an underlying 
cause of Tongass mismanagement, assur- 
ing over-harvest of high-volume old 
growth trees and guaranteeing that the 
mills pay timber prices far below fair 
market values. Under the proposed legis- 
lation, the Tongass timber program 
would be funded through normal annual 
Congressional appropriations review, 
and the timber supply level would be set 
according to market demand and multi- 
ple use considerations - the same pro- 
cess used for all other National Forests. 

— Southeast Alaska Conservation 
Council, POB 021692, Juneau, AK 99802 
(907-586-6942) 

HUNT HARASSMENT 
LEGALIZED 

In May, a US District Court judge 
ruled unconstitutional a Connecticut law 
prohibiting the harassment of hunters, 
according to a Washington Post story. 
In examining the case of a part-time 
waitress who was arrested for talking 
to goose hunters, Judge Alan Nevas 
found that the law, as written, 
“criminalizes a substantial amount of 
constitutionally protected free speech. ” 

Nevas found that while the state may 
legitimately control the conduct of hun- 
ters and non-hunters to a certain degree, 
it faces significant constitutional limits. 
“The propriety of hunting and taking- 
wildlife is a fair subject for spirited pub- 
lic debate,” he said. 

That was obviously not the opinion of 
California Bighorn Sheep hunters who 
captured and held protesters this spring 
during the first Bighorn hunt in Califor- 
nia in over a century (Brigid ’88). The 
California Desert Protection League re- 
cently published more information about 
Dr. Loren Lutz, guide for the hunters 
and leader of the group that held the 
protesters. Lutz, who swore to push for 
a California anti-harassment law, 
claimed he was “with the BLM” when 
he arrested several protesters at gun- 
point. The League learned that he chairs 
the BLM Desert Advisory Committee 
but has no official status. Not inciden- 
tally, Lutz is a fanatical opponent of the 
California Desert Protection Act. 

In a related series of events, two 
American hunters and their guide com- 
plained to British Columbia authorities 


For those wishing to respond to this 
Range Rover of North America adver- 
tisement, contact: Charles R Hughes, 
Chief Executive Oficer, Range Rover, 
North America, 4390 Parliament Place, 

about harassment by 22 residents of To- 
fino, a village on Vancouver Island. The 
locals were upset that the hunters had 
killed 13 Black Bears in ten days and 
had left the carcasses to rot on area 
beaches. No charges were filed in the 
incident, but a Mounted Police spokes- 
man said any future confrontations could 
bring charges under the Wildlife Act for 
interfering with a hunt. 

OPPOSITION GROWING 
TO JAMES BAY PROJECT 

Opposition to Hydro-Quebec’s de- 
structive James Bay Project is growing, 
while the project itself recently received 
a major boost. As described in past is- 
sues of Earth First!, the project has al- 
ready inundated a huge wild region of 
Canada and severely disrupted the lives 
of indigenous people in the area, all in 
the name of cheap power for New Eng- 
land. Phase II of the project would 
greatly expand the affected area. 

The recent free-trade agreement be- 
tween Canada and the United States re- 
moved several roadblocks that had 
slowed development of Phase II. Under 
that agreement, Canada set aside some 
of the controls it has exercised over the 
export of electricity, while the US re- 
duced its restrictions on the import of 
Canadian power. The Quebec govern- 
ment was a major backer of the agree- 
ment, since the province has only 6.5 
million people and thus a limited demand 
for electricity. Their reasoning, as de- 
scribed in a New York Times story', is 
that Hydro-Quebec “needs growing mar- 
kets if it is to develop fully the hydroelec- 
tric potential of the great rivers that 
course through the subarctic tundra of 
far northern Quebec.” 

The Grand Council of the Cree people 
are now focusing their efforts to stop the 
project on public service hearings in 
Maine, and hope to expand their efforts 
into Vermont. Concerned Americans liv- 
ing in those states or New York should 
write their public service boards and 
governors, opposing the purchase of 
James Bay power. 

Current information is now available 
in the No Thank Q Review, available 
from No Thank Q Hydro-Quebec, Star 
Route Box 2905, Dryden, Maine 04225. 
Petitions against the project are avail- 
able from Jim Higgins, Rd 1, Box 730, 
Cambridge, VT 05444; (802) 899-3687. 

RODENTOPHILE ALERT! 

The Stephen’s Kangaroo Rat is an im- 
periled species found only in the San 
Jacinto Valley of southern California. Its 
habitat has been severely restricted in 
recent years by construction of the 
California aqueduct and land develop- 
ment in Moreno Valley - one of the fastest 
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growing cities in California. To protect 
the rodent, $10.7 million were spent to 
restore habitat in the San Jacinto Wild- 
life Area in eastern Moreno Valley. Now 
the city wants to convert a dirt road 
going through the Wildlife Area into a 
major highway to deal with growing traf- 
fic congestion. The highway will further 
stress an already dwindling kangaroo rat 
population. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Send letters 
to: City of Moreno Valley Planning 
Commission, 12818 Heacock, Moreno 
Valley, CA 92337; and to California 
Fish and Game Dept, 1416 9th St, Sac- 
ramento, CA 95814. 

—Christoph Manes 

IBERIAN WOLVES 
PROTECTED 

On June 1, 1988, the Portuguese Green 
Party introduced a bill in Parliament re- 
questing complete protection of the Ibe- 
rian Wolf population. It was approved 
unanimously by all parties! 

OH Vs BANNED FROM CA 
STATE PARKS 

Off-highway vehicle enthusiasts suf- 
fered a major setback Friday, May 13, 
as the California State Parks Commis- 
sion adopted their first state policy on 
off-highway vehicles. Earth First !ers re- 
ceived thanks from the Commission for 
showing overwhelming support at the 
meeting at South Lake Tahoe. The new 
policy prohibits the use of OH Vs within 
the State Park System, with the excep- 
tion of two parks, which have individual 
policies on OHVs. The unanimous deci- 
sion by the Commission to ban OHVs 
from California State Parks was in re- 
sponse to an attempt by Director of the 
Department of Parks and Recreation 
Henry Agonia to satisfy off-roader pres- 
sures. Desert off-road terrorists were 
booted from Anza Borrego State Park 
in May 1987, after an incriminating study 
of off-road vehicle impacts on the park’s 
environmental and cultural resources. In 
April 1988, Agonia, newly appointed 
with the help of the off-road lobby, im- 
posed the reopening of Anza Borrego to 
OHVs on an “experimental group per- 
mit” basis. The new state policy renders 
Agonia’s experiment a failure. 

— Poppy, EF! San Diego 

TIMBER SALE 
THREATENS UNIQUE 
ALLEGHENY RIDGE 

The Mill Mountain Timber Sale in Bath 
County, Virginia, previously dropped 
from the 1988 schedule due to protests, 
is up for reevaluation this summer. Geo- 
rge Washington National Forest Fred- 
continued on page 10 
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dies have constructed two miles of pre- 
sale road into the timber sale area. 
Within this area is Pond Ridge, on top 
of which is a 1.5 acre natural pond. Clear- 
cutting the ridge would destroy the pond 
and its wildlife. This pond area has never 
been roaded and is frequented by deer 
and bear. Many spring-fed natural ponds 
and streams’in the Allegheny Mountains 
are delicate and when disrupted disap- 
pear forever. 

Please send letters opposing the Mill 
Mtn Timber Sale to: George Kelley, 
George Washington NF Supervisor, 
POB 233, Harrisonburg, VA 22801; and 
Victor Gaines, District Ranger, Warm 
Springs Ranger District, Rt.2 Box 30, 
Hot Springs, VA 24445. For more infor- 
mation or to help stop this sale, con- 
tact: Brenda Vest, Drawer M, Millboro, 
VA 24460. 

— Brenda Vest 

EF!SC KICKS OFF OLD 
GROWTH REGROWTH 
CAMPAIGN 

Earth First! Santa Cruz has launched 
a campaign to restore the old growth 
ecology of the Santa Cruz Mountain 
Coast Redwood region. Having suffered 
clearcuts in the past, the mountain 
forests, especially in the Coast Redwood/ 
Douglas Fir canyons, are being selec- 
tively cut, further degrading the forest 
ecology. The Marbled Murrelets, 
Pileated Woodpeckers, Spotted Owls, 
Dippers and Wood Ducks still found in 
local old growth forest preserves have 
all but disappeared from the rest of the 
region. The salmon ignore our rivers, the 
Steelhead Trout are retreating, the 
Black Bear are nearly gone 

Recently, several controversial timber 
harvest plans (THPs), opposed by the 
county government and residents, have 
been rubber stamped by the California 
Department of Forestry (CDF). In re- 
sponse, EF!SC staged an anti-CDF rally 
at their headquarters in Felton. CDF ig- 
nored us until Rufus Cohen and Pat But- 
tle scaled an 80-foot radio tower on their 
premises and unfurled a 30-foot banner 
(“Restore the Redwoods - Stop CDF - 
Earth First!”). Local media were pres- 
ent. Sentences and fines have yet to be 
given. Meanwhile, the county is appeal- 
ing the THPs. 

Our goal is to stop CDF’s practice of 
reviewing THPs one at a time, and to 
instead institute a long-range conserva- 
tion plan that would be subject to public 
review under the California Environ- 
mental Quality Act (CEQA). (Presently, 
forestry is the only major land practice 
in California not requiring a CEQA en- 
vironmental impact report.) In addition, 
we are seeking to preserve the several 
remaining roadless areas (12,000 plus 
acres each), protect all remaining old 
trees and snags, and prevent new road- 
building, upgrading, or other soil 
disturbances. 

— Sam P. Virens 


DIABOLICAL DIAPERS 
DENOUNCED 

What goes around must come around. 
It’s a maxim of the Universe that applies 
even to Weynerhoueser (pronounced 
Weener-hozer) officials, as they disco- 
vered the morning of the last Friday the 
13th. Upon arriving at their office over- 
looking the(ir?) State Capitol Campus in 
Olympia, Washington, the ’houesers found 
a large pile of stinking, rancid, used dis- 
posable diapers. Above the putrid pile 
was a poster of an irascible, irritated 
baby holding one of the foul butt wraps 
and exclaiming “Dear Weyerhaueser: My 
World is NOT Disposable!” 

Weyerhaueser is the largest producer 
of disposable diapers in the United 
States. These technological innovations 
take an estimated 500 years to bio- 
degrade and occupy at least 5% of 
America’s dwindling landfill space. Par- 
ents mindlessly toss 18-20,000,000,000 
disposable diapers into the garbage pits 
each year. This habit requires an annual 
unrecoverable fix of 75,000 metric tons 
of plastic and 1,265,000 metric tons of 
wood pulp. Such behavior is especially 
incomprehensible in view of the fact that 
100% cotton diaper service is far less ex- 
pensive, and kinder to Baby’s little butt. 

In a statement accompanying the action, 
Earth Firstlers derided Weynerhoueser 
for collecting “obscene profits from a 
superfluous plastic and wood product 
that the next two dozen generations will 

be forced to live with We call for an 

immediate end to the production of dis- 
posable diapers and for all existing 
stocks to be used and returned to an open 
pit at Weynerhoueser headquarters in 
Kent. What goes around must come 
around!” 

— Mike Horace Al-fungus 

SEQUOIA AND KINGS 
CANYON PARKS 
IMPERILED 

At least three dangers are adversely 
affecting Sequoia and Kings Canyon Na- 
tional Parks in eastern California: over- 
development (a problem with National 
Park administration in general), clear- 
cutting outside Park boundaries, and air 
pollution. 

As Earth Firstlers have read in previous 
EF! Journal articles about threats to 
the Sierra Nevada, the Forest Service 
(FS) and timber industry allies are felling 
the forests around the two parks - the 
Inyo, Sequoia, and Sierra National 
Forests. Meanwhile the National Park 
Service (NPS) also plays a hand in the 
demolition - in their case, within Park 
boundaries. An unexplained blasting 
area and large new construction zone are 
evident near the main road within 
Sequoia. Nothing bars the Park Service 
from similar destructive business 
schemes in Kings Canyon Park. 

Yet perhaps the most insidious agent 
of destruction is that least recognized 
by the public - acid rain and associated 
air pollution, especially nitrogen oxide 
gases and ozone. Researchers discovered 
in 1974 that air pollution damage to con- 
ifers was already common along the en- 
tire length of the western slope foothills 
of the Sierra Nevada. Ponderosa Pines, 
Jeffrey Pines, Giant Sequoias, Incense 
Cedars, White Firs, Lodgepole Pines, 


Dead conifers in King’s Canyon. 

and California Black Oaks all showed the 
classic signs of air pollution injury. The 
pollutants were determined to be coming 
from nearby Fresno and Sacramento in 
the San Joaquin Valley and from as far 
away as San Francisco. The decline was 
predicted by the researchers to intensify 
and spread in coming years and sub- 
sequent studies have confirmed that this 
has taken place. 

A Park ranger recently stated that 
Sequoia Park is the most air pollution- 
damaged area in California — which is 
saying a lot considering the smog prob- 
lems in southern California. He iden- 
tified the area of worst damage as the 
Giant Forest itself, which contains most 
of the Park’s Giant Sequoia trees. 

A high percentage of trees throughout 
the two Parks and adjacent National 
Forests are dead, with tell-tale crown 
damage, foliage thinning and browning 
of conifer needles suggesting air pollu- 
tion as the cause. Most of the Parks’ di- 
verse mix of tree species are affected. 
Particularly prone to browning are the 
Ponderosa Pine, Jeffrey Pine, and Giant 
Sequoia. Damage in many trees is most 
severe near the trunk and moves out- 
ward, suggesting ozone as a cause. How- 
ever, it matters little whether the bulk 
of damage is from acid rain or ozone, as 
the emission sources are basically the 
same. 

Unlike in much of the East, where sul- 
fur dioxide is the main culprit, up to 80% 
of California’s acid rain and acid fog prob- 
lem is caused by nitrogen oxides, prima- 
rily from motor vehicle emissions, secon- 
darily from industrial combustion. Nitro- 
gen oxide emissions are projected to in- 
crease sharply in the US until at least 
the year 2030. This is due both to the 
increasing number of stationary sources 
— industrial boilers — and to the increas- 
ing number and use of motor vehicles. 
There is a high level of nitrate deposition 
within the Giant Forest. Nitrogen oxides 
also combine with hydrocarbons emitted 
from motor vehicles to create ozone, or 
photochemical “smog.” 

Damage is most evident along roads, 
in draws that allow low elevation pollu- 
tion to seep upward directly through the 
| trees, and on unprotected hillsides 
g where whole trees are exposed. Looking 
I down toward the western boundary of 
Sequoia, you see brown smog hanging 
over the city of Fresno and the edge of 
it creeping up the ridges as white haze. 
Researchers have used a trace gas to 
track the basin’s air pollution upward 
from the valley to as high as Emerald 
Lake. It follows a fairly regular pattern 
according to local air movements. 

Although crown damage, roadside 
damage, and understory damage in 
draws are evident, most people don’t 
know what signs to seek. The browning 
along the roadway is obvious but many 
assume it is only from car exhaust, not 
realizing that this is but one source ad- 
ding to a cumulative impact from upwind 
pollution, breaking the trees’ resistance 
to damage. Foliage thinning and adven- 
titious roots are easy to overlook, but 
they are significant. A tree with a certain 
percentage of foliage lost is doomed to 
die. Crown damage can prevent repro- 
duction. The early death of seedlings and 
other young trees prevents replacement 
of older trees. With the decline of the 
trees comes the decline of all the species 


of the forest that depend on them. Even 
the trees that appear healthy may be 
dying. Growth declines from air pollu- 
tion have been shown from tree ring 
cores to have begun ten years before fol- 
iar damage became evident. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 

*The National Park Service is plan- 
ning to remove the tourist development 
from the Giant Forest and put it else- 
where in the Park. Suggest to them 
that this development should indeed be 
removed, but not replaced in another 
area, which would just shift the burden 
of auto exhaust elsewhere. Remind 
them that they have had access to in- 
formation about air pollution damage 
in Sequoia/Kings Canyon Parks since 
the 1970s and that they thus should be 
acting much more quickly to stem the 
damage. Write: Superintendent, 
Sequoia/Kings Canyon NPs, Three Riv- 
ers, CA 93271. 

legislation has been under consid- 
eration by Congress this year to start 
controlling acid rain causing emis- 
sions. Now is a crucial time to write 
your senators and representative (sen- 
ators, US Senate, Washington, DC 
20510; representative, House of Repre- 
sentatives, DC 20515) to urge their sup- 
port of emission eliminations. Tell 
them that the bills proposed (HR 2666 
and the Senate Clean Air Bill) won’t 
be enough to stop damage in sensitive 
areas and that they should strive for 
a legislatively mandated end to indus- 
trial air pollution. 

— Karen Coulter 

CIVIL SERVANTS OPT 
FOR WELFARE 
RANCHERS OVER 
GRIZZLIES 

The Poll Haven is a wild area in the 
southwest comer of Alberta. It is bor- 
dered on the west by Waterton Lakes 
National Park, on the south by the inter- 
national boundary and Glacier National 
Park and the Blackfoot Indian Reserva- 
tion in Montana, and on the east by pri- 
vately owned lands. The town of 
Cardston is 16 miles to the northeast. 
The Province’s Poll Haven Integrated 
Resource Management Plan (IRP) 
covers 80 square kilometers (31 square 
miles) — 54 sq km of public land and 
26 sq km of private land. 

At least six parties have an interest 
in the Poll Haven area: the public; 
Glacier National Park, Montana; Water- 
ton Lakes National Park, Alberta; Al- 
berta government agencies; the munic- 
ipal district of Cardston; and cattlemen, 
specifically but not solely, the Poll 
Haven Grazing Association. Govern- 
ment agencies with their fingers in the 
pie are the provincial Fish and Wildlife 
Division, IMblic Lands, and the Alberta 
Forest Service. Despite this complexity 
of interest groups, the choices are sim- 
ple; 1) protect Grizzly Bears and pro- 
vide management complimentary to an 
internationally recognized wilderness; 
or 2) graze more cattle. 

The Poll Haven forms part of the 
Canadian cap of the Northern Continen- 
tal Divide Ecosystem (NCDE). The US 
part of the ecosystem includes Glacier 
National Park, Montana (4100 sq km); 
the Bob Marshall (4084 sq km), Great 
Bear (1160 sq km), and Scapegoat (971 
sq km) Wilderness Areas; and the Lewis 



In the pre-dawn hours of June 9, EF.’ers hung a 30’ by 60’ banner from a bridge 
across the South Platte River in downtown Denver. In a message directed at Governor 
Roy Romer, the banner read “2 FORKS DAM? HELL NO! LET THE RIVERS 
FLOW, SAVE A BILLION $, TELL ROMER JUST SAY NO.” The huge orange 
banner remained visible to passing drivers the entire day. Romer’s decision was 
inconclusive ( see last issue) and the dam’s fate now rests with the Army Corps of 
Engineers. A decision is expected by September. 
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& Clark and Kootenay National Forests. 
The Canadian part of the ecosystem in- 
cludes Waterton Lakes National Park 
(502 sq km) as the only federal land and 
the only land prohibiting industrial ac- 
tivity and road construction. Overall, 
there are 7797 sq km of protected 
wilderness in the US part of the ecosys- 
tem, over 15 times as large an area as 
Waterton Lakes National Park. Adja- 
cent to Waterton are the Kootenay Pro- 
vincial Forest in British Columbia, the 
South Castle, part of the Provincial 
Bow-Crow Forest in Alberta, and the 
Poll Haven. 

The NCDE is home to the largest 
Grizzly population in the US outside of 
Alaska. This population is the only hope 
for the Grizzly Bear in southern Al- 
berta. Without the Poll Haven and the 
South Castle, the population’s only pro- 
tected habitat (in Canada), Waterton 
Lakes National Park, will be further iso- 
lated. By the time Waterton is 100 years 
old in 1995, it is likely that the only 
bears to be seen there will be “bor- 
rowed” from the United States and, 
perhaps, British Columbia. 

Citizens of the United States finally 
recognized the Grizzly Bear as 
Threatened in 1975. It became pro- 
tected by a federal law, the Endangered 
Species Act, perhaps the world’s most 
impressive piece of conservation legisla- 
tion. American experts looked to 
Canada, i.e. , Waterton and the Poll 
Haven, as a critical northern link to 
their bear population. Our bear popula- 
tion was viewed as a reservoir, provid- 
ing individuals and genetic material to 
strengthen the NCDE population. 

Yet already by that time in southern 
Alberta, the Grizzly population was low 
and Gray Wolf had been gone for many 
years, thanks to ranchers and the 
cooperating Department of Agriculture 
and Fish and Wildlife Division. Now, in 
Canada as well as the US, cattlemen 
continue to press for the destruction of 
Grizzly Bears, and they continue to 


usurp Grizzly Bear habitat such as the 
Poll Haven, and they do it with full sup- 
port from the Alberta Forest Service 
and the Fish & Wildlife Division. 

Since 1982, at least 59 Grizzly Bears 
have been removed from the Northern 
Continental Grizzly Bear population in 
southern Alberta. The provincial Fish 
& Wildlife Division says 10 Grizzlies 
were taken from the Poll Haven area 
alone in 1986-87 in response to ranchers 
cries for relief. That number is unsub- 
stantiated and the province refuses the 
public access to its records. This part 
of Alberta has turned into a black hole 
for bears. In effect, bears from Water- 
ton Lakes National Park, Glacier Na- 
tional Park, from British Columbia and 
Montana and Alberta, are dying be- 
cause cattle are grazing the Poll Haven. 
A member of the Poll Haven Grazing 
Association can call the Cardston or 
Pincher Creek office of the Fish & Wild- 
life Division about a real or perceived 
case of stock being killed and know that 
the bear will be killed or removed. This 
is for the sake of about 600 head of cattle 
grazed in the Poll Haven for four months 
of the year (2788 AUMs [animal unit 
months] in 1986). 

Public land ranchers in Alberta are 
a considerable drain on the public purse. 
The many subsidies they receive include 
payments to livestock producers made 
under the joint Federal-Provincial Live- 
stock Assistance Program ($16.9 million 
in 1986), range improvement subsidies, 
and costs of killing and relocating 
Grizzlies (in Montana, a researcher es- 
timates the cost of translocation to av- 
erage $4000 US [$5200 Canadian] per 
bear). These subsidies force Canadian 
taxpayers to pay stockmen $20 per year 
for each animal they graze on public land 
in the Poll Haven. 

(Although the situation with welfare 
ranchers in Alberta is similar to that 
on the public lands in the Western US, 
the public lands situation as a whole is 
somewhat different. Lands in Alberta 


ostensibly held by the public consist of 
the green zone and the white zone. The 
green zone is public land administered 
by the Alberta Forest Service. It was 
transferred from the federal govern- 
ment to the provincial government in 
the 1930s — a disastrous tnove, as Al- 
berta now has no federal land outside 
of National Parks and military reserves. 
The white zone consists of public and 
private lands administered by the Pub- 
lic Lands Division. They cater to the 
agricultural community. Much former 
public land has been sold into private 
hands. All public lands in the white zone 
are leased to private individuals or stock 
associations! There is no legislation to 
protect wildlife or habitat in the white 
zone. Although the Alberta Forest Ser- 
vice is a benighted agency, whose senior 
members see forests only in terms of 
fire control and wood production, they 
administer the only land in the province 
that the public perceives to be public 
land. For what little that is worth, it 
is still better than white zone manage- 
ment by an agency that speaks for the 
livestock industry. Thus, environmen- 
talists oppose the transfer of lands in 
Poll Haven to the white zone.) 

Alberta Agriculture Statistics Year- 
book for 1985 says there were 3.5 million 
head of cattle and calves on Alberta 
farms on July 1, 1985. That’s about 10 
cows for every big game animal in the 
province. By grazing the Poll Haven we 
are trading most of the Grizzlies in Al- 
berta’s Waterton Ecosystem for less 
than 1/1000 of 1% of the livestock in Al- 
berta. 

The Poll Haven Grazing Association 
pays, in addition to about $2.50 per 
AUM, a rental fee of 37 to 50 cents per 
acre (1987). This amounts to only 1/4 
to 1/3 of the taxes on an equivalent piece 
of private land. 

This brings us back to the 1988 Poll 
Haven plan. Especially bad aspects of 
the plan include proposals for the follow- 
ing: 


to stage a naval blockade of a boat car- 
rying tropical logs into the country, 
either in Sydney Harbour or on the 
Brisbane River. 

So, please send for the video and ac- 
companying information package and 
start organising in your local com- 
munities around this issue. Earth 
Firstlers wanting to get involved should 
contact Anita Smith, c/o RAN. She can 
link you with an E F ! rainforest contact . 

— John Seed 

RUBBER TAPPERS SHOT 
AFTER BID TO HALT 
DEFORESTATION 

Summer has started in the Brazilian 
Amazon. Cattle ranchers and land 
speculators have renewed the burning of 
the forests that last year rained ash upon 
cities and towns across the Amazon. This 
year, the rubber tappers (seringueiros) 
of Acre state are resisting deforestation. 
After peaceful initiatives by rubber tap- 
pers in Xapuri, Acre, to halt deforestation 
UNIDENTIFIED GUNMEN SHOT 
TWO, AND KILLED ONE RUBBER 
TAPPER IN AN ATTEMPT TO CRUSH 
THE RUBBER TAPPERS MOVEMENT 
IN DEFENSE OF THE FOREST 

On May 14, the Xapuri, Acre rubber 
tappers union demonstrated at Seringal 
(rubber estate) to halt unauthorized 
deforestation by a cattle rancher. The 
cattle rancher obtained a judicial order 
for Military Police to remove the demon- 
strating rubber tappers on May 20, and 
a license to deforest from the municipal 
office of the Brazilian Institute for 
Forestry Development (IBDF). 

On May 22, the seringueiros held a 
second demonstration. The rancher was 
clearcutting, clearing around streams, 
and cutting down rubber and Brazil nut 
trees, all of which acts are prohibited 
by Brazilian forest legislation. 

On May 24, the Institute for Amazon 
Studies, an environmental organization 
that works with the seringueiros, in- 
itiated a legal action against the cattle 
rancher and IBDF, alleging irregularities 
in the license. Chico Mendes, the local 
seringueiro leader who organized the 
demonstrations, and winner of the 
UNEP Global 500 award for his action 
in defense of the forest, began a hunger 
strike in protest. 

On May 25, 300 seringueiros from 
Xapuri occupied the IBDF office in their 
municipality, demanding a halt to the 
illegal deforestation threatening their 
livelihood. Simultaneously, the Brazilian 
Green party occupied the IBDF office 


1. roads for all users in the Poll Haven; 

2. increased grazing through “range im- 
provements”; 

3. opening area for mineral and oil and 
gas exploration and development; 

4. developing a commercial trail riding 
operation; 

5. building a staging area for ATVs (all- 
terrain vehicles); 

Additionally, it mentions the possible 
sale of public lands in the area, and says 
that the private sector will be given first 
opportunity to develop the area; i.e., it 
proposes private management of public 
lands. 

The following is a more appropriate 
alternative for the Poll Haven: 1. Return 
the white zone to the green zone. 

2. Reclaim all existing roads and build 
no more. 

3. Prohibit ATVs. 

5. Eliminate grazing by domestic stock. 

6. Freeze all dispositions of mineral and 
petroleum and natural gas rights. If 
there are any outstanding leases, the 
crown ought to purchase them. 

7. Allow no commercial or facility de- 
velopments within the planning area. 

8. Allow only horse logging, for local 
use; no commercial cutting. 

9. Purchase private lands within the 
planning area. 

These steps would protect the Water- 
ton Ecosystem as Canada’s Serengeti, 
one of the two or three most productive 
areas on the continent for large mam- 
mals. They would protect an area near 
an International Biosphere Reserve, 
one of only two in Canada, centered on 
Waterton and Glacier Parks, and near 
an area nominated for World Heritage 
Natural Site status. (Canada has only 
two designated World Heritage Sites.) 
The economic benefits would, in one 
cow’s lifetime, exceed all the so-called 
benefits that have accumulated from 
this area over its entire history. 
— Brian Horejsi 


in Rio de Janeiro, in solidarity with the 
seringueiros. 

On May 26, two rubber tappers in the 
IBDF office were shot by unidentified 
gunmen. Both were hospitalized in the 
state capital, Rio Branco. 

On May 27, Mary Helena Allegretti, 
president of the Institute for Amazon 
Studies, met with Acre Governor 
Flaviano Melo in Rio de Janeiro to ask 
for action to protect the rubber tappers 
and stop the deforestation. Melo, known 
internationally for his pro-environment 
stands and his support for the creation 
of “extractive reserves” for seringueiros 
in Acre, promised stop the deforestation. 
Melo later met with Chico Mendes and 
offered his support for the creation of 
an extractive reserve on Seringal 
Cachoeira. 

ON JUNE 18, IVAIR HIGINO DE 
ALMEIDA, XAPURI RURAL UNION 
MEMBER AND CANDIDATE TO THE 
CITY COUNCIL, WAS SHOT TO 
DEATH AS HE LEFT HIS HOUSE IN 
XAPURI. IT IS SUSPECTED THAT 
THE SAME PEOPLE ARE RESPONSI- 
BLE FOR IVAIR’S DEATH AS FOR 
THE EARLIER SHOOTINGS. NO ONE 
HAS BEEN INDICTED IN THE PRE- 
VIOUS SHOOTINGS. THESE CRIMES 
ARE A CLEAR ATTEMPT TO STOP 
THE RUBBER TAPPERS RESIS- 
TANCE TO DEFORESTATION AND 
CRUSH THEIR FIGHT FOR THEIR 
LAND RIGHTS. 

SEND LETTERS AND TELEXES 
REQUESTING AN IMMEDIATE IN- 
VESTIGATION OF THESE CRIMES, 
PUNISHMENT OF RESPONSIBLE 
PARTIES, AND CREATION OF AN EX- 
TRACTIVE RESERVE ON SERINGAL 
CACHOEIRA TO: 

ILMO. SR., FLAVIANO MELO, 
GOVERNADOR, PALACIO DO GOV- 
ERNADOR, 69.900 RIO BRANCO 
ACRE, BRAZIL 
TELEX NO. 391-682513 

— Rainforest Action Network, 300 
Broadway #28, SF, CA 94133 

PRESIDENT PROTECTS 
PRIMAL PEOPLE 

This past spring, the President of 
Columbia, Virgilio Barco, legalized ter- 
ritorial rights of Amazonian indigenous 
peoples within an additional six million 
hectares. In this way he completed 12 
million hectares of indigenous collective 
property in the Columbian Amazon, and 
consolidated a policy to protect the 
people and the ecosystem. 

— Rainforest Action Network 
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RAGs PLAN ACTIONS FOR 
PENAN 

In Australia in the past few months 
we’ve held demonstrations in support 
of the Penan tribe of Malaysia, and 
started four new Rainforest Action 
Groups. In the past in Australia, we 
gathered occasionally around the rain- 
forest issue by hundreds of people 
traveling sometimes thousands of miles 
to the Franklin River in Tasmania or 
to the Daintree in far north Queensland, 
and we had successes in protecting 
these areas. 

However, the success of the Earth 
First! local groups and Rainforest Action 
Groups in the US in pushing Burger 
King out of Costa Rica last summer has 
inspired us to change our tactics and 
set up our own RAGs - small, decen- 
tralised groups to have coordinated 
actions on rainforest issues. During an 
Earth First! rainforest roadshow I re- 
cently did - 30 gigs, from Brisbane to 
Melbourne - 300 people signed up for 
EF! direct actions. 

You’ll recall that 43 Penan were ar- 
rested last November and their block- 
ades dismantled as part of the Malaysian 
crack-down on dissidents. Their trial is 
scheduled for October 31. Rainforest 
groups will hold a series of actions 
around the world during World Rain- 
forest Week, October 9-16, and during 
the trial. 

I have brought with me to the US a 
fantastic video about the issue, and have 
been using it to raise money for the 
Penan. They are planning to start the 
blockades again, and we recently sent 
$1500 for food for the blockaders. At 
the Round River Rendezvous, an inter- 
national lawyer and Earth First!er 
agreed to research the case and go to 
Borneo for the trial. 

Each time I’ve screened the video so 
far, I’ve offered vhs copies of the video, 
at cost ($15) plus donation to the Penan, 
to anyone who agrees to show it to at 


least one other audience to raise money 
to feed blockaders. To obtain a copy, 
send $15 plus donation for the Penan 
to Rainforest Action Network, 300 
Broadway #28, San Francisco, CA 94133. 
Make cheques payable to Rainforest 
Action Network. 

The October actions will focus on the 
plight of the Penan and their forests to 
highlight what’s happening to rain- 
forests throughout the tropics and the 
tribal peoples that inhabit them. The 
reason that the Penan are losing their 
forests (at 7 sq km/day) is the hunger of 
the United States, Japan and Australia 
for rainforest timbers. The US (after 
Japan) is the second largest consumer 
of tropical rainforest timbers in the 
world. In Europe, FViends of the Earth 
- United Kingdom and other groups 
have been conducting a campaign to 
educate consumers about the conse- 
quences of their lumber choices. In 
many countries, this has reduced con- 
sumption of rainforest timber, and the 
Malaysians - as the largest exporters 
of tropical timbers in the world - are 
worried. In fact, a high-level delegation 
from Malaysia, including their Minister 
for Primary Industries, is now touring 
Europe to counter the “disinformation” 
that environmentalists have been 
spreading. 

Penan actions will happen in at least 
20 countries, outside Malaysian consu- 
lates, embassies, trade commissions, 
and.offices of the Malaysian Air System; 
and outside lumber merchants selling 
mahogany, teak, meranti and other 
tropical timbers. (A list of the offending 
timbers will be available from RAN 
shortly; write them.) As in the case of 
the “whopper-stopper” actions which 
pushed Burger King out of the rain- 
forests, simultaneous demonstrations 
around the world will attract media to 
the issue. In Australia we are planning 



EF! Directory 

The Earth First! Directory lists the contact points 
for the international Earth First! movement. It is divided into four sections: 
1) National EF! offices in the United States; 2) International contacts; 3) 
Active EF! Chapters or Groups; and 4) Contact persons where there is as yet 
no active EF! group. If you are interested in becoming active with the Earth 
First! movement, reach the folks listed for your area. 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal is an independent entity 
within the international Earth First! movement, and is not the newsletter of the 
Earth First! movement. It does, however, provide a forum for Earth First !ers 
around the world. This directory is provided as a service to independent EF! 
. groups. If you would like to be listed as a contact or as a group, PLEASE 
contact Bob Kaspar (305 N. Sixth St., Madison, WI 53704 (608)241-9426). Please 
send address changes or corrections to him also. If you do not have a phone 
number listed, please send it to him. Bob acts as coordinator for local EF! groups 
for the EF! movement. 

LOCAL NEWSLETTERS: Addresses marked with 
a produce either an Earth First! newsletter or 
regular mailings for their area or issue. Contact 
them directly to receive their newsletter or otherwise 
be on their mailing list. 


NATIONAL EF! 

EARTH FIRST ' JOURNAL 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
Earth First! 

FOB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

(602) 622-1371 

EARTH FIRST! JOURNAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS & TRINKETS 
POB 2358 

Lewiston, ME 04241 

EARTH FIRST! FOUNDATION 
POB 50681 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

EF! RAINFOREST ACTION * 

Bay Area Earth First! 

POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

EF! GRIZZLY BEAR TASK FORCE 
Western Office 
POB 6151 

Bozeman, MT 59715 

Eastern Office 
Rt 1, Box 232 
Parkersburg, WV 26101 

EF! BIODIVERSITY PROJECT * 
Jasper Carlton 
2365 Willard Road 
Parkersburg, WV 26101-9269 

PAW (PRESERVE APPALACHIAN 
WILDERNESS) 

Jamie Sayen 

RR 1, POB 132-A 

North Stratford, NH 03590 

(603) 636-2624 

EF! DIRECT ACTION FUND * 

Mike Roselle 
POB 210 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

Roger Featherstone 
Box DB 

Bisbee, AZ 85603 
(602)432-4145 

EF! WOLF ACTION NETWORK * 
Tom Skeclc 
HCR 79 
POB 1049 

C. uwley Reservoir, CA 93546 

EF! SPEAKERS BUREAU 
Bob Kaspar 
305 N. Sixth Street 
Madison, WI 537 Of 
(608)241-9426 

INTERNATIONAL 
EF! GROUPS 

AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Lismore 
New South Wales 2480 
Australia 

Marianne Heynemann 
1*0 Box 256 
Mitchem, 3132 
AUSTRALIA 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Paul Watson 
POB 48446 
Vancouver, BC 
V7X 1A2 CANADA 

(604) 688-SEAL 

ENGLAND 
Chris Laughton 
do 57 Wood Lane 
Greasby, Wirral, 

L49 ZPU 

ENGLAND, 1513187 
(051)606-0207 

Fearghuis McKay 

72 Middleton St. George 

Darlington 

Co. Durham DL2 1AD 
ENGLAND (0325) 332314 
( GreennetJEconet ) 

JAPAN 
Rick Davis 

400 Yamanashi-ken, Kofu-shi 
Saiwai-cho, 18-11 
Kofu, Japan 
(0552) 28-5386 

ONTARIO 
EF! Canada 
do M. Kaulbars 
2709 Regina St. 

Ottawa, ONT 
CANADA K1S 5B6 

PAKISTAN 
Bob & Phyllis Ripple 
Plot 45, A Street, Phase V 
Defence Housing Society 
Karachi, Pakistan 

SCOTLAND 
Grant Collie 
6 Mansfield Place 
Edinburgh, EH3 6LE 
Scotland 

UNITED KINGDOM 


SPAIN 

Marta Maranon 
Espalter 10 
Madrid 28014 
Spain 
91-239-5423 

LOCAL 

GROUPS 

ARIZONA EARTH FIRST! * 

Julia Swanson 

POB 3412 

Tucson, AZ 85722 

(602)792-2690 

Gristle 
POB 1525 
Prescott, AZ 86302 


CALIFORNIA EARTH FIRST! 
GROUPS 

CHICO EARTH FIRST! 

Michele Miller 
POB 5625 
Chico, CA 95927 
(916)894-7362 

EASTERN SIERRA EF! 

Sally Miller 
POB 22 

Lee Vining, CA 93541 
(619)647-6411 

LOS ANGELES EARTH FIRST! 

Peter Bralver 
13110 Bloomfield Street 
Sherman Oaks, CA 91423 
(818) 784-6176 

Valley Oaks EF! 

4346 Ventura Canyon #2 
Sherman Oaks, CA 91423 
(818) 905-0583 

NORTHCOAST EF! GROUPS 

Northcoast EF! 

POB 368 

Bayside, CA 95524 

Greg King (707)826-1621/9557 

Bill Devall (707)822-8136 

SONORA EF! 

Ron French 
16709 Estralita Dr. 

Sonora, CA 95370 
(209) 586-6439 

URIAH EF! 

Sequoia/Gary & Bette Ball 
POB 1415 
Ukiah, CA 95482 
(707)468-1660/468-1355 

South Humboldt EF! 

Darryl Cheroey 
do POB 34 
Garberville, CA 95440 
(707)923-2931/2913 


SAN DIEGO EARTH FIRST! 
Van Clothier 
POB 674 

Del Mar, CA 92014 
(619)481-6784 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY EF! * 
Karen Pickett 
POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

SANTA BARBARA EF! 

Tom Dudley 
POB 14124 

Santa Barbara, CA 93107 
(805)968-0128, 961-4203 (W) 

Lee- Dog Dyer 
939 Camino del Sur 
Goleta, CA 93117 
(805)685-7892 

SANTA CRUZ EF! * 

Karen DeBraal 
POB 344 

Santa Cruz, CA 95061 
(408)335-7768 

YO SEMITE EF! 

Tom Skeele 
POB 272 

Yosemite, CA 95389 
(209)379-2801 


COLORADO EARTH FIRST! * 
Walkabout Newsletter 
Box 1166 

Boulder, CO 80306 
Eric Holle 

1126 James Canyon Dr. 

Boulder, CO 80302 
(303)442-5518 

CSU Earth First! 

Box 708 
LSC CSU 

Ft. Collins, CO 80523 

CONNECTICUT EARTH FIRST! 
Connecticut College EF! 

Bruce Mac Laren & Sam Luebke 
Box 970 

Connecticut College 
New London, CT 06320 
(203)447-7627 


FLORIDA EARTH FIRST! * 

East Texas EF! 

MARYLAND 

Craegh Limpach 

Reed & Myra Noss 

Redwolf & Sassafras 

Leonard J. Kerpelman 

161 Courtland 

6820 SW 78th St. 

Rt 3, Box 113 

2403 W. Rogers 

Elyria, OH 44035 

Gainesville, FL 32608 

Cleveland, TX 77327 

Baltimore, MD 21209 

(216)366-9821 

(904)372-6255 

(713)592-7664 

(301)367-8855 

PENNSYLVANIA 

HAWAII EARTH FIRST! 

VERMONT EARTH FIRST! 

Western Maryland 

John McFarland 

Paul Faulstich 

Erik Sohlberg 

Dale England 

POB 179 

EWC Box 1265 

RR1, Box 80-A 

814 Stewart Ave #2 

Pt. Pleasant, PA 18950 

1777 East-West Rd 

East Corinth, VT 05040 

Cumberland, MD 21502 


Honolulu, HI 96848 

(802)439-6266 


David Hafer 

(808)955-3108 


MICHIGAN 

do Otzinachson 


VIRGINIA/DC EARTH FIRST! 

Mary Micefi 

POB 65 

MAINE EARTH FIRST! 

Robert F. Mueller 

Oakland University 

Lewisburg, PA 17837 

Gary Lawless 

Rt. 1 Box 250 

128 W. Hopkins 

(717)523-3107 

Gulf of Maine Books 

Staunton, VA 24401 

Pontiac, MI 48055 


61 Main St. 

(703)885-6983 

(313)332-9426 

Antoinette Dwinga 

Brunswick, ME 04011 



842 Library Ave. 

(207)729-5083 

Celeste Kennedy * 

MISSOURI 

Carnegie, PA 15106 


2257 Hatton St. 

Sue Skidmore 

(412)279-8911 

MIDWEST HEADWATERS EF! * 

Virginia Beach, VA 23451 

1364 S. Plaza 


Bob Kaspar 


Springfield, MO 65 804 

TENNESSEE 

305 N. Sixth St. 

WASHINGTON EARTH FIRST! * 

(417)882-2947 

Jeff & Kim Turner 

Madison, WI 53704 

Mitch Freedman 


1726 Forest Ave. 

(608)241-9426 

POB 2962 

Laurie Britz 

Knoxville, TN 37916 


Bellingham, WA 98227 

1258 Whitehawk 

(615)522-8521 

Hank Bruse 

(206)734-6419 

O’Fallon, MO 63366 


KA9TIF (short wave) 


(314)281-3952 

WASHINGTON 

235 Travis Drive 

Seattle EF! 


US Friends of the Wolf 

Wisconsin Rapids, WI 54494 

George Draffan 

NEW YORK 

USNW Support Office 

(715)423-5636 

POB 95316 

Gary Bennett 

Carl Schwamberger 


Seattle, WA 98145 

127 Vassar St 

3517 1/2 #7 Fremont Ave N 

Chicago Earth First! * 


Rochester, NY 14607 

Seattle, WA 98103 

POB 6424 

North Central WA EF! 

(716)461-0797 


Evanston, IL 60204 

Mike Jakubal 


WYOMING 

(312) 281-0599 - Gina 

POB 3566 

OHIO 

Magpie 


Wenatchee, WA 98807 

John Katko 

655 N Cedar 

Paul Rechten 


41953 Adelbert 

Laramie, WY 82070 

7405 Shields Rd. 

Shuksan EF! 

Elyria, OH 44035 

(307)745-4484 

Harvard, IL 60033 

David Helm 

(216)324-7522 


(815)943-4178 

POB 1731 




Twin Cities EF! 

213 W. 26th Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55404 
(612)879-0630 

MISSOURI EARTH FIRST! 
The Gateway EF! Tribe 
POB 1961 

St. Louis, MO 63111 
(314)752-5011 

Big River EF! 

POB 754 

High Ridge, MO 63049 
(314 ) 343-7756/285-3449 

MONTANA EARTH FIRST! * 
Yellowstone EF! 

Randall Restless 
Box 6151 

Bozeman, MT 59715 
(406)587-3356 


Ferndale, WA 98248 

Okanogan Highlands EF! 
POB 361 

Republic, WA 99166 

Columbia Plateau EF! 
Brian Barry 
913 S. 41st #17 
Yakima, WA 98908 
(509)965-2241 

Blue Mountain EF! 

Jed Smith & Hugh Glass 
POB 248 

College Place, WA 99324 

Olympic Peninsula EF! 
Robin McMillan 
POB 368 

Port Townsend, WA 98368 

Olympia EF! 

POB 10147 



Wild Rockies EF! 

Jake Jagoff 
834 Sherwood 
Missoula, MT 59802 
(406)549-248500 
( 406 )243-6273( w ) 

Jim Field 
POB 4786 

Missoula, MT 59806 
(406)549-6082 

NEW HAMPSHIRE EF! * 
Daniel Mackay 
POB 865 

Lincoln, NH 03251 
(603)745-3373 

NEW MEXICO EARTH FIRST! 

Brad Lagorio * 

2405 Meadow Rd SW 
Albuquerque, NM 87105 
(505)873-0299 

Ron Mitchell 
Route 14 Box 257B 
Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505)473-4203 

Rich Ryan 
456 Amado St. 

Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505)984-1097 

Claire Cochran 
POB 1184 

Rancho de Taos, NM 87557 
(505)758-9397 

NEW YORK EARTH FIRST! 
Long Island EF! * 

John Edsall & Linda Yuhas 
Box 455 

Plainview, NY 11803 
(516)924-4739 

Long Island EF! 

Box 2036 

Setauket, NY 11733 
(516)862-9450 

New York City EF! 

POB 20488 

Tompkins Square Station 
New York City, NY 10009 
(212)420-0621 

OHIO VALLEY EF! 
do Brian & Theresa Hagemann 
727 ML King Jr Dr #502 West 
Cincinnati, OH 45220 
(513)961-3660 

OREGON EARTH FIRST! 

POB 1437 
Merlin, OR 97532 

Portland EF! 

POB 13765 
Portland, OR 97213 

Northwest Direct Action Group 
POB 13765 
Portland, OR 97213 

S. Willamette EF! 

Barry Geiken 
POB 3499 
Eugene, OR 97403 
(503) 998-6890 

TEXAS EARTH FIRST! * 
Barbara Dugelby 
POB 7292 
University Station 
Austin, TX 78713 
(512)441-4288 

Austin Earth First! 

Jean Crawford 
POB 7292 
University Station 
Austin, TX 78713 
(512)459-8833 


Olympia, WA 98502 

LOCAL 

CONTACTS 

ARKANSAS 
Jerry Price 
Rt. 2 

Pettigrew, AR 72757 
(501)521-7799 

CALIFORNIA 
Dakota Sid Clifford 
15440 St. Hwy 174 
Grass Valley, CA 95945 
(916)273-7186 

UC Santa Cruz 
Rob & Kim Burton 
H-17 Koshland Way 
Santa Cruz, CA 95064 
( 408)425-1383 

Chuck Youmans 

3105 Prefumo Canyon Road 

San Luis Obispo, CA 93401 

Madeleine von Laue 
1020 Bryant 
Palo Alto, CA 94301 
(415)323-3843 

CONNECTICUT 
Mary Lou Sapone 
POB 3355 

Danbury, CT 06813-3355 

Larry Block 
151 Paul Place 
Fairfield, CT 06430 
(203)254-3646 

DELAWARE/MARYLAND 
Greg DeCowsky 
Campaign Against 
Ocean Waste Disposal 
POB 831 

Newark, DE 19715-0831 
(301)275-8091 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
David J. Intirone 
POB 44330 

Washington, DC 20026-4330 
(202)54 7- 1 196( w )/544-5467(h ) 

FLORIDA 

Black Rhino Vegetarian Soc. 
MaVynee O. Betsch 
Rt 3, Box 292 
American Beach, FL 32034 

PAN 

do 1507 Edgevaie Rd 
Fort Pierce, FL 33482 
(305)466-0833 

IDAHO 

Kay Morris 

516 E. Highland View 

Boise, ID 83702 

(208)345-5718 

ILLINOIS 

EF! Edwardsville 

Ramin & Sarah 

110 N. Main, Suite 201 

Edwardsville, IL 62025 

(618)692-1603 

INDIANA 

Marijean Stephenson 
3415 Stone Road 
Marion, IN 46953 
(317)674-5670 

Jenifer Traas 
POB 7002 

Terre Haute, IN 47802 
(812)232-6259 

IOWA 

John Christensen 
RR1 

Storm Lake, IA 50588 


USUAL DISGUSTING 
PLEA FOR MONEY 

The Earth First! movement runs on 
your financial support. We don’t need 
as much as other groups since we are 
grassroots, volunteer, decentralized 
and have low overhead. Moreover, you 
get to select where your hard-earned 
money goes. Don’t send your contri- 
butions to this newspaper, send them 
directly to one of these hard working 
groups: 

♦Earth First! Foundation, POB 
50681, Tucson, AZ 85703 
(contributions to the Foundation are 
tax-deductible) 

*Arizona Earth First!, POB 3412, 
Tucson, AZ 85722 

♦Bay Area Earth First!, POB 83, 
Canyon, CA 94516 

*EF! Biodiversity Project, Jasper 
Carlton, 2365 Willard Road, Parkers- 
burg, WV 26101-9269 (Contributions to 
the EF! Foundation earmarked for the 
Biodiversity Project are tax-deductible. ) 

*Colorado Earth First!, Box 1166, 
Boulder, CO 80306 
*FIorida Earth First!, 6820 SW 78th 
St., Gainesville, FL 32608 
♦Grazing Task Force, POB 5784, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

♦Humboldt County Earth First!, 
POB 34, Garberville, CA 95440 
♦Los Angeles Earth First!, 13110 
Bloomfield St, Sherman Oaks, CA 
91423 

♦Midwest Headwaters Earth First!, 
POB 516, Stevens Point, WI 54481 
♦Montana Earth First!, Box 6151, 
Bozeman, MT 59715 
♦New Mexico Earth First!, 456 
Amado St, Santa Fe, NM 87501 
♦Nomadic Action Group, POB 210, 
Canyon, CA 94516 

♦Northwest Direct Action Group, 
POB 13765, Portland, OR 97213 
♦Oregon Earth First!, POB 1437, 
Merlin, OR 97532 

♦PAW (Preserve Appalachian Wilder- 
ness), RR 1, Box 132-A, North Stratford, 
NH 03590 

♦Portland Earth First!, POB 13765, 
Portland, OR 97213 
♦Santa Cruz Earth First!, POB 344, 
Santa Cruz, CA95061 
♦Texas Earth First!, POB 7292, Uni- 
versity Station, Austin, TX 78713 
♦Washington Earth First!, POB 
2962, Bellingham, WA 98227 
♦Wolf Action Network, POB 272, 
Yosemite, CA 95389 
This fundraising appeal is placed as .a 
service to the Earth First! movement. 
THANK YOU for your support! 
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*ARIZONA/NEW MEXICO RE- 
GIONAL RENDEZVOUS. Tucson 
Earth First! is organizing a regional 
rendezvous on Mt Graham for Labor 
Day weekend, September 3-6. The pro- 
posed astrophysical development on Mt 
Graham and wolf reintroduction will 
be the main subjects of discussion. 
Mt Graham (Pinaleno Mountains) is 
located in southeast Arizona near the 
town of Safford. 

♦ALASKA TASK FORCE. At the 
Rendezvous, EF.'ers formed an Alaska 
Task Force. They are planning a nation- 
ally coordinated day of action for Alaska, 
specifically, for Arctic National Wildlife 
Refuge and Tongass National Forest. For 
information, contact AK Task Force, POB 
1019, San Rafael, CA 94915 (415-421-4581). 

♦MIDWEST REGIONAL COUNCIL. 

July 1, 1988: The RRR. The sun is 
going down; bagpipe music drifts over 
the hill. Tents dot the hillsides. Smoke 
drifts from a campfire. Singing begins. 
It reminds me that we are indeed a tribe. 

Fighting for our own bioregion can be 
a lonely undertaking. The RRR reminds 
us that we are part of something bigger. 
We need that feeling when we leave; it’s 
not enough to be together once a year. 


So, with that in mind, let’s talk about 
a structure to bring us together more 
often when we need to discuss issues 
and strategies. Let’s borrow from older 
cultures. Let us look at a regional tribal 
council. 

This can mean a group of people com- 
prised of representatives from each local 
EF! group in a bioregion. Let us look 
at the Midwest. The region could include 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, 
Indiana, Iowa, and Missouri. In this 
region there are fledgling Earth First! 
groups needing a way to meet and dis- 
cuss mutual needs, including funding, 
mediation, and outreach (EF! perfor- 
mances). New groups may be unsure of 
what Earth First! means in their region. 
The council could create a policy state- 
ment for Earth First! in the region. 

The structure (if any) of the Midwest 
council will be determined when we all 
meet in Wisconsin in late September. We 
will probably draw from the Native 
American tradition. Each local EF! 
group will have a voice on the council 
but there will be no obligation to join. 

If you live in the Midwest and want 
details of plans, contact Bob Kaspar 
(305 Sixth Street, Madison, WI 53704; 
608-241-9426). Read the Journal for a 
report of what happened. 

— Roger Featherstone 
and Bob Kaspar 


*CA EF! RENDEZVOUS. The 
California Earth First! Rendezvous 
this year will occur at Oak Bottom 
Campground, on the edge of the 
214,500 acre Marble Mountain Wilder- 
ness, in Trinity County’s Klamath 
National Forest, September 16-18 (half 
moon). Humboldt County EF!ers, who 
for the past two years have battled 
MAXXAM’s old growth redwood liquida- 
tion, will host this year’s rendezvous. 
This site is close to the NO-GO Road, 
the threatened redwoods, and threat- 
ened Forest Service old growth. Work- 
shops will cover the redwoods, G-0 
Road, reintroduction of Grizzlies into 
the Marble Mountains, etc. A fee of 
$10 is requested. 

To get there from the south: take US 
Interstate 5 or US 101 north to Highway 
299, which connects at Willow Creek 
with Hwy 96. Take 96 north to Somes 
Bar, then go east approximately three 
miles on Salmon River Rd to Oak Bottom 
Camp. From the north: again take 101 
or 5, but connect with Hwy 96 just south 
of Henley, and proceed to Somes Bar. 

Performers and speakers, please con- 
tact us immediately to confirm your place 
at the rally. If interested in conducting 
a workshop, contact us now: EF!, POB 
455, Bayside, CA 95524 (707-826-1621). 
We will send a map upon request. 

♦OVERGRAZING SLIDE SHOW 
AVAILABLE. A new slide show, “The 
Eating of the West, ” graphically displays 
the devastation of Western public lands 
at the hands (and hooves) of the livestock 
industry. The show consists of over 100 
slides from National Forests, National 
Wildlife Refuges, and BLM lands which 
portray the shocking magnitude of the 
problems caused by grazing: soil loss, 
habitat reduction, trapping and “predator 
control,” species loss, arroyo formation 
and water pollution. The slide show comes 
with a written script and is rented at cost, 
$10. Free copies of a 48-page tabloid on 
the environmental damage caused by 
livestock are also available. Send money 
and the date you need the show to: 
Earth First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 
85703. Please include the name and 
phone number of a contact person, 
along with alternate dates. “The Eating 
of the West” was funded by donations 
to Lynn Jacobs and the Earth First! 
Foundation. 

♦WORLD RAINFOREST WEEK; 
October 9-16. Local EF! groups are 
urged to hold protests in their area. For 
information, see John Seed’s article in 
this issue, and contact Anita Smith, 
Rainforest Action Network, 300 Broad- 
way #28, San Francisco, CA 94133; 415- 
398-4404. Following Rainforest Week, 
protests, will be held throughout the 
world on behalf of the Penan people and 
their threatened rainforest, beginning 
on October 31 to coincide with the 


♦BIG WILDERNESS IN THE EAST, 
A DEEP ECOLOGY PERSPECTIVE. 
The First Eastern Big Wilderness Con- 
ference will be held September 17-18, at 
James Madison University, Chandler 
Hall, Harrisonburg, Virginia. Addres- 
sing scientific, philosophical, and poetic 
perspectives on wilderness, speakers 
will include Dave Foreman, Gary 
Lawless, Reed Noss, Jamie Sayen, 
David Wheeler, Barbara Dugelby, and 
Virginians for Wilderness represen- 
tatives. 

Camping is available at Home Quarry 
and other George Washington National 
Forest campgrounds. (For a list of 
campgrounds, write Forest Supervisor, 
GWNF, 210 Federal Bldg, Harrisonburg, 
VA 22801.) For those soft and affluent, 
Howard Johnson Lodge is off 1-81 at exit 
63 (nationwide 800-654-2000; local 703- 
434-6771). Regency Motor Inn is off 1-81 
at exit 63 (703-433-9353). Conference 
registration is $10, or $15 at door. Make 
check payable to Virginians for Wilderness 
and send to: RF Mueller, Rt.l Box 250, 
Staunton, VA 24401; 703-885-6983. 

♦ECOLOGY ANTHOLOGY. We’re 
compiling an anthology of ecological 
poetry and are especially interested in 
poets with a deep ecology vision. If 
you’d like to have work/play/celebration 
considered for inclusion, send submis- 
sions to Larry Hartsfield, English Dept, 
Ft Lewis College, Durango, CO 81301. 
Please limit submissions to 10 poems or 
fewer and include an SASE. 

♦FOREMAN’S SPEAKING 

SCHEDULE. Scheduled speeches by 
Dave Foreman this fall include: El Paso, 
Texas, Sierra Club Conference, Sept. 10; 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, James Madison 
University, Eastern Big Wilderness Con- 
ference, Sept. 17-18; Ukiah, California, 
Mendocino Environmental Fair, Sep- 
tember 25; Kansas City, Missouri, Travel 
Writers Convention, October 2. 

♦EARTH FIRST! SPEAKERS 
BUREAU. The EF! Speakers Bureau 
has arrived! The Bureau is comprised 
of 38 individuals — speakers, poets, 
and musicians — who wish to 

bring their message and spirit to Earth 
First !ers and the general public. The 
Bureau has been creeping along without 
publicity, but that situation has been rec- 
tified by the publication of the Speakers 
Bureau brochure. You can help spread 
the word of the EF! movement by 
sending us the names and addresses 
of environmental groups, civic organi- 
zations, or others who organize public 
speeches, poetry readings, or concerts. 
If you want a touring EF!er to stop 
in your town, contact the Earth First! 
Speakers Bureau, 305 N Sixth St, 
Madison, WI 53704; 608-241-9426. 



EQUAL RIGHTS 

FOR ALL SPECIES! 

EARTH FIRST! BIODIVERSITY TASK FORCE 


BIODIVERSITY 

Bumper stickers are only $1.50 each, 
or dig deeper and help us aggressively 
protect lesser known wildlife species, 
communities of species, and the biological 
integrity of natural ecosystems in this 
country. EARTH FIRST! BIODIVER- 
SITY PROJECT, 2365 Willard Road, 
Parkersburg, WV 26101. 


GIVE A SNAKE 
*%A BREAKS 

STOP RATTLESNAKE ROUND - UPS 

EARTH FIRST! BIODIVERSITY TASK FORCE 


WOLVES FOR A 
GREATER 
YELLOWSTONE 

EARTH FIRST! BIODIVERSITY TASK FORCE 






STOP 

RAINFOREST 

DESTRUCTION 


BOYCOTT 

RAINFOREST 


A Rainforest T-shirt 
with a message! 

5 color on white 100% cotton 
Beefy-T 

LI ppd — send check to: 

Texas Earth First! 

POB 7292 
Austin, TX 78713 


Penan’s trial. 

Order directly from local groups; 
not from Tucson! 



A MESSAGE FOR 
THE BREEDERS 

Available in baby pale or shocking 
hot pink. Specify which. $1 for roll 
of ten. Proceeds to EF! 

POB 3005 
Chico, CA 95927 



Forever Wild Is an exciting- new publication which 
proposes an S.2 million acre ecosystem wilderness in the 
North Cascades of Washington and British Columbia. This 
book, which includes the writings of several Earth FirstAers, 
is the most comprehensive approach to the conservation of an 
area ever attempted. It brings together: deep ecology, deep 
culture, local human history, geogr aphy/ecology , American 
Indian issues, conservation biology, and ecosystem, cultural 
resources, and wilderness management into a condensed, hard- 
hitting 100 page text (includes a 150-listing bibliography). 

Forever Wild is useful both as an educational text and as 
a model for your own wilderness proposals. It is also good 
reading. 

now available from Washington Earth First! and the 
Mountain Hemlock Press 
P.O. Box 2962 
Bellingham, WA 98227 

$11. 50/copy (includes postage) 
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Activists in Goa recently bombarded 
tourist buses with cow dung and rotten 
fish and eggs, to suggest that the tourists 
return home. Commandos of the Jagmt 
Goencharanchi Fauz — JGF, Vigilant 
Goans’ Army — met this year’s first plane- 
- load of West German tourists with these 
prizes as part of their fight against the 
invasion of the tourist industry in their 
land. Goa, a former district in Portuguese 
India, annexed by India in 1961, on the 
Arabian Sea 250 miles south of Bombay, 
attracts wealthy travelers due to its beauty. 
The activists distributed brochures to 
tourists explaining why they were not wel- 
come: The luxury hotels being built - with 
support from the Goan government - de- 
prive fisherfolk of access to the seashore, 
rob farmers of their lands, and expropriate 
villagers’ water (consuming up to 66,000 
gallons a day per hotel) for pools, lawns, 
and other extravagances. The activists 
have succeeded in forcing the government 
to reconsider its ill-conceived tourism 
master plan. ( Contours : The quarterly 
newsletter of the Ecumenical Coalition on 
Third World Tourism, vol 3 #5, 3-88; PO 
Box 24, Chorakhebua, Bangkok, 10230 
THAILAND) 

Feral Pigs Total Military Jet 

June 9 at Jacksonville International 
Airport, 2 feral pigs (common in Florida), 
sneaked through a fence, trotted onto 
the runway, placed themselves in the 
path of a landing $16 million F-16 fighter, 
and became martyrs. The pigs were 
crushed, the pilot ejected, and the Air 
National Guard jet was rendered scrap 
by a group of trees astride the runway. 
{Lexington Herald, 6-10-88). 

Read The American Tree Farmer 

That is, if you wish for occasional guf- 
faws at the expense of “foresters,” read 
said periodical. The March-April issue 
included an editorial by editor Luke 
Popovich, in defense of his previous 
editorial in defense of the Forest Service, 
beneath which was a photo of a logging 
road, down which a solemn figure strode, 
with a gem of a caption: “A forest without 
roads is like a restaurant with no kitchen.” 

Pet Lions Hunted in Texas 

Dayton, Texas, taxidermist Larry 
Wilburn has been organizing African 
Lion hunts on his property near Houston. 
Midland geologist Fred Gist has been leas- 
ing Lions “as pets,” breeding them, then 
using the offspring as safari prey on his 
property in Burnet County. These crimes 
against African Lions are not crimes 
under Texas law. So far, Wilburn and Gist 
have conducted the artificial hunts with 
impunity, excepting that Wilburn was 
fined $50 for littering federal land after 
two of his Lions wandered off his tidal 
island property and onto federal land near 
the Wallisville Reservoir, where they be- 
came litter, in the eyes of the law, when 
they became corpses. Wilburn was charged 
with removing the Lion carcasses as well 
as those of the goats used to lure the 
Lions. Gist has 40 more Lions. He charges 
$2000-3500 per hunt. He says if animal 
groups try to stop his hunts, he’ll 
euthanize the cats. PC Hanes of Central 
Texas Wildlife Enterprises (POB 15223, 
Austin, TX 78761) further explains the 
problem: 

“Canned hunts will become increasingly 
popular. Lions breed readily in captivity, 
live 20 or more years, and become unsuit- 
.ble as pets long before that. No license 
3 required to own a lion or exotic pet. 
Licenses are issued to exhibitors, breed- 
ers and those who sell exotics, but are 
not required of those who want the thrill 
of owning a big cat. The people who keep 
exotic pet breeders in business do not look 
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at the long-term situation . . . 

“Zoos won’t take unwanted pets. . . . 
Zoos are using birth control implants to 
limit their populations. In the past, they 
had to euthanize excess animals. A hand- 
raised big cat has no identity as a big 
cat. It has imprinted on human beings 
and will not fit into a wild pride or a 
zoo population. It has no place to go. . . 
except to someone like Larry Wilburn 
or Fred Gist, who might buy it for $500 
to set it up for a hunter’s gun. The hunter 
pays a lot more, but he gets a guaranteed 
trophy . . . 

“The roots of the problem must be at- 
tacked. Strict legislation regarding the 
breeding and selling of exotic animals is 
needed. Even more than that, people 
must be educated. ...” 

Hanes suggests the following actions 
for readers: Write letters of protest to 
Fred Gist: 2001 Gulf Ave, Midland, TX 
79705. Write the US Department of Ag- 
riculture (Washington, DC 20250) and 
ask them to promote their Model State 
Legislation for Captive Exotic Animals. 
Write your state legislators and ask them 
to obtain a copy of the Model Legislation 
and enact it in your state. Ask them to ban 
“canned hunts” and guaranteed trophies. 

Aussie Loggers Offer Tours 

An Australian logging company has 
commenced what must be one of the more 
tasteless business activities in Australia: 
L.V. Dohnt & Co. Pty. Ltd. (POB 70, 
Nagwarry, South Australia, 5277) now 
offers “forestry logging tours” through 
its felled forests in the comfort of an air 
conditioned 4X4 Toyota Landcruiser. 
Half day tours cost $25 at their 
Nangwarry site 32 kilometers north of 
Mt Gambier on the highway to Adelaide. 
Children may enrich their knowledge of 
forests for only half that price! ( The 
Weekly Times [Australia], 5-18) 

Charly Tuna Frees Dolphins 

As reported previously here in NNN, 
the US Navy has been training Bottle- 
nosed Dolphins for mine-sweeping oper- 
ations in the Persian Gulf. Last fall, 
when one of the six known to have been 
sent died of “bronchial pneumonia pre- 
cipitated by a bacterial infection,” con- 
cerned persons worldwide, including 
Libya’s leader Moammar Kadaffi, con- 
demned the US military’s exploitation 
of dolphins. Flouting Libya’s well- 
founded misgivings, the US Navy has 
continued its cetacean militarization ac- 
tivities in San Diego Bay, California, at 
the Naval Ocean Systems Center (NOSC). 
Finally, this May, an animal defender 
took direct action against this perverse 
activity. An NOSC spokesman, apparently 
not likewise convinced of the contumacity 
of the activity, described the action: 
“Sometime between 7:30 PM on May 22 
and 5:30 AM on May 23, four dolphin 
enclosures. . . were damaged by vandals. 
The five dolphins living in the enclosure 
remained in the immediate vicinity until 
their trainers came to work and replaced 
the damaged nets. The dolphins swam 
back into their enclosures. The incident 
is being investigated by the Naval 
Investigative Service.” 

One “Charly Tuna of RainBoWarriors” 
sent a letter claiming responsibility for 
the action. Charly stated: “Attempts 
were made this weekend to free navy 
dolphins from their training facility on 
Subase Pt Loma as a memorial to an 
animal who died while serving in the 
Persian Gulf and to protest that project 
because it jeopardizes dolphin lives. . .” 
The letter also criticized Seaco Inc, 
under contract to train dolphins for the 
Navy, for trapping and drowning San 
Diego Bay Sea Lions who swim into nets 
around the dolphin compound. ( San 
Diego Reader, 6-16) 

NWF Sued for Selling Out 

A retired Virginia doctor is suing the 
National Wildlife Federation to save 357 
acres of land he donated in 1975 to the 
Federation as a bird sanctuary. NWF 
sold the sanctuary in 1986 for $8.5 million 


to a developer who intends to build 1350 
housing units there. The doctor claims 
that NWF leaders have shifted the group’s 
focus from conservation to lobbying and 
advocacy. National Wildlife Federation 
calls itself the largest conservation 
organization in the US, with over 4.5 
million members and supporters. It has 
a $63 million annual budget, and a highly 
paid professional staff. In recent years, 
many conservationists have criticized 
NWF for being little more than a sports- 
men’s lobby. (“Rural Futures,” a Publi- 
cation of New York State Legislative 
Commission on Rural Resources, Legis- 
lative Bldg, Albany, NY 12247) 

OR Jaycees Promote Deforestation 

The Oregon Log Truck is an 18- wheeler 
with a huge tree corpse as its cargo 
which travels the highways to promote 
logging in Oregon and promote the 
Jaycees organization (sounds presump- 
tuous; do its members consider them- 
selves messianic?). The Log Truck has 
been an Oregon Jaycees project since 
1955. This year, the truck visited the Na- 
tional Jaycee Convention in Richmond, 
Virginia, after participating in the Central 
Oregon Timber Carnival Parade in 
Prineville in May. Its victim this year 
was a Douglas-fir 500 years old. The 41 
foot section chosen as cargo weighs 
45,000 pounds and has 8000 board feet 
of lumber. {The Redmond Spokesman, 
5-18; not responsible for comments in- 
sinuating haughtiness on the part of 
“Jaycees”) 

Eagle Scat Snuffs Power 

Gunnison, Colorado, power company 
officials have, after laborious searching 
by helicopter, attributed a rash of re- 
cent electric outages to eagles. Eagles 
have been perching and defecating on 
Gunnison area powerlines. The accum- 
ulation of eagle droppings on glass 
insulators contaminated the ground sys- 
tem and knocked out power for brief 
spells. An official with the Western Area 
Power Association’s Montrose office 
explained: “If you get that path contami- 
nated and you get a little moisture with 
it, it will arc to ground and away she 
goes.” Whether the eagles caused these 
power failures of their own volition 
remains uncertain. 

Mushy Wood Buries Workers 

Weyerhaueser has earned more bad 
press, but this time not for clearing trees 
so much as for smothering workers. In 
May at the Weyerhaueser plant in New 
Bum, North Carolina, a pulp storage 
tank ruptured, dumping its contents 
upon eight workers. The contents were 
a mixture of wood fibers, water, and 
bleach, giving the victims the sensation 
of being swallowed by oatmeal, a reversal 
of usual roles. Seven of the workers buried 
were hurt, three critically, and an eighth 
suffered a heart attack while trying to 
extract the others from the mush. {Seattle 
Times, 5-18) 

TX Zoo Will Spare Tiger 

Last issue we reported that a Tiger in 
the Houston Zoo smashed through a re- 
inforced window and killed a zookeeper. 
That story may not have the sad ending we 
feared. Zoo officials recently announced 
that they would not kill the Tiger. 

Deer Attack Yosemite Tourons 

With predator populations low, the Mule 
Deer population in Yosemite National 
Park has been high enough in recent years 
to exacerbate stress within the herds, 
stress that is occasionally vented on its 
proper source — human visitors, or 
“tourons” as they have been unflatteringly 
called by disgruntled Park rangers. While 
rangers can convince tourons that Black 
Bears pose possible threats to their safety, 
they find it hard to convince tourons that 
the same is true of Mule Deer. Yet the 
one wildlife-caused human fatality in 
Yosemite’s Park’s history occurred at the 
hooves of a deer. In 1977, a boy feeding 
a deer ungraciously tried to withdraw the 
bag of foo<j. The peeved ungulate knocked 
the boy down and stabbed him with his 
antlers. Last fall, with deer particularly 
edgy because of a long dry season, five 


Yosemite visitors who imprudently ap- 
proached deer were badly slashed by 
hooves and antlers, and dozens of minor 
attacks took place. Like deer, squirrels 
are oft fed by naive tourists, and they 
too cause more injuries than such feared 
creatures as Black Bears, Bobcats and 
Mountain Lions. Unfortunately, many 
tourons refuse to stop feeding wild 
animals, so such attacks will continue. 
However, though most wildlife-related 
injuries result from tourists feeding the 
animals, one case last fall shocked 
rangers: A buek gratuitously charged 
headlong into man sitting on a stump in 
a meadow, unceremoniously unseating 
him. {Rapid City Journal, 3-5) 

Whales Sink Yacht 

In June, a whale pod of 20 attacked 
and sank a 25 foot yacht, captained by an 
Englishman competing in the Carlsberg 
trans- Atlantic race. The boat, then 1000 
miles west of England, quickly sank; the 
Englishman did not, however, and was 
able to reach his dinghy and drift safely 
until rescued by a cargo ship. Apparently, 
the whales perceived the yacht as a 
threat to their young. {Arizona, Daily 
Star, 6-15) 

Crocodiles Consume 5 Zambians 

The southern African nation of Zambia 
has a human population growth rate of 
almost 3% a year. At a 3% rate, a popu- 
lation doubles in about 23 years. This 
bodes ill for Zambian wildlife, including 
the Nile Crocodile, which has already 
lost much of its habitat throughout south- 
ern and eastern Africa. Reports from 
Zambia’s capital of Lusaka suggest that 
crocodiles in the Kafue River are fighting 
for their remaining space. They are at- 
tacking several people a week and have 
eaten five so far this year. Villagers in 
the central Copperbelt province have 
asked authorities to shoot the crocodiles. 
(. Desert News, 3-4) 

Would Henry David Burn A Dozer? 

Probably several of them; for indeed, 
the machines have commenced desecra- 
tion of his beloved woods, in preparation 
for a 147,000 square foot office park, 700 
yards from Walden Pond. Developers plan 
to build a 251 unit apartment complex, 
as well as Concord Office Park, in the 
1000 plus acre Walden Woods in Mas- 
sachusetts. Walden Pond and bordering 
land have been designated by the state 
as a 411 acre reservation, offering sum- 
mer swimming, and some parts of the 
Walden Woods are protected as conser- 
vation land or by private landowners. 
However, other parts of the Woods are 
unprotected and will soon be sacrificed to 
alleviate Concord’s alleged housing short- 
age. The housing complex, unless local 
conservationists succeed in stopping its 
construction, will be built near Fairhaven 
Hill, one of Thoreau’s favorite haunts. The 
landowner, Philip DeNormandie, who 
obtained the town’s permission to build 
the housing complex, is an absentee 
owner, residing in Cambridge. (SF 
Chronicle, 6-9) 

Creatures Assail Intruders 

A small alternative magazine, View 
from the Ledge (POB 7141, DC 20037) 
reported the following stirrings among 
the animal community: A 20 pound fish 
leaped into a boat on the Delaware River, 
injuring its occupant, a Philadelphia 
woman. Down in the Gulf of Mexico, a 
250 pound fish repeated the action, land- 
ing on a five year old boy. Far to the 
northwest, a mouse dealt similarly with 
a human intruder. The diminutive rodent 
emerged suddenly from a dashboard vent 
in a car hurtling down a highway, and 
leaped upon the driver’s chest. The 
driver lost control and swerved off the 
road and into the snow. 


Culinary Utilization of Fruit Bats 
Proposed 

Among the most despised creatures 
in Northern Territory, Australia, are 
fruit bats (of which there are many 
species). Because of this, and Northern 
Territory’s perceived need for export 
earnings, NT’s Minister for Labour and 
Administrative Service, Mr McCarthy, 
was delighted recently to learn that 
these nocturnal tropical fruit eaters are 
considered a delicacy by many Pacific 
Islanders. McCarthy has thus proposed 
a study to assess the feasibility of export- 
ing NT’s fruit bats to Guam, where local 
fruit bats have declined in numbers. Let- 
ters in opposition to this plan should be 
sent to Parliament House, Darwin, 5790, 
AUSTRALIA. {The Australian, 5-21) 



THE ROLE OF CONSERVATION 
BIOLOGY IN FLORIDA 


by The Elephant Man 

Even if all pollution were to cease 
today, the existing toxic residues and 
strip-mining scars from man’s present 
and past environmental sins would con- 
tinue to haunt Earth for millions of 
years. Development here in Florida is 
accelerating, with nearly 1000 people a 
day moving permanently into the state 
and no end for this trend in sight. Al- 
though conservationists properly worry 
about tropical deforestation, deforesta- 
tion in Florida is proceeding at a rate 
higher than that of many tropical coun- 
tries, and higher than the average for 
all tropical countries combined! Many 
of Florida’s native vertebrates are listed 
as Endangered or Threatened, and vir- 
tually the entire native biota of the re- 
gion is jeopardized by human-related 
environmental impacts. 

Human : overkill has yet to be elimi- 
nated in the southeastern United 
States. Some native species of the 
Southeast, such as the Gopher Tortoise 
( Gopherus polyphemus), are under 
threat of local and even regional extinc- 
tion due to perpetuation of so-called 
“traditional” hunting. The characteris- 
tic burrows of the Gopher Tortoise are 
a critical resource for many commensals 
including the Gopher Frog ( Rana 
areolata), the Florida Mouse ( Peromys - 
cus floridanus), the Eastern 
Diamondback Rattlesnake ( Crotalis 
adamanteus), and several endemic in- 
vertebrates. For this reason, the 
Gopher Tortoise is a keystone species 
or ecological avatar of the pine sandhill 
and scrub communities in the South- 
east. 

Although listed as a “Species of Spe- 
cial Concern” by the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, Gopher 
Tortoises are poached for food, and 
hunting of tortoises is legally permitted 
without a license (three-month season, 
two per day bag limit) by the state of 
Florida. This modern-day human over- 
kill of tortoise populations is exacer- 
bated by the continuing fragmentation 
and conversion of remaining habitat 
throughout the present range of the 
species. A demand for tortoise meat in 
certain segments of southern society 
has resulted in the extermination of 
many local tortoise populations. Florida 
tortoises are often sold out-of-state for 
human consumption. The view of tor- 
toises as a “regional delicacy” has been 
perpetuated by a newspaper article of 
last year from Tallahassee which 
thoughtfully provided a recipe for tor- 
toise stew, apparently in the hope of 
winning new converts to the ancient 
sport of tortoise chopping. 

Reevaluation of the legal status of 
Gopherus polyphemus is essential. Low 
reproduction and recruitment rates in 
conjunction with an accelerating loss of 
habitat to development threaten many 
local populations in Florida, as the up- 
land sites often favored by Gopher Tor- 
toises are also preferred by humans for 
residential and commercial construc- 
tion. At present, habitat conservation 
efforts (however meager) are under- 
mined by the continued open hunting 
season. Florida Earth First! has made 
closure of the tortoise hunt a priority, 
and along with the Gopher Tortoise 
Council has initiated a letter-writing 
drive (see Samhain 87). Fortunately, 
the state biologist responsible for tor- 
toises has also finally recommended clo- 
sure, so chances are good that this 
year’s hunt will be the last. If the state 
fails to close the hunt, Florida EF! will 
pursue more direct actions. 

Even with a closed season, poaching 
of Gopher Tortoises will undoubtedly 
continue as long as there is a market 
for tortoise meat in the cities and towns 
of the Southeast. In a similar situation 
in many western states, the growing 
urban market for new traditional-style 
Amerindian art and artifacts has gener- 
ated extensive black market trade in 
bear claws, eagle feathers, eagle talons, 
and similar wildlife products. At the 
same time, in an issue which unfortu- 
nately cannot be divorced from the il- 
legal trade in Endangered species prod- 
ucts, Amerindians are claiming the 
right to kill Endangered species such 
as Bald Eagles and Panthers on tribal 


lands regardless of statutory protection 
at the state, federal, or international 
levels. Charges against James Billie, 
the Seminole Chief who murdered a 
Florida Panther a few years ago, were 
recently dropped by the Justice Depart- 
ment. Legal questions aside, there is 
no justification for the extinction or de- 
cimation of any relict population of 
North American wildlife for any reason. 

In addition to human predation, the 
internal dynamics of landscapes and 
their constituent species’ populations is 
of paramount importance to ecosystem 
conservation planning. In the long- 
term, even large (5000 square kilome- 
ters or more) nature preserves must be 
redesigned to connect sites within a 
given region. This permits the dispersal 
of organisms across the landscape in 
times of climatic and other stress. Only 
thus can biotic preserves be established 
which will serve as havens for native 
biotas into the indefinite future. The 
interaction of large preserve areas 
through functional networks of habitat 
corridors is essential for achieving this 
goal. 


The Florida Preserve Network map, 
representing the vision of FL EF! stal- 
wart and coordinator Reed Noss, is a 
plan for such a corridor system. (See 
index for listings of Reed’s many wilder- 
ness articles in past issues.) The viabil- 
ity of the wildlife corridor concept is 
currently the subject of heated and 
often irrelevant debate among 
ecologists (see Conservation Biology 
vol.l, nos. 1 & 2). Yet it is undeniable 
that many organisms trapped within 
isolated habitat patches undergoing se- 
vere ecological changes will perish if no 
opportunity for movements exists. 
Species with low population sizes and/or 
densities, large individual home range 
sizes, or highly specialized niches are 
at greatest risk. Small, fragmented, or 
isolated populations of organisms are 
generally at high risk from the cumula- 
tive effects of ecosystem disruption, in- 
breeding depression, and stochastic 
genetic and demographic processes. 
Wildlife habitat corridors allow gene 
flow among wild populations within 
human-dominated landscapes. Gene 
flow among isolated populations is a 
critical factor when considering the via- 
bility of wild species under the present 
patterns of habitat destruction. 

The timely rebuttal (8-87) by Reed 
Noss to Simberloff and Cox (5-87) in 
Conservation Biology, the journal of 
the Society for Conservation Biology, 
reiterates the principles upon which 
wildlife corridor proposals are based, 
and effectively negates most of the 
major criticisms presented by these au- 
thors. Simberloff and Cox use excep- 
tional circumstances and specious argu- 
ments in opposing the corridor concept, 
while apparently ignoring the funda- 
mental premise of the corridor strategy: 
to restore natural patterns of move- 
ments among organisms within our pre- 
sently human-fragmented landscapes. 
Noss presents a sound (if radical) work- 
ing proposition, while Simberloff and 
Cox offer nothing new. 

The necessity for providing means of 
gene flow among the wildlife preserves 
of continental regions should not be 
trivialized with contrived arguments 
against the obvious need for corridors. 
The “devil’s advocacy” or willful ignor- 
ance of the critics of the corridor con- 
cept delays remedial action and the cost 
could be the failure to preserve regional 
biotas which are still salvageable 
through immediate action. The conse- 
quences of such delays will be irrevoca- 
ble. 

The primary criticism against cor- 
ridors is that their cost will conflict with 
acquisition of endangered species 
habitat. Of course, there are costs as 
well as benefits in any crisis-manage- 


ment undertaking, but the potential for 
maintaining or reestablishing gene flow 
among fragmented wildlife populations 
far outweighs the alleged detrimental 
effects of corridors. The “bottom-line” 
is that without corridors, many of the 
most endangered animals (especially 
large, wide-ranging mammals) will soon 
be gone, and many more animal and 
plant species are likely to disappear 
over longer periods. 

Conservation biology presently func- 
tions largely as a crisis-oriented discip- 
line. The accelerating pace of biotic ex- 
tinction must be matched by immediate 
action by front-line activists. This 
means that biologists and environmen- 
talists charting the fate of threatened 
biotas must often initiate actions with- 
out benefit of detailed scientific infor- 
mation upon which to base a long-term 
strategy. Citizen action for changes in 
government policies regarding the es- 
tablishment of nature reserves cannot 
await the results of long-term studies. 
Conservationists must first lay the 
foundation upon which later theoretical 
studies can be built. 

Captive breeding programs are often 
touted as a means of salvation for En- 
dangered species. Captive management 
is a stopgap measure which may salvage 
some genetic vitality for certain or- 
ganisms, but captive specimens do not 
comprise biological species in the true 
behavioral or ecological sense. Rein- 
troductions of captive-bred populations 
to vacant habitats are possible for some 
species; but this method is limited to a 
few intensively managed species, and 
captive propagation is not a universally 
acceptable management action. In situ 
conservation is the only viable means 
of maintaining wildlife communities and 
preserving critical ecosystem functions. 
To return to the case of the Gopher Tor- 
toise, clearly what is most needed to 
save the species is preservation of its 
habitat. 

In addition to the Gopher Tortoise, 
hundreds of species and subspecies na- 
tive to Florida — many of them endemic 
— are imperiled by human encroach- 
ment into their habitats. Among the 
most charismatic of the imperiled are 
the Black Bear, Florida Panther (an en- 
demic and Endangered subspecies), 
and Florida (or West Indian) Manatee 
(also listed as Endangered). Black 
Bears are hunted in many Florida coun- 
ties but are protected in some areas of 
the central peninsula. The Florida 
Black Bears are unique in having main- 
tained a size comparable to that of their 
Ice Age ancestors; the larger stature 
of Black Bears here is of potential sci- 
entific importance to the study of the 
phenomenon of post-Pleistocene dwarf- 
ing which has been observed in many 
animals. Panthers are protected 
throughout the state. The Florida 
Panther has an estimated population of 
only 20-30, making it one of the .most 
endangered mammals on Earth. Most 
if not all Florida Panthers live in the 
southern tip of the state in the Big Cyp- 
ress/Everglades region. Vehicle colli- 
sions are the most frequent known 
cause of their mortality, and illicit hunt- 
ing continues to pose a problem. 
Likewise, human-caused mortality is 
the greatest threat to Florida Manatees 
and most individuals bear the scars of 
at least one boat collision. Propellers 
and keels of boats wound or kill many 
Manatees each year. 

Protection of native uplands habitats 
in the Florida peninsula is currently our 
most critical regional land-use issue, 
since legal recognition of the impor- 
tance of upland ecosystems has lagged 
far behind that accorded to wetland 
habitats. The implementation of an in- 
terconnected network of wildlife pre- 
serves is being promoted by Florida 
Earth First! and sympathetic members 
of the local scientific community as a 
means of protecting our remaining 
populations of Black Bear and Florida 
Panther and reestablishing these ani- 
mals in parts of their former range. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Write to the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission propos- 
ing stringent regulation of hunting 
and boating on public lands and 
waterways. Express support for clos- 


ing the seasons on Gopher Tortoise 
and Black Bear throughout the state. 
Send to: Director, FL Game & Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, 620 S Meri- 
dian St, Tallahassee, FL 32301. 
Florida EF! is initiating major re- 
search, education, and direct actions 
on these and other issues, and is pub- 
lishing a newsletter. To receive the 
newsletter, contact FL EF! directly 
at 6820 SW 78th St, Gainesville, FL 
32608. (As the EF! Journal mailing 
list is kept confidential, FL EF! does 
not have access to it and must keep 
its own.) Donations are urgently 
needed. 

The Elephant Man is a paleo- 
ecologist at a Florida university. 

Late note from FLEF!: Since com- 
pletion of this article, the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission has 
finally stopped the legal harvest of 
Gopher Tortoises , Unfortunately, 
poaching may intensify unless the 
Game 'Commission cracks down on 
poachers. It is important now to thank 
the Commission (Robert Brantly, FL 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
620 S Meridian St, Tallahassee, FL 
32399), but urge the Commission to in- 
crease its efforts to disseminate infor- 
mation on the value of tortoises, enforce 
the no-hunting rule, and pres erne and 
restore upland habitats. Two animals 
rarer than the Gopher Tortoise, the 
Florida Black Bear and Sherman’s Fox 
Squirrel, still may be legally hunted 
(though only in two areas for the bear). 
Ask the Commission to close the hunting 
seasons on both these animals. 

Letters . . . 

Continued from page 3 
a visibility of seven miles on a clear day. 
Driving into Jacksonville, we saw Live 
Oaks, Spanish Moss, and palms against 
a jarring backdrop of smokestacks and 
urban sprawl. This contrast was to con- 
tinue throughout my trip. 

We escape the belching fumes of 
Jacksonville’s three power plants, four 
chemical plants, pulp and paper plants 
and traffic exhaust by canoeing the Santa 
Fe River. The peace of the river settles 
us into contemplative awe before tall Cyp- 
ress, Live Oaks draped with Spanish 
Moss and opportunistic ferns, magnolia 
trees, flowering plum and Red Maples at 
the water’s edge, bright green Mother- 
wort floating on reflections of Spanish 
Moss reaching upward from the dark tan- 
nin river depths. Palmettos cluster on the 
small bits of land among the flooded tree 
trunks. Tales say the Diamond-back Rat- 
tlesnake rests beneath them while its 
cousin the Water Moccasin may emerge 
from the dark water to bare its fangs for 
a proffered stick. Algae hangs from the 
highest branches of submerged trees, 
showing the past water level of two or 
three feet above our heads. The hoarse 
deep call of the Barred Owl mocks our 
blind passage. Wood Ducks wing rapidly 
overhead. Gray Squirrels and Robins rus- 
tle leaves under the palmettos. Pileated 
Woodpeckers drum on trees back in the 
woods. 

Alas, all this is periodically shattered 
by the incongruent roar of an approaching 
motorboat or a small plane overhead. The 
Alligators, turtles and Sherman’s Fox 
Squirrels remain out of sight. 

The second morning of our canoe trip, 
migrating Sandhill Cranes called them- 
selves into formation for their journey 
north. We soon drove south, going the 
wrong way, as humans often do. By the 
time we reached Tampa, I had reached 
a flu-like state of sinus congestion and 
headache from the progressively darken- 
ing sky and progressively larger smoke- 
stacks. Florida is the tenth largest sulfur 
dioxide emitter in the country and is bear- 
ing the consequences — consistently 
acidic rainfall across the state and the 
greatest number of acidic lakes of any 
state in the country. The Big Bend power 
plant in Tampa alone put over 400,000 
tons of sulfur dioxide into Florida’s air in 
1985. The many Navy ships and planes 
in Florida also befoul the air. 

continued on page 17 
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The Sierra Club and Grazing 



Relic Bighorns Menaced By 
Domestic Sheep Disease 

by Joe Bogaard 


An Open Letter to 
the Sierra Club 
and Range 
Activists 

hy Lynn Jacobs 

Editor’s note: EF! Grazing Task 
Force coordinator Lynn Jacobs mate 
the following in response to the Sierra 
Club’s publication of its policy on live- 
stock grazing on public lands. 

The main problem with the Sierra 
Club Policy on Public Range is that 
it’s set forth in such general terms. It 
speaks of but does not define such 
loaded terms as “adequate” cover for 
wildlife, land “unsuitable” for grazing, 
and “protected” fisheries. Most public 
lands ranchers and government agency 
personnel would say they are already 
managing public rangelands in such a 
way as to be aligned with the principles 
set forth in the Sierra Club policy. De- 
bates over livestock grazing often be- 
come battles of interpretation. In these 
public relations struggles, the most 
powerful, not the environmentalists, 
win. 

Such ambiguousness, and the in- 
terpretive battles it engenders, typifies 
government agency policies. Take, for 
example, the BLM’s conception of what 
constitutes “range condition.” It has lit- 
tle to do with the actual condition of 
the natural environment, but instead 
seems to be a measure of the relative 
percentage of livestock forage present 
in a certain area, which fails to take 
into account the amount of forage which 
would be present if no grazing had oc- 
curred historically. So, even areas with 
supposedly “excellent” range condi- 
tions usually have suffered extensive 
environmental damage. 

The firm stand against such range 
abuse taken by certain Sierra Club indi- 
viduals has produced good results de- 
spite the Club’s meek and acquiescent 
official position on publi& lands grazing. 
In fact, it seems the Club’s official policy 
has rendered these activists’ efforts less 
effective. 

The Club’s policy notwithstanding, 
total elimination of public lands ranch- 
ing is the only realistic solution to range 
abuse in the long run. That this idea is 
considered too “radical” only shows how 
thoroughly we have been conditioned 
to accept the omnipresence of the graz- 
ing industry in the West. We misinter- 
pret the term “multiple use” when we 
feel we are bound to support some form 
of livestock ranching on public lands. 
Some uses of public lands are simply 
not appropriate (farming, for instance). 

A phase-out of livestock grazing on 
public lands could be implemented 
gradually, so as not to cause hardship 
to the West’s 30,000 welfare ranchers. 
Livestock could be removed in stages, 
year by year for five or ten years, until 
none remained, and ranchers financially 
compensated, if need be, at each stage. 
A gradual phase-out would allow each 
rancher to adjust to private lands ranch- 
ing or (preferably) another occupation. 

Former graziers could then be tem- 
porarily employed to help rehabilitate 
the public lands they damaged with 
their former grazing practices. (After 
all, they should know more about the 
local problems they caused than anyone 
else.) This restoration could include: 
reintroducing extirpated wildlife 
species; removing fences, corrals, stock 
tanks, and other range “improve- 
ments"; closing and revegetating graz- 
ing roads; and replanting denuded ripa- 
rian areas. Funds for these jobs could 
be provided by diverting the more than 
$50 million in direct subsidies now paid 
annually to public lands ranchers. The 
range staff could also be employed to 
restore public lands, then gradually 
placed in other professions, saving tax- 
payers another $50 million or so per 
year. 

Other ranchers and agency employ- 
ees could take jobs made possible by 
improved local environmental and 
economic conditions resulting from the 
elimination of livestock grazing. These 
jobs might include: protecting wildlife; 
guiding wildlife enthusiasts; guiding 
hunters of feral cattle; selling supplies 
to increased numbers of hunters, 
fishers, and recreationists; commer- 
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daily but sustainably culling various 
biological resources; and performing sci- 
entific research on comparatively 
healthy ecosystems for commercial or 
educational interests. 

Others, if need be, could accept cus- 
tom-made government welfare for a 
while. After all, they are now on a form 
of welfare; why not spend the same 
money to not have them damage our 
public lands? 

Presently, although firm statistics 
are lacking, it is safe to assume that 
the total of all direct and indirect tax- 
payer costs created by public lands graz- 
ing approaches one billion dollars annu- 
ally. This amounts to $33,333 per per- 
mittee per year. 

As each permittee removes the last 
of his public lands livestock, his base 
property and adjacent deeded land 
should be purchased by the federal gov- 
ernment (at fair market value) and 
transferred to the land management 
agency (Forest Service, Bureau of Land 
Management, US Fish & Wildlife Ser- 
vice, National Park Service, or perhaps 
a new agency with a mandate to pre- 
serve in their natural state all lands 
under its jurisdiction) which is most 
likely to preserve that parcel of land. 
Generally, base properties are, or could 
again be, the most fertile, well-watered, 
and biologically diverse and productive 
lands in the rural West. Because of their 
biological quality and their locations 
throughout every area of the West, 
these base properties are, for their size, 
the most ecologically important lands 
in the West. Returning them to public 
ownership is probably the most impor- 
tant single measure we could take to 
restore the western environment. 

Figures on the average worth of base 
properties are not available, but even 
if the 30,000 base properties were val- 
ued at $1 million each, the $30 billion 
cost of buying them would be a prudent 
investment. Because public lands ranch- 
ing costs us one billion dollars a year 
now, this program would pay for itself 
in only 30 years. Restoring these mil- 
lions of acres of the most environmen- 
tally important lands in the West; re- 
habilitation of the 36% of the West di- 
rectly damaged by the grazing industry; 
ending grazing industry competition 
with other public lands uses; eliminat- 
ing the inordinate political and social 
power wielded by public lands ranchers 
. . . these benefits would be well worth 
the $30 billion — even if taxpayers had 
to pay all of it ($120 per US citizen). 
In the long run, this program would 
save taxpayers billions. Furthermore, 
much of the funding could probably be 
raised in the private sector, from such 
groups as Nature Conservancy, Defen- 
ders of Wildlife, and, hopefully, the 
Sierra Club. 

An alternative to the above program 
would be one in which base properties 
remain under ownership of each former 
permittee until such time as he decides 
to sell the property. He would then be 
required to sell it to the government at 
fair market value. Until then, he would 
be required to protect the environmen- 
tal quality of the property. He could 
not build further improvements on it, 
nor subdivide it. 

These may seem like drastic meas- 
ures, but drastic problems call for dras- 
tic solutions. Livestock grazing is the 
single most destructive public lands use 
in the West — one which produces only 
2% of this country’s red meat and sup- 
ports only 30,000 ranchers. Further- 
more, these measures seem less drastic 
when we remember that, historically, 
many base properties were obtained by 
dubious or illegal methods, and that 
various governments have often ac- 
quired private lands for publjc benefit. 

The “new breed” of public lands ran- 
chers and agency personnel practice 
co-option and conversion rather than 
confrontation to maintain their grazing 
monolith. Of necessity, they have re- 
cently adopted methods (e.g., Savory’s 
Holistic Resource Management) and 
appearances more palatable to environ- 
mentalists, yet their goals remain the 
same — increase profits. It’s time to 
remove all ranchers’ livestock from the 
public lands. 

Lynn still has many copies of his 
manifesto Free Our Public Lands. It is 
free, but donations are needed to fund 
EF'.’s Grazing Task Force. Order from 
Lynn at POB 578i, Tucson 85703. 


[Ed. note: The following article is 
reprinted in part from the June issue 
of Wilderness Record: Proceedings of 
the California Wilderness Coalition. 
Readers wishing to contribute to CWC’s 
efforts and to receive this newsletter — 
one of the best regional wilderness news- 
letters in the US — send $15 ($7.50 for 
those beset by impecuniousness) to CA 
Wilderness Coalition, 2655 Portage Bay 
East, Suite 5, Davis, CA. 95616.] 

The future of the Sierra Nevada 
Bighorn Sheep has long been of concern 
in California. But only recently has the 
Department of Fish & Game (DFG), in 
conjunction with other state and federal 
agencies, begun to take strong actions 
to maintain viable populations of this 
rare subspecies, which resides only in 
California’s Sierra Nevada. 

The Bighorn is threatened in part by 
previous overexploitation, habitat loss, 
and livestock competition, but a highly 
contagious bacteria carried by domestic 
sheep poses the greatest hazard to the 
survival of the wild sheep. The DFG’s 
efforts to increase numbers and sizes of 
populations have been met with some- 
times disappointing results. 

As is true of most North American wild- 
life, these sensitive creatures’ populations 
plummeted with the European invasion. 
In 1873, the California legislature afforded 
all wild sheep full protection in an effort 
to avoid possible extinction. Contrary to 
expectations, the populations did not 
recover but have maintained themselves 
at relatively low densities in a few isolated 
herds. 

In California, the Bighorn Sheep, Ovis 
canadanesis, consists of 3 subspecies. The 
Sierra race is found in disjunct pockets 
on our state’s eastern backbone, primarily 
near Bishop and Lone Pine. Two sub- 
species are found in the desert; the Nelson 
Bighorn ranges throughout the southern 
California desert, and the rare Peninsular 
Bighorn is restricted to specific regions 
in San Diego and Riverside counties. 

While all three subspecies’ populations 
have dropped greatly and their ranges 
have contracted in the last two centuries, 
O. cavadanesis sierra is clearly the most 
imperiled. Of the total of 4800 Bighorns 
in California, Sierran sheep number only 
300. 

In October 1968, at the request of the 
state legislature, the DFG undertook to 
determine the current status of Bighorn 
Sheep in California. In the quarter cen- 
tury preceding, the populations in many 
areas experienced declines and local ex- 
tinctions, which are generally attributed 
to water shortage, habitat encroachment, 
and livestock-propagated disease. 

At present, the Sierra Bighorn seems 
threatened mainly by habitat intrusion 
coupled with the highly contagious pas- 
teurella parasite, carried primarily by 
domestic sheep which are themselves im- 
mune to its effects. Recent efforts to en- 
sure a future for these majestic creatures 
have taken the form of reintroductions. 
The largest herd, the Baxter herd, pre- 
sently consists of about 180 members; it 
has been the primary source of DFG- 


mediated herd relocations. 

The reintroductions have had mixed re- 
sults. Sites are chosen based on the 
sheep’s historical distribution and have in- 
cluded areas of the Southern Sierra as 
well as more northerly regions, including 
the Modoc National Forest and Lava Beds 
National Monument. 

Lee Vining Canyon, near Yosemite’s 
eastern boundary, was the site of a rein- 
troduction two years ago. Soon after the 
release, the 24 sheep were ravaged by a 
late storm and 8 animals seeking refuge 
in the high country perished. Despite poor 
weather, predation, and disease, the herd 
persists. 

Mountain Lion predation has claimed 
5 sheep. Two lions have been killed by 
DFG biologists in efforts to protect the 
herd. This strategy of lion elimination will 
continue, according to Vem Bleich, the 
DFG Bighorn reintroduction coordinator, 
until the sheep numbers have stabilized 
in the canyon. 

But the greatest threat to the Lee Vin- 
ing sheep is the interaction with domestic 
sheep. An always-lethal, highly contagi- 
ous bacteria, pasteurella, can decimate a 
herd in weeks. The pasteurella bacteria 
transmission process is not fully under- 
stood by biologists. Nose to nose contact 
is the suspected mode, both between wild 
and domestic sheep and among the wild 
sheep herds. 

Prospects for the Lee Vining herd are 
generally improving, however. A supple- 
ment of 11 animals, removed from the Bax- 
ter herd in March, brought the herd popu- 
lation to nearly 30, and, according to 
Bleich, about 15 ewes are ready to calve 
this spring. 

The northern releases, in Modoc Na- 
tional Forest and Lava Beds National 
Monument, met with far less success. 
Both herds were decimated by pas- 
teurella. 

Traveling with a hunting party on future 
Lava Beds NM lands, John Muir reported 
the presence of sheep in the late 19th cen- 
tury. But after 1906, they were not seen 
until the mid 1970s, when a herd was re- 
leased. It maintained itself through 1980 
generally free of predation and human in- 
terference. That year, the bacteria in- 
fected the herd, resulting in 100% mortal- 
ity. 

“We have no plans to reintroduce 
bighorn sheep,” states Lava Beds NM in- 
terpreter, Gary Hathaway. Though alter-, 
native sites have been considered, the 
habitats are not ideal and biologists fear 
the sheep might migrate to the original 
site and suffer the same fate as their pre- 
decessors. 

The winter’s loss of the over 50 member 
South Warner herd, in Modoc NF, is “the 
biggest setback the program has had,” ac- 
cording to DFG veterinarian Dave Jessup. 

Besides total herd loss, the Lava Beds 
NM and Modoc NF sites have something 
in common: adjacent domestic sheep allot- 
ments. A generally-accepted, sufficient 
buffer zone between domestic and wild 
sheep is 5 miles. Neither of these unsuc- 
cessful reintroductions were afforded this 
protection. Prior to the South Warner 
project, Modoc and DFG officials decided 
continued on page 17 



NACE vs. Kerr-McGee and the Nuclear Industry 


by Jessie Deer In Water 

As Jessie Deer In Water cooked sup- 
per one evening, her husband, William, 
asked her what an injection well was. 
Not knowing, she made a few calls and 
confirmed the fact that the uranium con- 
version facility in their area had applied 
for a permit to dispose of their waste 
by injecting it into the ground. 

Knowing that Oklahoma was riddled 
with abandoned dry holes left from oil 
and gas drilling, the DeerlnWaters 
knew that the waste, if injected into 
the ground, could back up any of the 
abandoned wells and enter the ground- 
water. With this fear, they began talking 
to their friends. 

Jessie, a mixed-blood Cherokee, 
typed a petition and began gathering 
signatures against the permit. After 
she had over 1000 signatures, she had 
the petitions copied and sent them to 
the officials involved in the permitting 
process. Jessie soon received replies 
from each of the officials assuring her 
that her fears were groundless. She 
read between the lines that she would 
have to organize for a fight to stop the 
well. 

By April of 1985, the DeerlnWaters 
had 12 people committed to taking 
leadership roles in a campaign to stop 
the well. These 12 were the founders 
of Native Americans for a Clean Envi- 
ronment (NACE). They held their first 
meeting in May, one week before Kerr- 
McGee (KM) announced plans to build 
another facility on the grounds of the 
conversion facility. The new facility 
would reprocess Department of Energy 
(DOE) waste into uranium metal for 
weapons. NACE learned that the con- 
version facility was also dumping waste 
into the Illinois River at the confluence 
with the Arkansas. Since the Supreme 
Court had ruled in 1970 that the Indians 
of Oklahoma owned the bed and banks 
of the Arkansas River (Choctaw Nation 
et al vs State of Oklahoma et al), 
NACE’s steering committee believed 
they had the legal right to stop the 
dumping. 

At first, the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission (NRC) wouldn’t give NACE a 
public hearing on the new facility pro- 
posal. After consultation with several 
lawyers, most of whom wanted money 
NACE didn’t have, a “proper” petition 
was written and NACE was granted the 
hearing. 

By November of 1985, Kerr-McGee 
had withdrawn its application for the 
injection well, and NACE had grown 
to a general membership of 75, includ- 
ing non-Indians. They were putting out 
a monthly newsletter with a circulation 
of 200. 


Bighorns . . . 

Continued, from page 16 

that no present grazing allotments would 

be altered. 

The present Lava Beds NM policy 
excludes Bighorn releases. The most ap- 
propriate site is bounded by a part of the 
Modoc NF with another domestic sheep 
allotment. The Forest Service is equally 
unaccommodating in this situation. 
“Modoc officials have stated that they have 
no plans to terminate the lease there,” 
Hathaway said; consequently, no release 
will be attempted. 

Meanwhile, the DFG will pursue other 
sites. But the big Baxter herd, the usual 
source of translocated sheep, will be unav- 
ailable for four or five years. “Dry weather 
the last two years has resulted in poor 
lamb recruitment,” says Bleich. “We are 
down to 180 animals now and that’s as 
low as we want to go.” The Great Western 
Divide in Sequoia National Park and Mt 
Tom and Taboose Creek in the Inyo Na- 
tional Forest are sites inhabited histori- 
cally bv sheep that are being considered 
by DFG. 

Bleich says the DFG wants to rein- 
troduce Bighorn in the Modoc NF and 
Lava Beds NM ranges, but it would re- 
quire major revisions in the land use pol- 
icy. The Forest Service continues to grant 
grazing leases on land occupied by wild 
sheep or favorable for an introduced herd. 

“The whole multiple-use concept is 
entrenched in land management in both 
the Forest Service and Bureau of Land 
Management,” said Bleich. “But it is not 
a legitimate strategy with domestic and 
mountain sheep.” 


The hearing on the new facility was 
scheduled to begin on January 7, 1986. 
However, on January 4, a cylinder of 
uranium hexaflouride (the product of 
the facility after conversion of yellow- 
cake, which is milled uranium) rup- 
tured, killing one worker and hospitaliz- 
ing over 100 workers and area residents. 
This accident delayed the hearing for 
another year. 

It was spring of 1986 before NACE 
understood the KM “raffinate pro- 
gram.” The company was making fer- 
tilizer out of its nuclear waste and 
spreading it on pasture land and giving 
it to commercial farmers in the area of 
their operations. NACE applied to the 
NRC for a hearing on this issue. The 
NRC stated that NACE would have 
been entitled to a hearing when the 
license amendment was granted in 1982, 
but that they had no legal right to a 
hearing now. Thus, NACE took their 
case against raffinate fertilizer to the 
public. 

“Raffinate” is a generic term for a 
waste stream coming from a chemical 
facility. KM initially called its fertilizer 
“treated raffinate,” but now calls it “di- 
lute ammonium nitrate.” It contains 18 


heavy metals (including lead, copper, 
mercury, selenium, cadmium, molyb- 
denum) and three radionuclides. The 
only testing of this “fertilizer” was by 
an agronomist paid by KM, Dr. Billy 
Bob Tucker. The government agencies 
that should regulate this waste accept 
his finding that the fertilizer poses no 
greater threat to our environment than 
a fertilizer purchased locally. 

NACE learned from KM documents 
that the fertilizer “purchased locally” 
was one that KM had requested the 
local feed store to stock. It is made by 
International Minerals and Chemicals 
(IMC) of Florida. IMC mines phos- 
phorus, extracts the uranium from it, 
and makes a fertilizer from what re- 
mains. Thus, KM was comparing their 
fertilizer made of waste to another 
chemical company’s fertilizer made of 
waste. KM subsequently donated 
11,000 bales of hay fertilized with its 
“dilute ammonium nitrate” to the 
Navajos at Big Mountain. 

In the three years since William read 
the notice in the local paper, NACE has 
grown to over 300 members. They net- 
work internationally with people 
struggling to insure that there is a 



Letters . . . 

Continued from page 15 

The next day we saw we saw one of 
the acidic lakes — Wildcat Lake, in the 
heart of the Ocala National Forest. One 
of the most fragmented National Forests, 
the Ocala is a National Forest in name 
only. Although it is a sizable green area 
on the map, it has, within its boundaries, 
clearcuts, monoculture pine tree farms, 
towns, a natural gas plant, a worm farm, 
a “National Forest rifle range,” a mall, 
and countless other developments. The 
popular natural springs are surrounded 
by tourist walks and parking lots. A Navy 
bombing range is within Forest bound- 
aries. 

The absence of waterfowl on the Ocala 
Forest’s numerous lakes, ponds and 
marshes is conspicuous. We were seeking 
Ring-necked Ducks, a species that has ex- 
perienced a 70% population decline that 
scientists suspect is linked to the acidifi- 
cation of its northern breeding grounds 
in New England and Quebec, but we 
couldn’t find a single duck of any kind. 

Wildcat Lake is ringed by pines and 
hardwoods, with wetland grasses at the 
water’s edge. I noticed that along the 
shore, the deciduous trees whose roots 
touch the lake were barren of leaves, in 
contrast to the background trees of the 
same species which were green with 
spring leaves. Water samples taken on the 
lake by the EPA measured at about pH 
5.0, acidic enough to ensure the decima- 
tion of all but the hardiest of fish species, 
such as minnows. 

Drained by this depressing experience, 
we left, taking the “Backwoods Trail” — 
a highway — back to Jacksonville. The 
surf along Jacksonville Beach washes up 
foam from detergents dumped directly 
into the ocean. Loggerhead and Leather- 
back Sea Turtles and an occasional Kemp’s 
Ridley come to Jacksonville beaches to 
lay their eggs. A Greenpeace beach patrol 
carefully transports nests from the heav- 
ily human-infested area to an oceanfront 
park where the eggs are allowed to hatch 


and the hatchlings’ run to the ocean is 
watched so that those who stray may be 
guided to the water. Bumperstickers read 
“Sea Turtles — keep them in the dark,” 
referring to the confusion caused by hotel, 
street and car lights near the shore which 
once led 6000 turtle hatchlings to their 
death as they tried to cross a Jacksonville 
street, confused by the illumination 
minimizing the horizon light over the 
night ocean which normally guides turtles 
to the sea. 

Freshwater turtles are still classified 
as game animals in Florida, legal to hunt. 
So are Fox Squirrels, despite their declin- 
ing population. Manatees are listed as En- 
dangered, but such classification won’t 
save them as long as motorboats are al- 
lowed in their nursery and feeding areas. 
The Audubon Society and other groups 
are trying to restrict the use of motor- 
boats on the Suwannee River to protect 
Manatees, which are often killed or 
wounded by motorboat propellers. As re- 
ported in past articles in this Journal by 
Reed Noss, the Florida Panther is nearing 
extinction. Alligators and Crocodiles are 
faring better than in the recent past, but 
only account for one human death a year, 
not enough to make a dent in the appalling 
growth of Florida’s human population. 

No other single state can boast Panth- 
ers, Nine-banded Armadillos, Alligators, 
Manatees, green lizards, sea turtles, eg- 
rets, White Pelicans, Anhingas, wild per- 
simmons, magnolias, hanging vines, Red 
Buckthorn, palmettos. . . . This plenitude 
of life is dwindling, but much can still be 
done to save it. Florida Consumer Action 
(Floridians for Clean Air Association) and 
Greenpeace members are walking door 
to door asking residents to speak out 
about acid rain. Bills in Congress (S 1894 
and H 2666) would start reducing acid 
rain emissions nationally. Jacksonville 
people now have a chance to stop a part 
of the local air pollution by voting against 
toll booths. There is a strong Florida 
Earth First! group, but still more people 
with monkeywrenches in hand are 
needed. 

— Rabinowitz, Washington 


planet left upon which to work out all 
the problems that exist between the 
peoples of this world. In the words of 
the tribal chief of the Cherokee Nation 
of Oklahoma, Wilma Mankiller, “NACE 
has raised the expectation of people 
who felt powerless to impact any deci- 
sions made by big corporations and big 
government.” 

NACE has made a difference, but 
they realize that there is much more to 
do because in fighting contamination in 
their area, they learned that the nuclear 
industry is harming indigenous people 
everywhere. They learned about the ef- 
fects of past uranium mining on Navajo 
land and present mining at Wollaston 
Lake in Saskatchewan, Canada. NACE 
enlarged their focus from opposing the 
contamination of their immediate area 
by KM to opposing the contamination 
of Mother Earth by the nuclear indus- 
try. 

They need help in this endeavor. You 
can help by subscribing to NACE 
NEWS for a mere $5 per year. It will 
inform you of additional steps to take. 
Write: NACE, POB 40, Marble City, 
OK 74945. 

Ned Ludd . . . 

Continued from page 31 
Dear Ned, 

You know those little pests that ride 
motorcycles off road? Tear up the country- 
side? Disturb decent people? ORV types? 

Well, I’ve got an idea. Let’s start using 
them for medical experiments - rather 
than white rats. There’re several good 
reasons: 

1) There’re lots of them. 

2) The technicians won’t get emotionally 
attached. 

3) The animal rights people couldn’t 
care less. 

4) And, let’s face it, there are some 
things you can’t get a rat to do. 

A note of caution, however. While this 
will be alright in southern California, it 
won’t work everywhere. It’s a fact, there 
are still some states where it’s a mis- 
demeanor to capture the little buggers ! ! ! 

— Jorge Jeduc 
Dear Jorge, 

I heard that in Colorado they have re- 
placed white rats in vivisection with 
Mormons - you don’t get attached to 
them and they breed faster. 

-Ned 
Dear Ned, 

An answer to mountain bike path- 
prints is to wrap the tires in duct tape. 
Quick on, easy off. Works well for me. 

— Rose 
Dear Ned, 

Damn, conventional tree spiking is 
loud. Anyone in the area could figure 
out what’s going on . . . why not use a 
brace and bit in conjunction with head- 
less nails/spikes? Just peel off some 
bark, bore a hole the same diameter as 
the spike (but not quite deep enough) 
and tap it most of the way in, nice and 
quiet-like. Then give it a couple of good 
whacks to set it all the way in (a few 
loud blows probably won’t alert anyone). 
Then glue the bark back on. 

— Safe & Easy 
Dear Easy, 

Sounds workable to me. Any other 
experienced spikers out there who can 
comment on this approach? 

-Ned 
Dear Ned, 

To better pull up survey stakes and 
to be able to work in broad daylight, I 
take my dog with me. He dutifully digs 
up stake after stake while I walk behind, 
picking them up and putting them in an 
old army backpack, which I can throw 
away if necessary. It’s easy to train a 
dog to dig up survey stakes. If I were 
to be caught, I’d simply call my dog and 
apologize for his behavior. We all know 
how dogs love to dig! 

He’s also protection trained - this halts 
most further inquiries. Actually we’ve 
never had to use that training. Of course 
I only work in areas and times when he 
can be off his leash. For additional safety 
and security, I always have my dog up-to- 
date on his shots and have him legally 
registered. I also take his leash. Of 
course I make sure he has ample oppor- 
tunity to piss on Freddie vehicles or 
those of other Earth-rapers. With some 
training and the usual care, this can be 
a fun activity for you and your dog. 

— Dogwood 
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EF! Howls at 1988 Rendezvous 


dering information is in ads section of 
this issue.] The Washingtonians proved 
themselves as RRR hosts, too. The Ren- 
dezvous atmosphere was energetic: from 
the Circle kickoff through studies in 
diesel destruction and ecosystem resto- 
ration to the tribal drumming and wild 
howls at night. 

A major component of the RRR is al- 
ways the issues workshops. These weren’t 
jawing-circles of heady but idle talk; they 
were informative, goal oriented forums 
that concluded with courses of action for 
the coming year. Activists planned wolf 
protection, a national attack on the 
public lands grazing industry, Alaskan 
wilderness defense and more. The cus- 
tomary post RRR demonstration evolved , 
into a full-blown western tour of direct 
action that will sweep west and south, 
to protest forest-raping operations in the 
Okanogan National Forest, demonstrate 
against Senator Hatfield at his Portland 
office, occupy and protect old growth in 
the Kalmiopsis Roadless Area, defend 
the redwoods in MAXXAM clutches, 
and finally move back north to free the 
Elwha River. 

Monkeywrenching tactics were more 
overtly discussed than in past years, 
with workshops on diesel mechanics, 
tree spiking, and wrenching the 
mainstream educational system all draw- 
ing crowds. Instruction in tree climbing 
and sitting continued for days. 

Woman activists again gathered to dis- 
cuss issues particular to them, including 
the lack of recognition given to women 
by the media for their actions. They later 
called a mixed company caucus to share 
concerns. 

In their Council of All Beings, deep 
ecologist Bill Devall and rainforest 
activist John Seed helped people connect 
to a living Earth. Action planners 
learned how to attract media. Bioreg- 
ional groups discussed how to protect 
their ecosystems. 

For many far-flung activists, the RRR 
is the one yearly opportunity to leave 
lonely outposts in hostile territory and 
gather with friends to share ideas. Daily 
activities didn’t end with workshops. 
Fires burned from the top of “Rowdy 
Ridge” to the hollows of the clearcut with 
singing and drumming echoing across 
the mile-wide site. 

The climactic Sagebrush Patriot’s 
Rally was so filled with acts that it 
stretched over two days. EF! boasts a 
talented culture of eco-musicians, speak- 
ers and writers, who presented a new 


by John Patterson 

Foi the eighth year, Earth First! 
activists from across North America 
gathered at a summer Round River 
Rendezvous to strategize, socialize and 
be wild in the company of like-minded 
Earth lovers. 

This time, about 400 from the EF! 
tribe gathered on the southwest slope 
of Mt. Leona under the shifting skies of 
the Kettle River Range in northeast 
Washington. Camps spread out across 
the ridgetops and clearcut, the latter 
offering a fitting reminder of the wilder- 
ness abuse Earth First! seeks to end. 

As Journal readers know, Washington 
Earth Firstlers have been doggedly ac- 
tive in defense of their wildlands, and 
have recently published a visionary pro- 
posal for establishing an intact Greater 
North Cascades Ecosystem that will 
serve as a model for other bioregional 
groups’ efforts. [This book includes 
perhaps the most complete conservation 
biology bibliography yet compiled. Or- 


The inimitable Sequoia in forest garb. 


year’s collection of ripened material. 
Paul Watson of Sea Shepherd, the “Earth 
First! Navy,” gave accounts of their 
campaigns and the sinking of Icelandic 
whalers. 

It rained a time or two most every 
day and Sunday’s Rally was no excep- 
tion. During a cloudburst the crowd 
surged forward and stayed under the 
stage tarps, moving with the music, until 
Dave Foreman brought out the sun with 
his traditional Rally ending speech. The 
RRR was complete with controversies, 
but Foreman’s words inspired unified un- 
compromising defense of Mother Earth. 

Finally, exhaustingly, it all ended. 
After the Rally, Circle meeting and day- 
long civil disobedience and direct action 
prep, participants covered their camp- 
sites and trekked out gear. They set 
plans for a 1989 RRR in or near the Gila 
Wilderness in New Mexico, the nation’s 
first designated Wilderness. Go there 
next summer and howl for a return of 
the wolves. 

John Patterson is a teacher and 
Arizona EF! leader. 


Tree-climbing practice, 1988 RRR. 


Recognizing a new generation of eco-warriors, Dave Foreman ( right) introduces Sea Shepherds 
David Howitt (left), and Rod Coronado at the 1988 Sagebrush Patriots' Rally. 
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Kettle Range RRR Haiku 


Post-Rendezvous festivities in Okanogan. 


the earth first! army 

sleeps in — while the earth is up 

and about its work 


no matter — we’ll be 
gearing up for the next fight 
the rest of the dag 

— dennis fritzinger 


Some of the 26 arrestees at the post-Rendezvous demonstration in Okanogan. 


Okanogan demonstrators 


Mark Van Tress, Greg King, Darryl Cherney, and Kelly Cranston outside Silver Fire sale in 
Grants Pass. 


Outside building in Gold Beach, OR, where Forest Service is auctioning timber from Silver 
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Grants Pass, OR, as timber sale for Silver Fire Recovery Plan begins. 
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A Critical Mythology of Civilization 


by Christoph Manes 

Editor’s note: The following is the first 
in a new series of articles by Christoph 
Manes, one of our regular essayists and 
a philosopher in the vanguard of deep 
ecology thought. 

INTRODUCTION: In this series of 
articles, I will examine the fundamental 
myths of civilization. To begin, some 
conceptual pruning is in order, since the 
term “myth” has a variety of meanings, 
some of which draw attention away from 
the function of mythic discourse in 
highly-organized societies. And it is at 
the level of function that myths of civili- 
zation essentially differ from primal 
myths. The role of myth among primal 
people is an open question, one that can 
never be fully answered, since these 
myths — insofar as they are objects of 
study for us — have already passed 
through the optics of civilization in 
terms of literary traditions, political 
usage, or anthropological objectification. 
It is reasonable to suggest , however, 
that the role of myth before the rise of 
agricultural states was that of limiting, 
repressing, or censoring certain social 
practices and types of knowledge — in- 
volving sexual behavior, for instance. 
Of course, this description of primitive 
myth does not exhaust its significance; 
but in any case the general diffusion of 
power in primal communities prevented 
the close relationship between dis- 
course and those social practices that 
led to the environmental crisis and, 
hence, concern us here. 

In contrast to primitive myths, which 
are proscriptive, the myths of civiliza- 
tion are generative', they generate social 
practices and related fields of knowl- 
edge by acting as an alibi for the ac- 
cumulation of power for particular 
groups. How is it that under the regime 
of civilization men and women have 
been induced to drop atomic bombs, 
turn lands into desert, kill, and torture? 
No, not even to be induced, but to do 
so happily, with the moral conviction 
that what they do is right. The answer 
lies in the relationship between myth 
and power; and accumulated power is 
the characteristic that distinguishes 
civilization from primal communities. 
In the hierarchies of civilized states, 
myth, institutions, and social practices 
combine in a “circuitry” of power, 
privileging groups that can gain more 
or less control over discourse. It is as 
if the concentration of power brought 
about by agriculture produced a critical 
mass capable of holding discourse and 
practice, ruler and subject, history and 
nature, in its enveloping gravity. 

If this is so, the myths of civilization 
are not mere fabrications that mask the 
truth. Rather, they are part of a com- 
plex of discourse, power relations, and 
practices, which “produce” civilization 
and the will to totalized truth in the 
first place. Consequently, empirical ar- 
guments against these myths aren’t in 
themselves effective. One can point out 
the fact that the “rise” of civilization 
was accompanied by an increase in dis- 
ease, poverty, and political domination, 
but myth continues to identify civiliza- 
tion with progress, social evolution, and 
a dozen other valorized concepts that 
hover insouciantly over the moil of em- 
pirical facts. To quote from Roland 
Barthes’ Mythologies: “it does not mat- 
ter if one is later allowed to see through 
the myth, its action is assumed to be 
stronger than the rational explanations 
which may later belie it.” 

Ten thousand years of wars, domina- 
tion and environmental abuse have 
proved this statement correct. The 
myths of civilization repel factual exami- 
nation because at heart they represent 
values, the particular values that 
organize and strengthen the power 
relations which produce “docile bodies” 
(to use Foucault’s phrase), subjected to 
subjecting Earth. In Mythologies (one 
of his shorter but more important 
works), Barthes outlines the process 
whereby modem myth “naturalizes” 
particular values. Unlike ideology, 
which straightforwardly announces the 
political and historical status of its 
values, myths of civilization “re-pres- 
ent” the world in such a way as to make 
their values appear natural, innocent, 
universal. They do this by appropriating 
the signs we produce about the world 
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(words, sentences, texts, images, pic- 
tures) as an alibi for accumulating 
power. 

To give a minor example: a recent 
commercial depicts the story of a school- 
boy coming home with an unfavorable 
report card. He is obviously from an 
affluent family, with his nice clothes, 
two-story house, beautiful mother. 
When his father comes home, he asks 
the boy to accompany him, presumably 
to be punished. Instead, they go to the 
attic to dig up one of the father’s old 
report cards, which is also unfavorable. 
“Wow, it happened to you, too,” says 
the boy. “Just once,” says the sympa- 
thetic, but responsible father. Fade up 
graphics: UNDERSTANDING. Then 
the company logo. The commercial is 
for a bank. 

This is myth at its subtlest. What 
could be more natural than a father giv- 
ing sympathy and encouragement to his 
faltering son? It seems less a commer- 
cial than a vignette from the lives of 
hard-working, responsible people. But 
what are its intentions? Obviously, a 
bank wants to control human behavior 
in such a way as to induce people to 


Unlike ideology, which 
straightforwardly announces 
the political and historical 
status of its values, myths of 
civilization “re-present” the 
world in such a way as to 
make their values appear 
natural, innocent, universal. 


save and deposit money. Its power as 
an institution depends on this. But if 
the bank simply came out and said that, 
it would reveal its political mode of exis- 
tence, its particular set of power rela- 
tions vis-a-vis its depositors. This re- 
lationship must not become problemat- 
ical if the bank and its functionaries are 
to hold on to their power. Hence the 
myth. Depositing money in the bank is 
represented not as a result of particular 
economic and political relations that 
benefit the bank, but as a universal 
human condition, as natural as a father’s 
solicitude, a§ comforting as “under- 
standing.” The bank has stolen a sign, 
the happy middle-class family, and filled 
it with its own values. These people 
exist only to show an inevitable process: 
One goes to school, does well, gets a 
high-paying job, acquires a beautiful 
family and home, and puts money in 
the bank. Anything that threatens this 
normality (such as bad grades) is there- 
fore an aberration in need of correction. 

Following Barthes’ reasoning, we see 
that the great alchemy of myth is to 
transform History into Nature. But 
whereas Barthes only looks at myth 
synchronically and at a political level, 
I want to apply his analysis to the foun- 
dational myths of civilization and their 
diachronic persistence as the source of 
a political field whose impact on nature 
and human nature makes resistance an 
issue. 

At this point, it is appropriate to ask, 
“Why examine the myths of civilization 
at all if they are resilient to factual con- 
tradiction?” A critique of the mythology 
of civilization offers an assault on the 
innocence of mythic discourse by decom- 
posing the political, historical elements 
of naturalized values. It think that at 
this time, as the myths of civilization 
acquire more and more administrative 
control over culture, critical thinking re- 
quires one to be filled with a destructive 
optimism. Perhaps an ethics of resis- 
tance, a “negative” ethics, is more im- 
portant now than building yast — and 
delicate — philosophical systems, now 
matter how “true” they might be. 
Perhaps in a technological culture, graf- 
fiti has more operative truth than sa- 
cred texts, and if these articles attain 
the status of graffiti on the pyramids 
of civilization’s power, then at least they 
will have, resisted assimilation into the 
vast myth-making of civilization — for 
modem discourse, an increasingly rare 
event. 

Part I. THE MYTH OF PROG- 
RESS: The myth of progress is more 
than a myth of civilization; it is the myth 
under which all others are subsumed. 
Even humanism depends on some form 
of this myth. In a way, it defines the 


functioning of civilization and its tech- 
niques of separation — separation from 
nature and from the “barbarians” who 
dwell there, separation in space, time, 
and structure. In fact, these articles 
could just as accurately be called, “The 
History of Barbarism” — “barbarism” 
being a mythic construct civilization 
created to validate the operations of its 
power. The myth of progress considers 
everything that calls civilization into 
question to be dubious, perverted, irra- 
tional — in short, “barbarism.” 
Whether called “anarchy” or 
“paganism” (or even “bad grades,” as 
we have seen), barbarism is rep- 
resented by the myth of progress as a 
looming threat redolent with subver- 
sion and disorder. In this counterplay 
with the Other, civilization arises as a 
naturalized value. The myth of progress 
is the articulation of their opposition. 

A graphic portrayal of the myth will 
help lay out the dimensions of this op- 
position. Several years ago a poster 
came out showing the blast-off of the 
space shuttle with the subscript: USA 
is #1. This example of the myth of prog- 
ress represents reality along three exc- 
lusive axes. First in terms of location: 
progress is situated in this country (as 
opposed to the USSR or Japan or any 
nation that threatens US power). The 
myth of progress insists that civilization 
always belongs to a particular locality, 
related to particular projects, which 
naturally are the ones undertaken by 
the society using the myth. Second in 
terms of time: the shuttle takes off not 
only into orbit, but into the future. The 
US is superior because it continues to 
produce complex technologies that will 
insure future domination. And, of 
course, in any appeal to the future, 
there is a tacit reference to the past, 
whose backward inhabitants didn’t have 
such wonders; who in fact existed 
merely as part of a development toward 
them. Third in terms of structure or 
polity: the shuttle represents not a spe- 
cific technology, but an entire social sys- 
tem and its power relations — 
capitalism. The US is #1, states the 
myth, because its free market economy 
produces technological advances (as op- 
posed to less civilized societies). The 
successful take-off of the shuttle is 
made to stand for the success of 
capitalism, quelling anything problema- 
tic about it. This is why the shuttle dis- 
aster generated so much mythic dis- 
course about America losing its preemi- 
nence in the world. Because the shuttle 
had been appropriated by the myth, 
what was merely a technical failure sud- 
denly represented the failure of the sys- 
tem. The myth had momentarily back- 
fired. 

This separation in terms of space, 
time and structure is not accidental. It 
constitutes the way civilization totalizes 
human existence. It creates a realm in 
which its power operates. 

SPACE: The origin of civilization lies 
in the separation of the world into cul- 
tivated lands and wilderness. Unlike the 
barbarians, civilized people are always 
citizens (the words are cognate), with 

an allegiance to a political locality, the 

— ; 

The myth of progress is more 
than a myth of civilization; 
it is the myth under which 
all others are subsumed. 

whereabouts of their power. By drawing 
a line between where its power relations 
obtain and where they do not, civiliza- 
tion created the concept of a controlled 
political space (as well as an uncontrol- 
led one — wilderness). The ar- 
chitechtonics of power that ensued is a 
topic in itself. From agricultural center 
to fortified city to modem nation armed 
with nuclear warheads, civilization al- 
ways arranges space in relation to the 
Other, whether that consists of the Van- 
dals, the Red Army, or imperialist 
aggressors. 

TIME: We say that recorded history 
begins w r ith civilization. Better to say 
that the concept of history itself begins 
with civilization. Civilization invents 
history — for its own purposes. History 
is a different concept from the sense of 
the past which primal peoples have. 
Again, the experience of time in pre-ag- 
ricultural communities cannot be fully 
reconstructed and certainly takes many 


forms. But we can say that it tends to 
be cyclical, or at least non-teleological. 
In any ease, it isn’t directly linked to 
the community’s power relations. In 
contrast, history implies a constant dis- 
placement of events arranged from 
some putative origin to some future 
goal. The myth of progress represents 
time in a way that allows civilization to 
see itself in the flow of a transcendental 
force, the telos of the world. In other 
words, time is totalized in terms of an 
etiology and teleology, an origin and de- 
stination. Civilization “fills” this ex- 
panse, and anything outside of it, 
Bronze Age Scandinavia or Pre-Colum- 
bian America, is written off as untimely, 
stagnant, a dead end. Just as civiliza- 
tion’s space contrasts with wilderness, 
so does its history with the fortuitous 
cycles of nature. 

POLITY: The myth of progress al- 
ways attaches itself to a form of polity: 
theocracy, monarchy, democracy, 
socialism — the particular name doesn’t 
matter. Since the power relations of 
civilized societies are invested in their 
polity, much mythic discourse is ex- 
pended to normalize it. This explains 
the elaborate alibis for power that civili- 
zation has produced, from the divine 
origin of kings to the divine right of 
kings to making the world safe for demo- 
cracy. All these represent different 
strategies for regulating human be- 
havior, and stand in contrast to the “dis- 
order” of “anarchy” characterizing pri- 
mal communities. The myth of progress 
portrays the society that speaks it as 
the most developed and the most likely 
to advance. It implies an eschatology 
of power. 

For those seeking the origin of hu- 
manity’s alienation from nature (and on 
this score Deep Ecology has recently 
been challenged by apologists ifor civili- 
zation), the rise of the systematically 
representational language of myth of- 
fers much. Is it possible that the hyper- 
trophic development of language, away 
from speaking a life- world to represent- 
ing it, permitted individuals to use lan- 
guage to enhance their own power 
rather than species survival? Human 
and non-human life alike share a type 
of language which deals directly with 
the objects of their activities (e.g. , bird 
songs, the threats of baboons, a 
hunter’s instruction to where prey is to 
be found — all relate to the world 
through signs). Where human language 
differs is in its representational aspect, 
the ability to incorporate those signs 
into a meta-language that can give form 
to values. This lends a new sense to 
the notion of civilization as a cancer. Is 
civilization a linguistic cancer, a hyper- 
trophic language which displaces 
species survival for a regime of personal 
power? 

This difference in language may help 
explain the different regimes of power 
in human and animal communities. 
Apologists for civilization often remark 
that hierarchy exists in nature, in order 
to suggest that the hierarchies of 
civilized societies are natural. The prob- 
lem with this claim is that in animal 
communities hierarchy serves the 
species as a whole; it is a strategy for 
species survival. The dominant male in 
a baboon troop can’t use his power exc- 
lusively for his own benefit; his is a role 
brought about by natural selection that 
helps baboons survive. Contrarily, with 
human communities, hierarchies are 
used to benefit those in power — 
against the species benefit, for this 
power is predicated on the destruction 
of the ecology on which we depend. 
Hierarchy is natural in baboons because 
it is necessary for their continued exis- 
tence. Humans, however, can exist 
without hierarchies — or at least those 
defined by civilization. And representa- 
tional language plays a part, albeit com- 
plex, in their formation. 

The process of naturalizing values op- 
portunistically lays claim to every aspect 
of human activity, from the political to 
the religious. At times it can invent fields 
of knowledge to further the administra- 
tion of nature and human nature. In some 
cases, such as religions, the imagery is 
unserviceable to the myth of progress 
(probably because religion pre-dates 
the regime of civilization). In others, 
such as the sciences, the myth finds a 
useful reservoir of material to induce 
continued on page 23 



Replace Mythology With Ecology 


by Roland Knapp 

According to the dictionary, a myth is 
a story or belief that attempts to express 
or explain a basic truth. Traditional cul- 
tures the world over have always used 
myths to explain the phenomena which 
native peoples experienced daily. The 
rising of the sun, the. changing of the 
seasons, the palatability of certain 
plants and animals, the arrival of birds 
in spring ... all these natural happenings 
were explained by diverse and detailed 
mythologies, each of which had evolved 
with a particular culture over the millen- 
nia. In the last two millennia, however (to 
greatly oversimplify a complex history), 
Christianity spread throughout Europe 
and subsequently throughout the world. 
With its spread, earth-based indigenous 
cultures and beliefs were largely re- 
placed with a homogenized and anthro- 
pocentric culture which looked first to 
the Bible and later to science for answers. 
In the overdeveloped countries, this cul- 
ture proudly brought us the Industrial 
Revolution, global deforestation, urban- 
ization, TV, and rush hour. During this 
century, consumption has accelerated 
at break-neck speed. In the late 1950s 
and early 60s, however (again to over- 
simplify, for the sake of brevity), books 
by Rachel Carson and Aldo Leopold 
gave inklings that all was not well with 
the march of progress. The environmen- 
tal movement was brought into the 
mainstream of American politics and 
consciousness. 

With the rise of environmentalism, 
came a renewed interest in planet Earth 
and its processes. In an attempt to re- 
gain a sense of place on this planet, in- 
terest in long-forgotten biocentrie 
mythologies increased dramatically. 
This resurrection, however, was de- 
stined to fail, as its very premise — 
that it is in the ancient myths that we 
should seek the answers — was flawed. 
Myths sought to explain basic truths, 
yet most of these truths had since been 
unequivocally explained by the sci- 
ences: The seasons exist because of the 
angle of the Earth in relation to the 
sun, not because of the action of as- 
sorted deities. Rain falls as a result of 
evaporation and other meteorological 
phenomena, not because of a shaman’s 
prayer. Not finding the answers they 
sought in the old myths, many people 
have turned to New Age thought, wooed 
by its technological solutions to tech- 
nological problems. George Sessions 
and others have clearly explained the 
inadequacies and even dangers of New 
Age thought (Mabon 87). 

In the initial rush to reconnect with 
Earth, many have rejected science out- 
right as evil and by doing so, have re- 
jected a growing body of knowledge 
which can help explain the hows and 
whys of day-to-day biological existence 
in such a way as to reinstill a sense of 
wonderment and fascination into our 
sterile minds. This body of knowledge 
is known as ecology: the study of or- 
ganisms and their environment. It is 
my contention in this article that ecol- 
ogy can fulfill the functions of myths, 
three of the most fundamental of which 
are: 1) answering questions about na- 
ture; 2) providing a view of the world 
which inspires in us a sense of awe; 3) 
teaching us the importance of humility 
and the dangers of hubris. In this essay, 
I shall briefly portray, by way of ecolog- 
ical stories, this second possible func- 
tion of ecology. 

Ecology is a science, but, ironically, 
a subversive science because it operates 
outside the technological paradigm. It 
is a science of observation, and — de- 
spite attempts to transform the field 
into a “hard” science — it retains its 
inherent simplicity. Though some might 
object to this characterization, I main- 
tain that ecology is not a science of sol- 
ving puzzles posed by the natural world, 
but is instead a science of enlarging the 
puzzle. An ecologist may set out to an- 
swer a single question and may well find 
a solution, but en route she will discover 
a myriad of new questions. Ecology por- 
trays ecosystems not just as numbers 
and graphs, but as fantastically complex 
interweavings of animals and plant 
species, inextricably interdependent, 
and inherently unpredictable. It is in 
the revelation of this splendid complex- 


ity that the mythological potential of 
ecology lies. 

As the ancient mythologies attached 
a sacredness to certain natural 
phenomena, plants, animals, and 
places, modem ecology can similarly 
allow us to gaze upon this land with 
veneration. A flower we pass in the 
woods isn’t just another flower if we 
understand its complex pollination sys- 
tem, including in many cases a pol- 
linator-specific color, scent, and nectar, 
all of which have evolved via natural 
selection over millennia. An example of 
such awe-inspiring complexity is an or- 
chid found in southern Europe which 
has flowers with a remarkable likeness 
to the appearance of female wasps of 
the species which is the flower’s pri- 
mary pollinator. 

The violet-blue center of the flower 
resembles the reflections from the half- 
way-crossed wings of a resting female. 
A thick set of long, red hairs imitates 
the hair found on the insect’s abdomen. 
The antennae of the female wasp are 
beautifully reproduced by the upper pet- 
als of the orchid which are dark and 
threadlike. (Trivers 1985) 

Male wasps are attracted to these or- 
chids by a pheromone which mimics that 
produced by the female wasp to an- 
nounce her sexual receptivity. Lured by 
the scent, the male wasp lands on the 
orchid and in his attempts to copulate, 
pollinates the flower. So attractive is 
the flower, that given a choice between 
it and a female wasp, the male will usu- 
ally alight on the flower! 

On and on the ecological story goes. 
Many plants and animals are cryptically 
colored to avoid predation. Perhaps the 
most famous example of natural selec- 
tion [in this case, not truly natural, it 
could be argued] involves the peppered 
moth in England. This moth is speckled 
with white, black, and gray to match 
its favored background — a lichen-co- 
vered tree trunk. With the advent of 
the Industrial Revolution, increasing 
amounts of atmospheric soot killed the 
lichen and turned the tree trunks a uni- 


Thank God 


by Leslie Lyon 

Recently, I was startled by a 
Jehovah’s Witness publication whose 
cover story concerned “Africa’s Vanishing 
Wildlife.” The publication was proudly 
offered to me in response to allegations 
I had made regarding organized religion’s 
history of enslaving the Earth to human- 
ity’s ambitions. 

The article began admirably enough. 
It depicted the decimation of Africa’s 
wildlife with a pathos guaranteed to 
draw a tear from the most otherworldly 
mystic. Sad to say, however, the article’s 
ending firmly laid to rest whatever con- 
sciousness it had raised. Not to worry, 
the author soothed; God will prevent 
such carnage from going on much longer. 
The destruction of the environment, he 
promised, is a sign that the kingdom 
is about to come. 

This eternal buck-passing to a deity 
has convinced me that organized reli- 
gion is one of the greatest challenges 
facing environmentalists in our efforts 
to increase society’s awareness of the 
wasting of our world. Most sects teach 
a blind acceptance of the status quo, 
reinforcing the state’s ideal of the silent, 
obedient citizen and diverting attention 
from grim realities. 

Surrender of responsibility to a 
higher and wiser authority is a key 
tenet of religious faith. The same 
churches which have always discour- 
aged their opiated masses from rising 
against oppressive rulers are now ensur- 
ing a docile resignation to our de- 
teriorating environment. The old saw 
“God works in mysterious ways” is in- 
voked on calamitous occasions, indicat- 
ing that ugliness and destruction are 
essential instruments of divinity. 

Many of Earth’s most devoted despoil- 
ers have used religion to justify their 
pillagings. Who could forget James 
Watt’s “use it up quick” policy, and its 
rationale that “there won’t be many fu- 
ture generations”? Few remember, how- 


form black. As the color of the trunks 
changed, so did that of the moths. 
Within several decades, the predomin- 
ant moth morph was black, with the 
peppered moth found only in unpolluted 
areas! By the same selection process, 
we have insects which resemble 
branches and leaves, butterflies which 
resemble unrelated and distasteful 
species, katydids coated with green ex- 
trusions that are almost indistinguisha- 
ble from lichens and mosses covering 
trees, and a frog which resembles bird 
shit! 

The brilliant plumages of birds were 
the subject of varied myths the world 
over. These ancient stories may have dis- 
appeared, but ecology provides a whole 
new set. The tail feathers of Peacocks, 
for instance, are not an evolutionary 
aberration — they are the basis upon 
which females choose their mates. 
Males with long tails enjoy higher repro- 
ductive success (i.e. , more matings) 
than those with short tails. A similar 
situation exists for Australian Zebra 
Finches and Birds of Paradise, to name 
just a few. 

The next time you see a damselfly 
hovering above a pond or stream on its 
gossamer wings, think about the 
evolutionary processes which, in males, 
produced a penis with backward-pro- 
jecting hairs which catch and remove 
masses of sperm deposited by previous 
males! By removing these sperm mas- 
ses, the male assures the fertilization 
of the females eggs with his own sperm. 

Many hallucinogenic plants have trad- 
itionally been encapsulated in 
mythological significance. Tribes in the 
Amazon basin believe such plants were 
put there by the spirits of the forest to 
enhance communication with humans. 
Ecological explanations for such hal- 
lucinogenic characteristics are equally 
wondrous. Through the work of the 
world-renowned tropical ecologist Dan 
Jansen, and others, it is well-known 
that plants manufacture hallucinogenic 
and potentially lethal compounds to 
ward off herbivores which can severely 


ever, that it was the Bible which in- 
spired Watt’s campaign against Nature. 
The Book of Revelations is a cornucopia 
for the Armageddon-pushers. Since the 
early days of Christianity, its dense 
prose has spawned a myriad of hyster- 
ical predictions about Earth’s demise. 
Now we have a growing segment of the 
population eagerly looking forward to 
an apocalyptic second coming, some of 
whom are highly placed in the US gov- 
ernment. 

Some argue that the Bible and other 
spiritual books include many fine refer- 
ences to planetary beauties, e.g., “lilies 
of the field.” A careful look at these 
examples, however, reveals that most 
are meant to illustrate desirable human 
behavior, rather than admiration for Na- 
ture. Amidst the Bible’s mass of con- 
tradictions, scriptures which oppose its 
usual slash-and-bum theme can be 
found; Isaiah’s warning of woe to those 
who join house to house and field to 
field is a good example. Nonetheless, 
biblical scholars generally ignore these, 
and environmentalists face the task of 
disputing scriptures which give Adam 
dominion over the Earth and use of 
every living thing. 

The Bible also trumpets man’s 
superiority over his fellow creatures. 
Jesus’ favorable comparison of the lilies 
of the field to Solomon’s glory is pre- 
ceded four verses earlier by remarks 
concerning the fowls of the air. Are ye 
not, Jesus asks, better than they? Ani- 
mals, the Catholic Church maintains, 
have no souls. 

Even religions which incorporate Na- 
ture worship, such as Buddhism, lend 
little or no support to the environmental 
movement, preferring a faith-oriented 
course of “action.” All over the world, 
religious relief organizations devote 
their efforts to keeping as many humans 
alive as possible. The root causes of 
hunger, and the human toll on Nature, 
are left for God to deal with. 

Religion, or the lack of it, has been 


damage a plant’s photosynthetic ability. 
In many cases, an evolutionary “arms 
race” has ensued, wherein the plant 
must continuously increase its toxicity 
to counter the rapid evolution of resis- 
tance in an attacking insect species. 

The next time you bite into a wild 
strawberry or blackberry, think about 
the reasons for that wonderful sweet- 
ness. Plants, being necessarily sessile, 
need ways of dispersing their seeds to 
favorable locations. By encasing their 
seeds in a tasty fruit, plants attract 
birds and mammals which eat the fruit, 
seeds and all, and often carry them a 
considerable distance before emptying 
their bowels. And what better medium 
for germination than fresh dung! With 
many species of plants, the seeds must 
pass through an animal gut to remove 
a hard outer case and to germinate. 

The evolutionary stories concocted 
over the millennia by the process of nat- 
ural selection are endless. To discover 
them, all we must do is open our eyes 
to a world of endless pattern and inter- 
connectedness. Open your eyes to the 
battles for survival going on all around, 
from the mushroom growing beside the 
outhouse to the wolf howling in a distant 
patch of moonlight. Each species has 
found a unique survival tactic, each as 
wondrous as the next. So, go out into 
the old growth forest, the tropical rain- 
forest, the expansive desert, or the 
tallgrass prairie and discover the biolog- 
ical world all around you. Rediscover 
the awe and the intoxicating complex- 
ity. Feel the insignificance of your own 
birth well up inside you. Then you will 
understand this new mythology. 
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the compelling factor in most wars in 
history. The modem day East-West con- 
flict, potentially the most poisonous our 
world has ever seen, is fueled to a great 
extent by the “godlessness” of Com- 
munism. Every soldier since the dawn 
of man has gone into battle with the 
assurance that some god was cheering 
him on. 

In the area of population control, or- 
ganized religion’s encouragement (and 
in many cases requirement) of mindless 
fecundity is speeding the ruin of Earth. 
The pope’s diatribes against birth con- 
trol, usually delivered in desperately 
overcrowded countries like Kenya, are 
only the best-publicized examples of a 
legion of such pronouncements by 
church authorities. From pulpits all 
over the world, spiritual leaders decry 
the evils of family planning and abor- 
tion. 

The problem goes far beyond Third 
World countries. Fundamentalist Mor- 
mon women, commanded by men who 
dictate every facet of their lives, pro- 
duce a child every other year for as long 
as possible. The president of the 
mainstream Mormon church, ET Ben- 
son, tells his subjects that limiting fam- 
ily size is a sin. At the same time, born- 
again Christians attend right-to-life 
conventions sporting buttons which 
read “Ban Family Planning.” As long 
as most of the human race remains in 
the grip of belief systems which demand 
unlimited reproduction, there is little 
hope that world population can be con- 
trolled. 

In those Third World countries where 
birth control is widely available, the 
twin icons of superstition and the sub- 
ordination of women often conspire to 
defeat its use. Feminism, which prom- 
ises women a chance to live for some- 
thing more than childbearing, has been 
attacked and undermined by all 
mainstream religions. Backed up by an- 
cient treatises, they continue to fight 
continued on page 25 
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Virgin Islands : National Park or Playground? 


by Michael Frome 

TWenty years ago I went scuba diving 
for the first time, in the US Virgin 
Islands, then still more or less a tropical 
paradise. On that adventure, I swam in 
clear, sunlit waters among corals rising 
like trees, mountains and spires, in com- 
pany with schools of fish, all in seeming- 
harmony with swaying sea fans, sea 
grass and other vegetation, and with 
the ever-flowing currents and tides. 

In time I learned to appreciate the 
miraculous mechanism of the reefs and 
their contribution to the universe, par- 
ticularly to humankind. Our reef garden 
is actually composed of countless tiny 
animals, known as polyps, clustered in 
coral colonies. They require a constant 
flow of clean, clear and warm water to 
ensure a steady source of oxygen and 
microscopic food, which explains why 
they live abundantly only in tropical 
seas. 

Where corals thrive, they provide 
food, shelter and support for large and 
small plants and animals, from algae to 
mollusks and crustaceans, all kinds of 
fish and sea turtles grazing the in- 
terspersed grassy beds. Each is 
specialized to fill a niche, play a particu- 
lar role. Tiny forms find refuge in the 
conch, even in the stinging tentacles of 
the anemone. Some are brilliantly col- 
ored, others camouflaged — like the 
trumpet fish, standing on its tail to re- 
semble the gorgonia’s waving fronds. 

The reef is the source of sand for 
beaches. It protects the sand from being 
washed away. Conversely, the stability 
of the onshore community is integral 
to sustaining the fringe of life — the 
coral reef, seagrass beds and algal 
plains — in the sea around it. But reefs 
are susceptible to turbidity and pollu- 
tion, which means that drastic changes 
in water conditions or the inflow of ex- 
cessive silt can devastate them. As with 
lichens, corals build slowly; it takes cen- 
turies for nature to restore a damaged 
reef. 

Until our time, coral reefs endured 
largely through isolation, but that 
period of history is finished. Reefs all 
over the tropics have been attacked by 
a variety of forces: skin divers and dred- 
gers taking coral and shells for collec- 
tors; commercial and recreational boat- 
ing and fishing; and clearing of upland 
vegetation to make way for tourist 
hotels, condominiums and highways, ac- 
celerating runoff of fresh water and silt. 

In 1956, recognizing the need for ac- 
tion, Congress voted to accept a gift of 
land from Laurance S. Rockefeller as 
the core of a new National Park on St. 
John, smallest and still most natural of 
the Virgin Islands. In a sense this moun- 
tainous little island, barely nine miles 
long and five miles wide and formed 
mostly of hard volcanic rock with shal- 
low soil and steep slopes, wasn’t good 
for anything else. In another sense, 
much of the charm of the park would 
derive from the seascapes over the en- 
circling narrow shelf of relatively shal- 
low water and from the submerged coral 
gardens. 

Periodically I have visited the Virgin 
Islands over the last 30 years, and I 
have always felt that what geysers and 
grizzlies are to Yellowstone, granite 
cliffs to Yosemite, mangroves and birds 
to the Everglades, so the reefs are to 
our little National Park in the Carib- 
bean. It was not surprising that Con- 
gress, in 1972, enlarged the boundaries 
to include submerged lands and waters, 
“to preserve for the benefit of the public 
significant coral gardens, marine life 
and seascapes.” 

The National Park Service, the 
agency mandated to fulfill this charge, 
has missed the mark. The emphasis in 
park management plainly is on serving 
development and tourism without in- 
trinsic concern for preservation of the 
natural ecosystem. Conditions preva- 
lent in this park would not be tolerated 
elsewhere in the National Park system. 
I found reefs damaged and dying, a 
building boom under way, and the Na- 
tional Park actually contributing to re- 
source degradation by constructing 
highways to accommodate an increase 
in visitors. 

“Basically over the years this park 
has become more and more recreation- 
oriented,” Acting Superintendent Laur- 
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ence Guth conceded during an inter- 
view. He was frank about the trend in 
park policy. “We’re catering to tour 
groups, hundreds a day, and the em- 
phasis is on our recreation-oriented ac- 
tivities. Many visitors go to the beaches 
and indulge in rum punches and a little 
snorkeling. . . There’s not much aware- 
ness of. . . preservation. . .” 

I saw a variety of sights to substan- 
tiate Guth’s comments. I drove through 
the park and observed the road con- 
struction. Mature palm trees had just 
been cut down to make way for road 
widening and parking lots. At 
Hawksnest Bay, hundreds of trees had 
been clearcut and massive amounts of 
soil disturbed. Where visitors formerly 
drove through a secluded woodland be- 
hind the beach, henceforth they will be 
greeted by an expanse of asphalt. 

Virgin Islands National Park has been 
a great place for “studies.” Government 
personnel enjoy going there to live well 
while conducting research, without de- 
ferring the park’s construction projects 
or facing the issues that threaten the 
park. In 1984, William P. Gregg, Jr., 
director of the Man and the Biosphere 
Program of the National Park Service, 
advised in a letter that the park was 
“making major strides in developing the 
scientific basis for addressing impor- 
tant problems.” That, as I see it, is a 
convenient device to seek more funding 
to conduct more studies to avoid acting 


Waiting for 

by RF Mueller 

Wild plants and animals at times 
survive despite highly unfavorable odds. 
Perhaps this is because their survival 
strategies, so unobtrusive compared to 
ours, have been honed through geologic 
time. When the Pleistocene ice sheets 
crept down from Canada, they obliterated 
all plant life - except perhaps some seeds 
- in the vast area they covered. Caribou, 
Musk Oxen and Mastadons found new 
homes as far south as Tennessee while 
plants could only send their seeds or 
other reproductive parts in that direction. 

Among the variety of creatures that 
moved down from the North were some 
that were adapted only to the bog envi- 
ronment. Unlike upland plants, many 
of which could continuously invade ad- 
jacent terrain made available by the 
southward march of the isotherms, the 
bog plants had to locate and leapfrog to 
suitable habitats. These new habitats had 
to possess long-term stability so that 
the northern refugees might securely 
wait out the thousands of years of ice 
occupancy of their old homes. More- 
over, bogs were themselves largely the 
products of previous glaciations and so 
were rare in the unglaciated terrain in 
which the northern plants now sought 
refuge. 

That the plants and animals of the 
North did find suitable refuges (often 
Latinized to refugia) is shown by their 
survival to the present in selected 
localities of the Central Appalachians 
and by their return to their old northern 
homes. After surviving in refugia south 
of their former ranges, they followed 
the retreating ice front north and recol- 
onized the newly glaciated terrain. How 
they accomplished this, we can only 
guess. Some plants likely attached their 
seeds to the feet or bodies of birds or 
animals or were transported in drop- 
pings. The wind may have transported 
some seeds north. In any case, prior 
to this, such northern bog species as 
Bog Rosemary, Cranberry and a 
member of the Gentian family, the Buck- 
bean (or Bogbean) found their way 
south to the widely scattered bogs of 
the Central Appalachians. Usually the 
refugia of northern plants (including 
those of uplands) are in the higher 
mountains or valleys which have cli- 
mates most closely resembling those of 
the North. But in some instances they 
occur at lower elevations in localized 
“frost pockets” or in cool water seeps. 

Several years ago I discovered one 
of the Pleistocene refugia on our little 
farm in the Shenandoah Valley. The site, 
which is at about 1500 feet elevation, 
is a small spring-fed calcareous marsh 


on irrefutable evidence already at hand. 

It doesn’t take interminable research 
to declare the reefs and offshore grassy 
beds in degraded condition as a conse- 
quence of inadequately controlled snor- 
keling and scuba diving, of disruption 
from the anchors of too many yachts 
and mini-cruise ships, and of siltation 
from erosive onshore construction. The 
advent of cruise ships at St. John and 
the consequences of “cruise pollution” 
already are evident. Further research 
is not needed to justify urging the cruise 
lines to exercise restraints in disem- 
barking passengers to tour the park, 
and to justify restrictions on access. 

The assumption 30 years ago was that 
development of private lands outside 
the park would be modest, with respect 
for natural and human values. Now, 
ever-larger projects, much like those 
that have destroyed other Caribbean is- 
lands, threaten the native lifestyle on 
St. John, as well as the National Park. 
Studies of economic and social impacts 
may have their purpose, but the urgent 
need is to appeal to the Virgin Islands 
government and to the people of the 
territory to recognize that preservation 
will best serve the economy and the 
quality of life for the long run. 

The approved general management 
plan is a blueprint to keep pace with 
development, rather than to protect re- 
sources. In the section on the Marine 
Unit, for example, the Park Service 


the Ice Age 

which contains one of only two known 
occurrences of Buckbean ( Menyanthes 
trifoliata) in Virginia. It may also be 
one of the southernmost occurrences on 
the continent of this circumpolar boreal 
plant. Buckbean was previously known 
from a few high elevation boreal-type 
bogs in West Virginia, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, where it was associated with 
other plants of northern affinities. Un- 
fortunately it has died out in some of 
these localities, perhaps due to human 
interference or climate change. 

It’s satisfying to know that this plant 
not only chose to wait out the ice ad- 
vance in our marsh, but that it’s colony 
there may have played a part in re- 
populating a vast area to the north. 
Since we are probably living in an in- 
terglacial, the Buckbean is, in a sense, 
waiting for the ice to return. In the cool 
spring-fed marsh, it found a refuge so 
much to its liking that it still flourishes 
in healthy abundance and apparently 
can endure both glacial and interglacial 
conditions as long as the climate doesn’t 
change too much (such as if run over 
by glaciers!) or its habitat isn’t de- 
stroyed by a fellow creature even more 
destructive than ice. 

The migration of plants and animals 
to and from refugia illustrates the 
power of great natural disturbance to 
increase selection pressure and biologic 
diversity by opening new habitats. Of 
course, glaciers both increase and de- 
crease diversity in various ways. Yet the 
net effect, at least in the late Pleis- 
tocene, was probably one of biological 
stimulation, as indicated by the great 
megafauna that existed at the time and 
by the rise and movement of new vari- 
eties of our own species. Also, glaciers 
generate mineral substrates by grind- 
ing and depositing rock flours on which 
rich soils and hence diverse plant com- 
munities may develop. Glacial diversity- 
enhancing effects even extend hun- 
dreds of miles south of the ice fronts 
in the form of glacial outwash, lacus- 
trine deposits (sediments deposited in 
lakes), and loess (windblown deposits 
which form a rich subsoil). It was in 
this milieu of climatic change, habitat 
modification, and biologic flux that the 
refugia were established. Because of 
the great variety of terrain in the Ap- 
palachians, establishment here was par- 
ticularly favored, as was the variety and 
consequent overall stability of the re- 
fugia themselves. Thus, while a plant 
might die out in one locale, it could con- 
tinue to thrive under the slightly differ- 
ent conditions of another. 

It is thus possible that many other 
undiscovered refugia in the Central Ap- 
palachians date to this period. Most of 


identifies visitor activities as boating, 
snorkeling, scuba diving, windsurfing, 
sportfishing, and boat-camping, and 
primary users as visitors on chartered 
and private yachts and open boats, then 
states the planning goal: “Continue the 
current experience while protecting 
fragile marine ecosystems and water 
quality.” But these activities are de- 
grading the ecosystems and water qual- 
ity. The showpiece of degradation is 
Trunk Bay Beach, where the well-pub- 
licized underwater nature trail reaches 
a depth of only ten feet. Visitors read 
labels etched on submerged glass 
plates, but the corals they describe have 
been destroyed by the weight of too 
many people. 

Virgin Islands National Park is said 
to offer a management model for island 
countries of the Caribbean. I hope not. 
It is “protected” in the same sense that 
a resort or public playground may be 
considered protected, but certainly not 
as a National Park, where biological and 
ecological values are primary. If you ask 
me, this unit ought to be declassified 
as a National Park and redesignated a 
national recreation area, or perhaps as 
our first national resort park, a more 
honest recognition of how it has been 
run. 

Michael Frome, the leading environ- 
mental journalist in the US, published 
a longer version of this article in the 
March-April 1987 issue of Defenders. 


these probably occur on private lands, 
not only because such lands are more 
common in the East but also because 
they cover a greater range of terrain 
types. The Nature Conservancy, a con- 
servation organization devoted to the 
protection of natural diversity on pri- 
vate lands, has discovered and pro- 
tected a number of Pleistocene refugia. 
Others have undoubtedly been de- 
stroyed and are still being destroyed. 
Sadly there exists no adequate public 
policy toward natural areas on private 
lands and their vital role in sustaining 
the gene pool and diversity during nat- 
ural and human-made catastrophes. 

In our industrial culture, the works 
of humans are always given precedence 
over nature, and public agencies such 
as highway departments (among the 
greatest destroyers) pay little heed to 
rare plant or animal habitat. For exam- 
ple, I was told by a local Virginia high- 
way environmental “specialist” that if 
no rare plant or animal was known for 
an area he would assume none was pres- 
ent. He also stated that environmental 
surveys by the Highway Department 
were usually done from a moving 
vehicle! 

It has been said that like the plants and 
animals of the refugia, Earth First !ers 
are waiting for the return of the ice age, 
or at least for a metaphorical ice age 
in which nature again regains dominion 
over suicidal technology. For us in Earth 
First!, all the planet’s wildlands are 
refugia from what Dave Foreman has 
called the thrashing of the dying storm 
trooper industrial culture. We know 
that we are under filial obligation to 
defend the wildlands so that their 
species can recolonize the planet after 
the ongoing holocaust ends. This is the 
message of the Buckbean and all such 
humble creatures that have so far 
endured against all odds. 


RF Mueller, a retired NASA scientist, 
is now a trenchant critic of technology 
who writes regularly for our pages. 




Revise the Big Open 


by George Wuerthner 

The following article is an attempt, 
not to tell Indians how to manage their 
lands, but simply to encourage Indians 
and others to think creatively about how 
they might better use and protect their 
lands, given their placement within the 
context of modem society. The author 
considers his a very tentative proposal 
which might be modified to be suitable 
for lands other than just the Crow 
Reservation discussed below. 

Two years ago, Bob Scott of Hamilton, 
Montana, proposed that ranchers and 
farmers in a 10-15 million acre area of 
eastern Montana abandon agriculture 
and cows, remove fences and communally 
restock their lands with Bison, Elk and 
Pronghorn in an area that Lewis and 
Clark reported as teeming with big game 
two centuries ago. Scott reasoned that 
a local people could make far more money 
charging admission for the privilege of 
camping among Bison herds, hunting 
Elk, and seeing an American version 
of the Serengeti than they presently do 
trying to keep cattle alive or harvesting 
wheat. Scott acknowledged that it 
would require government subsidies, 
but pointed out that it would be better 
for the land. 

The Big Open idea is a sound concept, 
both economically and philosophically. 
Unfortunately, however, ranchers and 
wheat farmers in eastern Montana lack 
the vision and will power to surrender 
government subsidies and instead earn 
honest wages. Nonetheless, once the 
$15 billion dollar a year government 
farm subsidies are curtailed, these 
people will face bankruptcy, primarily 
because they have bankrupted the land 
with their agricultural practices. A re- 
cent Soil Conservation Service report 
validates Scott’s idea when it suggests 
that it would be cheaper to buy out all 
the wheat farmers and ranchers in east- 
ern Montana and make it public recre- 
ation land than to continue the present 
subsidies. 

It is likely, however, that Scott’s Big 
Open would only succeed if the land 
were publicly owned. The problem with 
his proposal is that, for it to come to 
fruition, he must convince all landow- 

Critical . . . 

Continued from page 20 
behavior (perhaps because science itself 
was created by civilization’s need to to- 
talize its control over nature, as opposed 
to primal forms of knowledge, such as 
magic, which are always localized.) 

An obvious example of this is the 
theory of evolution. Insofar as Darwin’s 
theory is based on factual observations, 
it has little to do with the myth (though 
the entire concept of compiling facts as 
problems to be explained by a theory 
is tied into the thrust for total control 
of the world which characterizes civili- 
zation). In nature, there is no progress, 
no telos toward which life evolves. There 
is simply genealogy, descent more or 
less traceable to local sources. Salaman- 
ders are just as highly evolved as birds; 
cabbages no less complete than kings. 
Yet the myth of progress latches onto 
the rich zoomorphic imagery of evolu- 
tion, investing it with the concept that 
humankind stands at the pinnacle of the 
natural order. And in this reconstructed 
nature, anything that human societies 
do becomes by definition “natural.” 

An example of how pervasively the 
myth of progress uses evolutionary im- 
agery surfaced in a recent critique of 
Deep Ecology by George Bradford in 
Fifth Estate, a publication not known 
for its love of civilization. Bradford 
makes use of evolution to naturalize hu- 
manity’s “progress” to agricultural 
economy, the particular power forma- 
tion he wants to privilege. Specifically, 
he suggests that just as it was natural 
for proto-mammals to hasten the extinc- 
tion of dinosaurs, so too is it natural 
for humans to destroy habitat as part 
of their evolution to agricultural 
societies (of course, any of the forms 
of civilization — feudalism, capitalism 
socialism — can be defended with this 
same argument). Even though this 
mythic discourse flies in the face of the 
fact that there is nothing necessary 
about agricultural society, that hunter- 


ners to agree to the same kind of man- 
agement. This would be a titanic sales 
job. 

Scott’s idea might be more feasible, 
albeit on a slightly smaller scale, on one 
of Montana’s Indian reservations. The 
idea could help Indians achieve two 
major goals. First, the plan would pro- 
vide a means to reduce unemployment 
and poverty on the reservation. Second, 
if executed properly, it would restore 
a sense of pride in traditional Indian 
lifestyles. 

An appropriate area for the Big Open 
concept is the Crow Indian Reservation 
south of Billings, Montana. The reserva- 
tion comprises 2.5 million acres, mostly 
of rolling grasslands which gradually as- 
cend into the Big Horn Mountains. It 
is superb wildlife habitat and only needs 
a little assistance to become the best 
big game sanctuary in the country. 

One advantage of this transfer is that 
the Crow still own a substantial percen- 
tage of their reservation. Thus, if the 
tribal council could be persuaded to 
adopt a Big Open policy, the program 
could be implemented across a large ac- 
reage without the need of convincing 
200 different landowners to cooperate, 
as with the original Big Open proposal. 

If the Crow or any other Indian tribe 
wanted to institute the Big Open idea, 
they would need to eliminate all or much 
of the present livestock grazing on the ' 
reservation. Obviously, this would meet 
resistance, but if it could be ac- 
complished, the next step would be the 
reintroduction and expansion of wildlife 
herds including Bison, Mule Deer, 
Pronghorn, and Elk. If enough of the 
reservation were devoted to wildlife, 
Gray Wolves and Grizzly Bears could 
be reintroduced. 

The wildlife would provide an alterna- 
tive attraction to tourists traveling to 
Yellowstone National Park. The Crow 
tribe could recruit tourist dollars by of- 
fering unique experiences such as 
guided wagon train tours with camp- 
outs in teepees, and guided hunts. 

The Crow could revitalize their trad- 
itions as well as provide a viable occu- 
pation for some of their people by creat- 
ing a “master warrior” tradition. Par- 
ticipants in the master warrior tradition 

gathering worked for tens of thousands 
of years, that agriculture is the original 
system used to accumulate power for 
particular groups, and that there is ab- 
solutely no evidence that any social 
change is in any way related to evolution 
(which involves the selection and survi- 
val of genes, not habits) — neverthe- 
less, even a man of Bradford’s critical 
capacities falls prey to the myth. By 
holding on to one aspect of civilization, 
in the “benign” form of agriculture, his 
whole critique becomes another alibi for 
power. 

We need to turn from the form of this 
myth to its involvement in social prac- 
tices. What are the general ways it reg- 
ulates human behavior? Here is another 
example of the myth which, being the 
inaugural address of a president, has a 
particularly privileged status: 

We must embark on a bold new pro- 
gram for making the benefits of our sci- 
entific advances and industrial prog- 
ress available for the improvement and 
growth of underdeveloped areas. More 
than half the people of the world are 
living in conditions approaching mis- 
ery. Their food is inadequate. They are 
victims of disease. Their economic life 
is primitive and stagnant. Their pov- 
erty is a handicap and a threat both to 
them and to more prosperous areas. 

The speaker happens to be Truman, 
but that isn’t important here. One of 
the characteristics of mythic discourse 
is that it transcends its speaker. The 
statement could just as easily be used 
at the next inauguration. 

Again, the separation techniques of 
the myth are at work. The Other, in 
this case the Third World, is backward 
(“primitive”), in need of “improve- 
ment,” out of step with the flow of his- 
tory (“stagnant”). What makes this 
example unusual, however, is its con- 
tradictory reasoning. At first it seems 
that the boldness, vigor and compassion 
of American capitalism are given as the 
reasons for developing the Third World. 
In the last sentence, however, another 
reason emerges: these unproductive 


would live by traditional rites, as a life- 
long endeavor. They would seek visions, 
make their own weapons, and hunt 
Bison, Elk and deer by utilizing ancient 
tracking skills. They would attempt to 
recreate the old lifestyle within the re- 
straints of modem society. 

Master warriors could then charge 
others — both Indian and non-Indian 
— for an apprenticeship program where 
individuals would learn how to live like 
a warrior, with different levels of 
achievement possible. Warrior appren- 
tices would put themselves through a 
rigorous program of self-discipline and 
skill learning with the goal of attaining 
“honorary warrior status.” The honor- 
ary warrior title would be for those who 
cannot or do not wish to devote their 
entire lives to being traditional Crow 
hunters, but who would spend several 
months a year living a traditional life. 
Master warriors would certify those de- 
serving the title. Young men and women 
would aspire to become master warriors 
themselves. 

Considering the popularity of Out- 
ward Bound and other outdoor pro- 
grams designed to give people greater 
self-confidence by challenging them 
mentally and physically, it seems that 
there would be a strong market for par- 
ticipation in traditional Crow activities. 
If strict standards were followed and 
traditions respected, this would not 
lead to the prostitution of Crow tradi- 


tions or wildlife, but to a cultural and 
ecological revitalization. Indeed, many 
of us would respect anyone — Indian 
or not — who, say, rode bare-back 
through a racing Bison herd attempting 
to kill an animal with a self-made bow 
and arrow. Hunting can be honorable, 
and if taken seriously can connect one 
in mind and spirit with the great web 
of life better than nearly any other pur- 
suit. 

Some will argue that turning tradi- 
tional activities into tourist attractions 
demeans those activities. This need not 
be so. With individuals having pride in 
what they are doing, they would not 
be compromising values simply because 
others are willing to pay to watch and 
learn. Are musicians lesser producers 
of beautiful sound if they earn their liv- 
ing through their music? 

. The Crow Reservation is large 
enough to be a major wildlife preserve 
and ecologically it is perhaps richer than 
the high Yellowstone Plateau of Yellow- 
stone National Park. It could exceed the 
Park in terms of its attraction as a wild- 
life refuge. Surely it would be more in 
keeping with Crow values to share their 
reservation Bison, Grizzly, Elk and 
Pronghorn than with domestic livestock. 

George Wuerthner is a wilderness 
explorer and writer, and a regular 
contributor to our pages. 
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barbarians are a “threat.” Even a quick 
review of the history of civilization vis- 
a-vis “barbarism” will show that what 
we have here is the accidental conflu- 
ence of two systems of alibis — one posi- 
tive, the other negative — which civili- 
zation consistently draws on. The posi- 
tive alibis vary widely. English col- 
onists, Spanish missionaries and Soviet 
diplomats have all used different alibis, 
from bringing the light of reason to the 
savages, to saving their souls, to thwart- 
ing reactionary elements. The supply 
of possible alibis is as bountiful as the 
valorized concepts which the particular 
society can produce. The negative alibis 
may have many inflections, but their 
basic premise remains: the barbarians 
are a threat. They threaten different 
things, depending on what embodies 
the society’s power relations. The 
Greeks saw the barbarians as a threat 
to their ethnos, their national character, 
and scorned them. The Romans rep- 
resented them only as a threat to impe- 
rial order, and consequently accepted 
them into Roman life if they acknow- 
ledged Roman law. To Truman’s 
America, the barbarians threaten 
capitalism’s economic expansion. They 
should therefore be “improved” in ways 
which will create markets, cheap labor 
and other advantages for corporate 
power. 

Two conflicting needs come together 
in the myth of progress. On the one 
hand, civilization must overwhelm, con- 
quer or convert the barbarians. But, 
on the other, there must always be bar- 
barians as a threat, as an Other in con- 
trast to which civilization can validate 
its power relations and regulate its 
members. When civilized societies run 
out of barbarians, they must search for 
them, as in this case, or simply invent 
them. This is the root cause of why 
civilized societies are constantly at war. 
They must define a neighbor or colony 
or religious group as the barbarian in 
order to maintain the hierarchies that 
organize the labor which generates 
their power. But since the barbarians 


are by definition a threat to that sys- 
tem, they must be eradicated. By in- 
venting the barbarian, civilization in- 
vented war — war, not just in terms 
of battle, but as a way of life, total 
mobilization. Civilization has always 
been in a state of war (peace being 
merely an interim between conflicts), 
because its power relations presume an 
enemy to be overcome. 

In contrast, primal people do not en- 
gage in warfare. They fight, skirmish, 
raid, even commit atrocities — but al- 
ways as a local occurrence. The loose 
power relations that hunter-gatherer 
existence presupposes simply do not en- 
velop its members in a way that makes 
the practice of war possible. It’s too 
easy to pick up one’s few belongings and 
walk away. Even so-called “warrior 
societies” among primitive peoples 
didn’t wage war in the modern totalized 
sense — except perhaps among those 
associated with civilized states (such as 
with the rise of warrior clans in Ger- 
manic tribes that encountered Roman 
expansion). Therefore, theorists (such 
as Andrew Bard Schmookler) who try 
to implicate “anarchy” among primal 
peoples in the origin of war fail to see 
that the quantitative differences be- 
tween primitive and civilized warfare 
involve qualitative differences. 

CONCLUSION: The myth of progress 
generates the activities responsible for 
civilization’s abuse of the environment 
by creating alibis for the power relations 
enhanced by those activities. But we 
need to look more particularly at the 
points of contact between mythopoeism 
and its hold on the behavior of individu- 
als. What exactly is the “power train” 
that leads to the type of subject who 
willingly participates in the subjection 
of Earth, with all that implies for human 
freedom and survival? Analyzing the 
myth of hierarchy will take us a step 
closer to the institutional structures and 
techniques which transform myth into 
action. This will be the topic of the next 
segment. 
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by Tom Stoddard 

PROLOGUE: In Part I (Samhain 86), 
star Zu Zaz Morgan saw a Snow Leopard 
coat and coveted it. She subsequently 
had three Snow Leopards illegally 
hunted to provide her a similar coat. 
Flaunting it at the opera, she inadver- 
tently brought it to the attention of the 
E coavengers. They later attacked her, 
stripping off the coat and her clothes, 
and shaving all her body hair. They then 
threw blood-colored glop on her, photo- 
graphed her, and sent the media the 
photos and a statement about her crimes. 
During the attack, the Ecoavengers dis- 
covered the coat was provided by the 
largest fur dealer on Rhodes. That 
prompted this next Ecoavenger mission. 

% sje % sfc ♦ 

Eric and Jill were nervous when they 
landed at Rhodes International Airport. 
Seeing Uzi-equipped Greek guards pat- 
rolling the vantage points, they nervously 
fingered their false documents and won- 
dered how they would fare in a nation 
the laws and customs of which they only 
vaguely understood. 

They did not know that Zu Zaz, when 
her husband had told her of the Eco- 
avengers questioning him about the 
source of the coat, had written the fur- 
rier Achille de Flambe to tell him of 
the assault and warn him to be alert. 
Achille felt threatened and a trifle guilty. 
For protection he bought a two shot 
Berreta pistol that rode in his outer coat 
pocket. He also called the police chief, 
Spiro Agnosta, and alerted him to the 
situation. Spiro audaciously asked if the 
Snow Leopard “merchandise” was illegal. 
Achille answered, “a little, but normal 
in this business.” 

Spiro winced, but said, “we’ll be 
watching.” While they had grown up to- 
gether, Spiro did not like Achille and 
his merchant’s ethic of anything for the 
drachma. Nonetheless, because Achille 
was from an influential family, Spiro 
needed to give him at least perfunctory 
respect. 

The Ecoavengers planned to capture 
the exotic fur dealer, confront him with 
his crimes against wild animals, find out 
how he obtained the Snow Leopard 
furs, and destroy his illegally obtained 
furs. Both Eric and Jill had histories 
which would aid them in the difficult 
task. 

Eric had grown up on the streets of 
Los Angeles. He had taken a circuitous 
to become a radical environmentalist: 
moving from being a humanistic teacher 
to an uneasy conservationist to a raving 
moderate and finally becoming a radi- 
cal. His metamorphosis was primarily 
intellectual until the summer in Yellow- 
stone when he saw a mother Grizzly 
and her two cubs destroyed because she 
had attacked a pestering photographer 
trying to photograph her at close range. 
Those killings unleashed a wild fury in 
him. His second grade students consi- 
dered him a kind teacher, but close ob- 
servation showed an untamed side. 

Jill had joined the Ecoavengers first, 
and then brought Eric in when they be- 
came lovers. Their mutual hiking and 
biking had made both of them tough 
and thin. Jill loved animals. She had 
grown up in the distant suburbs of San 
Francisco where Red-tailed Hawks, 
deer and Bobcats patrolled. Her family 
had many animals: wild ones they 
nursed back to health and set free, and 
domesticated ones they kept for food 
and fun. 

After checking into the Troy Hotel, 
they walked around the city of Rhodes. 
It was October and they saw lumps of 
Scandinavian tourists who had come for 
the sun and beaches. They noticed many 
stores displaying signs announcing that 
Scandinavian was spoken inside, par- 
ticularly at the stores of the many fur- 
riers who catered to Scandinavians’ love 
for fur coats. 

The next day, they began the rounds 
of the furriers to determine who sold 
Snow Leopard furs. Dressed in their 
best clothes, their visits to the first two 
furriers went smoothly. The salesclerks 
wanted to speak Scandinavian and 
when forced to speak English, strug- 
gled. Jill and Eric’s stomachs churned 
as they admired the ranch-raised minks, 
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Nutrias, Chinchillas, and foxes. They 
asked about wild animal furs, and were 
offered Beaver, Lynx, River Otter and 
other common wild furs. When they in- 
quired about Cheetah, Tiger and 
Jaguar, they were told that such furs 
were illegal and more expensive than 
the store could afford to carry, and told 
that they must visit de Flambe Furs if 
they desired those kinds. When Jill 
tried on Lynx coat, Eric asked the clerk, 
“how many animals did you kill to make 
it?” 

The clerk lost his meaning in transla- 
tion and simply answered, “seven.” 

The furrier environment made Erie 
feel completely justified in their mis- 
sion. Magnificent animals like the Snow 
Leopard, Cheetah, Tiger and Jaguar 
would soon be extinct for the most shal- 
low of reasons, human vanity, and he 
hoped furriers like de Flambe would live 
forever in infamy. Eric and Jill both felt 
the fight against extinction was the 
most important contest on Earth, like 
no other, in which — if you lost — there 
was no rematch. 

They were now sure Achille was their 
man, but en route back to the hotel they 
passed another furrier and decided to 
make a final confirmation. It was a mis- 
take. The owner waited on them, and 
being more observant than bored sales- 
clerks, became suspicious. He sensed 
they were not fur coat buyers, so young 
and wearing inexpensive clothes. They 
were uneasy, especially when Jill tried 
on a Beaver coat. He concluded they 
intended to break in and steal what they 
wanted. When they left he called the 
police, who picked them up 200 meters 
down the street. 

At police headquarters, they were led 
to a small windowless room, embel- 
lished with Greek graffiti. The police 
found an officer who spoke English, a 
thin officious man in uniform with an 
unfamiliar insignia on his epaulet. 
Greece has a dearth of serious crime 
and nearly all Greek prisoners are in- 
carcerated for crimes of passion. Greek 
police know little about investigating 
criminals and their questioning was sim- 
ple and perfunctory. 

The officer was apologizing for the 
inconvenience when a stocky man step- 
ped through the door. The officer snap- 
ped to attention and said something in 
Greek to Chief Spiro Agnosta. Spiro 
waved his hand and spoke to the Amer- 
icans. “So you are the ones who have 
come for bad play with de Flambe!” 

Stunned, Jill and Eric looked directly 
at the chief, and both tried denial at 
the same time, but they had a guilty 
sense about them, “I don’t know what 
you’re talking about,” said Eric. Jill 
asked, “What bad play do you mean?” 

The chief studied them, then replied, 
“We have gotten word American radical 
group wants to do bad things to leading 
Greek furrier, Achille de Flambe, trying 
to save animals.” 

They made additional protestations, 
but were not convincing and the chief 
had their passports photocopied and 
had a standard bio sheet completed on 
each of them. As they left, the chief 
warned them the police would be watch- 
ing their movements, but Eric and Jill 
both noticed him strangely warming to 
them. They were befuddled. He spoke 
crisply but smiled enigmatically and 
projected friendly body language. After 
they left, the chief had one of his men 
call Achille to report the incident. 
Achille checked his Berreta again. 

Out on the street, Jill and Eric were 
in a state of paranoia. Eric, once a 
street-wise kid who stole parts for his 
first jalopies and had several brushes 
with the law, felt his flight senses 
alerted. Who had tipped the police? Had 
they been identified, or was picking 
them up an accident? Eric thought they 
were walking into a trap, and he 
suggested scrubbing the entire mission; 
Jill saw it as an unlucky accident, but 
puzzled over how the police knew some- 
one was out to get de Flambe. They 
had only identified de Flambe as the 
guilty farrier a few hours before and 
had discussed it with no one. She be- 
lieved either the press coverage had 
traveled this far or someone connected 
with Zu Zaz, perhaps the San Francisco 


police, had alerted the Rhodes police. 
They considered calling Jason, leader 
of the Ecoavengers, back in California, 
but ruled that out as potentially provid- 
ing a link to the entire group. They de- 
cided to carry on, but with renewed cau- 
tion. They got a map of the city and 
studied it. 

At the hotel they estimated de 
Flambe’s location on Ammochostu 
Street and identified hotels where they 
could watch his business. That night 
they confirmed there was a hotel di- 
rectly across from his establishment 
and another one, The Butterfly, about 
100 yards south. Being cautious, they 
reserved a room in The Butterfly, re- 
questing one on the top floor facing the 
street. The room they got was further 
south than they wanted and on the first 
floor, but that later proved a lucky ac- 
cident. In the phone directory they 
found Achille’s street address. They de- 
cided one of them would always watch 
Achille’s with binoculars while the other 
would become familiar with Rhodes. 
Eric got first shift with the binoculars. 
Jill left to check Achille’s home. 

Spiro sent an officer to the Troy Hotel 
desk to tell them to watch Eric and Jill 
and report anything suspicious. When 
Spiro heard that they had checked out 
he assumed they were just tourists and 
had moved on. 

Eric kept a note pad by the window 
and logged each event. He discovered 
that their room looked straight down 
an alley that dead-ended at Achille’s. 
Between 9:30 and 11, the employees ar- 
rived for work. Eric assumed the first 
one, a slim man with greased down hair 
and a mustache, was Achille. It was un- 
likely anyone else would wear a dark 
blue suit in the Mediterranean sun. As 
soon as the man entered, Eric tele- 
phoned. Using his best German accent, 
he asked, “ees Herr de Flambe en?” 

A voice answered, “this is de 
Flambe.” 

Eric said, “mine vife, Gertrun, vants 
to comme in und see you?” 

“I’ll be in all day.” 


They observed the pattern of the 
store over the next few days. They iden- 
tified employees, and noted the usual 
driver of a Toyota delivery van parked 
in the alley. One night they walked up 
to the front door to check the locks and 
burglar alarm system, and observed the 
mannequins in fur coats pompously 
standing in the windows. Another 
night, they rented a car and parked at 
the end of the alley, to check the rear 
door locks and the van. Jill removed her 
clothes and sat naked in the front seat. 
Before he got out, Eric removed his 
shirt and unzipped his fly. It was an 
old LA midnight auto parts supplier 
trick: If the heat showed up, he’d jump 
in the car and they’d start fondling each 
other. When the heat threw a light on 
them, it would merely become a source 
of amusement to the police. The store 
was as secure as a bank. 

Their observation provided two im- 
portant bits of information. On the third 
night, after all the employees had left, 
while Jill was routinely waiting for 
Achille to emerge, one of the employees 
returned. They had given her the 
nickname “Greta” because she was 
blond, lanky and beautiful. She re- 
turned at 8:15 and stayed until 9:48, then 
exited the front. At 10, Achille exited 
the rear and took the Toyota van. He 
returned in it early the next day. They 
suspected they had stumbled on an 
extra-marital tryst. 

On Saturday, Achille left the store and 
took the van. Except for Achille’s previ- 
ous use, only the delivery man had used 
it. This made Eric suspicious so he hot- 
footed it down the street and followed 
the van. His conditioning paid off, as 
he kept up long enough to see it head 
into the old harbor area. After a brief 
search, he found it parked alongside an 
entrance to the small boat harbor. He 
waited 15 minutes and Achille emerged 
from a motor launch. The boat was 
named “Antigone,” the name of Achille’s 
wife. Jill later called the berthing agent 
on the entrance sign and confirmed that 
it belonged to Achille. 


A request 

to industrial hominids 
from a country cousin- 





After Achille’s store closed on Sun- 
day, Eric and Jill discussed plans. They 
rejected the most efficient plan, which 
was to capture de Flambe and force him 
to destroy the wild animal fur coats with 
acid or paint or flame. Jill had once 
worked for an insurance company and 
she feared these methods might lead 
to a valid insurance claim and little fi- 
nancial loss to Achille. They wanted the 
furs to disappear without a trace, hope- 
fully precluding insurance recovery. 
Their final plan was to take Achille as 
he emerged from his next tryst with 
“Greta,” probably next Thursday night. 
After capturing him, they would load 
the furs in the van, transport them to 
the boat and cruise out into the Mediter- 
ranean. There the furs would be weigh- 
ted and dropped into 200 feet of water, 
a burial at sea. They would then return 
to Rhodes, moor the boat on shore be- 
tween the city and the airport with 
Achille tied up on it, rush to the airport 
and fly home. Back in the US they 
would inform the media of de Flambe’s 
crimes and, they hoped, frighten other 
illegal furriers. 

Their opportunity unexpectedly 
came the next night, as Greta returned. 
Assuming the tryst would be an hour 
or more, Eric checked out of the hotel. 
Jill made reservations on Olympic Air- 
lines to Athens for 10:10 the next morn- 
ing, and on to New York and San Fran- 
cisco via TWA. They both packed and 
Eric dropped the bags at the front desk 
before taking up a post near Achille’s 
alley. 

Jill doused their room lights as a sig- 
nal when Greta left. Eric moved quickly 
up the alley toward the van and Jill hur- 
ried to join him. Achille stepped out, 
turned and locked the door, and was set- 
ting the burglar alarm when he started 
as Jill came down the alley. He put his 
hand on his Berreta just as Erie grab- 
bed him around the throat from behind, 
stuck a round object in his ribs and said, 
“Freeze!” Achille panicked, turned and 
shot at Eric, hitting him in the left arm 
just above the elbow. Pain streaked to 
Eric’s brain as his arm fell limp, but 
his other arm held around Achille’s 
neck. 

Jill was on Achille now; twisting his 
right arm, she stopped him from shoot- 
ing again. They dropped Achille to the 
loading dock and pounded him until he 
cried, “please halt!” 

Erie barked, “Back inside,” and they 
all fled inside the store. Achille was now 
controlled by his own gun. Jill produced 
nylon and a gag and they tied Achille. 
On command, Achille showed them his 
first aid kit. In an interior office, where 
light could not be seen from outside, 
Jill washed the wound. Seeing that it 
was only damaged flesh, they applied 
pressure to stop the bleeding and ban- 
daged it. 

Achille trembled when they asked 
questions. When they asked for the rare 
animal furs, he feigned misunderstand- 
ing and led them to the refrigerated 
vault that held the cheaper furs. Eric 
throttled him with his right arm. 
Achille’s fear quickly overcame his 
chicanery and he opened a hidden refrig- 
erated rear vault containing the rare 
wild furs. They found 19 coats: six 
Cheetah, three Leopard, three Tiger, 
two Ocelot, two Jaguar, one each Wild 
Sable, Black Panther, and Snow 
Leopard. This last, they later disco- 
vered, was fortuitous fallout from Zu’s 
coat. Eric froze with anger; Jill felt 
tears rolling down her face. 

They moved Achille to the van and 
then began moving the coats. As a pre- 
caution, while loading the furs, Jill re- 
moved her upper clothing and Eric his 
trousers. They looked ridiculous, but it 
proved inspired when a policeman came 
down the alley, having been sent to in- 
vestigate “noises.” When Jill saw the 
policeman approaching, she snatched 
the coat Eric was carrying and threw 
it behind the van, then pulled Eric 
against her and fell back against the 
front of the van. When the patrolman 
shined his light on them, he nervously 
blushed. Jill and Eric stopped fondling 
each other and they all looked awk- 
wardly at each other. The patrolman 
mumbled “go somewhere else” and fled 
the alley. 

They finished loading the van, picked 


up their luggage at the hotel, transfer- 
red it all to the Antigone, and with 
Achille at the helm headed south into 
the Mediterranean. During the cruise 
they questioned Achille. 

Eric asked Achille how the police 
knew they were coming to Rhodes to 
deal with him. “Was Zu Zaz Morgan 
wrote me letter, and I tell Chief Ag- 
nosta,” Achille answered. Eric’s face lit 
with relief. 

Jill asked, “Where did you get the 
Snow Leopard pelts?” 

Achille was evasive. “Prom many 
people in many places, never know 
next.” 

“Bullshit!” Eric waved the gun and said, 
“if you don’t want a long swim, cut the 
crap and tell us.” 

Eric and Jill took notes by flashlight 
as Achille revealed that the Snow 
Leopard pelts were ordered from a 
dealer in Gilgit, Pakistan, who in turn 
ordered them from two famed Snow 
Leopard hunters who lived in the 
Karakoram Mountains just north of Mis- 
gar. Achille said the Gilgit dealer’s name 
was Abdulah Fawtar and the cat hun- 
ters were known as the “the great 
leopard hunters.” Many conservation 
groups trying to protect Snow Leopards 
thought that, because of the new en- 
dangered species laws, fewer were 
being lost to poachers. It was an illu- 
sion. “The great leopard hunters” had 
been watching an area where a small 
recovery of six animals was under way, 
and were only waiting for the right price 
to kill them. When the order from Zu 
Zaz arrived, they were able to kill all 
six in just three months. Jill and Eric 
also obtained names of other illegal fur 
suppliers in Nairobi, Mombasa, Belize, 
Dar es Salaam, Mexico, and Brazil. 

A half-hour south, Achille assured 
them that there were no navigational 
hazards ahead. They blindfolded him, 
put him below, and set a course south 
and east toward the Turkish coast. 
When they saw Turkish lights, they 
headed just far enough west and south 
to put them out of sight. They brought 
all heavy objects — tools, accessories, 
canned food — and rope and twine on 
deck. 

In darkness illuminated only by a 
sliver moon and bold stars, they 
brought Achille back on deck, removed 
his blindfold, and sat him on the stem. 
He could see no land. He thought they 
were going to shoot him, tie weights 
to his body and drop him over. He 
pleaded for his life in Greek, Swedish 
and poor English. They tried to discuss 
endangered species with Achille, but 
while he pretended to agree, they could 
see his agreement was entirely because 
of his predicament. He had a mind with- 
out windows. He was the perfect 
hereditary businessman keeping the 
family business regardless of its effect 
on a deteriorating Earth. Eric told him 
that if he carried any more wild animal 
furs, the Ecoavengers would return and 
skin him. 

They explained to Achille that they 
were going to bury the coats at sea. 
He started whining, saying it would 
ruin him, that the rare furs represented 
his capital. Then he realized everything 
was insured, and while there might be 
some difficulty collecting, and perhaps 
a minor loss, on the whole, it was a 
manageable problem. He stopped whin- 
ing and said, “it is better than to loss 
life, but is terrible loss to me.” 

They brought the coats on deck. They 
tied weights inside the Cheetah coats. 
Satisfied that the furs would end their 
days buried deep among kindred sea 
creatures, they sadly dropped the first 
one over the side. Achille, seeing their 
anguish, was wisely silent. 

In about an hour they weighted and 
dropped all 19 coats, then put Achille 
back below and started a zig-zag course 
back to Rhodes. They adjusted their 
speed and course to arrive on the north- 
east shore, along which the main high- 
way passed to the airport, about 8 AM. 
They expected to hail a taxi there. At 
8:12 they scraped onto the rocky beach 
and abandoned the boat with Achille 
tied below. They bade him no farewell. 

They started toward the airport with 
their suitcase, sleeping bag, and carry- 
ons. Eric hailed three taxis headed for 
the airport, but they were already car- 


rying fares, and didn’t stop. Then it hap- 
pened ... a police car stopped. Not 
just any police car, but Spiro Agnosta’s 
police car. He was making his morning 
airport run to check passport entries. 
Spiro yelled, “get in my car. ” They knew 
they were up to their necks in ring- 
worms and rattlesnakes. Eric gently 
pushed Jill in the front seat next to 
Spiro, while he climbed in back. She 
was better at hiding her stress. Eric 
slid over behind Spiro to hide his wound 
and get in the best attack position. 

To their amazement, Spiro was 
friendly. Mentioning that his men hadn’t 
seen them in a week, he added, “I guess 
you camp out or go touring. You like 
our island?” 

“Very beautiful,” said Jill. 

Then Spiro said, “that de Flambe 
don’t come home last night, but I check 
his boat and it look like he take a cruise. 
He has illegal woman friend his wife 
don’t know about, she probable go with 
him. He show up today, no sweat.” He 
liked the “no sweat” ending and looked 
at them for appreciation. Eric and Jill 
sat in stunned silence, and then came 
the coup: Spiro leaned toward Jill and 
said in a confidential tone, “I no like 
that de Flambe as much as he think I 
do. He is Greek man with phoney 
French name; it make me sick. I also 
tell you I don’t like fur business, too 
many bad people in world, not enough 
good animals.” Soon they reached the 
airport. They thanked Chief Agnosta for 
the lift, and he wished them a happy 
trip home. 

After what seemed an interminable 
wait, they were finally in the air watch- 
ing the guards on the runway disappear. 
When their 747 took off from Athens 
to New York, they tasted success. They 
scrapped their plan to make a media 
disclosure. Instead Jill contrived a plan 


it 


Carnage . . . 

Continued from page 21 

against changes which should have been 
implemented centuries ago. 

Perhaps religion’s most harmful effect 
is its reduction of Earth to the role of 
heavenly proving ground. This world, 
it is argued by the devout of many 
faiths, is a mere shadow compared to 
the splendor of heaven. In poverty-stric- 
ken countries throughout the world, 
priests and gurus sing the age-old ref- 
rain that maximum suffering on Earth 
ensures ultimate pleasure in heaven. A 
depleted environment holds no terrors 
for one fascinated with death. 

This point was brought home to me 
during a conversation with my devoutly 
Mormon stepmother. The conversation 
took place back when the Pentagon was 
planning to convert the high desert val- 
leys of Nevada and western Utah into 
racetracks for the MX missile system. 
In response to my displeasure, my ordi- 
narily sensible stepmom replied that 
she had set all her sights on the next 
world, where there are no MX missiles 
or other detriments to happiness, so 
why should she worry? 

Despite religion’s endless 
stranglehold on the human mind, a few 
rays of hope gleam on the horizon. In- 
creasing numbers of Catholics are dis- 
obeying the pope’s edicts against birth 
control and abortion, while renegade 


to make any insurance recovery doubt- 
ful and nail the door closed on de 
Flambe: She would send a letter to 
Chief Agnosta confessing their conspi- 
racy with Achille to fake a robbery of 
the furs and defraud the insurance com- 
panies for the loss. She would admit 
that de Flambe paid them $5000 for 
their part, and while they had already 
blown most of it, they were returning 
the $1000 they hadn’t spent. 

The other Ecoavengers thought it 
was an inspired idea and scraped up the 
money. They wrote the letter and en- 
closed an anonymously purchased 
cashier’s check for $1000. By the time 
it arrived, Achille had told his story to 
everyone, and, seizing the opportunity 
for profit, had inflated his losses to 28 
rare fur coats. Unfortunately for him, 
he had been cheating on his taxes and 
his business records understated his in- 
ventory as only nine coats. When the 
Ecoavenger letter arrived, the insur- 
ance company began a thorough inves- 
tigation. They soon discovered enough 
of Achille’s chicanery to refuse any pay- 
ment. They also threatened him with 
prosecution for fraud if he pursued his 
claim. He dropped it. 

In the course of the insurance inves- 
tigation Chief Agnosta was asked what 
he thought of the situation. Without 
mentioning having driven the couple to 
the airport, he said, “they looked like 
very crooked people to me and when I 
later check their documents, I find them 
false. I like to have them in my jail. I 
am surprised they decide to straighten 
up, but when they send money back it 
proves conspiracy in my mind.” And, 
he reflected, he always liked surprises. 

Tom Stoddard is a world traveler, jazz 
aficionado, and a regular contributor 
to these pages. 


priests challenge their church’s 
timeworn connivance with repressive 
regimes. Mormon women have actually 
started to grumble when Big Daddy or- 
ders them to breed. More religious 
writers are calling attention to the 
scriptures which encourage conserva- 
tion. The Bakker-Swaggart scandals 
are sowing seeds of doubt which prom- 
ise to reap a banquet of independent 
thought. 

There are even signs that religious 
groups can aid the cause of environmen- 
talism. A host of pantheistic religions, 
new and old, are giving Nature the 
honor she deserves . There are many 
environmentalists who are also deeply 
religious. Some are working to trans- 
form their churches into positive forces 
on our embattled planet. It would be a 
fantastic coup if they could make ecolog- 
ical awareness a spiritual tenet. While 
“New Age” religions portray Earth as 
a stage for the game of karma, they 
also stress reverence for Nature. 

Considering, however, the immense 
power and immutability of the big-name 
religions, a society with enlightened at- 
titudes toward Nature remains the stuff 
of dreams. Criticizing religion is still a 
dangerous pursuit. Too many people still 
believe that modem problems can simply 
be prayed away or entrusted to a higher 
authority. Until more of humankind 
breaks free of the bonds of superstition, 
ancient dogmas will continue to stand 
in the way of positive change. 
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Expressing Wilderness 

in Music 





by Daniel Conner 

Many Earth Firstlers are inclined, 
perhaps not unreasonably, to the belief 
that symphonic music is artificial, over- 
civilized, far removed from the autoch- 
thonous roots of musical expression. 
“Wilderness” music, in this view, con- 
sists largely of songs shared around a 
campfire, or the distant cry of a Coyote 
or Common Loon, or ceremonial drums, 
flutes, and chants of peoples that have 
not lost touch with their Gaian roots. 

But some lovers of wilderness have 
discovered a marvelous secret: there is 
a wealth of symphonic music that eases 
their longing for wildness by evoking 
some aspect of pristine nature. To those 
with little exposure to or taste for sym- 
phonic music, it may come as a surprise 
that a wide variety of nature music 
exists. 

By ’nature music,’ I mean that which 
makes some attempt at scene-painting 
in sound. It may be a graphic portrayal 
or a mere impression. The term does 
not include pieces that rely merely on 
a descriptive title to suggest a natural 
association. Nature music, of course, 
means different things to different 
people, and musical evocation of nature 
is by no means limited to 19th and 20th 
century music of the European sym- 
phonic tradition. Non-Western musical 
traditions abound with expressions of 
nature. But they lie beyond the scope 
of this essay. 

Many proponents of nature music are 
content with undemanding sounds that 
create a sense of natural ambience. For 
them, a recording of the surf rolling, 
or the wind rushing through the pines, 
or the soothing din of an April frog- 
pond, perhaps augmented by mellow 
guitar or synthesizer, is sufficient. 
Others, however, demand active partici- 
pation, and crank up the volume on a 
different kind of recording — one that 
features the work of a great artist who 
sought to capture in sound the essence 
of some cherished natural scene. It is 
to the latter category that this essay 
is addressed. 

PASTORAL MUSIC 

Nature music is a subclass of what 
musicians call program music. Unlike 
abstract or “absolute” music, program 
music makes explicit reference to an 
idea, feeling, or experience that is more 
visual or conceptual than musical. All 
nature music is thus program music. Its 
intent, of course, is not to duplicate the 
experience of nature, but rather to 
evoke it. Although music is not inferior 
to photography or painting in its ability 
to capture a moment or mood in nature, 
even the best music can only suggest 
a sensation or recollection. 

The expression of nature in a musical 
setting may be classed as either “tame” 
or “wild.” The former is usually called 
pastoral music, and its best examples 
are familiar to music-lovers. It has a 
long history, from Vivaldi’s The Four 
Seasons (1725) to the latest “eco-jazz” 
album of the Paul Winter Consort. Its 
best examples include Beethoven’s Pas- 
toral Symphony (number 6, composed 
in 1808), Claude Debussy’s Prelude to 
the Afternoon of a Faun (1894), Maurice 
Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe (1912), and 
music of the English pastoralists Fre- 
derick Delius and Ralph Vaughan Will- 
iams. Virtually all European nature 
music written before Beethoven is in 
my view “cow-pie” music, evoking a 
highly formalized image of nature. It 
is manicured and artificial like 18th cen- 
tury English gardens, not at all what 
a wilderness lover seeks today. 
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It’s not that music before Beethoven 
is inferior to what followed. But the con- 
cept of nature as environment, rather 
than as impediment, is a 19th century 
invention — at least in the Western 
world. Although nature music was not 
invented during the Romantic period of 
European history, it found its fullest ex- 
pression then. 

WILDERNESS MUSIC 

In this essay, I use the term ‘wild’ 
not in the sense of unrestrained emo- 
tion, but rather in the sense of untamed 
nature. For the sake of clarity I invent 
the term ‘wilderness’ music, and gener- 
ally use this rather than ‘wild’ music, 
which may have connotations I do not 
intend. 

The distinction between pastoral and 
wilderness musical expression deserves 
further discussion, for it is not always 
easy to tell the difference. Briefly, pas- 
toral music evokes nature altered or 
governed by a human hand; wilderness 
music elicits a relatively primeval state 
of nature. Some composers already 
mentioned — Debussy, Ravel, Vaughan 
Williams — have displayed fluency in 
both types. My placement of a piece in 
one category or the other will be subjec- 
tive, based, of course, on my own mus- 
ical perceptions. 

A 19TH CENTURY PRECURSOR 

The portrayal of untamed nature in 
symphonic music is largely a 20th cen- 
tury phenomenon, although a few im- 
portant 19th century examples exist. 
Had the concept of wilderness appeal 
been fully formed in Europe during Bee- 
thoven’s time, he would no doubt have 
been the first to express it in music. A 
man who on his deathbed could shake 
his fist at a thunderstorm would have 
understood. But credit for the invention 
of wilderness music belongs to Felix 
Mendelssohn, whose Hebrides overture 
(also called Fingal’s Cave, composed in 
1830) is his finest piece. Suffering from 
seasickness, put ashore on the Hebri- 
dean island of Staffa after a storm, Men- 
delssohn jotted down the main theme 
while standing in the fabled cave. In- 
spired by a Celtic manifestation of the 
spirit of early 19th century romanti- 
cism, Mendelssohn’s music effectively 
captures the isolation of the Hebridean 
islands of Scotland. In a good perfor- 
mance, the delicate orchestration con- 
veys a sense of fog-bound mystery. 

SIBELIUS AND THE SCANDINA- 
VIANS 

Moving into the 20th century, we 
come to the Finnish composer Jean 
Sibelius, whose music to me expresses 
the highest degree of identification with 
natural forces. His best music has a tel- 
luric quality, conjuring up a primeval 
nature, and no composer has better por- 
trayed the bleakness and indifference 
of the northlands. Sibelius and Finnish 
composers who have followed his lead 
have contributed more to the art of 
wilderness music than composers of any 
other nation. 

The best example of the elemental 
aspect of Sibelius’ music can be found 
in his late tone poem Tapiola (1925). 
Named after Tapio, the Finnish god 
whose presence pervades the northern 
forests, this eerie music portrays a fro- 
zen world that has no sympathy for one 
who presumes to trespass without due 
reverence for the presiding deity. A 
sense of terror lies just beneath the sur- 
face of the music. 

Tapiola is one of the towering works 
of 20th century symphonic music. 
Spellbinding in its vast and slow cres- 


cendo, it builds to a savage fury sugges- 
tive of a northern gale that threatens 
to level the forest and sweep away the 
primeval forest giants themselves. At 
the end, all that is left is a feeling of 
desolation and loss, rounded out with 
an orchestral amen. 

I once watched a winter snowstorm 
over a large body of water. At the time, 
I was playing Tapiola on the stereo. Just 
as the music approached its climax of 
shrieking strings and pounding brass, 
the sun broke through and illuminated 
distant fingers of snow that stretched 
from the clouds to the water surface. 
Even if not lucky enough to witness na- 
ture’s dramatics with such an accompan- 
iment, the music can leave an indelible 
impression. 

For an example of what the succes- 
sors of Sibelius have done with his mus- 
ical advances, sample the Cantus 
Arcticus (“Concerto for Birds and Or- 
chestra,” 1972) by Einojuhani 
Rautavaara. Also, do not neglect other 
Scandinavian composers, such as Hugo 
Alfven. Alfven’s nature inspiration is 
best illustrated in the Fourth Sym- 
phony (1919), subtitled “From the out- 
skirts of the archipelago.” 

OTHER EUROPEAN COMPOSERS 
Claude Debussy’s La Mer (1905) is the 
finest example of wilderness music ever 
written, an overwhelmingly successful 
piece that portrays better than any 
other the power and immensity of the 
sea. Its three movements, entitled, 1) 
From Dawn to Midday at Sea; 2) Play 
of the Waves; and 3) Dialogue of the 
Wind and the Sea, form in effect a prog- 
rammatic symphony. In this work De- 
bussy, the son of a sailor and impressed 
since childhood by the seascapes of the 
English painter JMW Turner, surpas- 
sed not only himself but every other 
composer of sea music as well. 

For a sampling of nature music of 
other Frenchmen, try A Boat on the 
Ocean (1905) by Maurice Ravel. Sample 
also some of the tone poems and sym- 
phonic suites of Vincent D’lndy. I rec- 
ommend A Summer Day on the Moun- 
tain (1906) and the Poem of the Sea- 
coasts (1921). And seek Albert Roussel’s 
First Symphony (1906), subtitled “The 
Poem of the Forests,” with movements 
entitled “The Forest in Winter,” 
“Springtide,” “Summer Evening,” and 
“Fauns and Dryads.” 

The Alpine Symphony (1915) of 
Richard Strauss is a musical portrait of 
a day in the mountains visible from the 
composer’s study. The music has a nice 
portrayal of a thunderstorm and a visit 
to a glacier, but its cowbells and orchest- 
ral yodels convey too much of the flavor 
of a picture-postcard for my taste. 

BRITISH COMPOSERS 

Ralph Vaughan Williams, composer of 
gentle pastoral music mentioned ear- 
lier, wrote a wilderness whopper in his 
Sinfonia Antartica (Italian spelling; 
1952). It originally appeared as music 
for the film “Scott of the Antarctic,” 
and was later recast in symphonic form. 
The music is not entirely successful as 
a symphony; but as program music de- 
scriptive of extremes of nature, it is 
hardly excelled. 

With an enlarged battery of percus- 
sion instruments, organ, piano, wind 
machine, and wordless soprano and 
chorus, the composer pulls out all the 
stops. The spouting of whales, the chat- 
ter of waddling penguins, the grandeur 
of glaciers — all are featured in this 
unique symphonic work. The “Land- 
scape” movement, writh its silvery flutes 
that repeatedly freeze together on a dis- 


sonance and with its crashing organ and 
brass chords, is the most shattering of 
all. The “Antarctic Symphony” is awe- 
inspiring in its portrayal of the raw 
power of icebergs and the desolation of 
the polar icecap. To enter fully into the 
spirit of this music is to come close to 
not surviving it. 

Another English composer who con- 
veys a sense of the awe of nature is Sir 
Arnold Bax. Though not as skilled a 
composer as Sibelius or Vaughan Will- 
iams, Bax’s orchestrations are even 
more highly colored. His half-lit world 
of Celtic nature-mysticism is sometimes 
a mere picture-postcard nod to fairy 
landscapes that never existed. But at 
its best, his music conveys a raw power 
of nature that rivals Sibelius’ works. 

For graphic nature depiction I recom- 
mend his three best-known sound- 
scapes. My favorite is Tintagel (1919) 
— a strikingly original depiction of the 
Cornwall seacoast near a ruined castle 
of Arthurian legend. The smell of salt 
spray is palpable in this music. The Gar- 
den ofFand (1916) is the North Atlantic 
itself in Celtic legend, but the music 
suggests a landscape more enchanted 
than real. November Woods (1917) de- 
picts a spacious and storm-tossed at- 
mosphere that anticipated Sibelius’ 
Tapiola by eight years. Unlike Sibelius’ 
masterwork, however, it closes not with 
a fury, but with a scene of utter frozen 
stillness. 

In a letter, Bax once wrote, “Nearly 
all my longer compositions, the orchest- 
ral works at any rate, are based upon 
aspects and moods of extreme nature 
and their relation to human emotions.” 
Bax is one of the finest composers of 
wilderness music. His symphonic 
scores are hyperromanticism at its best, 
and the rugged integrity of this music 
is gaining recognition at last. 

OTHER COMPOSERS OF 
WILDERNESS MUSIC 

A vast number of lesser-known 20th 
century composers from Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, France, Japan, China, Au- 
stralia, and New Zealand have written 
symphonic nature music of either the 
pastoral or the wilderness variety. You 
can learn more about them in the discog- 
raphy mentioned at the end of this ar- 
ticle. But their music is, for the most 
part, conventional or derivative, and in 
an essay of this length I can discuss 
only the best. Lest it be thought that 
I am emphasizing northern or polar 
landscapes at the expense of other wild 
portions of the earth, I will discuss an 
important Southern Hemisphere exam- 
ple. 

Heitor Villa-Lobos was a remarkable 
Brazilian composer whose lush orchest- 
ral scores are too often undervalued. 
He is sometimes dismissed as a “primi- 
tive” (hardly a term of opprobrium to 
Earth Firstlers). At its best his music 
invokes elemental forces in a multicol- 
ored tropical exuberance. In his magical 
sonorities the jungle is never far away. 
Villa-Lobos’ most explicit jungle music 
is found in the symphonic poems 
Amazonas (1917), Erosion: Origin of 
the River Amazon (1950), and in his film 
score for “Green Mansions,” which he 
entitled The Forest of the Amazon 
(1958). 

AMERICAN NATURE MUSIC 

Oddly, American composers have pro- 
duced no outstanding examples of sym- 
phonic wilderness music. For the nation 
that invented the concept of wilderness 
preservation, this is puzzling. 

The best-known American example of 


symphonic nature depiction is, of 
course, Ferde Grofe’s Grand Canyon 
Suite (1930). The music is familiar to 
nearly everyone, especially the loping 
“On the Trail” section that depicts a 
burro winding down a canyon path. The 
music is fun, and the last section fea- 
tures an effective depiction of a desert 
thunderstorm. But the Grand Canyon 
Suite is by no means great music, nor 
even great nature portrayal. The score 
has a glitzy Hollywood quality about it 
that repels serious music lovers. 

The same fault is shared by a more 
recent American attempt to capture the 
wilderness spirit in symphonic.music — 
The Wilderness Suite (1983) by film com- 
poser Richard Adler. Adler’s music is 
entertaining and competent, but some- 
how misses the boat. His landscapes are 
seen through the viewfinder of a tourist 
on holiday. A section purporting to de- 
pict a volcanic eruption is particularly 
disappointing, leaving the attentive lis- 
tener wondering what might Bax or 
Sibelius might have done with the same 
material. 

A far better piece is the Symphony 
No. 2, “Mysterious Mountain" (1955) 
by Alan Hovhaness. Hovhaness’ work 
portrays no particular place, but rather 
strives to evoke the granitic essence of 
mountaindom. 

A few American symphonic works 
achieve the elemental power that suc- 
cessful nature depiction demands. A 
work by Carl Ruggles called The Sun 
Treader (1931) and several pieces by 
Charles Ives, such as “The Housatonic 
at Stockbridge” from the orchestral set 
Three Places in New England (1914), 
come close to qualifying as wilderness 
music. Ive’s and Ruggles’ orchestral 
pieces, however, like nature evocations 
in some of the symphonies of the Aust- 
rian composer Gustav Mahler, strive not 
for straightforward presentation of the 
interplay between natural forces and 
human emotion, but rather for a panth- 
eistic exhaltation of nature. This 
metaphysical overlay puts the music of 
Ives and Mahler beyond the scope of 
this essay. 

RUSSIAN NATURE MUSIC 

If one were to judge by the abundance 
and quality of natural beauty, one would 
think that Russian music would excel 
in nature depiction. But Russia, like 
America, seems to lack great examples 
of nature music. Only a few pieces come 
to mind — miniatures by Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov, Tchaikovsky, Anatol Lyadov, or 
Alexander Glazunov, as well as more 
familiar examples such as Mussorgsky’s 
Night on Bald Mountain (1866), and 
Borodin’s In the Steppes of Central Asia 
(1880). All are colorful works, and de- 
serve their popularity, but they show 
no great depth of feeling for nature. 

FUTURE DIRECTIONS 
IN NATURE MUSIC 

It is sometimes argued that all that 
can be expressed in the symphonic 
medium has now been written. My view 
is that the symphony orchestra — at 
least as a medium of nature expression 
— is far from exhausted. New works 
are written every year, and symphonic 
nature music continues to show vitality. 
In Scandinavian and socialist countries 
most composers are still writing music 
for the symphonic medium, but else- 
where the vitality of orchestral music 
is less certain. This is especially true 
in England, Western Europe, and the 
United States. 

Even so, new symphonic nature 
music receives enthusiastic hearings 
everywhere. Recent examples include 
Alan Hovhaness’ And God Created 
Great Whales (1970), which incorpo- 
rates whale songs into the orchestral 
fabric and vividly portrays their sound- 
ing with daring trombone slides. In En- 
gland, new works for orchestra such as 
George Benjamin’s At First Light 
(1982), inspired by a Turner landscape 
painting, are well received. In Austria, 
Kurt Schwertsik’s orchestral work Ter- 
restrial Sounds: Five Nature Pieces 


(1984) shows a surprising departure 
from the historic urbanity of Viennese 
music. Orchestral nature music, though 
losing vitality, is far from dead. 

Effective expression of nature music, 
however, need not be confined to the 
symphonic medium. The spirit of 
wilderness has, at least since the mid- 
1970s, been carried into popular music, 
with electronic synthesizers or small 
combos as a medium. I believe this is 
a healthy trend and one that wall con- 
tinue. 

Among currently popular music, I 
have a special fondness for the music 
of saxophonist Paul Winter and his Con- 
sort. Winter performs music in a popu- 
lar ballad style that skillfully blends jazz 
elements with folk inspiration. He also 
ingeniously weaves animal calls into his 
music — wolves, whales, seals, and 
loons. His nature-inspired works, such 
as the two-record album Missa Gaia 
(1982), or the moving ballad “Ocean 
Dream” from the album Common 
Ground (1978), or “Grand Canyon Sun- 
set” from Canyon (1985), stand with the 
best short works being written today. 
I’ll go further: “Ocean Dream” must be 
the song that the sirens sang to Ulysses 
— it makes me want to jump in and 
breathe water. 

Winter’s music is far more inventive 
and expressive than most currently 
popular wallpaper music that uses am- 
bient or nature sounds. But despite his 
use of wild nature sounds and his fond- 
ness for wilderness subjects, I find 
Winter’s music more pastoral than wild. 
His nature is warm, pliable, beneficent 
Mother Earth, not the inhospitable 
wastes and indifferent gods of Sibelius. 


AMERICAN FALLS; Greg Keeler. 

© Lone Wolf Circles 

The road dips so much here 

the car shakes and we are driving where 

they 

paved a buffalo wallow. 

For years buffalo dented the 
mountainsides, 

the riverbanks, the high plains — 
hooves in the air, nosing wildflowers 
and grinding the sweet grass 
into a breeze more permanent than this 
road 

where you spill your coffee, 

I hug the wheel, and we wonder if 
we will make it in time. 

It’s possible to get all psyched-up in 
the finest outdoor gear, then hike 
through beautiful baekcountry without 
ever really experiencing it. We are insu- 
lated from heightened experience not 
just by our gore-tex and thinsulate, 
covering our fur-less limbs — but more 
by our left-brain autocracy. A tumorous 
growth peculiar to our species, it works 
like a degenerative disease affecting the 
“sixth sense,” instinct and perception. Its 
logic defeats spontaneity and threatens 
diversity. Its definitions confine potential 
between microscopic concrete walls, 
ideas limited by device, held for casual 
observation like animals in a zoo. It 
places us in the center of the universe, 
surrounds us with a protective bubble 
that distorts our vision, enforces its il- 
lusion of separateness. We are robbed of 
vital experience by its tireless commen- 
tator, handicapped by self-importance, 
left somehow apart from the rest of the 
natural world. 

Thus fitted with blinders, gelded and 
hobbled, we are made to feel like a help- 
less audience watching a movie of life. 
Feeding all stimuli through our comment 
and evaluation, it is already a rerun, a 
mere memory by the time we feel it. 
It is possible to live your entire life one 
step removed from direct experience, 
perpetually an annoying half-beat be- 
hind the rest of the orchestra. 

Poetry is only successful where it is 
able to wrest us from preoccupation, 
slam us onto the ground or coax us into 


To me, his best music induces reverence 
and warmth, but never awe. 

The Swedish electronic composer 
Ralph Lundsten has given us a series 
of “Nordic Nature Symphonies” in syn- 
thesized sound. The most recent I heard 
is number four in the series, entitled 
Summer Saga (1983). Although 
Lundsten is widely recognized in 
Europe as a groundbreaker in electronic 
portrayal of nature, I find his music tri- 
vial, falling far short of his countrymen 
who have expressed their love of wilder- 
ness through symphony orchestras. 

More promising are a handful of 
young composers from Europe, the 
United States, and Japan who are gain- 
ing a following among aficionados of na- 
ture-inspired electronic scores. I will 
mention only a few representative 
names, for it is not yet clear what direc- 
tions electronic nature music will take. 

Among my favorites are two Amer- 
icans known best for their electronic 
film scores, Mark Isham and Michael 
Steams, both of them synthesizer vir- 
tuosos. To me, Mark Isham is the syn- 
thesizer artist who most effectively por- 
trays the spirit of wilderness. His best- 
known work is the soundtrack of the 
Disney film “Never Cry Wolf.” In it he 
spectacularly captures the essence of 
the Arctic. 

Of all contemporary composers I have 
heard, Isham has the strongest claim 
to being able to express with synthesiz- 
ers what Sibelius did with an orchestra. 
He is a true musical shaman. But 
Michael Steams is a close competitor. 
He has so far produced six albums of 
electronic music, several of which con- 
tain selections that brilliantly evoke the 


the grass, press us with an awakened 
sense of immediacy. Here is the valu- 
able world-view of the green snake and 
field mouse, the wide-eyed frog and 
laughing, hiding children. 

When we dare to space-out in the face 
of tangible magic, the poet rings a loud 
bell, takes a zen master’s bamboo switch 
to us, entices and cajoles our return to 
sensitivity. In his new book from Con- 
fluence Press, Earth Firstler Greg 
Keeler vanquishes consensus reality. 
He replaces the bamboo rod with a 
Western slap on the back — a large hand 
marked by the strings of a guitar. With 
a leprechaun wink he dares us to follow 
him through his maze of tunnels, an 
arbor of sheltering roots and undercut 
riverbanks. It leads us to a world we 
are a conscious part of again, a particip- 
ant in the landscape, delirious with 
sense of place. It is a magic river- world 
where each leaf hides a secret, every 
shred of bark records a myth. We turn 
each bend in the river like pages in the 
lost journals of Muir, each careful step, 
each breath, each moment a surprise. 
We are boys and girls again here, cynical 
tricksters, endlessly amused, cane-pole 
and slingshot, campfires and giggles — 
actively living the destiny of bare feet 
in the mud. In American Falls we 
swing way out over the “deep part,” 
and gleefiilly drop in. From “Glass 
Trout”: 

Here is a bright window 
on a world where 
everything is clear 
until it moves 
and everything moves. 

He reaches into a metaphorical tackle 
box for hooks that tie their own knots. 
Not since Richard Brautigan’s “Trout 
Fishing in America” has angling been 
such a literary inducement to aware- 
ness. Leaving certainty behind, going 
on until it’s too dark to see our way 
back. From “Night Walk . . .”: 
your camp a dark spot buried 
in pines by a bend in the river 
waiting for you like you wait 
for that thought to come and 
bring back last night’s dream. 

And when it does, you turn 


beauty of wild nature. His best are 
M’Ocean (1984), Chronos (1985), Plan- 
etary Unfolding (1985), and Floating 
Whispers (1987). 

Stomu Yamashita from Japan pro- 
duced Sea and Sky (1984), an electronic 
symphony that has become possibly the 
most popular album of contemporary 
nature music. It’s warm and romantic, 
full of glowing nature hues. German 
musician Eberhard Schoemer produced 
Sky Music! Mountain Music, which has 
gained a wide following. And a trio of 
Los Angeles synthesizer artists — 
Steve Roach, Kevin Braheny, and 
Richard Burmer — show great promise 
with their 1987 collaborative album 
Western Spaces. 

How ironic that the variety of 
wilderness music is expanding even as 
wilderness itself is disappearing through- 
out the world. It is hard to know whether 
this is a hopeful sign, or whether it 
merely represents a commemoration of 
what has been lost. But with luck and 
effort, perhaps the day will come when 
both the wilderness itself and music that 
evokes it expand in a creative partnership 
that will enlarge our spirits as well. 

Copyright 1988 by the author. Daniel 
Conner is a former college teacher of 
music, now an attorney specializing in 
environmental law. He wrote “Is AIDS 
the Answer to an Environmentalist’s 
Prayer?” which appeared in our Yule 87 
issue. For an annotated discography of 
wilderness music, send a 2-stamp 
SASE to the author at 930 O’Brien, 
Lake Oswego, OR 970.34 . A 4-stamp 
SW x 11" SASE will also bring a longer 
version of this article. 


around and that small persistent 
ball of darkness is gone, 
leaving its absence as large 
as the new sound of the river 
is close. 

Our geothermal theory of population: 
there should never be more people on 
this planet than can comfortably fit in 
its hotsprings! In addition, each person 
should pick a particular creek or river 
and invest their lifetime becoming that 
river. The watercourses are stories 
without end. The ponds and lakes are 
mirrors of what is and what will be. 
From “Mockingbird”: 

And in the willows by the pond you 
will not 

only see your reflection, you will hear it. 

If you are a sad young woman, you 

will recognize your own 

song in the rushes: your grandmother 

giving birth to your father, 

a child playing with a toy, the wail of 

bomb sirens. 

They are nothing new to me. My wings 
are walls 

against your sky. When I fly, your voice 
is no more 

to me than an eddy in the wind, but 
even then 

when I pass, you will recognize it. 

What do you hear as you read Keeler’s 
words? The splash of the creek on the 
rocks, shore-bird’s repeat? Having 
heard him sing so many times, his words 
read to me like the low rumble of boul- 
ders rolling underwater, punctuated by 
an occasional roaring crash barely 
muted by the liquid that propels them. 
They continue dowmstream to threaten 
the dams that overpopulation and greed 
built. From the title poem: 

The smoke of phosphate plant rose with 
dead fish 

above the banks, always out to tell us no 
and keep us trying, flicking our wrists 
toward flux. Now it’s all framed. 

They’re dead. 

Their clusters of fat trout swam out of 
time. 

A smooth new dam is there instead — 
no forebay, just water in a hard, thin 
line. 

continued on page 29 
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THE SURVIVAL OF CIVILIZATION; 
John Hamaker and Don Weaver; 1982; 
Hamaker-Weaver Publishers, POB 
1961, Burlingame, CA 94010; $12. 

We’ve all heard about the Greenhouse 
Effect. The usual scenario runs some- 
thing like this: Because people each year 
are burning quadrillions of BTUs of fossil 
fuels — thereby emitting millions of tons 
carbon dioxide — and clearing millions of 
acres of trees — which absorb carbon di- 
oxide from the air during photosynthetic 
respiration — concentrations of carbon 
dioxide in the atmosphere are rising 
rapidly. This leads to a Greenhouse Effect 
wherein an inordinate amount of the sun’s 
heat is held close to the ground rather 
than reflecting back out into space. Be- 
cause of this, some scientists hypothesize 
that in 50 to 100 years the overall climate 
of the world will warm up several de- 
grees. As a result, the ice caps may 
melt, raising ocean levels enough to in- 
undate coastal land in such cities as New 
York and New Orleans, which raises the 
dreadful spectre of bankruptcy among 
insurance companies who would be un- 
able to cover property damages due to 
flooding. Furthermore, formerly temp- 
erate cities like Chicago and Detroit 
would become sub-tropical, forcing mas- 
sive lay-offs in the snowblower, snow- 
mobile and rock salt industries! 

Lest you fall into despair over the 
imminent demise of the snowblower in- 
dustry, however, be assured that such 
a warming scenario is totally unrealistic, 
according to John Hamaker, chief idea- 
smith of The Survival of Civilization. 
The warming scenario fails to take into 
account a few basic considerations such 
as that, Earth being round, much more 
sunlight reaches the tropics than the 
poles and therefore any Greenhouse-ef- 
fect warming will be highly uneven. The 
tropics may warm considerably while 
the poles actually get colder. This is be- 
cause when the tropics heat up, more 
water evaporates from the tropical 
oceans. Convection currents take this 
water vapor north and south to the high 
latitudes where it cools and condenses 
and forms vast clouds which block the 
sunlight. Thus the high latitudes actu- 
ally cool down because of the 
Greenhouse Effect. Great quantities of 
precipitation fall from these clouds, and 
with the extra snow and cooler temper- 
atures under the clouds, the ice caps 
grow. Larger ice caps in turn reflect 
more light back out into space thus caus- 
ing an Icebox Effect which further ag- 
gravates the cooling of the high 
latitudes, and soon you see great walls 
of ice, fed by snow that originated as 
water evaporated from the Greenhouse- 
heated tropical oceans, creeping over 
the landscape — a new Ice Age. So, 
because of the Greenhouse Effect, we 
may really be going back to the Pleis- 
tocene! 

Don Weaver explains that, for at least 
the last two million years, a fairly reg- 
ular rhythm of Ice Ages and Intergla- 
cials has been occurring — about 90,000 
years of Ice Age to 10,000 years of In- 
terglacial. Thus it appears that Ice 
Ages, with massive continental glacia- 
tion, are the normal climate of the 
world; Interglacials are just short warm 
spells where life is abnormally pleasant 
and easy — maybe too easy, as the de- 
generate nature of present human soci- 
ety testifies. 

This begs the question — if the 
Greenhouse Effect is the cause of Ice 
Ages, how did it cause previous ones, 
there never before being a worldwide 
human technocratic civilization burning 
vast tonnages of fossil fuels to run 
gadgets and raise the carbon dioxide 
count? Hamaker answers that atmos- 
pheric C02 levels are connected to long 
cycles of destruction and renewal of soil 
fertility. The glaciers, as they flow, 
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grind rock to dust; rivers of glacial melt- 
water carry this rock dust out over the 
landscape; winds scatter it; and thus the 
soils of the world receive a renewed sup- 
ply of vital minerals. As a consequence, 
lush forests spring up in unglaciated 
areas; the burgeoning masses of plants 
and soil microbes absorb carbon dioxide 
from the air, so the Greenhouse Effect 
diminishes; the climate moderates; the 
glaciers melt back. With the new supply 
of minerals from glacially-ground rocks, 
life flourishes for about 10,000 years, 
until by gradual leaching and erosion 
the mineral supply of the soils once 
again nears exhaustion. Then the 
forests die and carbon formerly tied up 
in vegetation goes back to the air as 
carbon dioxide and the Greenhouse Ef- 
fect becomes stronger and another Ice 
Age begins. . . . 

So it is a natural cycle, but humans 
can throw their weight behind either 
the destruction or the renewal of soil 
fertility. Thus far, the vast preponder- 
ance of human activity has contributed 
to the destructive side of the coin. In- 
deed, Hamaker believes that human ac- 
tivity has accelerated reglaciation by 
about 500 years. 

Scientists believe we are now about 
10,000 years along in a typical Intergla- 
cial period. Since such periods have gen- 
erally lasted about 10,000 years, some 
believe a new Ice Age is imminent; it 
could even start before the next elec- 
tion. The Survival of Civilization pres- 
ents graphs showing that the trend of 
rising C02 levels is accelerating. It is 
an exponential curve which took off in 
1975 and by 1995 is projected to be rising 
almost vertically. According to 
Hamaker, since about 1975 we should 
have been seeing global climate changes 
tending toward increasingly harsh ex- 
tremes of all sorts — hotter in the 
tropics, colder around the poles, 
greater extremes of both heat and cold 
in the temperate zones as they are sub- 
ject alternately to tropical and polar air 
masses. We would expect more stormy 
and windy weather in general as these 
warmer warm fronts and colder cold 
fronts collide. Some areas we would ex- 
pect to have more rain and snow than 
ever before. We would expect to see 
massive die-offs of forests due to soil 
mineral deficiencies and enormous 
forest fires. Hamaker predicts that be- 
cause of the ever more violent weather, 
huge crop losses during the 1990s will 
lead to global famines and a breakdown 
of human civilization as we know it. 
Human populations will be much more 
than decimated (‘to decimate’ meaning, 
obviously, to kill 10%) and only a few 
people will survive, in scattered poc- 
kets. 

This may sound too good to be true, 
but let’s look at the evidence and see 
if it agrees with Hamaker’s predictions. 
Don Weaver’s commentaries on 
Hamaker’s papers provide massive 
amounts of supporting evidence, which 
Buckminster Fuller and many other 
readers have found “completely con- 
vincing.” For instance, he finds that the 
frequency of tornadoes has? increased 
dramatically in recent years, and that 
forest fires are more frequent and burn- 
ing larger acreages than formerly. 

In addition to Weaver’s collection, we 
should all be able to recall many 
phenomena which support Hamaker’s 
predictions. A few years ago, several 
Russian ships got trapped in Arctic ice 
that formed sooner than expected. A 
couple years ago, the southeastern 
United States suffered its worst 
drought ever. Droughts are plaguing 
Ethiopia, Nicaragua and other coun- 
tries. The Great Lakes are rising; they 
are said to have been much higher dur- 
ing the Ice Age. The Caribbean Sea is 
warmer than in the past, and coral are 


dying. Forests are dying in Germany, 
Japan, the eastern US and elsewhere. 
Records for heat, cold, rain, snow and 
wind have been broken repeatedly dur- 
ing the 1980s. Furthermore, the real fun 
isn’t supposed to start until the 1990s. 

Now, for those who think the pleasant 
Interglacial climate is worth preserving 
and present human civilization worth 
saving, and who would rather not see 
billions of people die of famine and 
forests die of mineral deficiencies, this 
book gives a plan for people to throw 
their weight on the creative rather than 
the destructive side of Nature’s proces- 
ses: Humans can take the place of the 
glaciers and grind roeks into powders 
and broadcast them over all the forests 
and farmlands themselves. Hamaker 
says, “It’s too late to conserve; we must 
rebuild.” If soils were thus re- 
mineralized, the resulting vastly in- 
creased volume of plants and soil micro- 
bes would absorb excess carbon dioxide 
from the air and counteract the 
Greenhouse Effect. Some people have 
started doing this and claim good re- 
sults. Some report that proper rock dust 
mixtures applied to exhausted farms 
and gardens quadruple plant mass and 
furnish tastier produce. Experimenters 
say that trees in the sections of the 
Black Forest in Austria which have been 
remineralized are thriving, despite acid 
rain. At the least, it would behoove per- 
sons with ambitions of surviving the 
coming climate changes to remineralize 
their own gardens and favorite trees. 

I consider The Survival of Civilization 
the most important ecological book of the 
1980s, as it shows where the combined 
effect of the Greenhouse Effect, , acid 
rain, soil erosion, and deforestation is 
taking us. It is essential reading for any- 
one trying to understand how Earth 
works. 

— Joe Friday, Arkansas 

WORDS FROM THE LAND: Encoun- 
ters with Natural History Writing; 
edited and with intro by Stephen 
Trimble; 1988; Gibbs M Smith Inc, 
POB 667, Layton, UT 84041; 320pp; 
$17.95 cloth. 

In this splendid anthology, Stephen 
Trimble has collected some of the finest 
natural history essays of recent years. 
Trimble introduces the essays with a fas- 
cinating one of his own. In his introduc- 
tion, Trimble explores what it is that 
qualifies some writers as natural history 
writers. Readily admitting that many of 
the authors from whom he has chosen 
essays would not call themselves natural 
history writers nor naturalists, Trimble 
suggests that the common ground among 
writers he calls natural history writers 
is indeed the ground. In short, Trimble 
lucidly explains that what unites these 
writers is their focus on the land. 

Reading this anthology, we are taken 
on enthralling journeys throughout 
America and beyond. We join the writers, 
as it were, in their experiences with the 
land, experiences such as the following: 

Annie Dillard befriends tortoises, 
iguanas, cormorants, penguins and seals 
on the Galapagos Islands. Ed Abbey 
floats the Green River in southeastern 
Utah with Henry D’s apparition (“Down 
the River with Henry David Thoreau”). 
Ann Zwinger counts quarts of lost body 
water, and Desert Bighorn Sheep, near 
a tinaja in southwest Arizona’s Cabeza 
Prieta National Wildlife Refuge. John 
McPhee takes a geology excursion and 
discusses the beauty of geologists’ 
vernacular. Consider this choice passage 
from McPhee’s essay: 

As years went by, such verbal deposits 
would thicken. Someone developed 
enough effrontery to call a piece of our 
earth an epieugeosyncline. There were 
those who said interfluve when they 
meant between two streams, and a per- 
fectly good word like mesopotamian 
would do. A cactolith, according to the 
American Geological Institute’s Glossary 
of Geology and Related Sciences, was 
“a quasi-horizontal chonolith composed 
of anastomosing ductoliths, whose dis- 
tal ends curl like a harpolith, thin like 
a sphenolith, or bulge discordantly like 
an amolith or ethmolith.” 

David Quammen advances the art of 
literary quantum mechanics, skillfully 
connecting the concept of memory, the 
author William Faulkner, and the 
nautiloid siphuncle. The genus Nautilus 
(comprised of 5 species, of a venerable 
450 million years of age) with its “tubular 
organ known as the siphuncle” — “a con- 
duit of blood and memory'” — passing 


through its sequentially chambered 
shell, provides for the ever eclectic 
Quammen a clue about the persistence 
of the past in the present. In a second 
insightful essay, Quammen elevates the 
fallen concept of fidelity with his discus- 
sion of geese, of which there are 15 
species, all in the northern hemisphere, 
and which, per force, practice 
monogamy. Geese, being among the 
world’s weightier avian species, tend to 
live precariously close to the brink of 
caloric deficit and cannot afford to ex- 
pend energy in promiscuous behavior. 

John Hay is prompted by alewives 
(migratory marine fish), trees, and sea- 
sonal tides to explore sense of place at 
his home on Cape Cod. Cape Cod also 
inspires Robert Finch, who reveals the 
lesser known part of the Cape — the 
forest a half a mile inland from the salt 
marshes of Cape Cod Bay. Then Finch 
goes scratching for quahogs (Venus mer- 
cenary, a thick-shelled clam) in the tidal 
flats of the bay. 

John Madson encounters Buffalos, 
Coyotes, Mule Deer, Bighorn Sheep, rat- 
tlesnakes, sinkholes and a paucity of 
people in South Dakota’s Badlands. Sue 
Hubbell commences a new life in the Mis- 
souri Ozarks, where she raises bees, 
watches Indigo Buntings, and ruminates 
on the virtues of the Linnaean taxonom- 
ical classification system, without which 
we would only know Commelina vir- 
ginica as the common dayflower. Wendell 
Berry presents an eloquent plea for 
wilderness, including “The Unforeseen 
Wilderness . . . Kentucky’s Red River 
Gorge.” 

Peter Matthiessen seeks the Snow 
Leopard in the Himalayas, finds its 
tracks, never sees it, and is thankful. 
Barry Lopez stands on the beach of Pin- 
gok Island off the north coast of Alaska, 
considering the incoming tide at his feet 
— a tide the rise and fall of which is 
measured in mere inches in that part of 
the Beaufort Sea. 

Gary Nabhan travels to Mexico in 
search of Sonoran Panicgrass, once 
grown by the Cocopa and other tribes 
farther north in the floodlands of the Col- 
orado River. In a second superb essay 
he compares Quitobaquito desert oasis 
in Organ Pipe National Monument with 
Ki:towak desert oasis a short distance 
south in Sonora, Mexico. At the time 
Nabhan wrote this, he considered the 
latter to be biologically richer, largely 
due to the continued Papago cultivation 
of the area, which cultivation had been 
stopped at the former area by the Na- 
tional Park Service. However, Ki:towak 
has since been destroyed by developers. 

Perhaps this is enough of a sampling 
to convince natural history enthusiasts 
that the above writers should be read 
forthwith. In sum, if it was not already 
fair to speak of contemporary American 
natural history writings as a distinct and 
expanding literary genre, with the publi- 
cation of Stephen Trimble’s introductory 
essay and annotated anthology, it now 
seems fitting to do so. 

Reviewed by Australopithecus. 

AMAZON; Brian Kelly and Mark 
London; Harcourt Brace Jovanovich; 
1983; 382pp. 

Biologists currently estimate that 
between 30 and 50 million species of 
plants, animals, fungi, algae, and micro- 
organisms share Gaia with our own 
species. Less than two million of these 
have been described and assigned scien- 
tific names. It is believed that about 
one-third of Earth’s species occur in 
Latin America, known to biogeographers 
as the Neotropical Realm. The neo- 
tropics, particularly the tropical rain- 
forests of the vast Amazon Basin, are 
the world’s most important storehouse 
of biological diversity. 

On Christmas day in 1542, one-eyed 
Francisco Orellana and his band of cut- 
throat conquistadors were swept down 
the eastern slope of the Andes along 
the Rio Napo, eventually into the main 
channel of the Amazon. They appeared 
at the Atlantic coast several months 
later. The journals of the Orellana ex- 
pedition tell of cities along the banks 
of the Amazon with advanced material 
cultures, some villages extending for 
many miles in length. The inhabitants 
had a great diversity of foods which they 
shared with the Spaniards. This was 
good fortune for Orellana’s men, as they 
had previously been starving in this 
land of natural opulence. 

Orellana was the harbinger of over 
four centuries of wholesale destruction 



under the onslaught of European civili- 
zation. Of the estimated three to eight 
million native inhabitants of the Ama- 
zon during Orellana’s time, only about 
200,000 to 500,000 survive today in re- 
mote areas. Many tribes are extinct. 

Since 1970, the Amazon has been 
“opened up” for multinational industrial 
development, in what has been branded 
by the Brazilian generals and civilian 
leaders as “the great experiment” to 
alleviate poverty in destitute northeast- 
ern Brazil. But what the are the real 
reasons? Why are these “visionaries” 
'■ squandering enormous capital and sac- 
rificing the exuberant biological wealth 
of a subcontinent on devastating de- 
velopment schemes? When the streets 
of Rio probably have more abandoned 
children than any comparable area on 
Earth, with not a penny spent on their 
welfare, what are the attitudes of the 
people destroying the Amazon, those 
trying to save it, and those just trying 
to survive? 

Journalists Kelly and London go a 
long way toward answering these ques- 
tions and in so doing create a narrative 
that reads like an adventure novel. It 
seems as though this inquisitive duo 
were able to interview nearly every sort 
of person with a stake in the Amazon, 
from high level government officials in 
Brasilia to the most miserable grileiros 
on the Tocantins. They traveled 
throughout the territory, from the Peru- 
vian Andes to the Atlantic and from the 
Mato Grosso to the Surinam border. 

Kelly and London do not provide a 
deep ecology perspective, yet do poig- 
nantly expose the conflict inherent in 
anthropocentric reductionist answers to 
complex problems. For example, in de- 
scribing Henry Ford’s rubber plantation 
experiment at the turn of the century, 
they state the obvious yet salient point: 
“The way trees want to grow and the 
way governments and corporations in- 
sist they grow often are in conflict.” 
Hence the reason why so many histor- 
ical attempts to tame the Amazon have 
failed. The authors provide startling ob- 
servations while investigating some of 
the unexpected consequences of tam- 
pering with intricate ecosystems. A 
proponent of the tightening spiral of 
drought theory, Brazilian climatologist 
Eneas Salati, postulates that one-half 
the water that falls as rain over the 
Amazon originates in the trees. By cut- 
ting down the trees in a given area, you 
cut the rainfall by half. Subsequently, 
drier weather makes more trees die, 
which further decreases rainfall — even- 
tually altering an extensive part of 
Earth’s surface and effectively creating 
an artificial desert where once was rain- 
forest. In accordance with Salati’s 
theory, parts of the Araguaia Valley in 
southeastern Para are becoming drier. 

Another example of an unexpected 
result of deforestation comes from Dr 
Ralph Lainson, an English physician 
who has studied tropical diseases in 
Brazil for 17 years: “We are learning that 
when you open up the jungle, you re- 
lease viruses and parasites we’ve never 
seen before. We are constantly playing 
catch-up.” 

Kelly and London try to determine 
at what rate the Amazon ecosystems 
are being destroyed and how much has 
already gone. They talk to Carlos Marx, 
a Brazilian scientist who studies landsat 
satellite photos to determine the extent 
of forest depletion. He estimates that 
of the 280 million hectares of tropical 
rainforest in Brazilian Amazonia, 10 mil- 
lion hectares (an area larger than In- 
diana) have been destroyed. (This figure 
would be much larger now, five years 
later.) The rate of destruction is increas- 
ing dramatically. 

Why is the Amazon (as well as other 
tropical forest regions) being plundered 
today? The list of reasons and those re- 
sponsible is enormous — from the irres- 
ponsibility of the church and state re- 
garding birth control, and using the 
Amazon frontier as a dumping ground 
for surplus humanity from Brazil’s desti- 
tute slums (Malthus was right!); to the 
insatiable diet of Americans for cocaine, 
coffee, black tea, fast-food beef, and 
chocolate. In sum (though the authors 
don’t state it), what is killing the Ama- 
zon is contemporary industrial an- 
thropocentrism. Christian European 
avarice toward the biosphere and its in- 
digenous human inhabitants (who fol- 
low biocentric principles), is nowhere 
more dramatic than in the Amazon 
today. 


The only breath of hope lies in strict 
protection of huge reserves which in- 
clude the “refugio.” Biologists have 
identified several island-like regions of 
the Amazon Basin that show unusually 
high diversity and the presence of many 
recently evolved species. These regions 
are probably ancient and stable centers 
of evolution that have survived unal- 
tered even during glacial times. These 
regions (among others) must be pro- 
tected as biological preserves. 

Amazon is a fascinating glimpse at what 
is happening in the Amazon today — 
an expose of the actions of contempo- 
rary humanity to destroy in an instant 
what took millions of years to evolve. 
The authors’ interview with Joao Murea 
Pires, one of Belen’s leading botanists, 
proves most telling in this regard. Pires 
states, “We had an experimental plot 
about 200 km south of here of about 
11,000 hectares. We had the land for 10 
years, and it took us the last five to 
get our research project approved. This 
year we finally got approval, and went 
out to see the land. It was devastated 
... A grileiro had moved in, burned it 
and then sold false titles to pioneer 
families. ...” 

Reviewed by Moses Harris, biologist 
and tropical explorer. 

A BARD OF THE FAR 
NORTH: THE 

WILDERNESS POETRY OF 
ROBERT W SERVICE 

Throughout the history of North 
American literature, there has been a 
tradition of nature writing, both in 
poetry and prose. This tradition has 
manifested itself in a variety of classic 
literary works evoking the natural di- 
versity of North America. Most of this 
writing has been regional in scope, with 
the author paying close attention to a 
region which s/he came to know and love 
through long experience. In the late 
18th century, the naturalist William 
Bartram demonstrated his deep rever- 
ence for nature in his account of his 
travels through Georgia and Florida. In 
the 19th century, Henry David Thoreau 
and John Muir expressed their love of 
the wilderness in their writings about 
their respective regions, the New 
England woods and the High Sierra. 
In our day, natural history readers find 
delight in the prose of such outstanding 
writers as Edward Abbey and Barry 
Lopez, and in the verse of deep ecology 
poets such as Gary Snyder. In this article, 
I will discuss a poet who became famous 
by his vivid descriptions of the Far North, 
the wilderness of the Yukon Territory in 
northwestern Canada: Robert William 
Service (1874-1958). 

Robert Service moved to the Klondike 
in 1908, when, after resuming a banking 
career, he was transferred to Dawson, 
Yukon Territory, site of the famous 
Klondike gold rush of 1897-98. Here, 
amidst the abandoned gold fields and the 
vast wilderness, Service embarked on his 
career as a poet. By absorbing the tales 
of local sourdoughs - old-timers who 
were at home in the North — Service 
developed a keen sense of this land and 
its wild, haunting spirit. Throughout his 
poems, the poet’s keen sense of the 
moods and seasons of this country is 
revealed. Listen to his description of 
winter in the northern woods in “The 
Spell of the Yukon”: 

The unnter! the brightness that blinds 
you, 

The white land locked tight as a drum, 
The cold fear that follows and finds you, 
The silence that bludgeons you dumb. 
The snows that are older than history, 
The woods where the weird shadows 
slant; 

The stillness, the moonlight, the 
mystery, 

I’ve bade them good-bye — but I can’t. 

The imaginative and at times 
exuberant language of Robert Service 
brings to life for the perceptive reader 
the familiar imagery of the Far North: 

A lonesome trapper on snowshoes plods 
through silent, mysterious forests of 
snow-covered firs. A half-crazed, 
bearded prospector huddles close to the 
woodstove in his log cabin, while 
outside the trees crack like guns at 70 
below. A pack of Timber Wolves howl 
to the moon, their song the haunting 
music of Arctic nights. Aurora borealis 
— the northern lights — sweep across 
the vast, star-lit sky. 

Those reading Service’s poems only 
superficially might conclude that he 
glorifies the pioneers and prospectors, 


the fortune-seekers and frontiersmen 
who came north to cash in on the gold 
rush and destroyed much of the 
wilderness in the process. But this is 
not so. Often, his protagonists, whose 
stories are told by the observing or 
participating “I“, are men who came 
north to find freedom rather than 
fortunes. The hero of the poem “The 
Spell of the Yukon” describes his 
feelings as follows: 

There’s gold, and it’s haunting and 
haunting, 

It’s luring me on as of old; 

Yet it isn’t the gold that I’m wanting 
So much as just finding the gold. 

It’s the great, big broad land way up 
yonder, 

It’s the forests where silence has lease; 
It’s the beauty that thrills me with 
wonder, 

It’s the stillness that fills me with peace. 

The characters of Service’s poems re- 
joice in the freedom that only a life in 
the wilderness can offer. In the poem 
“The Squaw-man,” a trapper who with- 
drew into the wilderness muses about 
his present situation and the past he 
left behind: 

Beyond the silent Circle, where white 
men are fierce and few, 

I lord it, and I mock at man-made law; 
Like a flame upon the water is my little 
light canoe, 

And yonder in the fireglow is my 
squaw. 

A squaw-man! yes, that’s what I am; 
sneer at me if you will. 

I’ve gone the grilling pace that cannot 
last; 

With bawdry, bridge and brandy — Oh, 
I’ve drunk enough 
to kill 


I have clinched and closed with the 
naked North, 

I have learned to defy and defend; 
Shoulder to shoulder we’ve fought it out 
— yet the 

Wild must win in the end. . . . 

Robert Service stayed in the Yukon 
Territory until 1912, then left for 
Europe. He served as an ambulance 
man during World War I, an experience 
which induced him to write a series of 
war poems, subsequently published 
under the title “Rhymes of a Red Cross 
Man.” 

Service was never to see his beloved 
Yukon again. In 1940, when there were 
plans to make a movie based on his novel 
The Trail of Ninety-Eight, Service was 
offered a flight to Dawson. But he 
feared that the Yukon might not be as 
wild as it had been when he lived there. 
Not willing to destroy the image in his 
mind of the old Yukon, he declined the 
offer. 

Robert Service died in 1958 at the 
age of 84. His fame as a poet lives on. 
In the United States and Canada, he 
will always be remembered as the bard 
of the Yukon wilderness, of the campfire 
and the log cabin, of arctic trails and 
northern lights. 

— Friedrich Hecker 



A dozen such as you, but that is past. 

I’ve swung round to my senses, found 

the place where I 

belong; 

The City made a madman out of me; 
But beyond the Circle, where there’s 
neither right nor wrong, 

I leap from life’s strait-jacket, and I’m 
free. 

Other poems describe a situation 
exactly reverse of the one experienced 
by the squaw-man. Here, the reader en- 
counters men who have returned to 
civilization after a temporary sojourn 
in the wilderness. Faced with grim city 
life, these characters feel nostalgia for 
the free and simple lives they once lived. 
The poem “The Nostomaniac” features 
a man who, while day-dreaming of the 
northern wilderness, suddenly decides 
that he must return to the Northland, 
must, in the poet’s words 
go to the Wild that waits for me 
go where the moose and the musk-ox be; 
go to the wolf and the secret snows; 
go to my fate . . . who knows, who 
knows! 

In the poem “I’m scared of It All,” 
the protagonist conveys a similar de- 
sire: 

I want to go back to my lean, ashen 
plains; 

My rivers that flash into foam; 

My ultimate valleys where solitude 
reigns; 

My trail from Fort Churchill to Nome. 
My forests packed full of mysterious 
gloom, 

My ice-fields agrind and aglare; 

The city is deadfalled with danger and 
doom — i 

I know that I’m safer up there. 

Unlike most 20th century Americans 
and Europeans, the characters in Ser- 
vice’s poems instinctively know that 
they must live with rather than against 
nature. This is apparent in the poem 
“The Heart of the Sourdough,” where 
the protagonist expresses his realiza- 
tion that in the long run, nature will 
always win: 


POETICS . . . 


Continued from page 27 

Greg follows Gary Snyder’s admoni- 
tion; he speaks for the undammed rivers, 
for the enchanted boundary realm 
where air passes its hand over water. 
He celebrates not only the golden 
trout’s luminescence, but the leathery 
skin of that survivor, the carp. From 
“Ode To Rough Fish”: 

Yes, here’s to you, scumsuckers of the 
stagnant 

reservoirs and sludge-filled rivers, 
livers on 

waste discharge, suckers down of 
anything we can 

slop on you at our worst moments. 

Long live you who will live long whether 
we say so or not . . . 

You live up to nothing and we will never 
live you doum . . . 

Why didn’t they call you rainbow or 
golden, 

for if God gave a promise and warning 
in one fell swoop, you are it 
Kid’s thrust their wiggling little fingers 
into dark soils in search of sensation and 
earthworms. The dream smell of rivers 
watches 'them, waits with an angler’s 
patience for the storm’s lustful revision 
— for the floods to rewrite our history. 

The smell of rivers squats like geologic 
time in the Captain’s mailbox. It waits 
like a song written to cheer him up. It 
waits for Trout Fishing in America 
Shorty to wake up from his forced-sleep, 
the sleep of the would-be-innocent. The 
dream smell of rivers wants you to come 
out and play. . . . From “Bears on the 
Water”: 

Your sideways slap at a salmon 
says more than we ever could. 

Survival of the funnest: 
that’s what it all boils down to 
beyond all this tooth and claw. 

Sharing the dream. The chords of this 
music taking us past our resignation, 
a chant that over the distorting 
campfire sounds like “Mirth First!, 
Mirth First!”: 

They seem to have caught on. 

There is no one way to do this thing. 
You just do it till you’re done. 
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ADVERTISE IN 
EARTH FIRST! 

Reach thousands of refined minds 
with your slick Madison Avenue mes- 
sage in our high-toned, sophisticated 
publication. Rates are as follows: 

Half Page $300 
Quarter Page $150 
Eighth Page $80 
Column inch $10 

Columns are 2 H4 inches wide. There 
will be a minimum $25 extra charge 
for any ads that are not camera-ready. 
Ads that are not the proper width will 
be returned or they can be PMTed to 
fit for an additional $10 charge. Class- 
ified ads are available for 40 cents a 
word ($5 minimum). Send your ads to 
EF! POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 
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stop the 



senseless 



slaughter 



Hunt ** 
Saboteurs 


HUNT SABOTEURS CALIFORNIA Is planning to 
Intervene, using non-violent direct action. 

In the sport hunting of Oesert Bighorn Sheep. 
Tule Elk. Black Bear, and Mountain Lion 
this autuan. If our efforts are to be suc- 
cessful. •• need your help now. Contributions 
of tlae and aoney are greatly appreciated. 
IP S IN OU R HANDS. 

c/o Verena Gill, 160 Oxford May, Santa Cruz 
California 95060 
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WILD AMERICA 
IS OUR CAMPUS 

Career programs leading to 
AA, B.S. andM.S. degrees 

You can’t fully learn about the envi- 
ronment by sitting in a classroom. 
Our expeditions are small groups of 
inquiring college, high school, grad- 
uate students and faculty who travel 
across America as a learning com- 
munity. As we camp out September- 
May or summers— hiking, canoeing 
and skiing— we visit people and 
places to encounter deep ecological 
problems, society and self. Our 4- 
week to 4-year cross-cultural studies 
—Newfoundland to California— lead 
to naturalist, outdoor and educa- 
tional livelihoods. 

The Expedition Education Advan- 
tage. □ incorporates all previous 
undergraduate coursework. of- 
fers accredited career internships, 
independent study, life experience 
credit and transferable coursework, 
Ql awards financial aid and career 
startup funding. 

Send for complete information packet or inquire : 

National Audubon Society 
Expedition Institute 

Sharon • Conn. 06069 
(203) 364-0522 

Students are admitted regardless of their race, 
sex, religion or national origin. 


S SeRVATORIES -WILD RIVE?\ 


MEET OTHER ECOLOGY-MINDED 
SINGLES through the Concerned 
Singles Newsletter. Nationwide. Since 
1984. Free sample: Box 555-B, 
Stockbridge, MA 01262. 



TheWEJ is a monthly 
newsletter listing environ- 
mental jobs throughout 
Western North America, in- 
cluding Canada. If you are 
looking for a way to help 
Grandmother Earth in a 
western bioregion, please 
contact us for subscription 
information: 


Western Environmental 
Jobletter 
P.O. Box 800 EF 
LaPorte, CO 80535 


TRANSFORM YOUR CON- 
SCIOUSNESS 
For free information, write to 
Westgate House, 56 Westgate, 
San Francisco, CA 94127 



ALTERNATIVE PRESS INDEX 

Social Change Tool for the 
80 ’s 


Ask your library to subscribe to 
The Alternative Press Index, if 
i t doesn' t a I ready. 

Libraries: $110/year 

Individuals and movement 
groups: $30/year 

Directory of Alternative 8c 
Radical Publications: $3.00 


For more information write: 

Alternative Press Center 
P.O. Box 33109 
Baltimore. MD 21218 
(301) 243-2471 

...A Quarterly Subject Index 
to over 200 alternative 
pub I icat i ons 
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The Third North American 
Bioregional Congress 

August 21-26, 1988 
Paradise Valley, North Ish (B.C.) 
Celebrate the peoples and places of Turtle Island! 
Committees & Workshops on: 


Bioregional Movement 
Bioregional Education 
Culture & Arts 
Eco- Defense 
Ecofeminism 
Economics 
Forestry 
Green Cities 


The Green Movement 
Health 
Home Ecology 
MAGIC 
Native Peoples 
Permaculture 
Spirituality 
Water 


Registration Can. $135. 00, including meals. 

Please contact: NABC III, Box 1012, Lillooet, B.C. 
VOK 1V0. 


Help... 


stop the slaughter of Alaska’s 
wolves, including aerial wolf hunts 
and “aerial trapping". Support 
balanced wildlife policy and non- 
consumptive use of wildlife in 
Alaska. 


“Stop The Wolf 
Hunt” six-color 
cloisonne pin $10 
ppd. "The Wolf - 
Spirit of Wild 
Alaska” T-shirt 
$10 ppd. 


For more information, merchandise 
and sample newsletter contact: 



The Alaska Wildlife Alliance 

P.0. Box 190953 
Anchorage, AK 99519 
(907) 277-0897 

a non-profit organization: SIS annual membership 
S20 for First Class Mail outside of Alaska 


Use Recycled 
% Paper 


* note cards 

* stationery 


Send for our FREE CATALOG of: 

• typing paper • computer paper 

• copy paper • printing paper 


In the U.S., we throw away Vfe of the entire world production 
of paper. That’s 100 billion pounds a year going to the dump. 
Earth Care gives you the opportunity to choose recycled 
paper. Our paper is equal in quality to non-recycied paper, 
plus it requires less energy to produce, stops waste, and 
saves trees. Our free catalog includes paper samples and 
color prints of our notecards and stationery. Help us change 
the American waste ethic. 


Earth Care Paper Co. 

100 S. Baldwin, Dept. 301 Madison, W! 53703 (608) 256-5522 


POSITION AVAILABLE: The Alaska 
Wildlife Alliance is seeking candidates for 
a Staff Representative position located 
in Anchorage. Interested persons 
should contact the Alliance in writing 
and submit a current resume, letter of 
interest and references. Please include 
a writing sample, preferably wildlife- 
related. Alaska Wildlife Alliance, P.O. 
Box 190953, Anchorage, AK 99519. 

SACRED PLANTS — Books, herbal 
& feather products. Handmade sage 
smudges. Catalog $1. Cat Creek Herbs, 
PO Box 227-EF, Florence, CO 81226. 

PUBLISH YOUR BOOK. 

All services provided from 
typesetting to marketing 
assistance. Progressive issues a 
priority. 

Northland Press, 51 E. 4th, Suite 
412, Winona, MN 55987 
(507) 452-3686 
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DEAR NED LUDD 

DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defense against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 
DEAR NED LUDD. 


Dear Ned Ludd, 

Any reading of the literature will con- 
firm that nuclear war is the fastest way 
to make hash of our Earth Mother. It 
seems to me that some of us ought to 
dismantle the war machine by any non- 
violent means possible. EF! has largely 
avoided this issue. Why? 

Foreman says we should leave it to 
other groups. Like who? "Who’s doing it? 

Plowshares folk? Yes, but, laudably I 
guess, they all claim responsibility, wait 
for arrest, or turn themselves in and 
promptly go to prison for three to eigh- 
teen years. There’s been a bunch in 
prison for several years since the first 
one in 1980. 

I do not disagree with them. I just 
think there’s room here, with 60,000 toys 
primed to destroy life, for a few Silver- 
back Gorillas or Headbanging Picodaes 
to do a bit of dismantling and nonviolent 
demolition. So, being the bigmouth with 
the idea, I’ve started. 

I went twice to a Navy submarine com- 
mand center and disabled it. All I did 
was cut a wooden pole supporting their 
transmission line. But, had they planned 
a “nukefest” for either of those two days, 
they would have been out of luck, as this 
particular system is the only one that 
can reach every US “boomer” and 
hunter-killer submarine (which carry 
over 50% of this country’s strategic 
nukes and submarine-launched cruise 
missiles) simultaneously while they are 
hidden. All that with one little bow saw. 

Last week I went to my local ICBM 
field and cut a power pole that gives it 
electricity. Click. Uh-oh. A dead nuke. 

That Minuteman II is targeted to kill 
8 million people, billions of other crea- 
tures who would like to stay uninvolved 
in US - USSR politics, and 72 square 
miles of Earth that is currently not 
vitrified crater, not to mention the 
atmosphere and ground/surface waters 
of a region. 

Incidentally, the military installations 
are not nearly as secure as they arrog- 
antly project. Of the approximately 30 
direct disarmament acts attempted thus 
far, only two have been stopped. 

I’ll keep plugging away and I suppose 
they may plug me someday. Nobody said 
fixing the mess we’re in was gonna be 
casualty-free. It won’t be. It hasn’t been. 
But I’ve gotta answer to the trees and 
the club moss and the chickadees and 
even the damn mosquitoes. 

— Woodpecker 

Dear Woodpecker, 

I’m glad you recognize the potential 
price you may pay for your courageous 
actions. We admire your commitment, 
but cannot recommend your course of 
action to others. Attacking the apparatus 
of the national security establishment 
goes far beyond simple monkeywrencking 
and involves far greater consequences - 
such as life in prison or being iced by 
automatic weapons. Monkeywrencking is 
not majw sabotage. What you do is major 
sabotage. What you do is praiseworthy, 
but extremely dangerous. Furthermore, 
if more people followed your lead, it 
could lead to major political repression 
in this country and martial law. (We 
can argue back and forth on whether this 
would be a good thing or not!) 

—Ned 

Dear Ned Ludd, 

For those who prefer to hunt elk of 
the slow variety, a word to the wise: 
Every year before the hordes of slob hun- 
ters swarm into the wild for the annual 
macho ritual, I hear sportscasters la- 
menting the toll the deer hunt takes on 
bovine populations. They fear that the 
reputations of hunters, so pristine in the 
public’s mind, may be tarnished by acts 
of carelessness. 

Those slow elk hunters who are con- 
cerned about the image of the orange 
peril will naturally avoid timing their 
expeditions during hunting season. If, 
however, you have no love for thrill-killing 
hunters and their disgusting habits (i.e., 
ravaging fragile mountainsides with 
ORVs, big buck contests, tying bloody 
heads on top of cars), you will adjust 
the timing of your hunts accordingly. 
And remember, harvesting the meat 
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from your kill will strike even more fear v - 
and loathing into the hearts of the slow 
elk managers. 

One more important point to keep in 
mind: various state legislatures have 
frowned heavily on recent attempts to 
outlaw shootings of anything that comes 
between a hunter and his prey. 

— Lester the Molester 

Dear Lester, 

Being loyal members of the “Short 
Cows Make Better Lovers” school (we’ll 
have an illustrated sticker on that theme 
available soon), we could never encour- 
age anyone to hurt our moo-moo friends. 
But for those who prefer to make war, 
not love, on range cattle, we offer a 
cautionary note: if you do harvest slow 
elk meat during hunting season, watch 
out for State Game & Fish hunter check- 
points which inspect vehicles returning 
from the field for game and to see if the 
meat is properly tagged. Of course, you 
can always play dumb, “What! This isn’t 
an elk? It’s a cow? Hell, it looked like 
an elk to me! Had a good rack, too.” 

Also, during hunting season there are 
many more people in the woods. This 
means potential witnesses to your slow 
elk hunting. But it also means that you 
can fade into the vastfaceless population 
of good oV boy nimrods pouring into the 
woods. 

-Ned 

Dear Ned, 

I’d like to offer some ideas on a subject 
not broached in Ecodefense, and that 
is the sense of smell of both potential 
guards at construction sites or equip- 
ment yards and ecoraiders hitting such 
places. 

1. Don’t wear perfume or aftershave. 

2. Don’t wash your hair with scented 
shampoo or your body with scented soap. 

3. Don’t wear scented deodorant. 

4. DO wear unscented deodorant. A 
guard with a good sense of smell can 
smell you if adrenaline rushes give you 
intense odors - especially if the wind 
changes and he is downwind of you. 

5. If you aren’t perfumed, you can bet- 
ter smell the guard if he is. 

6. Liquor, garlic, onion, chives and pot 
should be avoided for the same reason. 
It would be a pity to be caught in a very 
carefully disguised ecoraid, one in which 
you managed to take cover, because you 
feasted on red wine and lasagna before 
the work began. 

— Good Nose 

Dear Ned, 

Three comments on additional security 
for monkey wrenchers: 

1. I believe Ecodefense implies that 
an ecoraider’s cotton gloves could be left 
at the scene of the “crime.” This (and 
for that matter the use of cotton gloves 
in general) shouldn’t be done for two 
reasons: A) a good forensic pathologist 
can tell a lot about you from the skin 
cells you shed in the gloves; B) about 
ten years ago a detective or forensic type 
at Scotland Yard came up with a means 
of reading fingerprints through cotton 
gloves. I would recommend using leather 
gloves that the wearer has totally 
roughed up, and leaving no gloves at the 
scene of the raid! 

2. At no point does Ecodefense stress 
that women should keep their hair 
tightly bound up. A hair from my own 
head would reveal my sex, age, trace 
element deficiencies, and the fact that 
I take a rather rare medication. Even 
the unusual length of hair would give a 
hint to my height. 

3. I’m not sure if skin cells and hair 
cells can be used to determine blood 
type, but if they can, American Indians 
should be especially cautioned, since 
they have some very unusual blood types 
or subtypes. 

— Housebound 

Dear Ned, 

Most ecodefenders don’t know that the 
biggest trap line operators are in urban 
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areas - golf courses. Since a golf course 
is a lush green meadow (chemically in- 
duced), it is highly attractive to all sorts 
of critters regarded as pests by golf 
course operators. They go to extremes 
to eliminate such “problem” wildlife, 
using poisons but more often traps at 
public golf courses. 

Ecodefense covers well what you can 
do about this in the “Animal Defense” 
section. Realize that these trappers are 
not trapping for fur or profit - the car- 
casses are usually just thrown in the 
dumpster. Some operators use Havahart 
traps to get around trapping laws and 
to appear compassionate; but they don’t 
release the critters elsewhere - they 
drown them in a trash can full of water. 

Trapline sabotage alone won’t stop 
this. You have to go for their pocket- 
books. This means you go out and dig 
up a few greens. The cost of replacing 
a monkeywrenched putting green can be 
as high as $50,000, and if you use a pick 
to chop out the words “NO TRAPS” they 
should get the message. 

Keep in mind that the primary patrons 
of public golf courses and the board mem- 
bers of private country clubs are often 
judges, police chiefs, county sheriffs, 
wealthy politicians, organized crime bos- 
ses and other such upstanding citizens. 
Once aroused, these people will stop at 
nothing to see your head on a stick so 
be extra careful trashing the greens. 

— Erwin Rommel, The Desert Fox 

Dear Ned, 

I am sure all EF! activists will want 
to join the following fan club, whose ad- 
dress I obtained from a source in the 
forest-rape profession. There is no mem- 
bership fee and collect calls of untrace- 
able duration are welcomed. 

F. Dale Robertson Fan Club, 9319 Fair- 
fax St, Alexandria, VA 22309; (202)447- 
7491 (office) 

Write to Dale and tell him what a great 
job he is doing in managing our National 
Forests. 

In light of recent anti-spiking legisla- 
tion, ecodefenders may wish to learn the 
paint colors used to mark trees for vari- 
ous purposes (cut tree, leave tree, 
timber sale boundary, etc.) on their local 
National Forest. Such knowledge and an 
investment in the appropriate colors 
(friendly Freddies might help) will per- 
mit ecodefenders to protect trees 
marked to cut, alter unit boundaries, and 
so on. It is safe, non-lethal and quiet. I 
did it all the time when I worked for 
the Freds. 

— Dougfir 

Dear Ned, 

Yes, Ned, there is a way to take out 
roads without heavy equipment and/or 
back-breaking labor. The solution? Two- 
by-fours, chicken wire and black plastic. 
No kidding! A friend and I plugged six 
key culverts on one of the most notorious 
roads ever pushed into a wilderness - 
all in one night. 

You’ll need to scope out the road ahead 
of time. Measure the diameters of cul- 
verts at strategic points on the road. 
Then go home and cut 2x4s to fit each 
of the culverts. For culverts 30 inches 
or less in diameter, all you’ll need are 
two pieces a few inches longer than the 
diameter. For larger culverts, you might 
want more strength than this simple “X” 
frame can provide. You could use three 
in the form of a triangle, or four in the 
shape of a tie-tac-toe. But don’t nail them 
together yet. 

You’ll also need enough chicken wire 
and black plastic to cover twice the com- 
bined surface areas of your culverts. 
While you’re shopping, pick up a few 
pounds of galvanized 16-penny nails (3 
inches long) and lots of staples for your 
staple gun. In addition, you’ll need a 
hammer, wire cutters and a pickaxe. 


The beauty of these materials and 
tools is that they’re lightweight enough 
so that you and a friend can pack them 
into the area - thus not having to drive 
and leave your vehicle in an incriminat- 
ing spot. You’ll generally be working out 
of sight below the road surface, so even 
if a car comes, you’ll either be out of 
sight already or you can watch for head- 
lights and duck in time. 

Nail the 2x4s together to make a frame 
that fits over the uphill end of the cul- 
vert. Once you’ve fitted the frame, cut 
a piece of chicken wire about four feet 
wider and taller than the end of the cul- 
vert. Center the wire over the frame and 
liberally staple it in place. Then cut an 
equivalent piece of black plastic and 
staple it over the chicken wire. (You may 
need to use several overlapping pieces.) 
Place rocks, soil and/or other heavy de- 
bris on the bottom, top and sides to hold 
the plug securely in place. (This is where 
the pickaxe is handy.) 

If there was water flowing through the 
culvert, it should now be backing up and 
forming a little reservoir. As long as your 
frame can support the weight, this lake 
should grow until it washes over the 
road. You might want to let some water 
continue to flow through by poking holes 
in the bottom of the plastic. This way, 
your efforts are more likely to remain 
unnoticed until after the next big 
rainstorm or snowmelt. The increased 
flow during a storm will cause more dam- 
age. 

— Siskiyou Sid 
Dear Sid, 

Excellent work! If more monkey- 
wrenchers spent their spare time plug- 
ging culverts on Forest Service logging 
roads, etc., considerable wild acreage 
could be saved. In my opinion this may 
be a more effective ( and certainly safer) 
tactic than spiking trees to protect forests 
from the chainsaws. Perhaps even more 
effective would be to devise some kind 
of plug that could be placed inside the 
culvert so that it was not noticeable at 
all. Any handy engineers out there with 
an idea of how to do that? 

—Ned 

Dear Ned, 

A gruesome report here in the news- 
paper about a chap who spent 13 weeks 
in the Lismore hospital being treated for 
tetanus (after a scratch while cutting a 
stalk of bananas), leads me to encourage 
all you boys and girls engaged in monkey- 
wrenching to be sure to get your shots. 
Ecodefense activity is an ideal way to 
get tetanus unless your boosters are up 
to date. The hell this bloke went through 
in the hospital certainly shouldn’t happen 
to an ecodefender! 

— Cosmos Downunder 

continued on page 17 

FOREST SERVICE 
HOTLINE 

TO REPORT FRAUD, 
WASTE, ABUSE ON OUR 
NATIONAL FORESTS: 

800/424-9121 - Toll Free 

472-1388 Washington, DC, Metro Area 

ECODEFENSE 

Supplement 

Planned 

Dave Foreman and Bill Haywood are 
compiling material for use in a supple- 
ment to ECODEFENSE. The Supple- 
ment is designed to be an inexpensive 
chapbook of 32 to 40 pages, cross- 
referenced to the relevant page(s) in 
ECODEFENSE, with improvements, 
modifications, additions, and new 
monkeywrenching tactics. Hints pub- 
lished in “Dear Ned Ludd” since the 
2nd Edition of ECODEFENSE will be 
included. If you have material for this 
Supplement, please send it to Ned Ludd 
Books, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 
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Annotated and Introduced by Dave Foreman 


In the last issue I discussed current works of ecological history - histories which 
incorporate the impact of the natural world on the course of human events. Although 
historians have just recently begun to emphasize this obvious viewpoint, ecological 
history is not an insight limited to our generation. Two of the seminal books in 
this field were written decades ago - “Deserts on the March” by Paul Sears in 1935, 
and “Topsoil & Civilization” by Vernon Carter and Tom Dale in 1955. I read them 
in the early ’70s and they helped form my ecological perspective on the decline of 
civilizations over the last ten thousand years. It was with considerable excitement 
that I discovered these ecological history classics were in print in revised, updated 
editions from the University of Oklahoma Press. We offer them to you in this issue, 
and I recommend them heartily for a solid grounding in the mistakes, of the past 
(which are being repeated today worldwide). 

Concurrent with the emergence of direct action/biocentric preservation groups 
such as Earth First! and the Sea Shepherd Conservation Society has been the sparking 
of preservation activism within the field of biology. The Society for Conservation 
Biology, formed by some of the world’s leading biologists and ecologists, is quickly 
becoming one of the most effective, outspoken and biocentric preservation groups 
in the world. I encourage individual EFIers to join this group (I’m a charter member) 
and study their quarterly journal for the scientific basis for big wilderness. (John 
Davis and I agree that of the hundreds of publications pouring through our office, 
this is among the five most important.) David Ehrenfeld, author of “The Arrogance of 
Humanism,” is the editor. Membership is $27 a year from the Society for Conservation 
Biology, Blackwell Scientific Publications, Three Cambridge Center, Suite 208, 
Cambridge, MA 021j2. At the very least, I encourage local EF! groups involved in 
developing big wilderness proposals to pool their money and get a membership / 
subscription for their group. 

In this light, I want to vigorously recommend once more that EFIers working 
on big wilderness proposals purchase the two books edited by Michael Soule entitled 
“Conservation Biology.” (See their descriptions below in the repeat titles listing.) 
They are admittedly expensive - but ivorth every penny. It has disappointed me 
that we have sold so few of either edition. I ivant to get these books out into the 
hands of EFIers! To do this, we have a special deal for local Earth First! groups: 
we will sell a local EF! group either or both “Conseiwation Biology” books at our 
cost. They can then be available to local EF! activists. Take advantage of this offer! 
If you want to give your wilderness proposals and issues positions solid scientific 
grounding, use these books. So. . . the prices: “Conservation Biology- An Evolutionary- 
Ecological Perspective” $22 postpaid; “Conservation Biology - The Science of Scarcity 
and Diversity” $24.50 postpaid; together $45.50 postpaid. 

Note also the other fine books in our new books listing. Since we ran a detailed 
description of all the books we sell in the last issue, we are printing only title, 
author and price for most of the books this issue. Descriptions are included for a 
handful of titles we’re particularly pushing. 

All prices are postpaid. Order directly from. Earth First!, POB 2358, Lewiston, ME 04241. 
Good reading! 


NEW BOOKS 


DESERTS ON THE MARCH 

Fourth edition by Paul B. Sears. Prof. Sears was one of America’s best known 
botanists. In this American conservation classic, he asks the question, “Is the human 
race digging its own grave in North America?” He discusses the destruction of virgin 
prairie, the despoiling of natural waterways, the hewing down of great forests, the 
indiscriminate killing of wildlife. “Man has become the sponsor of a biological exper- 
iment without known parallel in the history of the earth. . . He no longer accepts. . . 
the pattern in which he finds himself, but has destroyed that pattern and from the 
wreck is attempting to create a new one. That, of course, is cataclysmic revolution.” 
264 pages, index, hardcover. $20. 

TOPSOIL AND CIVILIZATION 

Revised edition, by Vernon Gill Carter and Tom Dale. This broad human history 
makes a convincing case that civilizations rise and fall according to their use or 
abuse of topsoil. The condition of the land is traced from Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Crete & Lebanon, Syria & Palestine, Greece, North Africa, Rome, and Western 
Europe to the United States. With all our understanding of history and ecology, 
the modem world is making the same mistakes the first agricultural societies made 
thousands of years ago. And we name ourselves “sapiens” - wise. Read this book; 
laugh or weep. 292 pages, index, many maps and b & w photos, paperback. $13. 

STATE OF THE WORLD 1988 

“A Worldwatch Institute Report on Progress Toward a Sustainable Society” by Lester 
R. Brown et al. The annual “State of the World” is a progress report on our destruction 
of the biosphere and a fine companion to the above two classics. John Davis says, 
“For a good time, lock yourself in a dingy room with a candle, a bottle of Ripple 
and this book.” Chapters include fossil fuel impact on climate, reforestation prospects, 
mass extinctions, toxics , from agriculture and industry, family planning, and Star 
Wars. You’ll hope Reagan... naw, no one can hope that... you’ll hope Gorbachev, 
Dukakis, Bush, etc. read this book. It is a small breath of sanity in this mad world. 
237 pages, index, references, paperback. $12. 

WILDERNESS VISIONARIES 

By Jim dale Vickery. John Davis reviewed this fine book in the Brigid 87 issue, calling 
it “one of the more enjoyable explorations of the lives of great ecologists ever to 
appear in print.” Vickery, canoe guide and writer from the Boundary Waters, explores 
man’s hunger for wild country by examining the lives of six wilderness legends: 
Henry David Thoreau, John Muir, Robert Service, Robert Marshall, Calvin Rustmm 
and Sigurd Olson. 263 pages, index, bibliography, paperback, illustrated. $12. 

THE GRIZZLY IN THE SOUTHWEST 

“Documentary of an Extinction” by David E. Brown, with a foreword by Frank C. 
Craighead, Jr. Brown, retired from the Arizona Game & Fish Department and founder 
of the Arizona Bear Society, traces in accurate detail the extirpation of the Grizzly 
from Arizona, New Mexico, southern Colorado and northern Mexico. If you want 
to see the Grizzly in the Southwest again, read this book to understand why we 
destroyed it once. But get it quick, as it is almost out of print! Reviewed in Lughnasadh 
86. 274 pages, references, appendices (including an evaluation of the Gila Wilderness 
for Grizzly reintroduction), maps, many photos, hardcover. $22. 
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THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG 

By Edward Abbey. No description necessary. Since the hardcover Dream Garden 
Press edition is out of print, we are offering the super cheap pocket book version 
of Abbey’s rollicking good novel. Ride that slickrock trail once again with Hayduke, 
Bonnie, Doc and Seldom Seen. Give it to your friends. 387 pages, paperback. $6. 

NED LUDD BOOKS RELEASES 

(Published by Ned hudd Books and available from Earth First! at a 40% discount 
plus shipping for wholesale prepaid orders of 5 or more.) 

THE EARTH FIRST! LI’L GREEN SONGBOOK 

78 terrific Earth First! songs by Johnny Sagebrush, Cecelia Ostrow, Bill Oliver, 
Greg Keeler, Walkin’ Jim Stoltz and others from Australia and America. Guitar 
chords are included with most songs. An absolute must for every true-green EF!er 
to sing along with our minstrels or to play the songs yourself. Dealer inquiries 
welcome. $6 postpaid, $4 postpaid special to Earth First! subscribers only! ($3 plus 
shipping for wholesale orders of 5 or more). 

ECODEFENSE 

“A Field Guide to Monkeywrenching — 2nd Edition” edited by Dave Foreman and 
Bill Haywood with a Forward! by Edward Abbey. Greatly expanded and revised to 
308 pages of detailed, field-tested hints from experts on TYee-spiking, Stopping 
ORVs, Destroying Roads, Decommissioning Heavy Equipment, Pulling Survey 
Stakes, Stopping Trapping, Trashing Billboards, Hassling Overgrazers, Leaving No 
Evidence, Security . . . and much more. Heavily illustrated with photographs, 
diagrams, and cartoons. $13.50 postpaid ($7.20 plus shipping for wholesale orders 
of 5 or more). 


DESERT SOLITAIRE By Edward Abbey. 

A superb 20th anniversary edition of Abbey’s 
masterpiece, with evocative illustrations, from the 
University of Arizona Press. This fine hardcover 
edition is a collector’s item and no fan of Abbey 
should be without one. Signed for Earth First! by 
Cactus Ed, himself. 255 pages, hardcover, $28. 
DESERT SOLITAIRE By Edward Abbey. 
Paperback, $4.50 

FREEDOM AND WILDERNESS 

“Edward Abbey Reads From His Work” 2 cassettes 
(2hrs. 52 minutes). $18.50 postpaid first class. 
BEYOND THE WALL “Essays From The 
Outside” by Edward Abbey. $9 
THE JOURNEY HOME “Some Words in 
Defense of the American West” by Edward Abbey. 
Illustrated by Jim Stiles. $10 
SLICKROCK By Edward Abbey and Phillip 
Hyde. $27 

ONE LIFE AT A TIME, PLEASE By 

Edward Abbey. $9 

RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

“Some Notes on Edward Abbey” edited by James 
Hepworth and Gregory MeNamee. $9 

LAND OF LITTLE RAIN By Mary Austin 

with an introduction by Edward Abbey. $8 
BLUE DESERT By Charles Bowden. $19.50 

FROG MOUNTAIN BLUES The latest 

from Charles Bowden with photographs by Pulitzer 
Prize winning photographer Jack Dykinga. $22.50 

KILLING THE HIDDEN WATERS 

“The Slow Destruction Of Water Resources In The 
American Southwest” by Charles Bowden. $9 

THE WOLF IN THE SOUTHWEST 

“The Making of an Endangered Species” David E. 
Brown, editor. $11 

OVERSHOOT “The Ecological Basis of 
Revolutionary Change” by William R. Catton, Jr. 

I was unaware of this seminal book until the folks 
at Fifth Estate brought it to my attention. I agree 
with Vine Deloria, Jr. who writes about it: “One 
of the most important books I have read in my 
lifetime.” Catton lucidly applies ecological concepts 
to the human condition, and coins piercing new 
terms to describe our situation (“Cargoism: 
delusion that technology will always save us from 
Overshoot: growth beyond an area’s carrying 
capacity, leading to Crash: die-off.”) This is 
admittedly not a happy book, but Catton expertly 
demolishes the fantasies of the Cargoists, 
Cosmeticists, Cynics and Ostriches to demonstrate 
that we have indeed surpassed our carrying 
capacity. After Aldo Leopold’s A Sand County 
Almanac, this is the book I most strongly 
recommend. (If you believe the humanist bunk that 
Malthus was wrong, you definitely need to read 
it!) Index, glossary, references, 298 pages, 
paperback. $12 

THE PATHLESS WAY By Michael Cohen. 
$14.50 

ECOLOGICAL IMPERIALISM “The 
Biological Expansion of Europe, 900 - 1900” by 
Alfred W. Crosby. Why has Europe been so 
successful during the last thousand years? Crosby, 
a prominent University of Texas history prof, 
synthesizes old and new information, to at last 
answer this key question of recent history. He 
argues that the Azores/Canaries, North America, 
Argentina, Australia and New Zealand have 
become “Neo-Europes” through a combination of 
European people, disease, domesticated plants and 
animals, pests and weeds. Indeed, he convincingly 
argues that it was not military or economic might 
(or ideology) so much as biology that Europeanized 
these lands. This book is a first step toward a 
history of the world environment and shows how 
the environment is a continual and active 
participant in human affairs. Fascinating! Index, 
references, maps, illustrations, 368 pages. $13 
DEEP ECOLOGY “Living As If Nature 
Mattered” by Bill Devall and George Sessions. This 
groundbreaking book presents the philosophical 
fundamentals for the defense of Earth, discussing ■ 
biocentrism, intrinsic value, and ecological 
resisting. Appendices by Dolores LaChapelle, Gary 
Snyder, John Seed, Carolyn Merchant, Robert 
Aitken, and Arne Naess. 263 pages, paperback. 
$11.50 

THE NATURAL ALIEN “Humankind and 
Environment” by Neil Evernden. $14 

THE ARROGANCE OF HUMANISM 

By David Ehrenfeld. Ehrenfeld is a Professor of 
Biology and one of the founders of the Society for 
Conservation Biology. In this powerful book, he 
explodes the myths of humanism (the dominant 
world-view) such as: all problems are soluble by 
people using either technology or social sciences; 
resources are either infinite or have infinite 
substitutes; human civilization will survive. He 
demonstrates the problems of rationality, argues 
convincingly for emotion, and then moves to 
analyze arguments for the preservation of natural 
diversity and concludes that only those based on 
intrinsic value, and not economics or human 


benefit, are valid and even politically practical. As 
with Catton’s book, the Christians, marxists and 
capitalists will howl, but he’s right on all counts. 
This is an absolutely fundamental book for Earth 
Firstlers. Index, references, 286 pages, paperback. 
$12.50 

TROPICAL NATURE “Life and Death in 
the Rain Forests of Central and South America” 
by Adrian Forsyth and Ken Miyata. $9 

THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION 
MOVEMENT “John Muir and His Legacy” 
by Stephen Fox. $16.50 

STERILE FOREST “The Case Against 
Clearcutting” by Edward C. Fritz. Special 
discounted price of $6.50 
PROMISED LAND “Adventures and 
Encounters in Wild America” by Michael Frome. 
Originally priced at $18.95: Signed by Mike Frome. 
$12 as a special for EFIers. 

WHOSE WOODS THESE ARE “The 

Story of the National Forests” by Michael Frome. 
$10 

BATTLE FOR THE WILDERNESS 

By Michael Frome. This extremely important, book 
by America’s leading environmental journalist is 
quite simply the history of the political struggle to 
preserve the American Wilderness. We can learn 
much from the struggles of the past and apply such 
lessons to good advantage in our struggles today. 
Frome’s book was originally written for The 
Wilderness Society in the mid-1970s. We are 
offering a reprint from West view Press at a 
considerable discount from their regular price, 
thanks to Mike’s generosity and our desire to get 
this into the hands of more EFIers. A new preface 
updates it. Paperback, 240 pages, references, 
index. $20 

A WILDERNESS ORIGINAL The Life 
of Bob Marshall” by James M. Glover. $20.50 
CRY WOLF! By Robert Hunter and Paul 
Watson. $9 

THE GIFTING BIRDS “Toward An Art 
Of Having Place And Being Animal” by Charles 
Jones. $18.50 

FEAR AT WORK “Job Blackmail, Labor and 
the Environment" by Richard Kazis and Richard 
L. Grossman. Special discounted price of $9.50 
EARTH FIRST “The Struggle to Save 
Australia’s Rainforest" by Jeni Kendell and Eddie 
Suivids. This beautiful book documents the 
campaign to preserve Aussie rainforests through 
nonviolent direct action. It is a major historical 
document of the radical conservation movement, 
and a source of inspiration to tree-huggers 
everywhere. 167 pages, color photos, hardcover, 
$25 

EARTH WISDOM By Dolores LaChapelle. 
$15.50 

BEAR MAGIC A chapbook by the National 
Grizzly Growers. $3.50 

ALWAYS COMING HOME By Ursula K. 
LeGuin. $6 

A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC By Aldo 

Leopold. $9.00 

COMPANION TO A SAND COUNTY 
ALMANAC “Interpretive & Critical Essays” 
edited by J. Baird Callicott. $14.50 
ARCTIC DREAMS By Barry Lopez. $6 
OF WOLVES AND MEN By Barry Lopez. 
$16.50 

THE SNOW LEOPARD By Peter 
Matthiessen. $5 

NEVER CRY WOLF By Farley Mowat. $4.50 
SEA OF SLAUGHTER By Farley Mowat. 
A landmark study of the historic and on-going 
destruction of wildlife (seabirds, other birds, bears, 
wolves, fish, whales, seals) along the northern 
Atlantic seaboard of North America. USA 'Today 
says that “ Sea of Slaughter deserves to stand with 
Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring as an outstanding 
indictment of man’s stupidity in alienating himself 
from nature.” Paperback, 437 pages, $11.50 

A WHALE FOR THE KILLING By 

Farley Mowat. $5.00 

THE DESERT SMELLS LIKE RAIN 

“A Naturalist in Papago Indian Country” by Gary 
Paul Nabhan. $10 

GATHERING THE DESERT By Gar, 

Paul Nabhan with illustrations by Paul Mirocha. 
$16.50 

WILDERNESS AND THE AMERICAN 

MIND Bv Roderick Nash. $13.50 

REFORMING THE FOREST 

SERVICE By Randal O’Toole. As Director 
of CHEC (Cascade Holistic Economic 
Consultants), O’Toole has been a continual thorn 
in the side of the Forest Service. The reason is 
simple: he’s smarter than they are and has 
relentlessly exposed and dissected inefficiency, 
incompetence, and stupidity in their planning and 
operating. In this ground-breaking book, he 
proposes sweeping reforms in the structure of 



the agency and new budgetary incentives as the 
best way to improve management. This book is 
a must for serious EF! National Forest activists, 
even though they may not agree with all of it. 
250 pages, graphs, tables, notes. Paperback, 
$18.50. 

DOLPHIN LEAPING IN THE MILKY 

WAY By Jeff Poniewaz. $8 

JAGUAR “One Man’s Straggle to Establish the 

World’s First Jaguar Preserve” by Alan Rabinowitz. 

$22.50 

CADILLAC DESERT “The American West 

and Its Disappearing Water” by Marc Reisner. $11 

ENVIRONMENT, DEVELOPMENT 
& NATURAL RESOURCE CRISIS IN 
ASIA & THE PACIFIC From SAM 
(Sahabat Alam Malaysia — Friends of the Earth 
Malaysia). $16.50 

FOREST RESOURCE CRISIS IN 
THE THIRD WORLD From Sahabat Alam 
Malaysia (Friends of the Earth Malaysia). The 
proceedings from the Conference on Forest 
Resources Crisis in the Third World provide a 
comprehensive overview of tropical timber cutting. 
All tropical rainforest activists should get a copy 
of this report. Illustrated, 510 pages, paperback. 
Proceeds to SAM, the leading conservation group 
in the Third World. $20. 

MOUNTAINS WITHOUT HANDRAILS 

“Reflections on the National Parks” by Joseph L. 
Sax. $9.50 

PARABLE OF THE TRIBES By Andrew 
Bard Schmookler. $11.50 

THINKING LIKE A MOUNTAIN 

“Towards a Council of All Beings” by John Seed, 
Joanna Macy, Pat Fleming and Arne Naess. 
Illustrated by Dailan Pugh. This book of readings, 
meditations, poems, rituals and workshop notes 
prepared on three continents helps us remember 
that environmental defense is nothing less than 
“Self’ defense. Including magnificent illustrations 
of flora and fauna from the Tasmanian rainforest, 
this book provides a context for ritual identification 
with the natural environment and so invites us to 
begin a process of “community therapy” in defense 
of Earth. Facilitating a process for allowing us “to 
hear the sound of the earth ciying” as our own 
cry, it is an important deep ecology educational 
tool for use in schools, community groups and 
elsewhere for personal reflection. 128 pages, 
references, paperback. $9.50 

CONSERVATION BIOLOGY An 

Evolutionary-Ecological Perspective” edited by 
Michael E. Soule and Bruce A. Wilcox. An 
anthology of important papers by leading 
researchers in four parts: Ecological Principles of 
Conservation, Consequences of Insularization, 
Captive Propagation and Conservation, and 
Exploitation and Preservation. Raymond Dasmann 
writes, “I believe Conservation Biology is one of 
the most important books on conservation that is 
now available. If I had my way it would be required 
reading for everyone actively concerned with 
conservation.” If you want the best scientific 
ammunition for a preservationist point of view, here 
it is — fully loaded. 395 pages, index, bibliography, 
paperback. $26.50 

CONSERVATION BIOLOGY The 

Science of Scarcity and Diversity” edited by 
Michael E. Soule. This is a follow-up to the previous 
“Conservation Biology” (see above) and is just as 
important, with 25 chapters by leading experts 
covering Fitness & Viability of Populations, 
Patterns of Diversity and Rarity: Their 
Implications for Conservation, The Effects of 
Fragmentation, Community Processes, Threats 
and Management of Sensitive Habitats and 
Systems, and Dealing With the Real World. A must 
for serious defenders of natural diversity. 584 
pages, index, bibliography, paperback. $29.50 
THE OLD WAYS By Gary Snyder. $5.50 
THE SPIRAL DANCE By Starhawk. $12 
THIS IS DINOSAUR “Echo Park Country 
and Its Magic Rivers” edited by Wallace Stegner. 
$10 


THE WHISPER BEHIND THE 
WIND By Walkin’ Jim Stoltz. A collection of 
poetry by a longtime EF! musician. These are 
words inspired by open skies, wild creatures, and 
cross-country hikes longer than most of us will ever 
attempt. Songs from the heart and the land. 
Paperback, 44 pages. $7.50 
WALDEN By Henry David Thoreau with a 
major introductory essay by Edward Abbey — 
“Down The River With Henry Thoreau.” 
Paperback, 303 pages, $7.50 


MAPS 


Why Do Left-Wingers 
Hate This Writer? 


Why Do Right-Wingers 
Hate This Writer? 


(And Why Do They Hate Him So Much?) 


"Arrogant, xeno- 
phobic, dopey, 
puerile, and 
stupid ...” 
Denise Drabelle 
The Nation 

"A racist and 
an eco-fascist. ...” 
Murray Bookchin 
Utne Reader 

"Reactionary 
slime . . 

Alexander Cockburn 
Z eta Magazine 

"EAT SHIT 
NAZI ABBEY!” 

Ron Gould 
General Secre- 
tary, International 
Music Workers Union 
EF! Journal 



"Smug and 
graceless ...” 

Ms "S.C.” 

The New Republic 

"A terrorist . . . 
guilty of intellec- 
tual thuggery . . .” 
Ron Arnold 
Reason Magazine 

"Arrogant, inco- 
herent, flippant, 
nasty and 

unconstructive . . .” 
Gretel Ehrlich 
Northern Lights 

"This author 
should be neutered 
and locked away 
forever.” 

Anon. 

San Juan Co 
[Utah] Record 


Read Edward Abbey’s One Life at a Time, Please 
— and find out. 

Henry Holt & Co., New York $1795 hardcover • $7.95 softcover 

Available at all good bookstores or (at $9.00 postpaid, softcover) 
from The Earth First! Bookstore, PO Box 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 






We are offering several fine US 
Geological Survey maps — all suitable 
for wall mounting, as well as being 
necessary reference tools for wilderness 
activists. Prices listed are postpaid. 
Maps are mailed folded ( although they 
can be sent rolled for an extra $2 per 
order, except for the Wilderness System 
map). 

NATIONAL WILDERNESS 
PRESERVATION SYSTEM This 
full color, large map (40” x 25”) shows 
all designated Wilderness Areas by 
agency in the US (including Alaska and 
Hawaii), plus a list of all the Wilderness 
Areas by state with their acreages. 
Scale is 1:5,000,000. Information is cur- 
rent to January 1987. Rivers, state 
boundaries, and major cities are also 
shown. $3.25. 

US POTENTIAL NATURAL 
VEGETATION A beautiful multi- 
color map showing 106 different vegeta- 
tive types in the US. This is the Kuchler 
Ecosystem Map the Forest Service used 
in RARE II. The reverse side shows 
Alaska and Hawaii and offers a fairly 
detailed essay about the map and poten- 
tial natural vegetation. A National Atlas ; 
Separate; scale is 1:7,500,000 (28” x 19”). 
$3.25. 

MAJOR FOREST TYPES A multi 
color map showing the 25 major forest 
types in the United States including 
Alaska and Hawaii. A National Atlas 
Separate. 1:7,500,000 (28” x 19”). $3.25. 
FEDERAL LANDS A National Atlas 
Separate, 1:7,500,000 (28” x 19”), show- 
ing National Forests, Grasslands, 
Parks, Monuments, Wildlife Refuges, 
BLM lands, military, Indian Reserva- 
tions, Bureau of Reclamation, etc. in 
different colors for all 50 states. $3.25. 
ALASKA NATIONAL INTEREST 
LANDS A splendid color map of 
Alaska with shaded relief, rivers, lakes, 
elevation points, communities and 
roads. The National Parks, Preserves, 
Monuments, Wildlife Refuges, Wild & 
Scenic Rivers and Wilderness Areas 
designated by the December 2, 1980, 
Alaska National Interest Lands Conser- 
vation Act are shown, as are the Tongass 
and Chugach National Forests. 24” x 18”. 
$3.25. 
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NEW EF! MUSIC OFFERINGS 

Austin Lounge Lizards “Highway Cafe of the Damned” 

They’re back! The Lizards drop to new depths with their second tape featuring the title song; 
Comhusker Refugee; Industrial Strength Tranquilizer; Wendell The Uncola Man; Acid Rain; I'll 
Just Have One Beer; Dallas, Texas; The Ballad of Ronald Reagan; When Drunks Go Bad; 
Jalapeno Maria; Get A Haircut, Dad; The Chester Nimitz Oriental Garden Waltz. $9 postpaid. 


OLD FAVORITES 

Austin Lounge Lizards 
“Creatures From the Black Saloon” 

Marvelous country satire, superbly produced. 
Includes smash songs such as: Saguaro; Pfiugerville; 
Anahuac (with Jerry Jeff Walker); Kool-Whip; 
Chester Woolah; Hot Tubs of Tears; Old & Fat & 
Drunk; The Car Hank Died In; and much more. 
$9 postpaid. 

Darryl Cherney “I Had To Be Born 
This Century” 

Darryl is a singin’ fool and organizing dynamo who 
has taken the North California Coast by storm and 
earned the eternal enmity of Charlie Hurwitz and 
MAXXAM. His first smash album includes; Earth 
First!; Where Are We Gonna Work When The Trees 
Are Gone?; Chernoble Blues; My Stereo Comes 
From Japan; It’s CAMP; Eel River Flood Of ’86; 
Give ’Em Hell, Sally Bell; Big Mountain Will Not 
Fall; Dave Foreman Called On The Ice Age This 
Year; Mosquito Party; and more! Liner notes with 
words included. $9 postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles “Full Circle” 

A poetic journey into the artist’s magical worldview, 
set to the music of man and the music of nature. 
A return to awareness and sensitivity, to our wild 
and true selves, alive and free. Gary Snyder says 
“Full Circle is a surprising experience; archaic, 
fresh, future; wild, refined, all at once. Which 
should be no surprise - that’s how the real world 
is - my respects to Lone Wolf Circles.” 27 poems. 
$10 postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles “Tierra Primera” 

Live recordings of the Deep Ecology Medicine 
Show featuring Wolfs primal poetry backed by a 
variety of musicians. Well engineered, this tape 
captures the spirit of a road show and makes you 
want to go out and do something. $10 postpaid. 

Dakota Sid . . For The Birds” 

You’ve enjoyed the heart-stirring songs of Dakota 
Sid at the Round River Rendezvous. Now you can 
purchase his cassette featuring For the Birds, 
Eagle Song, High Flyin’ Tune, Endangered 
Stranger, The Condor at the Western Gate, Runnin’ 
with the Moon (Owl Song), and Hawks & Eagles. 
This one’s for the birds - and all you bird lovers, 
too. $10 postpaid. 

Dakota Sid “No Mercy” 

Dakota Sid’s latest (and best!) album features the 
powerful song, “Greenfire” created on EF! 
roadshows along with the hit of the ’87 Round River 
Rendezvous “It’s All Bullshit!” Also includes Their 
Brains Were Small And They Died, It’s All Right 
Kid, Expanding Universe, Redwood, 2187, The 
Seed, Smoke, No Mercy, Trouble Deep, and 
Nirvana City Blues. $10 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Songs of Fishing. Sheep 
and Guns in Montana*’ 

Greg Keeler’s marvelously satiric first album pokes 
fun at everything worth poking fun at' in the West. 
Includes: Ballad of Billy Montana, I Don’t Waltz 
(And She Don’t Rock’n’Roll), Drinkin’ My Blues 
Away, Miles City Buckin’ Horse Sale, Latter Day 
Worm Fisherman, Fossil Fuel Cowboy, Montana 
Cowboy, Cold Dead Fingers, Last Great American 
Cookout, I Call My Mama Papa, Good Morning 
Sailor, Make Bucks Get Rich, Roll On Missouri. 
$9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Talking Sweet Bye & 
Bye” 

Greg’s encore and just as biting. Includes Little 
Bitty Bugs, There’ll Come A Revolution, Talking 
Sweet Bye & Bye, Facilitators From The Sky, 
Talking Interface Blues, Old Friends And Lovers, 
Big Budget Woman, Church Bells, Ski Yellowstone, 
Idaho, Death Valley Days, Dark Clouds. $9 
postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Bad Science Fiction” 

Keeler returns with an all new album: Bad Science 
Fiction, Cow College Calypso, Do Not Ask, 
Montana Banana Belt Cowboy, Nuclear Waste 
Blues, Is The Ouzle Stupid?, If Bears Could 
Whistle, Nuclear Dioxin Queen, What’s Left Of The 
West, Ode To Rough Fish, Take Me Back, Duct 
Tape Psalm, Modern Problems Dancing. $9 
postpaid. 

Famed folksinger Burl Ives has said, “The best 
cowboy singer I know is a girl, Katie Lee. ” Katie 
Lee is a superb folk song historian and interpreter, 
a fine musician, a former actress, a pioneer river 
runner (the 3rd woman to run all of Grand 
Canyon), a fighting conservationist (she was one 
of the few fighting the construction of Glen Canyon 
Damn), and one of the few of whom it can be 
honestly said - a legend in her own time. We’re 
proud to offer three of Katie’s fine folk cassettes. 

Katie Lee “Fenced!” 

Twelve new songs about the old West, written in 
the folk tradition. These songs remind us of some 
of the things we should try to keep from slipping 
away. Includes: Wreck-The-Nation Bureau Song; 
Bert Loper; Ridin’ Down The Canyon; Fenced; and 
others. 60 minute cassette. $12 postpaid. 
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Katie Lee 

“Ten Thousand Goddam Cattle” 

28 spirited songs about an older and disappearing 
West. Includes: A Cowboy’s Prayer; Old Dolores; 
The Last Wagon; Dobe Bill; Jose Cuervo; Empty 
Cot in the Bunkhouse; The Ballad of Alferd Packer; 
and more. 90 minute cassette. $14 postpaid. 

Katie Lee “Love’s Little Sisters” 

17 heart-tugging, poignant, yet tasteful ballads 
about the souls, lives and loves of women who made 
The West and its men ! Includes; House of the Rising 
Sun; The Sisters of the Cross of Shame; The Hooker 
(written by Tom Paxton); Casey’s Last Ride (written 
by Kris Kristofferson); The Flower of Virginia City 
Fire Company; and more. $12 postpaid. 

Dana Lyons “Our State is a Dumpsite” 

A short but powerful cassette by Washington State 
environmental singer/songwriter Dana Lyons. 
Includes title song, The Company’s Been Good to 
Me, The Stars Mill Always Move, and Drying Tears. 
$6 postpaid. 

Mokai “Clearcut Case Of The Blues” 

Mokai is an original EF! tree-climber and 
accomplished blues guitar picker. His first album 
includes: California Condor; Goin’ To The Wilds; 
Wild Places; Springhead Blues; Pollution Blues; 
Clearcut Case Of The Blues; Goddamn The Forest 
Service; Earth First! Now (What Did I Say?). $9 
postpaid. 

Bill Oliver “Texas Oasis” 

Bill Oliver’s first inspiring, witty and rollicking- 
album. Includes: Texas Oasis; Pretty Paper, Pretty 
Trees; If Cans Were Nickels; Shopping Maul; 
Village Creek; Holes; Snail Darter March; River 
Libber; Have to Have a Habitat; and lots more! 
$9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver & Friends 
“Better Things To Do” 

Bill Oliver has rearranged his fine “Better Things 
To Do” cassette with the addition of several new 
songs including Turtle Island; Champ! (with the 
Austin Lounge Lizards); and Rio Grande Valley. 
Also includes Muir Power To You; Better Things 
To Do; Get Along Litter Dogies (with Jerry Jeff 
Walker); Pine Away Pine Bark Beetle; Grand 
Canyon Rendezvous (by Glen Waldeck); When I 
Look Into The Sky; and more. $9 postpaid. 

Cecelia Ostrow “All Life Is Equal” 

Cecelia has one of the most beautiful voices in music 
today. The lyrics and music to her songs are 
haunting and profound. Includes: Sweet Oregon 
Home; Water; Wild Things; Forest Song; I Feel 
the Forest; Time in the Forest; and more. $8.50 
postpaid. 

John Seed, Bahloo & Friends 
“Earth First!” 

From Australia, John has done more to launch the 
global rainforest movement than has any other 
single person and has become one of the leading 
developers of the Deep Ecology philosophy. His 
first album of Aussie music includes: Extinction, 
Handful Of Timber, Ballad Of Mt. Nardi, The Water 
Song, Tonka Toys, Solomon Island, Killing Of The 
Trees, The Future Is In Our Hands, and more. $9 
postpaid. 

Rainforest Information Centre 
“Nightcap” 

An outstanding one hour long documentary of the 
successful defense of the Nightcap Rainforest in 
Australia in 1979. One half music including “Take 
Your Bulldozers Away,” “Tonka Toys,” and other 
great Australian environmental songs. The rest of 
the tape is live action recording from the blockade. 
$10 postpaid. 

Jon Sirkis “A Few Less Colors” 

Lone Wolf Circles reviewed Jon Sirkis’ debut album 
in EF!, writing, “It is popular for its funny political 
ramblings, tunes that seem to have hitchhiked here 
from the sixties, the soles of their feet black from 
walking city sidewalks and kicking idealistic coals 
back into the philosophical fire.” $9 postpaid. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz 
“Spirit Is Still On The Run” 

Walkin’ Jim’s deep voice and wilderness-inspired 
lyrics will send shivers up your spine and launch 
a howl in your heart. Includes: All Along the Great 
Divide; Lone Lion Runs; Followin’ the Rainbow 
Trail; Yellowstone Tales; Sweetwater; and more. 
$11 postpaid. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz “Forever Wild” 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz has walked 15,000 miles across 
the wilds of the West. These songs were written 
in the wilderness and are sung with his incredibly 
deep and resonant voice. Jim’s second album 
includes: The Brand New Grand Canyon Suite, The 
River Song, Just A Part of the Sky, Let Me Listen 
To The Wind, Wolf Song, Old Cisco, Follow Your 
Heart, I Walk With The Old Ones, Green and 
Growing, Forever Wild. Includes liner notes. $11 
postpaid. 
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DONT DELAY- DO IT TODAY 



BECAUSE WILDERNESS IS RAPIDLY DISAPPEARING 


IMMUNIZE YOOR FAVORITE fDRESTi 

DON’T DELAY 
- DO IT TODAY! 

This tree-spiking poster is sure to 
infuritate Freddie when affixed 
with flour paste or stapled to their 
campground bulletin boards. 8Vz 
x 11" copy for copying free with 
SASE. 


BE CAREFUL WITH CHAINSAWS 



SMOKEY 
THE BEAR 
CHAINSAW 
LETTER 

For posting on Freddie bulletin 
boards, at campgrounds or. . . . This 
8V2 x 11 inch poster tells it like it 
is. Send us a SASE (self addressed, 
stamped envelope) and we’ll send 
you a free copy suitable for copying 
at your local xerox machine. 


SMOKEY 
& FRIENDS 
COLORING PAGE 

For kids of all ages or for posting 
at Freddie bulletin boards. One 
side has the standard Freddie 
“Smokey’s Friends Don’t Play 
With Matches” cartoon to color; 
the reverse has the unauthorized 
“Smokey’s Friends Play With 
Chainsaws.” A good 8V2 x 11" copy 
suitable for xeroxing free with a 
SASE. 



WINDOW STICKERS 

EARTH FIRST! FIST Green EF! fist 
with the words “EARTH FIRST! No 
compromise in Defense of Mother 
Earth” in green on a 3 inch diameter 
white vinyl circle. 4 for $1 postpaid. 

NO COWS Cow and barbed wire in 
black with “universal no” red slash and 
circle. Words: Free Our Public Lands! 
Stop Destructive Welfare Ranching 
End Public Lands Livestock Grazing. 
3 inch diameter white vinyl circle. 6 
for $1 postpaid. 


BACK ISSUES 

Many of our back issues are still avail- 
able, though we’ve been sending them 
out as fast as Charles couid stuff them 
into envelopes and boxes. For some- 
thing like an index to contents, see ^ 

listing in the Beltane ’88 issue. We & 

need $2 apiece to cover postage and 
handling (or $1 apiece for 5 or more). £ 

YULE, December 21, 1981 (Vol. II, Noil) ^ 

EOSTAR, March 20, 1982 (Vol. H, No.IV) < 

L1THA, June 21, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VI) 

BELTANE, May 1, 1983 (Vol. HI, No.IV) 

LITHA, June 21, 1983 (Vol. ffl, No.V) 

BRIGID, February 2, 1984 (Vol. IV, No.HI) 
EOSTAR, March 20, 1984 (Vol. IV, No.IV) 
BELTANE, May 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No.V) 

LITHA, lune 21, 1984 (Vol. IV, No.VI) 
LUGHNASADH, August 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No.VH) 
SAMHAIN, November 1, 1984 (Vol. V. No.I) 

YULE, December 21, 1984 (Vol. V, No.II) 

BRIGID, February 2, 1985 (Vol. V, No.IH) 

EOSTAR, March 20, 1985 (Vol. V, No.IV) 
BELTANE, May 1, 1985 (Vol. V, No.V) 

LITHA, lune 21, 1985 (Vol. V, No.VI) 
LUGHNASADH, August 1, 1985 (Vol. V, No.Vn) 
MABON, September 22, 1985 (Vol.V, No.VIH) 
SAMHAIN, November 1, 1985 (Vol. VI, No.I) 

YULE, December 21, 1985 (Vol. VI, No.H) 

BRIGID, February 2, 1986 (Vol. VI, No.HI) 
EOSTAR, March 20, 1986 (Vol. VI, No.IV) 
BELTANE, May 1, 1986 (Vol. VI, No.V) 

LITHA, June 21, 1986 (Vol.VI, No.VI) 

MABON, September 22, 1986 (Vol. VI, No.VHI) 
SAMHAIN, November 1, 1986 (Vol. VH, No.I) 
BELTANE, May 1, 1987 (Vol. VH, No.V) 

LITHA, June 21, 1987 (Vol. VII, No.VI) 
LUGHNASADH, August 1, 1987 (Vol. VII, No.VH) 
MABON, September 22, 1987 (Vol. Vn, No.VIH) 
SAMHAIN, November 1, 1987 (Vol. VHI, No.I) 
YULE, December 21, 1987 (Vol. VIH, No.H) 
BRIGID, February 2, 1988 (Vol. VIH, No.HI) 
EOSTAR, March 20, 1988 (Vol. VHt, No.IV) 
BELTANE, May 1, 1988 (Vol. VIH, No.V) 

LITHA, June 21, 1988 (Vol. VE3, No.VI) 
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Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal — is an independent entity within the broad Earth First! movement and • 
serves as a forum for the no-compromise environmental movement. Subscriptions go to publish this newspaper and to fund a * 
Variety of Earth First! actions. Please subscribe or resubscribe today! 2 

Earth First! LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS — Tired of that little red check mark every year? Want to really help Earth First! '• 
and insure that you’ll get Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal for life (yours or ours — whichever is shorter)? • 
Then become a life subscriber. Send us $400 and you’ve got it. • 

GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS — Introduce others to Earth First! and receive the EF! bumpersticker of your choice or 30 silent J 
agitators for each gift subscription you make. Indicate your address and what you would like on the sub form. • 

Keep us informed of address changes. — The post office will charge us 30<Z for an address correction and won’t forward your paper. J 
Clip and send to EARTH FIRST!, POB 2358, Lewiston, ME 04241 2 

; Here’s $20 or more for a one year subscription to Earth First! • 

Here’s $20 to resubscribe to Earth First! • 

Here’s an extra $15. Send Earth First! First Class • 

Here’s $30 (US funds only). Send Earth First! to me First Class in Canada or Mexico or surface mail 2 

1 elsewhere outside the USA. 2 

Here’s $45 (US funds only). Send me Earth First! Air Mail outside the USA. 2 

Wp are a government agency or an exploitative corporation. Here’s $75 for a subscription ($100for First • 

Class mail). • 

_____ Here’s $400 or more for a life subscription to Earth First! 2 

Please send a gift subscription to the person below. Here’s $20 or more. J 

I’m broke. Please send me a subscription for $ • 

. Please change my address. My old zip code was: - — • 

Name 2 

Address _ • 

City State Zip , , • 

The EF! subscription list is kept entirely confidential. You are welcome to use an alias. Make sure the mgilperson knows that** 
James What (or whoever) is getting mail at your address. • 


SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere — bar bath- 
rooms, Freddie offices, trail registers 
. . . wherever the evil ones need to know 
that we are about and watching. 

EARTH FIRST! FISTS 

Green EF! fist logo with words 
“EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
defense of Mother Earth” in red ink. 
1% inch diameter circles. 30 for $1.25 
postpaid. 

ANTI-GRAZING 

A grazing cow and barbed wire with 
the universal “no” slash, and the words 
“Free Our Public Lands!” and “Stop 
Destructive Welfare Ranching End 
Public Lands Livestock Grazing.” l 5 /s 
inch diameter circles. 30 for $1.25 
postpaid. 

COORS 

Spread the word on these villains. 
Black words on green stickers. 2x3 
inch rectangles. 10 for $1.25 postpaid. 
Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 
BOYCOTT COORS 

“TOOLS” 

The late John Zaelit’s Monkeywrench 
and Warclub design is back by popular 
demand. Brown design with “Earth 
First!” in green on 1 5/8 inch diameter 
white circles. 30 for $1.25 postpaid. 
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BUMPERSTICKERS 

Unless otherwise indicated, our bumper 
stickers are green lettering on long- 
lasting white vinyl and are $1 postpaid. 

* Starred bumperstickers are multi- 
colored with designs and are $1.25 
postpaid. 

AMERICAN WILDERNESS * 

LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 

(with red, white & blue US flag). 

ANOTHER MORMON ON DRUGS 

BACK TO THE PLEISTOCENE 

( With “Ned Ladd” logo) 

BOYCOTT COORS "BEER” 

DAMN THE CORPS NOT RIVERS 

DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 

EARTH FIRST! 

ESCHEW SURPLUSAGE 

GET LIVESTOCK OFF 
OUR PUBLIC LANDS 

(red on white — free with SASE) 

HAYDUKE LIVES 
HUNT COWS - NOT BEARS 
HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 

I’D RATHER BE 
MONKEYWRENCHING 

(with Monkey wrenchfWar Club logo) 

IF YOUR PECKER WAS AS SMALL 
AS MINE, YOU’D NEED A MUSCLE 
WAGON, TOO! 

(Don't get caught! These stickers are 
constructed out of cheap paper with 
permanent adhesive to maximize the 
difficulty of removing them. Special 
price: 12 for $5!) 

LIVESTOCK GRAZING INDUSTRY 
= PUBLIC LANDS RIPOFF 

(red on white — free with SASE) 

MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 

MUIR POWER TO YOU* 

(white and black on brawn 
with face of Muir) 

NATIVE* 

(blue words with blue, 
green & white globe) 

NATURE BATS LAST 

NEANDERTHAL AND PROUD 

(With “Ned Liudd” logo) 

NO SCOPES! 

SAVE MT. GRAHAM 

(with no scopes logo) 


OIL AND BEARS DON’T MIX 

( with bear logo) 

PROTECT OUR ENVIRONMENT 
STOP PUBLIC LANDS 
LIVESTOCK GRAZING 

PUBLIC LANDS GRAZING = 
WELFARE RANCHING 

REDNECKS FOR WILDERNESS 

RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 

RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE 
GRIZZLY 

(red & brown with bear 
& no ski area design) 

SAVE THE WILD 

STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 

STOP CLEARCUTTING 

STOP WELFARE RANCHING 

(red on white — free with SASE) 

SUBVERT THE 
DOMINANT PARADIGM 

THINK GLOBALLY- ACT LOCALLY 

VOTE GREEN 

WOLVES! - NOT COWS 


EARTH FIRST! 

TRINKETS & SNAKE OIL 


CAMO CAPS 

We’ve got a variety of camouflage 
baseball caps. They come in either 
woodland or desert camo, 100% cotton 
or mesh backs. They ail have adjusta- 
ble tabs so one size fits ail. The EF! 
fist logo and the words “EARTH 
FIRST!” are printed in black. Be sure 
to specify what style you want or we’ll 
send you what we have most of. $8 
postpaid. 

NON-CAMO < 
CAPS 



For you non-militaristic types out there , 

we now have a non-camouflage cap — These t 

the fist and “Earth First!” in black ink embroic 

on a tan cotton cap with either cloth wrench 

or mesh back. One size fits all. LIVES 

$8 postpaid 

T-SHIRTS 

MOTHER GRIZZLY AND CUB 

A pretty EF! shirt! A lovely full-color mother grizzly and cub against the rising 
sun on a light blue shirt. 100% cotton available in short ($12 postpaid) or long sleeve 
($15 postpaid) or 50-50 french cut ($12 postpaid). “American Wilderness - Love It 
Or Leave It Alone” slogan. Art by Susan Van Rooy. 

AMERICAN CANYON FROG 

Roger Candee’s popular American Canyon Frog ( Croakus abyssus pistoffus) with 
the message “AMERICAN WILDERNESS LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE.” 
A very colorful 4-color design on a grey 100% cotton Beefy-T. $12 postpaid. 

THE CRACKING OF GLEN CANYON DAMN 

Jim Stiles’ infamous masterpiece. Keep on praying for that one little precision earth- 
quake! Black design on blue heather 75/25 blend. $10 postpaid. 

DEFEND THE WILDERNESS 

The monkeywrencher’s shirt. Art by Bill Turk. Silver design on black 100% cotton 
Beefy-T for night work. $10 postpaid. Also available in black long sleeved Beefy-T 
($12 postpaid) or black french-cut 50/50 blend ($10 postpaid). 

EARTH FIRST! 

Fist logo with words “EARTH FIRST! No Compromise in Defense of Mother Earth!” 
in black on green or red 100% cotton Beefy-T or french cut 50/50 blend. $10 postpaid. 
In kid’s sizes, too! Only color is green, 50/50 blend, sizes XS - L. $7 postpaid. Be 
sure to specify kid’s when you order. 

TOOLS 

John Zaelit’s powerful impression of wilderness defense both old and new — the 
monkeywrench and stone club crossed. Black design on tan or blue 100% cotton 
Beefy-T. $10 postpaid. 

NED LUDD BOOKS 

The Ned Ludd Books logo of the Neanderthal with a Monkeywrench (by Brush Wolf) 
and the words “Back to the Pleistocene” and “Ned Ludd Books.” Black ink on a 
tan shirt. $10 postpaid. 

FREE THE EARTH 

A woman of power in an image by Gila Trout. Purple and silver ink on teal or fuschia 
Beefv-Ts. $12 postpaid. 


EARTH FIRST! 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

This embroidered patch features the 
green fist and the words “EARTH 
FIRST!” and “No Compromise.” Green 
and black on a white 3” diameter round 
patch. $3.50 postpaid. 

HAYDUKE LIVES 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

These are black 3 inch diameter round 
embroidered patches with a red monkey- 
wrench and the words HAYDUKE 
LIVES in red. $3.50 postpaid. 








LOVE IT OR 
C£ *Ve it alo^ 






NED LUDD BOOKS 


ORDER FORM EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS 

Make checks out to “Earth First!” or send cash. Mail to Earth First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Please allow three to five 
weeks for delivery (contact us if it has not been received in that time). First Class delivery can be arranged. Enter size, color, 
style, etc. Orders from outside of the United States must be in US currency and include extra for shipping. 

We are sometimes temporarily out of certain items while waiting for stock to arrive. We’ll send you the rest of your order 
immediately and the missing item as soon as we receive it. If you are in a hurry, give us a second choice of colors of whatever 
and when you need it by. 


. nranv 


Trinket Description 


Amount 


Address 
City, State 


Sub-total 

Add 7% sales tax 
if AZ delivery. 

OKAY, HERE’s 
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Freddies Set Their Sights High: 
Kalmiopsis Tree-Sitters Targeted 



by Greg King 

The Earth First! Nomadic Action Group 
(NAG) this summer initiated and cur- 
rently maintains a fervent battle to save 
the 120,000 acre North Kalmiopsis Road- 
less Area, in the Siskiyou National Forest 
of southwest Oregon, from illegal Forest 
Service (FS) destruction. In the heart of 
the Klamath-Siskiyou bioregion, the 
North Kalmiopsis, when combined with 
the adjacent 180,000 acre Kalmiopsis 
Wilderness Area, is the largest, most di- 
verse coniferous forest in the western 48 
United States: a biologic island defended 
by Earth First! since 1983. 

On July 11, in Gold Beach, Curry County, 
15 Earth Firstiers kicked off this summer’s 
action season by protesting old growth 
forest sales on Indigo Creek, a tributary 
of the pristine Illinois River. The Freddies 
buried the auction in a basement that we 
never would have found if not for following 
two obvious greedheads to a diminutive 
green building. The doors were locked. 
We sang, chanted, and insisted on a say. 
No response. Soon the requisite public re- 
lations Freddie approached and announced 
she would be happy to talk with us if we 
would step “over here,” away from the 
meeting, and that normally she would let 
us in but we had not completed the proper 
paperwork. 

July 12, we hit Grants Pass, Josephine 
County, for a similar protest of clearcut 
“fire salvage” sales on Silver Creek, 
another nearly untouched tributary to the 
Illinois. July 13 and 14, we demonstrated 
in Grants Pass to decry old growth sales 
and the contract bidding to build infamous 
Bald Mountain Road, halted since 1983 by 
direct action and lawsuits. Public protests 
gave the issue high profile in the press 
while providing diversions for concurrent 
reconnaissance of the Bald Mountain area, 
where the only operation slated to begin 
before mid-August would take place. 

Meanwhile, the Colorado contingent of 
Luke, Kathy and Scott returned from 
packing climbing gear and food to a clan- 
destine camp one-half mile south of the 
proposed road. They reported that security 
at the site was low. This was good news, 
for a few days earlier an article in the 
Grants Pass Daily Courier stated that 
“eight armed ‘pot commandos’” would, in 
addition to busting growers, “be trained in 
riot control to help deal with environmental 
protests this summer.” The “commandos” 
- sheriffs deputies - would sport high- 
powered rifles, sophisticated surveillance 
devices, helicopters, and camouflage gear. 
In addition, county enforcement agencies 
had reportedly gathered a fleet of buses 
to deal with arrests of environmentalists. 
We were honored. 

July 13, the Colorado contingent and 
Daniel Boone and I hauled platforms, 
water bottles and food along the ten miles 
of Wilderness trail to Bald Mountain at 
the northern edge of the Kalmiopsis 
Wldemess (just a few feet from the pro- 
posed road). July 17 and 18, 15 ecodefen- 
ders hiked to Bald Mountain. Scheduled 
to sit in burned trees were Mike Howell 
from Berkeley, and local heroes Steve 
Marsden and Mary Beth (MB) Nearing. 
The Freddies reported that road-building 
would not begin for at least a week, but 
due to past Forest Service lies we wanted 
to be ready anyway. 

A reason, it turned out, for delaying 
road-building was to allow FS monitoring 
of a nefarious Senate bill rider, introduced 
by Oregon’s US Senator Mark Hatfield, 
as it breezed through Congressional com- 
mittees. While temporarily disallowing 
construction of all but one mile of the pro- 
posed eight miles of Bald Mountain Road, 
the rider provided for helicopter yarding 
in lieu of road access while prohibiting 
lawsuits over the forest sales. The rider 
eventually passed, destroying a lawsuit 


Mary Beth Nearing declares “ENOUGH." 

to stop the road and the salvage logging. 

Just before dusk, July 19, action 
groupies scurried up Bald Mountain’s 
steep south slope. Nearly every tree on 
the mountain’s south slope survived the 
blaze, each showing a green and healthy 
canopy above various levels on charred 
trunks. At the razor-back ridge-top the 
scene changed: trees were charred to the 
top, branches jutted out naked, dark. 

The burned landscape is marvelous, 
mystical, alive with regeneration and ful- 
fillment of natural processes. At the base 
of most hardwoods are fairy-rings of tree 
sprouts, providing a shock of green across 
a black and brown landscape. Scattered 
about are Knobcone Pine seeds, released 
from the cones by the fire. Many of the 
conifers here in the Kalmiopsis Wldemess 
are dead and will fall, providing charred 
ground with nutrients, topsoil, and stabil- 
ity. Outside the Wldemess Area, logging 
may permanently destroy this natural 
cycle. 

A warm wind blew as we gazed across 
the ridge, occasionally dropping heavy 
branches with a sudden CRACK, sending 
shivers through tree climbers. Tree scal- 
ing and sitting would this time be more 
dangerous than ever. 

At 9 PM, Areata climbers Todd Swarth- 
out and Kurt Newman ascended blackened 
trees to affix vertical ropes and platforms 
for sitters. Sitters with food, water and 
gear went up to secure their strategic loca- 


tion in the ’dozer’s path, to block construc- 
tion of Bald Mountain Road. 

After eight days of heat over 100 de- 
grees and no action from road-builders, 
the sitters descended on July 27, to be 
replaced by Neil Sinnot, Denise Elke, and 
Bob Bobigliano. MB and Mike, waiting 
on the ground for replacement were sur- 
prised by the arrival of a deputy sheriff 
and two professional tree climbers, 
brothers Clarence and Steve Barstow. 
Mike scurried back up his rope. The de- 
puty stopped MB by cutting her rope, 
then arrested her and hauled her away. 

The next day, the now deputized 
Barstow brothers, numerous cops and 
Freddies, and the pot commandos de- 
scended on the new sitters. The “comman- 
dos” appeared to be out of shape desk 
jockies: pale, flaccid faces and paunchy 
tummies were the norm. Clarence 
Barstow, however, is a four-time world 
pole climbing champion. He and brother 
Steve climbed each tree and cut down sit- 
ters’ provisions and one of the platforms. 
(Tree sitter lesson: When the authorities 
ascend, stay on the platform and attach 
all gear to your body.) That night, Bob 
escaped, foiling the eight commandos 
camped near his tree. The next day Neil 
and Denise came down and were arrested, 
charged with trespassing. Matthew 
Haun, an observer perched on the ridge 
in the “legal” Wldemess, was arrested 
for aiding and abetting the “crime." 


Contacts inside local Freddie offices 
told us that tree felling for construction 
of the road would begin August 2. The 
action group was still solid, but activists 
experienced in heights were lacking. MB 
announced she would violate her release 
agreement and again occupy the canopy; 
we had to talk her out of it. Oregon ecode- 
fender Barry Martin agreed to be the lone 
sitter. Felling began the scheduled Tues- 
day, giant Black Firs crashing through ad- 
jacent dry branches to a thunderous death 
below, sending clouds of dust and soot 
hundreds of feet into the air and av- 
alanches of shale down the hill. Each tree 
as it hit rolled like a cannon ball down 
near-vertical slopes to an abrupt rest 200 
feet below. 

The next two days were dramatic testa- 
ment to the US government’s willingness 
to risk human lives in exchange for corpo- 
rate profits. Two loggers worked unwit- 
tingly toward Barry’s tree. Once they dis- 
covered Barry and reported his presence, 
Siskiyou National Forest security officer 
Bob Martin ordered the fallers to cut trees 
near Barry’s perch. One of the men re- 
fused; but the other, Steve Wright, felled 
a Douglas-fir attached to Barry’s tree. 
(Barry’s and the felled tree had shared a 
common trunk.) He then twice cut into 
Barry’s tree as if he would fall it, and then 
nearly killed Barry with a tree felled di- 
rectly toward his perch. 

“This tree,” Barry later said, “came a 
few feet from hitting me. He (Wright) 
turned his chainsaw off after that ... I 
think it scared his ass.... A branch hit 
my platform.” After nearly being 
smashed as Forest Service and sheriff’s 
personnel watched, Barry ranted at Mar- 
tin for not being in control. 

“If I was in control,” Martin replied, 
“we’d just cut you down.” 

Josephine County’s elected sheriff Bill 
Amado was later quoted in local papers 
as saying that if it appeared Barry would 
make hostile moves as the Barstow 
brothers climbed trees for the arrest, then 
“we would shoot his ass out of the tree ...” 
This was soon backed up by a sheriffs 
deputy who, while the Barstows climbed, 
sat atop Bald Mountain ridge with Barry 
framed in the cross-hairs of his high-pow- 
ered rifle. Meanwhile, MB was again ar- 
rested. Like Matthew, she was caught in 
the “legal” Wilderness. Thus, while Hat- 
field’s rider aided logging and road-build- 
ing that clearly violates the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act (NEPA), the local 
judiciary incarcerated not only people 
who would enforce this law, but also any 
supporters who dared witness such en- 
forcement. 

The next ten days were filled with press 
reports, court appearances and com- 
plementary demonstrations. Rumors of 
monkeywrenching filtered in from the 
field. “Siskiyou National Park” signs were 
placed high in trees along public roads 
suiTOunding the Kalmiopsis, directing 
motorists to FS clearcuts. The Freddies, 
despite it being one of the driest years 
in decades, continued to allow logging - 
among the greatest of fire risks - while 
disallowing campfires and cigarette smok- 
ing in the Siskiyou National Forest. 

Steve Marsden on August 17 climbed 
onto the roof of the Siskiyou NF office 
to hang a banner reading, “THE 
FOREST SERVICE LIES.” Marsden 
was arrested, but not before all three local 
TV affiliates filmed the action for reports 
on the lies: that the Forest Service claims 
7.5 million acres of old growth exist in 
National Forests (the real figure is 3.2 
million); that the Siskiyou NF plan says 
443,000 acres of old growth remain in this 
Forest (the real number is 141,000); that 
salvage logging will “rehabilitate the 
burned areas”; and that a delay in logging 
will “cost the federal and local government 
continued on page 5 
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A VIEW OF THE VORTEX 


A major topic of discussion in Earth 
First! circles (vortices) these days is the 
Kalmiopsis. We wish here to pay tribute 
f to the heroes defending the North Kal- 
miopsis Roadless Area, and to reiterate 
their request for more activists. The im- 
portance - in an historical, political, 
and, most of all, ecological sense - of the 
Kalmiopsis campaign cannot be over- 
stated. This was one of EF!’s original 
battles and greatest victories, and now 
the victory’s permanence is in doubt due 
to the political machinations of a be- 
nighted senator, an unscrupulous federal 
agency, and a coercive industry. If we 
lose the Kalmiopsis, some veteran 
EFIers are saying, it will be time to 
rethink our reliance on civil disobedi- 
ence, and perhaps move toward uncivil 
disobedience. Already, disaffected 
EFIers and Washington EFIers, subtly 
obfuscating their identity with the 
name Stumps Slurp! (or is it Stumps 
Snort!?) have escalated their actions to 
a high level of uncivility. The Kalmiopsis 
defenders themselves are becoming more 
aggressive, and more effective. 

A growing militancy among eco- 
defenders may also be suggested by 
various rumors circulating about plans 
for new and more radical direct action 
groups. For instance, through the grape- 
vine, we hear of former EF! activists, 
who now consider EF! too moderate, 
contemplating a manifesto entitled “In 
Defense of Arson.” This project, rumor 
suggests, would combine the studies of 
ecologists - in particular, experts on 
natural fire regimes - with the acquired 
knowledge of ecodefenders (on disman- 
tling structures, etc.), to present a plea 
for ecologically safe use of fire as a 
means of destroying misplaced machines 
and developments. Apparently, some 
militant activists think prescribed bums 
* should become a part of ecodefenders’ 
arsenal (arsonal). Several letters in our 


discussion on EF! growth in this issue 
mention the likelihood of more radical 
groups splintering from EF! 

Fire is a topic of several natural his- 
tory articles in this issue. In another 
fine natural history article, Jasper 
Carlton summarizes his research on be- 
half of snakes. Jasper recently gave us 
the good news that the Earth First! Bio- 
diversity Project has recovered finan- 
cially, thanks to generous donations 
from our readers. Keep sending them; 
the Biodiversity Project is, dollar for 
dollar, the most potent force in the US 
working for imperiled species. 

We also print here reports by George 
Wuerthner and Mollie Matteson on 
grazing in western National Wildlife 
Refuges. These should be especially 
useful to activists planning protests 
against public lands livestock grazing 
at the stockman’s convention in Denver 
this winter. 

To drift in the direction 
of levity, the latest EF! gossip is that 
Mike Roselle and Karen Pickett have 
eloped. Not only was their recent mar- 
riage not prearranged, and not only was 
it unconsecrated by the Church, but 
they actually flouted the wishes of their 
elders by marrying outside their respec- 
tive social classes, she of royal lineage 
and he a mere plebian. Last we heard, 
they were on a fast train to the East 
Coast, but promised to return to EF! 
duties soon. 

Mike’s Direct Action Fund appeal 
again promises to benefit impecunious 
EF! direct activists. Mike and DAF ad- 
visers will be dispersing monies for EF! 
direct actions throughout the country 
in coming months. If your EF! group 
has an action planned which requires 
money or outside activists, contact the 
DAF to seek help. 

We will soon send out the local groups’ 
fund-raising letter. We ask you to again 


give generously, this time to your local 
Earth First! group or the EF! group 
which most impresses you. 

We also encourage you to donate your 
surplus money to the EF! Journal 
Research Fund, which fund partially 
paid for several of the feature articles 
in this issue. Another way you can help 
keep the Journal afloat financially is to 
buy your Yule gifts from EF! Trinkets 
and Bookstore. You’ll note that we are 
offering important new books by Dolores 
LaChapelle, Ed Abbey, Bill Devall, and 
John Seed, Joanna Macy, Arne Naess and 
Pat Fleming. Also newly available are 
desert and Darwin bumperstickers and a 
snake shirt. Though many of us may be 
bothered by this nation’s bumpersticker 
mentality, if more of the bumperstickers 
were ours, there might not long be 
bumpers needing such decor. 

A word about our new office arrange- 
ment is due. Our irreplaceable office 
manager, Kris, is now in Maine. Send 
orders and subscription checks to her. 
After processing the checks, Kris sends 
the orders here, where our irreplaceable 
mail clerk, Nancy Z. (it’s not worth trying 
to spell), fills them. Please understand 
the slight delay this entails. Also under- 
stand that when doing a local group 
mailing to EF! subscribers in your area, 
you should send to Kris what is to be 
mailed well in advance of your event. 

Enough of such mundane matters; it 
is befits the gleeful tenor of these post- 
Reagan days to close with cheering news: 
Led by Barb Dugelby, Christi Stevens, 
and Jean Crawford, Texas Earth First! 
has in recent months brought to the na- 
tion’s attention the plight of the Black- 
capped Vireo, in Texas Hill Country, 
and a group of endemic cave species, 
in northwest Travis County. As the TX 
EFIers describe herein, they have al- 
ready forced various developers who 
threaten the bird’s habitat and the caves 
to modify land despoilment plans. The 
EFIers have shone a ray of hope upon 
the beleaguered bird and the troglodytic 
spiders and beetles which dwell in 
nearby caves. 

-John Davis 

ANOTHER EF! EFFICIENCY 
IN GOVERNMENT 
PROPOSAL 

-(Prepared at the request of and hereby 
submitted to Michael Dukakis and George 
[Papa Doc] Bush, candidates for 
President of the United States) 

The Earth First! Presidential Task 
Force on Governmental Efficiency 
(EF!PTFOGE) hereby proposes the cre- 
ation of a new Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment within the US Department of Agri- 
culture. This governmental office will use 
aerial photography to locate and inventory 
aging Forest Service officials. A faceless 
USDA-OPM bureaucrat will, without ex- 
ception, judge them to be “overmature” 
and “decadent.” 

The USDA Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment will then heavily subsidize profes- 
sionals to mark the elderly Freddies with 
paint, cut them off at the knees, spray 
herbicides on their stumps so they don’t 
grow back, and send them to a reproces- 
sing facility. 

-EFIPTFOGE 
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Mailing: Tucson Earth First! Group 

Please send any newspaper clippings 
mentioning Earth First! or dealing 
with subjects of interests to us at POB 
5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Clippings 
about monkeywrenching of any kind 
would also be appreciated. Thank you! 
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Letters to the editor are welcomed. Lengthy letters may be 
edited for space requirement. Letters should be typed or care- 
fully printed and double-spaced, using only one side of a sheet 
of paper. Be sure to indicate if you want your name and location 
to appear or if you wish to remain anonymous. Send letters to 
FOB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


Dear Dave Foreman, 

I thought that you and other Earth 
First! readers would like to know that the 
wolves of northern British Columbia are 
fighting back. This past January my 
daughter and I, who travel by thumb, 
were riding up the Stewart-Cassiar high- 
way in a logging truck en route to our 
wilderness home. The early morning light 
did little to mollify the devastation that 
clear cut logging has brought to the region 
in the past few years. Mile after mile, 
gruesome piles of charred logs jutted 
through the blanket of white that winter 
had draped, like a shroud, across the giant 
graveyard that had once been a forest. 
Hedges of snow lined either side of the 
gravel road and I snapped to attention 
when a large dark shape suddenly hurtled 
through the snow bank on the passenger 
side, sending white powder flying into the 
air. I was astounded when, what I recog- 
nized to be a huge black wolf, with hair 
standing straight up, and teeth bared, ac- 
celerated and ran straight at the logging- 
truck, its yellow eyes filled with rage. 

As we all recovered from the shock of 
the attack, the logging truck driver follow- 
ing a few yards behind came through on 
the radio and said that the wolf had 
crossed the road, and then spun around 
to attack him from the opposite side. Since 
then I have heard of another similar inci- 
dent, which also involved a wolf and a 
logging truck. I have never heard of them 
attacking an ordinary vehicle. 

If the present social credit government 
has its way, all of B.C. will one day be a 
wasteland void of plant and animal life. 
Perhaps the wolves have enough vision 
to see this even if most of the people don’t. 
We applaud their efforts. 

-Deanna Kawatski, Stewart, B.C. 


Dear Shit Fer Brains, 

It was awfully nice of you to credit me 
for taking several of the photographs 
which accompanied the article about the 
National Day of Outrage, but as I thought 
I pointed out when I sent them to you, 
Karen Nichols took them. I’m usually not 
adverse to accepting credit for things I 
haven’t done, but I make occasional 
exceptions. 

-Bill Haskins, Missoula, MT 
Oops. My apologies to Karen, whose 
outstanding eco terrorist photo graced the 
front page of the Litha edition. 

Let me take this opportunity, though, 
to ask that photographers clearly label 
the photos they send us, including at least 
where the place is and who took the shot. 
It’s all too easy for that vital info to get 
separated from photos, and the result is 
photos that become anonymous. If you 
send slides , pl ease also include a piece 
ojjpapefjlyi >tg _us explicit permission to' 
repiint them (o ur photo processor de- 
mands it). 

“Ttofe 


Dear SFB: 

Overheard in a Sierra foothill town 
about 40 miles north of Bakersfield; two 
young boys talking: 

“Your daddy work for a living?” said 
one. 

“Naw, he’s with the Forest Service,” 
replied the second. 

“Honest?” questioned the first, 
impressed. 

“You kidding? He’s the supervisor!” 

From the mouths of babes.. . . 

-Jorge Jeduc 

Dear SFB: 

I HAVE SEEN THE LIGHT! StarKist 
Tuna has opened my eyes and set me 
straight! Thank God for Delores Janicick, 
Consumer Affairs Manager. She says that 
her company spends millions of dollars a 
year saving dolphins, not killing them! It 
seems that StarKist loves these animals, 
and only wants to “harvest” tuna! 

Delores says that the tuna industry 
strongly supported the passage of the 
Marine Mammal Protection Act. Best of 
all, she claims that the industry is respon- 
sible for the progress made in reducing 
dolphin mortality, not environmental 
groups! 

So, Earth First !ers, give Charlie the 
Tuna a break - please don’t boycott! You 
can voice your support for this much 
maligned industry by calling Delores col- 
lect at (213) 590-7900. 

-Michael & Mike 

Dear Folks, 

In Brigid, 1988, an article by Suslositna 
Eddy described the Alaska National 
Parks Wilderness Review. This review is 
to decide the fate of millions of acres of 
wilderness-quality parkland which was 
never designated wilderness by Con- 
gress. The opportunity now existed to af- 
fect the bureaucracy directly. Individuals 
were as important as special interest 
groups. The author suggested that both 
local groups and individuals of the Earth 
First! persuasion write to obtain copies 
of the draft Environmental Impact State- 
ments and respond on each of the 13 Na- 
tional Parks being reviewed. As Sus- 
lositna Eddy, wrote: “If the NPS is over- 
whelmed numerically by pro-wildemess 
comments, they must recommend to Con- 
gress a pro-wilderness Alaska National 
Park system." Months later, the Litha edi- 
tion included an article by George Wuer- 
thner concerning specifically the Gates of 
the Arctic National Park and Preserve and 
the wilderness review DEIS. Again, the 
writer exhorted pro-wildemess letter 
writing. 

I was eager to receive the final EIS to 
see what effect the pro-wildemess letters 
had on the bureaucracy. Yesterday, I 
found out when I received the final EIS 
for Gates of the Arctic National Park and 
Preserve. The wilderness letters had no 
effect - simply because there were no pro- 
wildemess letters! Organizational letters 


included the Wilderness Society and the 
Sierra Club (where were the EF! local 
chapters?) but these responses were coun- 
tered by letters from the Alaska Miners 
Association, Alaska Oil and Gas Associa- 
tion, Alaska Outdoor Council (a pro-hunt- 
ing, anti-wilderness group), the Resource 
Development Council for Alaska, Inc., 
and even the NRA. Individuals contri- 
buted a grand total of four (4!) letters. 
Conspicuous in their absence were the 
writers of the Earth First! articles. 

I realize that reading 100-page DEISs and 
writing letters to fat bureaucrats who 
don’t agree with you isn’t as much fun as 
spiking trees or protesting in funny cos- 
tumes at administrative offices, but dam- 
nit, if we can write enough letters to stop 
the bastards before they start raping, isn’t 
that better than trying to monkeywrench 
them once they’ve half-ruined an area? I 
know Earth First! is a radical group and 
works outside the system, but wouldn’t 
it be better for the wilderness if we 
worked within the system, at least at the 
beginning when the opportunity exists to 
have a definite effect on the decision-mak- 
ing? We’ve seen it work - most recently 
in Colorado where it looks like the Two 
Forks Damn is not going to plug the Platte 
because of public outcry. 

The Earth First! Journal is probably 
the best on the continent in keeping the 
reader current with all the issues in 
wilderness protection. After many of the 
articles, a paragraph on “What You Can 
Do” usually urges letter writing. Please, 
buy a ream of recycled paper and WRITE 
THOSE LETTERS. If everyone receiving 
EF! would write five letters from each 
issue, we’d probably get more done for 
the environment than we could with all 
the monkeywrenching going on today. 
We’ve lost much of the wilderness in 
Alaska due to apathy by pro-wilderness 
letter writers. Don’t let more wilderness 
dissolve because the land rapers work 
within the system better than we do. The 
typewriter is mightier than the monkey- 
wrench! 

— Louise Young 

Dear Mr. Foreman: 

I am trying to get the idea floating 
among the environmentalist community 
of organizing Earth Day 1990, as the 
twentieth anniversary approaches of the 
first Earth Day in 1970. A focused, coherent 
event of such a large magnitude has the 
potential to do what equal amounts of effort 
expended by groups individually and 
asynchronously cannot: to break through 
the collective mind set of the society and 
change what it takes to be the important 
issues of our times. That is what Earth 
Day in 1970 helped accomplish. 

For Earth Day 1990, I can conceive of 
it being focused on the concept of sustaina- 
bility; in my view it is the single most 
critical idea that needs to be placed at 
the center of how people think about the 
world. Although sustainability is basic to 
most environmentalists’ thinking, it still 
is peripheral to the thinking of most of 
the public, . business, and government. 
That is what a major national event can 
help to overcome. 

Sustainability, besides being perhaps 
tfeeproblem for human civilization, is also 
useful as a thematic concept because it 
can integrate the concerns of a wide scope 
of people involved in global issues, includ- 
ing the environment, energy and re- 
sources, the economy, the arms race, 
population, and culture. 

I am sending this suggestion to various 
environmental groups I know in the hopes 
that the persuasiveness of its argument 
would get the ball roiling. Planning an 
event for April 22, 1990 (the 20th anniver- 
sary of the first Earth Day, and conve- 
niently a Sunday) will give people almost 
two years to get it organized, but this 


leaves little time to waste. 

Earth Day 1970 was a national event. 
Enough international infrastructure has 
developed since then to open the possibil- 
ity of making Earth Day 1990 a global 
event. The symbolic effect of people all 
over the world participating in education 
and celebration for the future of the earth 
would be significant. Moreover, a globally 
recognized event would help to legitimate 
the voices of environmentalists working 
in localities that are not yet supportive 
of environmental protection. 

An organizing conference in early 1989 
would be a good way to develop ideas 
about activities to carry out for the event, 
and develop an infrastructure to effect and 
coordinate it. I hope that you sound this 
idea out on some of your colleagues, take 
it to your next steering committee (or 
executive council, etc.) meeting, mention 
it in your group’s newsletters and spread 
the idea to other environmentally con- 
cerned groups. If there is a favorable re- 
sponse, consider taking a lead in organiz- 
ing it. Please let me know what responses 
you get. 

— Dr. Lee Altenberg, Dept of Zoology, 
Duke University, Durham, NC 27706; 919- 
684-3758 

Dear Fellow Travelers: 

Our envii’onmental group, the North 
Shore Environmental Web, in Nova 
Scotia, Canada, has developed the con- 
cept of informed consent or informed re- 
jection, which can help in mobilizing 
people to oppose pesticide spraying of 
their local forests, railway lines, road- 
sides, and agricultural areas. The Web 
publicly opposes all pesticide use, but 
since November of 1986 we have used the 
concept of informed consent or informed 
rejection to raise opposition to the 
pulpwood orientation of forest policy in 
our province. The concept has wide popu- 
lar appeal, is politically subversive, and 
can be used by readers of Earth First! 

Informed consent or informed rejection is 
the right to consent to, or to veto, a pesti- 
cide use in your immediate environment 
(“immediate environment” has an elastic 
definition), and the right to the information 
necessary on which to base your decision. 
This means not only pro-pesticide public 
relations material, often given to locals 
continued on page 4 


SCHEDULE 

Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published 8 times 
a year on the old pagan European na- 
ture holidays: Samhain (November 1), 
Yule (December 21 or 22), Brigid (Feb- 
ruary 2), Eostar (March 21 or 22), 
Beltane (May 1), Litha (June 21 or 
22), Lughnasadh (August 1), and 
Mabon (September 21 or 22). Dead- 
lines for articles are three weeks before 
the cover date: October 10, December 1, 
January 10, March 1, April 10, June 1, 
July 10, and September 1. The news- 
paper is mailed Third Class on the cover 
date. First Class delivery is available 
for $15 extra a year. Surface delivery 
outside the USA is available for $30; 
airmail delivery overseas is available 
for $45 a year. 

The Post Office does not forward I 
Third Class Mail but they do charge I 
us 30 cents apiece to to send us your j! 
change of address. Please send us f 
your change of address promptly so [; 
you do not miss an issue of Earth ■ 
First! and we do not have to pay the ? 
Post Office to receive it. Some people | 
using clever aliases are not receiving [! 
their copies of Earth First!. Be sure I 
to notify your postperson that “Attila I 
the Hun” or “The Animal” receives i 
mail at your address. 


WELCOME, LADISS AMO 
OxENTLEMSN, TO THE- 
E-XCITlNCr NE-W &AME 
SMOW: LAND RAPeR. ! 


JOIN OUR CONTESTANTS 
AS THEY CteARCUT 
AN OLD CrROWTM 


£>ULLDOZe A ROAD 
THROUGH VlRCh-lN 
WILDERNESS 


SAY TME IMACrIC 

word Does') and 

win A TAXPAYER 
MZ£D TiM&ERl 
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when pesticide users intend to spray, but 
also critical health and environmental infor- 
mation on the particular pesticides, and on 
alternatives to pesticide use. Critical infor- 
mation is hard to find, given that believers 
in pesticides fund much of the “research. ” 

The very limited availability of critical 
pesticide information raises for public dis- 
cussion how this society is geared at all 
Jevels to the promotion of pesticides, and 
how government legitimists - who certify 
the “safety” of pesticides - are part of the 
problem. In our area, herbicide and insec- 
ticide use, clearcutting, the promotion of 
tree plantations with a narrow range of 
softwood pulp species, elimination of 
hardwoods, etc., are consequences of a 
tpulpwood forestry policy. 

Informed consent or informed rejection 
puts the powe® of decision making into 
people’s hands. This will be bitterly op- 
posed by the pesticide lobby. One forestry 
technician, in a recent letter to the editor, 
put it well, “Informed consent is just a 
way of ensuring very few plantations will 
be protected in our province.” The Web 
has defined informed consent or informed 
rejection for forestry as follows: 

All residents living within one kilome- 
ter of proposed forest spray blocks must 
be notified 30 days prior to the proposed 
spraying, and such residents have the 
right and responsibility to give an in- 
formed consent or informed rejection by 
signature, in regard to the issuing of the 
particular pesticide permit, ivhich then 
becomes binding upon the government 
and forest industry. 

In arguing for informed consent or in- 
formed rejection, we use a medical anal- 
ogy. In medicine, informed consent 
means, when faced with an operation, 
being told of the possible complications. 
Without a person’s signature, a doctor can- 
not normally operate. It should be the 
same in all spraying situations, which are 
hazardous for the ecosystem and for hu- 
mans. Where people live in proximity to 
spray sites, critical information and signa- 
ture should be mandatory. Where pes- 
ticide users deny this, legitimacy is 
stripped away, power becomes naked, and 
people’s willingness to fight back in- 
creases. 

Informed consent or informed rejection 
is different from “Right-to-Know” legisla- 
tion. With this kind of legislation, which 
exists in many states and municipalities 
in the United States, and in Canada in 
cities like Vancouver, Toronto and 
Windsor, one gets the right to know which 
pesticides or toxic chemicals are being 
used. Workplace right-to-know toxics 
legislation is also widespread. While this 
is an improvement over the status quo, 
it doesn’t give people a veto over pesticide 
use, as does informed consent or informed 
rejection. 

Further information can be obtained 
from the undersigned. 

-David Orton, RR #3, Saltsprings, 


Pictou County, Nova Scotia, CANADA 
BOK IPO 

f ed. note: Co-op America recently pub- 
lished thefollowing related information:] 

Out of grave concern for Nova Scotia’s 
forests, the Scott Boycott Committee 
formed to curb the destruction of forest- 
land in this Canadian province. Scott 
Paper is one of the largest pulp and paper 

companies in Nova Scotia Says the 

boycott committee, “The pulp companies 
are replacing a mixed forest of hardwood 
and softwood trees and shrubs at various 
stages of growth with an even-aged 
monoculture. And they only plant 
softwood. These trees are planted in 
evenly spaced rows to accommodate 
machinery so that they can be farmed to 
feed the pulp mills. Chemical herbicides 
are used to eliminate species.” 

. . . Refuse to buy: Cashm ere and Cot- 
Jxmelle bathroom tissue, Viva paper tow- 
els, Scott Towels and other Scott prod- 
uctsT~Fdf more information contact: 
Judy Davis RR 4 Tatamogouche, NS, 
BOK 9VO CANADA. Tell Scott how you 
feel: Scott Paper, Suite 104, 277 Pleasant 
St, Dartmouth, NS, B27 4B7 CANADA. 

Isn’t it convenient we just contracted 
to buy Canada AND now all our forest 
is being burnt? And THEY have all that 
lovely forest. Would you like to surmise 
about corporate ownership? 

Just a thought. 

— LJ 

If any of you EF! people travel through 
this bioregion and need a free place to 
stay, contact us at (215) 878-7736, 7610 
Woodcrest Ave., Philadelphia, PA 19151. 

— Larry Bullock 
Sirs: 

Your article “Salmon Revival Runs The 
Connecticut River” in the Lughnasadh 
edition was interesting and informative. 
I enjoyed following the journey in the local 
newspapers. But there are two statements 
concerning birdlife on the Connecticut 
that need correcting. “Several pairs of Bald 
Eagles nest on the river” is inaccurate. 
Unfortunately the Connecticut has had no 
Bald Eagles nesting for more than 30 
years. We do have a large and increasing 
winter population of Bald Eagles on the 
river. Several sites are roost areas during 
the winter; a roost is an extended rest, 
not a nest. 

Also “Dippers shuttled between river- 
bank and riverbottom.” The Dipper or 
Water Ouzel is a bird of western mountain 
streams and is not a Connecticut native. 
It’s possible the bird was a Spotted Sand- 
piper. This sandpiper is of a different color 
than the Dipper but the size, shape and 
“bobbing” behavior are similar. 

Otherwise, keep up the good work. • 

-Michael O’Leary, Connecticut Bald 
Eagle Study Group 

Fellow Concerned Individuals, 

“Nerthus” is certainly a step in the right 
direction. For years I have felt that a 
philosophically oriented periodical utilizing 


a give-and-take format would be a boon 
to the development of environmental 
■ thought (a long-distance campfire bull ses- 
' sion, as it were). This comes as close as 
anything I have seen. The Earth First! 
Journal has always been an excellent, 
vehicle for the discussion of the 
philosophy of ecology, but its rather dis- 
parate organization and desultory approach 
to philosophical issues, while working, 
after a fashion, within its own context, 
were often not conducive to the thorough 
development of the ideas themselves. 

. The format of “Nerthus” is compelling 
and I think will prove quite successful. 
By keeping to one theme, each issue will 
maintain a thoroughness and coherence 
that was sometimes lacking in the pages 
of Earth First! 

Despite my admiration for this project, 
I would like to make a few suggestions. 
First, “Nerthus” should always maintain 
its affiliation with the Earth First! 
Journal. The strength of the Journal has 
consistently been its balance of fact, liter- 
ature, humor and philosophy; to divest it 
of its philosophical armature must have 
a negative effect. However, utilizing 
“Nerthus” as a supplement to the Journal 
will correct its heretofore mentioned ran- 
dom approach to philosophy, while at the 
same time serving as effective juxtaposi- 
tion to the news and opinion pieces. The 
message of Deep Ecology will be more 
effectively brought forth. 

Second, it would benefit “Nerthus” to 
foster broad and wide-ranging participa- 
tion. A reader’s forum or “letters” section 
separate from that included in the Journal 
would make for a dynamic interchange of 
ideas. Deep Ecology, and, environmental 
philosophy in general, can only benefit 
from this type of exchange. The rich tex- 
ture of a living philosophy (philosophy of 
life) is maintained only when its tenets are 
discussed, refuted, supported, altered, 
appended and disabused. When this occurs 
under the aegis of an organ such as 
“Nerthus,” strength and continuity are the 
result. “Nerthus” will contribute to the 
deepening of Deep Ecology, and with any 
luck, a wider dissemination of its principles. 

Finally, I would also like to suggest a 
topic for future consideration: the so-called 
New Age phenomenon. With all the media 
attention paid to this bit of ersatz 
metaphysics, along with its adumbration 
of issues important to Deep Ecology (e.g. 
the concepts of time, ego, “primitive” 
religions, etc.), it would seem a topic of 
great potential. 

-Robert Goodrich, Ontario, CA 
Dear Earth First! 

I am currently writing a book about 
dreams related to nuclear war - about the 
Bomb and “after the Bomb.” I hope to 
understand better why we are “dreaming” 
this situation into existence - and how 
we might take the dream in a different 
direction. It’s becoming clear from my re- 
search that Gaia is speaking with great 
urgency through our dreams - so I’m try- 
ing to puzzle out the grammar of what 
she is saying - and also speculate on a 
sense of political praxis that would rise 
from the deepest concerns of the psyche 
and nature. 

The Dream at the End of the World 
could be a unique and valuable addition 
to the literature of survival. At this 
juncture I need dreams. Whoever has 
dreams of this nature, 1 would treat them 
with kindness and can offer $2 for each 
dream sent before November 28, 1988. 

-Michael Ortiz Hill, 203 Blackburn, 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 

A large number of local people including 
a couple thousand who signed petitions 
protesting the Cooper’s Rock proposed 
tram, send their thanks for your efforts 
in preventing this folly. 

-Rose McGrath, West Virginia 

We of the Seattle Greenpeace Workers 
Organizing Committee (Industrial Union 
670, IWW) bid you greetings! 

We are currently engaged in a struggle 
with Greenpeace management over their 
implementation of high pressure telemar- 
keting tactics, electronic surveillance, and 
undemocratic management in our work- 
place. We are also working to bring the 
management to voluntarily recognize our 
union as the official bargaining unit for 
the Seattle Greenpeace phone room. 

We joined with the IWW because we 
agree with its overall objectives and be- 
cause of the assistance it can give us in 
our struggle. One of\our key aims is to 
contact others in the environmental, 
labor, as well as the peace and left move- 
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If you write to us, we’ll tell you how you can help stop 
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ments across the country in order to ex- 
change communications and ascertain if 
we have common concerns. We hope our 
struggle will succeed not only for our own 
sakes, but also in raising labor issues in 
the environmental movement. 

-Seattle Greenpeace Workers Organizing 
Committee, 412 NE 63rd, Seattle, WA 98115 

Having been a subscriber and con- 
tributor to the Earth First! Journal since 
near its beginning, I’m moved to respond 
to Dave Foreman’s invitation in the Litha 
“Around the Campfire.” I haven’t spiked 
any trees or showed up at any EF! rendez- 
vous, but neither do I balk at “shit fer 
brains,” outhouse cartoons or Miss Ann 
Thropy’s article about the prospects for 
the AIDS epidemic. 

Like many of my age, I was innocently 
unaware of the environmental crisis dur- 
ing most of my life. It is only through a 
fortunate series of events that I have be- 
come clued in during the past 25-30 years. 

Concerning the future of EF!, it ap- 
pears to me that this movement has taken 
on a life of its own, an “idea whose time 
has come.” Abe Lincoln said that he had 
not so much shaped the course of events; 
rather that his course had been shaped 
by events.” 

Then there was that Shakespeare 
character who said, “we must take the 
current when it serves or lose our 
ventures.” 

-Everett Whealdon, Port Townsend, 
WA 

Gosh, Dave, don’t you think that it’s 
exactly the hardass, no-compromise, de- 
centralized characteristics of Earth First! 
that have caused us to grow from a hand- 
ful of radicals less than a decade ago, to 
the 12,000 “adherents” we boast of now? 

On some level, we’re all attracted by the 
outlaw nature of EF! Having no rules or 
authority figure means we have freedom. 
Freedom induces independent thinking, in- 
dependent action, personal responsibility 
and creativity. There’s no faster way I can 
think of to stifle freedom than by laying 
down a bunch of bylaws or rules, and that 
seems to be what you’re suggesting would 
make EF ! more appealing to the masses. 

No, in fact, I believe we’ll actually lose 
people by softening our stance. I say, GO 
FORWARD! Be more extreme, more rad- 
ical, unleash your most untamed ideas! 
That’s how we’ll grow. But we should 
never forget that our motto is diversity. 
Just because Foreman said it, or Abbey, 
or Miss Ann Thropy, doesn’t mean I be- 
lieve it. And if I want to be wild and drunk 
at the RRR, why should that threaten 
anyone else? Should the coyote change be- 
cause the rabbit is different? 

I fear you’re suggesting that we become 
more unified, more centralized, less di- 
verse. Diversity is life and growth. For 
our movement to grow, we should follow 
the same laws of nature that we’re trying 
to protect; among them diversity, creativ- 
ity, and survival of the fittest. What would 
happen to the caribou if they slowed down 
to accommodate their weaker members? 
Would they grow stronger? 

Besides, Dave, Earth First! has already 
become too tame for many of us. That’s 
why “Stumps Suck” sprouted. And for 
those wild souls who are even discontent 
with that, I’ve heard rumor of an even 
more radical faction calling themselves 
“Wilderness and Bombs!” I believe they 
have a sister group called simply “Wilder- 
ness or Die!” 

In other words, you need have no fear 
of the environmental avant-garde disap- 
pearing. It will thrive no matter who says 
so or not! So, let Earth First! remain as 
uncompromising as it can be, in order that 
we will all be stronger. 

-gila trout 

Dear folks, 

With apologies to the wild-eyed radical 
anarchist lurking in each of us, I’d like to 
make a few comments on the subject of 
membership. We have no membership and 
therefore maintain that we are a move- 
ment and not an organization. O.K., but 
how do we keep just any angry person 
from saying anything they feel to the 
media and having it interpreted to the 
public as EF! policy? How do we get 
across, to the many people who would like 
to do something to help the planet in the 
way of direct action, that we do not re- 
quire a person to commit crimes against 
the existing political system, however bad 
we feel that system may be? What is the 
point of turning people against us by our 
flamboyant and often frightening behavior? 

continued on page 5 



Tree-sitters . . . 


Continued from page 1 

tens of millions of dollars.” 

As Marsden pointed out, each day of 
Kalmiopsis logging is a tragedy unto it- 
self. The now completed one mile of Bald 
Mountain Road, for instance, cuts 
through steep, rocky cliffs that will crum- 
ble even if surrounding trees are not re- 
moved, which they will be. The Freddies 
this year sold 10,000 acres of old growth 
and planned 20 new road miles inside 
equally steep areas within the North 
Kalmiopsis. 

Marsden also illustrated the high level 
of governmental deceit that goes into such 
sales. EF! reconnaissance, for instance, 
found many areas slated for “salvage” log- 
ging that were only slightly or never 
burned by last year’s lightning blazes. In 
addition, the deficit sales have already 
cost taxpayers at least $5 million, most 
of which the Freddies squandered on crac- 
kerjack lawyers to create an environmen- 
tal impact statement that they thought 
would hold up in court. Whatever bribe 


Letters . . . 


Continued from page J 

I believe that in this age of increasing 
awareness, people do realize that we are 
nearing the end of our cycle of unlimited 
growth. People are beginning to under- 
stand that unlimited growth is the ideology 
of the cancer cell. I agree that we are 
tired of trying to work within a system 
that takes your energy and turns it into 
a waste of time. How many times have 
we typed facts and figures, collected 
names on petitions, etc. , only to have the 
powers that be stuff them in the file and 
go right on selling off our resources to 
the corporate creeps that sell it back to 
us for' a big profit? 

O.K., we’re angry and we want action! 
We are not the first outfit that fits this 
bill, but we may be the first that has no 
real proof of our existence. All the local 
opposition has to do is call us terrorists 
and it strikes fear in the hearts of the 
public much the same as the word “com- 
munist” did during the McCarthy era. 
Back then there was (and still is today) 
a union of activists and concerned folks 
called the Industrial Workers of the World 
(IWW). This group was using our tactics 
long before most of us were bom. Agitator 
stickers, The Little Red Songbook, or- 
ganizing of people to take direct action, 
printing and distributing the truth. 

They had the same problem I am ad- 
dressing here, that of establishing a 
guideline or policy that newcomers to the 
movement could understand. The way 
they did this was by consensus, and the 
way they established consensus was by 
means of an “in-house” newsletter circu- 
lated among the members only. This “in- 
house” paper contained everyone’s com- 
plaints and concerns about problems 
within the movement. By publishing this 
in a members-only paper, they are able 
to keep the troubles of the movement 
within the movement and not spread over 
the pages of the paper meant to inform 
the public. 

In other words, keep the “in-house” 
problems “in-house” until they could be 
settled by a consensus of the membership 
and shaped into some form of policy, then 
print that in the public forum. This, of 
course, requires something that we don’t 
have. Members!!! 

Just who does establish what we, as a 
movement, believe in? Are we terrorists? 
Are we willing to use violence to ac- 
complish our goals? What will we do if 
one person, in the name of EF!, decides 
to bomb the Forest Service office in Any- 
where, USA? The point is, how do we 
establish the difference between one per- 
son’s opinion and the collective policy of 
a group of diverse and creative people 
numbering in the thousands? Opinions 
will vary greatly, but a consensus of opin- 
ion, which is the only fair way to judge 
the direction that any movement is going, 
is not possible without establishing a 
membership. I believe it will eventually 
become necessary if Earth First! is to 
maintain any credibility and influence on 
the environmental front. 

-Dakota Sid Clifford, Grass Valley, CA 

Too often in today’s world, growth is 
mistaken for size. Does growing in 
strength necessarily mean growing in 



Rigging a threatened tree for occupation. 


NO-COMPROMISE POLITICS WORK 


Hatfield received, however, inadvertently 
exposed Freddies’ legal maneuvers as 
parts of an intricate plan to plunder the 
final vestiges of Oregon’s primeval life. 

The money rolls in, biologic diversity 
rolls out. The white blood cells, however, 
have multiplied and mobilized, posing the 
only remaining pertinent question: Will 
we be on time, or will the North Kalmiop- 
sis fall to a diseased set of human 
priorities because too many white blood 
cells simply stayed home? 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 

Don’t simply stay home. Donate time 
or money to the Kalmiopsis campaign. 
Contact Oregon EF! or the Direct Ac- 
tion Fund (addresses in Directory). 
Send letters in support of Wilderness de- 
signation for all of the North Kalmiop- 
sis to your senators (US Senate, 
Washington, DC 20510) and representa- 
tive (House of Representatives, DC 
20515). 

Greg King is a veteran of the campaign 
to stop MAXXAM’s cutting of northern 
California’s Coast Redwoods, who this 
summer traveled with the Nomadic Ac- 
tion Group. 


number? Perhaps we should consider 
spiritual growth in the tribe. Perhaps we 
should promote growth in our convictions, 
growth in the personal power of the few 
so that we may produce new leaders for 
the revolution of the mind that must be 
accomplished, growth in the number of 
people living the dream who set examples 
of alternatives. 

If the tribal council should desire to as- 
sume more control in an attempt to “im- 
prove” public image, gain political 
strength, and coordinate unified efforts, 
the result would be a compromised move- 
ment, and splinter groups would surely 
fracture off. It would be better by far to 
keep the Earth First! name for those of 
us on the leading edge, those tribal frac- 
tions who are most de-centralized, most 
active, least public-ized, those whose pri- 
mary concern is the Earth first. 

Perhaps some lessons can be learned 
and pitfalls be avoided by looking at the 
formation of the fledgling Greenpeace 
movement. If our desire is to create 
another Greenpeace, why does one not 
(as many of us have) join Greenpeace and 
add to their efforts? If we want political 
prowess and popular acceptance, why 
can’t one (as many of us have) join the 
Sierra Club and become active leaders? 
EF! is unique, and it is just that which 
has attracted many of its most sincere 
advocates. 

If it is the desire of the tribe to become 
larger, more accepted, and more or- 
ganized at the sacrifice of ideological effec- 
tiveness, and they insist on taking the 
Earth First! name with them, then I cast 
my lot with those who will perpetuate E F ! 
ideals and actions in lifestyle under a new 
clan title: perhaps “Stumps Suck!” No 
compromise in defense of Mother Earth. 

-Fire fox, New York 

Dear People: 

This is only the second issue of EF! 
I’ve read all the way through, and it makes 
me weep for joy. I had long intended to 
look into the EF! movement as something 
which was reputed to be addressing neg- 
lected areas of legitimate concern, but the 
aura of negativity and irresponsibility 
which always surrounded mention of EF! 
put me off enough to delay investigation. 
Now that I see what you’re writing - and 
even more significantly what your corres- 
pondents are writing you - rather than 
what your interpreters are declaring 
about you, my faith in the utility of human 
minds is on the road to restoration. Such 
insightful, thoughtful (if not necessarily 
reverent) and intellectually honest com- 
mentaries; such a paucity of cant, 
rhetoric, demonstration of political cor- 
rectness, and literary masturbation is just 
not to be found elsewhere. You people who 
don’t also regularly read Harper’s and 
Free Inquiry and New Options and The 
Progressive and Utne Reader can’t ap- 
preciate the oasis of full mental function- 
ality you circulate in. Did I forget Whole 
Earth Review? If these guys got reader 
feedback reflecting the kind of clear- 
headed thoughtfulness which permeates 
your Letters section, they would certainly 
print it. 

Am I laying it on too thick? Anyway, 
thanks for existing. 

-Mark Drake, Leggett, CA 


Looking Back One Year 
After the Silver Fire 


1988 may well be remembered as the 
first year when all environmentalists in 
Oregon were labeled extremists. The 
reasons for this polarization are many, and 
for the most part, justified: 

1. The hard-line stance of environmen- 
talists against any fire salvage in the 
North Kalmiopsis: “Not one burnt 
stick...” 

2. The blanket appeals by environmen- 
talists of over 236 turned-back and then 
reoffered timber sales which the Forest 
Circus tried to exempt from further public 
review. 

3. The request, filed in Oregon District 
Court on July 8 by National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, National Audubon Society, The 
Wilderness Society, Oregon Natural Re- 
sources Council, and Headwaters, for a 
Temporary Restraining Order against the 
Silver Project. 

4. The denial on July 21 of the environ- 
mentalists’ request for an injunction, de- 
spite acknowledged Forest Service viola- 
tions of the National Environmental 
Policy Act. 

5. The presentation by Madera Allen, 
age 9, to Governor Neil Goldschmitt of 
Earth First!’s “Children’s Agenda” for an 
economy based on “celebrating Oregon’s 
beauty, not destroying it,” at a demonstra- 
tion confronting Goldschmitt and Oregon 
Congressman Les “More Rape” Aucoin in 
Grants Pass. 

6. The timber industry’s secret video- 
taping, for exclusive showing to Oregon 
Congresspersons, of a strategy session at 
the Western Natural Resources Law Con- 
ference in Eugene, where mainstream en- 
vironmentalists were recorded saying 
“scandalous” things like, “the Spotted 
Owl is a surrogate for old growth; if it 
didn’t exist, we’d have to invent it.” 

7. The closure of the plywood plant in 
Grants Pass; 180 workers put out of work 
by Medco (recently taken over by Amalga- 
mated Sugar); blame placed on the (non- 
existent) log shortage caused by environ- 
mentalists. 

8. The media-hype walk by logger Greg 
Miller from Eugene to Grants Pass, ask- 
ing that more timber be salvaged to build 
“homes for the homeless,” and tying yel- 
low ribbons along 1-5 to guide out-of-state 


truckers to the Silver Fire Round-up. 

9. The burning of a Forest Service 
Silver Fire Recovery Plan in front of Re- 
gion 6 headquarters, with concurrent 
hanging of banners and blocking of FS 
doors; four Earth First!ers arrested. 

10. The continuation of occasional tree 
spiking (“like putting razor blades in Hal- 
loween candy...” - Congressman Bob 
Smith) 

And what did this spasm of uncoordi- 
nated resistance get us? 

1. Construction on Bald Mountain Road 
limited to 0.9 miles, and therefore less 
acreage “salvaged” from the North 
Kalmiopsis. 

2. Revised Forest Service rules allow- 
ing for the judicial challenge of turned- 
back and reoffered timber sales. 

3. Extensive media coverage of environ- 
mentalists’ point of view. 

4. Imposed solutions of unprecedented 
scope by the Oregon Congressional dele- 
gation (riders to the Appropriations Bill 
granting three major exemptions from 
judicial review), which met unpre- 
cedented resistance from both editorial 
writers in Oregon and members of Con- 
gress in DC. 

5. The largest logging truck caravan in 
recorded history (1300 trucks in Grants 
Pass for the Silver Fire Round-up on Au- 
gust 27, in a show of “solidarity with the 
timber industry”). 

Last December, a “sympathetic” Forest 
Circus official told us that if we filed a 
lawsuit on the Silver Fire salvage, Sena- 
tor Hatfield would pass a rider that would 
be worse than what the FS would choose. 
“Don’t rock the boat, or you’ll get burned” 
was the message. 

But we rocked the boat anyway. As a 
result, old growth forests are a national 
issue as never before. 

Strong arguments backed up by the 
facts never benefit from compromise tac- 
tics. If we don’t yell, scream and act when 
things are serious, then who will hear us? 
Unless we “polarize” the issues and break 
the conspiracy of silence, business will 
proceed as usual with the deforestation 
of the planet. No-Compromise works! 

[ed. note: So does natural fire! On Au- 
gust 29, one day before the anniversary 
of the Silver Lightning Wildfire, a shut- 
down on logging and road-building for 
most of the North Kalmiopsis was ordered 
due to extreme fire danger. ] 

-Bobcat, Siskiyou EF! 
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Texas EF! Fights for Endangered Species 


Developers Attack Vireo 


The Black-capped Vireo (BCV), a tiny 
western songbird that makes its summer 
home in northern Mexico, central and 
north Texas, and Oklahoma has suffered 
precipitous population declines for decades 
due primarily to habitat destruction. On 
November 6, 1987, the BCV was officially 
listed as federally Endangered. Texas 


mainly by Lou Jost 

Our northwest Austin caves, like all 
caves, have an air of mystery about them. 
The first steps into the darkness transport 
us to a different world, a cool silent world 
of tactile senses, of pale long-legged insects 
groping for food, of lungless salamanders 
drifting through imperceptable crevices. 
We jab the darkness with our sacriligious 
flashlights and the creatures scatter. 
Some are refugees from the glacial Pleis- 
tocene, surviving here in the last cool shel- 
ters left in central Texas. Others are far 
more ancient. A few have yet to meet this 
upstart species, Homo sapiens. 

Our breath condenses on a cave spider’s 
web, and it tears under the weight. The 
webs are too fragile for the turbulent out- 
side world, so their owners are forever 
restricted to these caves. Two spider 
species here are restricted to a single 
cave, Tooth Cave. Each room conceals sur- 
prises. In one chamber, ghostly white mill- 
ipedes flee our light, in another, scorpions 
prowl the ceiling. In a remote comer of 
Tooth Cave a slender worm-like maggot 
(Diptera: Mycetophilidae), unknown to 
science until Christi, Neal and I discovered 
it, fills a crevice with a web as intricate 
as any spider’s. 

In Amber Cave, cold air flows from a 
narrow passage. After removing our 
clothes to reduce our bulk, we pop through 
the passage and crawl down a deep bell- 
shaped pit lined with transparent crystals. 
At the bottom lie stone arrowheads, ap- 
parently left by Indian spelunkers. Trans- 
lucent white shrimp-like crustacians circle 
blindly in a puddle on the floor. More pass- 
ages lead deeper toward the aquifer, but 
they are only large enough for the mice 
who use this chamber as a dormitory. We 
return to the surface. 

Back on the surface, we are quickly re- 
minded that these caves are in trouble. 
Ten feet east of Amber Cave is a deep 
trench for a wastewater pipeline. Twenty 
feet west is a temporary gravel construc- 
tion road. Fifty feet north is a new four- 
lane boulevard. We are on “The Parke” 
development project, owned by “620” 
Investors Inc. , whose machinations make 
the area look like a war zone. 

There are about 50 caves and sinkholes 
on this property. The Parke project and 
neighboring development projects encom- 
pass most of the entire known ranges of 
five species of cave invertebrates. Even 
though the Tooth Cave Pseudoscorpion 
( Microcreagris texana), the Tooth Cave 
Spider ( Leptoneta myopica), the Bee 
Cave Harvestman ( Texella reddelli), the 
Tooth Cave Ground Beetle ( Rhadine per- 
sephone) and the Kretchmarr Cave Mold 
Beetle ( Texamaurops reddelli) have been 
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Earth Firstlers were overjoyed, envisioning 
strong protection and even large Hill 
Country preserves for the remaining 1000 
or so birds. But beyond the brief announce- 
ment in the Federal Register, little changed. 

We soon found ourselves pitted against 
money-hungry developers, unmotivated 
or uninformed public officials, and corn- 


proposed by the US Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice for listing as Endangered Species, 
the destruction continues. One cave is now 
buried under a road, and three have been 
deliberately plugged with cement by the 
owners of one of The Parke lots, Vista 
Chemical. Construction and bedrock exca- 
vation have altered the water flow be- 
tween caves and brought in a massive, 
invasion of fire ants. These ants are an 
aggressive exotic species from Argentina, 
and are spread through human distur- 
bance of the environment. Solenopsis in- 
victa now threatens to eliminate Tooth 
Cave’s fauna. The owners have shown as 
much appreciation of their caves as a 
banker shows for a rainforest. Dr. Fred 
Purcell has threatened to cement in Tooth 
Cave, one of the biologically richest caves 
in the United States. 

The Austin Threatened and En- 
dangered Species Ordinance will help pro- 
tect the caves if it can be passed before 
more Parke lots are sold. But lots could 
be sold or caves cemented in at any mo- 
ment, so we cannot wait. As a minimum 
Texas Earth First! demands a buffer 
around each cave entrance, large enough 
to protect the caves from runoff and pro- 
vide habitat for surface foragers who 
bring essential nutrients into the cave 
ecosystems. A good-sized buffer could 
also protect the caves from fire ants if 
managed properly. 

Lou Jost, once a cave-adapted troglo- 
phile, has evolved into an arboreal creature 
who now dangles from trees in a Costa 
Rican cloud forest. 

[Late note: Shortly before we went to 
press, Texas EFIers commenced an occu- 
pation of the most threatened of the caves. 
The “trespassers” announced that they 
would guard the three caves until federal 
officials declared the five known imperiled 
species inside them to be Endangered. 
This occupation gained national coverage 
on TV and in newspapers.-ed.] 


Cavebugs Listed! 

Last second update: On Friday, Sept. 16, 
the US Fish & Wildlife Service granted an 
emergency Endangered Species listing for 
all five species, with federal protection 
effective immediately. Direct action 
works! 


promising biologists, all placing the Black- 
capped Vireo in great danger. The laws 
protecting the bird were not being taken 
seriously. 

Upon discovering that Hughes Interests, 
developers of Steiner Ranch (a housing 
subdivision just outside of Austin), were 
building a road through seven documented 
BCV territories, Texas EF! began its 
campaign for the BCV’s protection. In 
December, we held a press conference on 
the steps of the State Capitol, where we 
demanded that all developers and public 
officials abide by the Endangered Species 
Act. Within weeks we were embroiled in 
an issue involving local, county, state and 
federal agencies, other environmental 
groups, biologists, environmental consul- 
tants, and more developers. 

Now, eight months later, a city 
Threatened and Endangered Species 
Ordinance is about to go up for its first 
public hearing before the Austin City 
Council. Five public agencies, two 
businesses, and at least six private de- 
velopers have been given official notice 
that Earth First! may sue them if they 
do not mend their ways, and the entire 
community has been awakened to the 
plight of endangered species in the Austin 
Hill Country. This battle is certain to be 
fought for years, but the following is an 
attempt to explain the issue at present 
and Texas Earth Firstl’s involvement. 

ABOUTTHE BLACK CAPPED VIREO 

The Black-capped Vireo ( Vireo atri 
capillus), is one of the rarest native 
Texans, with a population currently esti- 
mated at 234 to 525 nesting pairs. Once 
nesting throughout much of northern 
Coahuila, Mexico, west and central Texas, 
central Oklahoma, and into southwestern 
Kansas, Black-capped Vireo (BCV) popu- 
lations have declined rapidly in the last 
five decades. Presently, the only BCVs 
outside of Texas hail from the Oachita Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge in Oklahoma (ap- 
proximately 80 breeding pairs), and from 
Coahuilla, Mexico (48 to 116 breeding- 
pairs). In Texas, the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service population estimates range 


from 188 to 374 breeding pairs. 

The BCV’s vegetative preferences 
make the species difficult to protect 
through traditional processes such as 
“critical habitat” designation or pre- 
serves. BCVs choose a transitional type 
of vegetation - a stage of growth that 
exists usually between a time of distur- 
bance (e.g., fire) of a woodland or savan- 
nah and its eventual growth to a more 
wooded condition. 

The Black-capped Vireo winters on the 
Pacific side of the central highlands of 
Mexico. It typically returns from its 
winter home between mid March and 
early April. The males arrive at the colony 
site one to two weeks before the females. 
The male locates and establishes a territ- 
ory, defending it with his song and by dart- 
ing at intruders. As long as the habitat 
conditions remain suitable, BCVs tend to 
use the same nesting site year after year. 
For example, BCVs have been 
documented as nesting in the same area 
of western Travis County since 1920. 

Officials and developers rationalize less 
protection for the BCV by claiming that 
its “transitory” nature makes its ter- 


ritories hard to define or maintain. Earth 
First! argues that this very precarious na- 
ture of the BCV warrants an upgrading 
of protection measures. Many biologists 
are fairly certain, however, that with min- 
imal vegetation management to make up 
for the lost natural controls, BCV habitat 
can be maintained and expanded through- 
out the Hill Country. 

THREATS TO THE BLACK-CAPPEI) 
VIREO IN TRAVIS COUNTY 

The greatest threats to BCVs in Travis 
County are habitat destruction through 
land clearing for suburban development, 
road and utility improvement projects, 
mechanical brush control, and ranching. 
Suburban development harms BCVs 
through direct habitat destruction and 
through disturbances caused by heavy 
machinery, additional traffic, introduction 
of domestic cats and dogs, and pesticide 
usage. Brood parasitism by the Brown- 
headed Cowbird, habitat loss through nat- 
ural succession, and brood predation, 
especially in rapidly urbanizing areas, 
also negatively impact the species. 

Black-capped Vireo colonies in Travis 
County are among the most important 
populations in the entire range of the 
species. Not only are these some of the 
largest populations, but BCVs in these 
populations also show a high record of site 
fidelity. Studies indicate that the larger 
and less disturbed a BCV colony, the more 
successful the individual breeding pairs 
are at reproducing in that colony. 

Of the two large colonies in Travis 
County, only one is officially protected. 
This protected colony at Wild Basin Pre- 
serve, a private preserve on the western 
edge of Austin, presently contains approx- 
imately 30 breeding BCV pairs. Next door 
at the Davenport Ranch, biologists have 
located more breeding pairs. Hopefully, 
most of the Davenport land containing the 
BCVs will soon be protected by way of a 
city preserve. 

The other large population is found 
along Loop 620, near Lake Travis, also 
west of Austin. At least 29 territories have 
been documented in past years in this 
highly dispersed colony. Almost all of the 


territories border the highway or other 
roads, most of which are scheduled for 
widening or relocation in order to “im- 
prove” traffic conditions. If present state 
and county road improvement plans are 
carried out, all but six to ten of these 
territories will be wiped out. All will be 
adversely affected. 

Road improvement plans are not the 
only threat to the BCV in this area, how- 
ever. Development schemes, both private 
and commercial, are planned to cover al- 
most all of this beautiful hill country the 
vireo has chosen for its home. EF! has 
been battling the Steiner Ranch Develop- 
ment, a 4500-acre subdivision which has 
already carved the heart out of the Loop 
620 BCV colony. 

STEINER RANCH 

After TX EF! created a media splash 
about Steiner’s vireo- cide activities (De- 
cember press conference), representa- 
tives of Steiner Ranch wanted to meet 
with EF!. A series of meetings was sched- 
uled between environmental group lead- 
ers and Steiner Ranch planners and biol- 
ogists, to reach “agreement” as to how 
the birds could best be protected at 




Neal Tuttrup greets the dawn and a deputy. 


Steiner. We put away out protest banners 
for a short while, but we never trusted 
Steiner Ranch in these meetings. 

Steiner Ranch representatives talked of 
setting aside a comer of their property 
as a BCV Preserve (a paltry 115 acres out 
of ,4500). Of course this was not enough 
for EF!. We demanded that they not only 
establish a large, permanently protected 
area for the vireos, but that they com- 
pletely remove the Steiner Boulevard. 

Soon after our initial cry of protest in 
December of 1987, agencies began looking 
at the activities on Steiner Ranch. Sur- 
prisingly, on January 26, 1988, the Army 
Corps of Engineers temporarily stopped 
the work on Steiner Boulevard by issuing 
a “Cease and Desist Order". For 42 days, 
construction was halted on certain parts 
of the road while the FWS prepared a 
biological opinion concerning the road con- 
struction’s effect on the birds. 

According to the Corps, however, they 
only had jurisdiction to halt work “within 
waters of the United States,” and not 
necessarily in BCV territories. Since 
BCVs tend to locate on cliffs, ridges, and 
upland plateaus, construction was allowed 
to continue in or near all of the territories. 
After the FWS reviewed the situation and 
certain biostitutes (working for Steiner) 
were consulted, FWS issued a “probably 
no jeopardy to the species” opinion. A 
nationwide Section 404 permit (under the 
Clean Water Act) was issued to Steiner 
Ranch. It was, in essence, a free ticket 
to violate the Endangered Species Act. 

During March and April, EFIers Neal 
Tuttrup and Christi Stevens monitored 
the area for the vireos’ return from 
Mexico. Once they spotted birds attempt- 
ing to establish old nesting territories on 
Steiner Ranch, EF! immediately asked 
the developers to stop construction, as 
they had originally promised. They re- 
fused. A couple days later at the break 
of dawn, twenty EF'.ers were there to 
stop construction. This demonstration 
landed three EFIers in jail and caught 
the eye of the community once again. (See 
protest article by Christi Stevens.) 

SUE ’EM ALL* 

Soon after our demonstration in early 
April, we realized that not only was 
Steiner in violation of the ESA, but other 
developers and agencies were in violation, 
or were planning activities which would also 
violate the ESA. On April 21st, TXEF! 
sent out 60-day Notices of Intent to Sue 
under the Endangered Species Act to seven 
private developers, the City of Austin, 
Travis county, the State Department of 
Highways and Public Transportation, the 
Federal Highway Administration, and the 
US Army Corps ofEngineers. All of these 
entities were potential or actual violators 
of the ESA. 

Three private developers, 620 Investors 
Ltd., Parke Investors Ltd., and Land 
Concepts, Inc., had cleared vegetation 
within a documented BCV nesting territory 
along Loop 620, in order to lay wastewater 
and water lines. Apparently, plans for the 
installment were approved by the City’s 
Department of Environmental Protection 
(DEP) as late as Feb. 11, 1988. The bull- 
dozing, drilling, and other construction 
activities began just weeks before the 
birds were to return from Mexico and con- 
tinued on past the expected return period. 
This bird was never seen back in his 
territory. 

Another proposed development in the 
area, “The Horizons,” located on Comanche 
Trail just across from Steiner Ranch, 
includes a hotel, condominiums, and com- 
mercial businesses. The entire project 
would destroy or disturb all nine BCV ter- 
ritories along Commanche Trail, which 
represent the heart of the larger Loop 
620 colony. 

Travis County, through its plans for re- 
locating and improving Comanche Trail 
and Bullock Hollow, both sites of BCV 
territories, and through its authority to 
control land use and development, is also 
a potential violator of the Act. The City 
of Austin, like the County, is a violator 
and a potential violator of the Act, 
through its land use control authority. In 
particular, the City approved the place- 
ment of Steiner Boulevard and the 620 
Investors’ utility lines. 

A path staked out by Southern Gas 
Company to bury a gas line to serve 
Steiner Ranch crossed through at least 
five active territories. This one we have 
stopped at least temporarily by putting 


pressure on Steiner Ranch, the City, and 
the gas company. 

A local Water Control and Improvement 
District’s plans to relocate a water line 
would have cut through four BCV ter- 
ritories. After discussions with EF!, the 
District delayed their plans until a route 
could be designed that would not impact 
the vireos. 

Beyond all of these small projects, 
which combined could nickel and dime the 
colony to death, perhaps the greatest 
threat is the proposed widening of Loop 
620. This alone would destroy at least two 
thirds of the territories. 

The State Department of Highways and 
Public Transportation at one time took the 
position that “the Endangered Species 
Act does not apply to them because they 
are a state agency.” This statement came 
in a reply to a question I had addressed 
to Joe Tyson, the staff “ecologist” about 
whether they would halt road construc- 
tion occurring in active vireo territories 
during the most critical period of the 
bird’s stay. 

Perhaps our greatest concern at this 
point is that the utility companies and 
others will take advantage of the birds’ 
departure in September to rip through 
their territories. What all parties must 
understand is that even if the birds are 
not occupying their territories in the 
winter, they are still occupied territories 
and are therefore protected by the ESA. 
To that end, EF! sent out a new round 
of 60-day Notice letters to three more de- 
velopers and four utilities. At the same 
time, we sent out a new Notice letter to 
Steiner Ranch threatening to bring suit 
under the Clean Water Act for violations 
of their 404 permit. 

THE FUTURE 

The City of Austin and other involved 
parties will continue to permit and pro- 
mote BCV habitat destruction unless it 
appears in the news. The FWS’s Regional 
Habitat Conservation Plan will not save 
the BCV. It must be conservationists - 
fighting tooth and nail on their own time 
- who will ultimately save the Black-cap- 
ped Vireo. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Write the USFWS and demand that 
they formulate a Regional Habitat Con- 
servation Plan emphasizing preserva- 
tion of BCV habitat. Mitigation has not 
been effective. Suggest that outright 
purchase of BCV habitat is the best 
solution. 

Write to the Mayor and City Council 
of Austin and urge them to pass the City 
Threatened and Endangered Species Or- 
dinance. Tell them that you would like 
to visit a city that shows such appreci- 
ation for its natural heritage. 

Michael Spear, Regional Director / 
US Fish and Wildlife Service / POB 1306 
/ Albuquerque, NM 87103 

Council Members and Mayor / 124 W 


Daybreak Dozer Occupation 

by Christi Stevens demonstrators took the signs out to the 

At 5:45 we were on our way to Steiner highway to show rush-hour traffic what 

Ranch. After being dropped off, we scram- scum Hughes Interests is. A deputy asked 

bled up the embankment and dashed across me if I was going to leave. I replied that 

the road. Neal locked onto a backhoe by I could not, being locked by the neck to 

the construction trailer. Barb locked me this hunk of pig iron, 

onto a dozer and disappeared to lock up A locksmith with huge boltcutters ar- 

Jean. By 6:50, we had immobilized three rived. I was smug: “It won’t work,” I told 
earth rapers. her. She heaved with all her might. Lou 

Soon thereafter about 25 protesters held my lock to keep the force from twisting 

joined us. The media photographed our my neck. “OK, that’s enough,” said a de- 
locked necks (the standard “Bugis man- puty. A small notch remained, a memento, 
euver”), and demonstrators waved signs “They’re going to bring out the ‘Jaws 

reading “Save the Black-capped Vireo,” of Life’,” a cameraman told me. “Sounds 

“No Deal, Assholes,” and “Hands off the scary,” I said and hummed the Jaws movie 

Hill Country.” Others dug into the dirt theme. A truck from the Volunteer Fire 

road and planted Shin Oak trees, a favor- Department drove up to Neal’s dozer. They 

ite of the Black-capped Vireo. This and started setting up a fearsome hydraulic 

other species which provide vital nesting machine. I couldn’t see him through the 

and foraging habitat for the BCV were crowd, and then he stepped away from 

removed for construction of the road. the machine. He was handcuffed and led 

Our demands were simple. Hughes In- away. Then they came for me. The cops 

terests, owner of Steiner Ranch must: 1) told me they had used the machine on 

Stop construction of Steiner Boulevard. Neal’s lock, but that it was dangerous and 

2) Expand the fragmented Preserve to I should unlock myself. Lucia flashed the 

include all BCV territories on Steiner and key at me. Not wanting to waste another 

large buffer/recruitment zones around lock, I allowed myself to be led away. Soon, 

them. 3) Establish permanent, legally Jean joined me in the police car and we 

binding protection measures for the BCV were hauled off to the Travis County 

Preserve with no less than ten years of pokey. 

guaranteed monitoring. The City of Austin It was but a short nap in the holding 

must: 1) Protect all BCV territories and cell. “You’re sprung,” explained a cop. 

surrounding buffer zones, through wild- “They’re not filing charges.” 

life management areas or easements. 2) A crowd of demonstrators outside the 

Pass a City Threatened and Endangered jail greeted us, and we headed to our 

Species Ordinance prohibiting degrada- favorite drinking establishment to see our- 

tion of T & E species’ habitat - allowing selves on the noon news. We critiqued the 

no variances. action. In retrospect, we should have used 

Don Bosse, PR Dude for Hughes In- a member of our support crew to shuttle 

terests, didn’t think much of our demands. messages so we could have made a group 

“Un-FUCKING-believable,” he told the decision. As it was, the decision was left 

Austin American Statesman reporter. “I to a single person surrounded by cops and 

can’t print that, Don,” explained the re- cameras. Had we stood together against 

sponsible journalist. “Well then print this their pressure tactics, we could have cost 

- un-FUCKING-real!” screamed Bosse. them a few more hours of down time. 

He called the cops. But it was hard to regret om- lapses when 

Soon the Travis County Sheriffs office we made headline coverage on the evening 

arrived. The head officer tactfully news of all three TV stations and front page 

explained to the crowd that if they didn’t of the Austin American Statesman and the 

leave within three minutes, he would start Daily Texan. We have brought the BCV’s 

arresting people for criminal trespass, a plight to the attention of the entire 

class B misdemeanor. The law-abiding community 


Mount Graham 


by Raven (a whole flock) Madd Before the astronomers arrived, parts 

of the Pinalenos were hammered by other 
The Arizona Board of Regents and the special interest groups: timber cutters, 

University of Arizona want to jam an astro- cattle grazers and hunters. The timber 

nomical complex in the midst of a unique cutters harvested enough forest -including 

Pleistocene relict forest that nurtures a 15% of the squirrel’s best spruce/fir 

federally Endangered Species - the Mt. habitat on the peak areas - to reduce the 

Graham Red Squirrel (or Mt Graham Red Squirrel population 50-80%. By the 

Spruce Squirrel). Unable to manipulate 1970s, the squirrel was reported extinct, 

either the Forest Service environmental The FS did not halt this environmental 





8th / Austin, TX 78704 


impact statement or the US Fish and 
Wildlife Service biological opinion, the 
§• University has convinced three Congress- 
% men to gut the Endangered Species Act, 
'I by-pass the National Environmental Policy 
Act (NEPA), eliminate the public from the 
g public review process, and keep the public 
" off public lands - all by a quiet “rider” 
attached to unrelated Congressional bills. 

The Pinalenos (Mt Graham), an island 
mountain range and part of the Coronado 
National Forest, are the tallest mountains 
in southern Arizona. (See Mt Graham ar- 
ticles in last issue and previous issues.) 
The peak areas contain the southernmost 
spruce/fir forest in North America, the 
southernmost glacial features in the 
United States, two sacred Indian sites 
from about 900 AD, a dozen insects new 
to science, as well as the Endangered sub- 
species of Red Squirrel which is at the 
southernmost limit of the Red Squirrel’s 
distribution. The Pinalenos have the 
densest remaining Black Bear population 
in the Southwest, one of the best protected 
Mountain Lion populations, federally 
Threatened Apache Trout in perennial 
streams (rare for the desert), eight plants 
found nowhere else, two unique snails, 
Peregrine Falcons (an Endangered 
Species), Spotted Owls, and the most 
dramatic gradient from desert to “arctic” 
conifer forest in all of Arizona. For years 
the proposed Wilderness Area for the 
Pinalenos has been held up in Congress 
because of the University of Arizona’s 
scheme to take control of the most intact 
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damage until a few years ago. This year, 
slightly over 200 of the squirrels may be 
alive. But, because all rodents go through 
boom-and-bust cycles, the species is con- 
sidered in extreme jeopardy. A series of 
bust years could send it to extinction. The 
University wants to place its new road 
and telescopes within the best Red Squirrel 
habitat. 

In the 1940s, hunters convinced the 
Arizona Game and Fish Commission to 
release a bigger, fatter squirrel, the 
Tassel-eared Squirrel, into the Pinalenos. 
This foreign squirrel may out-compete 
Red Squirrel juveniles for winter food. 
Now, however, the hunters have joined 
the 34-group Coalition for the Preserva- 
tion of Mt. Graham. The Coalition faces 
a Big Boys network that is trying to cir- 
cumvent laws it took Congress years to 
enact. Even the supposed environmental 
champion Mo Udall won’t reject the Con- 
gressional rider and, it is rumored, is writ- 
ing one of his own. (Udall has also helped 
keep the peaks from designation as 
Wilderness.) 

The University has spent over one-half 
million dollars of state taxpayers’ money 
promoting the astronomical complex. 
They have spent state and federal tax- 
payers’ money on a huge disinformation 
campaign that appears to have convinced 
Arizona Senators John McCain and De- 
nnis DeConeini and Representative Jim 
Kolbe to participate in another act of 
Washington environmental deceit. 

The deceit comes in the form of a Con- 


A coalition gathered to protest scopes; peaks of the range. 


continued on page SI 


but EF! decorated the building. 
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years ago that no vegetation has the 
strength to rise above, piles of blackened 
limbs where some conservationist had 
poured on dinosaur juice and ignited it 
when the wood was still green and left 
the singed bark as a testimony to 
Progress. 

“Give a Hoot! Don’t Pollute! translates 
into: “DON’T GIVE A DAMN! PRO- 
MOTE THE SCAM!” 

-JP Bernhard 


tain cadmium, arsenic, lead, and 
selenium. Most of this ocean bottom strip- 
mining will occur around ocean sea- 
mounts, which are important fish spawn- 
ing areas. 

Plans also include construction of a 
cobalt processing plant on either Oahu or 
Hawaii. This facility would release over 
50 million cubic meters of acidic gas dis- 
charge and over 150 million gallons of 
wastewater annually. It would require 900 
acres of toxic waste sludge disposal ponds 
and construction of additional coal or geo- 
thermal electricity generating plants. 

The Department of the Interior has pre- 
pared a draft environmental impact state- 
ment on the “Proposed Mineral Lease 
Sale,” from which the information above 
is taken. Blue Ocean Preservation Society 
(formerly “Save Our Seas”) cites addi- 
tional dangers of the proposed lease sale: 
*There may be extensive adverse impacts 
on Hawaii’s fisheries, sensitive coral com- 
munities and endangered marine mam- 
mals due to the dispersion of sediments 
with significant toxic content. 

*There will be unacceptable levels of air, 
water and land pollution from primary 
metals processing facilities. 

To help stop this mining, contribute 
to Blue Ocean Preservation Society, 
1325 S Kihei Rd, Ste #114, Box 1030, 
Kihei, Maui, HI 96753. 


TUOLUMNE 
DEVELOPMENT 
MAY BE IMMINENT 

The Yosemite rumor mill is buzzing with 
the word that a development plan for 
Tuolumne Meadows is being formulated, 
but the officials creating this vision of the 
future are apparently trying to keep it 
from the public. Rumors suggest plans 
include an enlarged visitor center, store 
and accompanying parking area and 
permanent housing structures. 

Again this is all rumor, so I urge you 
to inquire for yourself. Write to the head 
puppet and ask him if indeed there is a 
plan to further develop the largest sub-al- 
pine meadow in the Sierra Nevada. Re- 
quest that a copy be sent to you, if it 
exists, then give it an Earth First! 
critique. Write: Superintendent 

Morehead, Yosemite NP, Yosemite, CA 
95389. 

HEADS UP, 

WEST VIRGINIA 

The Laurel Creek Development Corpo- 
ration wants Big Spruce Knob, currently 
National Forest land in the Allegheny 
Mountains of West Virginia, for part of a 
massive private ski resort. The Forest 
Disservice appears willing to “trade” this 
pristine public land for three separate par- 
cels of land owned by the corporation. If 
the LCDC is able to acquire this land, 
only a select number of wealthy people 
will have access to this area - “member- 
ship only” to the tune of $15,000 plus an- 
nual dues of $1250. “We’re not for 
everyone,” Jim Whitteron, Laurel Creek 
partner and general manager said. 

The resort would include two golf 
courses, 32 ski trails with six ski lifts, 
246 cottages, skeet and archery ranges, 
a tennis club, an ice skating rink, a snow- 
mobile center, an athletic club/spa, five 
restaurants, and a heliport. The resort 
would also feature interpretive signs for 
“nature and environmental trails.” After 
all that, what’s left will need interpreta- 
tion. Of course they will have a “security 
staff,” to make sure no commoners enter. 

What will all this development 
threaten? The headwaters of the Williams 
River is 1/4 mile from the Big Spruce 
Knob area. Roads are planned to go to 
the top of the 4,673 foot mountain, making 
these headwaters susceptible to visitation 
and destruction by the up to 3,500 elect 
owners plus family and guests (who must 
be approved by the owner). Construction 
and run-off may affect the native trout of 
Day’s Run. The Cranberry Wilderness 
Area and Black Bear Sanctuary is two 
miles from the Big Spruce Knob area and 
may suffer from heavy helicopter traffic. 
The last confirmed Mountain Lion track 
in West Virginia was found on Kennison 
Mountain, in the same county as Big 
Spruce Knob, and the many recent re- 
ported sightings may cease. The nearby 
Handley Public Hunting and Fishing 
Area’s wildlife and habitat could also be 
harmed. Other impacts involve water de- 


NATURE ATTEMPTS TO 
ERASE PARK SERVICE 
MISTAKES 

The severe fire season in Yellowstone 
National Park has burned over 150,000 
acres as of mid summer. [As of September 
10, newspapers report that fires have now 
burned over 1,000,000 acres in the Yellow- 
stone area. — ed .] Both Grant Village and 
Old Faithful nearly burned. Flames came 
within yards of Grant but were turned 
back by fire crews which clearcut the area 
surrounding the condos, restaurants and 
rubber tomahawk shops. One Park ranger 
observed that “The Park Service had a 
chance to redeem itself by letting Grant 
bum to the ground but chose instead to 
protect it — probably due to ‘pressure’ 
and fear of concessionaire lawsuits.” 

Meanwhile, on the Park’s northern bor- 
der, hundreds of devotees of the Church 
Universal and Triumphant (CUT) chanted 
to turn back the flames of the Fan fire 
which were approaching the site of CUT’s 
retreat on Mol Heron Creek. Even as 
NPS fire crews fought the nearby blaze, 
CUT leader Elizabeth Clare Prophet lam- 
basted the NPS for their “let bum” policy 
which allowed the flames to approach 
CUT land. She suggested the NPS in- 
stead control fires and harvest timber in 
Yellowstone for profit. 

— Phil Knight, Wld Rockies Earth First! 

Range Rover Regrets 

Outcry sparked by the recent Range 
Rover ad (“Celebrate the birth of Henry 
David Thoreau: drive a Range Rover 
through a pond”) has made the company 
shift quickly into reverse. In letters sent 
to those who complained, company pres- 
ident Charles R. Hughes states “There 
is little point in having a vehicle that can 
explore the far reaches of the world if 
when you get there they are spoiled... 
The ad in question can be interpreted 
many ways but it was never our intent 
to promote behavior that would adversely 
affect the environment. The ad will not 
appear again.” 

Senate Passes Endangered 
Species Act 

On July 28, the Senate passed 
reauthorization of the Endangered 
Species Act by a vote of 93-2. This follows 
House passage (399-16) last December, 
and leaves only conference committee ac- 
tion to work out minor differences be- 
tween the House and Senate versions. As- 
suming both houses pass the conference 
version (an easy bet) and that Reagan lets 
it through (also likely), this will be a four- 
year reauthorization with substantially in- 
creased funding (from $29.2 million in 
1987, the Senate version jumps to $61 mil- 
lion for 1989, with 4.3% annual increases 
thereafter). 

The new act will greatly increase pro- 
tection for endangered plants, providing 
federal backing for state rare plant pro- 
grams. New provisions would also reduce 
the. backlog of candidate species (those 
awaiting official listing), and provide some 
interim protection for them. 

Anticipated amendments to weaken 
protection of Grizzly Bears and Gray 
Wolves were never introduced, but the 
fishing industry won a major victory over 


10,000 turtles drown each year in shrimp 
nets, deaths that could be prevented by 
use of small and inexpensive Turtle 
Excluder Devices (TEDs). The Senate bill 
was amended to delay required use of 
TEDs until 1989 for off-shore waters and 
until 1990 for in-shore areas, (from 
Audubon Activist ) 

In a related event, a federal appellate 
court in Minnesota declared that the fed- 
eral government must consider the impact 
of any government-financed projects over- 
seas on Endangered or Threatened 
Species. The landmark ruling, which had 
been bitterly contested in a long lawsuit 
initiated by Defenders of Wildlife and The 
Humane Society of the United States, re- 
quires agencies to consult with the In- 
terior Dept, in order to protect listed 
foreign species (of which there are about 
600). Interior had issued regulations that 
effectively ignored federal impacts on En- 
dangered Species outside the U.S. (- 
Monitor) 


VICTORY FOR THE LOONS 

Minnesota EF!ers had a pleasant 


vaca- : 

tion in the Super ior National Forest near ; 
a proposed 4.8 millioh*3oIlar condominium 
complex site that was recently canceled. 
The site (one-fourth mile from the Boun- 
dary Waters Canoe Area Wilderness) on 
Bumtside Lake would have been built in 
prime Common Loon habitat and near 
Gray Wolf populations. 

Minnesota EF!ers learned of the cancel- 
lation after arriving in the area. Sixty 
pounds of cement brought along for drain J 
pipe adjustments will be used elsewhere. / 
_-Andy Sudbrock, Twin Cities EF! J 


McKINLEY GROVE: 
ANOTHER CIRCUS 
GARBAGE DUMP 

The sad details of the desecration of 
McKinley Grove and SAFE’S losing fight 
to prevent it were reported by High Wood 
in the Earth First! Spring Equinox edi- 
tion. Tim Kapral and I decided to see the 
Forest Service’s carnage for ourselves. 

McKinley Grove - what’s left of it - is 
the only stand of redwoods between Yose- 
mite and Sequoia Parks. Sierra redwood 
makes more expensive boards than its 
Coast Range relative. 

I had visited there in the spring of 85, 
just before the Circus’s crash and slash 
offensive. At that time there were dozens 
of redwood seedlings planted throughout 
the area. Today two dead and one dying 
seedling remain. 

The area within fifty feet of the road 
is cleaned up and to the casual passerby 
wreckage is hardly apparent. Clearcuts 
can’t be seen from heavily traveled roads 
through Circus turf, but walk a hundred 
yards inland and, lo and behold: Desert! 

“Give a Hoot! Don’t Pollute!” squeaks 
a sign next to the chemical shitter in the 
cleared area of McKinley Grove, a slogan 
that has to rank with the classic examples 
of new-speak hypocritical rallying cries 
created by Madison Avenue clones since 
World War II. For once you get inside the 
fifty foot prettified road border of McKin- 
ley Grove you find areas flattened three 


Florida Panther 
Reintroduction Plan 

The US Fish & Wildlife Service intends 
to gather information necessary for the 
preparation of an Environmental Assess- 
ment for the proposed reintroduetion of 
the Florida Panther into areas within its 
historic range. Because of persecution, 
mainly through hunting and trapping, and 
habitat losses, the only known viable 
(perhaps) population of the Panther in- 
habits the Big Cypress Swamp/ 
Everglades region of south Florida, 
where an estimated 30 to 50 individuals 
survive. 

Because the Florida Panther is listed 
as an Endangered Species under the pro- 
visions of the Endangered Species Act of 
1973, as amended, a recovery plan has 
been prepared and was approved by the 
FWS in 1981. Successful reintroductions 
will be crucial to achieving recovery for 
the Panther. The experimental rein- 
troduction area consists of approximately 
1,180,800 acres in Osceola National 
Forest, Okefenokee National Wildlife Re- 
fuge, and adjacent private/corporate 
lands in Florida and Georgia. It is antici- 
pated that the final decision on reintroduc- 
tion is 3 to 4 years away. 

Written comments and information 
were to be received by Sept. 20, 1988, 
but late submissions are usually consi- 
dered. Write to: James Pulliam, Re- 
gional Director, FWS, 75 Spring St, SW, 
Atlanta, GA 30303. (Federal Register, 7/ 
22/88) 

OCEAN STRIPMINING 
PLANNED FOR HAWAII 

The US Department of the Interior 
plans to lease large tracts of the ocean 
seabed surrounding the Hawaiian Islands 
to be stripmined for cobalt and other 
heavy metals. Leases for exploration may 
be made as early as November 1988. 

Plans include dredging up the man- 
ganese crust on the ocean floor, grinding 
the crust, and pumping it to factory ships. 
This operation will stir sediments up from 
the ocean floor, and each ship will dump 
4700 tons of sediment each day, some of 
which will remain suspended in surface 
waters for up to 49 years. The crust sed- 


Endangered sea turtles. An estimated iments are rich in heavy metals and con- Sign correction in northern Wisconsin on Muir Day. 
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mands, sewage, and extra traffic and con- 
struction on Route 17. 

In a letter this April, a representative 
of Forest Supervisor Jim Page writes of 
the deal as if it is already a forgone con- 
clusion, and refers future questions to the 
District Ranger. This, under Forest Ser- 
vice letterhead that reads, “Caring for the 
Land and Serving People.” 

Why has the Forest Service not made 
public the proposed acquisition of this 
land? This deal would set a disastrous pre- 
cedent for the abuse of our National 
Forests. 

Express your outrage at this proposed 
swap to: Jim Page, Forest Supervisor, 
Monongahela National Forest, Box 
1548, Elkins, WV 26241-1548. Also: 
Laurel Creek Club, 119 West 
Washington Street, Lewisburg, WV 
24901, phone 800-255-1304 or (304) 645- 
4179. 

-Karen Coulter 

TIMBER LEADERSHIP 
DECLARES HOLY WAR 
AGAINST “HEATHEN” 
ENVIRONMENTALISTS 

It’s a story that could be entitled “Jerry 
Falwell meets Paul Bunyan.” 

In an industry memorandum of 6/27, 
sent from the Umber Association of 
California to its members, a new twist 
was added to the already heated battle 
between environmentalists and the indus- 
try. The memo announced the merger of 
the two dominant timber lobbying groups 
in Sacramento. Enclosed with it was a 
paper by Senator H.L. Richardson calling 
for renewed efforts “to take dominion over 
the earth,” in a clear message that right- 
wing religious fundamentalists have a 
prominent leadership role in the timber 
industry. 

William Dennison, President of the 
Timber Association of California, stated 
that the paper, “Confrontational Politics,” 
offers “a basic guideline of positive con- 
frontation for much of what lies ahead.” 
While the document was not written with 
timber issues specifically in mind, Denni- 
son clearly meant to apply it to current 
environmental battles. Environmen- 
talists have noted that the timber industry 
has been on the offensive recently and 
the memorandum confirms suspicions 
that a new, aggressive push has become 
formal strategy. 

The paper delineates the opposing 
sides: “The battle is between those who 
differ over the origin of man.” It also 
fondly recalls “the days we knew the dif- 
ference between a heathen and a civilized 
man ...” It also listed political misfortunes 
such as “Social Security, food stamps, 
OSHA . . . so-called equal opportunity em- 
ployment practices...” 

Earth First !er Darryl Chemey re- 
sponds that, “I’m in complete agreement 
with Dennison and Richardson that this 
is a battle between the evolutionists and 
creationists. Pacific Lumber and all the 
big companies are cutting the forests 
down just like God was going to re-create 
them in six days. I am joyous that the 
timber industry has revealed their man- 
ifest destiny in print as I believe the Amer- 
ican public will not buy a line that has 
God approving the deforestation of the 
Earth.” 

Chemey, fearful that church has been 
mingling with state in at least the CA 
Dept, of Forestry, has confronted Pacific 
Lumber foresters on the creationism 
issue. On July 21, five environmentalists 
attended a tape-recorded Dept, of Fores- 
try meeting where five Pacific Lumber 
plans were up for review, two involving 
virgin redwood forests. Chemey asked 
the Pacific Lumber foresters present, “Do 
you believe the Earth to be 7,000 years 
old or 3 1/2 billion years old? They refused 
to answer. 

FREE TRADE THREATENS 
WILDERNESS 

“Free trade?” Sounds good, whatever 
it is. We believe in freedom. “Free the 
condor.” “Free the Elwba.” “Free trade.” 
It’s got a ring. 

Unfortunately, that ring is the death 
knell of wilderness in North America. It 
ends forever chances to establish on this 
continent sustainable societies which pre- 
serve large areas of wilderness. It finishes 
hopes of rehabilitating US habitat and 
successfully reintroducing species from 
Canada. 

Tom McMillan, Canadian Environment 
Minister said, “Nothin g wo rks economi- 
cally unless itjyorks environmentally as- 
w eir.’ r Ye t the'Cahada/United States Free 



Due to the Great Drought of ’88, the Mississippi River held some of its lowest water 
levels in recorded history. Tower Rock (20 miles north of Cape Girardeau, MO) was 
already accessible by wading in early June. This was an Indian stopover point for 
prayer before crossing the rocky rapids (pre-Corps of Engineers). The top of the rock is 
covered with wild prairie grasses mixed with trees, demonstrating what the area 
looked like before the encroachment of western European culture. Fishermen along 
the Mississippi River are reporting remarkable success because of the law water, but 
the health departments warn that chlordane levels are higher than safe on most fish, 
especially bottom feeders. 


Trade Agreement reads as if it were put 
together by men who had never heard of 
the Brundtland Report. 

The Free Trade Agreement per- 
petuates the illusion that economic 
growth and increased consumerism are 
desirable and that the Canadian environ- 
ment is a “resource.” Under the Free 
Trade Agreement, the US is promised ac- 
cess to the resources of Canada. Canadian 
consumers are offered cheap goods and 
Canadian companies enticed with prom- 
ises of selling their wares on the US 
market. 

Under the Agreement, power ge ner^ 
ated in Canada will have to be 'sold at a 
flat continent-wide rate. This will entail 
huge hydroelectric] developments and, 
probably, nu clea r reactors built for power 
t o export. Such power will, of course, 
undermine conservation efforts in the US. 

US industry’s access to the forests of„ 
British Columbia, coupled with the cut- 
and-run mentality of the BC Forest Ser- 
vice, means accelerated depletion of BC’s 
forest cover. Years of lobbying to preserve 
such magnificent wilderness areas as the 
Stein River Valley, Meares Island, and the 
South Moresby Islands will be lost to the 
whine of the chainsaws. 

Among the chief concerns of Canadian 
environmentalists are the Non-Tariff Bar- 
riers in the Agreement. “Barriers” to be 
eliminated include quotas or subsidies 
which might give the industries of either 
country an edge in the market. The Fed- 
eral government in Canada provides iunds ' 
fbr “forest companies to replantU lt g ives 
tax incentives for companies which alter 
the ir processes to decrease pollution. 
Under Free Trade, these will be deemed 
unfair subsidies. Presently, should the 
Weyerhaeuser pulp nuTf in Kamloops 
change to an oxygen from a chlorine 
bleaching proce ss, it would be eligible for 
a tax break. After Fr ee T rade is in effect, 
such an incentive would be disallowed. 
Free Trade promotes pollution. Legisla - 


tion r egar ding acid rain and plant emis- 
sian§-is_stro.n&er.in Canada. Environmen- 
tal policies inevitably affect comparative 
advantage by increasing costs; they will 
be the first to go. Th e^ Ontario Chamber, 
of Co mmerce i s alread y exerting pressure 
torelaxthe acid rain rulesand-other, pol- 
lu tion l aws to help Canadian businesses 
com pete with thei r US cou nterparts. 

"Relaxation of pollution laws in Canada, 
combined with growing waste disposal 
problems in the US, could lead to Cana- 
dian pollution havens. Already, a consor- 
tium which includes the well- known US 
company, Ensco, is p lanning to b uild a 
hasardnuCTOsife incinerator far larger 
th an is req uired for tile small amount of 
waste generated by BC. Also, a dump is 
proposed which would accept municipal 
and industrial refuse from within a 1100 
kilometre radius. This distance includes 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon and Montana. 
And BC entrepreneurs are already tour- 
ing the US West assuring Americans that 
BC residents will open their hearts and 
lands to radioactive was te. 

Nor isThis the~worst Free Trade has 
to offer. At the recent economic summit, 
US senators from western states stated 
that President Reagan had been told to 
ask Prime Minister Mulroney for 
NAWAPA. NAWAPA, the North Amer- 
ican Water and Power Alliance, has been' 
a"fiigHtMTC’’or western 'conservationists 
for over a decade. Briefly, it would turn 
northern flowing BC waters soutn~ 
through the Rocky Mountain Trench and 


so into the western states.. In so doing, 
iFwouId flood western habitat and several 
sizable BC communities; however, that 
hasn’t stopped the BC government before. 
What are the chances of rehabilitating the 
public lands in the West if cheap Canadian 
water permits present cattle grazing prac- 
tices to continue? 

An even more ambitious, or mad, inter- 
basin water transfer programme, the 
Grand Canal project, is proposed for the 
eastern part of the continent. A 160 
kilometre long system of dykes and cause- 
ways across James Bay would turn it into 
a 70,000 square k reservoir of Fresh water. 
Its contents would then be diverted to 
the Great Lakes through a series of can- 
als, dams, and underground tunnels. The 
640 k journey would require 10,000 
megawatts of electrical power. Nuclear 
power stations are suggested to provide 
that power. This plan would take ten years 
to complete, dwarf the Apollo moon proj- 
ect in size, and cost $100 billion, paid by 
the American tax-payer or consumer. [As 
reported in past issues of EF! , much of 
the work on the related James Bay Project 
has already been completed, and has 
proven disastrous for wildlife and native 
peoples in the area.] 

Thq-ecological impacts of such massive 
watd? "(1 i verStons " on the ecosystems“of 
No rth A merica] “particularly the fragileT 
northern ones, would be equaled only by__ 
the clearing of the tropical rainforests. 
ManyViFNorth'America’s Intact ecosys- 
tems are in Canada. Why did Canadians 
vote for a government which would de- 
stroy them? We didn’t! £rime Minister 
Mulroney and the Conservatives ran on 
a platform opposing Free Trade; but once 
in office, they negotiated the nefarious 
Agreement, which must be ratified by. 
both countries by December 31, 1988, 

John Turner, Leader of the Opposition 
in Canada, has courageously asked the 
Canadian Senate to stall approval of the 
Agreement and force an election on the 
issue. He has been successful. We antici- 
pate an election soon. In the US, the 
Agreement has been approved by the Se- 
nate Finance Committee and the House 
of Representatives Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. It now must be ratified by the 
full House and full Senate. 

In this election year it is up to ecologists 
on both sides of the border to tell politi- 


cians that preservation of wilderness is 
more important than a Cuisinart, that we 
want a conserver, not a consumer society, 
that prior to even a portion of such an 
agreement being implemented, we de- 
mand a continent- wide environmental im- 
pact statement. 

The ecosystems of North America are 
not.for sale. Nor for trade. 

WHAT YOU GAN DO 

Write to your elected representatives^ 
(in the US: senators, US Senate, 
Washington, DC 20510; representative, 
House of Representatives, DC 20515) 
and tell them to oppose the Free Trad e_ 
Agn-ee mgnLJWar nthe m tfiatTT threatens' T 
North America’s last wild places./ / } 
V~‘'=TnTdy Frisk, British Columbia'' .djj 

SHJSLAW PLANTS 
AN OUTLAW PLAN 

The Siuslaw National Forest in the Ore- 
gon Coast Range consists mostly of low- 
elevation mountains (up to 4000 feet), but 
also contains approximately 27,000 acres 
of sand dunes and wetlands along the 
coast. Before white settlers arrived here, 
it was a land of ancient Sitka Spruce and 
Western Hemlock, Grizzlies, Elk and 
Cougar. Now it is a land of clearcuts, roads 
and slash burning. 

The Forest Service boasts that the Sius- 
law is the most productive National Forest 
in the country on a per-acre basis. This 
is not surprising, considering the bulk of 
the local population has been cutting trees 
for a living for decades. 

In a recent bulletin updating the prog- 
ress on the pending draft environmental 
impact statement (DEIS) for the Siuslaw, 
the Forest Service revealed that most of 
the comments received emphasized that 
the Forest Service’s preferred alternative 
(Alternative E) would not allow enough 
timber production. It appears from this 
response that Oregonians favor short- 
term profit at the cost of long-term de- 
struction. 

In the DEIS, the FS tries to justify 
clearcutting as an effort to increase graz- 
ing opportunities for Roosevelt Elk. They 
imply that without the clearings provided 
by cutting, the Elk herds would decrease. 
They fail to mention, however, that 1) hun- 
dreds of natural meadows already serve 
this purpose (not counting the many exist- 
ing clearcuts), and 2) Elk also require 
many cool, secluded areas during warm 
days in late summer and early fall. 

In addition to the forests in the Siuslaw, 
the beaches and wetlands are threatened. 
There are five proposed Research Natural 
Areas (ecosystems protected to study 
plant and animal species in their natural 
conditions), two of which face major oppo- 
sition by the off-road vehicle thugs. Since 
Threemile Creek and Tenmile Creek are 
the only proposed RNAs that lie within 
the Oregon Dunes National Recreation 
Area (a popular spot for ORVs), they are 
receiving the most opposition. These 
areas must be protected as RNAs to guard 
them against future development and 
ORV commotion. The existing 1.5 mile 
sand road through Threemile Creek 
should be closed. 

The Forest Service’s preferred alterna- 
tive for the Siuslaw is typical of National 
Forest plans. It sacrifices habitat protec- 
tion for the Northern Spotted Owl, Snowy 
Plover and several Threatened or En- 
dangered species (Oregon Silverspot But- 
terfly, Bald Eagle, Peregrine Falcon) for 
the sake of timber production. The best 
continued on page 10 



Suislaw NF clearcut near the Little Nestucca River. 
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alternative presented is H, which offers 
the lowest amount of timber production. 
It also provides protection for the most 
habitat for the Spotted Owl and Bald 
Eagle, and reserves the most acreage for 
undeveloped areas (Research Natural 
Areas and Special Interest Areas). 

Although the official comment period 
for the DEIS has ended, letters in favor 
of Alternative EL may still help. By the 
time this article is printed, the FS will 
have released a supplement to the DEIS, 
which includes a No-Action Alternative 
that will represent “the direction of cur- 
rent management plans” This addition re- 
sulted from an appeal filed by the North- 
west Forest Resource Council, a timber 
industry trade association. Since techni- 
cally the FS will only accept comments 
regarding the No- Action Alternative, let- 
ters should contain specific demands to 
improve upon the current level of protec- 
tion for old growth stands, RNAs and 
other wildlife habitat within the Siuslaw. 
Send comments to: Forest Supervisor, 
Siuslaw NF, POB 1148, Corvallis, OR 
97339. 

-D. Mitchell 

BEAR FLAGGERS ENJOY 
FLASH OF LUCIDITY 

by Mark L. Williams 

Elections usually bring bad news to 
Earth First'.ers - and Earth in general - 
since, inevitably, politicians win them. 
Last June’s primary in California, how- 
ever, brought rare glad tidings as the 
largest wilderness bond measure ever put 
to voters passed by an overwhelming 
margin. 

The initiative in question was Proposi- 
tion 70, a bond act allocating $77(TmilIion* 
for the purchase of threatened habitat, 
protection of wetlands, protection of 
urban parkland and exurban greenbelts, 
enhancement of fisheries, tree planting 
in cities, trail development, and even his- 
toric building preservation. Something 
for everyone, but that’s why groups like 
the San Diego Building Industry Associ- 
ation and the Santa Cruz : County Farm 
Bureau supported an initiative that in- 
cludes among its worthy projects $4 mil- 
lion for old growth redwood and mixed- 
forest preservation in the Mattole River 
watershed in Mendocino and Humboldt 
Counties, $4 million for riparian wildlife 
habitat along the Sacramento River, $25 
million to establish an East Bay Shoreline 
State Park in the Bay Area, $14 million 
for wetland habitat among San Luis 
Obispo’s Nipomo Dunes, and $5 million 
to expand Anza-Borrego State Park. Not 
all the money is already earmarked: The 
state Fish and Game Department’s Wild- 
life Conservation Board will administer 
some $50 million for acquisition of habitat 
yet to be determined, about which, more 
later. 

Californians for Parks and Wildlife (Cal- 
PAW) distributed a brochure in support 
of Prop 70 which mentioned the following 
favorable examples of preservation efforts 
entailed by passage of the initiative: 
Southern California: 

* Restore Los Angeles County beaches 
* Expand Baldwin Hills State Park 
*Protect the Tijuana and San Dieguito 
River Valleys 

* Enlarge the Laguna Beach and Irvine 
Greenbelts 

* Preserve habitat and parks in the Santa 
Susana Mountains 

Central California: 

*Protect Central Valley wetlands 
* Preserve Hope Valley near Lake Tahoe 
Bay Area: 

* Expand Mount Diablo, Coe, and Mount 
Tamalpais State Parks 

* Preserve wetlands in San Francisco Bay 
Superior California: 

*Add to Redwood State Park System 

* Establish new parks in Lake, Humboldt 
and Mendocino Counties. 

In addition to these individual projects, 
Prop 70 provides funds to every 
C alifomia park agency to buy new park 
land and develop recreational 
opportunities at existing parks. . . . 

The genesis of Proposition 70 came 
when the state’s Planning and Conserva- 
tion League (PCL) and Californians for 
Parks And Wildlife failed to get a modest 
$50 million environmental bond measure 
through the state assembly. Compromise, 
luckily, failed when Putzy Pat Nolan, Re- 
publican minority leader from Klan-rich 
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Glendale, nixed a deal hacked out by vari- 
ous Democrats, GOPpers, and Governor 
Deukmejian. PCL and CalPAW, realizing 
that sometimes “what the hell” is the best 
strategy, then decided to qualify a much 
more ambitious bond measure for the bal- 
lot themselves, enlisting the help of 
groups like the Sierra Club, California 
Trout, and Audubon, to gather the requis- 
ite signatures to qualify the measure. 

Knowing that past environmental initia- 
tives have had a spotty record in Califor- 
nia over the past 20 years (a couple of 
wins - 1972 Coastal Protection Act, nota- 
bly - against a string of losses including 
river protection, nuclear safety, and 
others), CalPAW included as many local 
interests as possible in Prop 70 to gamer 
widespread support: Hence the large 
number of specific projects addressed and 
thus the sizable bones tossed to specifi- 


to a public unaware of the depth of en- 
vironmental maladies? I’m not talking 
about “compromise” here, but rather, how 
to articulate serious ecological concerns 
to that segment of the public that still 
bothers to vote - which one must do if 
one considers the proposal of such ballot 
measures as another Earth First! tactic. 
Would this imbed us too deeply in the very 
paradigm we’re fighting? Should we leave 
this to the mainline groups? Will plain EF ! 
talk ever have a place in ballot proposi- 
tions? Further discussion is needed, 
perhaps even in these pages. (Meanwhile, 
anyone with thoughts on this issue - any 
renegade barristers or pollsters out 
there? - is encouraged to contact the au- 
thor in care of Los Angeles Earth First ! ) 

The aspect of Prop 70 of most interest 
to Earth Firstlers is habitat acquisition 
and protection (there is no provision for 
reintroduction of extirpated animals to 
previous ranges). The $85 million for coas- 



quire or restore natural lands which con- 
tain urban streams, creeks and riparian 
areas.” (Obtain info on the former from 
the Dept of Parks & Rec, on the latter 
from the Dept of Water Resources.) 

While Prop 70’s passage is certainly an 
encouraging sign, some are already un- 
easy about the “fox guarding the hen 
house” aspects of its administration. 
Among these is Sue Nelson, President of 
Friends of the Santa Monica Mountains, 
a group fighting to save that imperiled 
Los Angeles-area range from greedhead 
developers. 

Although 70 sets aside $30 million spec- 
ifically for the Santa Monicas, Nelson 
fears that the legislature is already bor- 
rowing against the Proposition’s funds - 
which won’t be available until next June 

- thus incurring penalties that reduce the 
value of remaining monies. And in buying 
land in the Santa Monicas - an area al- 
ready balkanized by the checkerboard de- 
velopment that prevents the proposal of 
contiguous wilderness areas - and paying 
“fair market value,” the result is that pri- 
vate lands adjoining the purchased areas 
suddenly become worth more - because 
a median price has been set, and because 
purchased areas can’t be developed, and 
hence, adjacent private lands are in- 
stantly in “more desirable” areas. She also 
fears that less immediately threatened 
lands in outlying areas may be the first 
purchased with scarce funds, rather than 
more controversial parcels closer to the 
ravages of urban hegemony. 

The upshot is that the whole habitat 
acquisition aspect of Prop 70 will require 
careful monitoring and vociferous advo- 
cacy by all concerned. And if any readers 
wonder whether this might be an oppor- 
tunity to buy threatened land already in 
federal hands, don’t bank on it. According 
to Schmidt, the state would prefer to avoid 
using funds to acquire land already in fed- 
eral domain, though he allowed that an 
exchange might be arranged if the situa- 
tion warranted. (Well, hey, if we take the 
Los Padres will you give them Orange 
County?) 

Whether the politicos got any “electoral 
message” out of 70’s overwhelming pass- 
age remains to be seen. Richard Spotts, 
indefatigable Sacramento-based lobbyist 
for Defenders of Wildlife, mentioned that 
within a week of the initiative’s passage, 
he was at the state legislature supporting 
a “modest wetlands study bill.” The same 
tired State Chamber of Commerce and 
Farm Bureau arguments were marshaled 
against the proposal; the “Republicans 
acted as if nothing happened” at the ballot 
box days before. “Trench warfare,” he 
noted wistfully, “continues.” 

Hey, let’s do bring back those Jaguars: 
That’ll really make the battle exciting. 

WHAT YOU SHOULD DO: 

Get a copy of the “Implementation 
Memo” and learn how to inject yourself 

- and your deep ecological values - into 
the Proposition 70 process: CalPAW, 909 
12th St, Ste. 203, Sacramento, CA 95814; 
916-448-1786. 

Other people should hear from you: 
*John Schmidt, executive officer, 
California Wildlife Conservation Board 
916-445-8448 and/or Jim Sarro, Dept of 
Fish & Game 916-324-7913 
*Dept of Parks & Recreation, POB 
942896, Sacramento 94296; 916-445-4441 
(for trails grants and other local 
programs) 

*Ann Riley, Dept of Water Resources, 
POB 942836, Sacramento 94236; 916-323- 
9544 (for urban streams programs). 
*And of course: your friendly local Fish 
& Game Regional Director! 

Mark Williams is a playwright and a 
leader of Los Angeles EF! 

PLUM CREEK INC 
THREATENS ROADLESS 
CANYON 

South Cottonwood Canyon lies south of 
Bozeman, Montana, in the Gallatin Range 
on the northern fringe of the Greater 
Yellowstone Ecosystem. Although some 
logging has occurred in the western 
reaches of the drainage, South Cotton- 
wood is mostly wild and roadless. It is 
critical summer range for Elk and is some- 
times used by Grizzly Bears. But like 
much of the Gallatin Range, ownership 
of South Cottonwood is in a “checker- 
board” pattern, with some sections in pub- 
lic ownership in the Gallatin National 
Forest and others owned by railroad giant 
Burlington Northern (BN). BN also owns 
lands in the roadless Porcupine and Buf- 
falo Horn drainages of the Gallatin Range. 
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cally benefit “game” animals - upland 
birds, deer - and trout and salmon 
habitat r .in order to bring hunting and fishr 
ing groups into the coalition. Additionally, 
by casting the issue in “lifestyle” and “rec- 
reation” terms, the support of various 
chambers of commerce and municipal gov- 
ernments - ever anxious for the tourist 
dollar - was enlisted. (Though it should 
be noted that the statewide Chamber, con- 
sistent to the end, opposed the measure, 
as did Governor Duke, quietly.) 

I mention these facts because it is 
tempting, given the vast support (65%) 
for what was a mostly non-anthropocen- 
tric ballot measure (as opposed to, say, 
an urban drinking water initiative), to 
suddenly think of including direct-vote 
ballot propositions in the eco-advocate’s 
bag of tricks. Indeed, the bond act is 
novel, both for weaning the state from 
the usual “game fee” approach to habitat 
fundraising (and hence the managing of 
said habitat for larger “game” yields), and 
for inspiring other states to consider simi- 
lar creative approaches to buying disap- 
pearing habitat. (For states with lower 
bond ratings than California’s, other rev- 
enue methods, such as vanity plates, oil 
severance taxes, or pari-mutuel betting 
taxes, might be advanced.) However... 

It took a widespread established ap- 
paratus to gather signatures for an initia- 
tive that, while definitely worthwhile, 
was crafted to maximize support and 
minimize controversy. (The initiative does 
not empower the F&G’s Wildlife Conser- 
vation Board to “condemn” land for 
habitat acquisition - it must come from 
a “willing seller” at “fair market value. “) 
Any proposed initiative with even deeper 
ecological values - reintroduction of the 
Grizzly Bear or the Jaguar, banning of 
grazing on public land in the state - would 
be less likely to get a fair hearing from 
the voters, due to the money that would 
be thrown against it by gun groups, land 
barons, etc. Qualifying such notions for 
the ballot would also necessitate com- 
merce with lawyers, to draft court-proof 
language, and a ready pool of volunteers 
to gather signatures. Nonetheless, the 
fact remains that the best hope for visio- 
nary wilderness acts to pass appears to 
be direct ballot, free from the rancid deal- 
making of legislators. In California, much- 
needed reform of the state’s Fish and 
Game Commission would be a good place 
to start, but could the issues be made clear 


tal protection, $153 million for state parks, 
$336 million for regional and local parks 
will all provide de facto protection for a 
lot of land - though, of course, questions 
about management will arise. Of the 
aforementioned $50 million not already 
designated for specific projects, there is 
a complicated procedure for advocacy of 
crucial land parcels to the Fish & Game 
Department’s Wildlife Conservation 
Board, a panel ironically named indeed 
considering that it belongs to the same 
bureaucracy routinely promoting the mur- 
der of countless Black Bears, Tule Elk, 
Bighorn Sheep, and Pumas. Nonetheless, 
it does open another avenue for the pro- 
tection of critical habitat. Concerned citi- 
zens will contact their local Fishy Games 
Regional Manager, or write headquarters 
in Sacramento, listing the “wildlife 
values” of the land they propose to save, 
what the current threats are, and includ- 
ing, if possible, a map. Terrain vital to 
species already listed as Threatened or 
Endangered will allegedly receive higher 
priority. The letter will go to the F&G 
Lands Committee, comprised of represen- 
tatives from each state region, and repre- 
senting each “function” in the Depart- 
ment. They, in turn, sift through the pro- 
posals, deciding, in the words of WCB 
head John Schmidt, which are the “high- 
est priority in the state - not necessarily 
in local area(s). ” If it is chosen, if the seller 
is willing, the appraisal and negotiation 
for the deal (which may not include all 
the acreage sought - only that which is 
deemed “vital") is returned to the WCB 
for final approval. Schmidt claims the 
whole process only takes about four 
months. EFlers should familiarize them- 
selves with these procedures, since extra 
tools in the bag never hurt. Order a copy 
of the Prop 70 “implementation memo,” 
available from CalPAW (addresses are at 
end of article). 

Besides the unallocated land acquisi- 
tion money, there are other competitive 
funding programs set up by 70, which in- 
clude a trail grants program for non-profit 
groups (good where trails are appropri- 
ate, and when used for purchasing land 
that might otherwise be developed), as 
well as an urban streams program to “ac- 


A land exchange has been proposed which 
would put all lands ift these two drainages 
into public ownership, with BN receiving 
other sections in less critical areas. 

Plum Creek Inc. (PC) is the timber arm 
of BN and is infamous in the Northwest 
for rape and run logging of lands “ac- 
quired” through 19th century railroad 
grants. PC has stated its intention to log 
all of its 139,000 acres within the Gallatin 
Forest in the next 10 years and then to 
get out of logging in the area. 

BN plans to log Section 19, in the upper 
part of South Cottonwood, in the Fox 
Creek area, soon. An existing Forest Ser- 
vice road in Hyalite Canyon would be ex- 
tended into South Cottonwood to access 
Sec 19. PC would log some of the steepest 
slopes in the drainage, and the upper 
reaches of South Cottonwood would be 
opened to further roading and logging. 
PC has rejected offers of up to $1 million 
from conservation groups for the purchase 
of Sec 19, planning instead to log it to 
show environmentalists that they can “do 
what they want with their land.” Local 
opposition is mounting, with hunters and 
even loggers opposed to PC plans and 
Wild Rockies Earth First! prepared to 
stop them. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 

1) Write PC and tell them they will 
face increasing opposition unless they 
vastly improve their private lands log- 
ging practices. Urge them to accept the 
Porcupine-Buffalo Horn land exchange 
with all South Cottonwood sections in- 
cluded. 2) Write Montana’s US senators, 
John Melcher and Max Baucus, and 
Representative Pat Williams, along 
with your senators and representative. 
Urge them to include South Cottonwood 
lands in the land exchange and to sup- 
port Wilderness designation for all road- 
less lands in the Gallatin Range. 3) Help 
plan a regional day of outrage against 
BN- PC! Addresses are: Plum Creek 
Timber Inc., 1st Interstate Center, Suite 
2300, 999 3rd Ave, Seattle, WA 98104; sen- 
ators, US Senate, Washington, DC 
20510; representatives, House of Repre- 
sentatives, DC 20515. 

—Phil Knight 

ENVIRONMENTALISTS 
ALLOW WMNF WILDLIFE 
MISMANAGEMENT TO 
CONTINUE 

As of mid-August, New England en- 
vironmentalists have let the managers of 
New Hampshire’s White Mountain Na- 
tional Forest off the hook on their wildlife 
mismanagement despite a concession a 
year ago by the Forest Service to allow 
environmentalists to monitor WMNF 
wildlife management policies. While the 
FS has continued to evade its respon- 
sibilities to the vanishing native species, 
it appears that only Earth First! has an 
interest in the creation of the much- 
needed Wildlife Management Advisory 
Board (WMAB). 

In October 1987, New England environ- 
mentalists agreed to drop their appeal of 
the White Mountain National Forest plan 
after winning two modest concessions 
from the Forest Service: six roadless 
areas totalling 100,000 acres will remain 
unroaded through the duration of the 
plan, which ends in 1996; a Wildlife Man- 
agement Advisory Board will be created 
to evaluate and oversee the wildlife man- 
agement portion of the WMNF plan. Un- 
fortunately, environmentalists failed to 
secure any firm commitment from the FS 
regarding implementation of the WMAB . 

The WMAB was desperately needed be- 
cause the WMNF plan was designed to 
enhance populations of popular game and 
weed species which thrive under FS mis- 
management (deer, rabbits, grouse and 
loggers). The plan fails to address the 
plight of the nearly extirpated Canada 
Lynx. Other shy, sensitive, Threatened, 
Endangered and extirpated non-game 
species are also ignored. 

Another shortcoming of the wildlife 
management plan is its failure to manage 
for endangered ecosystems. Viable native 
plant-animal communities can only be 
realized, in the long-run, by greatly ex- 
panding the boundaries of the National 
Forest, abolishing roading and logging, 
closing most existing roads, and designat- 
ing the entire expanded WMNF as Wilder- 
ness. (Even the FS admits that recre- 
ation, not logging, is by far the greatest 
resource of the WMNF.) 

In the short-run, it is imperative that 
the Advisory Board be given real power 
to reorient the skewed management 
values of the Forest Service toward the 




Smokey tells young Earth-lovers the truth about the Forest Service, in a Portland EF! 
march from timber pimp Hatfield’s office to the FS Region 6 headquarters. The week 
before, three stumps were cemented in front of the headquarters’ doors. 


ANARCHISTS AND 
AUTONOMISTS PROTECT 
EARTH IN BERLIN 

From May 25 to July 1, approximately 
100 anarchists and autonomists inhabited 
a small triangle of land in Berlin. A 
paradise of wild native plants having been 
left to grow since World War II, the squat- 
ters reclaimed the land in protest of the 
West Berlin government’s plan to bulldoze 
it for a six lane autobahn, and used it for 
a short Stay of anarchy and autonomy. 

Named after Norbert Kubat, an auton- 
omist who committed suicide while in con- 
finement last year, Kubat Triangle was a 
no man’s land until July 1. The triangle 
was a key parcel among 16 pieces of land 
that were negotiated for exchange be- 
cause of having been stranded on the 
wrong side of the line dividing Berlin. On 
July 1, the land, heretofore belonging to 
East Berlin though located on the west 
side of the Wall, changed hands to West 
Berlin. 

For the life of the encampment, the 
squatters were out of the direct reach of 
West Berlin police. The police terrorized 
the squatters in many ways but were for- 
bidden to step on the territory until July 
1. East Berlin police had little interest in 
getting involved. They peeked over the 
Wall from binoculars to watch the West 
Berlin police to make sure they did not 
invade their territory. 

On the morning of July 1 when the land 
officially became West Berlin’s, 900 West 
Berlin police marched into the Kubat 
Triangle to evict the squatters. In re- 
sponse, the anarchists and autonomists, 
then numbering about 170, climbed the 
Wall into the hands of East Berlin au- 
thorities. There they were treated gra- 
ciously, their names recorded, and were 
placed onto the subway for West Berlin. 
The West Berlin police then recorded their 
names and released them. 

-Elizabeth Kemp 

IN DEFENSE OF DUCKS IN 
VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA 

Laurie Levy has conducted a successful 
campaign to stop duck shooting season in 
Victoria. He led a duck rescue at Top 
Marsh where rescuers confronted hun- 
ters’ guns, rescued injured birds, and 
counted the dead and in particular the 
endangered species. Earth First!ers were 
among the rescuers. Levy needs assist- 
ance to make the politicians of Victoria 
aware that ending the duck killing would 
be politically popular. 

To this end, EFJers everywhere, 
please write: The Minister for Conserva- 
tion, Forests, and Lands, Ms. Joan 
Kirner, 240 Victoria Pde., East Mel- 
bourne, 3002. Victoria, AUSTRALIA. 

— Marianne Heynemann, EF! local con- 
tact, POB 256, Mitcham, 3132. 
AUSTRALIA 


GERMAN GREENS 
DEFEND BC WOLVES 

The Green Party of West Germany has 
told the Canadian ambassador to Ger- 
many that “no government has the right 
to destroy a species for the fun of a few 
destructive tourists. ... If the BC Govern- 
ment continues to destroy the unique 
wilderness of Western Canada for the sake 
of a few tourists, including those of West 
Germany, we might have to discredit such 
destructive tourists over here and have 
information campaigns in front of tourist 
offices etc. I do not believe that, in the 
long run, it is in the interest of even the 
BC tourist industry to let the government 
destroy the wilderness.” 

West German tourists comprise a large 
part of the tourists in British Columbia. 
The information campaign would be 
effective. 

-Trudy Frisk, British Columbia 

TOFINO BC: THE 1st 
EARTH 1st! COMMUNITY? 

Maybe it’s the result of being port of 
call for Greenpeace and Sea Shepherd voy- 
ages. Or the effect of the long fight of 
local residents, Haida and non-Haida, to 
save Meares Island. Whatever the reason, 
Tofino, a coastal community on western 
Vancouver Island, British Columbia, is a 
town of 900 Earth First !ers! 

Not only is the town united in opposing 
logging; the vice president of the Tofino 
Chamber of Commerce led the most re- 
cent blockade of bulldozers in the old 
growth. Where else do posh restaurants 
feature handouts decrying logging and 
urging wilderness preservation, lodge 
owners speak favourably of black flies 
(“part of Nature, you know”), and 
Chamber of Commerce staff extoll the 
ecological wonder, not the tourist poten- 
tial, of the bi-annual Gray Whale 
migration? 

A non-resident guide hunter recently 
learned of the determination of Tofino res- 
idents. The hunter foolishly brought his 
clients to hunt bear on Meares Island, and 
was pursued by a flotilla of local craft until 
he desisted. 

One unfortunate result of the baiting 
of beaches to draw the bears was that a 
Cougar, attracted by the meat, attacked 
and killed a local child. The Cougar was 
immediately tracked and killed, right? 
Wrong, this is Tofino. The community felt 
it shared the wilderness with other 
species and had no right to kill them for 
acting naturally. The woman who 
explained this to us, herself a mother, said 
she believed that predators always take 
the weak and sickly. “I liked that boy,” 
she said, “and I’ll miss him. But, you 
know, he never seemed really healthy to 
me.” 

-Trudy Frisk 


imperiled and extirpated natives: Canada 
Lynx, Pine Marten, Peregrine Falcon and 
others. The underlying philosophy must 
be: species protection can only be achieved 
through the protection of sensitive and 
threatened ecosystems. 

WMNF bureaucrats, like FS bureau- 
crats everywhere, misuse statistics to jus- 
tify their logging quotas (35 million board 
feet this year in the WMNF). It claims 
there are more species in the Forest be- 
cause of its roading, clearcuttingand strip 
cutting. True, there are more weed 
species, but fewer of the rare natives. 

The FS does not know if the Lynx sur- 
vives in New Hampshire, yet it planned 
to destroy some of the vanishing Lynx 
habitat. The Forest Service told me that 
recovery of the Lynx will probably entail 
the closure of some hiking trails at higher 
elevations. Yuppie backpackers may not 
like this, but Earth First! says let’s get 
on with the road and trail closures. 

Even though it agreed to the creation 
of the WMAB, the FS remains unrepen- 
tant in its belief that its wildlife manage- 
ment is adequate. The burden to create 
an independent, biocentrically-oriented 
advisory board falls on the shoulders of 
the environmentalists who appealed the 
Forest plan: The Wilderness Society, the 
Conservation Law Foundation, Sierra 
Club, and Defenders of Wildlife. 

For the past year, I have pestered both 
the environmentalists and the FS about 
the still non-existent board. In April, I 
formally requested that conservation biol- 
ogist and high school teacher Jeff Elliott, 
a New Hampshire native with intimate 
knowledge of the White Mountains, be ap- 
pointed to the Board. Forest supervisor 
Mike Hathaway sent me a perfunctory 
“thank you.” Since EF! is still the only 
group which shows concern about the 
Board, and since WMNF PR man Ned 
Therrien told me that it would be com- 
posed of representatives from groups 
with an interest in this issue, the well- 
qualified Jeff Elliott should certainly be 
appointed now. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 

Write WMNF Supervisor Mike Hatha- 
way, POB 638, Laconia, NH 03247, and 
tell him to see that a biocentrically- 
oriented Wildlife Management Advisory 
Board be appointed immediately. Tell 
him to appoint Jeff Elliott, and recom- 
mend to him the names of other biocen- 
trically-oriented biologists from New 
England. Also, write Doug Foy, Conser- 
vation Law Foundation, 3 Joy St, Bos- 
ton, MA 02108-1497; and Mike Kellett, 
The Wilderness Society, 20 Park Plaza, 
Suite 536, Boston 02116, and tell them 
it is their responsibility to require the 
Forest Service to fulfill its obligations. 
Tell them to appoint Jeff Elliott and 
other biocentrically-oriented biologists 
to the Board. Anyone interested in 
monitoring the WMAB inactions 
should write to NH EF!, Box 530, N 
Stratford, NH 03590. Please send 
money. 

-Jamie Sayen 


Forest Service truth outside 
Region 6 headquarters. 
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Tuna Industry Lies Refitted 



U*! 


If you have sent postcards or letters 
to the tuna companies, you have probably 
received some slick propaganda in return. 
The industry continues to paint a picture 
of calm seas for dolphins despite serious 
concerns expressed by scientists and en- 
vironmentalists. Below, the Earth Island 
Institute responds. 

The industry would have you believe 
that the level of kill is not deleteriously 
affecting dolphin populations. 

Not true. The annual killing of hundreds 
of thousands of dolphins is causing severe 
adverse effects on at least three stocks 
of dolphins - the Eastern Spinner, the 
Northern Offshore Spotted, and the Cen- 
tral Common Dolphin. All have been sig- 
nificantly depleted from initial population 
levels. Not surprisingly, tuna industry 
models use gross underestimates of the 
actual number of dolphins killed. They 
have also spent more than one million dol- 
lars in legal fees to overturn US govern- 
ment estimates. As Dr. William Perrin, 
senior dolphin biologist for the US Na- 
tional Marine Fisheries Service has 
stated, “The Eastern Spinner Dolphin has 
been formally classified as ’depleted’ by 
the US for several years; the population 
has been estimated to have declined by 
80 percent since purse seining began.” 

The industry states that their level of 
kill is based on “sound conservation 
principles.” 

Again, this is a serious distortion. The 
quota was issued in 1981 as an interim 
level to allow the industry time to find 
alternatives. In the meantime, the indus- 
try insists that the killing be allowed to 
continue indefinitely and work on alterna- 
tives has ground to a halt. 

Ralston and Heinz state that all US 
fishermen do their utmost to reduce dol- 
phin kills to the lowest possible levels. 

In fact, US fishermen have dramatically 
increased the number of sets on dolphins 
from less than 50% in 1981 to 94% in 1986. 
The number of dolphins killed by US 
fishermen alone has averaged more than 


PENAN TRIAL SET, 
SUPPORT ACTIONS 
PLANNED 

In Sarawak, the Malaysian, portion of 
the island of Borneo, live the Penan, a 
nomadic tribe of perhaps 5000 who have 
lived for centuries as hunter-gatherers in 
the world’s oldest rainforest. The Penan’s 
ecologically sound way of life is in 
jeopardy. The Western world’s appetite 
for tropical timbers has become voracious, 
and Malaysia now supplies about 60% of 
the world’s tropical hardwoods. As a re- 
sult, the Penan’s rainforest is being cut 
at the astounding rate of 7 square kilome- 
ters per day as illegal logging roads pierce 
the heart of deepest, darkest Borneo. The 
Malaysian government is encouraging the 
logging companies and suppressing oppo- 
sition. In fact, Sarawak’s Minister of the 
Environment is one of Malaysia’s most in- 
famous timber barons. Malaysian ac- 
tivists say that many Malaysian.politicians 
hold shares in the logging companies. 

Nearly a decade of increasing poverty, 
starvation and cultural decline due to log- 
ging led the Penan to appeal repeatedly 
to the government for an end to the log- 
ging, with no results. In 1987 the Penan 
began blockading logging roads. They 
stopped the logging for 8 months, until 
the government crackdown in October of 
1987. One hundred and six Malaysian ac- 
tivists, including Harrison Ngau of 
Sahabat Alam Malaysia (Friends of the 
Earth Malaysia), were arrested and held 
without bail, trial or legal counsel. In ad- 
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17,000 per year, despite the fact that the 
number of US boats has dropped from 
100 (in 1981) to 34 (1988). The kill per boat 
for the US fleet has increased from less 
than 200 in 1981 to more than 600 in 1986. 

There are serious problems with the re- 
liability of observer data from US boats. 
Sworn affidavits from former government 
monitors suggest a disturbing pattern of 
intimidation of observers to under-report 
the level of kill. As former US Observer 
Ken Martin states: “The fishermen re- 
sented the presence of a government biol- 
ogist and engaged in every form of harass- 
ment and coercion to ensure that I did 
not report the actual number of dolphins 
killed ... I know from conversations with 
other observers and observer trainers, 
that threats and coercion are all pretty 
much the norm.” 

Another US observer from 1982-1987 
states: “I witnessed a captain ordering 
the speedboats to run right through the 
middle of the herd to chop up the leaders 
that were trying to get away...” 

These eyewitness accounts suggest that 
the tuna industry’s portrayal of the US 
operations is hardly accurate. 

Ralston Purina’s letter states: “It has 
been alleged by one organization that 
many US vessels have changed flags to 
avoid US marine mammal regulations.” 

Earth Island is far from the first organi- 
zation to suggest that avoiding US marine 
mammal regulations is one of the factors 
that has resulted in the decline of US 
boats from 100 to 34 during the past sev- 
eral years. Even the president of the 
American Tunaboat Association has 
stated that stronger laws to protect dol- 
phins would only drive US operators over- 
seas. 

Published figures document that at 


dition 42 Penan and other tribals were 
arrested for the blockade. 

Thanks to pressure put on Malaysia 
through international publicity and 
thousands of letters, the protesters have 
been freed, though Ngau remains under 
“house arrest.” Meanwhile, the logging 
and the blockades continue. Trial date for 
the activists has been set for October 31. 
At the 1988 Earth First! Round River Ren- 
dezvous, an expert in international law 
agreed to represent the Penan at their 
trial in Borneo. 

On October 31 there will be demonstra- 
tions in support of the Penan in at least 
20 countries. US targets include the 
Malaysian consulates in San Francisco, 
New York and Washington, DC, and all 
merchants of tropical timbers. Prelimi- 
nary actions will occur during World Rain- 
forest Week, October 9-16. This is the time 
to spread the word in your community 
about the destruction of rainforests and 
repression of tribal peoples. 

Indonesian and Malaysian timber ex- 
porters are already feeling the pressure 
from an international boycott of tropical 
timbers initiated by London-based 
Friends of the Earth United Kingdom. 
The timber merchants have begun a prop- 
aganda campaign which accuses the West- 
ern softwood industry of launching the 
boycott to reduce competition. 

Start planning for World Rainforest 
Week and October 31. Write the Rain- 
forest Action Network or the Rainforest 
Information Centre for information (ad- 


least 21 US vessels changed flags between 
1981 and 1987. No one disputes that other 
factors such as avoiding US labor laws, 
cheaper labor costs, lower insurance and 
fuel costs have caused some of the flag 
jumping. 

Recently the former president of the 
Mexican Tunaboat Association stated that 
a majority of the captains and navigators 
working on Mexican boats are Americans 
formerly employed within the US fleet. 
Since official figures estimate that the 
Mexican fleet is killing at a rate four times 
worse than the US, one has to question 
the commitment of these operators to 
comply with US laws. No sanctions have 
been imposed against any foreign country 
because of their excessive killing of 
dolphins. 

The industry protests that the scenes 
portrayed on the videotape by Sam 
LaBudde could never happen on a US 
boat. 

Former and current US observers tell 
us quite the opposite. The US industry 
claims that in 60% of their sets no dolphins 
are killed. To account for the thousands 
of dolphins killed by the US, therefore, 
disaster sets most certainly occur. Obser- 
vers have stated on the record that Sam’s 
video is representative of what happens 
on both US and foreign boats. The harass- 
ment, the use of explosives, the separa- 
tion of nursing juveniles from mothers, 
the trapping inside or under the nets, the 
injuries, drowning, and crushing in power 
blocks takes place regardless of who 
catches them. 

The US industry claims that is is 
using its best efforts to limit the killing 
of marine mammals, and claims the 
1987 record is proof. 

In 1986 the tuna fleet exceeded the 


dresses in Directory). Also write the fol- 
lowing people (be respectful) and ask 
that all logging in the Ulu Limbang/Ula 
Tutoh area be stopped, that the activists 
be released unconditionally, and that 
the Penan be guaranteed their rights 
to practice their traditional way of life: 
YAB Datuk Patinggi Haji Abdul Taib 
Mahmud, Chief Minister of Sarawak, 
and Minister of Resource Planning, 
Chief Minister’s Office, Petra Jaya, 
Kuching SARAWAK; and YAB Datuk 
Seri Dr Mahathir bin Mohammed, 
Prime Minister, Prime Minister’s Of- 
fice, KUALA LUMPUR. 

-Phil Knight 

WORLD’S RAINFORESTS 
SEEK HELP FROM EARTH 
FIRST! 

After reading Phil’s blood boiling article 
next to this, you will be more than ready 
to join this year’s WORLD RAIN- 
FOREST WEEK activities, October 9 - 
16. You need not organize a huge direct 
action. Activities can be anything from a 
civilly disobedient mass protest to a rain- 
forest dance/dinner or educational presen- 
tation. 

The good folks from the Rainforest Ac- 
tion Network are ready to help. Call or 
write and they will send you an excellent 
organizers’ packet. They can also help 
with details. Contact Anita Smith, Rain- 
forest Action Network, 300 Broadway, 
Suite 28, San Francisco, CA 94133, (415) 
398-4404. 

Afterward, let us know what you did 
on this week. Send details to Anita. 

You’ll be in fine company. Last year, 
our first national series of rainforest 
demos - with actions focusing on the 
World Bank and US-based multinational 
banks which subsidize rainforest destruc- 
tion - involved over 50 events. Let’s give 
the rainforest destroyers even more hell 
this year! 

-Roger Featherstone 


quota by killing 20,696 dolphins. In 1987 
the total kill was 14,004. If the current 
rate of kill continues, the industry may 
again exceed the quota in 1988. The indus- 
try could limit the sets on dolphins, but 
they don’t. They could stop the use of sun- 
down sets, which result in thousands of 
additional deaths. They could preclude 
sets, on protected species, prohibit sets 
on the same herds in a single day. They 
could spend less time and money fighting 
to weaken regulations. 

The industry claims that it has pro- 
vided “factual material” and that the 
Porpoise Rescue Foundation is a “scien- 
tifically acclaimed” organization. 

In fact, the Porpoise Rescue Founda- 
tion is entirely sponsored by the tuna in- 
dustry. As for their “factual material,” 
they claim that groups calling for a cessa- 
tion of fishing for tuna by encircling dol- 
phins are irresponsible and that a cessa- 
tion is unrealistic, as least for the foresee- 
able future. In fact, the phase-out is now 
supported by 29 national and international 
organizations, including the Humane So- 
ciety of the US, the National Audubon 
Society, the Sierra Club, and Greenpeace. 

The points to refute in the industry let- 
ter are numerous. We would be glad to 
provide a more complete rebuttal, or re- 
spond to any concerns you have about 
their material. 

For more details about the dolphin- 
tuna connection and what you can do 
about it, send for a copy of the 8-page 
Dolphin Organizers Kit (50 cents/copy) 
from: Earth Island Institute Dolphin 
Project, 300 Broadway, Suite 28, San 
Francisco, CA 94133-3312. 


Koalas May Face Extinction 

It would seem that if conservationists 
can’t even save Australia’s Koala Bear - 
the epitome of a charismatic species -ours 
are doomed efforts. Yet indeed, the World 
Koala Research Corp. recently warned 
that urban expansion and a terminal sex- 
ually transmitted disease that causes 
blindness and infertility could cause the 
extinction of the Koala within 10 years. 
Half of Australia’s 200-400,000 Koalas are 
suffering from this mysterious disease; 
80% of their natural habitat has been de- 
stroyed, and more is being logged, ur- 
banized, or converted to farmland. Scien- 
tists know very little about this species, 
but it is clear that as loggers continue to 
clearcut the gum trees (euealypts) - 20 
species of which are the Koalas’ source of 
food - the Koala will decline in numbers. 
Along with the Koala, many other species 
dependent upon the eucalyptus forests of 
southern New South Wales are also 
threatened, including the Southern 
Brown Bandicoot, Spotted-tail Quoll (a 
marsupial carnivore), Little Red 
Flyingfox; Peregrine Falcon, Powerful 
Owl, and Sooty Owl. Because the virus- 
like bacterium that causes the disease 
afflicting the Koalas, chlamydia, also in- 
fects the reproductive tract of humans, 
the American pharmaceuticals company 
Upjohn is sponsoring research conducted 
by the Australian Koala Foundation. ( New 
Scientist, 5-26) 


Monkeys Seek to Avenge Baby’s Death 
Last spring, a boy stoned a baby monkey 
to death in the Penang Botanical Gardens, 
180 miles northwest of Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia. The boy was wearing a yellow 
shirt. He departed in haste after the kill. 
Shortly thereafter, 60 of Penang Gardens’ 
350 monkeys charged tourists wearing 
yellow. It necessarily follows that monkeys 
are not color-blind. 
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Toxics Spill Kills Co. President’s Son 

Nature is vindicated in mysterious 
ways. This summer, toxic solvent, gushing 
from a ruptured pipe at an industrial 
chemical lab near Salt Lake City, killed 
the chief vice president and injured 10 lab 
workers. (UPI) 

Human-Induced Disasters Deplete 
Northern European Seas 

Almost every winter and spring for the 
last 11 years, Greenland Seals, believed 
to come from the Barents and White Seas, 
have invaded Norway’s northern coasts in 
search of food. Their native prey, capelin 
and herring, have been depleted by 
human overfishing. This year the fish 
populations were nearly exhausted and 
more seals than ever before, estimated 
at a million, were forced to hunt for food 
along Norway’s coast. 

This latest manifestation of the demise 
of the Barents Sea food web followed a 
disaster off southern Scandinavia where 
a poisonous trail of green algae choked 
much of the rich sea life. ( Seattle Times, 
6-20) Scientists now believe pollution was 
the cause of the algae bloom and of the 
spread of a herpes virus that has killed 
hundreds of Harp Seals in Danish waters 
and on West Germany’s North Sea 
coastline. An estimated 20% of dab fish 
in the area are suffering from canker sores 
as a result of the algae and thousands of 
fish have died. (The Globe and Mall, 6-4) 
One theory gaining credibility is that pol- 
lutants have caused cobalt to leach into 
coastal waters, and cobalt triggers popu- 
lation growth for this particular type of 
algae. 

Orca Busts Commando Mission 

A 12 foot baby Orca (“Killer Whale”) 
in the North Sea has apparently lost its 
parents and is making its home in the vi- 
cinity of an oil rig, 150 miles from Scot- 
land, which attracts schools of fish. The 
18 month old Orca likes to chase the rig’s 
supply boat, somersaulting in its wake, 
and the oil men have affectionately dub- 
bed the cetacean “Okkie.” However, the 
British marine commandos of the Special 
Boat Squadron did not know of the Orca’s 
benign demeanor and when Okkie sur- 
faced alongside their boat, they fled in 
fear, abandoning their secret anti-ter- 
rorist training mission. (Reuters, 6-29) 
Rumors that the Reagan administration 
hopes to recruit Okkie to replace present 
US anti-terrorist squads in the Persian 
Gulf remain unsubstantiated. 

Officials Blame PETA for Beaver 
Liberation 

Officials are blaming People for the 
Ethical Treatment of Animals - one of the 
most powerful US animal rights groups 
- for the disappearance of 200 Beavers, 
valued at $100,000, from a western Mon- 
tana fur farm. Prior to their disappear- 
ance, PETA had gained control of the 
Beavers, which were facing starvation. 
The fur farm owner, Dennis Crum of 
Fresno California, had declared bank- 
ruptcy after allowing over 200 Beavers to 
starve. County attorney John Robinson, 
saying the Beavers could have satisfied 
debts pending against the defunct busi- 
ness, has threatened to file charges of 
felony theft against PETA. Crum’s two 
companies involved with the fur farm, on 
the other hand, were only charged with 
a misdemeanor for the cruel negligence, 
and fined only $500. Officials have not re- 
covered the Beavers. ( Great Falls 
Tribune, 6-16) 

Chickens Erupt! 

In case any of you missed the story, fit 
for the National Prevaricator, but entirely 
true and reported by UPI, here it is: In 


mid summer, Oregon experienced a 
sequel to the Mt. St. Helens eruption of 
1983, albeit on a smaller scale. The rotting 
corpses of 26,000 chickens, buried in a 20 
foot pit at Mohler’s poultry farm near 
Sheridan, erupted 12 hours after burial, 
scattering afar chicken breasts, wings and 
livers. The chickens, valued at $30,000 
(prior to eruption), had been buried after 
dying of heat prostration. (Yet the chicken 
was still under-cooked and thus even the 
most hardened meat-eaters of Sheridan 
would not sample the victuals.) The explo- 
sion was caused by gases from the decay- 
ing carcasses of the chickens. Grower 
Larry Mohler exclaimed: “The dirt we 
piled on top started bubbling and moving. 
And then the whole thing just blew up!” 
The scientific community has remained 
disconcertingly taciturn about this erup- 
tion, few daring conjecture about what 
effects it might have on Earth’s climate, 
or even about the degree to which it will 
cause inordinately spectacular sunsets in 
the northern hemisphere. 

Lake Mendocino Fish Attack Swimmers 

Unidentified fish repeatedly attacked 
swimmers in northern California’s Lake 
Mendocino in July. In several instances, 
fish snapped so hard that they drew blood. 
(Said truck driver Earl Johnson, “That 
damn fish bit the hell out of me.”) Biolo- 
gists, unable to explain these bizarre oc- 
currences, planned to electro-shock fish 
in the areas where attacks have been com- 
mon, so as to catch and study the fish. 
(Electro-shocked fish are generally re- 
leased subsequently.) Some locals specu- 
lated that the biting fish may be exotic 
predators such as South American 
piranhas, but a local fisheries biologist 
suggested that the fish may be members 
of the sun fish family protecting then- 
spawning ground. Sun fish include Large 
and Small Mouth Bass, which are common 
in Lake Mendocino. After further investi- 
gation, the biologist said that the attac- 
kers may be catfish. He noted that catfish 
are feisty when sexually aroused, hungry, 
or bothered; and that this summer, fish 
are spawning late and finding few food 
fish. ( Santa Rosa Press Democrat, 7-15; 
AP, 7-24; test results have not reached us 
here in Tucson.) 

RRR Stirs Animosity 

Those of us who attended the 88 Round 
River Rendezvous may have incurred 
more wrath than we anticipated. It seems 
that we may have precipitated a logging 
accident as well as a flurry of unfriendly 
articles and letters. To wit: on the first 
day of the RRR, a local logger, Clint 
Brown, owner of Brown Logging, broke 
his leg when a tree fell on him. Perhaps 
our group energy can be credited with 
this mischief, as this man is one of the 
main old growth killers in northeastern 
Washington. Shortly thereafter, some of 
the local ranchers, who looked askance at 
the RRR, wrote to the local Republic 
News-Miner. One particularly learned 
rancher wrote an insightful and heart-re- 
nding piece from the perspective of one 
of his beloved bovines. The following is a 
portion thereof: 

Dear Editor, 

I am easily the oldest cow on the South 
Fork of St. Peter’s Creek. [!!!] In the last 
few years when I lead my sisters to the 
range and we cross the last cattle-guard 
the Forest Service becomes our Lord and 
master. 

We are now staying on Unit One. Some 
of us have took up eating knap weed. A 
few of us escaped to Unit Two the other 
day but the Forest Service said that would 
be too close to an environmental group 
called Earth First having a gathering on 
Unit Three. We had to go back. 

My kind have been grazing this country 
longer than the white tail deer. In the sum- 
mer we share the same pastures. In the 
fall the deer more to the alfalfa fields and 
eat the leaves and leave us the stems and 
in the winter we again must share hay. 
Now some misguided individuals with a 
one-sided point of view want us off Forest 
Service land, in other words, instead of 
stems we get the shaft. . . . 


This is the last you will hear from the 
old cow. My teeth were checked last fall 
and this spring they were getting a little 
far apart but for 16 or 17 years I have 
produced a calf. That’s a long productive 
life, never once raising a Holstein. In all 
this time I’ve known a lot of bulls but to 
wait in line while a bunch of critters get 
buck naked and feel good is more bull 
than I can take. 

-THE OLD COW (Translated by 
Richard Strandberg, Curlew) 

This appeal seems to be affecting some 
among our ranks. Rumor has it that Lynn 
Jacobs’ determination to kill the public 
lands livestock industry is wavering. In 
fact, he was reportedly spotted recently 
on a pilgrimage of penance, wearing sack 
cloth and ashes and carrying a huge hay 
bail to feed hungry cows in Coronado Na- 
tional Forest. 

Alligator Aggression Provokes 
Retaliation 

Since the recent fatal attack on a four- 
year-old girl in Englewood, Florida, by 
an Alligator (who dragged her from a 
canal bank), there has been an upsurge 
in the killing of Florida Alligators. Al- 
ligators, which are optimistically esti- 
mated to number a million in Florida, 
were recently down-listed by the US Fish 
and Wildlife Service from Endangered 
throughout their range in the Southeast- 
ern US to Endangered in parts of their 
range but only Threatened in Florida and 
parts of Georgia and South Carolina. Thus 
they now are afforded even less protection 
than before. In fact, last year, even before 
the girl’s death, Florida’s 46 licensed Al- 
ligator killers slew 3853 ostensibly menac- 
ing Alligators. Those killed usually had 
been bothering pool swimmers, scaring 
golfers, or eating dogs, in Alligator 
habitat lately degraded by human invad- 
ers. The recent death was only the 
seventh caused by Alligators in the last 
40 years. Nonetheless, it aroused vengeful 
feelings on the part of many Florida exo- 
tics. Wildlife officials have received a 
flurry of requests for Alligator removal 
from waterways near human residential 
areas. Randy Pearson, one of the licensed 
Alligator killers, recently described his ig- 
noble profession for the New York Times. 
(6-20) When called to remove a problem 
“gator,” Pearson goes fishing; i.e., he sets 
bait in the area where lurks the monster, 
with a large hook in it. He does not, how- 
ever, fish with worms, but rather with 
cow lungs. (We need a song about this, 
Keeler, perhaps “Fundamentalist Cow 
Lung Fishing Man.”) Large gators swal- 
low the lungs whole. Pearson notes that 
“bull gators” can exceed 12 feet in length 
and weigh nearly 1000 pounds toward the 
end of their 40 year lifespan. When Pear- 
son snags one, he snares it, hogties its 
legs, drags it to his truck, drives home, 
fatally hammers its head, skins it, and 
sells the meat and hide. Pearson’s is a luc- 
rative profession, with Alligator hide now 
selling for $42.73 a foot and meat from a 
10 foot gator selling for $500 or more on 
the open market. Pearson sometimes 
snags the wrong gator, but never releases 
a beast once caught. 

After the NYT published its story on 
the gator trapper, another such killer suf- 
fered a mangled arm and a bullet wound 
in the leg when a 10 foot, 500 pound Al- 
ligator attacked him. The Alligator, how- 
ever, did not shoot him; the man’s would- 
be rescuers did. As the gator mauled its 
attempted assassin, three policemen com- 
menced shooting it. Initially, ten bullets 
entered the reptile; one entered the man. 
The gator then released its grip, absorbed 
eight more bullets, and finally died. One 
must wonder whether Florida is inviting 
further maulings - and the inevitable sub- 
sequent killing of the Alligator - by issu- 
ing licenses for an Alligator hunt open to 
previously unlicensed hunters, as it is now 
doing. 

Glacial Lakes Loom Formidable 

As humanity has invaded increasingly 
remote areas in recent years, with over- 
population and land maldistribution forc- 


ing settlers into mountain reaches of the 
Himalayas, Andes and other ranges, so- 
called natural disasters have become a 
growing threat to rural villages. Partly 
because of international monetary agen- 
cies, such as multinational development 
banks, people and projects are moving 
into areas prone to floods, avalanches, and 
natural dam failures. Aerial and satellite 
photography have recently shown that in 
the vicinity of Mt. Everest, in Nepal, 
about 25 lakes are held in place by dams 
of rock and ice, formed by glaciers, which 
could burst over villages. By nature, these 
dams are ephemeral, and so, it would 
seem, must the new villages beneath 
them be. On the Imja Glacier, six miles 
south of Mt. Everest, a large lake sits 
threateningly above several villages, a 
Buddhist monastery and two popular clim- 
bers’ trails. A University of Colorado geo- 
graphy professor, Dr Jack Ives, warned 
that this lake may inundate these settle- 
ments very soon and suddenly, if warm 
summers and heavy rains occur. Ives 
further warned that in the Arun River 
watershed, just east of the Imja glacier, 
precariously poised glacial lakes threaten 
a $2 billion hydroelectric project funded 
by World Bank and other international 
agencies. Such agencies are promoting hy- 
dropower in Nepal and other mountainous 
countries, where current power sources 
are scarce and high volume rivers are not. 
Nepal, such agencies contend, has hydro- 
power potential as great as that of Canada 
and the US combined. In the last 40 years, 
at least six glacial dams have burst in the 
Khumbu region of the Himalayas, near 
Everest. The latest disaster, in 1985, re- 
sulted in a flood of water and rock in the 
Dudh River destroying a power plant and 
14 bridges and killing five people. As trek- 
king grows in popularity (over 12,000 a 
year in Everest region alone), and the 
greenhouse effect causes global warming 
(scientists report that, in 1987, for the 
third time this decade, Earth experienced 
its warmest year on human record), poten- 
tial for fatalities further increases. Mean- 
while, in the Alps, avalanches, often 
triggered by deforestation resulting 
partly from acid rain, have destroyed ar- 
tificial dams. In and near the Andes, 
floods - again partly a result of deforesta- 
tion - and earthquakes have destroyed 
several remote villages in recent years. 

The above was written before the 
widely publicized August earthquake in 
the Himalayas of Nepal and India. That 
quake killed an estimated 800 people. 

Queen Applauds Murder of the King 

Queen Beatrix of the Netherlands and 
her consort Prince Claus (no saint de- 
spite his name) initiated the applause 
among an admiring crowd of gawkers 
and reporters, including 26 from Europe, 
after logger Donald Read had cut down 
in seven minutes the 900 year old, 65 
meter tall king of a MacMillan Bloedel 
forest in southern British Columbia, 
Canada. MacBlo (the same company 
wanting to clearcut Meares Island, near 
Vancouver Island) ships 40-50,000 tons 
of pulp to the Netherlands each year for 
high grade paper. MacBlo also owns 40% 
of Holland’s largest paper company. 
Further tightening the cozy BC-Holland 
relationship is the fact that BC Premier 
Vander Zalm (compared, by some environ- 
mentalists, unfavorably to Ronald 
Reagan), who entertained Beatrix in 
Victoria, hails from her country. The real 
royalty, incidentally, was pronounced 
“100% sound” after its death by chain- 
saw. ( Victoria Times Cdlonist, 5-18) 

England Cancels Fur Labeling Plan 

In a recent NNN piece, we reported 
that the British government was planning 
to require fur retailers to put warning 
labels on fur garments explaining the 
source of the fur. Tragically, the British 
government has abandoned this plan as 
a result of pressure from the Canadian 
fur industry. Canada exports $350 million 
worth of fur annually, most of it to 
Europe, where sentiment against fur 
sales is growing. Canada’s fur industry 
supports only 100,000 trappers, yet Cana- 
dian provincial government officials, in- 
cluding “wildlife ministers,” were consid- 
ering retaliatory measures against the 
British until Britain canceled its plans. 
(The Globe and Mall, 5-30-88) 
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EF! Directory 

The Earth First! Directory lists the contact points for 
the international Earth First! movement. It is divided into four sections: 1) Na- 
tional EF! offices in the United States; 2) International contacts; 3) Active EF! 
Chapters or Groups; and 4) Contact persons where there is as yet no active EF! 
group. If you are interested in becoming active with the Earth First! movement, 
reach the folks listed for your area. 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal is an independent entity within 
the international Earth First! movement, and is not the newsletter of the Earth 
First! movement. It does, however, provide a forum for Earth Firstiers around the 
world. This directory is provided as a service to independent EF! groups. If you 
would like to be listed as a contact or as a group, PLEASE contact Bob Kaspar 
(305 N. Sixth St., Madison, WI 53704 (608)241-9426). Please send address changes 
or corrections to him also. If you do not have a phone number listed, please send 
it to him. Bob acts as coordinator for local EF! groups for the EF! movement. 

LOCAL NEWSLETTERS: Addresses marked with a 
produce either an Earth First! newsletter or regular 
mailings for their area or issue. Contact them directly 
to receive their newsletter or otherwise be on their mail- 
ing list. 

BOB WILL SOON PURGE THE DIREC- 
TORY OF OUTDATED LISTINGS. IF 
YOU WANT YOUR NAME TO APPEAR 
HERE YOU MUST CONTACT HIM BY 
THE END OF OCTOBER. 


NATIONAL EF! 

ALASKA TASK FORCE 
Elise Bedsworth 
POB 1019 

San Raphael, CA 94915 
(415) 421-4581 

EF! BIODIVERSITY PROJECT * 
Jasper Carlton 
2365 Willard Road 
Parkersburg, WV 26101-9269 
(304)428-5405 

EF! DIRECT ACTION FUND * 

Mike Roselle 
POB 210 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

EARTH FIRST! FOUNDATION 
POB 50681 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

EF! GRIZZLY BEAR TASK FORCE 
POB 6151 

Bozeman, MT 59715 

EF! INDEPENDENT ORGANIZER 
Roger Featherstone 
Box DB 

Bisbee, AZ 85603 
(602)432-4145 

EARTH FIRST! JOURNAL 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
Earth First! 

POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)622-1371 


ONTARIO 
EF! Canada 
c/o M. Kaulbars 
2709 Regina St. 

Ottawa, ONT 
CANADA K1S 5B6 

PAKISTAN 
Bob & Phyllis Ripple 
Plot 45, A Street, Phase V 
Defence Housing Society 
Karachi, Pakistan 

SCOTLAND 
Grant Collie 
6 Mansfield Place 
Edinburgh, EH3 6LE 
Scotland 

UNITED KINGDOM 
SPAIN 

Marta Maranon 
Espalter 10 
Madrid 28014 
Spain 
91-239-5423 


LOCAL GROUPS 

ARIZONA EARTH FIRST! * 

Julia Swanson 
POB 3412 
Tucson, AZ 85722 
(602)792-2690 


CALIFORNIA EARTH FIRST! 
GROUPS 


EARTH FIRST! JOURNAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS & TRINKETS 
POB 2358 

Lewiston. ME 04240 

EF! RAINFOREST ACTION * 

Bay Area Earth First! 

POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

EF! SPEAKERS BUREAU 
Bob Kaspar 
305 N. Sixth Street 
Madison, WI 53704 
(608) 241-9426 

EF! WOLF ACTION NETWORK * 
Tom Skeele 
HCR 79, POB 1046 
Crowley Reservoir, CA 93546 
(619) 935-4720 

PAW (PRESERVE APPALACHIAN 
WILDERNESS) 

Jamie Sayen 

RR 1, POB 530 

North Stratford, NH 03590 

(603) 636-2624 

INTERNATIONAL 
EF! GROUPS 

AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Lismore 
New South Wales 2480 
Australia 

phone: 066-21-85-05 

Marianne Heynemann 
PO Box 256 
Mitchem, 3132 
Australia 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Paul Watson 
POB 48446 
Vancouver, BC 
V7X 1A2 Canada 

(604) 688-SEAL 

Boreal Owl 
Box 1053 
Kamloops, BC 
Canada 

Columbia Mountains EF! 

Orrie Amnos 
POB 1668 

Salmon Arm, BC Canada VOE 2TO 

ENGLAND 
Chris Laughton 
c/o 57 Wood Lane 
Greasby, Wirral, 

L49 ZPU 

ENGLAND, 1513187 
(051)606-0207 

Fearghuis McKay 
72 Middleton St. George 
Darlington 

Co. Durham DL2 1AD 
ENGLAND (0325) 332314 
(Greennet/Econet) 

JAPAN 
Rick Davis 

400 Yamanashi-ken, Kofu-shi 
Saiwai-cho, 18-11 
Kofu, Japan 
(0552) 28-5386 


CHICO EARTH FIRST! 

Michele Miller 
POB 5625 
Chico, CA 95927 
(916)894-7362 

EASTERN SIERRA EF! 

Sally Miller 
POB 22 

Lee Vining, CA 93541 
(619)647-6411 

LOS ANGELES EARTH FIRST! 
LA EF! 

POB 4381 

North Hollywood, CA 91607 
(818) 955-8355 
(818) 905-0583 

VESSCA 
POB 28318 
Santa Ana, CA 92799 
(213) 8394247 

NORTHCOAST EF! GROUPS 

Northcoast EF! * 

POB 368 

Bayside, CA 95524 

Greg King (707)826-1621/9557 

Bill Devall (707)822-8136 

SONORA EF! 

Ron French 
16709 Estralita Dr. 

Sonora, CA 95370 
(209) 586-6439 

URIAH EF! 

Sequoia/Gary & Bette Ball 
POB 1415 
Ukiah, CA 95482 
(707)468-1660/468-1355 

South Humboldt EF! 

Darryl Cherney 
c/o POB 34 
Garberville, CA 95440 
(707)923-2931/2913 


SAN DIEGO EARTH FIRST! 
Van Clothier 
POB 674 

Del Mar, CA 92014 
(619)481-6784 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY EF! * 
Karen Pickett 
POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

SANTA BARBARA EF! 

Tom Dudley 
POB 14124 

Santa Barbara, CA 93107 
(805)968-0128, 9614203 (W) 

Isla Vista EF! 

6639 Abrego 
Goleta, CA 93117 
(805) 685-0183 

SANTA CRUZ EF! * 

Karen DeBraal 
POB 344 

Santa Cruz, CA 95061 
(408)335-7768 

YOSEMITE EF! 

Tom Skeele 
POB 272 

Yosemite, CA 95389 
(209)379-2801 
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COLORADO EARTH FIRST! * 

TEXAS EARTH FIRST! * 

PAN 

Walkabout Newsletter 

Christi Stevens 

c/o 1507 Edgevale Rd 

Box 1166 

POB 7292 

Fort Pierce, FL 34982 

Boulder, CO 80306 

University Station 

Austin, TX 78713 

(305)466-0833 

Eric Hoile 

(512) 320-0413 

IDAHO 

1126 James Canyon Dr. 


Kay Morris 

Boulder, CO 80302 

East Texas EF! 

809 Ranch Road 

(303)442-5518 

Redwolf & Sassafras 

Boise, ID 83702 


Rt 3, Box 113 

(208)345-5718 

CSU Earth First! 

Cleveland, TX 77327 


Box 708 

(713)592-7664 

ILLINOIS 

LSC CSU 


EF! Edwardsville 

Ft. Collins, CO 80523 

VERMONT EARTH FIRST! 

Ramin & Sarah 

Erik Sohlberg 

132 Helen 

Colorado Springs EF! 

RR1, Box 80-A 

Collinsville, IL 62234 

c/o Canis Latrans 

East Corinth, VT 05040 


POB 15925 

(802)439-6266 

INDIANA 

Colorado Springs, CO 80935 


Marijean Stephenson 

(719) 597-1107 

VIRGINIA/DC EARTH FIRST! 

3415 Stone Road 


Robert F. Mueller 

Marion, IN 46953 

CONNECTICUT EARTH FIRST! 

Rt. 1 Box 250 

(317)674-5670 

Connecticut College EF! 

Staunton, VA 24401 


Bruce Mac Laren & Sam Luebke 

(703)885-6983 

Jenifer Traas 

Box 970 


POB 7002 

Connecticut College 

Celeste Kennedy * 

T^rre Haute, IN 47802 

New London, CT 06320 

POB 64 

(812)232-6259 

(203)447-7627 

Virginia Beach, VA 23458 



(804) 496-2867 

IOWA 

Connecticut Valley EF! 


John Christensen 

POB 324 


RR1 

Rowe, MA 01367 

WASHINGTON EARTH FIRST! 
GROUPS 

Storm Lake, I A 50588 

FLORIDA EARTH FIRST! * 


MARYLAND 

Reed & Myra Noss 

Blue Mountain EF! 

Leonard J. Kerpelman 

6820 SW 78th St. 

Jed Smith & Hugh Glass 

2403 W. Rogers 

Gainesville, FL 32608 

POB 248 

Baltimore, MD 21209 

(904)372-6255 

College Place, WA 99324 

(301)367-8855 


NEW YORK 
Gary Bennett 
127 Vassar St 
Rochester, NY 14607 

(716) 461-0797 

OHIO 
John Katko 
41953 Adelbert 
Elyria, OH 44035 
(216)324-7522 

Craegh Limpach 
161 Courtland 
Elyria, OH 44035 
(216)366-9821 

Robert & Linda Wheeler 
2213 East Mason Rd. 
Milan, OH 44846 
(419) 4994181 

OKLAHOMA 
Todd Kirk 

1536 N. Kingston PI. 
Tulsa, OK 74115 
(918) 834-0771 

PENNSYLVANIA 
John McFarland 
POB 179 

Pt. Pleasant, PA 18950 

David Hafer 
c/o Otzinachson 
POB 65 

Lewisburg, PA 17837 

(717) 523-3107 


HAWAII EARTH FIRST! 

Paul Faulstich 
EWC Box 1265 
1777 East-West Rd 
Honolulu, HI 96848 
(808)955-3108 

MAINE EARTH FIRST! 

Gary Lawless 
Gulf of Maine Rooks 
61 Main St. 

Brunswick, ME 04011 
(207)729-5083 

MIDWEST HEADWATERS EF! * 
Hank Bruse 
KA9TIF (short wave) 

235 Travis Drive 
Wisconsin Rapids, WI 54494 
(715)423-5636 

Chicago Earth First! * 

POB 6424 
Evanston, IL 60204 
(312) 281-0599 - Gina 

Paul Rechten 
7405 Shields Rd. 

Harvard, IL 60033 
(815)943-4178 

Twin Cities EF! 

213 W. 26th Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55404 
(612)879-0630 

MISSOURI EARTH FIRST! 

The Gateway EF! Tribe 
POB 1961 

St. Louis, MO 63111 
(314)752-5011 

Big River EF! 

POB 754 

High Ridge, MO 63049 
(314 ) 343-7756/285-3449 

MONTANA EARTH FIRST! * 
Yellowstone EF! 

Randall Restless 
Box 6151 

Bozeman, MT 59715 
(406)587-3356 

Wild Rockies EF! 

Jake Jagoff 
834 Sherwood 
Missoula, MT 59802 
(406)549-24 85(h) 

(406)243-6273(w) 

Jim Field 
POB 4784 

Missoula, MT 59806 
(406)549-6082 

NEW HAMPSHIRE EF! * 

Daniel Mackay 
POB 865 

Lincoln, NH 03251 
(603)745-3373 

NEW MEXICO EARTH FIRST! 

Brad Lagorio * 

2405 Meadow Rd SW 
Albuquerque, NM 87105 
(505)873-0299 

Ron Mitchell 
Route 14 Box 257B 
Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505)473-4203 

Rich Ryan 
456 Amado St. 

Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505)984-1097 

Claire Cochran 
POB 1184 

Rancho de Taos, NM 87557 
(505)758-9397 

NEW YORK EARTH FIRST! 
Long Island EF! 

Box 2036 

Setauket, NY 11733 
(516)862-9450 

New York City EF! 

POB 20488 

Tompkins Square Station 
New York City, NY 10009 
(212)420-0621 

OHIO VALLEY EF! 

c/o Brian & Theresa Hagemann 

727 ML King Jr Dr #502 West 

Cincinnati, OH 45220 

(513)961-3660 

OREGON EARTH FIRST! 

POB 1437 
Merlin, OR 97532 

Portland EF! 

POB 13765 
Portland, OR 97213 

S. Willamette EF! 

Barry Geiken 
POB 3499 
Eugene, OR 97403 
(503) 998-6890 


Columbia Plateau EF! 

Brian Barry 
913 S. 41st #17 
Yakima, WA 98908 
(509)965-2241 

Okanogan Highlands EF! 

POB 361 

Republic, WA 99166 

Olympia EF! 

POB 10147 
Olympia, WA 98502 

Olympic Peninsula EF! 

Robin McMillan 
POB 368 

Port Townsend, WA 98368 

Seattle EF! 

George Draffan 
POB 95316 
Seattle, WA 98145 

Shuksan EF! 

David Helm 
POB 1731 

Femdale, WA 98248 

Southwestern WA EF! 

Boxholder #893 
3203 SE Woodstock Blvd. 

Portland, OR 97202 

WASHINGTON EARTH FIRST! * 

Mitch Freedman 
POB 2962 

Bellingham, WA 98227 
(206)734-6419 

LOCAL CONTACTS 

ARIZONA 
Gristle 
POB 1525 
Prescott, AZ 86302 

ARKANSAS 
Jerry Price 
Rt. 2 

Pettigrew, AR 72757 
(501)521-7799 

CALIFORNIA 
Dakota Sid Cliffonl 
15440 St. Hwy 174 
Grass Valley, CA 95945 
(916)273-7186 

UC Santa Cruz 
Rob & Kim Burton 
H-17 Koshland Way 
Santa Cruz, CA 95064 
(408)425-1383 

Chuck Youmans 
3501 Prefumo Canyon Road 
San Luis Obispo, CA 93401 
(805) 544-5532 

Dennis P. Davie 
POB 943 

San Rafael, CA 94915-0943 
(415) 457-6630 

Hal Fiore 
M-5 Orchard Park 
Davis, CA 95616 
(916) 756-8937 

Rick Bemardi 
POB 20803 
San Jose, CA 95160 
(408) 927-0274 

C.T. White 

3570 Williams Pond Lane 
Loomis, CA 95650 
(916) 652-9056 

COLORADO 
Scott Sal a 
1141 Emerson St. 

Denver, CO 80218 
(303) 831-6093 

CONNECTICUT 
Mary Lou Sapone 
POB 3355 

Danbury, CT 06813-3355 

Larry Block 
151 Paul Place 
Fairfield, CT 06430 
(203)254-3646 

DELAWARE/MARYLAND 
Greg DeCowsky 
Campaign Against 
Ocean Waste Disposal 
POB 831 

Newark, DE 19715-0831 
(301)275-8091 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
David J. Intirone 
POB 44330 

Washington, DC 20026-4330 
( 202)547- 1 196( w )/544-5467(h) 

FLORIDA 

Black Rhino Vegetarian Soc. 

MaVynee O. Betsch 
Rt 3, Box 292 

American Beach, FL 32034 

Y 


Western Maryland 

Antoinette Dwinga 

Dale England 

842 Library Ave. 

814 Stewart Ave #2 

Carnegie, PA 15106 

Cumberland, MD 21502 

(412)279-8911 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Scott Hilliard 

Atticus Finch 

RD #2 Box 416 

36 Howard St. #2 

Cambridge, MA 02139 

Homer City, PA 15748 

(617) 876-6640 

TENNESSEE 

Jeff & Kim Turner 

MICHIGAN 

1726 Forest Ave. 

Mary Miceli 

Knoxville, TN 37916 

Oakland University 

128 W. Hopkins 

(615)522-8521 

Pontiac, MI 48055 

VERMONT 

(313)332-9426 

Pete Tinsman 

Elmore, VT 05657 

MISSOURI 

Sue Skidmore 

(802) 888-7630 

1364 S. Plaza 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Springfield, MO 65804 

Freebird Creations 

(417)882-2947 

POB 8307 

Cruz Bay, St. John, U.S.V.I. 00831 

Laurie Britz 

1258 Whitehawk 

(809) 776-7512 

O’Fallon, MO 63366 

WASHINGTON 

(314)281-3952 

US Friends of the Wolf 

USNW Support Office 

Herb Simon 

Carl Schwamberger 

POB 3 

3517 1/2 #7 Fremont Ave N 

Holden, MO 64040 
(816) 732-6400 (w) 

Seattle, WA 98103 

(816) 331-9410 (h) 

WYOMING 

Magpie 

655 N Cedar 

Laramie, WY 82070 
(307)745-4484 


USUAL DISGUSTING PLEA 
FOR MONEY 

The Earth First! movement runs on 
your financial support. We don’t need 
as much as other groups since we are 
grassroots, volunteer, decentralized and 
have low overhead. Moreover, you get 
to select where your hard-earned money 
goes. Don’t send your contributions to 
this newspaper, send them directly to 
one of these hard working groups: 

*Earth First! Foundation, POB 50681, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

(contributions to the Foundation are 
tax-deductible) 

♦Arizona Earth First!, POB 3412, 
Tucson, AZ 85722 

♦Bay Area Earth First!, POB 83, 
Canyon, CA 94516 

♦EF! Biodiversity Project, Jasper 
Carlton, 2365 Willard Road, Parkersburg, 
WV 26101-9269 (Contributions to the 
EF! Foundation earmarked for the 
Biodiversity Project are tax- 
deductible.) 

*Colorado Earth First!, Box 1166, 
Boulder, CO 80306 
♦Florida Earth First!, 6820 SW 78th 
St., Gainesville, FL 32608 
*Grazing Task Force, POB 5784, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

♦Humboldt County Earth First!, 
POB 34, Garberville, CA 95440 
♦Los Angeles Earth First!, POB 4381, 
North Hollywood, CA 91607 
*Midwest Headwaters Earth First!, 
POB 516, Stevens Point, WI 54481 
♦Montana Earth First!, Box 6151, 
Bozeman, MT 59715 
♦New Mexico Earth First!, 456 Amado 
St, Santa Fe, NM 87501 
*Nomadic Action Group, POB 210, 
Canyon, CA 94516 

♦Oregon Earth First!, POB 1437, 
Merlin, OR 97532 

♦PAW (Preserve Appalachian 
Wilderness), RR 1, Box 530, North 
Stratford, NH 03590 
♦Portland Earth First!, POB 13765, 
Portland, OR 97213 
♦Santa Cruz Earth First!, POB 344, 
Santa Cruz, CA95061 
♦Texas Earth First!, POB 7292, 
University Station, Austin, TX 78713 
♦Washington Earth First!, POB 2962, 
Bellingham, WA 98227 
♦Wolf Action Network, HCR 79, POB 
1046, Crowley Reservoir, CA 93546 
This fundraising appeal is placed as a 
service to the Earth First! movement. 
THANK YOU for your support! 




*EARTH FIRST! WILD WOLF 
TOUR. This fall, a lone howl goes up over 
the Northwest again, a call for a gathering 
of the tribes, a call to action. Lone Wolf 
Circles launches the EF! Wild Wolf Tour 
at the California Rendezvous, tours Oregon 
and Washington in October, then northern 
California through mid-December. The 
concert-rallies will focus on wolf issues, 
and will include slides and handouts. 
Money raised will benefit the Wolf Action 
Network and the EF! Wolf Action Group 
(WAG!) attempts to once again halt the 
wolf kill in northern British Columbia, in 
addition to pertinent campaigns such as 
blocking the rape of the Kalmiopsis. As 
in past tours, Wolf will be helped by 
talented volunteer musicians lending the 
power of rhythm to his words - words 
that excite awareness and incite resis- 
tance. This time, however, there will be 
more emphasis on participation and 
dance! Hot bands will include the relevant 
reggae of Rootstock and Clan Dyken (see 
review this issue), with other performers 
encouraged to write us about playing. 
Please contact us if you will help by booking 
or promoting a show, performing, or or- 
ganizing an action to follow. In Oregon 
call 503-846-6055; in California, Mark 
Dyken, 209-754-1350; in Washington call 
local contact numbers. And write, ASAP: 
Lone Wolf Circles, POB 652, Reserve, NM 
87830. 



REO? V 

A MESSAGE FOR 
THE BREEDERS 

In shocking hot pink! 
$1 for roll of 10. 
Proceeds to EF! 

Box 2855 

Oakland, CA 94609 


ROUND RIVER RENDEZVOUS 
T-SHIRTS 


^ s fl (ISRtAW! 


A touching story by Mavis Muller with 
illustrations by Christopher Kent. 
This tale was written for children, to.cultivate 
the deep ecology ethic of spirited people who 
magically become the wilderness in defense of 
itself; and written for adults to remind them 
that when believing souls unite to challenge the 
destroyers, miracles can happen. 

To order this book, please send a $5 check 
or money order to Zanamontana, P.O. 
Box 1520, Homer, Alaska 99603. 



5 color on light blue 
1 00% cotton 
M, L, and XL only 

$ 1 0 ppd — send check to 
Okanogan Highlands EF! 
BOX 361 

Republic, WA 99166 




EARTH FIRST! 


We have a limited 
number of 6-color 
100% cotton shirts 
featuring Canyon 
Frog’s stunning 
portrait of the USFS 
at work This outra- 
geous artwork was 
originally developed 
for the Nat’l Day of 
Outrage against the 
Forest Service. 

$11. postpaid 
to: 

"Freddy Shirr, 
P.O. Box210 
Canyon, Calif. 

All proceeds go to 
funding freddy fighters 
via the EF! Direct 
Action Fund- 
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FROM THE GARDEN TO THE ROUNDUP 


by Jasper Carlton 

Now the serpent was more subtil than 
any beast of the field which the Lord God 
had made. . . . 

And the Lord God said unto the woman, 
What is this that thou has done? And the 
woman said, The serpent beguiled me, 
and I did eat. 

And the Lord God said unto the serpent, 
Because thou hast done this, thou art 
cursed above all cattle, and above every 
beast of the field; upon thy belly shalt 
thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the 
days of thy life. 

—Genesis 3:1, 3:13-14; King James 
Version 

The Paynes Prairie State Preserve lies 
a few miles south of Gainesville in north- 
central Florida. It is a unique biological 
treasure and historically has been prime 
habitat for reptiles. It was established to 
protect the native flora and fauna of the 
area. 

But our society’s best intentions, laws, 
and morality were thrown to the wind on 
Memorial Day weekend, 1987. As tourists 
and Floridians drove down Interstate 
Highway 75 and state road 441, both of 
which cut directly across Paynes Prairie, 
many species of snakes in the preserve 
were beginning a mass movement. Biolo- 
gists are unsure what stimulates these 
simultaneous movements among different 
species outside of the pre- and post- 
denning periods. 

As the snakes moved across 1-75, many 
were run over by vehicles. Some drivers 
intentionally swerved to hit the snakes. 
But the worst carnage occurred in a rest 
area for southbound traffic, adjoining the 
preserve. The rest area had been located 
by the state Department of Transportation 
in one of the snakes’ important movement 
areas. One of the first snake sightings was 
by a boy on a family picnic. The boy 
pointed the snake out to a maintenance 
worker, who immediately killed it with a 
shovel. The slaughter had begun! 

Snakes soon became unwelcome visitors 
among the travelers who stopped at the 
rest area. The sheriffs office and the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission were called. A Gainesville Sun 
article described one of the State Game 
and Fish officers as “the hatchet man of 
the operation who would catch them with 
a snake holder and cut their heads off with 
a machete.” Non-poisonous and poisonous 
snakes alike were killed and no attempt 
was made to merely prod them back into 
the preserve. This, despite the fact that 
the great majority of snakes do not bite 
people, and even go out of their way to 
avoid them if given a chance. 

A highway patrol trooper encouraged 
people to pull into the rest area “if they 
wanted a rattlesnake skin.” A rest area 
attendant was quoted as saying, “If it’s 
got a mouth, it’ll bite. And even if it isn’t 
poisonous, I’d probably swell up.” 

In a two-day period, at least 50 snakes 
were intentionally killed! Supposedly, 
most were poisonous Water Moccasins, 
but no species inventory was taken. Many 
were left along the road for tourists to 
gawk at, take home, or for the Florida 
Department of Transportation to pick up. 


The Gainesville Sun article was accom- 
panied by a dramatic picture of the proud 
state maintenance worker with his shovel 
in one hand and a large dead Nerodia fas- 
ciata [though he did not acknowledge it as 
such], a harmless Florida Banded Water 
Snake, in the other. The article clearly 
encouraged the slaughter of snakes. 

Local herpetologists later pointed out 
that the snakes’ fatal encounters with 
humans could have been prevented by 
simply adding a length of one-half inch 
hardware cloth at ground level to a height 
of 30 inches, to the existing border fence 
at the rest stop. Even this minimal pre- 
caution would have been unnecessary if, 
when 1-75 was constructed a few years 
ago, it had been routed around the Paynes 
Prairie Preserve — or if it had not been 
built at all. 

What is particularly distressing about 
this tragedy is the fact that state fish and 
wildlife officials led the slaughter. The 
values and legal mandate of a natural pre- 
serve were forgotten. Biological facts 
about the snakes were distorted. Indeed, 
the killing demonstrated once again that 
snakes are among the most persecuted 
animals in the world. 

Vehicles on highways are a significant 
cause of death for wildlife in general and 
reptiles in particular. Highways in Florida 
probably kill more snakes than those in 
any other state since Florida is home to 
the greatest variety of snakes in the coun- 
try and has one of the fastest growing 
human populations. 

No “death highway” in the US can hold 
a candle to the east-west corridor in south- 
ern Florida, known as “Alligator Alley,” 
that cuts through one of the most unique 
wetland ecosystems in the world — the 
Everglades. No other natural ecosystem 
in the United States has such diversity 
of flora, fauna, and marine life. It provides 
habitat for almost one-half of all federally 
listed Endangered Species. The 80 mile 
section of highway through it has already 
killed tens of thousands of reptiles and 
enough Florida Panthers so that the last 
remaining subspecies of Mountain Lion 
in the eastern US will probably never re- 
bound to a viable, naturally reproducing 
population. It now hovers on the brink of 
extinction as the Everglades Ecosystem 
continues to shrink. The major factors 
limiting reptile populations in the 
Everglades are the human manipulation 
of the hydrologic cycle and destruction of 
natural cover. 

But a simple two lane death highway 
did not satisfy the desires of developers 
and the tourist industry of southern 
Florida. An extension of the divided in- 
terstate superhighway, 1-75, is now under 
construction along the entire route of Al- 
ligator Alley. Upon careful review of the 
environmental planning process and en- 
vironmental impact statement (EIS) for 
this new highway, the Earth First! Biodi- 
versity Project found the planning to be 
lacking in meaningful consideration for 
the needs of less known, rare, and En- 
dangered species of plants and animals. 
We mounted a legal effort to stop the high- 
way, but we were too late in the planning 
process to win the case. 

Many rare and imperiled snakes will be 
at even greater risk once the new 1-75 


Alligator Alley is completed. The Eastern 
Indigo ( Drymachon corais), the largest 
snake in North America, and a federally 
listed Threatened Species, should be re- 
classified as Endangered due to its declin- 
ing numbers and threats to its limited re- 
maining habitat. Other rare and sensitive 
snake species in the Everglades include 
the Eastern Coachwhip Snake (Mas- 
ticophis flagellum), Scarlet Kingsnake 
(Lampropeltis triangulum), Florida 
Scarlet Snake ( Cemophora coccinea), 
Florida Kmgsnake ( Lampropeltis 
getulus), Southern Ringneck Snake 
( Diadopis punctatus), Yellow Rat Snake 
( Elaphe obsolata), and the Eastern Hog- 
nose Snake (Heterodonplatyrhinos). The 
fences along the new 1-75 that are sup- 
posed to keep larger wildlife species off 
the distressway will not adequately pro- 
tect the snakes. Once again, our society 
is willing to make “compromises” for some 
large, popular mega-mammals, but not 
unknown micro-fauna, and in particular 
NOT SNAKES! 

The EF! Biodiversity Project has 
warned both the Federal Highway Admin- 
istration and the Florida State Depart- 
ment of Transportation that any con- 
firmed mortality to any of these imperiled 
species of snakes as a result of the con- 
struction and operation of 1-75 Alligator 
Alley could prompt additional legal action, 
with results perhaps including restric- 
tions on the use, or closure of the new 
highway. 

SNAKES UNDER THE 
ENDANGERED SPECIES ACT 

Under the federal Endangered Species 
Act, the US Fish and Wildlife Service 
(FWS) has given snakes only a veneer of 
habitat protection. The FWS has been 
loath to list snake species under the Act; 
the lack of current information on the 
status and distribution of snake species 
is a major problem in the listing process. 

Within the contiguous United States 
only one species, the San Francisco Gar- 
ter Snake ( Thamnophis sirtalis tet- 
rataemia) is listed as federally En- 
dangered and only four are presently 
listed as Threatened. These four are the 
New Mexican Ridgenose Rattlesnake 
(Crotalus willardi obscurus), Atlantic 
Salt Marsh Snake ( Nerodia fasciata 
taeniata), Concho Water Snake ( Nerodia 
karteri paucimaculate) , and Eastern In- 
digo Snake ( Drymarchon corais couperi). 
(The US list also includes the Puerto Rico 
Boa, Endangered; Virgin Islands Tree 
Boa, Endangered; and Mona Boa, a 
Threatened subspecies in Puerto Rico.) 
Of the five snakes found in the contiguous 
US that are federally listed under the En- 
dangered Species Act, NONE enjoy pro- 
tected Critical Habitat designation. Peti- 
tions for the formal listing of many other 
species have apparently been put “on the 
back burner” due to lack of field research 
data and lack of support from the public 
and the “silver spoon” mainstream conser- 
vation organizations. The ugly hand of 
political bio-bigotry once again interferes 
with what was supposed to be a strong 
biological protection act. 

As mentioned, the large, lustrous, blue- 
backed Eastern Indigo Snake of Florida 
should be reclassified as Endangered. It 


historically inhabited Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and South Carolina, 
but is now relegated to a minute portion 
of its original range and is vanishing in 
the wild due to commercial over-collect- 
ing, habitat destruction, and the gassing 
of Gopher Tortoise burrows - the Eastern 
Indigo’s preferred retreat - by tortoise 
hunters. 

CONCHO WATER SNAKE 

Another Threatened Species, the Con- 
cho Water Snake, has been the subject of 
heated controversy in Texas. Texas Earth 
First!, the EF! Biodiversity Project, and 
EF! musicians and poets have worked di- 
ligently to ensure the survival of viable 
Concho populations in the wild. Sadly, we 
are losing this battle. 

The rare Concho Water Snake was fi- 
nally listed as a federally Threatened 
Species on September 3, 1986. Many ac- 
tivists and herpetologists believe that the 
listing of the Concho was contingent on 
prior (and illegal) approval of Stacy Dam, 
reservoir, and pump station on the Col- 
orado River in west-central Texas. This 
will dam the Colorado River downstream 
from the confluence of the Concho River, 
inundating 46 river miles along the two 
rivers. It would create a reservoir of 
19,200 surface acres. Supposedly, this 
water is needed by Abilene, San Angelo, 
and other cities in west Texas. Critical 
Habitat, proposed for the Concho on Jan- 
uary 22, 1986, was deferred (another ad- 
ministrative tactic used to get around the 
ESA), until the economic data on the im- 
pact of the proposal could be gathered 
and assessed. The highest concentrations 
of Conchos are around the confluence of 
the Colorado and Concho Rivers. 

The vulnerable juvenile Conchos re- 
quire rocky or gravelly areas adjacent to 
shallow water flowing over rocky shoals 
or riffles, and including a large percentage 
of flat rocks under which they hide for 
thermal regulation and protective cover. 
Adult snakes utilize shallows, pools be- 
neath overhanging woody vegetation and 
rocky shorelines. No viable population of 
Concho Water Snakes, either adult or 
juvenile, has ever been found in any Con- 
cho or Colorado River reservoir! And yet 
. . . Stacy Dam is now under construction! 

How could this happen? Why wasn’t the 
whole politically skewed process chal- 
lenged in court? How could the US Fish 
and Wildlife Service, US Army Corps of 
Engineers, and a few powerful politicians 
in Texas write-off almost any possibility 
for healthy populations of a species feder- 
ally protected under the Endangered 
Species Act? The answer, not surpris- 
ingly, is that politics and economics inter- 
fered with the biological planning process 
of the Act. 

The initial planning process for the pro- 
posed Stacy Dam in Texas was monitored 
by an “Endangered Species Coalition” 
comprised of most of the mainstream na- 
tional conservation groups. Despite the 
overwhelming evidence of political inter- 
ference, the distortion of biological data, 
the severe impact of the dam on the Con- 
cho Water Snake, and the strong objec- 
tions of a few of its individual members, 
the “coalition” decided not to challenge 
the legality of the Stacy Dam Project. One 
wonders what would have happened had 
it not been the welfare of a Threatened 
snake that was imperiled. What if it had 
been a Bald Eagle or Whooping Crane? 

In the late summer of 1987, the newly 
formed EF! Biodiversity Project had to 
threaten the Corps of Engineers with a 
Freedom of Information Act lawsuit be- 
fore it could obtain the necessary back- 
ground planning and biological informa- 
tion for the proposed dam project. By the 
time the information was analyzed, appro- 
val for the project had been granted, per- 
mits issued, and mitigation measures put 
into effect. Our objections were ignored, 
and the project has gone forward. 

But this worst case scenario worsened. 
In December of last year, Frank Dunkle, 
director of the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
announced that mitigation efforts to pro- 
tect the Concho Water Snake while allow- 
ing construction to proceed, should be 
made “at the lowest possible cost” to the 
Colorado River Municipal Water District. 
The attempted reneging of legally binding 
mitigation measures pursuant to Section 
7 consultations under the ESA was based, 
according to Dunkle, on the discovery of 
a larger population of Conchos than had 
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originally been estimated. The Biodiver- 
sity Project has not seen any scientifically 
reliable field data to substantiate this 
claim and beleives that the discovery of 
additional Conchos in sub-optimal habitat 
does not constitute reason for optimism. 
We are continuing to monitor the applica- 
tion of mitigation measures and Concho 
population census field data. 

RIDGENOSE RATTLESNAKE 

The only federally listed rattlesnake 
under the ESA is the “threatened” New 
Mexico Ridgenose Rattlesnake, Crotalus 
willardi obscurus. Considering its very 
restricted range and low population, it to 
should be up- graded to “endangered 
status.” 

The Ridgenose is known to exist in the 
Animas Mountains of southwestern New 
Mexico and Sierra San Luis, Chihuahua, 
Mexico. There is some taxonomic disag- 
reement among biologists concerning sub- 
species that may still exist in other areas 
of the Southwest. Its habitat is typically 
pine-oak woodland at elevations between 
5300 and 9000 feet. The Ridgenose is iden- 
tified by the tip of its snout and a prom- 
inent ridge along the upper edge of the 
snout. 

Over-collection and destruction of its 
habitat has relegated this small rattle- 
snake to an area in the US probably no 
larger than two square miles in the 
Animas Mountains. Only about 6.5 square 
miles of additional suitable habitat are 
available in the same area. Excessive cat- 
tle grazing in the Animas Mountains may 
have contributed to the species’ decline. 
Mining, particularly by Tenneco, and fu- 
ture harvesting of wood could further 
push the species toward extinction. 

Crotalus willardi obscurus was listed 
as an endangered species in the state of 
New Mexico in 1975, and federally listed 
as a Threatened Species in 1978. Unfortu- 
nately, all of the occupied US habitat of 
the Ridgenose Rattlesnake is in private 
hands. The Animas Mountains and other 
lands of the Gray/Pruett- Wray Cattle 
company were sold to American Breco, a 
California- based corporation, in 1982. 
American Breco has been unwilling to 
enter into any formal cooperative agree- 
ment with either the New Mexico Depart- 
ment of Game and Fish or the US Fish 
and Wildlife Service to ensure the long- 
tenn protection of Ridgenose habitat. For 
this rapidly disappearing snake, and for 
the reintroduction of the Mexican Wolf, 
it is imperative that the Animas Moun- 
tains be purchased and managed as a Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge by the FWS. 

The Ridgenose Rattlesnake is one of 
the species on the Endangered Species 
List that probably will never be recovered 
or delisted. Additional suitable historical 
sites for possible reintroduction are un- 
known. Since a large, private landholding 
is involved, enforcement agencies are not 
in a position to ensure that illegal killings, 
harassment, collecting and habitat de- 
struction do not occur. An agreement with 
the Republic of Mexico has not been se- 
cured. As the species becomes even rarer, 
it becomes even more sought after by un- 
scrupulous collectors. 

It is an old sad story destined to repeat 
itself again and again. As a society, we 
waited too long to act, and allowed the 
destruction of the species’ last habitat. Al- 
ready, the “management emphasis” for 
the Ridgenose is beginning to stress the 
establishment of multiple captive breed- 
ing populations - a final desperate at- 
tempt to salvage an infinitesimal frag- 
ment of Nature’s genetic richness. Earth 
First! demands that we establish the 
Animas Mountains as a biological pre- 
serve and keep humans out! 

RATTLESNAKE ROUNDUPS 

Each year in the United States, over a 
dozen well publicized rattlesnake round- 
ups occur. They are savage, ecologically 
destructive, money-making tourist attrac- 
tions. Rattlesnake roundups were origi- 
nally organized by ranchers and farmers 
in an ill-conceived effort to eliminate the 
supposed abundance of rattlesnakes that 
troubled them and their livestock. Snake 
roundups today, however, are principally 
held for commercial, “charitable,” and 
publicity reasons in small towns. Roundup 
promoters describe these events as “edu- 
cational forums” to teach children about 
the dangers of poisonous snakes. 

Money and trophies are awarded to 


those individuals bringing in the most 
pounds, highest numbers, and largest 
sizes of rattlesnakes. Rattlesnake hunters 
(rustlers) are further rewarded by being 
paid about $2.50 per pound of live rattle- 
snakes collected. Some of the live snakes 
are sold to venom laboratories. 

Rattlesnake hunting usually takes place 
in late fall or early spring when snakes 
are slow and sluggish in their communal 
dens. The most successful hunters use a 
pressurized spray can filled with gasoline 
with an attached 10 foot piece of copper 
tubing on the end. The gasoline is sprayed 
deep into holes and rocky crevices in the 
ground which may serve as rattlesnake 
dens. The purpose is to cause the snakes 
to flee and capture them alive, but many 
are either killed immediately by the gas 
fumes or when their delicate spines are 
broken as they are lifted with metal tongs. 

No one seems to care that other animals 
also inhabit the holes and crevices that 
serve as rattlesnake dens. Other reptiles 
and amphibians, some of which are state 
or federally protected, are inadvertently 
killed. Gopher Tortoises, Ringtails, Kit 
Foxes, Burrowing Owls, rabbits, mice, 
and skunks are also occasional victims. 
Since most rattlesnake roundups now only 
“count” live Western Diamondback Rattle- 
snakes, other species that are encoun- 
tered are usually killed and discarded or 
sold in the very loosely controlled trade 
in rattlesnake parts. Also, gasoline 
poisons the soil, killing plants, and may 
seep into the ground water. 

Rattlesnakes are captured alive and 
taken to roundups in canvas sacks, 
wooden boxes, or garbage cans. As snakes 
have become scarcer in recent years, the 
collecting has occurred in larger and 
larger areas and often weeks prior to the 
roundups. The snakes are usually dep- 
rived of food and water during this period; 
and since, they have been in their dens 
all winter without eating, they are already 
in a weak physical condition, and react 
slowly in the cool springtime tempera- 
tures. 

The roundups feature a vast assortment 
of cruel contests. Prior to being handled, 
the neck vertebrae of many snakes are 
inadvertently broken when they are pin- 
ned to prevent them from striking. At 
some bagging contests, contestants dis- 
play their bravado by trying to stuff the 
most live snakes in a burlap bag; snakes 
are dumped into arenas, teased into strik- 
ing, dragged around and finally beheaded. 
Some are skinned; some are later eaten 
by people in the crowds. 

This year’s effective spring protest of 
the Jaycee sponsored Taylor, Texas, rattle- 
snake roundup by Texas Earth First! 
utilized a large banner that summed up 
the reality of the event: ANIMAL 
SLAUGHTER IS NO WAY TO RUN A 
CHARITY! But, in Taylor and Sweetwa- 
ter, Texas, repulsion trumps charity, and 
the snakes become monsters to be slain. 
Roundup spectators may be offered the 
opportunity to chop off a rattlesnake head 
for a price, or to trample a serpent in a 
contest to determine the fewest stomps 
needed to kill one. Meanwhile, macho cow- 
boys demonstrate their “death-defying” 
snake handling and venom milking skills. 

Sweetwater boasts the “World’s 
Largest Rattlesnake Roundup.” It has 
been held annually since 1958 on the sec- 
ond weekend in March at the Nolan 
County “Coliseum.” Its organizers brag 
that the event has killed over 90 tons of 
Western Diamondback Rattlesnakes. A 
Sweetwater Jaycees Roundup brochure 
says that “over the past 5 years the Roun- 
dup has averaged over 12,000 pounds of 
live rattlesnakes per year and 30,000 vis- 
itors annually.” 

No environmental assessments are pre- 
pared to record the thousands of wild ani- 
mals killed each year. Snakes are brought 
in from throughout Texas and surround- 
ing states, thus the impact area is much 
greater than west-central Texas. No 
studies have been conducted to ascertain 
how serious is the disruption in predator/ 
prey ratios resulting from such events. 

Many snake dens in Texas historically 
held hundreds of snakes at a time each 
winter. Field reports from herpetological 
societies during the past few years, how- 
ever, indicate that the best denning sites 
now rarely contain more than a few dozen 
snakes. Countless dens have been made 
uninhabitable. The natural environment 
of which these reptiles are a part is being 


seriously impaired. The mice, rats, rab- 
bits, and other small animals that consti- 
tute the prey base of the Western 
Diamondback Rattlesnake will increase 
for a while. Ranchers and farmers will 
then rearm themselves with a vast array 
of chemical pesticides, the application of 
which will farther degrade delicate biosys- 
tems. These local roundups may eventu- 
ally die out as snakes become extremely 
scarce, but the price of the species lost 
must not be tolerated. 

Besides allowing these roundups to 
take place, the state fish and wildlife agen- 
cies in Texas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico 
(the major offending states), have failed 
to prepare adequate environmental im- 
pact assessments of these events or 
develop rattlesnake management plans. 
No one really knows the severity of de- 
clines in rattlesnake populations, how the 
reproduction success of snakes has been 
affected, or the extent of habitat destruc- 
tion. 

This year, Earth First! began its cam- 
paign to end rattlesnake roundups. The 
EF! Biodiversity Project is working with 
local EF! groups, herpetological societies 
and other reptile advocacy organizations 
to challenge these events. The Sweetwa- 
ter roundup, being the largest, tops our 
list. Snake roundups in Taylor, Texas; 
Mangum, Oklahoma; and Alamagordo, 
New Mexico, will also receive priority at- 
tention. 

EF! wishes to see these events trans- 
formed into positive celebrations for 
snakes - events that would educate people 
about the true ecology, wonder, and un- 
iqueness of snakes. The EF! Biodiversity 
Project has made this suggestion in writ- 
ing to the Chambers of Commerce, trad- 
ing houses, and local Jaycee groups that 
annually sponsor these events in the 
above mentioned states. It will assist 
those sponsors who are receptive to this 
new approach in developing educational 
materials and celebration events. 

A comprehensive legal feasibility study 
is being prepared to determine the degree 
to which local, state, and federal conser- 
vation laws are being violated by rattle- 
snake roundups. Initial results indicate 
that both state and federally protected 
species may have already been illegally 
impacted. As biologically sound legal po- 
sitions are developed, the sponsors, 
municipalities, as well as the state man- 
agement agencies involved will be for- 
mally advised that future roundups will 
be subject to litigation and possible clo- 
sure by court order. In addition, various 
EF! groups are planning innovative ac- 
tions to foster greater national awareness 
of these atrocities. 

SNAKE ECOLOGY 

Snakes were the first vertebrates to be 
successful on land and have been present 
on Earth for at least 80 million years 
(upper Cretaceous period). Scientists 
have identified over 2700 species of snakes 
world-wide. Snakes occupy every conti- 
nent except Antarctica and almost every 
ecological niche, though they are most 
abundant and diverse in warmer climates. 

The most common snakes in the US are 
the rat snakes ( Elaphe ), racers (Coluber), 
water snakes (Natrix), and green snakes 
(Ophleodrys). The eastern US has more 
species of water snakes and a greater vari- 
ety of snakes in general, while garter 
snakes are more prevalent in the western 
part of the country. 

Of the 11 families of snakes (order 
Squamata, suborder Serpentes), 5 are 
represented in the United States and 


Canada. Only 19 of the 115 species of 
snakes found north of Mexico on this con- 
tinent are poisonous. Seventeen of these 
are members of the Pit Viper family (Vip- 
eridae), represented by 3 genera - Sis- 
trwrus and Crotalus, the rattlesnakes, 
and Agkistroden, the Copperheads and 
Cottonmouths. Of these, the rattlesnakes 
are the most persecuted, although all 
species suffer at the hand of humans. 

The bite of a Copperhead is relatively 
mild, although it can put a harassing adult 
human in the hospital for a few days and 
leave a permanent scar. The largest and 
most poisonous species of rattlesnake is 
the Florida (Eastern) Diamondback. All 
snakes are predators and all swallow their 
prey whole. For their size, snakes are able 
to eat the largest prey of any vertebrate. 

Some rattlesnakes are able to kill ani- 
mals a hundred times larger than them- 
selves, but they do not utilize their venom 
when fighting among themselves. In fact, 
they very rarely bite each other, except 
in captivity. Conflicts appear to be settled 
on the basis of a kind of ritual. 

In a few exceptional cases, non-venom- 
ous snakes such as the large Eastern In- 
digo kill and eat venomous ones. Snakes 
are very efficient rodent killers; they also 
kill quickly. 

Most people never see a poisonous 
continued on page 18 


CONCERNING THE 
PAUCITY OF SNAKE DATA 

In conducting research on snakes, what 
becomes alarmingly evident is the lack of 
interest in and concern for snakes . . . with 
the corresponding lack of field research 
and data concerning the actual status and 
distribution of snakes. Many states have 
not yet assigned a status rank to their 
indigenous snake species. Many species 
of snakes are not even tracked by state 
heritage programs. 

Federal status misclassifieations are 
common. When the EF! Biodiversity 
Project reviewed the federal and state 
status and classification of snakes in the 
contiguous United States, it was sur- 
prised to find that no rare species of 
snakes are now being proposed for im- 
mediate listing (to add to the mere five 
already listed), or are federally classified 
as priority candidates for listing under the 
Endangered Species Act. This, despite 
the fact that dozens of snake species are 
classified on the state level as critically 
imperiled either because of rarity or be- 
cause of other factors demonstrably mak- 
ing them vulnerable to extirpation from 
various states. Having very little current 
information on the status of snakes, gov- 
ernment agencies guess; and when they 
guess, they usually err on the side of un- 
substantiated optimism rather biological 
prudence. 

Wildlife biologists and the “suit and tie” 
environmental organizations seem less 
willing to petition for listing and request 
federal protection for a snake species 
under the ESA than for other types of 
wildlife. Many more species than are 
acknowledged are in trouble in the US. 
The US Fish and Wildlife Service has 
classified almost all candidate species 
(those that have been the subject of a for- 
mal petition) as C2 - lower priority (as 
opposed to Cl). These have almost no 
chance for listing, as they are being put 
on the “back burner.” The Biodiversity 
Project is taking the necessary adminis- 
trative and legal steps to correct this 
deplorable situation. 

-Jasper Carlton 
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Continued from page 17 
snake in the wild. They over- generalize 
and imagine that any snake they cannot 
identify must be poisonous. 

The best and most common defense for 
a snake is retreat into areas secluded or 
into water. Many species are well camouf- 
laged. If surprised suddenly, many will 
hiss loudly. . 

When disturbed, a rattlesnake charac- 
teristically rapidly vibrates the tip of its 
tail, which is composed of dry, loose, 
homy rings. In its own way, it is saying, 
“Don’t tread on me!” If that fails, it as- 
sumes a defensive posture with body, 
coiled and neck held in an S curve, head 
poised to strike. Most of the vipers and 
pit vipers strike from a horizontally coiled 
posture. 

The rattlesnake’s utilization of its rattle 
has been successful in warding off Bison, 
Elk, horses, and even cows, but not hu- 
mans. Instead, the proverbial rattle has 
advertised the snake’s presence to hu- 
mans - almost always resulting in the 
snake’s death. 

The bright color patterns of some 
snakes have made difficult their coexis- 
tence with humans. Many other species 
in nature have learned that bright yellow, 
orange, and red colors are aposematie - 
warnings of danger. As humans, we take 
the expression, “red on yellow could kill 
a fellow” (coral snakes) too seriously. Non- 
poisonous Milk Snakes, Scarlet Snakes, 
Com Snakes, and Shovel-nosed Snakes 
are often killed by overly fearful humans 
due to this misidentification. 

The harmless Fox Snake (Elaphe vul- 
pina) of the Great Lakes country is prob- 
ably in serious decline because of several 
physical and behavioral characteristics. 
Due to its color patterns, it is often mis- 
taken for a Copperhead. If alarmed, the 
Fox Snake may rapidly vibrate its tail in 
leaf and twig litter, and be mistaken for 
a rattlesnake. Other non-venomous 
species, such as the Eastern Indigo, have 
also developed this defense mechanism, 
which has proven effective against many 
potential enemies, but not humans. The 
Fox Snake’s preferred habitat in the Great 
Lakes dune and marshland country has 
been so overdeveloped that this species 
has been extirpated from much of its his- 
toric range. 

Although humans continue to intrude 
further into snake habitats, on the aver- 
age only 12 to 15 human deaths a year in 
the United States result from snake bites. 
(Our beloved dogs kill more people in this 
country each year than snakes, and dogs 
pass on diseases to humans and other 
species. In contrast, snakes help reduce 
the spread of rabies.) A large proportion 
of these human deaths occur as a result 
of snakes being improperly handled by hu- 
mans involved in religious cults, illegal 
harvesting, snake roundups, venom ex- 
traction, carnivals, and road-side zoos. 
There is practically no chance of being 
bitten and killed by a poisonous snake in 
the wild in the US if precautions are 
taken. 

Snakes are generally solitary except in 
winter. They search for food alone, but 
occasionally share basking and hiding 
sites. They don’t expend energy proving 
dominance over each other, and demon- 
strate no entrenched territoriality. Even 
the much touted “combat dance” of some 
rattlesnake species may not be aimed at 
securing dominance among mating males. 
Some herpetologists now suggest that 
these dances may be homosexual occurr- 
ences with each male endeavoring to copu- 
late with the other. 


ADDITIONAL THREATS TO SNAKES 

Over-collecting by both private and 
commercial collectors for the pet store 
trade and research laboratories has contri- 
buted to the severe decline of many 
species. Thousands of snakes are killed 
each year for their skins, which are used 
to make belts, shoes, gloves, pocketbooks 
and hat bands. The heads of Mohave, Side- 
winder, and Western Diamondback Rat- 
tlesnakes are imbedded in plastic and sold 
in tourist traps in Arizona, Texas, and 
New Mexico. All retail establishments 
that sell such products should be boycot- 
ted and the sale of all rattlesnake parts 
should be illegal. 

The increased use of natural areas by 
humans for recreation is resulting in even 
more snakes being killed. Not a single na- 
tional wilderness management plan in the 
US adequately considers the security and 
habitat requirements of snakes. 

The. 40 to 50 research lab and anti- 
venom institutions around the world are 
poorly regulated and kill tens of 
thousands of snakes each' year. Many 
should be closed down. It is estimated by 
the US Customs office that up to a half 
million snakes are imported into the US 
each year for these operations and the in- 
ternational pet trade. The US govern- 
ment should implement more stringent 
import restrictions and enforcement 
measures. 

As is the case with almost all species 
in decline, habitat destruction is the major 
threat to snakes. Since the cold months 
are the most stressful for them - periods 
in which they must retreat into protected 
areas - dens used for hibernation (hiber- 
nacula) are particularly important habitat 
components. Dens are used year after 
year and may be shared by hundreds of 
snakes of different species at the same 
time. Young snakes follow the scent trails 
left by older snakes to these established 
dens as cold weather approaches. As 
roads, subdivisions and other develop- 
ments are built, dens are often destroyed. 
If these cold-blooded reptiles cannot find 
alternative denning sites, they die when 
cold weather hits. The gassing of snake 
dens as part of roundups is particularly 
destructive. 

As mentioned before, roads directly 
and indirectly kill huge numbers of 
snakes. Roads destroy habitat and inter- 
sect snake movement areas. They also at- 
tract snakes as warm basking areas. 
Lying on the pavement in morning to 
warm their bodies, snakes become easy 
targets for drivers. 

SNAKES IN CAPTIVITY 

Snakes are often purchased in pet 
stores as novelty items. When not prop- 
erly cared for, they die within a few weeks. 
King snakes and garter snakes are two 
of the most popular types for pets. Cages 
are usually too small, often less than half 
the length of the snake. Temperatures 
must be kept uniformly warm for most 
species, the proper food must be offered 
at the right times, minerals and vitamins 
may need to be added to the food, and 
plenty of water must be provided. Active 
species of snakes are prone to rub their 
snouts against their cages, causing injury 
that can become infected. A snake in cap- 
tivity needs habitat conditions as close 
as possible to its wild habitat. Such con- 
ditions are rarely provided. Of course, 
even if they are, it is better to leave snakes 
undisturbed in the wild. 

People who have tired of keeping snakes 
have released them into improper alien 


habitat, where they die. Others have re- 
leased exotic species into the wild. In 
some places, such as southern Florida, 
exotic species have become well estab- 
lished and replaced native species. 

HISTORICAL BIAS AGAINST 
SNAKES 

From whence cometh our deep rooted 
revulsion toward the serpent? Its roots, 
perchance, may lie in the Book of Genesis. 
According to the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion, man’s negative relationship with 
snakes began in the Garden of Eden. 
Sinister serpent symbols similar to those 
employed in the Bible recur in our culture. 
The perpetuation of the image of the 
snake representing evil, and the general 
Christian concept of human dominance 
over nature, have certainly contributed 
to the persecution of snakes. 

In addition to religious traditions, tall 
folk tales have perpetuated our irrational 
fear of snakes by portraying them as evil, 
fearsome demons. Records indicate that 
early settlers in America killed snakes. 
Native Americans, however, considered 
snakes messengers from the spirit world. 

Snakes seek the seclusion and moderate 
temperature ranges of dens and caves - 
dark places foreign to humans. Ironically, 
species found in caves (e.g., bats, blind 
fish and crayfish, cave bugs) - are gener- 
ally even less hamful to humans than are 
other species. (However, caves are not 
necessarily appropriate places for human 
travel. They are extremely ecologically 
sensitive, and most do not have adequate 
protection.) 

Perhaps our antipathy is partially due 
to the physical characteristics of snakes 
- elongated scaly bodies without limbs, 
eyelids, or external ear openings. Perhaps 
it is because they are all exclusively car- 
nivorous and swallow their prey whole. 

Most of us as children found the “lower” 
vertebrates to be fascinating. Many occa- 
sionally found and took home a snake, tur- 
tle, or lizard. But we pi-obably also ob- 
served adults bashing in the heads of 
snakes. We must conclude that our bias 
against snakes is a learned behavior. Chil- 
dren can be taught compassion for all life 
forms, including snakes, but adults must 
begin to set an example for them to 
emulate. 

Humans tend to project their own moral 
standards and value systems into the nat- 
ural world. We may perceive the Eastern 
Indigo Snake’s killing and eating of a ven- 
omous snake as beneficial, but cringe at 
the sight of a snake eating a prey animal 
which they judge to be harmless, whether 
a lizard, mouse, or baby rabbit. As men- 
tioned before, snakes kill quickly; but re- 
gardless of this, we err when we attach 
negative moral value to snakes. There is 
no morality in nature. Morality is a 
human construct, useful for judging and 
governing our own actions, but not those 
of wild creatures. When we view snakes 
as evil, we are guilty of employing a sort 
of pathetic fallacy to justify our irrational 
aversion toward these reptiles. 

CONCLUSION 

Most people feel no empathy for snakes, 
but we have an obligation as Earth 
Firstlers to speak and act on behalf of all 
life forms - reptiles included. A snake, 
although it cannot cry out, feels as much 
pain and terror as a domestic cat, or a 
wild Whooping Crane. Cruelty is cruelty, 
no matter how unattractive or unusual its 
victim. True “living wilderness” must be 
a sanctuary for all indigenous life forms, 
including our fascinating herpeto fauna. 

Too few among us are ophiophiles 
(snake lovers), and too few appreciate the 
silent elegance of serpentine locomotion, 
and the unique hissing that is part of the 
grand music of Nature. Spend a minute, 
or a day, observing a snake - become part 
of its habitat. You will be richly rewarded 
and will discover that snakes are little 
known natural gems that sparkle biolog- 
ical diversity. 

How many of today’s reptiles will follow 
their prehistoric relatives - pterosaurs, 
dinosaurs, and ichthyosaurs - into extinc- 
tion? In large measure that is up to us, 
at least during this brief micro-second of 
Earth’s history we call the 20th century. 

Disregarding the fundamental impor- 
tance of our reptilian brains - the portion 
of the brain which directs essential bodily 
processes - we have refused to accept our 
biological connection to reptiles; and 


where snakes are concerned, we have 
reached our lowest level in our fall from 
Nature. The same evolutionary process 
that formed the Western Diamondback 
Rattlesnake fashioned Homo sapiens. 
Our biological destinies are intertwined. 
It’s time for snakes and humans to share 
Earth in peaceful coexistence. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 

1) Write to the following sponsors of 
rattlesnake roundups expressing your 
opinion of such events: 

Sweetwater Jaycees and Sweetwater 
Chamber of Commerce, POB 1148, 
Sweetwater, TX 79556 

Taylor Jaycees, c/o Taylor Chamber of 
Commerce, Taylor, TX 76574 
Alamogordo Chamber of Commerce, 
POB 518, Alamogordo, NM 88310 
Moore’s Trading Post (direct sponsor of 
the Alamogordo snake roundup), 133 
Hwy 82E, RR 1 Box 133A (#A), 
Alamogordo, NM 88310 
Chamber of Commerce, Mangum, Ok- 
lahoma 73554 

2) Write the State Tourist Bureaus 
and governors of Texas, New Mexico, 
and Oklahoma stating that you and 
your family will not visit their state un- 
less rattlesnake roundups are stopped. 

3) Write or call the following state fish 
and wildlife agencies urging them to 
end snake roundups in their respective 
states: 

Texas Parks and Wildlife Dept, 4200 
Smith School Rd, Austin, TX 78744 (512- 
.389-4800) 

New Mexico Natural Resources Dept, 
Village Bid, Santa Fe, NM 87503 <505- 
827-7835) 

Oklahoma Dept of Wildlife Conserva- 
tion, 1801 N Lincoln, POB 53465, Ok- 
lahoma City, Oklahoma 73152 (405-521- 
3851) 

4) Write your state fish and wildlife 
department and state representative 
urging them to work for protected 
status for all species of snakes. 

5) New Hampshire and Vermont have 
refused to give the few remaining col- 
onies of Eastern Diamondback Rattle- 
snakes any protection. This species may 
soon disappear in these states if protec- 
tive actions are not taken. Write: 

New Hampshire Fish & Game Dept, 34 
Bridge St, Concord, NH 03301 
Vermont Dept of Fish & Wildlife, Water- 
bury Complex, 10 South, Waterbury, VT 
05602 

6) For the Concho Water Snake, write 
the Director, US Fish & Wildlife Ser- 
vice, Interior Dept, 18th and C Sts, NW, 
Washington, DC 20240. Send a copy to 
your Congresspersons (senators, US Se- 
nate, Washington, DC 20510; representa- 
tive, House of Representatives, DC 
20515). Voice your dismay that the Stacy 
Dam was approved by the FWS, jeopar- 
dizing the Concho’s future existence. In- 
sist that the mitigation stipulations in 
the FWS Biological Opinion for the 
project be fully implemented and that 
construction of the dam be stopped if 
snake monitoring and recovery efforts 
fail. 

7) Also, write the Director of the US 
Fish & Wildlife Service encouraging the 
Service to expedite the listing and pro- 
tection of rare and sensitive species of 
snakes under the Endangered Species 
Act. Remind the director that lack of 
snake census data is no excuse for not 
extending protection to these species. 
Please send a copy of your letter and 
the FWS response to the EF! Biodiver- 
sity Project. 

8) For the Ridgenose Rattlesnake: 
Write Michael Spear, Region 2 Director, 
US Fish & Wildlife Service, POB 1306, 
Albuquerque, NM 87103, encouraging 
the Service to purchase as much of the 
Animas Mountains in New Mexico as 
possible for a National Wildlife Refuge. 
Stress protection for the Ridgenose and 
the suitability of the area as a recovery 
location for the Mexican Wolf. 

9) Contact your state fish and wildlife 
agency and the EF! Biodiversity Project 
if you learn of any killing, harassment, 
or illegal collecting of any of the feder- 
ally Threatened or Endangered Species 
of snakes. 

10) The EF! Biodiversity Project 
urges biologists and herpetologists to 
share with us biological data on the 
status and distribution of rare and sen- 
sitive species of snakes. Sources of infor- 
mation will be kept confidential, upon 
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Heaven and Hell in a Mexican 
Biosphere Reserve 


by Gary Nabhan, copyright 1988 

A liquidambar flower floats out of the 
heavens, and lands on my field notebook. 
Smaller than the fingernail of my pinkie, 
it has drifted down from a tree that can 
reach ninety feet tall here in the cloud 
forest of the Sierra de Guatemala in 
Tamaulipas, Mexico. I look up, and all 
around me, but do not see any liquid- 
ambars towering above me in the canopy. 
That is how it often is in this moist tropical 
vegetation type; a dozen or so species of 
trees sharing the same space, to the ex- 
tent that it is hard to track any particular 
species. When I consider another fifteen 
or so shrubs, subshrubs and vines in the 
four understory strata immediately 
around me, my mind becomes boggled. I 
knew in advance that species diversity 
would be high here, but I had not been 
prepared for the low visibility and low re- 
dundancy. I don’t see enough of a plant 
to settle on a mental image of it. 

While I search for the five-lobed leaves 
of liquidambar, I tentatively identify a few 
of the other trees, though they are 
shrouded by deep shadows and draped 
with Spanish moss, tank bromeliads and 
orchids. It seems a bizarre mix: pines, 
podocarpus, hickories, firs, oaks, mag- 
nolias, redbuds, sugar maples, with 


request. 

11) Encourage environmental groups 
to actively defend snakes. 

12) Avoid products that you suspect 
are made from snake parts. Boycott or 
picket establishments that sell them. 

Lawsuits, public protests, and letters 
to agencies will help, but not completely 
rescue snakes and their habitat. At- 
titudes and actions must change. 
Courageous snake defenders are needed 
to set an example on our highways, in 
our classrooms, and in the wilds. 

Please contribute to the Earth First! 
Biodiversity Project. Funds are needed 
for legal action, public education, field 
research, and media campaigns on be- 
half of snakes throughout the country. 
Contributions made out to the EF! 
Foundation and earmarked for the EF! 
Biodiversity Project are tax deductible. 
Your support is needed and appreciated. 
Thank you. 

Earth First! Foundation, POB 50681, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

EF! Biodiversity Project, 2365 Willard 
Rd, Parkersburg, WV 26101 

SERPENTINE 
EXPERIENCES OF THE 
WRITER 

My own orientation to the world of 
snakes was, admittedly, much different 
than that of most folks. One of my first 
retained impressions of wilderness in gen- 
eral and snakes in particular was an exper- 
ience at age 4 with my father on a small 
tributary, over 1000 miles up the Amazon 
River in Brazil. My father was an adven- 
turing horticulturist who, at the time, was 
tapping giant rubber trees for their sap. 

I saw what seemed to me to be a giant 
of a snake slither off a river bank into 
the water. My father, whose major bad 
habit in the Amazon jungle was gobbling 
down fresh, uncooked parrot eggs, be- 
lieved that no living thing should be killed 
unnecessarily. He also believed that we 
should eat what we kill, and he made me 
skin, cook and eat the first porcupine I 
dragged home as a young hunter in Maine. 
Snakes, he pointed out correctly, consume 
their entire prey. Those values he passed 
along to his children. 

His fascination for snakes included a de- 
monstrated fearlessness. Shortly after 
seeing the large snake (probably a large 
constrictor) disappear into the river, he 
persuaded me and the rest of our group 
to take a swim near where we had encoun- 
tered the giant. 

In my early teens, I wandered the back 
woods of New England with various 
naturalists, including the much loved Bab- 
bitts, who all adored snakes. Never did 
any of those naturalists allow a snake to 
be killed, and they were gentle with the 
individual snakes they handled temporar- 
ily for nature education purposes. 

Yes, some snakes can be harmful or even 
deadly to humans, and the human prefer- 
ence for human survival is understanda- 
ble. But not at the cost of species 
extinctions! 

— Jasper Carlton 


passionvines and sarsasparillas twining 
up their trunks. A hummingbird perches 
forty feet up in the canopy, then zooms 
off, zigzagging between branches until it 
reaches the reds and blues of a bromeliad 
in flower, within a glossy green rosette 
strung high above the ground. 

I am reminded of the name of this place: 
Rancho de Cielo. Typically translated as 
“Sky Ranch,” I prefer another gloss: 
“Ranch of the Heavens.” Although the 
cloud forest is perched on the side, not 
the summit, of the Sierra Madre Oriental, 
heavy mists and fogs frequently obscure 
the view from its 3500 foot vantage point. 
I feel wrapped into the leafy canopies, 
all covered with foggy sauce. If an angel 
walked up to me out of the mist to announce 
that I’d reached paradise, I would be hard- 
pressed to disagree. 

And yet, many folks have felt the hell 
that this land has gone through, before 
being decreed the Reserva de la Biosfera 
“El Cielo” by the Mexican government 
and by UNESCO’s Man and Biosphere 
(MAB) program [a United Nations pro- 
gram to protect unspoiled lands and their 
local peoples]. Today, over 36,000 hectares 
of the 144,530 hectare reserve form a pro- 
tected nucleus which can’t be exploited 
by private, industrial, or government de- 
velopment schemes. However, this ac- 
reage, and its inhabitants, have suffered 
in the past. Conservation, in this sense, 
is letting nature’s healing processes take 
their course. 

In the early 1950s, after hardly any oc- 
cupation for decades, the Sierra de 
Guatemala was opened to woodcutters, 
who moved into the Cielo area from the 
Mexican states of Michoacan and Hidalgo. 
Unaware that they were lumbering the 
northernmost cloud forest relic in the 
Americas, these woodcutters came into 
the sierras by the thousands. They found 
forests that were largely in a state of 
climax, but between 1951 and 1985, much 
of the montane vegetation accessible 
above 2700 feet was cut once, if not twice. 
The woodcutting colonists also hunted 
wild cats and game birds, introduced exo- 
tic grasses and insects, and opened clear- 
ings for maize agriculture. There were 
feuds between local residents for the 
meager resources of the area, and in 1966, 
a Canadian hermit was killed at El Cielo. 
Another hermit committed suicide. 
Exploitation and social unrest charac- 
terized the area. 

However, all along there were 
ecologists in both Mexico and the United 
States who realized the value of the Sierra 
de Guatemala and its five major biotic 
communities. As early as 1955, Paul Mar- 
tin and other American scientists offered 
$500 to a Mexican conservation organiza- 
tion as a down payment to establish a 
sanctuary in the tropical forests there. Al- 
though this initiative did not bear fruit, 
Mexican ecologists, such as Efraim Her- 
nandez-X and Enrique Beltran, told their 
students and associates of the pivotal bio- 
geographic position of the Sierra de 
Guatemala. Finally, when Gonzalvo 
Halffler and others in Mexico’s Institute 
of Ecology were reviewing possibilities 
for reserves which could represent a 
cross-section of Mexico’s biotic provinces, 
El Cielo in the Sierra de Guatemala 
emerged among the leading candidates 
for conservation. In July 1985, the gover- 
nor of Tamaulipas announced the forma- 
tion of the El Cielo reserve. In October 
1986, UNESCO declared it part of a global 
chain of biosphere reserves, with Hum- 
berto Suzan, an ecologist in Tamaulipas, 
placed in charge of research. Between 
these two dates, the sawmills and other 
extractive industries were informed that 
the nucleus of the reserve would be off- 
limits to exploitation, and were effectively 
shut down. 

Suddenly out of work, hundreds of 
families who had colonized the area since 
1950 left the sierra for good. Only 18 
families wished to stay in the protected 
nucleus of the reserve, where they are 
allowed to farm on a small scale and use 
local wild resources only for self-consump- 
tion. Another 150 families who had settled 
in the buffer zone of the reserve were also 
limited from initiating certain extractive 
activities, but are not prohibited from 
making a living there. 

The gist of the biosphere reserve con- 
cept, as adopted in Mexico and other de- 
veloping countries, is that land conserva- 
tion should have long-term benefits for 


the human community in and around the 
reserve. In a sense, the Sierra de 
Guatemala has always helped farmers in 
the valleys below, serving as a hydrolog- 
ical buffer and providing them with a 
stable supply of irrigation water. Because 
of its karstic geology, the sierra acts as 
a large sponge, with 100 inches of annual 
rainfall being sucked into the rock beneath 
the shallow soils, and trickling down 
through strata to emerge from near-con- 
stant springs at the base of the range. 
There, several rivers are diverted into ir- 
rigation canals feeding the valley’s fields 
below, without the need for a reservoir 
to protect the farmers from floods or 
droughts. A healthy watershed does have 
benefits for surrounding communities. 

And yet, the biosphere reserve should 
offer additional benefits to local residents. 
By studying natural forest regeneration 
dynamics inside the reserve, the Institute 
of Ecology hopes to offer foresters in sur- 
rounding areas a scheme for sustainable 
yield for mixed-species stands that are 
likely to remain open to woodcutting. 
Medicinal and ornamental plants, once 
identified for their commercial potential, 
will be grown from seed or cuttings in 
nurseries near the reserve which will em- 
ploy the former woodcutters. And guided 
natural history tourism is already provid- 
ing some income to a few families, who 
feed and shelter scientists during their 
travels. 

Nevertheless, it has taken the local res- 
idents considerable time to warm up to 
the idea of the reserve. Although the bio- 
sphere reserve concept is much more flex- 
ible and community-responsive than that 
of a national park or wildlife sanctuary, 
campesinos long remained bitter and fear- 
ful of the controls it placed on their ac- 
tivities. When one botanist encountered 
a campesino who had just shot a squirrel 
along a trail in the reserve, the campesino 
pleaded with him not to tell the au- 
thorities. “La reserva va a chingamne,” 
he said, (The reserve is going to screw 
me). The botanist patiently explained that 
this scale of hunting and gathering for 
home consumption will not result in any 
punishment. Today, the families in the re- 
serve no longer hide newly-hunted ar- 
madillos or great curassows when resear- 
chers visit them; trust has begun to grow. 

Gloria Travera, a Tamaulipan 
ethnobotanist, has spent weeks living 
with these sierra families to document 
their knowledge of the forest. She has re- 
corded the names and uses of 210 plants, 
both native (58%) and introduced. She 
hopes that this economic plant inventory 
will suggest sustainable options that can 
be developed in the buffer zone to relieve 
the economic instability which followed 
the establishment of the reserve. With 
more than 700 species of plants already 
identified from the sierra, including 7 new 
to science, it is likely that a few dozen 
species can provide income to local 
families without being depleted. In the 
meantime, the protection of the tropical 
forest vegetation itself is assured. The log- 
ged-over forests have in some places reco- 
vered to nearly the same size, if not the 
diversity, that Paul Martin saw when he 
first reached El Cielo in 1948. 

While most scientists who visit the re- 
serve reach for the Heavens by way of an 
11 mile stone road which takes three hours 
to maneuver, few of them descend to in- 
ferno on the rain-shadow side of the 
sierra. There, in the Jaumave Valley, arid 
thomscrub vegetation sparsely covers the 
soil, and temperatures run 20 degrees 
Fahrenheit hotter than in the cloud forest 
above. Humberto Suzan knew I could take 
the heat, so he drove me to the backside 
of the reserve which few visitors ever see. 
Although drier and less diverse than the 
cloud forest, the desertic vegetation holds 
a greater number of endemic, or locally- 
restricted, plants. The reserve overall con- 
tains 36% of the rare and endangered 
species of northeastern Mexico, and most 
of these are cacti which grow on the valley 
slopes. The threat to them is overharvest- 
ing for the international trade of succulent 
ornamental plants. 

Humberto, Jorge Jimenez and I spent 
the morning on our hands and knees, 
searching between thombushes for a par- 
ticular cryptic plant that is globally 
threatened with extinction. It is valued 
by Japanese, German and American col- 
lectors because the ancient individuals are 
so attractive as a potted plant. We mea- 



sured the plants to determine size classes 
and recorded the microhabitats where 
they are found. When Humberto later 
analyzed the data, a pattern emerged. 
The younger, more cryptic plants can sur- 
vive in the open, and contribute to a nor- 
mal bell-shaped curve of population age 
classes. But this curve is interrupted 
when the plants reach a salable size; sev- 
eral of the older age classes are altogether 
missing, and the few older plants still 
present are all hidden under thorny or 
toxic plants. It appears that this popula- 
tion was once hit by commercial plant col- 
lectors. 

Tens of thousands of rare cacti and 
other succulents still leak out of the arid 
lands of Tamaulipas, destined for Texas 
and beyond. When they do occasionally 
get confiscated by authorities at the inter- 
national border, they often sit rotting in 
plastic bags for weeks before the bureau- 
cratic paperwork is completed. They are 
then passed back to Humberto’s wife, cac- 
tus conservationist Guadalupe Malda, 
who has initiated a botanical garden proj- 
ect which utilizes any of these orphans 
that she can nurse back to health. On the 
edge of the Jaumave Valley, Guadalupe 
has established a nursery using the labor 
of local campesinos - men who formerly 
collected cacti for foreigners, receiving 
only a few pesos for each specimen they 
dug up. Over the last year, the fencing, 
watering and care of cacti have provided 
them with an alternative source of in- 
come. Some say they will not dig up cacti 
for foreigners any more. 

And yet, while the hellishly hot side of 
the reserve is now gaining the care and 
protection it deserves, the demand for 
cute little potted plants has not di- 
minished. Even National Park gift shops 
in the US continue to sell field-collected 
cactus specimens (albeit not from Park 
grounds). Unless the horticultural hob- 
byists of the developed world are reedu- 
cated so that the demand for rare plants 
is curbed, there will still be clandestine ■ 
collection in these wild populations, re- 
serve or no reserve. 

The amount of vigilance it would take 
for the Mexicans to patrol the reserve to 
control this pressure is far greater than 
what National Park Service “danger 
rangers” invest in endangered' plant 
protection today. Humberto’s and 
Guadalupe’s efforts to conserve these 
rarities in their habitats will ultimately 
fail unless naivete and greed are curbed 
on this side of the border. In the end, it 
may be self-enforced constraint which will 
make the difference between heaven and 
hell in our lives, in the lives of Mexican 
peasants, in the cloud forest, and in the 
desert. 

Gary Nabhan is an ethnobotanist and 
author, whose superlative books include 
Gathering the Desert. He is also the 
assistant director of the Desert Botanical 
Gardens in Phoenix, Arizona. Gary en- 
courages readers to send letters of support 
and/or requests for information on El 
Cielo Biosphere Reserve- to: Humberto 
Suzan, 17 Y 18 Coahuilla 195-2, Cuidad 
Victoria, Tamaulipas, MEXICO. 
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by Steven P. Christman, Ph.D. 

Within the last few decades, a strange 
juxtaposition has emerged in which dis- 
tinctions are lost between commercial 
forestry operations and wildlife and wild- 
land management. The naturalist who 
was once called a “caretaker” of wildlands 
is now a “manager,” and more often than 
not, his schooling (if not his education) 
was in forestry and agriculture rather 
than ecology, evolution, and natural 
history. 

Many of the management techniques 
used in commercial forestry operations (as 
for example on National Forests) are not 
appropriate for the perpetuation of natu- 
ral ecosystems. Prescribed burning, sup- 
pression of natural fires, clearcutting, and 
other forms of manipulation are routinely 
conducted on many public and private pre- 
serves to the detriment of their nominally 
protected values. 

This paper focuses on the management 
of lands set aside to remain wild, lands 
whose primary purpose is the perpetua- 
tion of wildlife and wildlife-related human 
recreation. These wildlands include our 
National Parks, National Monuments, 
Wilderness Areas, Audubon Sanctuaries, 
Nature Conservancy Preserves, state pre- 
serves and reserves, and many of the 
nation’s state parks. I refer specifically 
to lands in the Southeastern United 
States, but the concepts discussed have 
much wider application. I define wildlife 
to include all native plants and animals 
(including invertebrates) that are not cul- 
tivated or domesticated. Feral dogs and 
pigs are not wildlife, nor are the trees in 
tree farms. 

How and why has the surprising mar- 
riage of timber and wildlife management 
come about? A review of the effects of 
prescribed burning and other timber man- 
agement techniques on native wildlife 
may provide some answers. 

PRESCR IBED BURNING 

Cattle ranchers, managers of quail 
hunting plantations, and others who de- 
sire to raise grassland species in a forest 
environment have learned that by setting 
backbuming ground fires at frequent in- 
tervals, they can eliminate the shrub layer 
of the forest and stimulate the grassy 
ground layer without disturbing the 
canopy layer. Thus they can produce com- 
mercial pine trees and grassland animals 
on the same property. Managers of com- 
mercial southern pine forests (except 
Sand Pine) know that prescribed bums 
set downwind after the passage of a 
winter cold front will backbum slowly into 
the wind, improving the growing conditions 
for established pine trees and reducing 
many species of competing plants. Fores- 
ters set the ground and shrub layers of 
the forest on fire prior to harvesting or 
maintenance operations in order to im- 
prove visibility, facilitate movement 
through the woods, and reduce the inci- 
dence of ticks, chiggers, and snakes. 
Timber managers also use fire to elimi- 
nate post-harvest slash and unused vege- 
tation before replanting a new crop. Pine 
germination and seedling establishment 
are improved if bare mineral soil is ex- 
posed. In Longleaf Pine plantations, cool 
winter backbums are used to control a 
fungus that attacks Longleafs in the grass 
stage. 

The most important reason for pre- 
scri bed hiirrnng ^iowfiver..Ls to eliminat e 
tfie_iueL(that is, the ground litter and 
shrubs) whi ch might ignite from a lightn- 
ing strike_ and cause a wild fire (that is, 
a natural fire) over which the manager 
would have less control. Natural fires oc- 
casionally crown, killing some of the com- 
mercially valuable trees, and they rarely 
follow the forester’s management plan. 

' Today, managers of commercial timber- 
lands use prescribed burning on most 
pineland ecosystems in the Southeast. 
Doing so causes the trees to grow faster, 
permits the maintenance of grassland 

Steven P. Christman, Ph.D. , works for 
the Florida State Museum, University 
of Florida. This article is condensed from 
one which appeared first in proceedings 
of the Uth Annual Meeting of the Gopher 
Tortoise Council, Valdosta, GA, 29 
October 1983 . Christman was fired from 
his long-term Research Wildlife Biologist 
position with the US Fish & Wildlife 
Service because of this article and a 
letter-to-the-editor concerning shooting 
of Peregrine Falcons on public land in 
Florida. 
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species such as cattle and quail in the 
forest environment, “opens up” the woods 
to human access, and reduces the likeli- 
hood of non-prescription (natural) fires. 

As the technology of prescribed burn- 
ing was being refined, ecologists and nat- 
ural historians began to recognize that 
natural fires must have been a regular 
feature of southeastern forests for at least 
the last 6000 years, based on fossil pollen 
studies. It followed from this realization 
that the plants and animals that evolved 
and survived under a regime of lightning- 
set fires must be adapted to it. (In fact, 
we now know of several plant species that 
cannot reproduce without fire.) It proba- 
bly was only natural that the caretakers 
of wildlands from which fire had been ar- 
tificially excluded looked to commercial 
foresters for the technology of controlled 
burning. 

But prescribed bums as used by com- 
mercial foresters and natural lightning- 
strike tires are vefy~3ffierent. Among 
other things, prescribed bums are de- 
signed to prevent natural fires. Although 
\ yildland caretakers recognized that natu- 
ral fires were an important aspect of Pre- 
Col umbian ecology, they actually 
e xcluded them more e??ectiv eIytKa n ever 
by using prescribed burn ing! TScfay pre- 
scribed burning is practiced on most 
southeastern pinelands, whether com- 
mercial forest or wildland. 

When a landscape experiences a change 
or perturbation, there follows a series of 
plant and animal population increases. 
For example, when a family of Beavers 
dam a creek, a pond is created. This new 
pond drowns terrestrial vegetation, which 
provides structure for cover and (most im- 
portantly) detritus that feeds a multitude 
of aquatic life forms. Mollusks, crusta- 
ceans, insects, fish, amphibians, and 
other animals (especially microscopic crit- 
ters) respond with population explosions, 
fueling a productive and expanding biotic 
community. 

It is, however, short-lived. The Beavers 
abandon their pond after a few years when 
it has stabilized as a quiet, still- water pool 
more in equilibrium with the surrounding 
land than during its early explosive 
period. As the old Beaver dam deterior- 
ates, the stream returns to its bed and 
the new land is colonized with terrestrial 
plants and animals, again with an abrupt 
increase in net wildlife production. 

Similarly, when a tornado clears a path 
through a forest, or a fire consumes the 
canopy, or a paper company clearcuts it, 
the same thing happens: an explosive in- 
crease in available net productivity fuels 
population increases for those plant and 
animal species adapted to such distur- 
bances. Again, the phenomenon is short- 
lived. New pine plantations typically level 
off in wildlife production at five to ten 
years of age, new reservoirs in five to 
seven years. 

Fires that kill trees alter the ecosys- 
tem, producing flourishing wildlife popu- 
lations for several years until the forest 
regenerates itself. Much of the biota of 
the Southeastern Coastal Plain has 
evolved under the influences of cyclic per- 
turbations caused by natural fires. 

However, commercial foresters cannot 
let this happen; they must harvest the 
trees, not sacrifice them to a fluctuating 
ecosystem. It seems that one of man’s 
strongest desires has been to achieve sta- 
bility: a steady-state system, devoid of the 
tumultuous ups and downs so characteris- 
tic of natural ecosystems. This means 
dampening the effects of flooding, 
drought, and fire, phenomena to which 
most of the flora and fauna are adapted. 

The Ivory-billed Woodpecker went ex- 
tinct in the US more than thirty years 
ago because of man’s success at dampen- 
ing natural fluctuations in southeastern 
landscapes. The Ivory-bill used to fly up 
to hundreds of miles to find stands within 
the forest that had suffered recent 
calamities such as fire, disease, or preda- 
tion, leaving many trees dead and dying. 
Only there could the birds find enough 
prey beneath the bark of decaying trees 
to feed their young. 

Yellow-b illaii-Cuckqos travel great dis- 
tances tofind the special situations - 
caterpillar or grasshopper outbreaks - 
that give them their unique place in the 
ecosystem. The Yellow-billed Cuckoo is 
likely to become an endangered species 
as we become better at preventing insect 
irruptions. 

Many wildland caretakers also seek to 


suppress natural catastrophes. They seek 
a steady state forest without the booms 
and busts of natural cycles. Many wildland 
caretakers routinely attempt to prevent 
natural fires, and their most powerful tool 
is winter prescribed burning to eliminate 
the fuel. They learned this from commer- 
cial foresters whose goal is to maximize 
timber production. 

A natural,, light ning-strike fire in July 
1982. burned about JOOacres . on the west, 
e nd of St. George Island. Florida. Many 
of the pine trees, some quite large, were 
killed, but the oaks survived. Some were 
defoliated, but they sprouted back vigor- 
ously. Most trees that normally grow 
within fire-adapted habitats are not killed 
by most fires. Walking around this area 
a year after the fire, I was impressed with 
the irregularity of the bum. The fire 
spread through the crowns of the pine 


trees, killing many of them, but as much 
a s a third of the ground cover was not 
burned at all. Low spots, fi re shadows 
behind falle n logs, wet placesT etc. were 
f aSSgfi ~oveF' by the rapiHIy advancing 
flames These refugia probably ensured 
tKesurvival of all plant species, and 
within a year seedlings of the original 
plant species had already begun to rees- 
tablish on the burned areas. Unlike pre- 
sc ribed bums which creep slowly over the 
ground into the wind, consuming most of 
t he ground litter, n at ural fires whip and 
s wirl rapidly with the wind, l eaping from 
ground to shrubs to trees and back again, 
while leaving irregular unbumed patches 
in numerous fire shadows. 

The detritu s-based food chain supports 
most forest wildlife. It has been estimated 
t hat each year about 90% of the net pri- 
mary production in southeastern pine- 
land s tails to the ground as~Iiffien ~(The 
remairuhg~lfi^~ls~stored as cellulose in 
tree tr unks and roots or is consumed b y 
h erbivores .) Detritus wood is eaten by 
fungus and insects, which are eaten by 
snails and millipedes and other insects, 
which are eaten by spiders and insects, 
which are eaten by frogs and lizards and 
songbirds, which are eaten by snakes and 
hawks, and so on. Among all the animals 
of the forest, only the o bligate herbivores 
(e.g., caterpillars, rabbits, deer) arid their 
specific predators and parasites do not 
rely upon ground litter as the base for 
their food supplies. [Of course, even the 
obligate herbivores depend indirectly 
upon detritus, for it yields soil nutrients 
essential for the growth of plants.] 

Historic ally, some of the detritus in pine 
forests was consumed by natural fi res and 
its energy converte d to h eat, which was 
passed on to the atmosphere. Bu t natural 
fires did nofconsume all'fhe litter. Pre- 
scribecTbums, on the other hand, back 
slowly into the wind and burn it all. Since 
prescribed bums eliminate more detritus 
than natural fires, it follows that the de- 
tritus-based food chain (McLitter’s? ) suf- 
fers more under a prescribed bum regime 
than under a regime of irregular natural 
fires. 

Besides using up the energy required 
by detrivores and their predators, pre- 
s cribed bums are more effective than nat - 
ural fires at reducing shrubbery. They are 


thus more effect ive _at .reducing. caver and 
nesting habit at for forest wildlife . 

’’Natural fires tended to be smaller and 
more irregular in bum pattern than pre- 
scribed bums, and they usually were 
heading fires, associated with the rain and 
swirling winds of thunderstorms. Such 
natural fires created a shifting mosaic of 
bumed-over and unbumed areas that in 
turn contributed to the small size of sub- 
sequent fires. By extinguishing natural 
fires, managers have actually favored 
larger and more intense conflagrations in 
the future by maintaining larger blocks 
of landscape in about the same stage of 
fire recovery, with few natural fire breaks 
from previously bumed-over areas. 

Before fire suppression in southern 
California^ the area was characterized by 
frequent small fires. Now, after 80 years 
o f extinguish ing small fires, manage rs 


. have el iminate d mu ch .of the.. 

heterogeneity an d patchw ork of bumed- 
over Tand sT When a fire starts now, if it 
isn’t extinguished quickly, it is likely to 
develop into an enormous conflagration. 

Natural fires crea ted a habitat mosaic 
within the landscape that maintained sp a- 
tiaTTa ndr temporal) heterogeneit y. Such 
habitat diversity correlates well with wild- 
life species diversity. Prescribed bums, 
o n the o ther hand, t end to create m o noto n- 
o us, uniform landscapes, which in tumre - 
s ult in lower ed species diversity for native 
w ildlife. 

'ManjT ecologists have noted the correla- 
tion between the diversity of foliage levels 
in the forest and the number of species 
able to co-exist there. Successful pre- 
scribed bums reduce or eliminate the 
shrub layers, thereby reducing foliage 
height diversity and wildlife diversity as 
well. 

Prescribed bums ar e u sually set in the 
winter following the passage of cold 
frOTvts7 but natural fires us u ally occurred 
in summer a s a result of lightning strikes. 
Plants and animals that survived and 
evolved under a regime of natural summer 
head fires are now subjected to back bums 
in the winter, and no fires at all in the 
summer. Wire Grass ( Aristida stricta) 
will not even produce seeds unless it bums 
between May and September, and it does 
not reproduce vegetatively. The use of 
winter prescribed burning is systemati- 
cally exterminating Wire Grass, which 
once covered about three-quarters of all 
the uplands of the Southeastern Coastal 
Plain between North Carolina and 
Mississippi. . ^ 

The Flatwoods Salamand er ( Ambys - 
toma cihgulatum) lives in pine flatwoods 
where Wire Grass still occurs. Studies con- 
ducted in northern Florida using 
radioisotope telemetry have shown that 
this salamander spends much of the au- 
tumn and winter at the surface of the 
ground, under superficial litter. Marked 
individuals have been located under a 
single leaf and a small pile of pine needles. 
But winter prescribed bums consume 
that superficial litter (and Flatwoods 
Salamanders?). In the summer (during 
thunderstorm season), Flatwoods 
Salamanders can hardly be found at all, 
and presumably are deep beneath the 



Prescribed bums set by foresters are completely unlike natural fires set by lightning. 
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ground in root holes and burrows, safe 
from summer fires. Today, Platwoods 
Salamanders are declining in numbers 
even where pine forests still remain. 

Within the Southeast in general, and 
Florida in particular, there are more 
species and more individuals of birds pres- 
ent during the winter than during the 
summer. These birds nest in more north- 
ern latitudes, but spend from two to six 
months on southern wintering grounds. 
Forest managers set the woods on fire 
during this period of greatest bird abun- 
dance. Many of these winter-resident bird 
species feed on the fruits and seeds of 
grasses and shrubs that grow in the forest 
understory. In fact, many wintering 
species, such as the Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, Gray Catbird, Yellow-rumped 
Warbler, and Palm Warbler, depend upon 
the fruits and seeds of the very shrub 
species that forest managers seek to elimi- 
nate - Wax Myrtle ( Myrica cerifera), 
Gallberry ( Ilex glabra), Yaupon (I. vom- 
itoria), the Fetterbushes ( Lyonia fer- 
ruginea and L. lucida), Chokeberry 
(Aronia arbutifolia) - and upon the gras- 
ses, now heavy with seed. Whereas only 
five species of sparrows summer in 
Florida, at least 19 species are present 
during winter. Ground-foraging birds, in- 
cluding White-throated Sparrows, Chip- 
ping Sparrows, and Rufous-sided 
Towhees, disappear following prescribed 
bums in pinelands, as do wintering rails, 
Sharp-tailed Sparrows, Marsh Wrens, and 
Sedge Wrens following prescribed bums 
in marshes. 

Effects of prescribed burning and nat- 
ural fire suppression on native wildlife and 
natural communities may be summarized 
as follows: (1) reduction or elimination of 
natural fires (to which the biota was 
adapted), leading to the extermination of 
those species that cannot adapt to changes 
in the season or type of fire; (2) reduction 
of foliage height diversity (by creating a 
two-layered instead of multi-layered 
forest), causing a reduction in wildlife di- 
versity as well; (3) frequent and more com- 
plete loss of the energy stored in ground 
litter (combustion replaces metabolism); 

(4) frequent and more complete elimina- 
tion of wildlife cover on the forest floor; 

(5) reduction in the shrub layer that for- 
merly supplied food and cover for wildlife; 

(6) short-term elimination of grass and 
shrub seeds and fruits needed by winter- 
ing birds; (7) reduction in spatial and tem- 
poral habitat heterogeneity, and hence 
wildlife species diversity; (8) an ever-in- 
creasing likelihood of larger and more in- 
tense fires; and (9) the loss of limited 
human and financial resources to commer- 
cial fire management operations at the ex- 
pense of other, more appropriate, wild- 
land and wildlife programs. 

TIMBER HARVESTING 

Some caretakers of our wildlands have 
embraced timber harvesting, another 
commercial forest management practice, 
in the belief that it will help perpetuate § 
natural ecosystems. | 

In the southeastern United States 31 
today, there are more “weedy” species « 
(i.e. , species adapted for the rapid recol- § 
onization of disturbed habitats) than non- $ 
weedy species. That is, there are more £ 
species of plants and animals with f 
generalized food and habitat require- ^ 
ments, high potential rates of reproduc- 
tion, and high mobility (“r-adapted ’ 
species,” adapted to disturbed habitats), 
than there are species on the opposite 
ends of these scales (“K-adapted species,” 
adapted to mature or old growth 
habitats). There are two reasons for this: 
First, some of the species adapted to ma- 
ture and old growth forests, like the Ivory- 
billed Woodpecker and Bachman’s War- 
bler, have already gone extinct. Second, 
young disturbed systems, although usu- 
ally less productive, actually make more 
energy available for consumers than do 
mature systems. That is, more of the net 
primary production of plants in an early 
successional stage is available to wildlife 
(either herbivores eating living plant tis- 
sue, or detrivores eating dead plant tis- 
sue), and less is stored by the producers 
themselves in trunks and roots. 

In mature forests, the trees effectively 
hoard much of the energy they convert 
from the sun in their own trunks and roots 
(which most animals cannot eat). Until the 
tree dies, that energy does not circulate 
in the system. On the other hand, young 
forests and early serai stages (early 


stages of plant succession) are dominated 
by grasses, forbs, and herbs with faster 
(often annual) turnover rates. Because 
these plants are more palatable and are 
constantly being returned to the detritus, 
younger systems have more energy avail- 
able to the herbivores, detrivores, and 
secondary consumers. The increased 
availability of energy in the early stages 
of forest recovery or succession supports 
a greater biomass of wildlife, and more 
wildlife biomass usually means more 
species of wildlife. 

In the mature forest, because less of 
the annual primary production per unit 
area is actually available at any one time, 
an animal requires much more area to 
meet the same energy requirements as 
an animal living in second growth. Con- 
sider two species with about the same 
body mass and metabolism. The Downy 
Woodpecker is adapted to disturbed 
habitats such as recent bums, tornado 
paths, or young second growth forests, 
whereas the Red-cockaded Woodpecker is 
adapted to mature forests and old growth. 
It takes more acreage of mature pine 
forest to support a Red-cockaded Wood- 
pecker than acreage of second growth to 
support a Downy Woodpecker, even 
though the birds are the same size and 
have the same caloric intake. 

As a result of this dynamic, when a ma- 
ture forest is converted to a clearcut and 
subsequently to a young second growth 
forest, there usually will be more wildlife 
and often more species of wildlife for sev- 
eral years thereafter. Many caretakers of 
wildlands have become timber managers 
as they cut and sell the trees in order to 
increase the number of species in their 
forests. The winners are the common 
weedy species. The losers are those 
species still extant that cannot survive in 
disturbed habitats and instead require 
large expanses of mature forest. 

The negative effects on forest wildlife 
caused by clearcutting should be obvious 
to anyone, but in a 1983 paper published 
in the journal Science, a team of academic 
foresters from the University of Florida 
reported that they found more plant 
species on a recent North Florida clearcut 
than in an adjacent uncut pine stand. 
Clearcutting, they reported trium- 
phantly, increased plant species diversity, 
suggesting implications for wildlife man- 
agement! A close reading of their data 
showed that although forest-adapted 
species of plants were no longer present, 
the weeds that had colonized the new 
“field” added up to more species. So much 
for scientific forestry. 

On the average, about 1% or 2% of a 
natural forest is regenerated each year, 
usually in small blocks. Most of this regen- 
eration occurs in gaps caused by the death 
of individual or small groups of trees. 
Large-scale disturbances (such as hur- 
ricanes or very large killing fires) were 
much rarer, occurring only once in 800 to 


1000 years in Maine and New Hampshire, 
and perhaps slightly more frequently in 
the southeastern U.S. 

Commercial clearcutting leaves grassy, 
early serai stage areas that usually are 
larger than the naturally disturbed areas, 
such as areas cleared by killing fires, blow- 
downs, tornado paths, and Beaver ponds, 
that characterized the unmanaged forest. 
Larger deforested areas mean simply that 
less area remains in mature forest, and 
as we have seen, native wildlife is adapted 
to large blocks of mature forest, in- 
terspersed with small blocks of disturbed 
stands. Large openings merely favor the 
invasion of common grassland and early 
serai stage weed species. 

The purpose of clearcutting is to har- 
vest the wood. In a natural opening the 
wood (or its ashes) remains in the forest 
ecosystem. Dead trees support wildlife. 
Trucking the dead trees away to the saw- 
mill removes (or prevents the develop- 
ment of) natural cavities, loose bark, 
woodpecker holes, hunting perches, sup- 
port for vines and epiphytes, structural 
heterogeneity within the opening (both 
vertical and horizontal), and warm, damp, 
dark places in which to hide from the next 
disturbance. 

The forestry literature suggests that re- 
moval of trees results in no significant loss 
of essential nutrients to the ecosystem 
over the rotation period, and probably in- 
creases available nitrogen due to short- 
term proliferation of legumes im- 
mediately after clearing. This implies that 
one could harvest tree trunks from a site 
as fast as they grow, indefinitely, without 
ever needing to fertilize. Yet, many south- 
eastern paper companies already fertilize 
their pine plantations, now on their sec- 
ond and third cutting cycles. 

Because trees transpire much more 
water than small plants, the local water 
table rises when trees are harvested. As 
the water rises, it robs the system of es- 
sential nutrients by leaching them out of 
the upper layers of the soil. Sometimes 
water rises above the ground and nutri- 
ents are lost in the runoff. Erosion may 
also occur, especially if the forest floor 
was damaged by heavy harvesting equip- 
ment. 

But the most serious consequence of 
removing trees from the forest is the loss 
of energy that would otherwise have gone 
into the detritus-based food chain. The 
trees store this energy in carbon-based 
compounds manufactured with energy 
from the sun. When these compounds are 
broken down by detrivore metabolism, 
they release energy as heat and the car- 
bon goes back into the atmosphere as car- 
bon dioxide. 

A dead tree (snag or log) in the forest 
supports a complex community of wildlife 
and a wide-ranging food chain. While the 
tree lived, it shaded the forest floor, pre- 
venting other plants from capturing solar 
energy while storing away much of the 


energy that it captured. When the tree 
finally dies, it adds its immense 
storehouse of energy and carbon com- 
pounds to the ecosystem. 

THINNING 

Foresters can increase tree growth 
rates by thinning the stand, and thus re- 
duce competition for water, nutrients, and 
sunlight. Undesirable species or missha- 
pen cull trees can be removed from the 
commercial stand to improve the environ- 
ment for the remaining trees. Many 
caretakers in charge of non-commercial 
forests in the Southeast use thinning to 
open up the canopy in order to stimulate 
the growth of ground vegetation which 
they believe will increase the forest’s car- 
rying capacity for wildlife. 

In the long ran, however, thinning actu- 
ally makes the situation worse for most 
wildlife, including such target species as 
rabbits and White-tailed Deer. While 
there is an increase in low-level herbace- 
ous and sapling growth immediately fol- 
lowing a selective harvest or thinning op- 
eration, within a decade or less the re- 
maining trees merely close the gaps by 
lateral branching, creating a canopy that 
is now lower and more completely closed 
than the original undisturbed canopy. This 
results in a very shady, fast growing, 
even-aged stand of trees with most of 
them equally spaced and about the same 
size. A blowdown or tree death in such a 
stand will not create a gap such as for- 
merly occurred in the natural forest. To 
make matters worse, another thinning op- 
eration is usually not economically feasi- 
ble until the stand has recovered to the 
condition it was in before the first thin- 
ning. This means several years as a dark- 
floored, fast growing stand of trees with 
a low, completely closed canopy, in which 
ground level herbaceous and sapling 
growth is severely retarded if not elimi- 
nated. Such a stand of trees is economi- 
cally ideal, but makes poor habitat for 
forest wildlife, even for deer. 

Commercial thinning, like clearcutting, 
removes the wood, structure, nutrients, 
and energy associated with the trees that 
are removed. In southeastern pinelands, 
thinning is often preceded by prescribed 
backbums to eliminate shrubs. Forest 
wildlife would be better served by the con- 
tinuous, natural processes of individual 
tree deaths and self pruning, which pro- 
vide an intermittent yet dependable sup- 
ply of energy to the detritus-based food 
chain, as well as a constantly shifting pat- 
tern of sunlit openings. 

OTHER MANAGEMENT TECH- 
NIQUES 

High grading (also called selective cut- 
ting), salvage cutting, and thinning (also 
called timber stand improvement) are dif- 
ferent management options for a commer- 
cial forester, but produce similar effects 
on forest wildlife. All reduce the spatial 
heterogeneity of the forest, rob the sys- 
tem of cover, structure, nutrients, and 
energy, and (in the long ran) impede the 
development of understory vegetation. 

Salvage cutting is especially harmful for 
wildlife because it removes the very trees 
with the highest value to wildlife: the old- 
est, largest, most damaged, diseased, or 
soft-wooded trees. When an insect out- 
break, fire, tornado, or prolonged flood 
kills merchantable trees, the commercial 
forester must act fast to salvage the 
timber before the forest wildlife salvages 
it. On the other hand, a wildland 
caretaker should view such an incident as 
an important part of a natural ecosystem 
to which the native biota is adapted. 

The occurrence of a Southern Pine 
Beetle or other insect outbreak within a 
commercial forest elicits a series of re- 
sponses from forest managers that include 
application of chemical insecticides, re- 
moval of infected trees, and other at- 
tempts to dampen a natural fluctuation 
in the environment. But in wildland 
forests such natural cycles should be wel- 
comed, because they fuel short-term 
population increases in wildlife species, 
such as insectivorous birds or lizards. 

Occasional population increases are im- 
portant to the long-term survival of wild- 
life species because they increase the 
genetic diversity of the gene pool, permit- 
ting more flexible and varied responses 
to subsequent environmental conditions. 

A population of Pine Warblers, for exam- 
ple, will be genetically more fit (that is, 
continued on page 25 
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Ranchers and Refuges: 3 Case Studies 


by George Wuerthner 

In 1987, 460 Coyotes were killed on 
Malheur National Wildlife Refuge in east- 
ern Oregon. Eighty percent were gunned 
down by hunters in airplanes who raked 
the canines with semi-automatic shotguns. 
The rest were trapped or were gassed 
while in their dens. Refuge personnel also 
poisoned 124 Common Ravens and shot 
13 others. Their rationale for this control 
was that ravens and Coyotes eat Greater 
Sandhill Cranes and this is inexcusable 
behavior at Malheur. 

Malheur is not the only National Wild- 
life Refuge where “wildlife control ac- 
tions” are commonly undertaken by the 
US Pish and Wildlife Service, the agency 
within the Department of Interior which 
manages the Refuges. At Idaho’s Grays 
Lake National Wildlife Refuge, aerial gun- 
ners have killed Coyote and Red Pox. 
Grays Lake personnel also have used M-44 
cyanide Coyote getters and trapping to 
keep the Refuge free of predators so that 
ducks and the Whooping Crane, an En- 
dangered species, would have higher sur- 
vival rates. At Arapaho National Wildlife 
Refuge in Colorado, Beaver are trapped 
because their dams slow water on the Il- 
linois River, allowing it to warm - which 
Refuge personnel feel threatens the 
river’s trout fisheries. Although Coyotes 
are not on the Arapaho’s present list of 
undesirable wildlife, adult Black-billed 
Magpies are regularly poisoned and shot, 
and baby magpies are destroyed 
whenever nests are found. Magpies eat 
duck eggs - an unacceptable diet at the 
Arapaho Refuge. 

Besides outright killing of some wildlife 
species, many Refuges promote water de- 
velopment, including dredging and pond 
building and the operation of elaborate 
ditch and irrigation systems. To keep 
these waterways free of vegetation, some 
Refuges use herbicides to kill marsh veg- 
etation such as Cattail and bullrushes. At 
some Refuges, Malheur again being an 
example, Beaver and Muskrats are trap- 
ped to prevent them from damming the 
canals and irrigation ditches. 

What place, if any, does the use of 
poisons, herbicides, trapping, predator 
control and other ecological tampering 
have on the National Wildlife Refuges? It 
depends upon who you ask. For many, the 
purpose of our Reftige system is to chum 
out target animals such as ducks and 
geese. George Constantino, manager at 
Malheur, refers to the wildlife unit in his 
care as a “duck factory.” To Constantino, 
we must manipulate the environment to 
maximize wildlife production because we 
have destroyed prime wildlife habitat else- 
where. In Constantino’s view, if we are 
to have surplus ducks for hunting, we need 
to increase production at our Refuges 
above natural recruitment rates. 

There is some merit to this argument. 
Malheur Refuge is only a small remnant 
of what was a huge marsh system lying 
at the base of Steens Mountain in eastern 
Oregon. Ranchers have drained wetlands 
and turned native meadows into hay 
fields, and their cattle have trampled the 
riparian zones, eliminating the most pro- 
ductive wildlife habitat in this arid region. 
The continued use of livestock around and 
ON the Refuge has further reduced the 
available habitat for wildlife. The abuses 
resulting from livestock on these public 
lands have been well documented in De- 
nzel and Nancy Ferguson’s book Sacred 
Cows at the Public Trough. In short, the 
area around Malheur may no longer be 
able to produce as many waterfowl and 
cranes as it did in pre-settlement times 
without intensive habitat manipulation 
and control of predation. Furthermore, 
wildlife habitat degradation at Malheur 
is minor compared to that in other places 
along the Pacific flyway, such as the great 
marshlands which once covered much of 
California’s Central Valley, now converted 
to rice, wheat and cotton fields. 

Despite these habitat losses, we should 
still question the appropriateness of pred- 
ator control at Malheur and other Re- 
fuges. Constantino says studies showed 
low recruitment in the Refuge’s Sandhill 
Crane population, which, if not reversed, 
promised to extirpate the Refuge’s entire 
breeding population. Many factors have 
contributed to the crane population de- 
cline, including the loss of sandhill habitat 
when Malheur and Harney Lakes spread 
over surrounding lowlands several years 
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ago following a number of wet years. Also 
contributing to the decline is the anti- 
quated irrigation system which makes it 
difficult to control water delivery to the 
Refuge’s meadows - crane habitat. 

Malheur exemplifies a deep rooted 
problem with our present approach 
toward natural systems. Because of our 
static view of ecological relationships, we 
expect areas set aside as wildlife habitat 
to remain constant, and to fit neatly 
within the boundaries of our survey lines. 
We expect this land to produce the same 
number of animals year after year. We fail 
to designate areas large enough to sustain 
ecological change through time or to allow 
normal habitat quality fluctuations or 
changes in wildlife habitat use and distri- 
bution. 

For the cranes at Malheur, predation 
losses were viewed as the only variable 
which could be controlled quickly and re- 
latively inexpensively. Yet it is questiona- 
ble whether predator control is really an 
important factor in crane and duck survi- 
val rates; and if it is, whether other man- 
agement options could reduce crane and 
duck losses in a manner more appropriate 
to a Wildlife Refuge. 

A review of past predator control ac- 
tions gives some insight into this ques- 
tion. In the early 1970s, the poison 1080 
was regularly used to control Coyotes on 
the Refuge and surrounding lands. In ad- 
dition, aerial hunting and trapping were 
part of normal Refuge operations. Despite 
this intensive predator control, the crane 
recruitment rate varied considerably from 
year to year. In 1970, the recruitment rate 
was 12.5%, in 1971 8.9%, and in 1972 only 
8.3%. In the years 1973 and 1974 only 0.4% 
of Sandhills were fledged - even while 
predator control continued both on and 
off the Refuge. 

Predator control was discontinued on 
the Refuge between 1977 and 1981. During 
this period, the recruitment rate was only 
slightly less than during the years of 
heavy predator control. In 1977, 5.8 
cranes per 100 were recruited, but it im- 
proved to 8.9 in 1978, 8.1 in 1979, 7.1 in 
1980. In 1987, despite the killing of 460 
Coyotes, the fledging success was 10.6% 
- only slightly better than years without 
any control at all! Thus, while recruitment 
rate is slightly lower without predator 
control, statistics indicate that factors 
other than predation exert greater influ- 
ence over recruitment success. 

No other experiments have been con- 
ducted to determine what these factors 
might be and if changes in them might 
increase Sandhill recruitment without the 
need for predator control. One such factor 
not explored by Refuge personnel is the 
use of the Malheur Refuge for domestic 
livestock production. Ranching is the 
major economic use of lands surrounding 
Malheur. Many of the local ranchers graze 
their livestock on Refuge lands or obtain 
hay grown on the Refuge. In late winter, 
adjacent private lands are utilized as calv- 
ing grounds and the abundance of after- 
birth provides a rich food source for 
Coyotes and other scavengers which Re- 
fuge manager Constantino believes con- 
tributes to higher predator populations. 

If this theory is correct (it has not been 
scientifically tested), the Fish and Wildlife 
Service policy of allowing cattle grazing 
and forage production at Malheur may 
contribute to higher predator popula- 
tions. For it is the inexpensive forage pro- 
vided by public lands which permits many 
of these ranchers to economically survive. 
In short, the Refuge helps to maintain 
the cattle, which produce the afterbirth 
at calving time, which may contribute to 
higher predator populations, which MAY 
be a contributing factor in a crane popu- 
lation decline. 

But even if it were found that livestock 
grazing had no influence on predator 
populations, there would still be other jus- 
tifications for eliminating livestock usage 
of Refuge lands. Research on the Refuge 
compared predation impacts between idle 
fields and those under livestock forage 
production (haying or grazing). The re- 
search found significantly higher nesting 
success in the idle fields, where cover is 
thick. Thus cranes are more vulnerable 
to predation in areas where livestock op- 
erations are conducted. 

Despite the higher nesting success in 
the untouched meadows, Constantino as- 
serts that crane chicks produced in man- 
ipulated environments have higher survi- 


val rates because they have more to eat 
in the mowed fields. Constantino feels 
livestock operations are necessary for the 
maintenance of crane populations. 

Don Tyron of the Oregon Natural Re- 
sources Council believes “it’s more than 
coincidental that the present grazing and 
haying system happens to be beneficial 
to livestock production.” According to 
Tyron, methods not requiring livestock 
grazing for producing wildlife are not seri- 
ously considered at the Refuge due to the 
political pressure exerted by ranchers. 
This pressure goes all the way to 
Washington since Oregon’s eastern Dis- 
trict Congressman, Bob Smith, is a 
rancher from Bums, Oregon, just north 
of the Malheur Refuge. Indeed, the Re- 
fuge is presently considering an increase 
in grazing. 

Of course, the political influence of live- 
stock interests is not limited to Malheur; 
nearly all large western National Wildlife 
Refuges are under some kind of grazing 
program, and in most of these, livestock 
grazing has significantly altered the na- 
tive vegetative communities. However, 
this alteration is invisible to the average 
citizen except in the worst cases of range 
abuse. Unlike a clearcut forest, an over- 
grazed range may still be covered with a 
dense vegetative mat. Yet the species 
present are apt to be invaders, exotics, 
and opportunistic weeds. Few people 
know which plants are supposed to be 
present on a particular site, and grasses 
are particularly difficult to key out. The 
expertise is lacking even among Refuge 
personnel. 

Complicating the identification process 
is the lack of controls. Very few areas of 
the West have not been damaged by live- 
stock grazing and by disruption of natural 
ecological processes such as periodic 
wildfire. Professional range managers 
cannot properly assess damage if they 
have no idea of how undamaged range- 
lands appear. 

In addition, unlike the abrupt change 
which accompanies the clearcutting of a 
forest, the degradation of most range- 
lands is a long-term gradual reduction in 
desirable plant cover. Overgrazing is a 
process so gradual that even individuals 


who frequently view the land, such as ran- 
chers, may not notice this change. 

Because of these problems, most Re- 
fuge managers, even where Refuges are 
severely overgrazed, are under little pub- 
lic pressure for grazing reductions. In ad- 
dition, some managers defend grazing as 
a useful vegetation manipulation tool. For 
example managers at both the Malheur 
and Grays Lake Refuges told me that live- 
stock grazing was necessary to open up 
dense marsh vegetation to provide forag- 
ing areas for ducks and cranes. 

Many managers cite the widely held 
doctrine that unless plants are cropped, 
they become decadent due to litter build- 
up which prevents the establishment of 
new seedlings and limits effective leaf 
photosynthetic area on living plants due 
to shading by dead stems. But the terms 
“decadence,” for grasses, and “overma- 
ture,” for timber, are meaningful only 
from an economics perspective. They 
merely mean that the grasses or trees 
are not producing additional plant fiber 
at maximum efficiency. This is only of con- 
cern if one wants to maximize production 
of livestock, or in the case of the timber 
industry, production of wood fiber. To an 
ecologist, decadence does not exist [ex- 
cept in land management agencies]. Slow 
biological growth is natural in some 
ecosystems. 

A healthy grasslands ecosystem is not 
necessarily one that maximizes grass pro- 
duction. The idea that stagnation results 
from a lack of grazing is firmly entrenched 
in range management textbooks and doc- 
trine, yet (conveniently) little research 
has been done to document if grazing is 
really necessary for the maintenance of 
healthy rangelands. Certainly this stan- 
dard rhetoric is not supported by the high 
proportion of ungrazed grasslands where 
range plants appear to be extremely 
healthy and robust. The few unbiased 
studies conducted suggest that, in the 
arid West, grazing is not essential for 
maintaining good grass production. The 
Great Plains adapted to frequent and 
heavy trampling under the hooves of 
Bison and Pronghorn. In contrast, the 
arid West was not frequented by Bison, 
and Pronghorn were less common there 


VEGETATION, FIRES, 

AND GRAZERS AT CMR, 
MALHEUR, & RED ROCKS 
LAKE 

The vegetation at the different Refuges 
discussed in this article varies considera- 
bly, but vegetational patterns on each Re- 
fuge have been severely disrupted by live- 
stock grazing and fire suppression. 
Nonetheless most of the native species re- 
main. 

Charles M Russell National Wildlife Re- 
fuge in Montana is shortgrass prairie with 
cottonwood and Box Elder in the riparian 
zones. Ponderosa Pine and Limber Pine 
inhabit some Missouri River “breaks.” 
Other common species include Silver 
Sage, Big Sagebrush, Greasewood, 
Shadscale, Douglas-fir, juniper, Buffalo- 
berry, Wild Rose, Snowberry, and Rabbit- 
brush. Grasses include Western Wheat- 
grass, Bluebunch Wheatgrass, Blue 
Grama, Needle and Thread Grass, and 
Little Bluestem. 

Plants on the Malheur NWR in Oregon 
include juniper, willows, Bluebunch 
Wheatgrass, Greasewood, cottonwood, 
bullrush, Shadscale, Big Sagebrush, and 
Great Basin Wild Rye. Cheatgrass is in- 
vading the area. 

Vegetation at Red Rocks Lake NWR 
in Montana consists of Quaking Aspen, 
Douglas-fir, Subalpine Fir, and various 
grasses. The many shrubs include willow, 
and Cinquefoil. 

Knowledge of natural fire patterns on 
these Refuges is even more limited than 
knowledge of pre-disturbance vegeta- 
tional patterns. What follows is admit- 
tedly speculative, but it is safe to assume 
that fire played a major role in each of 
these ecosystems. 

The CMR, as a grassland ecosystem, 
probably had fires quite regularly - likely 
at 1-10 year intervals. Indians often set 
them, as did lightning. The rougher land 
in the Missouri breaks was covered with 
Ponderosa Pine and other trees because 
the bare rock did not provide fuel to sup- 
port fires. 

At Malheur, fires likely burned period- 
ically through the region. In dry years, 


even the bullrushes burned out. 

Knowledge of native grazers prior to 
disturbance is again incomplete. Early 
explorers’ accounts and current faunal 
patterns provide many clues, however. 

Malheur probably did not have many 
large grazers prior to the white man and 
cattle. A Bison skull was found in the lake 
during the 1930s drought, which suggests 
that this may have been the western edge 
of the Bison’s distributional range, but 
they were not numerous here if they 
existed here in breeding numbers at all. 
The only other large grazers at Malheur 
were Pronghorn, Mule Deer, and Bighorn 
Sheep in the mountains near what is now 
the Refuge. 

Lewis and Clark came through the 
CMR [long before CMR] and marveled 
at the abundance of wildlife, including 
Bison, Elk, Bighorn Sheep, Pronghorn, 
Mule Deer, Gray Wolves, and Grizzlies. 
Bison at times overgrazed portions of 
their range. Terracing and trailing, such 
as major trails to the river for water, were 
noted. However, wolves, Indians, and 
hard winters periodically thinned the 
herds, preventing widespread over- 
grazing. 

At Red Rock Lakes, Bison, Elk, Mule 
Deer, and Pronghorn, along with Grizzlies 
and Gray Wolves were present. Old Bison 
trails can still be traced in the valley. Like 
at the CMR, some local overgrazing did 
occur, but again vegetation recovered 
whenever predators, fire, or Indians re- 
duced Bison numbers. 

In areas with heavy grazing, the fuel 
loading would be reduced, so the ability 
of the rangeland to carry a fire would be 
reduced. But the biological productivity 
would then decline, so grazing animals 
would go elsewhere to graze since no 
fences confined them. They probably 
tended toward areas which had burned 
several years ago, as the new growth 
would be succulent and thick. This would 
relieve grazing pressure on the heavily 
used areas and eventually enough fuel 
■would accumulate so fires could burn 
these areas. The grazing pressure would 
shift back to these areas and the cycle 
would continue. 




Cattle grazing in Red Rock Lakes “Wildlife” Refuge, Montana. 


than in the grasslands eastward. 

For example, research conducted at 
Nichols Coulee on the Charles M Russell 
NWR in Montana, where grazing was 
excluded for 12 years, demonstrated “no 
range stagnation from . nonuse.” The re- 
search report stated, “the Nichols Coulee 
area had a higher productivity than simi- 
lar sites which are grazed by livestock 
under a rest-rotation grazing system.” 

That grazing is essential to rangeland 
health is the central principle of range 
guru Allan Savory’s Holistic Range Man- 
agement program. But Savory and other 
researchers who support the idea that 
range quality declines through non-use by 
grazing animals do not account for 
another natural agent - fire. Under natu- 
ral conditions, most lower elevation west- 
ern grasslands burned at periodic inter- 
vals of between 3 and 20 years. Under 
natural conditions, fires prevented stag- 
nation due to litter build-up, even without 
grazing. 

In addition, unlike grazing animals 
which are selective in the plants they 
choose to eat, and hence leave the less 
palatable “weeds” behind, fire makes no 
distinctions. Thus while a grazed range 
can decline due to selective grazing pres- 
sure on the more desirable plants, fire is 
usually more benign insofar as all plants 
suffer an equal elimination of above 
ground parts. The desirable climax grass 
species usually rebound immediately 
after a bum, preventing weedy species 
from invading. (One cautionary note: 
cheatgrass, an exotic, highly flammable 
annual which is taking over many western 
rangelands, may actually increase the fre- 
quency of fires to the point that native 
perennial species cannot survive and 
cheatgrass may take over the site. It 
should also be noted that, even in areas 
formerly heavily grazed by large wild her- 
bivores, domestic livestock’s impact on 
grasses is, at least over the long-term, 
more severe than would be the native her- 
bivores’ impact. While both domestic and 
native grazers are selective in their eating 
habits, grazing patterns varied under nat- 
ural conditions; plants received frequent 
respites. In contrast, under domestic live- 
stock use, grasslands are subjected re- 
peatedly and regularly to heavy grazing. ) 

Fire also releases nutrients bound up 
in dead litter, making them available for 
plant growth. Grazing proponents argue 
that manure left by livestock accomplishes 
this goal, but in the arid West, cow-pies 
remain intact for years, providing little 
moremutrient benefit than the unbumed 
dead grasses. 

Furthermore, there is a difference in 
the amount of time between cropping by 
fires and by grazing animals. Rangelands 
are often grazed while the grass is still 
growing. If cropped, the plant attempts 
to replace the lost photosynthetic surface 
by channeling more energy into the pro- 
duction of new leaves and stems. This re- 
quires the utilization of energy which 
might otherwise be used in building its 
root system as insurance against drought, 
or in seed production to ensure successive 
regeneration. Fire under natural condi- 
tions usually occurs in the dry season, 
after most range plants have become dor- 
mant, thus not draining their energy re- 
serves. 

Wildfires may be far more essential to 
the ecological health of grassland ecosys- 
tems than grazing, yet wildfires are usu- 
ally controlled on our Refuges and other 
public lands. Part of the reason for control 
stems from present domestic forage use 
and consequent obligations of the manag- 
ing agencies. A fire can temporarily re- 
duce the available forage for livestock 
grazing, wreaking havoc on the forage al- 
lotment system in existing rest-rotation 
grazing programs. Ranchers are seldom 
willing to forego grazing their public land 
allotments because fire eliminated the 
year’s forage production. 

Some Refuge managers prefer grazing 
because it allows specifically targeted 
cropping of vegetation. A marsh needing 
reduction of matted growth can be grazed 
without affecting adjacent lands which 
may not need cropping. Manipulation of 
fire is much more difficult and there is 
always the possibility that fires will bum 
out of control and char adjacent privately 
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owned rangelands. 

But even if one accepts that grazing 
can accomplish ecological goals in specific 
situations, it does not follow that grazing 
by domestic livestock is appropriate. 
Bison, for example, can fulfill the same 
ecological role and are aesthetically more 
appropriate to Wildlife Refuges. 

Yet, for managers, there are problems 
inherent with Bison not presently as- 
sociated with livestock. Refuge manager 
Barry Reiswig says he would like to see 
Bison again grazing at Red Rock Lakes 
NWR in Montana, but that the use of 
Bison might cost the financially strapped 
Refuge more than the present livestock 
grazing program. Several factors seem to 
suggest that his economic concerns are 
well-founded. For one, Buffalo would have 
to be confined to the Refuge all year, while 
domestic livestock only graze there during 
summer and are moved back to their home 
ranches during winter. Furthermore, on 
small Refuges, personnel would have to 
move the Bison frequently from pasture 
to pasture throughout the year to keep 
them from overgrazing any portion of the 
Refuge. On large Refuges a more natural 
approach would be possible but this would 
entail reestablishment of predators such 
as the Gray Wolf, a creature unpopular 
with ranchers. 

Since it is unlikely at present that pred- 
ators would be reintroduced with Buffalo, 
Refuge personnel would have to periodi- 
cally cull excess animals to keep the 
shaggy beasts in balance with the finite 
amount of forage available on the Refuge. 
Again, the Refuge would need to artifi- 
cially manipulate the environment be- 
cause of past and current human disrup- 
tions of natural processes. Since no graz- 
ing receipts would be received, all Bison 
management costs would have to come 
from the Refuge’s operating budget. Con- 
sidering the ecological and aesthetic ben- 
efits derived from Buffalo grazing, such 
costs would be worthwhile, but in the 
present political atmosphere, Refuges are 
not given the opportunity of weighing the 
merits of Bison versus livestock. 

Even if one accepts the dubious premise 
that there may be advantages to grazing 
our Refuges with domestic livestock, one 
should question whether it is necessary 
to graze at present intensities. Red Rock 
Lakes manager Reiswig put it succinctly: 
“Because of politics we graze most pas- 
tures every three years, but biologically 
speaking, it might be better to do it only 
once every ten years.” 

Indeed, studies indicate that many 
negative impacts on wildlife are as- 
sociated with the present degree of graz- 
ing intensity. For example, a study of 
passerine birds (perching birds, the 
largest order of birds) nesting in willow 
riparian habitat at Malheur concluded 
“there was a significant negative correla- 
tion between the frequency of grazing in 
past years and the number of breeding 
passerines.” Another study at Malheur 
demonstrated that habitat utilization by 
Marsh and Rough-legged Hawks was “dis- 
proportionately greater” on areas defer- 
red from grazing compared to units 
grazed by livestock. Another study of 
nesting ducks showed that “densities on 
plots idle (not grazed or hayed) for one 
season were more than 2.5 times greater 
than plots in other treatments.” This is 
largely because livestock grazing reduces 
cover for the ducks. 

In addition to eliminating cover for wild- 
life, livestock compete for forage with big 
game species. At the Charles M Russell 
National Wildlife Refuge (CMR) in Mon- 
tana, more of the forage (64%) is presently 
allotted to livestock than is available for 
wildlife (38%). (Although if a grazing re- 
duction plan is not blocked, this percen- 
tage will be reversed by 1992.) Most west- 
ern Refuges maintain a similarly dispro- 
portionate breakdown of forage allot- 
ments. At the CMR in 1987, despite re- 
cent livestock grazing permit reductions, 
9842 domestic animals utilized the Re- 
fuge, compared to an estimated 9000 big 
game animals. 

In addition to consuming wildlife forage 
and cover, the livestock grazing program 
saps money away from wildlife needs. For 
example, the CMR spends approximately 
$500,000 dollars from its yearly budget 
to administer the livestock program, but 
only collects $219,000 in grazing receipts. 
(Many NWRs do, however, break even.) 

Furthermore, Refuge managers are 
often forced to used funds from their gen- 
eral operating budgets to protect wildlife 
habitat from grazing impacts. For exam- 
ple, on the CMR , cattle grazing has nearly 


eliminated young cottonwoods in riparian 
zones. Large old trees remain, but no 
young ones survive to replace these “his- 
toric” trees established last century prior 
to heavy cattle grazing here. The Refuge 
fenced off some cottonwood bottoms along 
the Musselshell River to keep out live- 
stock and then had to drill two wells to 
provide cattle with a new water source. 
This cost the Refuge almost $30,000 - 
which came from normal operating 
budgets, not from grazing receipts. 

Even though many Refuges spend more 
money implementing their grazing pro- 
grams than they receive in receipts, their 
managers actually fare better than land 
managers with the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement (BLM) and the US Forest Ser- 
vice (FS) since they are allowed to charge 
higher prices per AUM (Animal Unit 
Month - a measure of the forage typically 
consumed by one cow per month) than 
these other federal land managers. For 
example, on the Arapaho Wildlife Refuge 
in Colorado, the present grazing fee is 
$5.40 per AUM, while on identical adja- 
cent BLM land, a rancher would only pay 
$1.50 per AUM. (The federal government 
recently raised the standard fee for FS 
and BLM lands from $1.35 to $1.50.) 
Nonetheless, according to Arapaho man- 
ager Eugene Patton, “there are no com- 
plaints” about the higher price on NWRs 
since it is still a bargain compared to the 
price a rancher would pay to graze nearby 
private lands. 

Because, unlike the BLM and FS, the 
FWS has no set standard fee for AUMs 
on its lands, the prices vary widely. At 
Malheur Refuge in Oregon, the price per 
AUM is set at $3.70 while at Red Rock 
Lakes Refuge in Montana, ranchers pay 
$6.50 per AUM. Many Refuge managers 
maintain that the price paid by ranchers 
is a bargain. For example, though ran- 
chers grazing livestock on the CMR have 
been paying $7.61 per AUM, the fair mar- 
ket value is estimated to be $8.61 per 
AUM. Yet, this past year, Fish and Wild- 
life Director Frank Dunkle ordered the 
CMR to reduce its grazing fee to $3 per 
AUM. The rationale given by Dunkle was 
to provide an “incentive for ranchers to 
cooperate with refuge management 
goals.” 

Many Refuges are managed with an eye 
toward providing forage for domestic ani- 
mals. Management techniques and range 
evaluation tools used by Refuge personnel 
reflect this goal. One standard measure- 
ment technique widely used on public 
lands evaluates “range condition.” To as- 
sess range condition, the manager looks 
over the vegetation growing within ran- 
dom plots. The plants present are com- 
pared to the theoretical climax for the site 
to estimate range condition. 

This method of has many problems. To 
begin, the system utilizes key indicator 
plants and most indicator species selected 
are those utilized by livestock (according 
to Dennis Macomber at the CMR). Thus 
some plant species that benefit wildlife 
are not considered, or are considered in- 
dicators of poor range condition. An abun- 
dance of sagebrush may not be good for 
cattle production, hence result in a lower 
range condition rating, but it is absolutely 
necessary for Sage Grouse. 

In addition, this method only requires 
visual estimates of the percentage of plant 
species found on each plot; variation oc- 
curs between observers. If certain plants 
are flowering or prominent, they may be 
overestimated, while less noticeable 
plants may be underestimated. 

Worse, built into the range evaluation 
system is a bias toward acceptance of poor 


ecological health in land. For example, 
range estimated to be in “fair” condition 
may have as little as 26% of the expected 
plant species for that particular site. 
Range rated as “fair” often shows exces- 
sive soil erosion and other problems which 
the range condition technique fails to con- 
sider. 

Another problem with this system is 
that it averages the condition of 0)00 en- 
tire allotment into one figure. Thus, when 
a particular allotment is rated as being 
in “good” condition, some portions, such 
as steep hillsides or areas far from water, 
may be untouched; while other parts, usu- 
ally the riparian zones, wet meadows, 
Aspen groves and other important wildlife 
habitat, may be severely damaged. By av- 
eraging together various areas within an 
allotment, the rating system can hide the 
real condition of key habitats. 

Even if overall the allotment is in good 
range condition, it may fail to provide 
habitat for some important wildlife 
species. Dennis Macomber gives an exam- 
ple. Much of the CMR (74%) is considered 
to be in “good” range condition because 
the species composition is between 51% 
and 75% of the expected climax. 
Nevertheless, these same lands are crop- 
ped by cattle sufficiently to eliminate hid- 
ing cover for Sharptail Grouse, which re- 
quire a minimum of 8-10 inches of residual 
cover. Over most of the grazed portions 
of the CMR, even those areas rated “ex- 
cellent,” less than 10 inches of residual 
grass remain after livestock grazing, 
hence most areas are of little value to 
Sharptails and other species dependent 
upon grass cover. 

Despite the overriding presence of live- 
stock at most western Refuges, there has 
been a general trend toward reduction in 
livestock numbers and use. The benefits 
in many instances have been substantial. 
For example, livestock grazing at Red 
Rock Lakes Wildlife Refuge has been re- 
duced 50% since 1974. Refuge manager 
Reiswig says, “In the past cattle ate most 
of the young aspen and willow, so we had 
little regeneration, but since we’ve re- 
duced grazing pressure, we’re finding 
aspen suckers in groves that haven’t had 
a sapling survive in 80 years. We’re also 
seeing willow in places where they haven’t 
been since the refuge was first established 
in the 1930s.” 

Another benefit of livestock reductions 
at Red Rock Lakes, OReiswig has noted, 
is the increased ability of Refuge lands 
to hold snow. Snow is trapped by the 
higher, denser cover of grasses and shrubs 
now growing on the Refuge, while it still 
blows away from the nearby heavily crop- 
ped private lands. The added snow ac- 
cumulation results in greater water infilt- 
ration and hence soil moisture, which in 
turn results in greater plant productivity. 
Snow cover also provides insulation allow- 
ing higher below-snow rodent popula- 
tions, which in turn provide an expanded 
winter prey base for predators like 
weasels, Red Fox and Coyote. In addition, 
Reiswig notes that recent studies have 
indicated that the resulting greater sum- 
mer plant cover has contributed to a rise 
in ground nesting bird and rodent popula- 
tions on the Refuge. This higher prey base 
has likewise lead to larger hawk and falcon 
populations. 

These encouraging trends show that in 
most instances management which most 
closely mimics natural ecological proces- 
ses results in the most cost-effective wild- 
life benefits. Despite overwhelming evi- 
dence that the elimination of grazing on 
our western Wildlife Refuges would vastly 
continued on page 35 
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Out of Africa: The Fruitless Past 

of Allan Savory 


by David E. Brown 

Ed. note: The prominent biologist 
David Brown recently traveled to southern 
Africa to witness first-hand the results 
of grassland management techniques 
similar to those advocated by the contro- 
versial “range guru” Allan Savory. 
Brown offers here the impressions gained 
from his trip. Critical though he is of 
Savory’s teachings, he is less severe in his 
criticisms than the authors of previous 
articles in EF! While the grazing articles 
in ourMabon 1986 and Mabon 1987 issues 
may more accurately reflect the common 
sentiment against Savory among EF! 
public lands livestock grazing opponents, 
Brown’s article adds significant infor- 
mation for the campaign against the 
denudation of our public lands. 

By now almost everyone interested in 
Western range management is aware of 
Allan Savory and his teachings on Holistic 
Range Management. His precriptions 
promise something for everyone. The 
rancher quickly succumbs to the prospect 
of doubling his stocking rate; the wildlife 
biologist is intrigued by the concept of 
wild herbivores improving the range; the 
ecologist is titillated by a model that leads 
land managers toward a conservation 
ethic; the environmentalist applauds the 
debunking of predator control as a way 
to increase livestock profits. Savory’s lec- 
tures properly skewer range management 
academicians. 

What Savory teaches is an “approach” to 
rural land management. The mechanics 
are based, not always with due credit, on 
the non-selective and short duration graz- 
ing systems developed in South Africa. 
Succinctly put, these systems emphasize 
intense grazing of small areas for a short 
period of time followed by rest from graz- 
ing. The large numbers of animals in a 
limited area insure that all the forage is 
consumed - preferred plants as well as 
the less palatable species. The hoof action 
of excited animals tramples the seed bed, 
aerating the soil. The frequent and 
lengthy rest periods "allow for all the 
plants to mature and reproduce. 

After taking one of his “short courses” 
in range management, I too was in- 
trigued. Who is Allan Savory and what 
is his game ? Are we really to believe that 
grass follows hoof action as prairie farm- 
ers once thought that rain followed the 
plow? Or, are we being conned by a slick 
snake-oil salesman promising yet another 
panacea for all that ails our Western range- 
lands? 

When pressed to show the benefits of 
Holistic Range Management in the South- 
west on lands where it has been tested, 
Savory and his advocates become evasive. 
“Enough time has not yet elapsed to see 
the desired response”; “the prescriptions 
of the management plan were not followed 
properly...” and so it goes. 

“Where then,” I asked, “can one go and 
see some positive results of Savory-type 
management?” If the prototype of the sys- 
tem was initiated in South Africa 40 years 
ago and has been in practice in that coun- 
try, in Zimbabwe, and in Namibia, there 
must be some area that can demonstrate 
the benefits of such an approach. “Is there 
a farm in Africa where HRM has brought 


about long-term improvement; an im- 
provement that can be compared with 
neighboring systems?” 

“No,” was Savory’s response. “They 
have all collapsed through lack of planning 
and failure to follow the model. The closest 
thing to Holistic management in Africa 
is Kruger National Park.” 

Interesting. There are no livestock in 
Kruger National Park - only an abun- 
dance of wildlife. Nonetheless, “short du- 
ration” grazing has long been practiced 
in southern Africa. I determined to take 
a look. 

Through two former Zimbabwe and 
South African citizens, I inquired where 
I could find representative farms (as 
ranches are called in Africa) using the 
techniques that Savory espoused. The 
lists provided by the Production Execu- 
tive of The Cattle Producers’ Association 
and the Director of Veterinary Services 
for Zimbabwe were short. Moreover the 
“between the lines” message was de- 
cidedly negative, and the statements indi- 
cated that the attempts were in the past: 
“There are many farmers who have tried 
the Savory System over the years, some 
supporting it and others condemning 
it...” “A number of other ranchers have 
tried the system but have since moved 
. off it.” (italics added) But then, Savory, 
by his own admission, hadn’t left Zim- 
babwe under the best of circumstances. 
Perhaps Zimbabwe was a poor place for 
a test. 

Sally Antrobus, former editor of South 
Africa’s national parks magazine, Custos, 
was more encouraging. She set up a tour 
to three farms in the semi-arid Orange 
Free State and interior Cape region 
where short duration grazing originated, 
and where Savory got his range manage- 
ment ideas in the 1960s. All three farms 
were still managed under short duration 
grazing systems, and one, in the semi-arid 
“Karoo,” was owned by the family of a 
former classmate of Savory. If Savory’s 
teachings couldn’t get a fair shake here, 
they couldn’t anywhere. 

The shrub-invaded grasslands of the 
Karoo provide an ideal comparison with 
much, of the American Southwest. The 
Karoo is located between parallels 31 and 
34 degrees south - about the same dis- 
tance south of the Equator that southern 
Arizona and New Mexico are north of the 
Equator. The climate of the two regions 
is similar - highly variable annual precipi- 
tation averaging between 7 and 17 inches, 
half or more of it falling during their re- 
spective summer growing seasons. 
Winter rainfall, while less predictable, can 
be significant; freezing temperatures of 
short duration occur during most winters. 
The ground cover consists of warm season 
grasses, spring-flowering shrubs, and 
bare earth punctuated by thorny, short- 
statured trees (acacias). Even the Karoo’s 
3500 to 7000 foot elevations are reminis- 
cent of our border rangelands, and the 
landscapes of the two regions are remark- 
ably similar. (To be more specific in this 
comparison, the Karoo looks and behaves 
most like the Chihuahuan Desert. Chihua- 
huan desertscrub and desert grasslands 
are summer rainfall biomes. Sonoran De- 
sert rainfall varies from area to area, but 
on average is fairly evenly divided be- 


tween summer and winter.) 

Range rehabilitation has long been of 
concern in South Africa and there is much 
to be learned from experiences there. The 
Hillside farm of Len and Denise Howell 
near the town of Springfontein is an excel- 
lent example. Returning home from the 
war after an absence of five years, Len 
was amazed at how much his veld - the 
South African equivalent of range - had 
deteriorated. Soil Conservation Districts, 
modeled after those in the United States, 
were being formed in 1945 and the Howells 
started one. Farmers reduced stocking 
rates and instituted a system of three 
“rest rotation” pastures, with one pasture 
grazed for four months while the other 
two rested. After two years of improve- 
ment, however, the condition of both the 
veld and the stock dropped off. Bare 
ground continued to increase along with 
the invasion of such unpalatable Karoo 
bushes as bitterbush. Many farmers aban- 
doned rest rotation and went baek to con- 
tinuous grazing. 

Howell, instead, initiated a series of 


range experiments after consulting Pro- 
fessor Acocks, who had long been con- 
cerned with the deterioration of South Af- 
rica’s velds. Acocks reasoned that the re- 
duced stocking rates alone were not work- 
ing because the animals always selected 
the most nutritious plants first, leaving 
the least desirable ones to reproduce and 
multiply. The stock’s condition was declin- 
ing because this selective grazing was re- 
moving the best food plants. Dividing Hill- 
side farm into a dozen fenced pastures, 
or paddocks, allowed Howell to inten- 
sively graze all the veld, but also to give 
each plant an extensive rest. The result 
was a decided improvement. Further ex- 
periments followed, and Acocks and How- 
ell published articles on their successes. 
Savory, on reading the results in Farmer’s 
Weekly, and visiting Hillside in 1966, an- 
nounced that “this was the answer.” 

Today, Hillside is clothed in native 
Themeda triandra, South Africa’s desired 
“rooigras.” Erosion and other evidence of 
range deterioration are on the wane. How- 
ever, factors other than the rest rotation 
method may be instrumental here. Sum- 
mer rainfall averages more than 10 inches, 
and may be much more generous in good 
3 years. Moreover, Hillside appears to be 
I lightly stocked with sheep, and has only 
^ 100 head or so of cattle. It is also apparent 
§ that much care has gone into every sward 
a of grass, and much time had been required 
| for the veld to recover. 

3 The second farm visited, Compassberg, 
is a high elevation (to over 8000 feet) tus- 
sock grassland farm owned by Louis and 
Phyllis Trollip. Burning, a practice 
scorned by Savory, is used in a seven year 
rotation to maintain a grass veld free of 
scrub. As at Hillside, there are numerous 
pastures, the stock is frequently moved, 
and the rest periods are long. Stocking 
rates are light by American standards and 
more than 30 years have been-' invested 
in recovering a severely depleted range. 

Also as at Hillside, a fence-line contrast 
is immediately noticeable. The yellow 
grass of Compassberg’s pastures stand in 
marked contrast to the gray scrub of the 
neighbor’s veld. What’s even more impre- 
ssive, however, is the several additional 
inches of topsoil on the Compassberg side 
of the fence. 

Compassberg, like Hillside, receives an 
average annual rainfall in excess of 16 in- 
ches. Hobson’s farm, the third one visited, 
is more arid. At Compassberg, Karoo 


bushes often exceed the grasses and the 
more palatable of these are heavily nip- 
ped. The sheep and goats have to be ac- 
tively managed even to merely sustain the 
veld in its present shape. Worry is an in- 
tegral part of the management plan. Still, 
non-selective grazing is providing two 
generations with a comfortable living - 
if summer droughts do not come often - 
but it should be noted that the farm is 
ingeniously managed, and a large labor 
pool is available for fencing, herding and 
water maintenance. 

Call it what you will - Savory Grazing, 
Holistic Range Management, non-selec- 
tive grazing, or short duration grazing, 
at least some of the range management 
principles advocated by Savory can be 
made to work in high summer rainfall 
areas where grass and livestock are the 
goal of a family farm with a steady supply 
of cheap labor. None of the farms visited 
was rich in wildlife: some small antelopes 
such as Springbok, and in the mountains 
a few Rhebok; not much else. The big 
herds, so essential for Savory’s “excited 
hoof action” were gone, as were the large 
predators. When South Africans shift to 
game fanning they remove the livestock. 

So what’s the bottom line? Can Savory’s 
HRM approach reclothe the Southwest in 


long lost grasses? I think not. In the 
winter rainfall and shrub-dominated 
Mojave and western Sonoran deserts, it 
will certainly fail - as all earlier attempts 
at sustained yield management have. The 
widely fluctuating and increasing 
droughts that have determined our recent 
evolutionary history are against Savory. 

Unlike Africa, the American Southwest 
has been without large herbivores for 
close to 10,000 years. The relatively few 
large mammals that survived the Pleis- 
tocene were, of necessity, browsers and 
forb feeders such as Mule Deer and White- 
tailed Deer. The only hoofed animal of the 
Southwest plains to make the recent 
transition to an increasingly arid environ- 
ment was the Pronghorn - an animal that 
subsists on weeds and shrubs. The newly- 
arrived Javelina (from Mexico) doesn’t 
even use grass for cover. In the South- 
west, only the Elk, a cool-climate animal 
restricted in this region to upper eleva- 
tions, depends largely on grasses for 
sustenance. 

Even before the advent of Western man 
and his livestock, the grasslands of 
Arizona were relics of a wetter time and 
unable to sustain large herbivores. Bison 
were confined to the less arid and more 
stable (Savory would say “non-brittle”) 
grasslands east of the Rio Grande. There 
was no time for co-evolutionary relation- 
ships to develop between plants and ani- 
mals such as exist in Africa. The change 
to arid (“brittle”) environments has been 
too recent to allow for the evolution of 
large, grazing mammals like the Gemsbok 
and Eland that can subsist without free 
water, roam randomly, and thus not con- 
centrate in select habitats. Co-evolutio- 
nary relationships such as those that allow 
the Kudu and other wildlife to subsist on 
the sugary exudings on mopane tree 
leaves without damaging the plants, are 
unknown in the American Southwest. Our 
semi-desert environments couldn’t pro- 
vide enough yearly growth of grasses to 
feed sustainable populations of grazing 
animals, much less be dependent upon 
them. Conversely, it was the residual 
grasses of former years that provided 
cover for Pronghorn fawns and Meams’ 
and Scaled Quails. Removal of this grass 
cover by introduced livestock resulted in 
increased evaporation rates and an ir- 
reversible conversion of grassland to 
shrublands and desert. If, as Savory post- 
continued on page 30 
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Fenceline between the Trollip farm at Compassberg (left) and a neighboring farm . 
The Compassberg pasture has better grass cover and much deeper soil. It also lacks 
the dense population of noxious shrubs that fill the neighboring pasture. The absence 
of shrubs is attributed to regular burning, a practice scorned by Savory. Compassberg 
also, has long rest periods and light stocking rates by American standards ( especially 
by Savory’s standards). 
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Burchell’s Zebras in Kruger National Park, South Africa, probably the finest game 
park in the world. As with all South African game parks, no livestock are permitted. 



BURNING 


What would you do if you were out 
walking and suddenly came upon a wild 
fire licking at the trunks of trees and de- 
vouring saplings and shrubs as it slowly 
spread across the ground? Attempt to con- 
tain it? Run for help, notify authorities? 
Or, feeling adrenaline prick your senses 
alive, move to safety and watch it do the 
ancient work of ecological housecleaning? 

Until this summer, I thought I knew 
fire. Over the years I had worked on a 
Forest Service fire crew, done fire ecology 
research in the Sierra, written poems for 
fire, even almost died in a fire near Lake 
Chelan in the eastern Cascades. 

A hike up Wolf Creek on the dry side 
of the North Cascades showed me that 
fire bums deeper than my experience has 
revealed. I was with a student group on 
a week-long backpack. We had chosen a 
little-traveled watershed without know- 
ing that most of it had burned only two 
years ago. The upper 10,000 acres were 
charred to timberline. For days we 
camped in meadows surrounded by black 
snags and blue wildflowers. 

From the beginning, most of the stu- 
dents were repelled by the scarred land- 

Timber 

Management . . . 

Continued from page 21 

more likely to survive) if it experiences 
occasional population expansions. A popu- 
lation that does not experience occasional 
increases in abundance is more likely to 
become inbred or homozygous at many 
loci, thus reducing its potential to adjust 
to changing environmental conditions. 

The object of timber management is to 
produce wood and pulp. Managers base 
rotation lengths upon economic consider- 
ations relating current and projected in- 
terest rates with tree growth rates. If a 
forest stand increases in net value at a 
rate of 4% per year, but the bank offers 
a return on investment of 5% per year, 
it is time to harvest the stand or manipu- 
late it to increase its rate of appreciation. 
Timber managers must keep the stand at 
the highest possible growth rate to satisfy 
corporate stockholders (or USDA bureau- 
crats). Older trees, past the age of highest 
growth rates, and perturbations to the 
system that decrease net cellulose produc- 
tion cannot be tolerated in a commercial 
forest. 

GOOD MANAGEMENT 

Since their goals are so different, why 
do many wildland caretakers use the same 
management techniques as commercial 
foresters? 

Commercial forest products industries 
sponsor much of the forestry research and 
education conducted by American col- 
leges and universities. Wildlife biology 
and wildlife management as subjects of 
study generally are included within fores- 
try programs, funded and administered 
in large part by forestry and agricultural 
interests. Because appropriate curricula 
usually are not offered by botany, zoology, 
or ecology departments, many future 
wildland caretakers receive their school- 
ing in forestry and agriculture depart- 
ments. They learn how to manipulate 
forest ecosystems, but they do not learn 
how forest ecosystems functioned without 
man’s intervention. Rarely does a wildlife 
student’s college curriculum include 
studying the life histories of the plants 
and animals he or she will be charged with 
conserving; instead, he or she learns how 
to set prescribed bums, how to measure 
timber volume, and how to administer 
hunting regulations. As a result, most 
wildlife biologists are poorly prepared to 
assume the role of caretaker of natural 
diversity. 

Someone once said that good timber 
management is good wildlife management. 
Clearly, good timber management has 
profound effects on forest wildlife, but 
those effects do not include the long-term 
survival of native wildlife or the mainte- 
nance of natural diversity. On the contrary, 
good timber management is not wildlife 
management. 
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scape. They wanted green trees, ground 
without charcoal. Yet the woods were 
bursting with life. 

Most natural ecosystems in North 
America depend on fire to a great degree. 
As we looked closer, we discovered the 
complex story of burning written on the 
land. Fire resets the vegetation to earlier 
stages in the pattern of successional 
change. Older trees are killed, opening 
niche space for regeneration. Soil temper- 
atures increase as more sunlight reaches 
the ground. Seedling survival is en- 
hanced. These changes foster a different 
species composition in post-bum com- 
munities. It was too soon after the fire 
for us to see much reproduction, but many 
old englemann spruce ( Picea engleman- 
nii) had died. The fire had burned hot on 
a large scale. There was plenty of room 
for herbs, shrubs, and quick-growing 
lodgepole pines ( Pinus contorta) to move 
up from stands lower down the valley. 

Fires release nutrients that accumulate 
in fallen branches, logs, and leaf litter. 
Because these fuels are randomly distri- 
buted, fires do not bum evenly through 
a forest. This creates heterogeneous con- 
ditions for invading plants and animals. 
We saw just how uneven a fire bums as 
we explored the watershed. In some 
places the fire had reached the canopy, 
“crowned out,” and incineration was com- 
plete. Where the fire had burned fitfully 
or not at all, there were brown and green 
islands of surviving vegetation. In many 
places it was difficult for us to determine 
why the flames had skipped over a patch 
of ground. Already a mosaic of new veg- 
etation was intermixed with the old. 

The chemistry and physical structure 
of soils are dramatically affected by fire. 
Certain hydrophobic chemicals migrate 
downward, which increases the ability of 
soil to literally “get soaked.” Seeds that 
have lain dormant may sprout after a bum 
because chemical inhibitors are removed 
from seed coats. Intense heat also stimu- 
lates seed release from some cone-bearing 
trees. It is a common misconception that 
certain species of pine are completely de- 
pendent on fire for such release. Cones 
may also open on a hot day. Ten species 
of North American pines are considered 
to be highly adapted to fire. Not all of 
them grow in the West. Red pine ( Pinus 
rubra), pond pine (Pinus pungens), and 
jack pine ( Pinus banksiana) are three fire 
species found in eastern bioregions. 

If plant communities are changed by 
fire, it follows that animals will also be 
affected. In Wolf Creek, mule deer were 
abundant. The rich bloom of new growth 
was providing highly nutritious browse 
two years after the fire. Mammal popula- 
tions increase for varying periods of time 
post-fire. Herbivory patterns also change. 
We watched mulies eat herbs that we 
could not find growing in any of the un- 
bumed islands. 

Insects and plant pathogens usually de- 
crease as fire clears away the dross of ac- 
cumulated biomass. As insect populations 
change, new species of birds move in to 
eat them. I saw my first female three-toed 
woodpecker on a blackened spruce snag 
in Wolf Creek. These birds follow their 
primary food: bark boring beetles that 
feed on recently burned trees. After four 
or five years, the woodpeckers disperse 
to new bums. They leave behind snag nest 
cavities that will serve bluebirds, 
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nuthatches, and other birds into the fu- 
ture. 

Three-toed Woodpeckers are adapted to 
burned lands. They identify with snags 
and beetles, cannot be separated from 
them. Modem humans, on the other hand, 
struggle with fire, are alienated from it. 
Even as the students lived within the bum 
and intellectually grasped the ecological 
role of wildfire, they did not relish the 
experience. These were people who cared 
passionately for the earth. But the prac- 
tice of burning grasslands for game, 
hearth-keeping in winter, has been re- 
placed for them with supermarkets, fossil 
fuels, and other civilized pursuits. 

It was not always so. Native dwellers 
were intimate with fire. They used it pri- 
marily to increase food for the animals 
they hunted. During pre- Anglo times in 
Montana, fire frequencies were two times 
greater than those of today. Fire was also 
a partner in ritual. In Europe from the 
8th century on, great fire festivals marked 
the midpoints of the seasons until Chris- 
tianity forced their abandonment. The an- 
cient Chinese believed that fire mediated 
between heaven and earth. The story is 
found at the deepest roots of western cul- 
ture: “Fire purifies all things that are 
brought near it, releasing them from the 
bonds of matter, making them meet for 
communion with the gods.” (Sir James 
Frazer, The Golden Bough) 

Loren Eisely once wrote that if there 
was magic on the planet, it would be found 
in water. Fire, too, must be a form of 
magic. But unlike water, we cannot even 
agree on where fire comes from. The 
Karok people from the Klamath River 
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LOOKING FOR LAND: 

THE JOURNEY BEGINS 

My wife and I have always dreamed of 
owning a piece of land and leading a more 
primitive, homesteading life. We have 
lived in four different rustic, backwoods 
rental cabins with no electricity or plumb- 
ing. We gardened, kept bees, made maple 
syrup and practiced many other aspects 
of a self-sustaining lifestyle. In many ways 
we lived the dream, but knew that bring- 
ing this lifestyle to fruition would require 
our own piece of land. Now the time is 
right. We have filled a couple of piggy 
banks and are ready to search for a com- 
munity and reasonably priced land ($200- 
$300 per acre), a place we can adopt and 
call home, a place to put down roots. 

We are leaving a crowded and expensive 
Harrisville, New Hampshire, and becom- 
ing, in essence, free-agent homesteaders. 
Our first stop will be northern Vermont, 
then northern New Hampshire and cer- 
tain spots in Maine and Nova Scotia. By 
autumn we plan to travel to northern Min- 
nesota and out West. When winter appro- 
aches we hope to have made a decision, 
and perhaps by next spring to have land. 
But there is no rigidity in our plans and 
we realize how mercurial the coming 
months will be. 

There are basic characteristics that we 
hope our land and new community can 
fulfill, such as the presence of a few like- 
minded people; a neighbor or two who 
can offer both the physical and emotional 
support needed by young homesteaders. 
We are looking for a healthy, small and 
somewhat remote community where 
people rely not only on the land for suste- 
nance, but on each other. It is growing 
more difficult each year to find one of 
these communities with a true local econ- 
omy, an economy that avoids the influence 
of faraway money. 

We must also consider local environ- 
mental threats to the areas that interest 
us. No place is free from global problems 
like the greenhouse effect and ozone de- 
pletion, but some places are safer and 
healthier than others. We do not want to 
live near nuclear power plants (as we do 
now), or have Weyerhaueser as the land- 
owner next door. We are not interested 
in settling within the yuppyfied grasp of 
large towns and cities, the kind of grasp 
that is currently feasting on Harrisville 
and much of New England. 

The actual piece of land must also meet 
a few basic needs, including the presence 
of the right kinds of timber for a log home. 


country say Coyote stole fire from three 
skookums who lived atop Mt. Shasta. The 
Tlingit of the northwest coast tell of 
Raven, before a great assembly of birds, 
goading Merlin into catching fire that was 
floating on the ocean and bringing it 
ashore. The Greeks believed that the 
Titan Prometheus stole fire from Olym- 
pus. Others say humans secured fire by 
mistake, that heat and light are a mixed 
blessing. Even Coyote acknowledges this 
point: “Yes, I know how the senses of 
smell and sight and the ability to live 
within the seasons, and even the sense 
of thinking, how all these will be lulled 
and lost in part of even wholly in the com- 
fort brought by fire.” 

Of course, this did not stop Coyote from 
getting fire. . . . 

How might we recall these lessons? 
Around the campfire our eyes still bum 
with dim memories. The ecosystems of 
North America are patient teachers. Each 
fire season provides another round of 
learning and we remember bit by bit. 
Ecologists are finally accepting that fires 
(and other disturbances) are normal pro- 
cesses in the native affairs of the conti- 
nent. Botanist Norm Christensen of Duke 
University sums this up: “The bottom line 
message to those who must manage nat- 
ural ecosystems is that the world is con- 
siderably less tidy than we thought.” 

This summer my students taught me 
how far we must go. The Wolf Creek bum 
taught me how to get there. Walking 
downvalley out of the bum, my eyes shot 
sparks into timber. Small spot fires 
flamed up. 

— Ed Grumbine 



We plan on using only horses and hand 
tools; no log skidder or chainsaw. Some 
of my carpentry co-workers have 
criticized this idea because of the number 
of trees needed for log home building, but 
logs provide the exterior siding, insula- 
tion and interior paneling all in one, and 
therefore are ecologically wiser than buy- 
ing milled siding and paneling (or sheet- 
rock) and factory produced insulation. 

The land must also include southern ex- 
posure, and a reliable source of water for 
drinking, bathing, watering gardens, and 
perhaps even a small pond for harvesting 
ice. We plan on gardening to produce most 
of our food, so we will look for good soil, 
but it is not critical since healthy soil can 
be built in a few years. 

We are beginning our search with a 
strong commitment to low-impact living, 
living in a more direct and respectful re- 
lationship with nature. That is impossible 
when working long hours at a specialized 
job, relying on our highly centralized 
economy and its destructive production 
of such items as electricity, processed food 
full of pesticides and sugar, centralized 
water full of chlorine and flouride, and so 
on. There is simply too much evidence that 
shows our consuming middle-class lifes- 
tyles leading not only to a moral and 
spiritual dead end, but a physical dead 
end for the entire planet. In short, we 
want to disconnect ourselves as much as 
possible from the destructive elements of 
our society. 

During our search we will ask questions 
in general stores, stay with people for sev- 
eral days, and help out while having a 
picture of each community painted for us, 
however limited. We will ask about old 
homesteads for sale, perhaps one with a 
good cellar hole, a meadow, old apple 
trees. We would rather recycle an old site 
than create a new one. We will talk, listen 
and travel, and after many months, we 
hope to hand somebody a stack of $100 
bills so frugally saved, in exchange for the 
land we have been waiting for. 

— Robert Streeter 
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An Earth First! Proposal for a Greater 
Yellowstone Wilderness Preserve 



by Philip R Knight 

Imagine a wild land ribbed with snowy 
mountain ranges, veined with free-flowing 
rivers, cradling vast blue lakes, populated 
by endlessly roaming wildlife. Alaska? 
Canada? South America? No. Yellowstone. 

NATURAL HISTORY 

The Greater Yellowstone Ecosystem 
(GYE), encompassing Yellowstone and 
Grand Teton National Parks, parts of 
seven National Forests, and various 
Bureau of Land Management and private 
lands, is one of the largest nearly-intact 
ecosystems in the temperate regions of 
Earth. Within the GYE are many moun- 
tain ranges, including the Absarokas, 
Crazies, Beartooths, Bridgers, Tobacco 
Roots, Gravelly-Snowcrest, Centennials, 
Madison, Gallatin, Tetons, Gros Ventres, 
Salt Rivers, Snake Rivers, and Wind Riv- 
ers. Ah incredible array of wildlife in- 
habits the GYE, including Grizzly and 
Black Bear, Elk, Moose, Mule and White- 
tailed Deer, Pronghorn, Bison, Mountain 
Lion, Badger, Wolverine, Fisher, Pine 
Marten, and Red and Gray Fox. Trumpeter 
Swan, White Pelican, Ruddy Duck, 
Cinnamon Teal, Canvasback, Barrow’s 
Goldeneye, Harlequin Duck, Common 
Loon, River Otter, Beaver, Cutthroat 
Trout and Arctic Grayling populate the 
multitudinous lakes and rivers. Bald and 
Golden Eagles, Peregrine Falcon, and 
Osprey ride the mountain winds. 

Many other more obscure but no less 
fascinating creatures call Yellowstone 
home. Prairie Voles, Masked Shrews, 
Uinta Chipmunks and Pikas bring vitality 
to alpine and lowland meadows. Northern 
Flying Squirrels glide the dark forests, 
ever heedful of prowling Great Gray Owls. 
Muskrats trim the lush riparian zones, 
and Least Weasels hunt mice, squirrels 
and voles. Cold-blooded inhabitants (ec- 
totherms) include the Boreal Chorus 
Frog, Sagebrush Lizard, Prairie Rattler, 
and Gopher Snake, which impersonates 
and eats its venomous cousin. 

In addition to the aquatic birds, avian 
life includes the Merlin, Gyrfalcon, North- 
ern Pygmy Owl, Calliope Hummingbird, 
Olive-sided Flycatcher, Lazuli Bunting, 
Brewer’s Sparrow, and Bobolink. Plants 
are even more varied: Fringed Gentian, 
Pink Monkey-flower, Shootingstar, 
Monks-hood, Alpine Forget-me-not, Bear- 
berry Honeysuckle, Balsam-root; even 
the Pricklypear Cactus is found in Yellow- 
stone. One of the rarer species is Ross 
Bentgrass, which only grows in alkali soil 
near hot springs. 

Habitat types range from the alpine 
zone of the high peaks, represented espe- 
cially well by the vast expanses of alpine 
tundra in the Absaroka and Beartooth 
ranges, to the riparian and aquatic com- 
munities of the lakes and rivers. In be- 
tween are found the spruce-fir subalpine 
forest, Quaking Aspen groves, vast 
Lodgepole Pine forests, Douglas-fir 
stands, and rolling sagebrush-grass hill- 
sides. 

Yellowstone’s biotic communities exist 
in precarious harmony with powerful geo- 
logical forces. The famed geysers of 
Yellowstone Park are the result of a long 
history of volcanism. Most of the Park lies 
within the world’s largest volcanic crater, 
or caldera, which is still active. Seething 
and bubbling unusually close to Earth’s 


Buffalo in Yellowstone. 
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surface is a huge mass of hot liquid 
magma. Every 600,000 years or so, pres- 
sure and heat build to a critical point and 
Yellowstone erupts in an explosion com- 
pared to which Mt. St. Helens’ eruption 
paled. The Yellowstone Caldera is nearly 
50 miles across, with the Madison Plateau 
and the Washburn, Gallatin, and Absaroka 
Ranges forming the rims, and Lake 
Yellowstone occupying the center. Entire 
plateaus and mountain ranges are com- 
posed of volcanic debris spewed from this 
immense volcano. 

Yellowstone also boasts the most exten- 
sive fossil forest on Earth, a result of vol- 
canic eruptions burying ancient forests. 
On Specimen Ridge, over 25 layers of fos- 
sil forest are exposed, one atop the other. 
In the Gallatin Petrified Forest and else- 
where, huge fossil stumps jut from the 
ground, tangible ghosts of an age of fire. 

Ice has also played a leading role in 
Yellowstone’s natural history. Time and 
again, massive glaciers scraped over the 
land, sculpting the lava flows into the rug- 
ged topography of today. Imagine the tur- 
moil when the caldera erupted during an 
ice age! Remnants of the great ice sheets 
still linger in hidden comers of the ranges, 
especially in the high, wild Wind River 
Range, in the heart of which he the largest 
glaciers in the Lower 48 states. 

While the glaciers are mostly gone, for 
now at least, the caldera still heaves and 
groans. Geologists estimate that it has 
been 600,000 years since the last major 
eruption. . . . The entire region is still 
very unstable. In 1959, an earthquake 
caused a landslide which buried a 
campground in the Madison Canyon, form- 
ing a huge natural dam which backed up 
the Madison River and produced Quake 
Lake. Parts of Yellowstone Park are rising 
nearly an inch per year. 

HUMAN IMPACTS 

For millions of years, this dynamic 
equilibrium of fire and ice, life and death 
shaped Yellowstone. Enter Western man. 
In the 180 years European man has known 
of Yellowstone, great changes have been 
wrought. The Gray Wolf has been extir- 
pated, and the Grizzly Bear, Beaver, and 
Lynx nearly so. Huge tracts of virgin 
forest have been leveled. Rivers have been 
dammed and cities built in the lush val- 
leys. 

Large tracts of Yellowstone, especially 
in the high mountains, remain essentially 
wild; but even these last wild areas are 
under siege. Nearly every National Forest 
in the GYE plans to increase its timber 
harvest, which means more roads and 
clearcuts in roadless areas. Almost all 
non-Wildemess lands on the Forests are 
leased for mineral exploration (though 
this program has suffered a major blow 
on the Gallatin, where all oil and gas 
leases have been declared void pending 
the completion of a new EIS). Subdivi- 
sions and resort development are running 
rampant. Powerboats befoul crystalline 
waters. Aircraft drone across the skies, 
sometimes swooping low to harass wild- 
life. Slob hunters poach wildlife from ever 
more numerous roads. Even the desig- 
nated Wilderness Areas are not inviolate: 
Increasing numbers of recreationists turn 
trails into ruts, push shy wildlife into 
deeper pockets, and litter campsites. 
Hoofed locusts (domestic sheep) trample 
vegetation and spread disease to wildlife. 


Habitat effectiveness is suffering 
throughout the ecosystem. 

The National Park Service (NPS), en- 
trusted with earing for the National Parks 
within the GYE, is instead pursuing 
policies which ensure the continued degra- 
dation of these wonderlands. In Yellow- 
stone, the infamous Fishing Bridge de- 
velopment, thorn in the paw of the Great 
Bear, remains open to industrial tourism 
years after the NPS promised to close it. 
The NPS now wants to leave Fishing 
Bridge open and build yet another de- 
velopment on Yellowstone Lake’s north 
shore, even though the hideous Grant Vil- 
lage complex was built to replace Fishing 
Bridge facilities. The NPS also wants to 
expand winter recreation facilities in 
Yellowstone, including new inns and 
tourist cabins at Old Faithful and Canyon 
Village to accommodate snowmobilers. 
The peace of winter on the high plateaus 
is being shattered by the incessant whine 
of more and more snow machines. The 
NPS was recently forced to admit that 
hundreds of thousands of gallons of raw 
sewage were dumped into the Yellowstone 
River during shut-downs of sewage treat- 
5 ment plants at Grant Village and Fishing 
I Bridge. The bed of Jackson Lake’s Moran 
•< Bay in Grand Teton National Park is being 
f mined for fill to rebuild the dam at the 

0 lake’s outlet. 

1 The situation on the National Forests 
§. is far worse. Ski Yellowstone, a massive 
| resort proposed for Mt Hebgen on the 

Gallatin National Forest, has suffered set- 
backs but is not dead. Sheep are devouring 
fragile meadows in critical Griz habitat 
on the Gallatin, Targhee, and other 
Forests. Clearcuts on the Targhee extend 
right to the Yellowstone Park boundary. 
On the Custer NF, Phillips Petroleum has 
proposed drilling for oil on fragile Line 
Creek Plateau. Drill rigs would be driven 
over the alpine tundra. A massive 
cyanide-leach gold mine is currently being 
developed at Jardine, three miles from 
Yellowstone Park’s northern border. 
Platinum mines are planned for the Still- 
water Complex, a geologic feature on the 
northern fringe of the Absaroka-Bear- 
tooth Wilderness. 

The six current and proposed National 

' \ ' 


Forest plans for the ecosystem expect 
that GYE Forests will continue to provide 
increasing levels of recreation, oil & gas, 
forage, timber, etc. This will only occur 
at a loss to biological integrity and to the 
taxpayer; for instance, $22 million would 
be lost annually to below-cost timber 
sales. On the Gallatin Forest, inventoried 
road mileage would double in 30 years, 
and a 210 million board foot per decade 
timber harvest would be mandated. Sev- 
eral of the six Forest plans are under ap- 
peal, but none of the appeals are even 
approaching resolution. In fact, appeals 
have been pending for up to two and a 
half years while the FS continues to oper- 
ate according to the appealed plans! 

In Paradise Valley on Yellowstone’s 
northern border, the Church Universal 
and Triumphant (CUT), survivalists and 
pro-Reaganites, has established head- 
quarters. CUT wants to build a commu- 
nity for several thousand people on some 
of the best winter wildlife range in the 
GYE. Each summer, CUT draws 
thousands of adherents to a two-week con- 
ference on upper Mol Heron Creek, in the 
midst of Situation 1 Grizzly habitat. 

On the Red Rock Lakes National Wild- 
life Refuge in Montana, vital link in the 
continental flyway system for migratory 
waterfowl, management is being pres- 
sured to increase the numbers of cattle 
grazed on the Refuge. 

The political climate in Wyoming, 
within which lies much of the GYE, reeks. 
The Wyoming Congressional delegation 
(Alan Simpson, Dick Cheney, Malcom Wal- 
lop) has halted preparation of an EIS on 
reintroduction of Gray Wolves to Yellow- 
stone Park. The influential Wyoming dele- 
gation’s obstructionist policies on environ- 
mental issues are also illustrated by their 
blockade of the NPS plans to close the 
Fishing Bridge development. Politics in 
Idaho and Montana are nearly as sordid. 

Even seemingly remote events are hav- 
ing an increasingly noticeable effect on 
the GYE. Songbirds such as the Warbling 
Vireo, Swainson’s Thrush and Western 
Tanager are declining due to deforestation 
of their winter habitat in the tropics of 
South and Central America. Perhaps even 
more insidious, the GYE is in the grip of 








EARTH FIRST! YELLOWSTONE WILDERNESS PROPOSAL 


AREA 

ACREAGE 

1. Absaroka-Beartooth Additions 

350,000 

2. Bridger Mts 

45,400 

3. Crazy Mts 

139,000 

4. Gallatin Range* 

227,000 

5. Lionhead 

49,800 

6. Tobacco Root Mts 

150,000 

7. Gravelly-Snowcrest-Centennial* 

644,000 

8. Lee Metcalf Additions* 

175,240 

9. Jedediah Smith Additions 

92,000 

10. Palisades 

275,000 

11. Togwotee (Teton Addition) 

25,000 

12. Gros Ventre Additions 

271,000 

13. Mt Leidy* 

160,000 

14. Grayback-Wyoming Range* 

400,000 

15. Salt River Range* 

290,000 

16. Commisary Ridge* 

200,000 

17. Gannet-Spring Creek 

66,000 

18. Bridger Additions 

214,000 

19. Munger Mt 

12,900 

20. Popo Agie Additions 

56,000 

21. Little Popo Agie 

25,000 

22. Deep Lake 

140,000 

23. Wyoming High Lakes 

25,300 

24. Fitzpatrick Additions 

31,500 

25. North Absaroka Additions 

150,000 

26. Washakie Additions 

235,000 

27. Du Noir* 

75,000 

28. Winegar Hole Addition 

6000 

29. Games Mt 

130,000 

30. Yellowstone West** 

100,000 

31. Hebgen** 

40,000 

32. Bear Creek 

105,000 

33. Caribou City 

90,000 

34. Stump Creek, Yellowstone Park 

104,000 

35. Gallatin West 

11,800 

36. Gallatin 

316,876 

37. Central-Absaroka 

723,000 

38. Black Canyon 

137,400 

39. Bechler 

419,582 

40. Thoroughfare 

406,384 

41. Grand Teton Park 

115,800 

42. Bangtails 

40,000 

TOTAL 7,166,482 


*Some wilderness recovery is necessary., 

**Entire proposal is a Wilderness Recovery Area. 

DESIGNATED WILDERNESS 
IN GREATER YELLOWSTONE ECOSYSTEM 


AREA ACREAGE 

A. Absaroka-Beartooth 920,000 

B. North Absaroka 351,104 

C. Washakie 686,584 

D. Teton 557,312 

E. Gros Ventre 228,500 

F. Fitzpatrick 191,103 

G. Bridger 392,190 

H. Popo Agie 101,991 

I. Jedediah Smith 116,535 

J. Winegar Hole 14,000 

K. Red Rock Lakes, Lee Metcalf 32,350 

L. Monument Mt 33,000 

M. Taylor-Hilgard 141,000 

N. Spanish Peaks 76,000 

O. Bear Trap (BLM) 6000 

TOTAL 3,847,669 


the continent- wide drought, likely at- 
tributable to global weather changes 
wrought by the greenhouse effect. 
Drought-related fires have burned nearly 
200,000 acres in Yellowstone Park this 
year as of August but have been artificially 
controlled on the surrounding National 
Forests and private lands. 

EARTH FIRST! ALTERNATIVE 

As an alternative to destructive, com- 
modity-oriented management of the 
GYE, Earth First! proposes a vast Wilder- 
ness preserve, totaling over 11 million 
acres in Idaho, Wyoming, and Montana, 
with Yellowstone National Park at its 
core. Earth First! recognizes the failure 
of federal management to protect the 
GYE. The ecosystem is divided by polit- 
ical boundaries, and as a result Yellow- 
stone’s natural communities are being 
fragmented. It is time to abolish artificial 
political boundaries so that natural 
ecosystems may be preserved and re- 
stored, and EF! proposes beginning with 
Yellowstone. 

One of the primary functions of EF! is 
the development of visionary Wilderness 
proposals. Most of the proposals de- 
veloped to date have been presented on 
a state-wide basis. EF! has presented pro- 
posals for Idaho, Wyoming, and Montana. 
The Yellowstone proposal incorporates 
portions of these state proposals in an ef- 
fort to protect an ecosystem preserve. 

Within the Greater Yellowstone Ecosys- 
tem are 16 federal Wilderness Areas com- 
prising nearly 4 million acres. EF! pro- 
poses an additional 7.2 million acres of 
Wilderness in the GYE. Wyoming has al- 
ready been stuck with a poor “Wilderness 
Bill,” passed in 1984 by Congress. Neither 
Montana nor Idaho have passed a post- 
RARE II wilderness bill, but horrendous 
bills for both states have been drafted. 
Pat Williams’ Montana Bill HR 2090 has 
already passed the House. If approved 


by the Senate, it would protect a paltry 
63,500 acres in the GYE, and leave 
258,000 acres in Land Consolidation 
Study status. All other unprotected road- 
less lands in the GYE would be open to 
degradation. Senator Melcher may soon 
introduce a similarly horrible bill. A re- 
cently drafted Idaho wilderness bill ap- 
pears to have died an early death, but 
we can expect to see more wilderness de- 
struction proposals from the Idaho delega- 
tion. 

A Wilderness proposal should deter- 
mine the limits of human use and develop- 
ment. The GYE is already developed 
beyond what the natural ecosystem can 
withstand. EF! demands a moratorium 
on further development in the GYE, and 
proposes the following constraints on 
human activity: 

I. Developments to be removed and re- 
habilitated: 

A. All Yellowstone Park developments 
except Old Faithful Lodge, Lake Hotel, 
Roosevelt Lodge and Mammoth Hot 
Springs. 

B. Hebgen Dam on the Madison River 
(Madison returned to its natural channel). 

C. Jackson Lake Dam (Jackson Lake 
returned to its original shoreline). 

II. Transportation: 

A. No private vehicles in Yellowstone 
Park. 

B. No trucking on Rt 191 (Gallatin 
Canyon Rd) 

C. Non-polluting mass transit for 
Yellowstone Park. Visitors encouraged to 
walk, ski, cycle, or ride horse-drawn 
wagons. 

D. No ORV use in GYE , including snow- 
mobiles. 

E. No powerboats on Yellowstone, 
Shoshone, Lewis, Jackson, or Jenny 
Lakes 

F. All aircraft limited to above 35,000 
feet elevation. 


III. Forestry 

A. Lightning-caused fires allowed to 
bum. 

B. Insect infestations allowed to run 
their course. 

C. All National Forest lands limited to 
the following forestry practices: horse log- 
ging, selective, sustained-yield, uneven- 
aged cuts, locally owned and operated 
milling operations, producing mainly 
small post & pole and firewood. NO 
CLEARCUTS! These low-impact forestry 
operations would, of course, be allowed 
only in currently developed and roaded 
areas. 

IV. Other measures 

A. There are over 400,000 acres of 
privately owned land within the Gallatin 
National Forest alone, mostly intermingled 
with public land in checkerboard fashion. 
These inholdings must be purchased out- 
right by the federal government, or put 
in a permanent private land conservation 
trust, to prevent developments. 

B. All livestock grazing and predator 
control practices on public lands in the 
GYE must cease. 

C. All mineral leases must be declared 
invalid and withdrawn. 

D. Sensitive backcountry areas must be 
temporarily or permanently closed to 
human use to eliminate stress on wildlife 
during critical times such as weight 
recovery or birthing periods. 

E. Reintroductions of all extirpated 
species and restoration of all depleted 
wildlife populations must proceed. This 
will include Gray Wolf, Beaver, Lynx, 
Fisher, Mountain Lion, and Black-footed 
Ferret. 

F. All hunting of predators, including 
Mountain Lion and Black Bear, must be 
banned. Hunting of ungulates will be 
limited to primitive weapons: bow, spear, 
sling, atlatl, etc. Preference will be given 
to hunting of domestic ungulates — cows 
and sheep. 

G. Ultimately, all federal lands in the 
GYE should be managed according to the 
Biocentric Proposal for the National 
Forests outlined in the Earth First! 
Citizen’s Primer to Stop Forest Service 
Destruction! 

WILDERNESS RECOVERY/ 

BIG WILDERNESS 
I. Wilderness Recovery Areas: Many 
parts of the GYE have been degraded yet 
retain substantial wilderness values. 
These areas will be subject to wilderness 
recovery, whereby they are rehabilitated 
to pre-disturbance conditions. Wilderness 
Recovery Areas in the GYE should include: 

A. Gallatin Range: Many north and west 
side drainages have been heavily logged. 


Gallatin WRAs will include Squaw, Portal, 
Swan Hyalite, and Sourdough Creeks. 

B. Yellowstone West: 100,000 acres in 
Idaho adjacent to Yellowstone Park, 
severely degraded by logging. 

C. Hebgen Lake: Removal of dam will 
open a large area to wilderness recovery. 

D. Lulu Pass/Stillwater: North of Cooke 
City, MT, extensively mined and roaded. 
Land reclamation and a ban on motorized 
vehicles needed. 

E. Du Noir: 75,000 acres in Wyoming 
adjacent to Washakie Wilderness — prime 
Elk habitat. Logging and mineral explora- 
tion have impacted fringes; up to 65,000 
acres remain intact. 

F. Bangtail Mountains: Rolling high 
country east of the Bridger Range, se- 
verely logged and roaded. Recovery 
would provide critical link between 
Bridger and Crazy Mountains. 

G. Sunlight Basin: Overgrazing, irres- 
ponsible logging have impacted this area. 
Heavily used by Grizzlies, major Elk mig- 
ration route. Clark Fork River, finest 
trout fishery in Wyoming, proposed for 
Wild and Scenic designation, being de- 
graded by “recreational” gold dredging. 

H. Corridors: The GYE is becoming iso- 
lated from other natural ecosystems. He- 
rein lies one of the greatest threats to 
the GYE: The potential for natural re- 
plenishment of native life forms is being 
lost. Therefore, corridors of wilderness 
should be established linking the GYE 
with the Northern Continental Divide 
Ecosystem (Glacier/Bob Marshall Ecosys- 
tem), the Selway/Bitterroot (Central 
Idaho Wilderness Complex), the Big Open 
in eastern Montana, and beyond. Cor- 
ridors should also link the disjointed 
pieces within the GYE, for instance Wind 
River to Washakie and Crazy Mts to 
Beartooths. 

II. Big Wilderness: Big wilderness still 
exists in the GYE. To assure its continued 
existence, Wilderness designation is 
necessary for the unprotected portions of 
de facto wildernesses. The four largest 
are: 

A. South Absaroka Complex: 2, 100,000 
acres 

B. Absaroka-Beartooth: 1,447,000 acres 

C. Central Yellowstone-North 
Absaroka*: 1,224,000 acres 

D. Wind River: 1 031,300 acres 

*Close and rehabilitate Tower-Canyon- 

Fishing Bridge road. 

Research for this article was partially 
funded by the Earth First! Journal 
Research Fund. To contribute to the Fund, 
send checks, earmarked to the Research 
Fund, to the EF! Foundation, POB 50681, 
Tucson, AZ 85703. 


CALL TO ACTION 

Time is running out. We are losing Yellowstone. Development is creeping like a 
cancer into every corner of the ecosystem, robbing Yellowstone of its genetic vitality. 
Get involved NOW in the fight to keep Yellowstone intact! Contact Yellowstone EF! 
(address in Directory) for specific issues, or send much-needed dollars. We cannot 
save Yellowstone without YOU. 


HOW SOON IS NOW? 

by Philip R Knight © 1988 

Although much as been written and said 
about the Environmental Crisis, one of 
the major unresolved questions surround- 
ing this subject remains: what is the level 
of crisis? Is it something we face in the 
misty future, or is it here now? 

In the September 1988 issue of Back- 
packer magazine, Steve Rauh of the 
Sierra Club put it thus: “The main 
philosophical difference between Earth 
First! and the mainstream groups is that 
Earth First! contends that we ... are in 
a crisis situation now. While I respect 
that, I just don’t happen to agree.” Mr. 
Rauh has made an important observation 
here. If he is correct, the entire 
mainstream environmental movement is 
operating with a very dangerous attitude. 

I say we should assume that the En- 
vironmental Crisis is upon us now. Even 
if we are wrong, which becomes more un- 
likely by the minute, we should err on 
the side of Earth. Assuming that the crisis 
will wait is akin to Reagan’s “let’s just 
study it some more” attitude toward acid 
rain. 

Folks, the crisis has arrived. If you need 
proof, just open yourselves to the obvious ’ 
messages Earth is sending. 

Perhaps the most dramatic example is 
the “medical waste” which has been wash- 
ing up on the shores of the Eastern US, 
closing beaches during the hottest sum- 
mer on record. Ocean hurls back the rub- 
bish of human disease to send a message: 

I AM SICK. Quit dumping your crap in 
my waters! Quit killing my creatures! 

Another example: Nationwide drought. 
This drought, a classic symptom of global 
climatic change due to the greenhouse ef- 


fect, is especially evident here in Yellow- 
stone country. With the “normal” fire sea- 
son just beginning, nearly 10% of Yellow- 
stone Park has already burned! We read 
daily of new fires raging in the bone-dry 
forests, fanned by hot southern winds. 
The Park Service is running haggard try- 
ing to keep up with the fire, closing roads, 
shuttling fire crews around to protect de- 
velopments, dealing with the hordes of 
tourists who demand to see Yellowstone 
come hell or low water. From the town 
of West Yellowstone it appears that the 
entire Park is aflame. Ominous clouds of 
smoke rise like thunderheads above the 
firestorms in the interior. In Bozeman, 

40 miles from the fires, the haze is thick 
and the smell of burning hangs in the 
heavy evening air. And the rain refuses 
to fall. 

Earth is fighting back by hitting us 
where it hurts: Vacationland. The beaches 
are closed. The nation’s most famous 
National Park is ablaze. But how many 
are really listening? 

All life depends, directly or indirectly, 
on the sea, atmosphere, and soil. Ailing 
Oceans. Massive Fires: Climatological 
Mayhem. I predict the next symptom will 
relate to the soil, to the good earth. The 
drought will bring huge dust storms, like 
the dust bowls of the 1930s but more severe, 
leaving the heartland barren. Already I 
have seen dust storms in Montana and 
Idaho, as the irreplaceable topsoil, gift 
of the glaciers, is stripped from the land. 

Listen to Gaia! She screams in the heat 
of fever, and we are the disease. Now is 
not the time for career, for children, for 
a life of opulence and pleasure. Now is 
the time to change our nasty habits if we 
are to avoid environmental armageddon! 
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STOCKMAN 


by Mark London Williams 

The wind whipsawed down the canyon, 
seemingly banging tiro directions at once, 
low and fast, making a whistling, hissing 
noise as it galloped through the sagebrush 
and cheatgrass, the kind of wind his uncle 
used to say “would drive the shit right 
back up a coyote’s ass.” 

There was a time when Ralph Cumber- 
land might smile at a thought like that. 
What else was it his uncle said? “There 
are two kinds of men, and you don’t want 
to be the other kind.” He never really 
knew what the hell the other kind was. 
Was he one now? He looked down at the 
drops of blood around the cuffs of his 
jeans. Probably so. 

He thought he heard yelling - more like 
yelping, really - and jumped, imagining 
Elizabeth Cody somewhere inside the 
house, in her mother’s arms, wondering 
if the terrible screaming was about to 
begin. But no, the screaming came from 
the snap! and spark of memory racing 
through his cells, and he knew the awful 
howling issued from those long-ago coyote 
pups, ones he’d hunted out on search-and- 
destroy missions, and he saw himself as 
a boy by his uncle’s side, and later as a 
man, sealing off their dens and lighting 
fire to them. 

Is that a siren? he wondered suddenly, 
or that damn devil’s wind. . . ? It would be 
like Margaret to call the police right away 
- but would Jedidiah be so fast in getting 
out here? He’s one of the boys, he wouldn’t 
just take a woman’s word that one of the 
most feared ranchers in the valley... 

But then, Margaret was married to one 
of Jed’s cousins, first. 

And then he was back with the coyot’s, 
remembering a little bugger who’d clawed 
his way out just enough to get his head 
free, wailing in pain, and he still recalled 
the pup’s eyes were literally on fire, burn- 
ing, crackling right there in front of him 
and somewhere behind him another man 
laughed... 

Turning, Ralph found himself still alone 
on the porch. 

And then found himself in the door- 


frame of the bathroom, in the house, 
watching his stepdaughter climb out of the 
shower, watching her dry herself, knowing 
he was watching, that he’d looked before, 
knowing what he must be thinking. . . 

And instead of covering up, letting her 
towel drop right where she stood, ex- 
posed, her breasts, her belly... 

Stop, she was telling him. No. Get the 
hell out of here. 

Standing there. This is what I look like, 
she said. See? This is my body. This is 
how I am. Me. Now leave. Shut the door 
and never look at me that way again. I 
don’t care if you’re my real father or not. 

And who was she to tell him to get out, 
anyway? As if a man could live with him- 
self after any sort of retreat. As if we 
weren’t all just a pecker’s shake away from 
ruination, defeat, at all times. As if any- 
thing on this earth was easy. Or kind. 

Kind. There are two kinds of men. 

The blood on his cuffs brought him back 
to a time in his previous life, a life which 
had ended just a few minutes ago, when 
he might have been the first kind of man, 
when he was at ease with necessary vio- 
lence. Like that winter when Upstart 
Creek flooded and he’d had to move his 
cows to higher ground, briefly, closer to 
the timberline, then got stuck up there 
himself, needing to camp for the night, 
only to be ripped out of sleep by the bovine 
shrieks of a calf getting its head tom off 
by a grizzly that’d clambered down out 
of the woods looking for a post hibernation 
snack. He’d shot her at least five times 
before she fell. 

He’d gotten blood on himself that time, 
too. 

Then, something bizarre happened to 
him: he suddenly questioned what he’d 
done. 

Standing, looking down at the bear’s 
body, he thought what a pain in the ass 
this was just to raise up some steaks that 
some city-dweller was gonna order in an 
overpriced restaurant while hoping to 
fuck his dinner companion. This is too 
much work for hamburger. 

Thankfully, the moment passed. 

Besides, he wasn’t the kind of man to 


give up. No, sir. 

He’d had to finagle congressmen and 
judges through the years, help buy out 
his two senators - all the usual paper- 
pushing crap it disgusted him even to con- 
sider, just to keep the place afloat. But 
what he liked best was outsmarting the 
land, whipping it, kicking its butt to the 
tune of the biggest herd north of the river. 
There was victory in that. Winning. 

One time he’d even convinced Margaret 
to come out and check trap lines with him 
- back after a couple of dry winters when 
once again, he’d started losing too many 
head to predators, the elements. He found 
a young puma in one set of metal teeth, 
about a mile from his place here. It was 
still breathing, struggling, and seemed to 
lock eyes with him as he stood over it. 
(And what the hell was it with animals’ 
eyes? He thought of the burning eoyot’ 
pup and shuddered.) The puma stared at 
him, waiting for something, apparently 
past any pain that may’ve come from chew- 
ing halfway through his rear leg, and for 
some reason, instead of shooting the 
thing, Ralph Cumberland decided to 
finish it off with his knife. Straight across 
the throat, gripped from behind the skull, 
and the lion seemed almost at peace as 
it died. But now, thinking back on that 
feline’s death-grin, it occurred to him that 
nothing had been going right since then. 

Starting that night. Margaret refused 
to come to him in bed. She didn’t feel 
right. She said. Maybe later. She said. 
You’re not bothered by that ol’ cat, are 
you? No, she said, but you know, I got 
some of its blood on my shoes there. 

A small price to pay, he reminded her, 
for the high style in which you are kept. 
Things gotta die, sweetheart, for you to 
live. 

But isn’t there such a thing, she asked, 
as too much death? 

That, he smiled, is what happens to my 
cows. Now get in these sheets. 

So she did, but there was a coldness 
there. He imagined her staring up at the 


Earth First! — 

by Tom Stoddard 

I appreciate the Earth First! “In Case 
of Death, Feed Me To The Bears” card, 
and I’m not badly disposed toward my 
essay, “Bury Me Not In a Lead Lined 
Coffin. ” But neither addresses the prac- 
tical matter of how to get one’s body 
from its place of demise to its place of 
appropriate rot. I had hoped to stimu- 
late interest in the subject at our Grand 
Canyon RRR, but noting the young age 
of most attendees, most of whom are 
undoubtedly still convinced of their own 
immortality, I decided to instead com- 
pose this note for Earth First! to find 
out if others are interested in forming 
a burial organization committed to 
ecologically appropriate burials. 

There are, of course, many practical 
reasons for appropriate burial, not the 
least of which is to avoid the funeral 
directors’ clutches. In June I helped my 
step-mother make preparations to bury 
my father. It was gruesome. First, the 
mortician convinced my step-mother of 
the “sanitary need” to pump dad full of 
formaldehyde, at a cost of $110. Second, 
“The Funeral Director” sold step-mother 
another $2,200 of goods and services 
even though we had an open-air family- 
only service and the grave was prepaid. 
And, third, for this selling job (“Funeral 
Director’s coordination of services”) 
they charged $468. 

The money could have been better 
used for conservation causes. The entire 
burial process is an affront to every 
tenet of sound ecology. The burial plot 
is the most damaging aspect. Assuming 
a four- by eight-foot plot or 32 square 
feet per person, and taking the world’s 
five billion persons, we would need 
3,674,000 acres of land to bury them all 
(roughly the size of Connecticut or 
Wales). 

There are several ways to approp- 
riately melt back into the biosphere. 
These include: depositing the body in 
the ocean, weighted with rocks, at least 
20 miles offshore; placing the body six 
feet up in a tree or strong bush in Amer- 
ican Indian style; merely laying the 
body on the Earth; or burying it in a 
grave no more than three feet deep. 
None of these methods would involve 
serious preparation, and the latter 
three would be carried out in wilderness 
with no markings to identify the loca- > 
tion or the body. We could put a small j 
tag on the skull identifying the remains i 



Tallahassee Creek by Margaret Onderdonk 
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ceiling the whole time, counting the 
sparkles glinting in the speckled plaster. 

The wind slapped an errant pebble hard 
against his cheek, and for just a moment, 
he thought he’d been shot, thought maybe 
the rifle in his hands had gone off 
prematurely. . . 

Now, he didn’t want to fuck that up, too. 

There were tears in his eyes from the 
dust surrounding him and he thought how 
dry the earth had become in the last few 
years, about how his life had become a 
medley of blistering winds and loss. 

What was it that made him do what he 
did to Elizabeth Cody? Sometimes he 
liked to think of living beings as machines, 
behaving in ways that were finally, ulti- 
mately predictable. Thinking of himself 
now in this way, he imagined that inside him 
a switch had snapped suddenly, brutally, 
off. 

Or, perhaps, another kind of switch 
never flicked on to begin with. 

Jed’s siren was much closer now, prac- 
tically at the front gate to his spread. 

Ralph stood up. 

There’d be a trial, though Jed would 
try to avoid it. Margaret - and Elizabeth 
- would probably insist. 

The people hereabouts would wonder 
how he could do such a thing. She was, 
after all, his stepdaughter. 

Ralph finally allowed himself a smile - 
tiny, mocking - when thinking of his neigh- 
bors’ outrage, a smile that quickly faded 
when the coyot’ pup’s burning eyes blinked 
back at him through time. 

He scuffed uneasily at the drying red 
stains on his pants, then swung the rifle 
around ’til it stared him in the face. 

There were, after all, just two kinds of 
men. 

And in that space of time before the 
report of his rifle mixed in with Jedidiah’s 
siren, there was another sound, a voice, 
swirling along with the wind. A high, 
mournful wail. 

But in his last seconds, Ralph 
Cumberland couldn’t tell if the cry be- 
longed to a woman ... or a coyote. 

The Last Detail 

as a natural burial, thus preventing con- I 
fusion with persons whose remains are * 
there as a result of accident or foul play. I 
Cremation is an acceptable method of 
returning the body to the biosphere. I 
object to my body being disposed of by 
that method because burning uses re- 
sources and pollutes the air. 

To dispose of assigned bodies swiftly, ' 
there would be a designated burial crew 
in areas where Earth First! is active. 
They would receive the body from the 
heirs or assigns and take it to its resting 
place. Since this would be a major task 
and on an irregular basis, the burial 
crew would be paid well. They would 
have an appropriate name, like Earth 
Planters, or Body Bearers, or Final 
Transit. 

Some descendents might want a ser- 
vice, wake, bash or other farewell ges- 
ture, and they could arrange whatever 
fits their need prior to the body’s re- 
moval to its resting place. They would 
arrange the gesture, and once con- 
cluded, the body would be handed over 
to Final Transit members. 

There are a few technical and legal 
problems that need ironing out. How 
do you get a body released to a third 
party? Are there legal requirements 
about how the body is disposed of? What 
are the penalties for breaking the law? 
Are licenses required for burying 
bodies? Should the operation be done 
to comply with the law (written, of 
course, by the funeral industry), or to 
protest the law? Will families comply 
with the descendents’ wishes, or defy 
them? 

We’d like others’ thoughts on natural 
burial. Would you contribute time, 
money or effort to such a cause? We 
need lawyers, morticians, and funeral 
directors to speak to the subject. 
Though I’ll not organize the Final 
Transit group, I am willing to coordi- 
nate and collect information on the sub- 
ject and send copies to the Earth First! 
Journal, and to contribute $500 to get 
a natural burial fund off the ground. 

Tom Stoddard, a regular uniter for 
our Journal, can be contacted at POB 
15, San Anselmo, CA 9^960. 

Concurrent with publication of this 
article, Tom has donated $500 to Earth 
First! Foundation to be spent on the costs of 
developing and organizing an EF! Burial 
Society. Please apply to the Foundation. 
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ARMED WITH VISIONS 


Poetry and artwork should be sent to Art Goodtimes, Box 1008, Tell uride CO 81435, al- 
though you should know that we are several years worth of visions in arrears and only the 
indispensably exquisite will jump ahead of the long line. 


all rights reserved to the authors 
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Choku-ochi 


EARTH FIRST CHANT 


-from Blue Flowered Lettuce (1987) 


(-inspired by Dave Foreman’s speech at the 1987RRR) 


Small Douglas fir 
no bigger around than 
my forearm 
lip of the gorge 

Hold on! 

I can look over the edge 
standing on moss covered 
undercut rock 

Hundred feet down 
tumbling waters 
bend out as far as 
I dare 

Crane neck 
up and out 

rewarded now for the risk! 
water seems to fall 
right from the sky 

Choku-ochi - 
straight falling 
Japanese have ten distinct 
ways 

to describe falling 
water 

Dolores says 

They know 
how to look 
at waterfalls 
the secret in the rocks 
that sculpt the 
falling water 

Michael Adams 
Eldorado Springs 
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THE FUTURE OF DEMOCRACY 

-from Drawknife (1985) 

If 

our democracy 
is to survive 
our greed 
must die 
for lack 
of a second. 

Doc Dachtler 

Grass Valley 



you are the water running over me th6 

and I am the rocks underneath. 
your juice makes me slippery. 

'When you go dozon on me, W6 

I stick, out. Wh( 

Wear your white ruffles |^gg 

and I will take you dancing. 

If you wear your pretty green dress, 

we could slow the 6eat doum and do the two step, 

and I will make you twirl and your lace panties will show. 

Or we could get lazy and lie in the shade and he 6lue. 

M any rate, I will hold you up for the world to see. 
you have rounded me and made me smooth. 

When you are strong, 

you move me Wf 

and laps of kisses smother me. 

When you are weaki V> M > -n dr / 

you melt into my arms. jjjjj| iljfe w 

you are the fluid. 9 / & J) 

Find I, the course. -ffljs 

Together we make a river. 'tyr 

John C. Clark "f# I?' 

Turtle Island ' 


Dream back the Buffalo; Abundance to Give. 
Lay our Lives Down for Life on this Earth. 

Dream back the Eagle; Illuminate the Dawn. 
Lay our Lives Down for Life on this Earth. 

Home of the Shadows, Mirror of Souls. 

Lay our Lives Down for Life on this Earth. 

Black-footed Ferret, Trickster and Guide. 

Lay our Lives Down for Life on this Earth. 

Dream back the Predator; Say Yes to Life. 
Lay our Lives Down for Life on this Earth. 

Power of the Possible, Awaken our Might. 
Lay our Lives Down for Life on this Earth. 

June Fulme 
Julien Puzey 
Dolores LaChapelle 
Silverton 



TERRITORIAL BALLET 

As the fog moves in from the ocean 
we recall the view on a clear day 
and here we see the legend of 
mother earth and father in the sky 
embracing 

arms wrapped around belly 

belly wrapped in legs 

rock takes the lick of the ocean 

ocean shadows the sky 

twins, although not identical 

keep watch on their territory 

there is thunder sometimes 

and then a wing clips by 

we remember clouds, free zone 

where the heart, in constant celebration 

keeps moving 


TWO SERMONS 


-from A Few for Lew 

Consider the weeds in the garden: 
no one uses them, or wants them, 

But they're flourishing! 

Consider the Blue chicory 
and rejoice: it flowers 
in gravel along railroad tracks! 

Bill Deemer 
Junction City 


AN AWAKENING 

Nightrise lights the crescent moon, 
sky daughter tracing time in tides 
that ripple orange toward the twilight 
blurring sunset, island, self 
as Superior sleeps gentle into night. 

Centered in a skyline circle 
skin and soul ache joyful in the loon call chill, 
fierce Goddess kiss, waterweb, woman, spirit 
in the rhythm of whose heartbeat 
I discover myself, the lover and the dance. 

Annika Fjelstad 


C. Robyn Hunt 

San Francisco 



Nut cracker 



CROSSING LA VERKIN CREEK 

When crossing the swollen river 
All one hears 
is movement 


All one sees 
is beauty 

All one knows 
is true nature 

Thomas Lowe Flcischner 
Bellingham 
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THE POETICS OF DEEP ECOLOGY PART XIV: 
ANIMAS ROCK 



by Lone Wolf Circles 
DANA LYONS, Dana Lyons, Animal, $10 
postpaid from EF! Music 
CLAN DYKEN, Clan Dyken, $10 post- 
paid from Forward Productions, POB 
1614, San Andreas, CA 95249 

I can still see the mists rising from the 
valley, transforming the peaks into scat- 
tered islands, a steadily advancing beach 
as bright moonlight becomes daylight in 
this summer-land without dark. Thunder 
rolls up and spills over the Kettle River 
Range, the sound of a movement as it 
moves, the building energy for actions to 
follow. Revitalization! Rendezvous! 

Thanks to the EF! bards, paring down 
our callouses to expose new skin and raw 
nerves with the ragged cutting edge of 
their humor. Thanks to those who fer- 
vently peeled off the opaque layers of film 
clouding our perception. Thanks to the 
local group that made it' all happen, and 
to the Okanogan Dance and Drum Collec- 
tive for the power tribal rhythms un- 
leashed in my words, for drawing our 
shared vision with the movement of your 
bodies. Thanks to everyone who danced, 
and to the dust that never settles! 

“Power Songs,” as in aeons past, com- 
bine the motivating force of rhythm with 
the government-toppling strength of the 
word in a delightful alchemy of resistance. 
Commercial music fails us here. Looking 
to what’s popular in America is a guaran- 
teed tour of the over-produced, the facile, 
the trite, the harsh and the meaningless. 
Radio mainly offers us a “no-choice” be- 
tween the white stucco sameness of sub- 
urban “Country Western” and the shallow 
blatherings of what I call “Paradigm 
Rock.” 

Rock ’n Roll, whose felonious soul led 
a generation in blind revolt, has lost its 
punch since being unacceptable became 
cool. When he comes over to visit their 
daughters, the “Mothers of Industry” no 
longer make Rock ’n Roll stay outside eat- 
ing cold sandwiches. Except for an odd 
few (like David Byrne, Van Morrison, 
Bruce Cockbum. . .), Rock ’n Rollers seem 
ruled by their heads and pocketbooks 
rather than their hearts. 

Even Reggae fails us, with Jamaican 
rabble-rock leaving the rest of creation 
out of their call for “equal rights.” I was 
reminded of the explosive potential of 
Reggae working in the last year with 
bands like the incredibly hot Little Women 
and the effervescent Rootstock. It’s a 
great and largely untapped medium ripe 
for our message. 

Eliminate entire native populations 
from Caribbean islands, chain African 
slaves to the fields where jungle once 
stood, inject one nationalist brand after 
another of colonialist depredation, mix in 
varied ethnic music, bake under a hot 
equatorial sun for generations, and you 
have a danceable soundtrack for revolu- 
tion! It could already be heard in the war- 
tom streets of ’40s Trinidad, where Lord 
Invader and Growling Tiger faced off in 
Calypso “battles. ” From the Jamaican fer- 
ment of the last twenty years we have 
Mutabaruka’s rabid denunciations of im- 
ported junk food and buttressed Babylon, 
Steel Pulse’s “Earth Crisis,” Marley’s 
classics and the bloody-eyed wailing of 
Burning Spear. New York’s Casselberry- 
Dupree are an excellent group of radical 
black women performing poignant Afro- 
Reggae. 

From the belly of the beast, stateside 
Reggae is the rare phenomenon of 
America in revolt against itself, an often 
failed, cultureless guilt trip. It’s an orgy 
of self-analysis seldom seen elsewhere, a 
search for roots, a mystical act with mir- 
rors, a reaching out to love, a purging of 
addictive boredom . . . From Clan Dyken’s 
“Techno-Voodoo”: 

Video keeps the people in a (Ho-Ho 
Hum!). 

The electrical keeps a watch on everyone 
(Ho-Ho Hum!). 

The elders say some day, 

a mighty wind is gonna blow it all away! 

The holy prophecies say, 

someday the Earth’s a-gonna spin in a 

different way. 

But until that day, they got you on a 
Techno-Voodoo. 

We don’t want no Techno-Voodoo! 
Resisting Techno-Voodoo! (Ho-Ho Hum!) 
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Mother Earth’s children moving 
underground. 

Circles and X’s being drawn. . . 

. . .just give me the strength to keep on 
carryiri on! 

This cut grinds to a sudden halt, ending 
with music pulling the plug on technology 
and the attendant oppressive mindset. 

Clan Dyken is a family of five white 
alternative-type musicians using a black 
revolutionary style to override compla- 
cency, using their lives to awaken others. 
Carl’s songs, stormy lead, snappy bass, 
percussive effects, two vital female voices 
— one spark. “One love, one destiny.” 
What remains unique about our struggle 
is its global and immediate significance, 
its passionate promotion of equality be- 
tween species. Reggae can help them re- 
ally feel it, really move with it. Made 
worthy by both the intent and the act. 
Our songs receive help from a sacred and 
universal force, righteously consum- 
mated, activated ... From “We’re Still 
Jammin”: 

When 1 raise my voice to the sky, it’s in 
a sacred way. 

I let the music lend the power to the words 
that I say 

Root Rock. Relevant Rock. 

Like the new Folk-Rock release, “Dana 
Lyons, Animal” . . . The sounds of the mun- 
itions train that wouldn’t stop for protes- 
ters on the tracks (“I Saw His Body”) leave 
us trembling with compassion and a 
barely suppressed rage. Or “They’re 
Building One In My City,” with an omin- 
ous boom every seventh beat, tension 
mounting with the choral effects of a “day 
of judgement,” impending karma in the 
form of a dark, swelling cloud. A faceless 
horror invades the life of an unsuspecting 
child, consensus reality collapsing with 
the blacking-out of the television pic- 
ture. . . All the cars in every lane of the 
freeway point the same direction — away 
from the burning nuclear power plant. 

Relevant, but irreverent. To imagine 
his song “RV,” picture Lyons kidnapped 
by a crazed Country-Rock band, passing 
out double-barreled lyrics: “three tanks 
for the gasoline, two tanks for the 
waste...” Take for example the title cut, 
where critters do “strange things with 
their lips” and tongues “that are really 
long,” plants “sucking up the sun,” crea- 
tures “eating each other for lunch” to an 
Afro back-beat: 

We dance like animals. 

We love like animals. 

We all are animals!” 

Animals, a few of whom write slow, 
beautiful love songs to those closest to 
their hearts and to the Earth that inspires 
and sustains them (“Music off the Moon- 
light,” “June Is a Comin,” and especially 
“Kevin’s Song”). Or the uptempo cry to 
fate, “Tell Me That You Want To Go.” 

Together with a particularly strong 
drummer, Dana often arrests the flow of 
the music, a brief pause designed to 
dramatize each resumption. Superbly 
mixed, funny and sad, tender and strong, 
this is one of the finest environmental re- 
cordings ever made, and regardless of the 
topic, some of the best new acoustic rock 
I’ve heard. I was in tears at the Patriot’s 
Rally, Dana performing “The Tree” with 
me: 

There’s a river flowing near me, 

And I’ve watched that river change and 
grow, 

For eight hundred years I have lived here 
Through the wind, the fire, and the snow. 

I see salmon return every summer, 

And I watch young owls learn to fly, 

I have felt the claws of the grizzly, 

And I have heard the lone wolf’s cry. 

I have seen great glaciers melting, 

I’ve met lightning eye to eye, 

But now I hear bulldozers cornin’, 

And I know that I am soon to die. 

Who will house the owl? 

And who will hold that river shore? 

And who mil take refuge in my shadow 
When my shadow falls no more?" 

I still feel the moisture rising up the 
sides of the Kettle Range clearcuts, hear 
the last wordless notes he sang. I know 
that it’s not a matter of what we stand 
to lose, but what stands to be lost. . . 

And finally, there’s “Timebomb,” as 
musically exciting and fresh as groups like 
the Everly Brothers sounded to us when 


rock was young. What can I say about it, 
the eco-activist song of the year? 

That townhouse used to be my tree-fort. 
That highway used to be the wood. 

That building used to be the beach. 

That broum haze used to be the sky. 

Oh say goodbye, oh say goodbye. 

Those craters used to be Nevada. 

That cesspool used to be the New York 
Harbor. ■* - 

Those mountains used to be so 
Appalachian green. 

Oh say goodbye! Oh say goodbye! 

That smokestack used to be Ohio. 

That pipeline used to be the rolling 
tundra. 

That airport used to be the swamplands. 
You’d better say goodbye. Oh say goodbye! 


Out of Africa . 

Continued from page 2U 

ulates, thrifty, growing grass was the 
norm, Pfonghom might have evolved to 
have green pelage rather than butter- 
scotch. 

The above does not mean that Savory’s 
teachings are without merit. Much of 
what he advocates - careful land husban- 
dry, the elimination of year-long grazing, 
and less reliance on mechanical solutions 
to vegetation problems - is commendable. 
Support should be given to his positions 
against spraying grasshoppers, reseeding 
with exotic plants, and poisoning preda- 
tors and prairie dogs. Attempts by ran- 
chers to implement his teachings on pri- 
vate lands where the average annual rain- 
fall exceeds 15 inches might even be en- 
couraged. Additional Savory management 
schemes on public lands, especially those 
in arid and semi-arid areas, should be re- 
sisted, however. 

Savory’s axiom that “you cannot take 
it and leave it to nature” is a favorite cryp- 
togram. The interpretation encouraged 
by Savory is that rangelands must be man- 
aged ... that is, grazed. But what the 
statement really says is that you cannot 
leave it to nature if you take it from na- 
ture. The whole concept of “holism” 
breaks down when it comes to rationaliz- 
ing resource extraction. Whether the 
product be trees, grass, or cattle, the 
energy cycle is broken when significant 
amounts of these commodities are re- 
moved from the land. The larger the 
number of cattle taken to market, the 
greater the number of board feet of 
lumber hauled, the bigger the deficit. 
Even after only 100 years of grazing in 
the Southwest, our debt to the land is 
enormous. 

Savory’s teachings that no grazing leads 
only to range decadence and lower produc- 
tivity are not borne out by either logic 
or observation. (My conclusion is based 


We’re sailing on a timebomb, 
getting harder to see the blue. 

We’re sailing on a timebomb, 

Is there nothing we can do? Nothing we 
can do?? 

He answered himself in his introduction 
at the RRR: As a little kid who just saw 
your treehouse bulldozed, you don’t won- 
der what to do. You know what to do! 

Turning the wild little kids inside of us 
loose on the despoilers, setting the ani- 
mals inside us free to do their natural 
dance of resistance! Primal Rock. Animas 
Rock. 

Lone Wolf welcomes your personal let- 
ters, recommendations, and review copies 
of recordings or books of poetry: LWC, 
Box 652, Reserve, NM 87830. 


on more than 25 years as a wildlife biolo- 
gist for the Arizona Game and Fish De- 
partment.) The benefits of no livestock 
grazing have been adequately tested on 
the Kofa and Cabeza Prieta National Wild- 
life Refuges in southern Arizona and on 
Big Bend National Park in southern 
Texas. Less extensive exclusions, as on 
the Audubon Society’s Research Ranch in 
southern Arizona, bolster the argument 
that wildlife conservationists should set' 
as a goal elimination of all livestock graz- 
ing on public land receiving an average 
rainfall of less than 15 inches a year. 

Elsewhere in the western US, Savory’s 
methods need to be further tested 
through the use of carefully controlled ex- 
periments using paired test areas. Even 
then, it must be remembered that to be 
successful, the result must be range re- 
habilitation - not just increased stock 
numbers or weight gains. Our public 
rangelands have received too many failed 
remedies. Exotic grasses, uprooted mes- 
quites, “pushed” junipers, and a plethora 
of fences are the legacy of programs that 
failed. It’s time we forsook such costly and 
desperate measures, but more importantly, 
let us not sacrifice more land in what will 
almost certainly be another false hope. 

David Brown is a widely acclaimed au- 
thor whose works include The Grizzly in 
the Southwest and The Wolf in the South- 
west. He is currently compiling an an- 
thology on the Cougar in the Southwest. 

Research for this article was partially 
funded by the Earth First! Journal 
Research Fund. To help us provide our 
readers uhth more such carefully researched 
ecology articles, please contribute to the 
Fund. Send checks, earmarked to the 
Research Fund, to the EF! Foundation, 
POB 50681, Tucson, AZ 85703. 
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Continued from page 7 
gressional rider, which begins: “Notwith- 
standing any other act, law, rule or regu- 
lation. . The rider thereby effectively by- 
passes the public participation process 
mandated under NEPA. The rider dic- 
tates an arbitrary land allocation of 150 
acres on the Pinalenos with no input from 
the biologists familiar with the En- 
dangered squirrel. It chucks the land 
guidelines in the Coronado National 
Forest plan. It abandons the Endangered 
Species Act - providing no procedure to 
stop violations should the University 
make “mistakes,” like bulldozing extra 
forest. It sidelines the National Historic 
Preservation Act, which requires sacred 
sites of ancient cultures to be sought and 
preserved. It ditches the Native American 
Religious Freedom Act, which requires 
consultation with tribes that may want 
to claim cultural sites for their own use. 
It jettisons all state laws concerning wild- 
life, archaeology and water rights. 

In short, the proposed Congressional 
rider ignores biological recommendations 
for saving the squirrel and supercedes all 
Congressional protection laws. In recent 
years, 80 species proposed for listing 
under the Endangered Species Act have 
gone extinct while awaiting listing, and 
another 300 species proposed for listing 
may have become too depleted to recover. 
(So far, the US Fish and Wildlife Service 
has only listed about 1000 species as 
Threatened or Endangered under the 
ESA, 400 of these in the US, while 
another 1000 species are candidates for 
listing.) Species listed and species pro- 
posed for listing have gone extinct due 
to agency lack of funds and developers’ 
failure to heed the law. Had the University 
chosen to follow legitimate procedures 
while pursuing its development aims, it 
would have appealed the jeopardy opinion 
on the status of the Red Squirrel issued 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

You can spot the University’s environ- 
mental deceit by its changing of the facts. 

Earth 

First! 

Bulletins 

^ENVIRONMENTAL LEGAL 
SERVICES NEEDED. Pro-bono attor- 
neys, para legals, and law students are 
needed to work on a voluntary basis with 
the Earth First! Biodiversity Project. 
Efforts involve the development of legal 
positions on behalf of biodiversity in the 
following states: Maine, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, Virginia, West Vrginia, 
Ohio, Florida, Texas, Oklahoma, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Nevada, Colorado, Utah, 
Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, California, 
and Washington. Write Jasper Carlton, 
EF! Biodiversity Project, 2365 Willard 
Rd, Parkersburg, WV 26101. 

INFORMATION WANTED. The EF! 
Biodiversity Project is broadening its 
study of the effects of BLM programs on 
sensitive, Threatened and Endangered 
species of wildlife, and requests informa- 
tion from both agency and independent 
biologists and naturalists on the status 
and distribution of less known species 
as well as ecological processes. If you 
know of species in trouble on BLM lands 
due to habitat destruction or human 
caused mortality, write the EF! Bio- 
diversity Task Force, 2365 Willard Road, 
Parkersburg, WV 26101. This information 
is needed to develop administrative, legal 
and public education programs on behalf 
of these species and their ecosystems. 
Anonymity is assured. 

The Earth First! Biodiversity Task 
Force is also seeking information about 
any wild animal or plant species in the 
contiguous US that may be in trouble 
due to habitat destruction or other 
human caused mortality. If you have 
such information or information on the 
degradation of ecosystems upon which 
these species depend, or if you know of 
species on public lands that should be 
identified and managed as “sensitive” or 
of “special concern,” or that should be 
protected under the federal Endangered 
Spedes Act, please send to the EF! Bio- 
diversity Task Force, 2365 Willard Rd, 
Parkersburg, WV 26101. 


The U of A has stated that the minimum 
number of telescopes needed is four. The 
Forest Service gave them four and the U 
of A changed its mind and said seven. Re- 
cent University promotionals say they 
need two peaks but the Congressional 
rider says four. The U of A also keeps 
changing the amount of acreage needed. 
The rider would put 150 acres exclusively 
under their control. 

The environmental trickery has com- 
promised the University’s reputation. The 
U of A claimed that Mt. Graham (High 
Peak) was the best peak for astronomy, 
then switched to Emerald Peak. Amaz- 
ingly, the astronomers have never fully 
tested Emerald Peak. The U of A claimed 
the Pinaleno peaks were the best in the 
US, but a team of experts chose Hawaii’s 
Mauna Kea for the world’s largest pro- 
posed telescope (the NNTT) because it 
is better. Congress has already desig- 
nated the Mt. Baldy area in New Mexico 
as an international observatory. Mauna 
Kea has more room and parts of Mt. Lem- 
mon near Tucson have already been 
leveled once for scopes and could be reno- 
vated for submillimeter telescopes with- 
out environmental destruction. 

The University has tried to suppress 
contrary opinions. After Audubon 
Magazine solicited an article on the 
scopes and Mt. Graham, the U of A suc- 
cessfully applied pressure to squelch it. 
Tucson Audubon remains strangely silent 
on this, the major environmental issue in 
southern Arizona. Other Arizona Audu- 
bon groups (Huachuca, Maricopa) have 
joined the Coalition. A U of A employee 
writing for Nature was told she could not 
publish anything without University re- 
view. A U of A biologist lecturing on the 
controversy was monitored by a task force 
and told that his contract might not be 
renewed. Indirectly, Nature Conservancy 
was offered thousands if they would say 
the scopes were harmonious with the 
forest and squirrel. 

An organization of over 70 well-known 
biologists and ecologists (including many 
of the world’s experts on the Southwest) 
opposes the complex. Their press release 


GRIZZLIES ON TV AND ON THE 
ROAD! “Peacock’s War,” the award- 
winning documentary about Grizzly 
Bear expert Doug Peacock, will be 
shown nationally on PBS, Sunday, 
October 30. Also this fall, Peacock and 
friends will take a Grizzly road show on 
tour. To arrange a show or find out where 
they’ll be, contact Roger Featherstone, 
Box DB, Bisbee, AZ 85603. 

^SOUTHWEST NEW HAMPSHIRE 
EARTH FIRST'.ERS WANTED. EF!er 
seeks fellow EF.'ers in sw NH. Contact 
Forrest Seymour, 32 Beech St, Keene, NH 
03431; 603-357-8018/242-3227. 
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THE SOLACE OF OPEN SPACES, Gre- 
tel Ehrlich, The Audio Press (POB 935, 
Louisville, CO 80027), 1988, $14.95, 2 cas- 
settes. 

Gretel Ehrlich is, by her own descrip- 
tion, a refugee from modem American so- 
ciety. A disenchanted product of contem- 
porary California upbringing, she went to 
Wyoming in 1976 to make a film, felt a 
rustic appeal, and stayed. Taking a job 
on a sheep ranch, she eventually im- 
mersed herself in the traditional ranching 
subculture of the area. “I suspect that 
my original motive for coming here was 
to lose myself in new and unpopulated ter- 
ritory. Instead of producing the numbness 
I thought I wanted, life on the sheep ranch 
woke me up.” Today, she and her husband 
run a livestock operation just west of the 
Bighorn Mountains. 

Since her ranching rebirth, Ehrlich has 
made a living both raising livestock and 
writing about rural life in the Cowboy 
State. A book in 1985, The Solace of Open 
Spaces, won her national recognition. Six 
selections from the book and three later 
essays, narrated by the author, compose 
this double cassette. 

Ehrlich’s writings, delivered here in a 
near-monotone which becomes somewhat 
unnerving after an hour or two, are 
nonetheless articulate accounts of rugged 
Wyoming ranch life and the country in 


states that any development on the peaks 
is “incompatible with . . . maintaining Mt. 
Graham’s natural integrity over time.” 
The Arizona Game and Fish Commission 
opposes the scopes. But the U of A has 
claimed two of its biologists know more. , 
These two biologists have no experience 
with western coniferous forests. One is a 
theoretical mathematician and the other 
studies soil microbes. They have so discre- 
dited the Department of Ecology that re- 
cent grants to study the Pinalenos have 
gone to other departments or other uni- 
versities. Yet the Congressional delega- 
tion listened to only those scientists who 
were politically expedient. 

The University’s acts belie its claim that 
it is the best manager of the Pinalenos. 
During its testing phase, it illegally drove 
an all terrain vehicle off roads, illegally 
cut an old growth tree to get a better 
view of the night sky, illegally dumped 
diesel oil onto the ground, and fed the 
Endangered squirrel (which, under the 
ESA, is considered harassment). 

By the time this is published, it may 
be all over. If the rider has not passed, 
call or write your Congresspersons 
(senators, US Senate, Washington, 
DC 20510; representative, House of 
Representatives, DC 20515). Tell them 
you oppose any rider from the Arizona 
delegation that helps destroy Mt. 
Graham. Tell them the delegation’s 
rider by-passes NEPA and weakens the 
Endangered Species Act. For more in- 
formation, call the Coalition: 742-3526. 

Raven Madd is a widely touted scientist 
whose career might be jeopardized should 
he reveal his opposition to the project. 

SW RENDEZVOUS 
HELD ON MT GRAHAM 

With video cameras rolling, a large red 
squirrel flipped a well-used monkey- 
wrench through a polished mirror on 
Emerald Peak. With that act, Max Planck 
and Smithsonian institutes and other tele- 
scope developers in cahoots with University 
of Arizona’s Steward Observatory, and all 
lawlessly hell-bent on destroying a sky- 


which it takes place. The earthiest, most 
interesting cowboy lore has' been skimmed 
off the top and presented with seemingly 
relentless honesty. Characterizations of 
local cowboys and ranchers are told with 
uncommon candor. Her descriptions of 
the Wyoming landscape are at once re- 
miniscent of Annie Dillard in their sense 
of wonder, Whitman-like in their beauty, 
and overwhelming in their harsh reality. 

However, appealing as it is, Gretel’s al- 
most brutally honest presentation soon 
begins to chafe, for a number of reasons. 
Ehrlich’s material and her delivery convey 
such intensity of purpose - as if every 
line is urgently important - that the lis- 
tener begins to feel a sense of overdramati- 
zation, excessive profundity. Interesting 
ranching experiences are given much 
greater significance than called for. Anec- 
dotes from the lives of cowboys lose their 
humor. 

In short, Gretel’s attempt to portray 
the traditional ranching lifestyle as earthy 
and genuine ultimately comes off as calcu- 
lated and overdone. The crusty, rustic, 
dusty, old-time Wyoming cowboy is thrust 
before the listener like a pig’s head on a 
silver platter. 

In her low-keyed way, Ehrlich practi- 
cally flaunts her new-found ranching real- 
ity in the face of modem society (thereby 
distancing herself from her own former 
reality). She takes its cowboy myth, em- 
bellishes the folksiest parts to an extreme, 
and offers it for sale on paper and tape. 

Not that Gretel doesn’t seem genuinely 
enchanted with her new life as a rancher, 
or the rugged Wyoming landscape. 
“People here still feel pride because they 
live in such a harsh place - part of the 
glamorous cowboy past . . .” Through 
ranching, Ehrlich has found her place in 
society, home on the range, window to 
the natural world, and dual source of in- 
come. Just try taking that away! When 
identifying herself as a rancher, you can 
feel the same aw-shucks-I’m-just-a-COW- 
BOY (so why should I have to brag?) hum- 
ble pride prevalent in the livestock 
business. 

Interestingly, under the surface of 
Ehrlich’s message is a naive (or perhaps 
negligent) romantic vision almost “New 
Age” in flavor - perhaps the result of an 
unshakable contemporary California past. 
With a reverence bordering on worship, 


island ecosystem, would know that the 
opposition was serious. 

Fifty Arizona and New Mexico Earth 
First!ers gathered on Mt. Graham for a 
Labor Day Rendezvous to familiarize 
themselves with the threatened area and 
to strategize on how to save the be- 
leaguered mountain. Within days the 
Arizona Congressional delegation (law- 
makers or lawbreakers?) would be attach- 
ing a rider to a bill that would, if passed 
into law, circumvent the Endangered 
Species Act and force telescope develop- 
ment that would destroy Emerald Peak. 

To prepare for dedicating themselves 
to stopping bulldozers, the activists first 
toured High Peak to see the damage 
wrought by Steward when it left after a 
permit for a temporary complex expired: 
spilled diesel oil, a trashed “rehabilitable” 
tower site, the midden of an Endangered 
Red Squirrel that astronomers domesti- 
cated by feeding potato chips, a trodden 
sacred shrine, and a shed overdue to be 
removed on which a banner was affixed, 
insisting: RESTORE MT. GRAHAM, 
HANDS OFF EMERALD PEAK. 

Then, it was off in silent procession on 
winding trails, passing cienegas formed 
with the help of glaciers, through the En- 
glemann Spruce/Corkbark Fir old growth 
to Emerald Peak, where dedications to 
save the living mountain with living 
bodies were made and the mirror was sym- 
bolically shattered. 

The weekend’s events followed a hot 
week in Tucson, where Dave Foreman was 
quoted in all the local papers as saying, 
“There are people who are prepared to 
make them put the scopes up there several 
times - which means a telescope doesn’t 
see the stars very well if its mirror is bro- 
ken.” A day after that hit the press, forty 
demonstrators gathered at Senator De- 
nnis DeConcini’s office to inform him that 
“scopes are not above the law.” While the 
demonstration was generally peaceful and 
legal, a large banner with that message 
somehow appeared over the building’s 
well-guarded entrance, hanging from a 
third-floor balcony. 

-John Patterson, Tucson EF! 
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her narration contains numerous glowing 
descriptions of wonderful, folksy cow- 
boys. Completely missing are the petty 
bickering, feuding, lies, greed, threats, 
mindless violence, social injustice, local 
political corruption, and so forth also com- 
monplace throughout the ranching West. 

Ehrlich’s subtle implications are also 
somewhat offensive. She might be re- 
minded that ranchers and cowboys have 
no monopoly on folksiness. Further, the 
earthy cowfolks showcased here represent 
only a tiny fraction of the modem ranching 
community, itself an integral part of 
mainstream America. And, as for living 
with the land, livestock graziers are far 
behind many others, even including those 
back-to-the-land hippies toward whom 
they’re so hostile. 

Even more disturbing is Ehrlich’s en- 
vironmental irresponsibility. She expres- 
ses opposition to expanded mining (ranch- 
ing competition), but hasn’t a word to say 
about how the grazing industry continues 
to trash most of the Wyoming landscape 
(expectedly, all that overgrazing hap- 
pened 100 years ago!), not even the heav- 
ily abused Bighorns, where I assume she 
runs cattle and sheep in the summer. It’s 
easy to profess environmental concern 
when it doesn’t involve sacrifice on one’s 
own part. 

Also curiously missing from Ehrlich’s 
tapes is any reference to the public (and 
private) lands government grazing givea- 
way which has historically enabled these 
ranchers to live on lands not fit for inten- 
sive human use. Her heroes are, unfortu- 
nately, established welfare chiselers. 

Ehrlich views the western landscape as 
a tough, albeit beautiful and fascinating, 
competitor. Her respect for it seems to 
stem from (and be limited by) confronta- 
tion, rather than cooperation. 

As a disenchanted product of contempo- 
rary California upbringing myself - one 
who has spent the past two decades will- 
ingly living a “primitive,” rural existence 
- 1 can easily understand Ehrlich’s infatu- 
ation with her new-found rural lifestyle. 
But, instead of “losing herself in new and 
unpopulated territory,” Ehrlich seems to 
have lost her perspective in her new iden- 
tity. Just what does she mean by “The 
West, however disfigured, persists”? 

-Reviewed by Lynn Jacobs, Sonoran 
Desert, AZ. 
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SIMPLE IN MEANS, RICH IN ENDS: 
Practicing Deep Ecology, Bill Devall, 
Peregrine Smith Bools (POB 667, 
Layton, UT 84041), 1988; available from 
EF! Books. 

Simple in Means is indeed rich in ends. 
This book serves as an informative sequel 
to Deep Ecology, by Bill Devall and George 
Sessions, and as an important contribution 
to the philosophy and practice - or praxis 
- of deep ecology. Devall aims with this 
book to answer the many environmentalists 
who have read Deep Ecology, found it con- 
vincing, but then wondered, “How are we 
to put this philosophy into practice?” 

To provide background discussion 
necessary to answer that question, Devall 
presents what is probably the finest intro- 
duction to deep ecology which he has yet 
written. In it, he does not merely re-pres- 
ent the basic tenets of deep ecology - most 
of which should be intuitively obvious to 
the informed reader - he expands the dis- 
course and insightfully addresses the 
questions of whether and how both reform 
environmentalism and its alternative, bio- 
centrism, should be used in defending 
wild places. He concludes that, in some 
situations, reform (shallow ecology) argu- 
ments can be appropriate and effective, 
but that generally it is dangerous to em- 
ploy anthropocentric arguments. Devall 
agrees with Theodore Roszak: 

However, when the environmental move- 
ment becomes predominantly a refugee 
camp for dissident experts from corpora- 
tions or academia, and when the primary 
emphasis in the movement is to provide 
expert opinion to government agencies, 
then reformers are helping to increase 
bureaucratic domination. The strategy of 
countervailing expertise, says Roszak 
(1972, 50) “leaves wholly untouched the 
great cultural question of our times. It 
does not challenge the universally pre- 
sumed rightness of the urban-industrial 
order of life.” (p.127-8) 

In distinguishing deep ecology from 
other philosophies, Devall looks at New 
Age thought . . . and fairy shudders. Devall 
warns of the dangers of New Age thinkers’ 
advocacy of high technologies and human 
attempts “to govern evolution” (see Wal- 
ter Truett Anderson’s To Govern Evolu- 
tion, recently skillfully critiqued by Peter 
Berg). While other ecosophists have effec- 
tively debunked New Age faith in technol- 
ogy, Devall deals another blow to the New 
Age theorists: He justly denigrates their 
tendency to artificially integrate dispa- 
rate spiritual traditions. Not only may this 
involve an almost philistine insouciance 
for the integrity and singularity of distinct 
native traditions, it also may involve cre- 
ation of a false sense of self-awareness 
“comparable to the ‘false consciousness,’ 
which Marxists assert arises in late 
capitalist societies due to the incessant 
propaganda of the ruling class. ”(45) 

Devall, with commendable honesty, 
then faces the eco-feminist critics of deep 
ecology. While not altogether rejecting 
their criticisms, Devall suggests that even 
more fundamental than the problem of pa- 
triarchy is the problem of anthropo- 
centrism: 

Many feminists conclude that women 
and feminine archtypes have been sup- 
pressed under the patriarchy and hierarchy 
of western civilization. These feminists 
also suggest that androcentrism (male- 
centeredness) is the root of our ecological 
crisis. Just as the patriarchy and hierarchy 
have dominated the feminine so have they 
dominated nature, especially using the 
methods of modem science. Feminist 
critiques have provided powerful insights 
exposing the once hidden assumptions 
under which modem civilization oper- 
ates. I agree with feminists who argue 
that men have been involved in the de- 
struction of nature more than women dur- 
ing the past five hundred years of western 
civilization and perhaps for a much 
longer period. 
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However, men and women both still, to 
a large degree, put nature as a backdrop 
to interhuman problems. Anthropocen- 
trism remains the central concern of deep 
ecology.... (56-7) 

Perhaps on the opposite end of the en- 
vironmental spectrum from the eco- 
feminists are the critics of deep ecology 
who disparage Ame Naess, BUI Devall, 
and other deep ecologists for their heavy 
emphasis on personal growth, an emphasis 
which seems to clash with biocentrism. 
(Cultivate ecocentrism, not egocentrism, 
some critics warn.) Bill Devall satisfactor- 
ily explains that “self,” as he and Naess 
employ the term, implies much more than 
our individual selves, implies ultimately 
all life. Furthermore, Devall notes that 
until individual people cultivate their 
ecological selves, and thus experience 
Earth differently, a paradigm shift will 
elude us: “Before changing paradigms or 
political ideologies or social institutions, 
it seems to me, we must change the way 
we experience life. ”(37) 

While on this theme, Devall reminds 
activists that negative exhortations will 
not suffice to usher in the new paradigm, 
the shift in human consciousness, essen- 
tial if Earth is to abide the human sojourn 
on its continents. In fact, preaching 
duties, Devall implies, may detract from 
our efforts by causing people to surrender 
to despair. Central to inculcating into our 
agenda positive programs are practice 
and place. We must live - practice - deep 
ecology, and this is best done by each in- 
dividual in her or his own place. “Total 
identification with ’organic wholeness’ is 
possible only after identification with 
some living being more immediate and 
tangible ”(46) 

It would scarcely be fitting to review 
a scholarly book without criticizing it, so 
here are a few possible vulnerable points 
in this fine work: Many readers will find 
Devall’s discussion of personal growth, 
the ecological self, and the individual as 
warrior to be the most abstract and least 
convincing portions of his book. (Except- 
ing, perhaps, his fascinating speculation 
on Sasquatch as a being which has 
achieved its ecological self, which might 
lead us to endorse the motto ’Strive to 
be Sasquatch!’) For many of us, accultu- 
rated as we are into a materialistic and 
despiritualized society, discussion of 
spiritual matters in a context - English 
prose - best suited for rational dialogue 
moves us but little. For many men espe- 
cially, estranged by modem society from 
our intuitive and creative faculties - from 
our right cerebral “hemispheres” - the 
Eastern (e.g., Buddhist), non-utilitarian 
way of thinking and acting espoused by 
many deep ecologists seems overly pass- 
ive and esoteric. Personal growth, for 
many of us, is measured in inches of girth. 
For many others, personal growth is pri- 
marily personnel growth, an increase in 
the number of persons over whom they 
have power. No doubt, personal growth, 
the appropriate roles for warriors, and the 
tension between goal-oriented practice 
and equanimity (calm acceptance of favor- 
able or unfavorable results) will remain 
matters of debate among deep ecologists. 
Hopefully, in this debate, deep ecologists 
will look to Nature for guidance. It may 
be that naturalists, conservation biolo- 
gists, and natural history writers will be 
more effective in urging Americans 
toward a deep ecological consciousness 
than -will spiritualists or philosophers. 
Simply showing Americans the glories of 
natural ecosystems may be more power- 
ful, in this culture, than advocacy of any 
philosophy or primal tradition. In short, 
the above criticisms may be shallow or 
even unfounded, and they are mainly of- 
fered in hopes of encouraging dialogue, 
but it seems reasonable to suggest that 
it would behoove those deep ecologists 
who stress personal growth and the 
ecological self to make their arguments 


more accessible and tangible for the mas- 
ses. 

These minor criticisms notwithstand- 
ing, Simple in Means, Rich in Ends is 
essential reading for deep ecologists. Of 
the unprecedented number of deep ecol- 
ogy books being published in 1988 (10 or 
more in the US), this will rank as one of 
the outstanding. 

-Reviewed by John Davis. 

THINKING LIKE A MOUNTAIN: 
Towards a Council of AH Beings; John 
Seed, Joanna Macy, Pat Fleming, Arne 
Naess; 1988; New Society Publishers; 128 
pp.; $9.50 from EF! Books 
EARTH FIRST; Jeni Kendell and Eddie 
Buivids; 1987; Australian Broadcasting 
Corporation; 167 pp; $25 from EF! 
Books 

The real struggle today is not the refor- 
mation of government and society, but our 
reintegration into the sacred planet-body 
we would otherwise destroy. There is no 
personal salvation apart from this global 
endeavor. Survival of the Earth, and 
thereby of humankind, lies in this recog- 
nition of our larger, multi-species, planet- 
ary “self,” of our vital inseparability. 

Anthropocentric philosophies, religions 
and politics are mere “fingers pointing at 
the moon,” bereft of the terrestrial sub- 
stance of meaning, as divorced from direct 
experience and removed from direct ac- 
tion as an audience from a play. Our end- 
less intellectual distinctions seem to arise 
only to burst into nothingness — spheric 
membranes without content. Human-cen- 
tered dialectics form a surface layer of ac- 
tivity, the shallow, evidential bubbling of 
a terminal ferment. 

There is no cure in a political vocabu- 
lary, in the changing names of human 
saviors and their institutions., There is 
no cure in religions that stress redemption 
through obedience or Godliness through 
leaving the body. The cure is in going 
deeper than dogma and the sterile 
polemics of servitude, into our true be- 
ings. Into the passionately alert milieu of 
a more vividly experienced reality, into 
a deeper sense of place: Deep Ecology. 
The cure is in rediscovering our place of 
equality in the “council of all beings.” In 
the new book, Thinking Like a Mountain, 
John Seed prays: “May we all awaken to 
our true and only nature — none other 
than the nature of Gaia, this living planet 
Earth. Fill us with a sense of immense 
time so that our brief, flickering lives may 
truly reflect the work of vast ages past 
and also the millions of years of evolution 
whose potential lies in our trembling 
hands.” 

Soulful contact with our spiritual/ 
ecological self is no longer the gift of our 
cultures, for the tribal cultures have van- 
ished. It is a playful but demanding, inten- 
tional process. The Council of all Beings 
marks the re-emergence of deliberate and 
meaningful ritual for healing ourselves 
and the rest of this world. Reconnection 
can be a rending experience, requiring 
us first to shred our narrow, egocentric 
concept of self, tear down our program- 
ming and abandon the comfort of our 
habits and preconceptions. As conscious 
participants in evolution, we celebrate our 
metamorphosis, our homecoming, our 
coming together in the supporting arms 
of the Council. The ritual, like the book, 
directs the energy of our internalized de- 
spair away from apathy and toward the 
most resolute expressions of direct action. 
From this vibrant arena, consequence and 
result seem secondary to the act. The Tao 
of doing. 

“Ritual also helps us be more aware of 
the ritualized character of virtually all 
nonviolent direct action, and thus helps 
us make these actions more powerful.” 

“The intellect is one entry point to this 
process . . . For some people, however, the 
change in perspective follows from actions 
on behalf of Mother Earth. ‘I am protect- 
ing the rainforest’ becomes ‘I am part of 
the rainforest protecting itself. I am that 
part of the rainforest recently emerged 
into thinking.’” 

Like in “The Testimony of Graham 
Innes,” buried up to his neck in a block- 
ade, reaching out to those who threaten 
his life and the life of the Daintree Forest: 
“I am here for the Earth and the forest. 
Please understand my meaning. You strip 
the Earth of her mantle. The cloak which 
protects her and all of life. ... Go home, 
sir, go home . . . Words have failed to pro- 
vide the answers and now I see they have 
failed to touch your sensibilities. I can 
only stand mute as the trees.” 

Dailan Pugh’s meticulous line drawings 
grace this collection of thoughts and ritual 


by Ame Naess, Chief Seattle, Pat Flem- 
ing, the poets Barbara Deming and Robin- 
son Jeffers, and activist/teacher Joanna 
Macy: “By your very nature and the jour- 
ney you have made, there is in you deep 
knowledge of belonging. Draw on it now 
in this time of fear. You have Earth-bred 
wisdom of your interexistence with all 
that is. Take courage and power in it now, 
that we may help each other awaken in 
this time of peril.” 

As we expand our concept of “self’ and 
“backyard,” the rainforest looms in front 
of us, a visage smelling of steaming soil 
and a thousand varied blossoms. We know 
now that they are a repository of genetic 
memory, a unique dance of diversity, a 
breathing source of purest oxygen — 35 
million years of diversification predating 
the final separation of the continents, 
shrinking to almost nothing during the 
Ice Age, flourishing again until the most 
recent decimation by shortsighted hu- 
mans. In contrast, it has taken less than 
the last 200 years to destroy % of Au- 
stralia’s rainforest. 

Earth First is the companion book to 
the powerful film of the same title. 
Eddie Buivids joins film-maker Jeni 
Kendall in creating this dramatic chroni- 
cle of resistance. Following a descrip- 
tion and history of rainforests, they 
trace the events in 1979 at Terrania 
Creek, the first case of environmental 
civil disobedience in Australia; the 
Nightcap campaign that resulted in 
park protection and World Heritage 
status for most of the remaining rain- 
forest in New South Wales. 1,272 
“greenies” are arrested blockading the 
Gordon and Franklin Rivers, eventually 
stopping the proposed dam. 

Stunning color photographs illustrate 
the beauty, the struggle, and the de- 
struction. They end with the gut- 
wrenching story of the road pushed 
through the Cape Tribulation National 
Park, exposing the hills to erosion and 
the Great Barrier Reef to sedimenta- 
tion. Protesters were attacked by chain- 
saws, dug-up from the road with back- 
hoes, and chewed up by police dogs until 
finally in August ’84, the second and 
final blockade collapsed. 

Thinking Like A Mountain, drawing 
upon the fertile inspiration of the rain- 
forest within us for the will to go on. 
The power to continue the struggle: 
“Nonviolence at its basis is a recognition 
of the integrity of life, and of the com- 
munity in its widest sense. What better 
symbol than the symbiotic, sharing 
community of plants and animals within 
a rainforest?” 

“Nonviolence is active, not passive. 
It is an act of hope and an act of love.” 

— Lone Wolf Circles 

VILLY SADNESS, Rodney Nelson with 
drawings by Trygve Olson, 1987, New 
Rivers Press (1602 Selby Ave, St Paul, 
MN 55104), $7.95, 114pp. 

Earth First !er Rodney Nelson has writ- 
ten an absorbing novel about life and 
death and Nature in the Red River area 
of North Dakota. The ecological under- 
tones are subtle, but telling, and the novel 
educates as it engrosses. 

-John Davis 

GAIA: AN ATLAS OF PLANET MAN- 
AGEMENT, Doubleday & Co., 1984, 
272pp. $18.95. 

This book is a “must read” if you care 
about the fate of the Earth. Divided into 
seven sections - Land, Ocean, Elements, 
Evolution, Humankind, Civilization, and 
Management - each is considered from 
the perspectives of potential resources, 
crises, and management alternatives in- 
cluding corrective alternative strategies. 
There is a wealth of data, vivid graphics, 
and an authoritative text by leading 
thinkers on environmental, political, and 
social issues. 

The Atlas is not highly technical, 
though it contains numerous charts and 
statistics helping explain the state of the 
Earth. Assurances are made that a cure 
for the present environmental crisis is pos- 
sible, but the worry is that a worldwide 
effort will not happen in time. Especially 
alarming is the proof of the increasing rate 
at which destructive environmental 
changes are taking place. The most impor- 
tant questions left in the reader’s mind 
concern whether the environment will be 
prioritized above profit, and whether, de- 
spite all efforts, we will in fact experience 
a grim future. In 1988 these questions 
remain unanswered, which means there 
is hope. 

-Reviewed by Craig Stehr. 

continued on page si 



The WEJ 


The Western Environmental 
r Jobletter is an environmentalist’s 
employment directory listing jobs found 
in western North American bioregions. 
(But it also offers philosophical discourse 
in support of Grandmother Earth). For a 
backissue send a 25 <2 stamp or for free 
information on how to subscribe, write: 

(Trr 


' The WEJI 

9.0. 'Sox. 800 E'f 
Ldl’oru, CO 80535 


TRANSFORM YOUR CON- 
SCIOUSNESS 

For free information, write to 
Westgate House, 56 Westgate, 
San Francisco, CA 94127 


SACRED PLANTS — Books, herbal 
& feather products. Handmade sage 
smudges. Catalog $1. Cat Creek Herbs, 
PO Box 227-EF, Florence, CO 81226. 

PUBLISH YOUR BOOK. 

All services provided from 
typesetting to marketing 
assistance. Progressive issues a 
priority. 

Northland Press, 51 E. 4th, Suite 
412, Winona, MN 5598' 7 
(507) 452-3686 


ADVERTISE IN 
EARTH FIRST ! 

Reach thousands of refined minds 
with your slick Madison Avenue mes- 
sage in our high-toned, sophisticated 
publication. Rates are as follows: 

Half Page $300 
Quarter Page $150 
Eighth Page $80 
Column inch $10 

Columns are 2 H4 inches wide. There 
will be a minimum $25 extra charge 
for any ads that are not camera-ready. 
Ads that are not the proper width will 
be returned or they can be PMTed to 
fit for an additional $10 charge. Class- 
ified ads are available for 40 cents a 
word ($5 minimum). Send your ads to 
EF! POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 
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Radical Vegetarianism 

A DIALECTIC OF DIET AND ETHIC 



iaacn WgenrUnkm presents tr» nutritional and etnical underpln- 
mngs of vegetarianism In a dramatic and uncompromising light Tha 
author addresses himself to practicing and novice vegetarians and 
to all Intelligent souls considering alternatives to our Western Junk 
and carnivorous diets. 

"A remarkably Intelligent book." 

— eotman McCarthy, The Washington Pott 

"A work so wed crafted that It could become a classic, not merely 
of vegetarian booklists, but of human literary efforts ... to 
savor and turn to. time and again." 

-vegetarian rimes 

"As a manifesto defending the vegan way of life. *v Is one of the 
rtrst of Its kind — Through the union of diet and ethics, health 
and humanity can be attained, but It requires a radical step— the 
step that Braunstein courageously outlines." 

-international Society for Animal tights 

"A brilliant discussion of diet and ethic, and what It means to be 
radically vegetarian." 

-Trans-Spades untmlteO 


$9softbound,$18hard 
postpaid from author 

Mark Mathew Braunstein 
Box 474 

Quaker Hill, CT 06375-0474 


The Shape of the Future 

Tomorrow is taking shape. The question 
is— What Shape?! 

The key tool carving out our future is 
Technology. Are we content to create our 
future out of the past? 

Having the best Technology is only half 
the battle. The destructive consequences of 
our present Technology and Agriculture are 
results of it being based upon only ONE 
HALF of the truth. 

At ENERGY UNLIMITED Research and 
Publications we are constructing machin- 
ery and developing methods for a new non- 
destructive Technology and Agriculture. 
We are assembling the form of the New 
Age Technology. That form happens to be 
the unexplored motion form of the Vortex. 

Why has Technology in the past used 
only one type of motion and movement— 
the one which Nature uses only to decom- 
pose, dissolve and radiate its creations? 

What, in fact, is motion? Are there dif- 
ferent types of motion? Might there exist a 
form of motion yet unknown to Science? 

The vortex is a gathering tool of Nature 
which shows how air and water can be har- 
nessed for awesome power in the tornado 
and hurricane. It is known that a hurricane 
collects enough energy to power the entire 
U.S. for about six months. 

By using the centripetal (inward- 
spiraling) motion of the tornado many new 
propulsion systems are possible with pow- 
er extraction from water and air WITHOUT 
heat input. 

The little known process of IMPLOSION 
(instead of Explosion) could be our New 
Age fuel and power source. 

This process of IMPLOSION, based on 
the shape of motion-the Vortex, will re- 
verse our destructive Technology and dete- 
riorating environment. It will teach Man- 
kind to rejuvenate life-how to create in- 
stead of destroy. 

By the way of naturally oc- 
curring processes, machine power can be 
generated and substances produced in great 
variety, which in turn can stimulate growth 
— with no disastrous side effects or conse- 
quences! 

We explore the basics 
of “VORTEXIAN ME- 
CHANICS“™, point out 
its phenomena in Nature 
around us, and report on 
its application in Tech- 
nology, Agriculture and 
Metaphysics in 
“CAUSES” Newsletter, 
P.O. Box 3110-EF; Lare- 
do, TX 78044. 

$5.00 brings sample 
copy and brochure. 



n Use Recycled 
# % Paper 

Send for our FREE CATALOG of: 

• note cards • typing paper • computer paper 

• stationery • copy paper • printing paper 

In the U.S., we throw away V 2 of the entire world production j 
of paper. That’s 100 billion pounds a year going to the dump. 
Earth Care gives you the opportunity to choose recycled | 
paper. Our paper is equal in quality to non-recycled paper, 
plus it requires less energy to produce, stops waste, and 
saves trees. Our free catalog includes paper samples and 
color prints of our notecards and stationery. Help us change 
the American waste ethic. 

Earth Care Paper Co. 

100 S. Baldwin, Dept. 301 Madison, Wl 53703 (608) 256-5522 I 
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WILD AMERICA 
IS OUR CAMPUS 

Career programs leading to 
AA, B.S. and M.S. degrees 

You can't fully learn about the envi- 
ronment by sitting in a classroom. 

Our expeditions are small groups of 
inquiring college, high school, grad- 
uate students and faculty who travel 
across America as a learning com- 
munity. As we camp out September- 
May or summers— hiking, canoeing 
and skiing— we visit people and 
places to encounter deep ecological 
problems, society and seif. Our 4- 
week to 4-year cross-cultural studies 
—Newfoundland to California— lead 
to naturalist, outdoor and educa- 
tional livelihoods. 

The Expedition Education Advan- 
tage. incorporates all previous 
undergraduate coursework. lj of- 
fers accredited career internships, 
independent study, life experience 
credit and transferable coursework. 

Ql awards financial aid and career 
startup funding. 

Send for complete information packet or inquire: 

National Audubon Society 
Expedition Institute 

Sharon • Conn. 06069 
(203) 364-0522 

Students are admitted regardless of their race. — 

sex, religion or national origin. 


SERVATORIES wild rive^ 


Why Do Left-Wingers 
Hate This Writer? 


Why Do Right-Wingers 
Hate This Writer? 


(And Why Do They Hate Him So Much?) 


"Arrogant, xeno- 
phobic, dopey, 
puerile, and 
stupid ...” 
Denise Drabelle 
The Nation 

"A racist and 
an eco-fascist. ...” 
Murray Bookchin 
Utne Reader 

"Reactionary 
slime . . .” 
Alexander Cockburn 
Z eta Magazine 

"EAT SHIT 
NAZI ABBEY!” 
Ron Gould 
General Secre- 
tary, International 
Music Workers Union 
EF! journal 



"Smug and 
graceless ...” 

Ms "S.C.” 

The New Republic 

"A terrorist . . . 
guilty of intellec- 
tual thuggery ...” 
Ron Arnold 
Reason Magazine 

"Arrogant, inco- 
herent, flippant, 
nasty and 

unconstructive . . .” 
Gretel Ehrlich 
Northern Lights 

"This author 
should be neutered 
and locked away 
forever.” 

Anon. 

San Juan Co 
[Utah] Record 


Read Edward Abbey’s One Life at a Time, Please 
— and find out. 

Henry Holt &. Co., New York $17.95 hardcover • $795 softcover 

Available at all good bookstores or (at $9.00 postpaid, softcover) 
from The Earth First! Bookstore, PO Box 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 

Photograph by ALAN BERNER ® 1988 


1 st COMPREHENSIVE 
SURVEY 



Politically active pagan seeks a home 
near the T with other Boston area 
green-eyed fire-breathing environ- 
mentally obsessed Wiccan anarchist 
maniacs. Craig Stehr, 770-3278. 



OF 

RADIOACTIVE 
CONTAMINATION 

caused by the production 
of nuclear weapons 

• this "citizen guide" con- 
tains 170 pages of expla- 
nation on how nuclear 
weapons are made, how 
radioactive waste is gen- 
erated, and where the con- 
tamination is spreading 

• the 16 primary nuclear 
weapons facilities are 
examined 

• over 60 maps, diagrams, 
photos, and tables make 
this book easy to under- 
stand 

• a dramatic 4-color 17" x 22" 
map, showing transporta- 
tion routes used in the 
manufacture of nuclear 
weapons, accompanies 
each book 

For your copy of Deadly 

Defense, send $15 to 

Literature Dept. 

Radioactive Waste Campaign 
625 Broadway, 2nd Floor 
New York, NY 10012 
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UNUSUAL 

DEEP ECOLOGY 
T-SHIRTS 
FROM FLORIDA 

EVERYTHING HAS ITS PURPOSE. 
EVERYTHING HAS ITS PLACE. This 
profound T design, blue and gold, features a 
robust alligator dining on a cottonmouth 
moccasin. 

SAVE THE WETLANDS! SAVE THE 
WETLANDS! This moss green on sand T 
design shows a pair of frogs plaintively chirp- 
ing the message. 

TO SAVE WILDLIFE we must SAVE 
WILDLIFE HABITAT. This shirt deals 
with a critical issue because there simply 
won’t be any wildlife if the message doesn’t 
get through. Pictured is the Ocala Scrub 
with sand pine, palmetto and white tail deer. 
Morning Fog Gray on White. 

ALL IS ONE — Unique, ancient design, 
blue on white, is a marriage of ecology and 
metaphysics. 

SUWANNEE RIVER — Pictorial map of 
the river spills down front of the T. The Su- 
wannee needs protection from development. 
PROTECT SALTWATER FISH. Shows 
five species in trouble. Very realistic fish pic- 
tures, b&w. 

EVERY 12 DAYS ONE FLORIDA MAN- 
ATEE IS KILLED BY A POWERBOAT. 

This wording is accompanied by an illustra- 
tion of manatee cow and calf. The chilling 
facts of manatee mortality should bring sanc- 
tuary status to certain Fla. waters soon! Or it 
may be too late for this seriously endangered 
Sirenian species. About 1200 manatees re- 
main alive and wild in Florida waters. 

All of our unique shirts , mix or match, are 
$8. 49 each for one, $ 7. 98 each for two, $ 7. 49 
each for three. SIZES: S M L XL Fabric: 50/50 first 
quality, full cut such as Hanes, Grand lllustion, 
Russell, Screen Stars. Printing: Silk screen process. 
Hand printed. Please add just $2. per order (not per 
item) toward postage, pkg. and guaranteed delivery. 
Specify designs and sizes. Send money order or 
check to: 

FLORIDA MAIL PRESS 

P.O. Box 6 

OLD TOWN, FL 32680 


PORTION OF PROCEEDS GOES TO EN- 
VIRONMENTAL GROUPS AND CAUSES. 


FREE CATALOG 
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DEAR NED LUDD 

DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defense against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 
DEAR NED LUDD. 


CALL FOR 

SPIKING 

ACCOUNTS 

We are assembling a complete file on 
tree spiking incidents nationwide from 
which to draw general conclusions about 
the frequency and effectiveness of the 
tactic. The information will be released 
in press conferences and essentially mis- 
used to sensationalize the situation, 
exploit the media and scare the shit out 
of Freddie and his boss, the timber 
industry. 

We need your help to compile our ac- 
count. Please mail to the below address 
information on the following: 

r 0 Specific (by timber sale name or legal 
description) location of the spiking(s); 

v" Approximate date of the spiking(s); 

u 0 Planned date of bidding on the 
timber sale; 

v" Was notice of the spiking given? 

v 0 To whom was notice given (Forest 
Service, logging contractor, mill, press)? 

u 0 Did the incident receive media atten- 
tion or was it covered up? 

What has happened to the area (was 
it sold on schedule, was it logged, was it 
dropped)? 

Other information may also be useful, 
such as number and type of spikes used 
(nonmetallies?), estimated costs (to FS or 
industry) of search and removal, mill 
damage, etc. Feel free to analyze the in- 
cident(s) and the effectiveness of spiking 
in general. 

Write us anonymously, following all pre- 
cautions listed for sending communiques 
in the second edition of ECODEFENSE. 
We don’t want your name or fingerprints 
on your letters. The final report will be 
worked into an article for “Dear Ned 
Ludd” in early 1989. Thanks! 

Mail to: WEF!, POB 2962, Bellingham, 
WA 98227. 

Dear Ned 

Safe & Easy in the last issue made the 
true statement that tree spiking is noisy, 
and suggested that a hole be drilled to 
accommodate the spike - thus reducing 
the amount of noisy hammering. The 
problem with this is that it severely limits 
the number of trees which can be spiked 
in a given amount of time. 

Here in the Northwest, security is a 
major concern. What I’ve found to work 
well is taking the ol’ hammer and spikes 
and doing my thing in the rain. (Yes, one 
does get soaked. But one doesn’t leave 
tracks!) Rain drastically cuts down on the 
amount of noise produced by hammering. 
Rain also seems to keep the Freddies 
indoors. 

I also write my communiques in the 
winter, after the snows have come. It 
annoys the hell out of the loggers when 
they know they can’t check on your work 
until late spring. 

One last suggestion: Since metal detec- 
tors are the rage of late, I also pound in 
scores of small standard-type nails. They 
may not stop a saw blade but they will 
frustrate the piss out of the guy or gal 
with the detector. It also helps to 
camouflage where I put the real spikes. 

-Just Another Earthling 

Dear Ned 

The best cheap material for introducing 
into oil systems of big yellow machines is 
titanium oxide, which is available in 5 
pound bags at rock shops or lapidary 
suppliers. Purchase bags of both coarse 
and fine titanium oxide. Mix one pound 
of each with half a gallon of motor oil. 
Pour the mixture into the oil system of 
a bulldozer, earth mover, logging truck 
or whatever. This will turn any piece of 
heavy equipment into a boat anchor. 

-Mechanic 

Dear Ned 

To jam a culvert . . . 

A) You can do like George Stewart in 
his novel Storm and jam a big old dead 
hog in it. 

Naw, too damn heavy to carry up a 
Forest Service road in a backpack. 

B) If the sucker is between, say, six 
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inches in diameter and, oh, two feet, you 
could use this whizbang plastic two-part 
expanding wall insulating foam mixed in 
appropriate amounts in a trash bag which 
you quickly jam in the culvert as the stuff 
expands. The trash bag (small for small 
pipes, large for large ones) will force the 
foam to inflate across the pipe diameter 
rather than along its length - thereby 
plugging it instead of just laying along 
its bottom. 

Buy the two part stuff (50/50 mix), 
which comes in 2 one pint containers 
(available at home builder supply stores). 
It supposedly expands 40x the liquid vol- 
ume, but assume a 50% advertising exagg- 
eration. Therefore, if you have an initial 
volume of 1 quart (2 pints) with a 20x 
expansion, you have 5 gallons of foam fil- 
ling the pipe. An initial volume of 1 gallon 
would fill the culvert with 20 gallons of 
foam. But be scientific and experiment 
with the stuff before trying it in a culvert 
you want to plug. Just a couple quarts of 
liquid and some trash bags. Not too heavy 
for a backpack. 

C) If the culvert is larger than 2 feet 
in diameter, you could probably tie several 
large foam bags together with some kind 
of cross bracing to jam the pipe. Re- 
member that a hell of a weight of water 
must be held back to jam a large culvert 
until the road erodes around the culvert, 
so think it through to make sure that your 
plug will hold. 

This culvert washout idea is much bet- 
ter at reducing access to the forest than 
you might think. The damage the FS will 
have to repair on forest roads will use the 
same road construction funds needed for 
new roads. The more we can make them 
spend repairing existing roads that 
shouldn’t be there anyway, the less they 
will have to spend on building new roads. 
Concerns about the federal budget and 
deficit play into our hands on this. 

-Lord Byron 

Engineering & Technical Support 
Services 

Dear Ned 

While Siskiyou Kid’s campaign to de- 
stroy the diaphragms known as culverts 
that are inserted to sterilize flowing 
streams is highly commendable, because 
of the masochistic amount of time and ef- 
fort he puts into the task he should change 
his name to Sisyphus. 

The Kid should follow an easy, time- 
proven method by going to a surplus store 
where he isn’t known and picking up a 
weather balloon. This, along with either 
a C02 cartridge or a bicycle handpump 
should do the trick for round culverts. The 
balloon is inserted into the aperture and 
inflated. If the culvert is not round, then 
the holes left at the comers of the balloon 
must be packed with old pillows or any 
material that can be kneaded into four 
big wads. One disadvantage to this 
method is that sticks carried by flood wat- 
ers can puncture the balloon. Use this 
method at other times, when non-flood 
flow can be expected. 

-Floyd Flood 

Dear Ned 

US News & World Report had a report 
last year on a proposed “soft” anti-tank 
weapon - an acetylene grenade. “When 
sucked into the air intake of a diesel at 
a concentration of as little as 1 percent, 
the gas would cause the fuel in each cylin- 
der to ignite prematurely, with enough 
force to break the piston rods.” Monkey- 
wrenchers can purchase acetylene in 
“Benzomatic” sized tanks. A^Moonfifled 
with acetylene could be placed in the air 
cleaner assembly of a diesel engine (bull- 
dozer, logging truck, etc.). When the en- 
gine is started, the balloon will break as 
it is sucked into the induction system. This 
will release more than a 1% concentration. 

W D-40 will dissolve fingerprints from 
a ny surface. It can be used to clean tools 
or road spikes before use, or clean up after 
the fact before you leave. Small spray 
canisters are available. 



Super glue is the best way to jam a 
lock, especially a cylinder lock. Tooth 
picks placed in the slot are usually pushed 
aside or can be retrieved with a small pick. 
After super glue is put in a lock, you can- 
not even hammer the key into the slot. 
It is fast and easy. Super glue must have 
some moisture in order for it to set. In 
areas of very low humidity, you need to 
merely blow into the slot first to make it 
damp enough in the lock for the super 
glue to set. After super gluing, the lock 
cannot be repaired. 

“Score” hair gel and HTH (swimming 
pool cleaner) are better segregated in Zip 
Lock bags. (See page 233 in the second 
edition of ECODEFENSE for full instruc- 
tions on this delayed fire-starting tech- 
nique.) You can use a small bag tie to keep 
them apart in transit. The bag won’t tear 
like an envelope when mixing. The reac- 
tion is totally exothermic, so no air is 
necessary for the reaction to proceed. If 
the chemicals are cool, you have more es- 
cape time, especially if you are going to 
f loat a bag in a fuel tank - which wil l 
ca use the tank to explod e and the vehicle 
toIhiim_Ih£. oneTs~around Jf you - 
do tMs_m^_jnjuryJ^_pos§iM£L 
' -Crawdad 

Dear Crawdad 

Good suggestions. Thanks! Anyone 
contemplating the use of “Score” and 
HTH in a fuel tank should be absolutely 
certain that there is no chance of anyone 
approaching the fuel tank before the mix- 
ture ignites. This is potentially dangerous 
and should be used only when all other 
methods fail or are inappropriate. 

-Ned 

Dear Ned 

Does anyone know how to make a 
skel eton key t hat works? Many big, yellow 
machines have locks on the engine com- 
partments. If you could unlock them with 
a skeleton key, add abrasive materials to 
the vital fluids, and lock them up again 
without leaving a trace, the operators 
would likely not suspect a thing and start 
them right up. This could be invaluable 
for a number of other targets. 

Does anyone know about the various 
kinds of detectors and how often they are 
used to protect heavy machinery? 

-Lizard 

Can anyone out there help Lizard with 
his questions on skeleton keys (or lock 
picking?) and detectors? 

-Ned 

Dear Ned 

If you need to add an artistic touch to 
a sign, building, billboard, etc., do it the 
easy way. Use fragile Christmas tree or- 
naments! 'Like the hooks out of the red 
and silver balls. Fill with paint (red is the 
most effective). Duct tape the opening, and 
presto! A paint hand grenade. 

-Vincent Van Gopherlt 

Dear Ned 

The US Fore st^Ser yice is spiking trees! 
At least 2 districts of the Inyo~NationaI 
Forest on the east side of the Sierra are 
spiking (with 16 penny nails) old Jeffrey 
Pine snags to_keep them from be ing £u.t 
down b yArewoocfcollectors . They are also 
"nailing signs to the snags informing 
people that they are necessary for wildlife 
habitat. The Inyo says they have a lot of 
snags to spike. Perhaps EF!ers could 
volunteer? Hands-on training! 

-Inyo 

Dear Ned 

My experience in using 60d spikes in 
pine, fir and spruce is that they can be 
de-headed prior to driving them. This 
eliminates the necessity of carrying bolt 
cutters in the field. 

I always bring a punch to drive the de- 


headed nails below the surface of the tree. 
This makes removal nearly impossible. 

A note on using alcohol to sterilize nails 
in order to prevent introducing disease 
into the tree: I bring a one pint container 
of alcohol and an empty one pint wide- 
mouth container which is long enough to 
accommodate the spikes I am using. I fill 
the empty container with spikes and then 
cover them with alcohol. I let them sit a 
minute or two (which provides a welcome 
rest during a hard day of pounding) and 
then pour the alcohol back into the original 
container. I repeat as necessary. In this 
way, one pint of alcohol can sterilize hun- 
dreds of nails. Also, de-heading the nails 
at home enables me to fit more of them 
into the container. 

I use a fanny pack to carry my spikes. 
The weight is easier to carry on the hips 
than on the back. During the actual spiking 
activity, I put the fanny pack in front to 
use it like a carpenter’s apron. 

I hope these suggestions will make 
everyone’s spiking more enjoyable and 
efficient. 

-Carpenter turned ecoteur 

Dear Ned 

Recommendations for using super-fine 
rock polishing grit as an engine oil “addi- 
tive” may be of limited value. To be effective 
within most engine tolerances (the spaces 
between moving parts where abrasives go 
to work), this grit should probably not 
be smaller than 20 microns or a one- 
thousand (1000) grit. Certainly no number 
higher than a twelve-hundred (1200) grit 
should be considered. 

The reason fin e sand wo rks as w elLis. 
tha t, wh en used in sufficient amounts, it 
ultimately rings t he oil fil ter, o pening a 
Sypass that pumps unfiltared oil into the 
moving parts ,, Several handfuls in a large 
engine can work their magic on even a 
new filter. 

-Mr. Science 

Dear Ned 

A recent arrest in Utah shows how law 
enforcement relies on evidence like foot- 
prints. Ecodefenders must never let their 
c uriosity leave incrimi nat ing fo otprints 
near heav y equipm ent and the like. You 
can get stuck with something you didn’t 
do. 

I steer clear of such temptations unless 
I have a serious purpose in mind.JTo_be 
ready on a moment’s noti ce , I buy differ- 
ent brands of cheap canvas shoes. The 
newest pair goes intoTnyKackpackT I use 
them for fording streams, but I back into 
the stream with them on and erase the 
footprints behind me. Once my hiking 
boots are back on, I smear out the canvas 
shoe prints on the bank where I exit the 
stream. This way, I can be ready for a 
spur-of-the-moment hit, knowing that I 
left no prints behind me that can be linked 
to the scene. 

Once a pair of these ten-dollar shoes 
have left their prints at a hit, I never carry 
them again in daytime when escape is dif- 
ficult. They are then reserved only for 
nighttime escapades, and not even worn 
around the house (I don’t want to leave 
nasty old footprints in the flower bed by 
mistake). 

Out here in hostile territory where red- 
neck cops can get a search warrant quicker 
than a turd gets flies, these shoe s are 
either stashed in the backwoods or put 
i n specially-built IiMihg’plac e s insidetEe 
ho mestead. 

-Elmer R. 

Dear Ned 

The growing popularity of monkey- 
business is also making it more dangerous. 
Here’s a safe method of approach that has 
proven effective for day or night, by one 
person or a group. 

1) Always observe from a distance first. 
Because daytime is riskier, stay well away 



and use binoculars. Day or night, hide in 
deep shadow and don’t let shiny or 
brightly colored obj ects betray yo u. Watch 
for as l ong as you can, especially if a 
parkejLyghicle nearby might indicate a 

2) If all appears quiet, you’re ready to 
do a “walk-by” to either spot a watchman 
or trip an ambush. We usually put on our 
new monkey shoes at this point, but carry 
nothing incriminating. The idea is to be 
clean if you’re stopped. Quietly, but out 
loud, practice the casual and friendly 
answer you’ll give when confronted. All 
scouting is done as hikers, birdwatchers, 
young lovers and the like. 

3) Walk past - but not through - the 
target area, glancing about casually (in 
daytime from behind sunglasses) for sign 
of trouble. If no one confronts you, sit 
down a short distance away and continue 
to look and listen. 

4) If you are still uncertain, be extra 
safe by doing a dry run to trip an ambush. 
Pause at the target, like a bulldozer, and 
pretend to be doing something to it. Do 
not actually touch it. If caught at this 
point, you can just explain that you’ve al- 
ways liked big machines and were curious. 
No crime has been committed. 

5) Since the Freddies will read about 
this, we’ll add a final step of leaving the 
immediate vicinity and hiding nearby to 
see if anyone emerges to see whether 
we’ve actually done any damage. Or have 
a hidden lookout watch. 

6) If all is still clear, it’s time to go to 
work. 

-Safety First 


Dear Ned 

I read in the Journal of Forestry (Jan. 
1988) that the . Forest Service is revising 
their timber sale contracts to allo w for 
tjnTinodification or termination of con- 
t racts with compensation Tor such actio n, 
in cases involving monkey wrenching. 
~^Ohia 


Does anyone know if these guidelines 
were revised? What are the provisions for 
monkeywrenched timber sales? Any infor- 
mation would be appreciated so we can 
publicize it here. 

-Ned Ludd 

Dear Ned 

The Washingto n st ate legislature 
passed a' law (HIT6195) this year which 
makes tree spiking a class C felony; pos- 
s ession of any m aterials that could cau se 
dama ge to saws or equipment, with intent. 
To cause personal injury, is a gross mis- 
de me^oiT Irraciclition to criminal penal- 
ties, a person convicted would also be li- 
able for property damage or personal in- 
jury caused by the action. 

-Mary Margaret 


What is the status of anti-tree spiking 
or other anti-monkeyurrenching legisla- 
tion in other states? Please send us re- 
ports on your states ( enclose copies of the 
laws, if possible) and we mil present a 
full report in an upcoming “Dear Ned 
Ludd.” 

-Ned 


Dear Ned 

The Forest Service, in testimony to 
Congress this spring, said that current 
law does not give them authority to pur- 
sue suspected marijuana growers operat- 
ing on National Forests if they escape to 
private property, and that FS law enforce- 
ment agents cannot conduct investiga- 
tions and interviews off National Forest 
land or execute search warrants on pri- 
vate property. Presumably, this would 
apply to suspected monkeywrenchers as 
well. 

-Hayakawa 

Does anyone have additional informa- 
tion on this? Does anyone know if Con- 
gress is considering legislation to expand 
the FS law enforcement powers? Does this 
restriction apply to suspected monkey- 
wrenchers, too? 

-Ned 

Dear Ned 

Besides butyric acid, caproic, capryllic 
and caproanic acid all smell like goat. I’m 
not sure about their lasting power, 
though. One standout in the field is n- 
butyraldehyde, a sublime melange of 
vomit, goat, sweat socks, babyshit and 
bilgewater. As long as we’re going out into 
the field and ruining backhoes and earth- 
movers, why not try n-butyraldehyde 


there? In the engine block of a Caterpillar 
(or an executive limo or lear jet) it does 
not go away. A drop or two of this stuff 
will last for six months or more. Almost 
no one would be willing to drive a machine 
which smelled like n-b, and the resale 
value is nought. By the way, the sugges- 
tion in ECODEFENSE that a quart of 
butyric acid would be sufficient for the 
chemo-raider was mind-boggling! 
Jsovale ric acid is even more revolting than 

— Housebound 

Dear Ned Ludd, 

A recent suggestion that leather gloves 
are superior to cotton for monkeywrenching 
security warrants detailed examination. 
Because leather is cow skin , it ha s a grain 
q&unlque-aaal uman fingerprint A good 
“ gloveprin t” can be po sitively l ink ed to a 
s pecific glove taken from a suspec t. The 
cotton gIove"is" a woven material whose 
prints might be linked to a certain man- 
ufacturer, but only anomalies like tears 
or manufacturing flaws will connect them 
to a specific glove. 

Most importantly, you can purchase cot- 
ton work gloves cheaply. A busy wrencher 
can easily buy and properly dispose of 
several pairs a year, rather than be tempted 
to keep expensive leathers for “one more 
job.” The thinnest cotton gloves (like 
photographers use) might on rare occasions 
leave a fingerprint, but heavier cotton 
work gloves will not. To further confound 
law enfarcement, buy a different brand 
of glove each time, and never dispose of 
e vidence at or neaFtKe scen e- of aTStT 

— Ben There 

ECODEFENSE 
SUPPLEMENT 
STATUS REPORT 

As previously announced, a Supplement 
to the second edition of ECODEFENSE: 
A Field Guide to Monkeywrenching is 
being planned for publication early in 
1989. If you have additions, corrections, 
modifications or other useful informa- 
tion for ecodefenders, please send to 
Ned Ludd, c/o Earth First!, POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 by January 1, 1989. 
We have already received much good 
material. Thanks to all of you who have 
sent in suggestions. 


MONKEY 
WRENCHING 
NEWS FROM 
AROUND THE 
WORLD 

ALASKA & YUKON BILLBOARDS 
CUT - On Nov. 30, 1987, 59 billboards 
were cut down on the Klondike and Alaska 
Highways near Whitehorse, Yukon. “This 
crime was a well-organized crime. It’s not 
a bunch of drunks out there cutting down 
signs. We’re talking a group of people who 
plan what they’re going to do and do it 
effectively,” said a spokesman for the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. Over Easter 
weekend, 1988, 9 billboards advertising 
businesses in the Haines, Alaska, area 
were felled. 

DENVER WATER BOARD GRAF- 

FITIED - Slogan painting (estimated to 
cost the Denver Water Board $2,000 to 
erase) hit the dams and intake valves on 
Vasquez and St. Louis Creeks in August. 
Slogans included “Thieves - a living river 
dies here for lawns in Denver.” 

ATLANTA FURRIERS HIT- ALF (the 
Animal Liberation Front) took responsi- 
bility for spattering windows of Atlanta 
Furs and Toni Lucci Furs in Atlanta, GA, 
with eggs containing glass etching fluid. 
The glass etching fluid, which is available 
at most stained glass supply companies, 
ruined the large windows. They will have 
to be replaced. 

LOGGERS HIT IN VERMONT - Mof- 
fatt Forest Products, an outfit that strips 
woodlands in Vermont to make chips for 
burning in electrical power plants, suffered 
an estimated $100,000 worth of damage 
to the engines of a truck, loader, chipper 
and three log skidders when monkey- 
wrenchers “packed the engines with dirt” 
at a logging site near Marshfield. Police 
reported no suspects or leads. Another 
chipping company has been similarly 
sabotaged twice this year. 

TAHOE SPIKING - Over 100 trees in 
a 202 acre timber sale south of Truckee 
have been spiked, according to the Forest 


Service. Karen Jones, the timber man- 
ager for the Ranger District involved, 
blamed it on “sick people who don’t want 
the trees to be sold.” Jones claimed the 
Forest Service was “aggressively inves- 
tigating” the case and had offered a 
$10,000 reward, but admitted there were 
no suspects. She also said this was the 
first spiking in the area. 

TAHOE BOMB THREAT - The Tahoe 
NF has closed 300 acres scheduled to be 
clearcut in the Deep Creek area after re- 
ceiving a letter saying the area had been 
rigged with explosives. This came a 
month after notice was given of spiking 
in the same area. District Ranger Joanne 
Roubique lamented the closure, saying 
“Deep Creek is a real pretty creek. A lot 
of people like to walk back in there and 
see the creek.” Evidently she feels they 
don’t care about seeing the trees. 

HUMBOLDT STATE DOZERS 
WRENCHED - Students returning to 
Northern California’s Humboldt State 
University after summer vacation were 
aghast to find a redwood forest behind 
the campus devastated by bulldozers and 
chainsaws. The logging was to pay for a 
new ballpark in Areata, although the town 


Refuges . . . 


Continued from page 23 

improve their ability to sustain all wildlife 
species, including target species like the 
Sandhill Crane, grazing continues to be 
one of the prime impacts Refuge mana- 
gers accept. 

Great savings - both economic and 
ecological - would be won by eliminating 
livestock grazing from our Wildlife Re- 
fuges. On those Refuges where vegeta- 
tion manipulation is essential, managers 
may have to learn to utilize natural ecolog- 
ical forces such as fire, or import native 
grazing animals like Bison. Any higher 
costs associated with these methods 
would be negated by the aesthetic and 
ecological benefits of having native wild- 
life. Plus we could eliminate most or all 
range “improvements”, such as cattle 
guards, water troughs, fences, hay fields 
and irrigation ditches. 

Ultimately, it comes down to a question 
of why we have set up these Refuges. Are 
they for cows; or for Elk, deer, ducks, 
cranes, Meadow Voles, and, yes, Coyotes 
too? For now, it may be necessary to oc- 
casionally manipulate the wildlife or envi- 
ronment on our Refuges to compensate 
for factors beyond their borders. Even if 
livestock grazing and haying operations 
were eliminated from the Malheur Wild- 
life Refuge, for instance, limited predator 
control might still be necessary because 
of conditions on adjacent private lands; 
but first, all other variables and possible 
impacts should be fully investigated. [Ide- 
ally, of course, the adjacent private lands 
should be purchased and added to the Re- 
fuge, thus eliminating the problems as- 
sociated with livestock grazing. In these 
days of budget austerity, however, such 
purchases are highly unlikely.] 

There is something fundamentally 
wrong with a refuge system when it is 
politically easier for its managers to 
shoot, poison or trap wildlife on refuges 
than it is for them to eliminate or reduce 
domestic livestock grazing. This is the 
case for most of our western National 
Wildlife Refuges. Until this changes, our 
Wildlife Refuge system will not realize its 
potential or its philosophical mandate to 
provide a sanctuary for our nation’s 
wildlife. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 

Write to your senators (US Senate. 
Washington, DC 20510) and representa- 
tive 0H6use~6f — Representatives, DC 
20515), andTcTITie Secretary of Interior 
(Interior Dept, T8th "3TC Sts. NiV. IX T 
20240),"and~ttie Director of the Fish & 
Wildlife Service(e/ o Interi or Dept)_ex- 

pressing vniir wish that all N a tion al. 

Wildlife Refuges truly be protected as 
sancluariesfor ^wildlife. Say that this 
entails removing~~8omH5ttc” livestock 
grazing and haying operations from our 
Refuges. Ask their support for rein- 
troduction of extirpated species and 
preservation as Wilderness for Refuge 
lands. 

George Wuerthner is a wilderness 
explorer and writer living in Montana. 
He contributes regularly to our popes. 


already has one. Up to $150,000 worth of 
damage was done to the offending bull- 
dozers by students infecting them with 
sand and valve grinding compound. 

AUSSIES TRASH DOZERS - Over $1 
million in damage has been done and about 
20 bulldozers have been put out of action 
at logging operations in the Australian 
state of Victoria. Tree spiking has also 
become common in the East Gippland, 
Central Highlands and Otways forests. 
The spokesman for the Victorian Sawmil- 
lers Association attributed the monkey- 
wrenching to “whackos.” He also b l amed 
mainstream Australi an'' conse rvation 
g roups for publicizing ecotage by printing 
an interview with Dave Foreman m the 
magazin e Ha bitat in mtstj. The' director 
of the AustraliarTConservation Founda- 
tion said that while no mainstream conser- 
vation group was involved, neither did 
they need to repudiate every “anti-social 
activity.” 

Please send newspaper clippings and 
other notices of monkeywrenching any- 
where in the world to Ned Ludd, c/o Earth 
First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 
Please indicate name of publication and 
date published on the clipping. 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE 
REFUGES OF THE WEST: A 
PRIMER 

Teddy Roosevelt set aside the first Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge by executive order 
in 1903. During his administration, 52 
more Refuges followed Florida’s five acre 
Pelican Island, and by the time he left 
office, Roosevelt had secured the National 
Wildlife Refuge System as an American 
institution. Today it encompasses approxi- 
mately 90 million acres. 

There are approximately 230 Wildlife 
Refuges in the western half of the national 
system (all states west of the Mississippi 
River, excepting Alaska but including 
Hawaii and some Pacific Islands). Stump 
Lake Refuge in North Dakota and Wichita 
Mountains Refuge in Oklahoma were 
among the earliest created in the West; 
both were set aside in 1905. Among the 
largest are Desert NWR in Nevada 
(1,533,818 acres), Charles M Russell in 
Montana (898,250), and Arizona’s Cabeza 
Prieta (860,000) and Kofa (660,000).. By 
comparison, the largest Refuge in the 
eastern US is Florida’s Arthur R Marshall 
Loxahatchee (145,635 acres). Most of 
Alaska’s Refuges are over a million acres 
in size and the two largest, Arctic and 
Yukon Delta, both exceed 19 million acres. 

Refuges are still being created. One of 
the largest NWRs in the West, Buenos 
Aires in Arizona (111,506 acres), was es- 
tablished in 1985, and Midway Atoll 
(90, 097) was declared in April of this year. 

Conflicting with the use of Refuge lands 
by wildlife, many Refuges in the West pro- 
vide forage for livestock. Out of 109 Re- 
fuges in Region 6 (Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Kansas, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Nebraska, and Utah), all but six 
currently have livestock grazing. Grazing 
occurs on about half of the 32 Refuges in 
Region 2 (Arizona, New Mexico Texas, 
and Oklahoma), and 37 out of 227 Refuges 
in Region 1 (California, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington, and Pacific 
Islands). Each Refuge sets its own graz- 
ing fees, which usually range between $4 
and $8 per AUM. Buffalo Lake NWR in 
Texas charges $13 per AUM, probably the 
highest public lands grazing fee in the 
country. Detailed information on whether 
the costs of grazing programs are covered 
by the fees is not readily available, but 
according to one official in Region 2, “graz- 
ing is used strictly as a management tool,” 
and is thus seen as bringing returns 
beyond the merely monetary. 

There are five ways in which a NWR 
may be established. Teddy Roosevelt used 
executive withdrawal during his adminis- 
tration. Refuges created to perpetuate 
Endangered species, and lands acquired 
for recreation and other purposes, can be 
financed by the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund. This money comes from 
offshore oil and gas leasing revenues. The 
Migratory Bird Conservation Account 
provides monies for the creation of Re- 
fuges for migratory birds. The sale of duck 
stamps provides the revenues for this 
fund. Refuges that are not designed pri- 
marily to protect migratory birds or En- 
dangered species can be established 
through an act of Congress. Finally, the 
Secretary of Interior may accept dona- 
tions of land for Refuge purposes. 

-Mollie Matteson, Livingston, MT 
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Annotated and Introduced by Dave Foreman 


For a bunch of Neanderthals, Earth First! ers are a literate lot. Not only do we 
voraciously read books, but a growing number of us are writing them. In this issue 
■ we highlight new books by Earth First! ers. Because these authors (Ed Abbey, Dolores 

| LaChapelle, Bill Derail, Greg Keeler and Andy Schmookler) are well-known to the 

j readers of this journal, the descriptions below (in “New Books") are short. This 

| does not discount the importance or the quality of these works. I highly recommend 
i each. The books by LaChapelle and Derail are reviewed in this issue, and we present 
t an excerpt from Schmookler’s new work. 

. Also take a look at “Eatth First! Music ” for a newly arranged and re-recorded 
tape by Katie Lee — “Colorado River Songs.” Katie was an Earth First! er when I 
! was a Boy Scout. T.S. Eliot wrote that “the river is a long brown god." In my view, 

j the river is a long brown goddess and Her name is Katie Lee. 

This issue (Mahon) and the next (Samhain) represent our annual Yule gift buying 
frenzy hype. Sales of our books, tapes, t-shirts, bumperstickers and other snake oil 
& trinkets mushroom during the fall. These sales help support the publishing of 
The Earth First! Journal through the lean days of winter. I can’t, think of a better 

Yule gift for anyone than one or several of the books and/or tapes we offer through 

the mail. I encourage you to do your Yule shopping here. (No crowds to elbow 
through, either.) 

Full descriptions of all of the books and tapes we sell will be printed in the 
Samhain issue. The last complete listing was in Litha (June) for books and 
Lughnasadh (August) for tapes. 

All prices below are postpaid. Order directly from Earth First!, POB 2358, Lewis- 
ton, ME 0^2/fl- Good reading! 

NEW BOOKS 


A FOOLS PROGRESS 

By Edward Abbey. Yes, it’s finally out! Cactus Ed’s first novel since “Good News,” 
“A Fools Progress” is a major work of American fiction. Moreover, Ed has donated 
50 copies to us and has signed them as a fundraiser for the EF! Journal. Hardcover, 
$22 

SACRED LAND SACRED SEX: 

Rapture of the Deep 

By Dolores La Chapelle. I would argue that Dolores LaChapelle is the most creative 
and insightful deep ecologist writing today. Many of us have long awaited her new 
book, and it fulfills our expectations. Reviewed in this issue. Oversized, soft cover, 
383pages, $24.50. 

SIMPLE IN MEANS, RICH IN ENDS: 
Practicing Deep Ecology 

By Bill Devall. Devall’s new book follows up on “Deep Ecology” (which is one of 
the most popular books we offer) with this broad-based study of how to cultivate 
a Deep Ecology life style. Reviewed in this issue. $12.50. 

AMERICAN FALLS 

By Greg Keeler. Greg is well known to Earth First! ers through his music tapes (see 
EF! Music) and his performances at the Round River Rendezvous and other events. 
This fine volume of poetry has the same bite and sparkle that his songs do. 100 
pages, paperback, $9.50. 

OUT OF WEAKNESS: 

Healing the Wounds That Drive Us to War 

By Andrew Bard Schmookler. Schmookler’s previous book, “Parable of the Tribes,” 
was a study of the origins of conflict between groups of people. In this follow-up 
study, he considers the human psyche and its relation to war and violence. Excerpted 
; in this issue. Andy is a frequent contributor to this journal, and always controversial. 
I 320 pages, paperback, $13. 

THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG By 

Edward Abbey. Paperback. $6. 

DESERT SOLITAIRE By Edward Abbey. A 

superb 20th anniversary edition of Abbey’s master- 
piece, with evocative illustrations, from the University 
of Arizona Press. This fine hardcover edition is a col- 
lector’s item and no fan of Abbey should be without 
one. Signed for Earth First! by Cactus Ed, himself. 

255 pages, hardcover, $28. 

DESERT SOLITAIRE By Edward Abbey. 

Paperback, $4.50 

FREEDOM AND WILDERNESS “Edward 
; Abbey Reads From His Work” 2 cassettes (2hrs. 52 
minutes). $18.50 postpaid first class. 

BEYOND THE WALL “Essays From The Out- 
side” by Edward Abbey. $9 
THE JOURNEY HOME “Some Words in 
Defense of the American West” by Edward Abbey. 

Illustrated by Jim Stiles. $10 
SLICKROCK By Edward Abbey and Phillip 
Hyde. $27 

ONE LIFE AT A TIME, PLEASE By 

Edward Abbey. $9 

RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE “Some 
Notes on Edward Abbey” edited by J ames Hepworth 
and Gregory McNamee. $9 

LAND OF LITTLE RAIN By Mary Austin 

with an introduction by Edward Abbey. $8 
BLUE DESERT By Charles Bowden. $19.50 
FROG MOUNTAIN BLUES The latest from 

Charles Bowden with photographs by Pulitzer Prize 
winning photographer Jack Dykinga. $22.50 

KILLING THE HIDDEN WATERS The 

Slow Destruction Of Water Resources In The American 
Southwest” by Charles Bowden. $9 

THE GRIZZLY IN THE SOUTHWEST 

“Documentary of an Extinction” by David E. Brown, 
with a foreword by Frank C. Craighead, Jr. 

Hardcover. $22. 

THE WOLF IN THE SOUTHWEST “The 

Making of an Endangered Species” David E. Brown, 
editor. $11 
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STATE OF THE WORLD 1988 “A 

Worldwatch Institute Report on Progress Toward a 
Sustainable Society” by Lester R. Brown et al. $12. 

TOPSOIL AND CIVILIZATION Revised 

edition, by Vernon Gill Carter and Tom Dale. $13. 
OVERSHOOT “The Ecological Basis of 
Revolutionary Change” by William R. Catton, Jr. I 
was unaware of this seminal book until the folks at 
Fifth Estate brought it to my attention. I agree with 
Vine Deloria, Jr. who writes about it: “One of the 
most important books I have read in my lifetime.” 
Catton lucidly applies ecological concepts to the 
human condition, and coins piercing new terms to 
describe our situation (“Cargoism: delusion that tech- 
nology will always save us from Overshoot: growth 
beyond an area's carrying capacity, leading to Crash: 
die-off.”) This is admittedly not a happy book, but 
Catton expertly demolishes the fantasies of the 
Cargoists, Cosmeticists, Cynics and Ostriches to dem- 
onstrate that we have indeed surpassed our carrying 
capacity. After Aldo Leopold’s A Sand County 
Almanac, this is the book I most strongly recommend. 
(If you believe the humanist bunk that Malthus was 
wrong, you definitely need to read it!) Index, glossary, 
references, 298 pages, paperback. $12 
THE PATHLESS WAY By Michael Cohen. 
$14.50 

ECOLOGICAL IMPERIALISM The Bio- 
logical Expansion of Europe, 900 - 1900” by Alfred 
W. Crosby. Why has Europe been so successful during 
the last thousand years? Crosby, a prominent Univer- 
sity of Texas history prof, synthesizes old and new 
information, to at last answer this key question of 
recent history. He argues that the Azores/Canaries, 
North America, Argentina, Australia and New Zealand 
have become “Neo-Europes” through a combination 
of European people, disease, domesticated plants and 
animals, pests and weeds. Indeed, he convincingly 
argues that it was not military or economic might 
(or ideology) so much as biology that Europeanized 
these lands. This book is a first step toward a history of 
the world environment and shows how the environment 
is a continual and active participant in human affairs. 
Fascinating! Index, references, maps, illustrations, 
368 pages. $13 


DEEP ECOLOGY “Living As If Nature 
Mattered” by Bill Devall and George Sessions. This 
groundbreaking book presents the philosophical fun- 
damentals for the defense of Earth, discussing bio- 
centrism, intrinsic value, and ecological resisting. 
Appendices by Dolores LaChapelle, Gary Snyder, 
John Seed, Carolyn Merchant, Robert Aitken, and 
Anie Naess. 263 pages, paperback. $11.50 
THE NATURAL ALIEN “Humankind and 
Environment” by Neil Evemden. $14 
THE ARROGANCE OF HUMANISM By 

David Ehrenfeld. Ehrenfeld is a Professor of Biology 
and one of the founders of the Society for Conservation 
Biology. In this powerful book, he explodes the myths 
of humanism (the dominant world-view) such as: all 
problems are soluble by people using either technol- 
ogy or social sciences; resources are either infinite 
or have infinite substitutes; human civilization will 
survive. He demonstrates the problems of rationality, 
argues convincingly for emotion, and then moves to 
analyze arguments for the preservation of natural 
diversity and concludes that only those based on 
intrinsic value, and not economics or human benefit, 
are valid and even politically practical. As with 
Catton’s book, the Christians, marxists and capitalists 
will howl, but he’s right on all counts. This is an 
absolutely fundamental book for Earth First! ers. 
Index, references, 286 pages, paperback. $12.50 

TROPICAL NATURE “Life and Death in the 
Rain Forests of Central and South America” by Adrian 
Forsyth and Ken Miyata. $9 

THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION 
MOVEMENT “John Muir and His Legacy” by 
Stephen Fox. $16.50 

STERILE FOREST “The Case Against Clear- 
cutting” by Edward C. Fritz. Special discounted price 
of $6.50 

PROMISED LAND “Adventures and Encounters 
in Wild America” by Michael Frome. Originally priced 
at $18.95. Signed by Mike Frome. $12 as a special 
for EF!ers. 

WHOSE WOODS THESE ARE “The Story 
of the National Forests” by Michael Frome. $10 

BATTLE FOR THE WILDERNESS By 

Michael Frome. This extremely important book by 
America’s leading environmental journalist is quite 
simply the history of the political struggle to preserve 
the American Wilderness. We can learn much from 
the struggles of the past and apply such lessons to 
good advantage in our struggles today. Frome’s book 
was originally written for The Wilderness Society in 
the mid-1970s. We are offering a reprint from Westview 
Press at a considerable discount from their regular 
price, thanks to Mike’s generosity and our desire to get 
this into the hands of more EF!ers. A new preface 
updates it. Paperback, 240 pages, references, index. $20 
A WILDERNESS ORIGINAL “The Life of 
Bob Marshall” by James M. Glover. $20.50 
CRY WOLF! By Robert Hunter and Paul Watson. 
$9 

THE GIFTING BIRDS “Toward An Art Of 
Having Place And Being Animal” by Charles Jones. 
$18.50 

FEAR AT WORK “Job Blackmail, Labor and 
the Environment” by Richard Kazis and Richard L. 
Grossman. Special discounted price of $9.50 
EARTH FIRST “The Struggle to Save Australia’s 
Rainforest” by Jeni Kendell and Eddie Suivids. This 
beautiful book documents the campaign to preserve 
Aussie rainforests through nonviolent direct action. 
It is a major historical document of the radical conser- 
vation movement, and a source of inspiration to tree- 
huggers everywhere. 167 pages, color photos, 
hardcover, $25 

EARTH WISDOM By Dolores LaChapelle. 
$15.50 


BEAR MAGIC A chapbook by the National 
Grizzly Growers. $3.50 

ALWAYS COMING HOME By Ursula K. 
LeGuin. $6 

A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC By Aldo 
Leopold. $9.00 

COMPANION TO A SAND COUNTY 
ALMANAC “Interpretive & Critical Essays” 
edited by J. Baird Callicott. $14.50 
ARCTIC DREAMS By Barry Lopez. $6 

OF WOLVES AND MEN By Barry Lopez. 
$16.50 

THE SNOW LEOPARD By Peter 
Matthiessen. $5 

NEVER CRY WOLF By Farley Mowat. $4.50 
SEA OF SLAUGHTER By Farley Mowat. 
A landmark study of the historic and on-going de- 
struction of wildlife (seabirds, other birds, bears, 
wolves, fish, whales, seals) along the northern 
Atlantic seaboard of North America. USA Today 
says that “Sea of Slaughter deserves to stand with 
Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring as an outstanding 
indictment of man’s stupidity in alienating himself 
from nature.” Paperback, 437 pages, $11.50 
A WHALE FOR THE KILLING By Jbrley 
Mowat. $5.00 

THE DESERT SMELLS LIKE RAIN 

“A Naturalist in Papago Indian Country” by Gary Paul 
Nabhan. $10 

GATHERING THE DESERT By Gary Paul 
Nabhan with illustrations by Paul Miroeha. $16.50 

WILDERNESS AND THE AMERICAN 
MIND By Roderick Nash. $13.50 

REFORMING THE FOREST SERVICE 

By Randal O’Toole. As Director of CHEC (Cascade 
Holistic Economic Consultants), O’Toole has been a 
continual thorn in the side of the Forest Service. The 
reason is simple: he’s smarter than they are and has 
relentlessly exposed and dissected inefficiency, incom- 
petence, and stupidity in their planning and operating. 
In this ground-breaking book, he proposes sweeping 
reforms in the structure of the agency and new 
budgetary incentives as the best way to improve man- 
agement. This book is a must for serious EF! National 
Forest activists, even though they may not agree with 
all of it. 250 pages, graphs, tables, notes. Paperback, 
$18.50. 

DOLPHIN LEAPING IN THE MILKY 

WAY By Jeff Poniewaz. $8 

JAGUAR “One Man's Struggle to Establish the 

World’s First Jaguar Preserve” by Alan Rabinowitz. 

$22.50 

CADILLAC DESERT “The American West 
and Its Disappearing Water” by Marc Reisner. $11 

ENVIRONMENT, DEVELOPMENT & 
NATURAL RESOURCE CRISIS IN 
ASIA & THE PACIFIC From SAM (Sahabat 

Alam Malaysia — Friends of the Earth Malaysia). 
$16.50 

FOREST RESOURCE CRISIS IN THE 
THIRD WORLD From Sahabat Alam Malaysia 
(Friends of the Earth Malaysia). The proceedings from 
the Conference on Forest Resources Crisis in the 
Third World provide a comprehensive overview of 
tropical timber cutting. All tropical rainforest ac- 
tivists should get a copy of this report. Illustrated, 
510 pages, paperback. Proceeds to SAM, the leading 
conservation group in the Third World. $20. 
MOUNTAINS WITHOUT HANDRAILS 

“Reflections on the National Parks” by Joseph L. Sax. 
$9.50 

PARABLE OF THE TRIBES By Andrew 
Bard Schmookler. $11.50 

DESERTS ON THE MARCH Fourth edition 

by Paul B. Sears. Hardcover. $20. 


NED LUDD BOOKS RELEASES 

(Published by Ned Lnxdd Books and available from Earth First! at a )<)% discount 
plus skipping for wholesale prepaid orders of 5 or more.) 

THE EARTH FIRST! LUL GREEN SONGBOOK 

78 terrific Earth First! songs by Johnny Sagebrush, Cecelia Ostrow, Bill Oliver, 
Greg Keeler, Walkin’ Jim Stoltz and others from Australia and America. Guitar 
chords are included with most songs. An absolute must for every true-green EF!er 
to sing along with our minstrels or to play the songs yourself. Dealer inquiries 
welcome. $6 postpaid, $4 postpaid special to Earth First! subscribers only! ($3 plus 
shipping for wholesale orders of 5 or more). 





ECODEFENSE 

“A Field Guide to Monkeywrenching — 2nd Edition” edited by Dave Foreman and 
Bill Haywood with a Forward! by Edward Abbey. Greatly expanded and revised to 
308 pages of detailed, field-tested hints from experts on Tree-spiking, Stopping 
ORVs, Destroying Roads, Decommissioning Heavy Equipment, Pulling Survey 
Stakes, Stopping Trapping, Trashing Billboards, Hassling Overgrazers, Leaving No 
Evidence, Security ... and much more. Heavily illustrated with photographs, 
diagrams, and cartoons. $13.50 postpaid ($7.20 plus shipping for wholesale orders 
of 5 or more). 


B 



THINKING LIKE A MOUNTAIN 

“Towards a Council of All Beings” by John Seed, 
Joanna Macy, Pat Fleming and Arne Naess. Illus- 
trated by Dailan Pugh. This book of readings, medi- 
tations, poems, rituals and workshop notes prepared 
on three continents helps us remember that environ- 
mental defense is nothing less than “Self’ defense. 
Including magnificent illustrations of flora and fauna 
from the Tasmanian rainforest, this book provides a 
context for ritual identification with the natural 
environment and so invites us to begin a process of 
“community therapy” in defense of Earth. Facilitating 
a process for allowing us “to hear the sound of the 
earth crying” as our own cry, it is an important deep 
ecology educational tool for use in schools, community 
groups and elsewhere for personal reflection. 128 
pages, references, paperback. $9.50 
CONSERVATION BIOLOGY “An Evolutio- 
nary-Ecological Perspective” edited by Michael E. 
Soule and Bruce A. Wilcox. An anthology of important 
papers by leading researchers in four parts: Ecological 
Principles of Conservation, Consequences of Insulari- 
zation, Captive Propagation and Conservation, and 
Exploitation and Preservation. Raymond Dasmann 
writes, “I believe Conservation Biology is one of the 
most important books on conservation that is now 
available. If I had my way it would be required reading 
for everyone actively concerned with conservation.” 
If you want the best scientific ammunition for a pre- 
servationist point of view, here it is — fully loaded. 
395 pages, index, bibliography, paperback. $26.50 


CONSERVATION BIOLOGY “The Science 
of Scarcity and Diversity” edited by Michael E. Soule. 
This is a follow-up to the previous “Conservation Bio- 
logy” (see above) and is. just as important, with 25 
chapters by leading experts covering Fitness & Viabil- 
ity of Populations, Patterns of Diversity and Rarity: 
Their Implications for Conservation, The Effects of 
Fragmentation, Community Processes, Threats and 
Management of Sensitive Habitats and Systems, and 
Dealing With the Real World. A must for serious de- 
fenders of natural diversity. 584 pages, index, bibliog- 
raphy, paperback. $29.50 
THE OLD WAYS By Gary Snyder. $5.50 
THE SPIRAL DANCE By Starhawk. $12 
THIS IS DINOSAUR “Echo Park Country and 

Its Magic Rivers” edited by Wallace Stegner. $10 

THE WHISPER BEHIND THE WIND 

By Walkin’ Jim Stoltz. A collection of poetry by a 
longtime EF! musician. These are words inspired by 
open skies, wild creatures, and cross-country hikes 
longer than most of us will ever attempt. Songs from 
the heart and the land. Paperback, 44 pages. $7.50 
WALDEN By Henry David Thoreau with a major 
introductory essay by Edward Abbey — “Down The 
River With Henry Thoreau.” Paperback, 303 pages, 
$7.50 

WILDERNESS VISIONARIES By Jim 

dale Vickery. $12. 


CRACKING OF GLEN CANYON 
DAMN MOVIE 

The excellent 10 minute, color-sound 16mm movie of Earth First! cracking 
Glen Canyon Damn in 1981 starring Ed Abbey and Johnny Sagebrush. An 
inspiring and humorous introduction to the Earth First! movement. Rental 
fee of $25 plus first class postage for showing to groups; no rental fee (postage 
only) for EF! groups. Note: rental only; not for sale. 


OVERGRAZING SLIDE SHOW 

A new slide show, “The Eating of the West, ” graphically displays the devastation 
of Western public lands at the hands ( and hooves) of the livestock industry. The 
show consists of over 100 high-quality slides from National Forests, National 
Wildlife Refuges, and BLM lands which portray the shocking magnitude of 
the problems caused by grazing. The slide show comes with a written script 
and is rented at cost, $10. Free copies of a 48-page tabloid on grazing are 
also available. Please include with your order the name and phone number 
of a contact person, and the date you need the show along with alternate 
dates. “The Eating of the West” was funded by donations to Lynn Jacobs 
and the Earth First! Foundation. \ 


WINDOW STICKERS 

EARTH FIRST! FIST Green EF! fist 
with the words “EARTH FIRST! No com- 
promise in Defense of Mother Earth” in 
green on a 3 inch diameter white vinyl 
circle. 4 for $1 postpaid. 


W* P UB i/c 


NO COWS Cow and barbed wire in black 
with “universal no” red slash and circle. 
Words: Free Our Public Lands! Stop De- 
structive Welfare Ranching End Public 
Lands Livestock Grazing. 3 inch diameter 
white vinyl circle. 6 for $1 postpaid. 


CAMO CAPS 


We’ve got a variety of camouflage 
baseball caps. They come in either wood- 
land or desert camo, 100% cotton or 
mesh backs. They all have adjustable 
tabs so one size fits all. The EF! fist 
logo and the words “EARTH FIRST!” 
are printed in black. Be sure to specify 
what style you want or we’ll send you 
what we have most of. $8 postpaid. 


EARTH FIRST! 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 


This embroidered patch features the 
green fist and the words “EARTH 
FIRST!” and “No Compromise.” Green 
and black on a white 3" diameter round 
patch. $3.50 postpaid. 


HAYDUKE LIVES 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 


NON-CAMO CAPS 


These are black 3 inch diameter round 
embroidered patches with a red monkey- 
wrench and the words HAYDUKE 
LIVES in red. $3.50 postpaid. 


For you non-militaristic types out there, 
we now have a non-camouflage cap - the 
fist and “Earth First!” in black ink on a 
tan cotton cap with either cloth or mesh 
back. One size fits all. 

$8 postpaid 


SUBSCRIBE TO EARTH FIRST! 


Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal — is an independent entity within the broad Earth First! movement and 
serves as a forum for no-compromise environmental thought and action. Subscriptions go to publish this newspaper and to fund 
a variety of Earth First! actions. Please subscribe or resubscribe today! 

Keep us informed of ADDRESS CHANGES! The Post Office will charge us 300 for an address correction and won’t forward 
your paper. 

GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS — Introduce others to Earth First! and receive the EF! bumpersticker of your choice or 30 silent 
agitators for each gift subscription you make. Indicate your address and what you would like on the subscription form. 

LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS — Tired of that little red check mark every year? Want to really help Earth First! and insure that 
you’ll get Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal for life (yours or ours, whichever is shorter)? Then become a life 
subscriber. Send us $400 and you’ve got it. 


SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere - bar bathrooms, 
Freddie offices, trail registers... wherever 
the evil ones need to know that we are 
about and watching. 

EARTH FIRST! FISTS 

Green EF! fist logo with words “EARTH 
FIRST! No compromise in defense of 
Mother Earth” in red ink. 1 5/8 inch diame- 
ter circles. 30 for $1.25 postpaid. 

ANTI-GRAZING 

A grazing cow and barbed wire with the 
universal “no” slash, and the words “Free 
Our Public Lands!” and “Stop Destructive 
Welfare Ranching End Public Lands Live- 
stock Grazing. ” 1 5/8 inch diameter circles. 
30 for $1.25 postpaid. 


Clip and send to: Earth First!, POB 2358, Lewiston, ME 04241 


Here’s $20 or more for a one year subscription to Earth First! 

Here’s $20 to resubscribe to Earth First! 

Here’s an extra $15. Send Earth First! First Class. 

Here’s $30 (US funds only). Send Earth First! to me First Class in Canada or Mexico or surface mail outside the USA, 
Here’s $45 (US funds only). Send me Earth First! Air Mail outside the USA. 

We are a government agency or exploitative corporation. Here’s $75 for a subscription ($100 for First Class mail). 

Here’s $400 or more for a life subscription to Earth First!. 

Please send a gift subscription to the person below. Here’s $20 or more. 

I’m broke. Please send me a subscription for $ 

Please change my address. My old zip code was: 


COORS 

Spread the word on these villains. Black 
words on green stickers. 2x3 inch rec- 
tangles. 10 for $1.25 postpaid. 

Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 

BOYCOTT COORS 


Name 


Address 


“TOOLS” 

The late John Zaelit’s Monkey-wrench and 
Warclub design is back by popular demand. 
Brown design with “Earth First!” in green 
on 1 5/8 inch diameter white circles. 30 

for $1.25 postpaid. 


The EF! subscription list is kept entirely confidential. You are welcome to use an alias. Make sure the mailperson knows that 

James What (or whoever) is getting mail at your address. „ _ . 
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EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS 



Katie Lee “Colorado River Songs” 

Ed Abbey writes of this classic collection of music, “Anyone who loved the living 
i Colorado River (pre-damnation by the swine who run America) will love these songs 
\ by pioneer Glen Canyoneer, Katie Lee.” 

And Katie writes, “In the late ’50s and early ’60s, protesting anything the Wreck- 
i the-Nation-Bureau did to our rivers was like putting out a forest fire with an eye- 
[ dropper. Nobody was listening. The fact that NOW the Barry Goldwater and Stewart 

!' Udall types are ’sorry’ doesn’t make me feel one bit better — their gross mistake 

is still my sorrow. GLEN CANYON IS GONE and will stay gone until someone 
r blows up that heinous dam or the great old Colorado gets mad enough to kick its 
ass downstream. Most of these songs were written before, and in protest of, those 
life-killing plugs and have survived to be added to, re-arranged and parodied by 
river runners. A few are new. They are LOVE SONGS to a truncated Grand and 
to those glorious canyons over whose bones the unenlightened multitudes race on 
a freeway of stagnant water.” 

$14 postpaid. 

“Dana Lyons, Animal” 

Dana’s long-awaited second tape is finally out! For anyone who has heard him at the RRR, you 
know he qualifies as one of the best musicians in the country. For those who haven’t heard him, 
you’ll just have to buy the tape. Includes: RV, Building One in My City, I am an Animal, I Saw 
His Body, Music Off The Moonlight, Kevin's Song, Tell Me That You Want To Go, Timebomb, 
June Is A'Comin, and Tne Tree. 4» j j j ft 

Austin Lounge Lizards “Highway Cafe Katie Lee “Love’s Little Sisters” $12 
of the Damned” $9 postpaid. postpaid. 

Austin Lounge Lizards “Creatures Dana Lyons “Our State is a Dumpsite” 

From the Black Saloon” $9 postpaid. $6 postpaid. 


BUMPERSTICKERS 


Unless otherwise indicated, our bumper- 
stickers are green lettering on long lasting 
white vinyl and are $1 postpaid. *Starred 
bumperstickers are multi-colored with 
designs and are $1.25 postpaid. 

AMERICAN WILDERNESS * 

LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 

(with red, white & blue US flag) 

ANOTHER MORMON ON DRUGS 

BACK TO THE PLEISTOCENE 

(With “ Ned Ludd ” logo) 

BOYCOTT COORS “BEER” 

DAMN THE CORPS NOT RIVERS 
DARWIN 

(letters in evolving fish with, legs) 

DESERT RAPER 

(bright red lettering — a sticker with many uses) 

DREAM BACK THE BISON 

SING BACK THE SWAN 

EARTH FIRST! 

ESCHEW SURPLUSAGE 
HAYDUKE LIVES 

HUNT COWS - NOT BEARS 
HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 

I’D RATHER BE MONKEYWRENCHING 

(with MoukeyurrerichlWar Club logo) 

IF YOUR PECKER WAS AS SMALL AS MINE, 

YOU’D NEED A MUSCLE WAGON, TOO! 
(Important note: This bumpersticker is — hopefully ! — not 
for your own vehicle, but to sun’eptitiously paste on ajacked- 
up muscle wagon you find in the local shopping center parking 
lot. Don't get caught! These stickers are constructed out of 
cheap paper with permanent adhesive to maximize the diffi- 
culty of removing them. Special price: 12 fin' $5!) 

MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 

MUIR POWER TO YOU* 

(white and black on brown with face of Muir) 

NATIVE* 

(blue words with blue, green & white globe) 


PROTECT OUR ENVIRONMENT 
STOP PUBLIC LANDS LIVESTOCK GRAZING 

REDNECKS FOR WILDERNESS 

RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 

RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE GRIZZLY 

(red & brown with bear & no ski area design) 

SAVE THE WILD 

STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 

STOP CLEARCUTTING 

SUBVERT THE DOMINANT PARADIGM 

THINK GLOBALLY — ACT LOCALLY 

VOTE GREEN 

WOLVES! - NOT COWS 



NEW BUMPERSTICKER! 


Almost FREE 
BUMPERSTICKERS! 

The following bumperstickers are printed 
on cheap paper (very difficult to remove) 
and look great on certain signs throughout 
the West. We have a large quantity avail- 
able, and will happily send you some if you’ll 
cover the postage. Send a 25 cent SASE 
for two stickers, 45 cent SASE for six, 
or write to inquire about larger volumes. 


Darryl Cherney “I Had To Be Born This 
Century” $9 postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles “Full Circle” $10 
postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles “Tierra Primera!” 
“The Deep Ecology Medicine Shows.” 
$10 postpaid. 

Dakota Sid “...For The Birds” $9 


Mokai “Clearcut Case Of The Blues” $9 
postpaid. 

Bill Oliver “Texas Oasis” $9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver & Friends “Better Things To 
Do” $9 postpaid. 

Cecelia Ostrow “All Life Is Equal” $7.50 
postpaid. 


NATURE BATS LAST 

NEANDERTHAL AND PROUD 

(With “Ned budd" logo) 

NO SCOPES! 

SAVE MT. GRAHAM 

( with no scopes logo) 

OIL AND BEARS DON’T MIX 
(with bear logo) 

PAY YOUR RENT 
WORK FOR THE EARTH 


GET LIVESTOCK OFF 
OUR PUBLIC LANDS 

PUBLIC LANDS GRAZING = 
WELFARE RANCHING 

LIVESTOCK GRAZING INDUSTRY 

= PUBLIC LANDS RIPOFF 

STOP WELFARE RANCHING 



PSPs! 


postpaid. 


Rainforest Information Centre “Night- 
cap” $10 postpaid. 


1989 CALENDARS FROM 
DREAM GARDEN PRESS 


Dakota Sid “No Mercy” $10 postpaid. 


John Seed, Bahloo & Friends “Earth 
First!” $9 postpaid. 


Greg Keeler “Songs of Fishing, Sheep 
and Guns in Montana” $9 postpaid. 


Jon Sirkis “A Few Less Colors' 
postpaid. 


Greg Keeler “Talking Sweet Bye & Bye’ 
$9 postpaid. 


Walkin’ Jim Stoltz “Spirit Is Still On 
The Run” $9 postpaid. 


Greg Keeler “Bad Science Fiction” $9 
postpaid. 


Walkin’ Jim Stoltz “Forever Wild” $10 
postpaid. 


Katie Lee “Fenced!” $12 postpaid. 


Katie Lee “Ten Thousand Goddam Cattle’ 
$14 postpaid. 


FEDERAL LANDS A National Atlas 
Separate, 1:7,500,000 (28" x 19"), showing 
National Forests, Grasslands, Parks, 
Monuments, Wildlife Refuges, BLM 
lands, military, Indian Reservations, 
Bureau of Reclamation, etc. in different 
qiolors for all 50 states. $3.25. 

ALASISTSIATIOl^^ 

LANDS A splendid color map of Alaska 
with shaded relief, rivers, lakes, elevation 
points, communities and roads. The Na- 
tional Parks, Preserves, Monuments, 
Wildlife Refuges, Wild & Scenic Rivers 
and Wilderness Areas designated by the 
December 2, 1980, Alaska National In- 
terest Lands Conservation Act are shown, 
as are the Tongass and Chugach National 
Forests. 24" x 18". $3.25. 


MAPS 


We are offering several fine US Geological 
Survey maps — all suitable for wall 
mounting, as well as being necessary ref- 
erence tools for wilderness activists. 
Prices listed are postpaid. Maps are 
mailed folded (although they can be sent 
rolled for an extra $2 per order, except 
for the Wilderness System map). 


THE 1989 WESTERN WILDERNESS CALENDAR 


The wilderness calendars from Dream Garden Press are rightfully considered 
to be the finest nature calendars produced in the world today; moreover, Dream 
Garden is owned and operated by Spurs Jackson, a long-time supporter of 
Earth First!. Buy your 1989 calendars (for yourself and for gifts) from Earth 
First! so the beauty portrayed on your wall can be defended with the money 
from your purchase. 

1989 CALENDARS: 

Big Bend National Park 
California Wilderness 
Grand Canyon National Park 
Great Smoky Mtns. National Park 
Shenandoah National Park 
Utah Wilderness 
Western Wilderness 
Yellowstone 
Yosemite 

All calendars are $10.50 postpaid, except Yellowstone which is $11. 50 postpaid. 


US POTENTIAL NATURAL VEGE- 
TATION A beautiful multi-color map ; 
showing 106 different vegetative types in \ 
the US. This is the Kuchler Ecosystem 
Map the Forest Service used in RARE 
II. The reverse side shows Alaska and j 
Hawaii and offers a fairly detailed essay 
about the map and potential natural vegy 
etation. A National Atlas Separate; scale 

.is 1:7,500,000 (28" x 19"). $3.25. 



MAJOR FOREST TYPES A multi- j 
color map showing the 25 major forest 
types in the United States including 
Alaska and Hawaii. A National Atlas Sepa- 
rate. 1:7,500,000 (28" x 19"). $3.25. 
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NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRES- 
ERVATION SYSTEM This full color, 
large map (40" x 25”) shows all designated 
Wilderness Areas by agency in the US 
(including Alaska and Hawaii), plus a list 
of all the Wilderness Areas by state with 
their acreages. Scale is 1:5,000,000. Infor- 
mation is current to January 1987. Rivers, 
state boundaries, and major cities are also 
shown. $3.25. - 






& SNAKE OIL 



T-SHIRTS 


DON’T TREAD ON ME- 



EARTH FIRST! 



MOTHER GRIZZLY AND CUB 

A pretty EF! shirt! A lovely full-color mother grizzly and cub against the rising sun on 
a light blue shirt. 100% cotton available in short ($12 postpaid) or long sleeve ($15 postpaid) 
or 50-50 french cut ($12 postpaid). “American Wilderness - Love It Or Leave It Alone” 
slogan. Art by Susan Van Rooy. 

AMERICAN CANYON FROG 

Roger Candee’s popular American Canyon Frog ( Croakus abyssus pistoffus ) with the 
message “AMERICAN WILDERNESS LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE.” A very 
colorful 4-color design on a grey 100% cotton Beefy-T. $12 postpaid. 

THE CRACKING OF GLEN CANYON DAMN 

Jim Stiles’ infamous masterpiece. Keep on praying for that one little precision earthquake! 
Black design on blue heather 75/25 blend. $10 postpaid. 


AMERICAN WILDERNESS - LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 


DEFEND THE WILDERNESS 

The monkeywreneher’s shirt. Art by Bill Turk. Silver design on black 100% cotton Beefy-T 
for night work. $10 postpaid. Also available in black long sleeved Beefy-T ($12 postpaid) 
or black french-cut 50/50 blend ($10 postpaid). 

EARTH FIRST! 

Fist logo with words “EARTH FIRST! No Compromise in Defense of Mother Earth!” 
in black on green or red 100% cotton Beefy-T or french cut 50/50 blend. $10 postpaid. 
In kid’s sizes, too! Only color is green, 50/50 blend, sizes XS - L. $7 postpaid. Be sure 
to specify kid’s when you order. 

TOOLS 

John Zaelit’s powerful impression of wilderness defense both old and new — the 
monkeywrench and stone club crossed. Black design on tan or blue 100% cotton Beefy-T. 

$10 postpaid. 

NED LUDD BOOKS 

The Ned Ludd Books logo of the Neanderthal with a Monkeywrench (by Brush Wolf; 
and the words “Back to the Pleistocene” and “Ned Ludd Books.” Black ink on a tan 
shirt. $10 postpaid. 

FREE THE EARTH 

A woman of power in an image by Gila Trout. Purple and silver ink on teal or fuschia 
Beefy-Ts. $12 postpaid. 

DON’T TREAD ON ME 

Morikeywrenching rattler on front with the words “Earth First!.” Back side has off-road 
tire track and “Don’t Tread On Me.” $12.50 postpaid. 




wilderness 

aVT- „ J 





EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS ORDER FORM j 

Make checks out to “Earth First!” or send cash. Mail to Earth First!, POB 2358, Lewiston, ME 04241. Please allow three to » 
five weeks for delivery (contact us if it has not been received in that time). First Class delivery can be arranged. Enter size, J 
color, style, etc. We are sometimes temporarily out of certain items while waiting for stock to arrive. We’ll send you the rest • 
of your order immediately and the missing item as soon as we receive it. If you are in a hurry, give us a second choice of colors ; 
and when you need it by. Orders from outside of the United States must be in U.S. currency and include extra for shipping. : 


how 

manv 

Trinket Description 

Color 

Size 

Amount 






















































Name 

Sub-total 
sales tax 
t, delivery. 

HERE’s 


Add 7% 

Address if 45 

City, State Zid OKAY. 
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Cavebugs Saved From Oblivion! 


Mt. Graham & Laws Lose In Congress 

Women’s Action Group Won’t Take Mo Shit 


by Barbara Dugelby 
and Christi Stevens 

On September 16, 1988, a miracle 
happened. The Reagan Administration 
awarded five, lowly, creepy-crawly, cave- 
dwelling BUGS in Texas the distinguished 
protection of the Endangered Species 
Act. Not just your regular ESA protection 
either. These critters, known nowhere 
else on the planet, got emergency listing! 
That means no waiting around for the “the 
public” to tell Reagan’s fish and game sol- 
diers whether this is the right move or 
not. These little subterranean friends 
were protected the minute the ink hit the 
pages of the Federal Register. History 
was made. 

Only six days prior to this momentous 
occasion, Earth Firstlers had ended a 
twelve-day occupation of the area where 
the caves are located. Yes, in a rare ex- 
pression of the theorized “Neanderthal 
gene,” Texas Earth Firstlers took up cave- 
dwelling to protect these rare critters, 
keeping a constant vigil over the precious 
portals to the only habitat of the five pro- 
posed Endangered Species. Most, if not all, 
of the range of the rare endemic creatures 
is threatened by suburban development 
and high-tech industrialization (see article 
by Lou Jost, Mabon edition). 

That the EF! cave occupation was in- 
strumental in prompting the US Fish and 
Wildlife Service (FWS) decision is apparent 
from the following: Prior to the occupation, 
FWS had 1) refused to respond to requests 


by biologists and environmentalists to 
award the critters emergency listing; 2) had 
refused to respond to threats from land- 
owners to seal in the caves with cement; and 
3) had not planned to act on the proposed 
listing until after the election. 
ECOLOGY OF THE CAVES 

The 5 listed species are the Tooth Cave 
Pseudoscorpion, the Tooth Cave Spider, 
the Bee Cave Harvestman, the Tooth Cave 
Ground Beetle, and the Kretchmarr Cave 
Mold Beetle. The caves inhabited by these 
bizarre troglodytes are found between two 
limestone formations, the lower belonging 
to the expansive Edwards Plateau, the 
upper being a small limestone island called 
the Jollyville Plateau. The sculptured lime- 
stone was deposited by countless micro- 
organisms about 150 million years ago, 
when Texas was under a sea. As the sea 
retreated, and even today, water per- 
colating through the pores created, and 
creates, the “honeycombed” layers. The 
cave system is truly a subterranean 
“Galapagos Island” in that the biota of 
the caves has evolved in almost complete 
isolation for thousands of years. Scientists 
refer to some of the cave invertebrates 
left by the sea as “living fossils.” Others 
which came later adapted and evolved in 
the dark isolation of the caves, never to 
return to the surface. 

The caves were first investigated by 
entomologists and geologists in 1963. The 
scientists immediately recognized the bio- 
logical uniqueness of the ecosystem, dis- 
covering at least 6 species previously 


unknown to science. Yet for reasons 
unknown, studies were not expanded at 
that time. Interest did not arise again 
until 1984 when another survey was in- 
itiated by the Texas System of Natural 
Laboratories (TSNL). That same year, 
one of the landowners, Doyle Wilson, 
applied for a permit to develop the area. 
In a letter to TSNL, three University of 
Texas scientists protested the routing of 
roads for the development in the watershed 
of the caves. Concurrently, the Travis 
Audubon Society formally petitioned the 
Fish & Wildlife Service to list 6 of the rare 
species as federally Endangered. For 3 
years, despite overwhelming documenta- 
tion of the creatures’ rare status, FWS 
sat on the petition. 

EFFORTS TO SAVE THE CAVES 
EF!’s campaign to save the caves "began 
in August of 1987, when we opposed an 
outer loop roadway plan which threatened 
the caves as well as the Black-capped 
Vireo (BCV - an Endangered Species) and 
the Golden-cheeked Warbler (GCW - a state 
Threatened Species). In February of 1988, 
Barbara Dugelby presented an Earth 
First! proposal to the Austin City Council 
for a City Threatened and Endangered 
Species Ordinance. Highly in favor of the 
idea, the City Council appointed a Citizen’s 
Task Force, including Barbara, to draft 
the ordinance. The draft ordinance was 
completed in September of this year and, if 
passed, will be instrumental in the protect- 


ing cave bugs and other threatened and 
endangered species (article next issue). 

In March, we discovered a wastewater 
line passing near Tooth Cave, potentially 
disrupting its hydrology and opening the 
area to invasion by exotics such as fire 
ants. The wastewater line also cut right 
through the occupied habitat of a BCV, 
removing at least half an acre of its small 
territory. EF'! jumped on the City for 
allowing this blatant destruction of an 
Endangered Species’ habitat, threatening 
legal action should this continue. In the 
face of potential lawsuits against the City, 
the ordinance proposal became all the 
more attractive to Council Members. 

Although aware that their land had bio- 
logically significant caves, the landowners, 
FYed Purcell, Bill Faust, Doyle Wilson and 
others, neither cared about ecology nor 
had any idea how much trouble ecology 
could cause them. 

When EF! began exploring other caves 
in the area, we found that construction 
for subdivision housing and commercial 
development had literally ripped through 
almost the entire range of the caves. New 
roads dissected and covered caves. Vista 
Chemical, owner of one tract, had filled 
in three of their sinkholes. Construction 
workers dumped their trash into the caves. 
Diesel tanks dripped toxic fuel in the water- 
shed. A 20-foot-deep trench was cut out 
of the limestone next to Amber Cave. All 
continued on page 4 


Mo Udall is not an environmentalist?? 
We had always heard he was! Look what 
he’s done for Alaska wilderness. Look at 
Arizona? Yes, let’s look at Arizona 

The Mount Graham issue, telescopes 
versus pristine mountain top, is being de- 
cided in Congress now, October 20! Just 
days ago, a bad rider was attached to a 
basically good bill (concerning many land 
protection issues) and was passed in the 
US Senate. This rider has negated all pub- 
lic input on this issue, bending to the 
breaking point the laws concerning NEPA 
and the ESA (see last three issues for 
background and see accompanying arti- 
cle). The Congressional action, in effect, 
says to the public that the Red Squirrel 
- an Endangered Species - along with 
rare plants, the highest Black Bear popu- 
lation in AZ, and a relict ice-age forest 
are not important enough to justify con- 
sideration of alternatives for the telescope 
complex! (The scopes, if they are to be 
built, could be placed on peaks already 
developed for astronomy.) 

Arizona Earth First! was not willing to 
let this legislation, and Udall’s complicity 
therein, pass unnoticed. Three women, 
Nancy Zierenberg, Nancy Morton, and 
Lynn Bohi, decided it was necessary to 
go to Arizona’s environmental representa- 
tive to give him one last chance to retain 
his reputation! We occupied Mo Udall’s 
Tucson office the Monday following the 
Senate’s hasty decision. We demanded 
that he take the rotten bill off the Unan- 
imous Consent Calendar for the House 
(which eliminates any discussion or de- 
bate on the bill), and that he publicly an- 
nounce his support of keeping Mt. Graham 
in a pristine state - NO SCOPES! 

When we announced that they were pre- 
pared to stay a long while, we were in- 
formed that the doors would close at 5 
PM and the police would arrive soon after. 
How silly! We knew that! The excitement 
for the day was generated by the great 
support team outside. Banners hung from 
the balcony facing the office; signs deco- 
rated the courtyard. Fortunately for the 


support team, Cushing Street Bar was 
next door, so Guinness on tap kept 
everyone refreshed. 

Come 5 o’clock, we saw new faces. The 
police had indeed arrived. A plethora of 
media had been waiting for this moment. 
The women were politely dragged out (as 
they indicated they would not walk out 
voluntarily) toward the cameras, while 
Udall’s aide tried desperately to divert 
the policemen and their burdens out the 
side door! 

What next? Whatever the Congres- 
sional outcome. Earth Firstlers around 
the country (and the world) can give us 
a hand by letting the Max Planck Insti- 
tute, Smithsonian Institution, Ohio State 
University, and University of Chicago (all 
financial partners in this crime) know that 
the bad girls and boys of the environmen- 
tal movement are committed to prevent- 
ing scopes on Mt. Graham (see Chapters 
7 & 8 of E codefense). The Steward Obser- 
vatory can’t fund the scopes by itself so 
the loss of financial partners will be as 
severe as any other blow. 

If our other strategies fail, come join 
us on the mountain this spring in front 
of the bulldozers! 

-Women’s Action Group 

Mt. Graham Legislation - 
Good and Bad 

And Ugly: The legislation authorizing 
telescopes on Mount Graham is yet 
another case of Congress circumventing 
the laws it created to protect the environ- 
ment. As originally written, it completely 
bypassed both the National Environmen- 
tal Protection Act (NEPA, which sets up 
the Environmental Impact Statement 
process) and Endangered Species Act 
(ESA). It denied any chance for public 
review and removed all options for legal 
challenge. It was so bad, we felt optimistic 
that the Senate would simply kill it. 

Faced with intense lobbying by a coal- 
ition that included every major environ- 
mental group (along with strange bedfel- 
lows like the NRA), and with reluctance 


Mount Graham demonstration at Congressman Mo Udall’s office. 


by a few senators to twist the ESA just 
a few weeks after they reauthorized it, 
Arizona’s senators rewrote the bill several 
times. In the process, we won and thus 
we lost. On the plus side, their final ver- 
sion requires fiill compliance with the 
ESA and only partially limits public re- 
view under NEPA. In return, though, the 
few environmentally aware senators we’d 
counted on agreed to let the bill slide 
through the Senate, and the bill ties Mt. 
Graham development to a badly flawed 
Biological Opinion that may doom the Mt. 
Graham Red Squirrel to extinction. 

At press time, the bill had not been 
considered by the House, but all involved 
expect it to pass. After almost five years 
of following the established process, we 
were defeated by the system again. 

Two real victories also came with this 
legislation, successes that would normally 
merit great celebration. Mt. Graham was 


dealt with on a rider, as part of a package 
that included other important land meas- 
ures. The biggest part is a huge swap of 
state and federal land in Arizona that in- 
sures lasting protection for several sensi- 
tive areas. The BLM tried to load that 
with a proposal to delete 40,000 acres 
from the Kofa National Wildlife Refuge 
to ease passage of a new powerline. Dur- 
ing negotiations over Mt. Graham, that 
provision dropped out and a mineral with- 
drawal (i.e., protection from mining) for 
Kofa was added. 

Also included in the package was a bill, 
long since passed by the House, establish- 
ing the San Pedro Riparian National Con- 
servation Area, the first such in the coun- 
try. The bill for this 56,000-acre BLM 
area, along southeast Arizona’s San Pedro 
River, includes good water rights lan- 
guage and an explicit ban on grazing. 

- Dale Turner 



A VIEW OF THE VORTEX 

Wilderness teaches humility. Those who manifested itself at the California Rendez- topic for one of our speculative writers 

enter wilderness with hubris are apt to vous and subsequent actions: the increas- to pursue. 

depart, if they depart, humbled. Further- ing guidance being given to the EF! move- We have devoted an inordinate propor- 

more, wilderness in the East is wilderness, ment by women. No previous issue of the tion of this issue to books. This is partly 

claims of parochial western conservationists Journal has reported on so many planned because we hope to promote ecological 

notwithstanding. So Dave Foreman, Reed and completed EF! women’s actions. books for our readers who buy Yule gifts. 

Noss, Jim O’Conner and I were reminded Returning to the subject of wobblies, It’s also because we sell some of these 

on our recent hike in West Virginia’s this issue also features an article by Lynn books . . . and we want your money. The 

Cranberry Wilderness. Glorious as the Jacobs on cows. This serves as a piece to EF! Journal remains financially solvent 

Cranberry is, we left it filled not only with motivate EF! groups to hold protests this only because of the books (especially 

glee; we left it also with a broken arm and January expressing outrage against wel- Ecodefense) and merchandise we sell. We 

a brown recluse spider bite (the former fare ranchers, without whom the West give away too many poverty subscriptions 

mine, the latter Dave’s; Easterners Jim would have grass. Colorado EF!ers will for the Journal to entirely support itself, 

and Reed emerged unscathed, with Reed spearhead the protests with their action While on the subject of books, we 

later chiding Dave as a wimp because he at the Livestock Growers Convention in should apologize for a couple mishaps in 

went to the hospital for four days when Denver, as discussed in this issue. our last issue pertaining to books. The 

he should have been proud to die at the The feature ecology pieces in this issue excerpt . of Andrew Bard Sc hmookler’s. 

jaws of a spider). No more will we under- are the conference reports by Reed Noss. book and "the review of Dolores 

estimate the power of enigmati c micro- From his accounts, it seems that if a com- LaChapelle’s book are in this issue, not 

fauna - such as the brown recluse - and mon theme characterized these important last, contrary to what was said in our last 

enigmatic microflora - such as the moss ecology-related conferences, it is that sci- book section. (Yes, Dolores’ book is finally 

upon that fatefuT slippery rock. No more entists are beginning to awaken to the available, and well worth the wait!) 

will we boast of the superiority of wilder- plight of the planet, but that it is probably Another oversight which occurred in pro- 

nessintheWest. The East, though severely too late to avert unprecedented ducing our last issue was the omission of 

wounded, is alive and will recover. catastrophes. the byline for the extensively researched 

Such was a theme of the Eastern To shift to a lighter topic, Christoph p __ article on the battle for the Black-capped 

Wilderness Conference, organized and de- Manes presents herein a sterling expos- ‘2- 1 Vireo. That article should have been cre- 

scribed in this issue by Bob Mueller. The ition of the concept of hypertrophic drive dited to long-time Texas EF! leader Bar- 

conference was, as Dave said in his con- and its relevance — nay, necessity — for - bara Dugelby, now pursuing graduate 

eluding speech, a landmark event and one adequately assessing human intelligence. studies under the eminent conservation 

likely to rejuvenate the Earth First! cam- Even as Marx stood Hegel on his head, biologist Michael Soule at the University 

paign in the East for big Wilderness. The reversing Hegelian idealism to yield of Michigan. One final apology is due, 

rising influence of EF! in the East is also Marxist dialectical materialism, Manes perhaps. We received numerous calls of 

indicated by recent successful gatherings stands the humanists on their heads: complaint from readers who had not re- 

or actions of EF!ers near Pond Ridge in He shows that, far from being a faculty ceived their Journal by mid October. As 

Virginia’s George Washington National to exalt as the pinnacle of evolution, we had previously explained would be the 

Forest, in Illinois’ Shawnee Natio nal the human intellect may better be rec- case, we mailed the Mabon issue a week 

Forest , in Maine, in TlSfida) and on Mt. ognized as an evolutionary aberration. late; the rest of the delay is a result of 

jjfeylock in Massachusetts. Indeed, some Christoph’s fascinating discussion of the torpor of 3rd class mail delivery, 

states in the East are now graced by more ritual brings to mind a related subject To end, I wish to mention just that - 

overt EF! activity than some states in the i we hope one of our essayists will explore: ends, results. Reporters often question 

West. A comparison of New Hampshire { m onkey wrenching as ritual. Rites of EF! leaders about the effects of our ac- 

and Nevada with regards to Earth First! \ passage were essential for' the health tions, about whether or no we ever actu- 

presence is telling: NH is one of our \ of primal cultures. Modem society gen- ally save that for which we fight. Hence- 

strongest Eastern states, and one of the \ erally lacks such rituals, or has substi- forth, when reporters haggle activists in 

states facing the most critical wilderness j tuted bastardized forms thereof, forms this way, the EF!ers would do well to give 
battles (NH timberlands are going on which perpetuate the prevailing para- the reporters copies of this issue. Herein, 

sale); while Nevada is our weakest West- digm, as Christoph shows. Thi s demi se Jasper updates us on the EF! Biodiversity 

em state, yet again one of the states of ritual , some anthropologists have Project’s progress in slowing snake 

where wilderness battles are now most suggested, is a m ajor cause of the_ slaughter; and herein Barb and Christi 

critical (grossly inadequate Nevada malaise of the'rnod eriT'WortdrEo why describe Texas EF!’s recent stunning suc- 

Wildemess legislation may pass next not reinstituteTnitiationrifes and other cess at winning Endangered status for 

year). Rough and hasty estimates suggest rituals in the form of ecodefense ac- five species of troglodytie microfauna, 

that New Hampshire has about 1 EF!er , tions? Adolescents could earn their Thanks to Texas Earth First!, we have 

per 200 square miles, while Nevada has i adulthood by successful completion of another battle cry: Long live the Kretch- 

about one EF!er per 10,000 square miles! ritual hunts, as in days of yore, but for marr Cave Mold Beetle! 

This latter amount of territory represents . a new kind of quarry - bulldozers and -John Davis 

over 50,000 miles of livestock fencing - their ilk. Anyway, this might be a fun 
far too much work for most individual ac- 
tivists. Meanwhile, similar to the EF! 
situation in parts of the East, Earth 
Firstlers in the Midwest are coalescing, 
as Roger Featherstone explains in this 
issue. 

Another gathering meriting special 
mention here is the California Rendez- 
vous. California EF!ers were pleasantly 
surprised to be joined by Wobblies at this 
year’s state- wide EF! gathering. It seems 
that, thanks largely to two fine issues of 
the Industrial Worker which discuss EF!, 
growing numbers o f Wobblies are joining 
Earth First! and growing numbers of 
Earth Firstlers are joining the Industrial 
Workers of the World. Should this 
friendship continue to blossom, it could 
undermine the jobs versus environment 
argument so often used against us. Log- 
gers might then have difficulty attracting 
hundreds of supporters to their pro-ciear- 
cutting rallies, as they managed to do this 
past spring and summer in Montana and 
Oregon. Having long ago allied ourselves 
with Sea Shepherd, opportunities 
suggested by befriending the IWW are 
exciting: e.g., port blockades of rainforest 
logs, Japanese fish, and American shrimp 
(not that any self-respecting shrimp 
would consider itself American, nor any 
fish consider itself Japanese). In her arti- 
cles on the California Rendezvous and the 
dramatic actions which followed, Judi Bari 
tells of the not so wobbly Wobbly-EF! 
friendship, as does Dale Turner in the 
news column. 

Judi also tells of an exciting trend which 
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Please send any newspaper clippings 
mentioning Earth First! or dealing with 
subjects of interests to us at POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703. Clippings about mon- 
keywrenching of any kind would also 
be appreciated. Thank you! 
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Letters to the editor are-welcomed. Lengthy letters may be 
edited for space requirement. Letters should be typed or care- 
fully printed and double-spaced, using only one side of a sheet 
of paper. Be sure to indicate if you want your name and location 
to appear or if you wish to remain anonymous. Send letters ta 
POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


Dear SFB: 

After the mythical time spent travelin 
underground, Tongass Turtle has re- 
emerged in the mountains of South Central 
Alaska with a new moniker - Pipeline 
Panther! 

Yep, I’m here at the ass end of the big 
straw runnin from the greasy golf course 
of Prudhoe Bay crost 800 miles of caribou, 
moose, wolves, eagles, ravens, arctic fox, 
field mice and permafrost. Here in Valdez, 
that 48-inch pipe spews out its cargo of 
crude oil, LPG, carcinogens, carbon 
monoxide, sulphur dioxide, and volatile 
hydrocarbons. Some of it goes into those 
big boats out in the bay and gets hauled 
away, but a lot of the crap ends up in our 
air and water (and in halibut, salmon, rock- 
fish, red snapper, grey cod, eagles, sea ot- 
ters, humpback whales, orcas, mussels, 
limpets and kelp). 

These folks here at Alyeska, who’re 
sposed to be runnin this show, don’t give 
a shit about where the black goo ends up; 
they just want to haul in the cash. They’ve 
showed an upthrust middle finger to the 
Alaska State Department of Environmental 
Conservation who are tryin to control this 
mess, harassin state officials charged with 
inspectin the terminal facility, insultin 
them publicly in the local, company- 
bought rag. They’ve insisted on ferryin 
the DEC official around in their own gas- 
guzzlers, refusin to allow em access to 
areas where they’re conductin “periodic 
bums for fire suppression practice.” They 
prohibit photographs or videotape, 
claimin this interferes with their 
workmen. 

Just to keep everybody in their place, 
Alyeska just held a “terrorist drill,” 
simulatin an attack on the terminal by a 
band of renegade Marxists bent on de- 
stroyin this fine upstandin example of 
’Merican Free Enterprise. They had the 
local constabulary out in force, as well as 
some strangers. Why, you couldn’t hardly 
take a leak without splashin on some feller 
in a three piece suit. 

Looks to me like Alyeska’s tiyin to cover 
somethin up at the Valdez terminal, like 
they’ve been doin for years up at Prudhoe 
Bay. Now there’s talk of buildin a refinery 
and an LPG pipeline and processin facil- 
ity. Course folks here in the little company 
town of Valdez are all for that, specially 
the ones who’ve got money in it, which 
is most. Us Panthers ain’t got much of a 
chance! 

We get no help from our state or federal 
legislators either. They’re bought and paid 
for by the oil companies, the largest con- 
tributors of campaign funds in the state. 
Don Young’s the worst of the lot, sayin 
Prudhoe Bay proves that oil exploration 
in the Arctic Wildlife Refuge can be done 
without harmin the environment. He’s 
trying to hide the evidence under a super- 
tanker load of bullshit. Read “ Oil in t he 
Arctic,” put out by Trustees for Alaska 
to see for yourself the environmental dam- 
age done by the oil suckers. (Trustees for 


Alaska ,_725-Christensen Dr.,. Suite #4, 
Anc horage. AK 99501 . 90 7-276-4244). 

If any folks want more information on 
what’s goin on in the Lost Frontier, drop 
me a chard. I’ll be doin a newsletter with 
articles about ANWR, the Tongass and 
Chugach National Forests, wolf huntin 
and trappin, and general news about 
Alaska. 

Well, nuff of this palaver, I gotta go 
sharpen my pipe cutters. 

-Pipeline Panther, Box 501, Valdez, AK 
99686 

Dear EF! 

George Wuerthner’s suggestions for the 
Crow Reservation’s “Big Open” sound like 
something out of Disneyland. 

I don’t know what a “Master Warrior” 
is, but I do know that there is a big dif- 
ference between a hunter and a warrior, 
and that his ideas, though well-inten- 
tioned, are insulting to both those tradi- 
tional roles. 

In typical American fashion, Wuerthner 
takes our modem capitalistic, exploitative 
system as a given, an acceptable baseline, 
and suggests that the Crows make a buck 
by selling vacations and workshops where 
people can pretend to be Indians for a 
couple months a year. 

Maybe Earth First! could train people 
to be ecologically conscious for a month 
out of twelve and the other eleven months 
they could go back to trashing the planet. 

Native traditions were a way of life, 
with roots in a particular spirituality and 
world view, in a totality of participation. 
You can’t be a part-time warrior, or sepa- 
rate warriorism from its context. So call 
it something else, ok, George? Like “boy 
scouts” maybe. 

The idea of a Big Open where tradi- 
tional can live the old ways is great, and 
if they choose to teach their ways to 
others, that’s great too. But it is not the 
tribespeople who profit from the 
Serengeti, and it won’t be the Indians who 
ultimately profit from the Big Open if it 
is used, as Wuerthner proposes, as a place 
for canned big game hunts (call a spade 
a spade, George) and a back-door way of 
mainstreaming Natives into the dollar 
culture. 

-Loren Cruden, Port Townsend, WA 
Dear Friends, 

Our young tribe here in Melbourne has, 
for several months, been campaigning on 
the “ozone depletion” issue. We feel that 
because of the damage already caused to 
some marine life (Antarctic) and the high 
likelihood of increasing damage to all 
parts of the biosphere if ozone depleting 
compounds continue to be used, action 
must be taken. 

We invite others to join, expand, give 
information or whatever in this action 
which we believe to be within the Earth 
First! context. 

-Gerrard Winstanley, PO Box 256, 
Mitcham 3132, Victoria, Australia 


Attention early EF! Journal subscribers, 

I am trying to assemble a complete set 
of the EF! Journal for archival purposes. 

I intend to have a set chemically treated 
so that it will not yellow and deteriorate 
with time and then donate it to a worthy 
library. This journal needs to survive the 
centuries so that one day the seeds of our 
hopeful utopia will be available for study. 

I need your help with this effort because 
I am missing 21 early issues: VI #1-8; 
V2 #1,3, 5, 7, 8; V3 #2, 3, 6, 7, 8; V4 #1,2,7. 
If anyone has any of these issues and is 
willing to donate them for a good cause, 
please write me. 

-Bruce Semans, POB 5211, Madison, 
WI 53705, (608) 233-0625 

EF! Activists, 

I am presently involved in a project to 
index all of the major articles that have 
appeared in the EF! Journal (hopefully 
since its birth). I’ve only been reading the 
Journal for about 18 months and am se- 
verely lacking in knowledge about certain 
issues - especially about old, ongoing cam- 
paigns. If any of you have ideas or con- 
cerns about this project, please write to 
me. I would especially like input from 
folks who have had their heads and guts 
in the old, drawn-out battles so that I can 
do them justice. 

If only I had a masters degree in Li- 
brary Science! 

-Bradd Schulke, 1016 Wooten Dr, Las 
Cruces, NM 88001 

Dear Director: 

Your organization was listed in the Na- 
tional Council for Families and Television’s 
Information Service Bulletin, as an or- 
ganization concerned with improving the 
environment. Sesame Street Research is 
initiating research and curriculum de- 
velopment activities on geography and 
ecology. Our goal is to develop messages 
appropriate for preschoolers (3-, 4-, and 
5-year-olds) to learn about these topics. 

We would like your assistance. We 
would like to know if your organization 
has materials appropriate for our review. 
We would also appreciate names and tele- 
phone numbers for any individual(s) who 
could help us in this work. 

-Margarita Perez, Sesame Street Re- 
search, Children’s Television Workshop, 
One Lincoln Plaza, New York, NY 10023, 
(212) 595-3456 

[Visions of Big Bird reading 
Ecoclefense tdlihie Cookie WIonsterj;grm 
to mind. -JD] 

At the Okanogan Forest Service action 
after the RRR I saw one thing that dis- 
turbed me. In fact, if I could’ve figured 
how to get on top of the building, fast, 
with all the police there, I would have. 
What disturbed me was: someone had 
flown Old Glory upside down on the flag- 
pole. (There was an EF! flag there too, 
flying right-side up - I had no problem 
with that.) Flying The Flag upside down 
is an outrageous act, and EF! is noted 
for its outrageous acts - but it was not 
mindfully outrageous. It was not thought 
out. It was not EF! protecting wilderness, 
conserving Nature - these are All Amer- 
ican occupations. True Red-White-and- 
Blue. People seeing The Flag flying up- 
side down at our actions might get the 
wrong idea. 

It was a source of personal pain for me 
as well. I remember well what went on 
during the Vietnam War. I think even less 
of it now, looking back, since it seems that 
the flag burnings, the waving the NVA 
flag, etc. were a slap at veterans. As a 
veteran myself, I can recall the way these 
actions affected me then - they pretty 
much rolled off my back. I didn’t see them 
affecting everybody that way, though. We 
were a bunch of ordinary guys and women 
in an extraordinary situation, and we see 
stuff like that coming down. A slap. A 


personal slap. A lot of vets never reco- 
vered from the shock - first of the war, 
second of the reception they got on return- 
ing. My point is, no one can escape the 
society he or she is living in. One can 
only hope to make it a little better. The 
pain and suffering were real. 

Another experience came from the war: 
Once you got to know the enemy, you 
began to respect him. You saw his re- 
sourcefulness, his tactics, his anguish at 
his own fallen buddies. Some g.i.s called 
him Charlie (our slang for the Viet Cong) 
or Sir Charles. Even as we tried to kill 
him, and he us. 

This returns me to my point about mind- 
fulness. If you’re sloppy, if you’re una- 
ware, if you walk casually along a trail, 
you’re sure to run into an ambush, or 
booby traps. Always we should be alert, 
aware. The more experienced soldiers 
took the newbys (also called greenies and 
fng’s) under their wing. In Vietnam it was 
a matter of life and death. Here, it is a 
matter of success or failure. 

-Dennis Fritzinger 

The Pacific Northwest timber industry, 
which’providesabouthalf off he total U.S. 
output, employs around 130,000 people. 
This is down from the employment levels 
of the 1970’s. When the recession of the 
early 1980’s came, the forest products in- 
dustry was hit particularly hard for a 
couple reasons. The industry is always vul- 
nerable to the level of housing construc- 
tion, which is dependent upon interest 
rates. There had also been outrageous 
speculative bidding on timber when 
things were busy in the late 1970’s - bids 
had been put up and contracts signed for 
$600 per thousand board feet, when the 
average price is around $200. So every- 
body got laid off. And it took an act of 
Congress to bail the industry out of con- 
tracts they couldn’t afford to meet. 

When things returned to “normal,” 
some of the mills stayed closed. About 100 
of the 500 mills in the Northwest never 
did reopen when the recession was over. 
Most of the mills that survived (the ones 
belonging to the corporations that could 
afford it, of course) have been upgraded 
and modernized - mostly gotten ready for 
handling the smaller, second growth logs 
that are replacing the irreplaceable old 
growth giants. 

The mill s, are. . now-cranking out the 
board feet again, surpassing the all-time 
recordFsef in 1979, B ut they are doing 
UTwith few er employees: in 1979, 106111- 
lon board feet was processed by 159,000 
employees; in 1986, 15.1 billion board feet 
with 126,000 employees. The removal of 
old growth (and thus, our campaigns to 
save the forests) is not related to the labor/ 
employment situation. 

Some, the Greens and Wobblies mostly, 
see it otherwise. As most are probably 
aware, the IWW has been covering Earth 
First! lately. The Wobs who started that 
see a great alliance with environmen- 
talists. I hope they are right, but I just 
continued on 'page k 
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SCHEDULE 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental 
Journal is published 8 times a year on 
the old pagan European nature holidays: 
Samhain (November 1), Yule (December 
21 or 22), Brigid (February 2), Eostar 
(March 21 or 22), Beltane (May 1), Litha 
(June 21 or 22), Lughnasadh (August 1), 
and Mabon (September 21 or 22). Dead- 
lines for articles are three weeks before 
the cover date: October 10, December 1, 
January 10, March 1, April 10, June 1, 
July 10, and September 1. The newspaper 
is mailed Third Class on the cover date. 
First Class delivery is available for $15 
extra a year. Surface delivery outside the 
USA is available for $30; airmail delivery 
overseas is available for $45 a year. 
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Cavebugs Saved . . . 


Continued, from page 1 
these atrocities were reported to the 
City’s Department of Environmental Pro- 
tection and were eventually dealt with. But 
much of the damage was irreparable; this 
globally unique ecosystem was possibly 
permanently spoiled. 

Finally, in April 1988, five of the six 
petitioned species were proposed for En- 
dangered listing. Comments on the pro- 
posal from biologists, public officials, and 
environmentalists all requested that the 
critters be given emergency listing and 
Critical Habitat designation. In spite of 
- or perhaps because of - the proposal 
and the growing awareness of the sensi- 
tive cave system, construction accelerated 
in the area. 

Dining all of this, the “responsible au- 
thorities” said conservation measures 
were proceeding. The FWS saw no reason 
for emergency listing, or even prompt list- 
ing. The City permitted almost every- 
thing the developers wanted, believing 
they had no legal authority to stop con- 
struction on private land. The developers 
meanwhile massaged the City, the conser- 
vationists, and the scientists with prom- 
ises of preserves, easements, and green- 
belts. 

At one point, Faust offered to fund a 
survey of the caves - if the City would 
agree to let that be the last word. The 
City could not agree to that, because it 
could take at least five years to under- 
stand the labyrinthine ecosystem and how 
to protect it. So Faust took his ball and 
went home. 

When Faust got home, he caEed FWS 
to ask them just what would happen if 
he were to cement in those pesky caves. 
FWS hemmed and hawed, and ultimately 
told him that, by golly, they would send 
one of their enforcement officers over 
right quick. In truth, they could do no- 
thing. Until the critters were listed, the 
landowners had the legal right to destroy 
the only habitat of these helpless crea- 
tures. 

Hearing of this threat, we poised for 
action. We urged FWS to get on with the 
listing. More than the legally mandated 
period had passed since the proposal. We 
were informed, however, that the listing 
was “on hold". FWS had an unwritten pol- 
icy that when there is a conflict with a 
landowner, they try to resolve it before 
they list a critter. Especially in Texas, 
there is strong antipathy to the federal 
government meddling in local and private 
affairs. 

Then came the straw that broke EFI’s 
back. . . On Friday, August 26, we learned 
that another landowner, Fred Purcell, had 
announced to the City that he would be 
in constant contact with FWS regarding 
the listing, and as soon as he heard that 
the bugs were to be listed, he would fill 
in Tooth Cave in order to evade any fines 
or restrictions imposed by the En- 
dangered Species Act. 

City officials assured us that they would 
contact FWS on Monday and urge 
emergency listing and a restraining order 
to prevent the landowners from harming 
the caves. The procedure could take 24 
to 72 hours. EF! feared that if Purcell 
learned of the move, he would im- 
mediately cement in the cave. We planned 
our action. We would protect the caves 
and critters until the law could. 

THE OCCUPATION 

At 3 AM on August 29, we stole onto 
the property. Christi Stevens was to oc- 
cupy Tooth Cave, Mark Sanders would be 
in Amber Cave, and Forrest Jackson 
would occupy Kretschmarr Cave. Pro- 
visioned for four days, we would carefully 
minimize our impact on the caves. All our 
human waste was contained sanitarily and 
our movements were kept to a minimum. 
Each caver had a support person who was 
in radio contact with other support per- 
sons and a driver parked on the main road. 

Back in town, Barbara Dugelby and our 
attorney, Bill Bunch, contacted the press, 
the City, the landowners, and the FWS 
to notify them of our vigil and the terms 
under which we would leave the property. 
We asked the FWS for the immediate list- 
ing of the bugs, the designation of scien- 
tifically determined Critical Habitat, a re- 
straining order on the landowners, and a 
conservation plan developed by concerned 
biologists and geohydrologists. We de- 
manded that the landowners state pub- 
licly and in writing that they would not 
harm the caves, that they would allow and 
help finance a survey of the cave system 
and its recharge area, and that they would 
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participate in a regional Habitat Conser- 
vation Plan (already underway by FWS; 
would also include the BCV & GCW). 

Local TV and radio stations and news- 
papers interviewed Barbara and the cave 
sitters. Our message reached the public 
within hours of our occupation, urging 
them to ask their Congresspersons, the 
FWS and the developers for immediate 
protection of the caves. 

On the afternoon of the first day, Pur- 
cell, owner of Tooth Cave, paid Christi a 
visit, asking her to leave the property. 
When she explained that she wouldn’t 
leave until he requested the FWS to list 
the bugs and signed an agreement not to 
harm the caves, he called the sheriff. That 
evening three deputies arrived. Christi re- 


treated to a small crawlway at the back 
of the cave, and two deputies followed her. 
They talked through a small opening be- 
tween her crawlway and the main cave. 
They put her under arrest and for an hour 
used the most maudlin “cop psychology 
101” tactics to try to talk her out. Finally 
they gave up and left. 

We learned the next day that the FWS 
had refused to undertake emergency list- 
ing and that the listing might not occur 
until after the Presidential election. How- 
ever, our campaign was being covered well 
by the press, thereby increasing the pres- 
sure on FWS. 

That afternoon the deputies appeared 
again at Tooth Cave (Purcell was the only 
one filing complaints with the authorities) 
and again Christi retreated to the crawl- 
way. Two went back to talk to her and a 
third removed her food and gear. She had 
only a gallon of water with her. One of 
the deputies squeezed into her crawlway 
and backed her into a comer. He explained 
that they were ready to use teargas or 


Letters . . . 

Continued from page 3 
don’t see it yet. The Wobs are a very small 
union. Unionized workers are a small and 
well-paid percentage of the labor force: 
only 9,000 of the 130,000 timber workers 
went on strike this summer. And we’ve 
yet to see labor, unionized or not, get in- 
volved in a serious way in environmental 
causes, even when the issues are its own 
health and safety. Perhaps in the long run, 
work ers (that is, t Eejgblic) wilT wake up 
and realize that their own welfare depends 
onTHe'eafth’s health. But it will be a long 
time7 ancTthe forests have only got ten 
years at the current rate of destruction. 

It’s too bad, but that’s the way it is. 
Most EFlers are more than willing to have 
allies from the labor movement, and have 
been discussing how great that would be. 
But not much more than discussion so far. 
We’ll see. 

Oh - a final note - We yerhaeuser (which 
practically owns Washington State, even 
having a $50 million heir as Governor 
here) has around $10 million worth of its 
e quipment de stroyed every 'vearTF’am’tr 
hlF lers that are doing it - i t’s disgruntled 
Workers /who have never gott en back the 
ivage cutsjfieyhuflered duringfthe reces- 
sion, JThat’s why they go on strike. So, 
maybe, in a roundabout way, labor is get- 
ting some revenge... But the industry has 
two years’ worth of timber and lumber 
stockpiled in yards and warehouses, and 
another two years’ worth of uncut timber 
under contract. So that’s four years of “fu- 
ture” destruction already done, or under 
contract. It’s gonna tak e morethan strikes 
and revenge to save the forests. 

^-George Draffan, Washington 

Friends, 

I’ve just been released after serving 30 
days for civil contempt of court, convicted 
of violating an injunction barring obstruc- 
tion of road construction and clearcutting 
15 miles up Clayoquot Sound north of 
Tofino, BC. 


force to drag her out. Christi did not want 
them to drag her out, causing a commo- 
tion, and she certainly didn’t want them 
to teargas the cave, so she reluctantly 
came out. She also felt that the mere pre- 
sence of three clumsy deputies (one wear- 
ing a very acrid cologne) and herself was 
doing the cave more harm than good. She 
was still concerned that Purcell would 
harm the cave, but hoped that after the 
publicity we had generated, he would 
realize that such a move would be suicidal 
to his character. Besides, we still had 
Mark and Forrest in the other caves to 
keep the pressure on. 

On Thursday, the fourth day of our oc- 
cupation, the FWS decided to give the 
appearance of doing something. They held 


a meeting at Texas Parks and Wildlife De- 
partment with key biologists and geo- 
logists to “identify the threats to the 
caves” (as if they were not already 
known!). EF! was there in full force as 
were TV, radio, and newspaper crews. 
Barbara rightly accused the FWS of “mov- 
ing slower than a Kretschmarr Cave Mold 
Beetle.” The news stations all reported 
that indeed the FWS had admitted that 
no action had been planned at the meet- 
ing. 

By this time, the story was spreading 
around the country. A friend called from 
Hawaii to say that he had heard about 
some crazy environmentalists living in 
caves to protect some endangered bugs. 
He knew just whom the radio announcer 
was speaking of. Cable News Network 
came to cover the action. The CNN cover- 
age was sophisticated and to the point - 
out in the Texas Hill Country, a battle 
raged between wealthy developers, scien- 
tists, public officials, and hard-core en- 
vironmentalists over the last rights of sev- 


The current falling and blasting and 
grading occurs between the Atleo River, 
once a prime salmon spawning river, and 
still-pristine Sulphur Passage, near the 
Beddingfield logging camp of Millstream 
Timber, contractors for British Columbia 
Forest Products, now Fletcher Challenge 
Canada. BCFP is now almost wholly owned 
by Fletcher Challenge of New Zealand, 
where, of course, such logging practices 
would never be allowed. Their annual re- 
port reads like a takeover strategy for 
worldwide conquest, subduing Mother 
Earth in third-world countries like 
Canada. 

And, incidentally, subduing any other 
mothers who get in their way. Ananda 
Lee Tan is serving 45 days. Ron Aspinall, 
a Tofino doctor and Green Party candidate 
is serving 30. Allegations of contempt 
have been laid against 36 local residents, 
many of them members of the Tofino- 
Long Beach Chamber of Commerce who 
see the tourist potential being clearcut 
with the trees. 

The boat blockades began June 12, 
making it dangerous to blast, as flyrock and 
trees landed directly in the bay; followed 
by an encampment of people close to the 
blasting. I pitched my tent on the logging 
road with my daughter for four days, 
which earned my 30 days. Dozens of tree 
protectors stayed in the rainforest for 
days, but they blasted anyway. 

For weeks, protectors took turns in a 
basket chair hung 30 feet over the blast 
lace. Tree houses were built, and destroyed 
at night by loggers, and Paul Winstanley 
lived in a hammock strung between two 
trees 80 feet over the forest floor. On his 
third day, the owner of Millstream Timber 
shot Paul with a pellet gun, and loggers 
started to chop the trees he was in. All 
this has been recorded secretly on video, 
now held by the RCMP while charges are 
laid. The loggers came back at night and 
finished off one of the trees, while Paul 
scrambled more than 60 feet. The price 
of his complaint was 15 days in Oakalla 
Prison for contempt of court. 

My month in gaol cost the province 


eral cave-dwelling organisms. 

Still the Fish & Wildlife Service failed 
to act. We traded shifts at the caves while 
continuing to badger FWS. Around-the- 
clock vigils, with at least four of us in the 
field for 12 days straight, were a greater 
strain than we had anticipated. On Sep- 
tember 13, we delivered press releases 
announcing the end of the vigil. We would 
continue to monitor the area daily, but 
we felt our mission of creating enough 
awareness to ensure protection of the area 
was accomplished. 

Then the news came. Just four days 
later, the Federal Register announced the 
emergency listing of the five proposed 
cave invertebrates. The landowners were 
pissed. There was not even a grace period 
within which they could destroy the evi- 
dence or bring about irreparable harm to 
the caves. EF! was admittedly shocked. 
Were we dreaming or had the Reagan Ad- 
ministration really imposed such radical 
restrictions upon private landowners in 
Texas? Nonetheless, we celebrated, Bar- 
bara in her new home in Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, and us here on the Edwards Plateau. 
Still we knew that this was only a first 
step on the road to real and permanent 
protection of the caves. 

Now the questions are: How much pro- 
tection will the listing afford? How and 
when will it be enforced? FWS has formed 
an advisory team to see what should be 
done. We are not pleased with the selec- 
tion of the team members. Most of them 
either subject to political pressure or 
academic or professional ambitions; no 
local conservation groups are rep- 
resented; there is a gag order on all plans 
and discussions; and one of the most qual- 
ified members (also the most likely one 
to talk to us) was kicked off the team! 
EF! has registered these complaints with 
FWS. We will watch the actions of this 
committee and the developers closely in 
coming months. We will not hesitate to 
escalate the battle once again if we see 
biased or arbitrary decisions made con- 
cerning the protection of the caves. These 
endangered species cannot afford to be 
at the whim of dirty politics and EF! will 
not allow such to happen. 

Barbara Dugelby and Christi Stevens 
have led Texas EF'.’s successful campaigns 
for the last few years. They are founders 
of the band, Barbara and the Cave Sitters. 


$10,000 and the logging companies have 
spent hundreds of thousands trying to 
keep us away. Only if we interfere with 
their obscene profits will they listen. The 
Social Credit big business government 
has, of course, been unresponsive. Even 
the New Democratic Party, which has an 
environment platform and supported the 
preservation of Meares Island, sees this 
as an employment issue. Yet in fact there 
is not a single worker at Beddingfield from 
this area. The compames’ theft of ou r 
future is no t thefault^Fthe workers, who 
merely suffer from tunnel vision and can- 
not see thedestruct ion around them . They 
wilT wake upfytHough perhaps too late. 

While in prison, I wrote to nearly 200 
members of the provincial Legislative 
Assembly and the Federal Parliament. Of 
the few replies I have received, all but 
one talk about the importance of the rule 
of law. What about the rule of right! 

Recently, graffiti has appeared on the 
sides of the Albemi Highway: “Save Tofino: 
Kill a Protestor, ” “Stop Tree Rot - Bugger 
a Hugger,” etc. We think these are part 
of a hate campaign. 

Company officials maintain that this 
road is not intended for logging the Megin 
River Watershed, which backs up against 
Strathcona Provincial Park. (There, inci- 
dentally, 60 still face charges for blockading 
mining exploration.) Sources inside 
BCFP now say the road will be used by 
both BCFP and MacMillan Bloedel, who 
hold timber leases in the Megin. 

Meanwhile, this area is all part of a 
larger Nuu Chah Nulth native land claim. 
On August 28, Friends of Clayoquot Sound 
held a picnic for 250 people on the road, 
supported by hereditary chief Earl 
Maquinna George and the Ahousat natives. 
While the Federal government is willing 
to settle land claims, the provincial gov- 
ernment will not even acknowledge them, 
and so the Meares Island claim, on which 
native peoples have already spent of $1.5 
million, is expected to be before the courts 
for the next 12 years. Many loggers feel 
the natives only want the land back to 
continued on page 10 




California Rendezvous 

It looked like a bad start, for the 150 wouldn’t be caught dead at an EF! rendez- 

EFlers gathered in the Marble Mountains vous. But the Wobblies were using EF! 

of northern California. Several local tactics long before most of us were bom. 

breweries who had promised to donate They were formed in 1905 with the slogans 

kegs backed out when they learned we “No Compromise” and “Direct Action 

were tree-spiking terrorists. It turned out Gets The Goods. ” The Wobblies have been 

not to matter, though. EFIers don’t need' the only union in US history to openly 
beer to get high. advocate sabotage. They introduced the 

One unique aspect of this rendezvous tactic of tree spiking in the 1917 Pacific 

(besides the absence of brew) was the Northwest timber strike, and their black 

presence of two union reps from the IWW, cat sabotage symbol was found on a decom- 

or Industrial Workers of the World (also missioned bulldozer in Missoula, Montana, 

known as the Wobblies), who had come this year. This looks like a coalition with 

to explore the possibility of a coalition definite possibilities. We learned about 

with Earth First! The IWW is not your our area’s radical history (there’s a reason 


caucus we had to reluctantly admit that, port what we’re doing, and sent represen- 

hey, these EF! men may be assholes, but tatives to address us. A young man talked 

at least they’re trying. We also decided about the Indians’ spiritual attachment to 

to confront sexism directly when we en- the land, and an old woman sang a prayer 

countered it, and got a chance to do it in her native language. We were moved 

that very night. In a late night jam ses- and honored by these gestures of 

sion, someone tried to sing a song with acceptance. 

the words “fuck me, shave me dry.” We There were workshops throughout the 

stopped him mid verse and never let him weekend on a variety of subjects: Wholis- 

finish. tic Forestry (taught by Jan Iris), How to 

The women’s caucus also initiated a Talk to a Logger (Crawdad Nelson), 

women’s action, to be held the Friday after Offshore Oil (Lionel Gambil), Kalmiopsis 

Thanksgiving. EF! women in California (Bobcat and MB), Tree Climbing (Kurt 

(and the whole country, we hope) will hit Newman and Greg King) and many more, 

the stores that day for actions to Sequoia conducted an evening ritual. In 

dramatize the use of poisons in our homes, addition to the Women’s Caucus, a Men’s 

focusing especially on women who buy Caucus formed and talked about problems 

them. (See Bulletins this issue.) of sexism in the movement, then joined 


typical AFL-type union. The AFL-CIO 

Greenhouse 

Criminals 

Indicted 

At the California Rendezvous, we de- 
cided to indict some of the criminals re- 
sponsible for the greenhouse effect. After 
all, as U tah Phillips told us, “The earfii- 
.isn’t dying: it’s being killed. AnJ the 
people who are killing it have names and. 
a3 dress es? r ~ 

So we printed indictment forms (with 
blanks to fill in the company name), and 
made banners saying “Guilty Guilty - 
Greenhouse Effect Violator. ” Using the 
Wobbly tactic j)f roving picket lines, we 
planned to hit four miscreants in one day: 
the Simpson pulp mill in Eureka, the Max- 
xam complex at Scotia, an Eel River Saw- 
mills log deck, and offshore oil drilling 
proponents at a state hearing on that sub- 
ject. 

We gathered in the morning drizzle at 
Areata Plaza. By the time our caravan 
reached Simpson pulp mill, we were 100 
strong. We stretched our banners out in 
the road and, as the Areata Union de- 
scribed it, “As a truck tried to turn onto 
Samoa Blvd., the Earth First !ers stood 
firm in its way and started howling like 
coyotes.” That first truck stopped and the 
driver kicked back to enjoy his break. The 
truck coming the other direction, though, 
decided to run our line. But as he rounded 
the comer and began to smash through 
our banner, EF!er Corbin Solomon threw 
himself on the ground in front of the mov- 
ing truck. The driver stopped, cursed, 
then rolled forward. Corbin and the rest 
of us behind him didn’t move. As we 
chanted “No jobs on a dead planet,” Wob- 
bly rep Billy Don tried to hand the driver 
one of our ieaflets. The driver reacted by 
swinging at Billy Don, proving that some 
workers just aren’t ready to be educated. 

After a 30 minute standoff, with trucks 
backed up as far as we could see, the cops 
finally arrived. We gladly obliged when 
they asked us to leave, and drove to Max- 
xam. We couldn’t block the trucks at Max- 


they don’t teach this stuff in school), and 
the Wobblies found that their hell-raising 
spirit is alive and well in Earth First! 

Another significant facet of this rendez- 
vous was the absence (at least in any large 
degree) of that male machismo with which 
EF! has become associated. This was 
partly because California has such a 
strong feminist contingent, and partly be- 
cause some of the worst offenders didn’t 
show up. Credit must also go to the two 
(male) organizers of this event, Greg King 
and Darryl Chemey, who went out of their 
way to include women workshop leaders 
and performers. In fact, in the women’s 


Other high points included Mike 
Jakubal (whose Freddie files describe him 
as a “lunatic”) calmly and professorially 
giving a how-to workshop on tree spiking 
while the Freddies stood in the audience 
and took his picture. The photos would 
be just for their own scrapbooks, they as- 
sured us. 

The local Native Americans also pro- 
vided inspiration to our gathering. The 
Hoopa, Karuk and Yurok had been upset 
when they heard about the rendezvous 
because it of it being on their sacred land 
during their week of sacred ceremony. 
However, they decided they basically sup- 


with the Women’s Caucus for a group 
discussion. 

At night we danced to the music of Clan 
Dyken and Rootstock. The concert the fol- 
lowing day included EF! musicians Rex 
Richardson, Peter Bruckner, Alice Di- 
Micele, Mokai, Dakota Sid, Cecilia Os- 
trow, and Darryl Chemey. When the 
weekend was over and we packed to go 
to the action planned for the next 'day, 
our IWW observers had to admit that not 
only is EF! engaged in se,rious political 
work, but we also know ho\^ to throw one 
hell of a party. 

-Judi Bari, Ukiah CA EF! 



Corbin Solomon puts his body on the line during CA pulp mill blockade. 


xam because, for some reason, they 

Kalmiopsis Killers Under Relentless Attack 

ing Darryl Chemey’s “Where Are We 


Gonna Work When The Trees Are Gone?” “It’s okay to be a logger!” is the new 

Soon we were met by a counter demon- clarion call of southern Oregon’s neurotic 

stration of 10 mill workers’ wives carrying tree hunters as they grapple with person- 

signs that said “Earth First! Is The ality crises brought on by the relentless 

Worst.” We responded by callin g a summer barrage of Earth Flrstiers battling 

women’s action, letting the men stay back to save the North Kalmiopsis Roadless 

while only the EF! women talked to the Area in Siskiyou National Forest, 

wives. This seemed to take them off In July and August, three waves of tree- 

guard, and soon we were discussing how sitting assaults were waged to stop con- 

Maxxam didn’t care about their families struction on the 4200 foot extension of 

or their future. Finally they said they the notorious Bald Mountain Road (see 

wanted us (men and women) to talk to Mabon cover story). Mother Earth as- 

their husbands, and the town minister sisted with drought conditions which 

stepped forward to offer to set up a medi- stopped further slave gatherings in the 

ation meeting between EF! and the Max- North Kalmiopsis due to fire restrictions, 

xam workers. We left with this first step As the dry August weather prevailed, 

taken toward building the understanding the tree hunters tried to boost their nega- 

on both sides that Maxxam’s employees tive self-images by staging “The Silver 

are also victims of this rapacious corpora- Fire Roundup” at the Josephine County 

tion. fairgrounds, complete with a 30 mile 

Our next stop was the huge Eel River traffic jam of 1200 parading tree hearses. 

Sawmill log deck on Highway 101. There The aim of the roundup was to attack Earth 

we hung banners. Then it was on to the First! and to support salvage logging in the 

oil hearing, which we livened up with a North K., site of last year’s Silver fire, by 

rowdy rendition of Darryl’s song “We’re tying yellow ribbons on their tonka toys, 

all Dead Ducks.” Then one of the oil nazis EF! struck back with its own messages 

testified that sonic booms don’t affect appearing all over Grants Pass streets, 

marine mammals, so we all shouted in un- buildings and bridges, including a giant 

ison, “Sonic BOOM!” When the startled day-glo pink EF! fist and the words “Earth 

hearing officials chastised us, we re- First!” running up the supports of a park 

sponded, “Oh, we thought you said sonic bridge. A midnight rappel over the 100 foot 

booms didn’t affect mammals.” Graves Creek bridge left similar messages 

Finally, as the sun set on the golden for people floating the Rogue River. 
California clearcuts, we said our goodbye’s An intriguing posted apology on letter- 

and congratulated each other on a good head from the Southern Oregon Resources 
day’s work: Four demos in one day and Alliance (SORA, a timber industry front) 
not a single arrest. began to appear around town: “The prop- 

-Judi Bari, Ukiah CA Earth First! aganda campaign we waged must have been 


an intolerable insult to your intelligence. from an “AM radio reporter” caused 

... Really, who would believe our claims another shut-down when he mentioned re- 

that logging the North Kalmiopsis would ceiving a Stumps Suck! press release 

‘restore fisheries’... and lead to ‘forests promising a follow-up action set for that 

for future generations’? Even we had a day. Two days later, a costumed Smokey 

hard time swallowing that one ... If you the Bear appeared at a rally for somnam- 

look closely, we used a photo of a clearcut bulant Michael Dukakis, announcing that 

after an intentional slash bum by loggers. he and EF! were calling on Dukakis to 

We’d sort of hoped you wouldn’t notice.” establish Siskiyou National Park if 

Embarrassed SORA officials soon felt elected. When Smokey strolled over to 

compelled to denounce the notice as a freddie headquarters, a Portland cop 

fake. closed the building at the mere appear- 

Picketing EFJers resplendent in cus- ance of his visage, 
tomized Park Service uniforms established On September 19, EF! Journal “cover 

a Siskiyou National Park visitor center in girl” Mary Beth Nearing began serving 

front of the Silver Fire Recovery Project the remainder of her 15 day sentence for 

headquarters. They presented a citation tree-sitting, which provoked a bulldozer 

to chief freddie SS man Bob Martin for defection on the Bald Mountain Road, 

murdering the Spotted Owl and for other Billy was a giant, dancing, paper-mache 

egregious crimes against the state of Na- dozer with five rabid EF!ers handcuffed 

ture. The “park rangers” then hiked together inside. Singing Darryl Chemey 

through town to present other citations and Dakota Sid songs as well as his own 

at Forest Service headquarters, resulting self-scripted song of conversion, Billy 

in the shut-down of the building. shut down the road for an hour, prevent- 

Meanwhile, up in Portland, Peter Gal- ing gravel trucks from finishing the exten- 

vin and Karen Coulter burned the Silver sion, as frustrated freddies decommis- 

Fire E IS in front of the freddie headquar- sioned Billy by tediously snipping his 

ters to emphasize the lies and waste which chicken wire under frame, 

it represents, and then closed the building Now that fire restrictions have been 

with a sit-in. As they were arrested, Beth lifted, however, the sleazy wilderness 

Fries and Joe Whiteman scrambled up a weevils are at it again and new roads are 

rear fire escape and, three stories up, being cut into the last large remnant of 

draped an Earth First! banner. After four the oldest forest on this continent. The 

hours, they came down and joined Peter clock continues to tick and the trees 

and Karen in their government accommo- continue to fall 

dations. -Andy Caffrey, Earth First!, POB 1444, 

The next day, a call to FS headquarters Cave Junction, OR 97523 
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Midwest Headwaters EF! Rising 


photo by Bob Kaspar 



Protest flotilla at portage on their way to rally. 


Kennecott Mine Rises From Dead 


The upper Midwest has been changed 
beyond recognition in the last 150 years. 
Once covered by forests and prairies, the 
forests have now been almost completely 
clearcut at least once, and the prairies 
have been plowed. Most of the region is 
now covered by farmland and concrete. 
Some of the forest has nearly recovered, 
but is now in danger again. Mining has 
again raised it’s ugly head. Other toxic 
dangers abound. With all these threats, 
it was inevitable that Midwest EFIers 
would swing into action. The last year has 
been one of building Midwest Headwaters 
EF!,~ which now includes EFIers in a 
seven state area. The following reports 
explain what we are doing. 

-Roger Featherstone 

MIDWEST HEADWATERS 
EF! GATHERS 

The last weekend of September proved 
eventful for Midwest Earth Firstlers. We 
met in southern Wisconsin in the Kettle 
Moraine State Forest to talk about a Mid- 
west Earth First! council. In attendance 
were 40 EFIers from six states: Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana and 
Missouri. 

With splendid fall weather and M colors 
in their prime, we camped in a primitive 
camping area with boy scouts on one side 
and a group from Marquette University 
on the other. The boy scouts just didn’t 
understand; the university group was 
more susceptible. By the end of the 
weekend, they were out-howling the rest 
of us. The nights around the roaring fire 
(fueled by humanist thought), were the 
perfect setting for Walkin’ Jim’s music - 
including “Liver Eating Johnson.” 

In circle meetings, we discussed the 
strengths we have here in the Midwest. 
We did not form a Midwest EF! tribal 
council as considered beforehand, but we 
did develop a clear picture of who we are. 
We agreed to call ourselves Midwest 
Headwaters Earth First! and to continue 
Midwest Headwaters EF!’s existing news- 
letter. We also agreed that there are two 
pressing issues that we need to address: 
clearcutting on our National Forests, and 
mining pressure on our lands. 

Our region’s National Forest plans call 
for up to 80% of some Forests to be clearcut 
in the next 20 years. True, these forests 
have already been cut at least once, but 
the amount of degradation and species 
loss that will occur if Forest Service plans 
are implemented is unconscionable. 

Missouri faces lead mining on a grand 
scale. That lead mining is even being con- 
templated, after the complete devastation 
caused by lead mining in southern Wisconsin 
in the 1800s, is preposterous. Some areas 
of southern Wisconsin are still completely 
barren from lead mining that ended 100 
years ago. All of the North Woods is 
threatened with strategic minerals explo- 
ration. As many as 20 national and inter- 
national mining concerns are developing 
mining plans for the North Woods of north- 
ern Minnesota, northern Wisconsin and the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan. Minerals that 
have been discovered include: copper, 
zinc, nickel, gold, silver, diamonds, 
platinum, palladium, vanadium, titanium, 
chromium, niobium, cerium, uranium, and 
thorium. Others that could be discovered 
include: lead, cobalt, molybdenum, 
iridium, osmium, rhodium, ruthenium, 
aluminum, manganese, radium, tantalum, 
tin, cadmium, and tungsten. These com- 
panies are also seeking oil and some are 
planning to mine under Lake Superior. 
In short, vast tracts of the North Woods 
are under siege. Just a week ago, the 
Freddies announced that palladium, gold 
and silver had been discovered in Superior 
National Forest 20 miles from the Bound- 
ary W&ters Canoe Area. Less than two days 
after the story ran in area newspapers, the 
Freddies had accepted bids for exploration 
in Superior NF. 

We also examined other issues of regional 
concern, such as vanishing species. The 
Timber Wolf (a subspecies of Gray Wolf) 
needs our help. Wisconsin’s Department of 
Natural Resources (DNR) this week stated 
that they want to stabilize the Wisconsin 
wolf population at 80 animals by 1990 or 
so. Eighty is not a viable population, and 
thus not an adequate goal. The Minnesota 
DNR is considering reinstating a hunting 
season on the Timber Wolf. We also dis- 
cussed the Woodland Caribou, and the 
problem of environmentalists emphasizing 
“charismatic megafauna” to the point of 
neglecting “enigmatic microflora.” We also 
addressed the question of overpopulation 
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and talked about (some of us more timidly 
than others) the idea of having a profes- 
sionally staffed vasectomy clinic at the 
next RRR. 

A popular idea we discussed is a regional 
Earth First! wilderness proposal. To facili- 
tate this, we are planning an extensive 
March-April Midwest roadshow, tentatively 
called “The 1989 Midwest Headwaters EF! 
Wilderness Romp.” We plan to spend two 
days in each town in which we play. At 
the show, we will call for citizens to bring 
ideas for a visionary wilderness proposal 
for their area. The day after the show, 
we will meet to consolidate these ideas 
into a local proposal. That evening we will 
plan actions to support the wilderness pro- 
posal. At the end of the tour, we will have 
a grass-roots EF! wilderness proposal for 
the region, and new EF! groups working 
to restore their “turf.” We encourage 
input on this idea. The perennial traveler 
(me) will be the one to input to. 

We left the Kettle Moraine howling and 
intent on meeting again. The region will 
hear the howl of the wolf a lot in the 
coming year! 

-Roger Featherstone 

FLOTILLA FLOATS 
FLAMBEAU 

Seventy folks from Minnesota and 
Wisconsin joined together October 2, to 
protest a proposed open pit copper mine 
on the banks of the Flambeau River. 
Sponsored by Midwest Headwaters Earth 
First! and the Wisconsin Resources Pro- 
tection Council, people from throughout 
the Upper Midwest sounded the alarm 
over a proposal by Kennecott Copper Cor- 
poration (now Kennecott Explorations, a 
subsidiary of British Petroleum) to dig a 
huge pit 60 yards from the Flambeau 
River. 

After assembling at Ladysmith Memo- 
rial Park, we climbed into canoes and left 
for the mine site three miles downstream. 

On the way, we espied many creatures, 
including a Great Blue Heron. 

At the mine site, representatives from 
the Indian community offered a smudge 
stick, tobacco, and wild rice to the Flam- 
beau River. The rally site was at the end 
of Kennecott Drive. (The sign “Kennecott 
Drive” is one of the few visible features 
of their presence. They have tom down 
all the farm buildings on the 2750 acres 
they purchased early in the 1970s to re- 
duce their property tax load.) Roscoe 
Churchill, member of the Rusk County 
Board, welcomed everyone. Churchill and 
his wife Evelyn have been in the forefront 
of the fights to stop both Kennecott and 
Exxon from mining in northern 
Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin’s Secretary of State Douglas 
La Follette spoke in opposition to the mine 
proposal, as did A1 Gedicks, executive sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Resources Protec- 
tion Council. Also appearing were Mil- 
waukee Earth FIrst!er Karen Bishop and 
organizer Roger Featherstone. The rally 
finished with the planting of an acorn by 
Evelyn Churchill and young Emma 
Erickson, and with the singing of two in- 
spiring songs, SLIMEBALL WILDER- 
NESS, authored by Tina Kaspar, Casey 
Bishop, and Chana Kookasemkit, with the 
help of Walkin’ Jim Stoltz at the Midwest 
EF! Council the week before, and THE 
POWER SONG. 

In this first action of the second war 
against Kennecott’s attempts to mine in 
Rusk county, no arrests were made, al- 
though some participants noted the pre- 
sence of sheriffs deputies in the woods 
behind the rally site, guarding against ter- 
rorist Earth Firstlers out to trample 
Kennecott’s leaves. 

-Bob Kaspar 



MIDWEST ROADSHOW TO 
COMMENCE 

Midwest Headwaters EF! announces 
the “1989 Midwest Headwaters EF! 
Wilderness Romp". EF! speakers and 
musicians will travel through Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, Illinois, In- 
diana, and Missouri in March and April. 
We will create an EF! Wilderness Pro- 
posal as we travel. For info, if you want 
us to do a show in your town, or if you 
can help us, contact Roger Featherstone, 
Box DB, Bisbee, AZ 85603. 


Like vampires, dead mining projects 
have a nasty habit of rising from the dead. 
More than a decade ago, the feisty daily 
farmers and rural residents of Rusk 
County, Wisconsin outmaneuvered the 
powerful Kennecott Copper Corporation 
and stopped the latest United States 
copper company from constructing a 55 
acre open pit copper mine southwest of 
Ladysmith and just 100 feet from the 
beautiful Flambeau River. In November, 
1976, the Rusk County board forced the 
Wisconsin Department of Natural 
Resources (DNR) to adjourn the hearings 
on Kennecott’s mining application by 
denying the company permission to mine. 
Under Wisconsin law, a mining company 
must have local approval before the state 
can issue a mining permit. To nail the 
coffin shut, the county passed a tough 
mining code as part of its zoning ordinance 
to protect the environment against future 
mining projects. 

Now Kennecott is back, trying to revive 
the dead project. This time Kennecott has 
the vast resources of British Petroleum, 
its new parent company, at its disposal. 
BP is the third largest'oil company in the 
world, surpassed only by Exxon and 
Royal Dutch/Shell. Kennecott has used 
this considerable power to intimidate local 
government officials into giving 
permission for the project even before the 
DNR has issued an environmental impact 
statement on the proposed mine. 

Under the provisions of a “local 
agreements” law written by Kennecott 
lawyers and passed by a sheepish 
legislature, any mining company can by- 
pass county zoning regulations on mining 
by negotiating an agreement with local 
officials. Kennecott lawyers threatened 

WISCONSIN RIVER 
HEARING HELD 

The founder of Rednecks for Wild Rivers, 
Bob Kaspar, appeared before a Wisconsin 
Department of Natural Resources hearing 
on the future of the Wisconsin River, 
October 4, in Sauk City, Wisconsin. Over 
300 people came to testify on the DNR 
proposed 77,000 acre Wisconsin State 
Riverway encompassing the lower 92 
miles of the free-flowing Wisconsin 
River. 

After enduring interminable bureau- 
cratic comments on the plan, citizens 
gave comments ranging from advocacy 
of timber cutting, power line access, and 
ATV access, to better protection of the 
scenic potential. Finally, Kaspar rose to 
call the 77,000 acre proposal a “meager 
beginning, but a beginning nonetheless” 
for big wilderness in Wisconsin. Calling 
the lower Wisconsin the foundation for 
wilderness recovery in the Upper Mid- 
west, Kaspar countered with a proposal 
for a 777,000 acre wilderness corridor, 
ten miles across, from Sauk City to the 
Mississippi River, the entire 92 mile 
length of the lower river, with the poten- 
tial for bringing Gray Wolves, Moose, 
and overall biologic diversity back to 
southern Wisconsin. 

The comment period for the Wisconsin 
State Riverway ended on October 12, 
and a bill to establish the Riverway will 
be introduced in the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture during the next session. Earth 
Firstlers should contact Wisconsin Gov- 
ernor “Toxic” Tommy Thompson, and de- 
mand big wilderness in Wisconsin. 


local officials with the withholding of tax 
payments to the local community if they 
did not sign a mining agreement last 
summer. 

In case there was any doubt about what 
local residents felt about the project, 
voters in Grant, where the proposed mine 
site is located, passed a mining 
moratorium by a large margin at their 
most recent annual town meeting. 
Kennecott has threatened to force the 
town into a costly battle to defend their 
moratorium in court if they persist in their 
fuzzy-headed ideas about local democracy. 
Several of the most vocal critics of the 
mine have also been threatened with the 
loss of their jobs if they don’t shut up. 

Kennecott has considerable experience 
in dealing with democracies that obstruct 
their mining profits. When the democratic 
socialist government of Salvador Allende 
in Chile voted to nationalize Kennecott’s 
copper holdings, the corporation worked 
with the CIA to destabilize and eventually 
overthrow the government in a bloody 
military coup in September 1973. 

WTiile the community has little to gain 
from the project - 35 jobs over the 5 year 
life of the mine - the environmental 
consequences could be catastrophic. Local 
residents fear that the sulfuric acid (over 
half the deposit is sulfide ore) runoff and 
seepage from waste dumps, ore dumps 
and stockpile areas would contaminate 
groundwater and the Flambeau River. 
Although there is no mention of 
radioactive minerals in the company’s 
documents submitted to the DNR, the 
local agreement between Kennecott and 
the county mentions the possibility of 
extracting uranium and thorium as by- 
products of the copper mine. The sulfuric 
acid produced by rainwater percolating 
through the mine waste piles might 
gradually leach radioactivity into the 
groundwater and the river. 

Moreover, the Kennecott proposal is 
only the beginning. There are more than 
a dozen potential mine sites which stretch 
in a long arc from northeastern 
Minnesota, across the entire northern 
third of Wisconsin and into Michigan’s 
Upper Peninsula. Already, over 400,000 
acres of land in Wisconsin have been 
leased by such multinational mining 
companies as Kerr-McGee, Exxon, 
Noranda, Chevron, Urangesellschaft 
(West Germany), Minatome (France), and 
British Petroleum. Some of these mineral 
leases include portions of Nicolet and 
Chequamegon National Forests in 
Wisconsin and Superior National Forest 
in Minnesota. 

Despite Kennecott’s efforts to 
intimidate and suppress local opposition 
to the proposed mine, a determined core 
of local environmental activists has 
reached out to organizations like the 
Wisconsin Resources Protection Council 
and Midwest Headwaters Earth First! for 
assistance. The recent canoe flotilla on the 
Flambeau River (see accompanying 
story) was only the first demonstration 
of regional resistance to this project. If 
Kennecott persists in this ecological 
madness, a growing resistance will force 
BP corporate executives to weigh the 
potential profits from this relatively small 
mine against the political risks of their 
investment. 

Al Gedicks works with Midwest 
Headwaters EF! 




Time Running Out For B.C. Wilderness 


by Rabinowitz 

For the Yule 1985 issue of Earth First!, 
I wrote an article, “BC Wilderness Under 
the Blade,” summarizing the extent of log- 
ging battles in British Columbia. This is 
an update on those wars over wilderness, 
and observations on new areas of conflict 
and new logging company tactics to watch 
for south of the border. The key message 
is that these battles should be of 
paramount concern to all North Amer- 
icans as they will decide the fate of many 
of our largest and oldest trees and some 
of the biggest areas of wilderness on the 
continent. Letters and other actions by 
non-Canadians could be crucial to saving 
these wild lands since tourism is central 
to BC’s economy. 

LONG-TERM WILDERNESS WARS 

STEIN VALLEY 

The fate of this pristine watershed is 
on hold pending another meeting between 
the Lillooet and Lyttan Indian tribes, in- 
digenous to the area, and the BC Minister 
of Forests, an exotic. The native people 
have completed studies of the archaeolog- 
ical significance of the watershed (in 
which are numerous pictographs, vision 
quest sites, etc.) and uses other than log- 
ging. Despite the extremely marginal na- 
ture of this logging venture (Paul George 
of the Western Canada Wilderness Com- 
mittee says that “even at the highest 
lumber prices, it will barely make a few 
pennies"), the timber companies are still 
surveying, convinced the deal will pro- 
ceed in a few months. The provincial gov- 
ernment, ever eager to help industry at 
any cost, is apparently looking for a way 
to break off talks off “nicely” with the 
native people. Although a wilderness ad- 
visory committee recommended no road 
building in the Stein, the BC government 
is negotiating from a position of question- 
ing how to put the road in, not whether 
it should be there. 

The price of wood in BC has fallen 
lately, but government subsidies must still 
make the timber lucrative to the logging 
corporations for they have launched a 
“Share the Stein” campaign costing mil- 
lions of dollars to whip up the sentiments 
of local logging people. The gist of the 
“Share the Stein” message is that crazy 
environmentalists are using Indians to 
take away jobs. As usual, Indians are seen 
a unthinking pawns, rather than as deeply 
rooted individuals with a legitimate claim 
to the land. 

One of many reasons why US citizens 
should join the fight to save the Stein is 
that a US right-wing organization is cen- 
tral to efforts to destroy it. The “Center 
for Free Ente rprise ’’ holds that alfremam- 
ing forest wilderness should be logged. 
Rumor has it that the Center and BC log- 
gers attended a secret meeting in Reno, 
Nevada, recently. Meanwhile, “Forests 
Forever” commercials have been launched 
in BC by the Council of Forest Industries, 
a cartel representing all major BC forest 
industries. These commercials promote 
clearcutting with idealistic portrayals of 
the re-greening of clearcut areas. 
CHILCOTIN PLATEAU 

At 1.5 million hectares (about 3.7 mil- 
lion acres), this vast mountainous wilder- 
ness in the British Columbia interior is 
being liquidated at a rate almost double 
the projected grow-back rate. As much 
of the acreage is the rock and ice of majes- 
tic peaks, this rate, should it continue, 
entails complete devastation of the finger 
lake valleys essential to wildlife. This, in 
tum, means the end of the livelihood of 
local wilderness guide outfitters, trap- 
pers, ranchers, back country settlers and 
the Ulkatcha Indian band, so they have 
been fighting back. 

Dave Parker, the Minister of Forests 
encouraging the cut on the basis of pine 
beetle infestation, is a professional regis- 
tered forester. In Canada, a professional 
forester must attain a title among an as- 
sociation of registered professional fores- 
ters much like an M.D. degree in 
medicine. (Only registered foresters have 
the right to sign cutting permits.) 
Nonetheless, this professional destroyer 
believes that old growth trees are “over- 
mature” and “decadent.” The myth that 
old growth serves no vital ecosystem func- 
tion and the myth that natural pine beetle 
infestations render a natural area worth- 
less are calculated excuses for overcutting 
also widely used in the States. Many of 
the fur-bearing mammals now en- 
dangered in other areas, such as Fisher 
and Marten, depend on the old growth in 
the Chilcotin. Ungulates such as Elk and 


Mountain Goat depend on the forest cover 
to escape the heavy snows of winter. 

MEARES ISLAND 

Despite the pristine quality of the is- 
land, the presence of some of the oldest, 
largest cedars in North America, and an 
indigenous population of people whose 
culture depends on the island, the Meares 
Island case is still in court and the island 
could be logged if the finding is not in 
favor of the native people. The native 
people are claiming to own the trees. They 
hold that the tree farm license transfer 
was illegal, a claim that will be heard (at 
least as a preliminary motion) by the Su- 
preme court in late October. Fortunately 
there is a court injunction preventing log- 
ging now, and the whole island is still un- 
logged (and spiked). A trail has been built 
around the perimeter of the island for vis- 
itors to appreciate its natural and cultural 
value. 

SOUTH MORESBY 

One of the few great victories in BC 
so far, the preservation of the South 
Moresby World Heritage Site as a natural 
reserve, has sparked a desire for revenge 
among the logging corporations. With 
even Lyell Island now protected from log- 
ging (after Indians from the area blocked 
the road, in traditional dress, drumming 
around campfires; and elders sat down to 
block it, clutching bibles, in a downpour), 
the logging companies are enraged. At a 
slideshow held in Vancouver by the West- 
ern Canada Wilderness Committee 
(WCWC) on the Carmanah Valley (see 
below), loggers staged a counter-protest 
outside, yelling “sold out!” and turning 
people away. The loggers join together 
under corporate-devised slogans such as 
“Forests for All.” The logging corpora- 
tions are determined to get all remaining 

TIMBER BEASTS DEVOUR- 
ING CLAYOQUOT SOUND 

The British Columbia timber beasts are 
still out to destroy the last virgin temper- 
ate rainforests of Vancouver Island. While 
news stories culminate with dramatic 
events (such as the early Meares Island 
confrontations) then fade out of the press 
and public awareness, the logging devas- 
tation continues. Now another major in- 
cursion by the timber industry has 
brought events to a peak, as native and 
white residents draw the line again at Sul- 
fur Passage, with renewed direct action. 
Sulfur Passage, Shelter Inlet and Megin 
River form an intact but threatened rain- 
forest wilderness. 

Now liquidation of the trees in the 
Clayoquot area is causing irreparable loss 
of topsoil and damaging fisheries through 
degradation of salmon spawning streams 
along the west coast of Vancouver Island. 
Cutting large areas at a time in this area 
of high rainfall and steep slopes is causing 
numerous landslides. Slash burning of the 
wood left behind bums the organic mater- 
ial in the soil, undermining future growing 
capability and exposing the residue of nu- 
trients to erosion. The deforestation con- 
tributes to acid rain by releasing nitrogen 
into surface waters and air, and to the 
greenhouse effect by releasing large re- 
serves of carbon into the atmosphere and 
preventing the continued absorption of 
carbon dioxide from the atmosphere by 
the trees. Eroded soil buries fish spawn- 
ing grounds and destroys marine deltas 
as the silted rivers empty into the ocean. 
To complete the circle of destruction, the 
logging companies apply herbicides to 
combat the brush and pioneer tree species 
which are encouraged by clearcutting. 

Even from an economic standpoint, this 
logging is unsound. The logging forecloses 
the opportunity to expand the local 
tourism industry, which has been growing 
and providing more local jobs and revenue 
each year. With the establishment of 
Pacific Rim National Park in the 1970s, 
the tourist industry grew to service al- 
most a million visitors a year, including 
sightseers, kayakers and hikers. Fishing 
in the Clayoquot Sound area has tradition- 
ally employed more permanent residents 
than logging and has provided a self-suf- 
ficient food supply. The new mariculture 
industry (rearing shellfish and salmon) 
would also suffer from siltation (though 
perhaps this would be the one acceptable 
loss, considering the environmental im- 
pacts of mariculture - at least the salmon 
and trout farm variety.) 

In light of all these threats to the local 
economy, the main local business group, 
the Tofino/Long Beach Chamber of Com- 
merce, endorsed a request put forward 
by Friends of Clayoquot Sound for a six 


BC wilderness using such public relations 
tactics in the media. 

NEW FIGHTS 
CARMANAH VALLEY 
Undaunted by stumbling blocks at 
Meares Island, Macmillan Bloedel wants 
to destroy another small sanctuary of an- 
cient trees - Carmanah Valley, a long, nar- 
row “hanging valley” bordering Pacific 
Rim National Park on Vancouver Island. 
With a rich, deep soil of silt, the valley 
has grown many trees 280-290 feet tall, 
with the tallest 311 feet - as high as a 30 
story building, and perhaps the highest 
Sitka Spruce in the world! Spruce attain 
the greatest heights, but Western Hem- 
lock also reach their record sizes, and 
along streamside hills grow ancient cedar. 
Most of these trees have roots less than 
a meter deep and grow in groves for sta- 
bility along a meandering stream - to save 
them, the whole valley must be saved. 

Macmillan Bloedel plans to road and log 
all but 2% of the Valley. This, despite the 
fact that Carmanah Valley is minuscule 
in the context of BC logging operations 
- every day a whole Carmanah Valley (27 
square miles) is cut in BC. MacBlo and 
its cohorts have instituted a campaign in- 
volving loggers writing the government 
to beg for the Valley to be sacrificed. Mac- 
Blo even tried to stop the WCWC from 
trail-building in the Valley in order to pre- 
vent the public from seeing what they 
would lose, but the court ruled against 
them, allowing the trail-building on the 
grounds that it did not interfere with po- 
tential logging operations. Trail-building 
in threatened areas, massive public edu- 
cation efforts, and civil disobedience 
blockades are three tactics that have been 
largely successful at stalling or preventing 
destruction in BC. 


month moratorium on road construction 
and logging in the area so that a “sustain- 
able development” plan for the region 
could be designed. BC Forest Products 
and the BC Ministry of Forests rejected 
this request. 

BC Forest Products is the same com- 
pany that that plans to log the pristine 
Stein Valley watershed at the expense of 
an intact wilderness watershed, sacred 
vision quest sites, Grizzlies, etc. (See pre- 
vious issues of EF! Journal for articles 
about BC wilderness battles, and see CJ 
Hinke’s letter in this issue.) Logging op- 
erations in Clayoquot Sound are control- 
led by the two largest logging companies 
in British Columbia - MacMillan Bloedel 
Limited, based in Ontario and long at 
work against Meares Island, and Fletcher 
Challenge Canada Limited (formerly BC 
Forest Products and Crown Forest.) Their 
tree farm license tenures encompass more 
than 90% of the Clayoquot Sound land 
area. Together in 1987, these industrial 
giants extracted over half a billion dollars 
in profits from their BC timber opera- 
tions. 

In the midst of this industrial logging 
nightmare lives a large population of the 
native Nuu-chah-nulth tribe, isolated on 
tiny “Indian Reservations.” Denied 
economic access to most of their area’s 
resources, they have an unemployment 
rate of over 85%. Many residents of the 
area, including the local environmental 
group, the Friends of Clayoquot Sound, 
have long protested the bad local logging 
practices and called for preservation of a 
greater percentage of the area as wilder- 
ness. Contrary to their portrayals by the 
logging industry, they have not opposed 
all logging. Their attempts to cooperate 
with industry (as on the Meares Island 
Planning Team) have been ignored by both 
the government and the logging com- 
panies. 

Pending road construction into Sulphur 
Passage sparked the renewal of a vigorous 
fight to protect Clayoquot Sound because 
it is the largest block of undisturbed 
wilderness left in the Sound. The road 
through Sulphur Passage would be only 
the beginning of the devastation. In less 
than two years, MacMillan Bloedel plans 
to move their logging operations from the 
Carmanah Valley area back into Clayoquot 
Sound and use the road to initiate an un- 
precedented rate of clearcutting. 

In June of this year, a group of local 
residents blocked road construction. BC 
Forest Products obtained a court injunc- 
tion to stop the blockade. Police were or- 
dered to remove the protectors. Some 
blockaders have disregarded the court 
order, and the police are beginning to ar- 
rest them. Among those ignoring the 


STRATHCONA PARK 

Vancouver Island’s Strathcona Park 
represents one of the precious few vic- 
tories won so far in British Columbia. This 
is one of BC’s largest provincial parks. 
The province opened the park to logging, 
again despite a study team recommending 
no logging; but again, the area was saved 
after resistance. This time, over 60 people 
were arrested. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write and call 
tourist agencies promoting travel in BC 
and threaten to boycott BC travel until 
these areas are saved. Call the toll-free 
BC tourism number, 1-800=663-6000, 
with this message. Write'and call Cana- 
dian embassies and say you will boycott 
BC tourism and BC imports, and will 
tell your friends to do the same, until 
all remaining BC wilderness is pro- 
tected. Address letters on the same 
theme to these provincial officials: 
Minister of Environment Bruce 
Strachan, Environment Critic John 
Cashore, Minister of Forests Dave 
Parker, Forest Critic Bob Williams, and 
Leader of the Opposition 'Party Mike 
Harcourt, all at Parliament Buildings, 
Victoria, BC V8V 1X4 CANADA. Also 
address letters to federal officials of the 
equivalent posts: Minister of Environ- 
ment Tom Macmillan, Environment 
Critic Charles Caccia, Minister of 
Forests Jerry St Germain, Forest Critic 
(?), and Opposition Leader Ed Broad- 
bent, all at: House of Commons, Ot- 
tawa, Ontario K1A OH3 CANADA. 
While you’re writing, demand an end 
to the BC aerial wolf hunt and other 
wolf kill programs as a condition of your 
resuming business with BC. 


court order are local business people and 
Ahousahts Hereditary Chief Earl George. 

The people working to protect 
Clayoquot Sound need your help. Go see 
what is at stake and do what you can 
save to help save it while you’re there. 
If you can’t go there, please send money 
to those on the firing line, who face 
legal costs. To help or gain more infor- 
mation, contact: Friends of Clayoquot 
Sound, Box 489, Tofino, BC, VOR 2ZO 
CANADA; or Western Canada Wilder- 
ness Committee, 103-1520 W 6th Ave, 
Vancouver, BC V6J 1R2 

-Rabinowitz 

Rabinowitz is a frequent contributor to 
these pages. She also works with 
mainstream environmental activists on 




EARTH FIRST! BIODIVERSITY UPDATES 

GIVE SNAKES A BREAK! 


Snake Defense Campaign (follow-up 
to “From the Garden to the Roundup, 
6000 Years of Persecution,” Mabon, 1988 
Edition): 

LACK OF ADEQUATE PROTECTION 
FOR SNAKES UNDER THE FED- 
ERAL ENDANGERED SPECIES ACT 

Only five species of snakes in the con- 
tiguous United States are presently listed 
and protected under the Act and the US 
Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) included 
only 20 snake species in its category two 
(C-2, low priority) of the 1985 vertebrate 
notice of review. No snake species in the 
US are currently classified as priority C-l 
and being proposed for ESA listing. 

Based on its research, the EF! Biodiver- 
sity Project believes that many of these 
species have been improperly underclas- 
sified. Some should immediately be re- 
classified as C-l and proposed for ESA 
listing while many other rare and sensi- 
tive snake species should be added to the 
C-2 classification. As many as 20% of all 
native species of snakes in the contiguous 
United States may be biologically 
threatened or endangered. The 1982 
amendments to the Endangered Species 
Act require the Fish and Wildlife Service 
to ensure that listing priorities are scien- 
tifically sound and do not discriminate 
among different groups of organisms. 
These amendments to the Act also pro- 
hibit consideration of economic impact in 
decisions to list a species as Threatened 
or Endangered. ESA listing decisions 
must be based solely upon biological data! 
The Fish and Wildlife Service under the 
Reagan administration has seriously vio- 
lated the Congressional mandate of these 
amendments. The EF! Biodiversity Proj- 
ect is in the process of challenging these 
irregularities. Many rare species of 
snakes in the US as well as other unknown 
and less popular life forms have clearly 
not received their fair share of attention 
under the Act. 

In responding to a Biodiversity Project 
complaint on the problem, FWS stated 
that it “is attempting to obtain survey in- 
formation as part of its evaluation of these 
snake species’ status,” but “unfortu- 
nately, some of them are among the most 
difficult terrestrial animals to census or 


to study.” A lack of data is once again 
being used to justify inadequate protec- 
tion. Meanwhile, the last remaining 
habitat of a number of biologically en- 
dangered US reptiles is being destroyed. 

EF! insists that FWS increase its spon- 
sorship of snake status research for all 
category 2 ESA candidate species and im- 
mediately act to reclassify and protect 
these species under the Act. The EF! Bio- 
diversity Project is pursuing all possible 
administrative remedies. 

STOP RATTLESNAKE ROUNDUPS 
NOW! 

During the past few months the EF! 
Biodiversity Project has attempted to con- 
vince the sponsors of cruel and ecologi- 
cally destructive rattlesnake roundups in 
Texas, New Mexico, and Oklahoma to 
transform their rattlesnake roundups into 
celebrations for snakes - events that 
would educate people about the true ecol- 
ogy and wonder of snakes. Not surpris- 
ingly, none of these sponsors have been 
receptive to this positive approach. How- 
ever, bowing to public pressure and the 
threat of litigation and increasing demon- 
strations, some sponsors and state agen- 
cies have begun to withdraw their support 
for such events. 

NEW MEXICO: As a money making 
event, a co-sponsor of the Alamagordo, 
NM, roundup in 1988 - the New Mexico 
Wild Turkey Federation - cooked and sold 
rattlesnake meat. Recently the National 
Wild Turkey Federation, Inc., in corre- 
spondence with the EF! Biodiversity 
Project, stated that “it shares our EF! 
concern over the impact of gassing of po- 
tential dens. . .” While the national organi- 
zation pointed out that it is “very difficult 
to police the actions and activities of all 
its affiliates,” it will “encourage them to 
look for other ways of funding the research 
and management work for wild turkeys 
in their area.” Although no official word 
has been received from the New Mexico 
chapter of the Turkey Federation, we 
thank the national organization for its 
cooperation. 

The Alamagordo Chamber of Com- 
merce, apparently realizing that increas- 
ing confrontation can be expected, has 
written to the Biodiversity Project stat- 


ing that it did not sponsor the Alamagordo 
Rattlesnake Roundup and that they have 
received “many calls expressing displea- 
sure with the event.” The major sponsors 
of the Alamagordo Roundup, Moores 
Trading Post and Crystal Crafts Lapidary, 
133 Highway 83E in Alamagordo, how- 
ever, have vociferously stated that the rat- 
tlesnake roundups will be held again in 
April, 1989! In the latest exchange, Jasper 
Carlton formally advised Tom Moore, 
owner of Moore’s Trading Post, that the 
event should now be considered subject 
to possible closure under court order. The 
EF! Biodiversity Project has conducted 
an initial legal feasibility study and be- 
lieves that the event may violate New 
Mexico law. 

OKLAHOMA: The Chamber of Com- 
merce in Mangum, OK, has refused to 
answer correspondence on the subject of 
rattlesnake roundups in its town, and ap- 
parently plans to continue the snake 
slaughter in the spring of 89. The Ok- 
lahoma Department of Wildlife Conserva- 
tion has responded to EF! concerns by 
stating that studies of the impacts of such 
events are under way - a step in the right 
direction. Letters to protest Oklahoma 
rattlesnake roundups should be directed 
to: Steven A. Lewis, Director, OK Dept 
of Wildlife Conservation, POB 53465, 
Oklahoma City, OK 73152. 

TEXAS: The sponsors of Texas rattle- 
snake roundups (such as the Sweetwater 
Jaycees and Chamber of Commerce and 
Taylor Jaycees) apparently think they 
have the right to slaughter native wildlife 
with impunity. Rattlesnake roundups are 
planned in Sweetwater and Taylor in 1989. 
The Texas Parks and Wildlife Depart- 
ment, a singularly uncooperative state 
agency, has failed to answer any corre- 
spondence on this issue directed to it by 
the Biodiversity Project. Protest letters 
should be sent to Charles D. Travis, 
Executive Director, Texas Parks and 
Wildlife Dept, 4200 Smith School Rd, 
Austin, TX 78744. 

Rattlesnake roundups in Texas remain 
unregulated, and by its silence, the state 
of Texas is condoning these tragic events. 
EF! intervention strategies are being de- 
veloped, including the possibility of legal 


Corps Threatens Mississippi’s Richest Wetlands 


by Alex Antypas 

The following is reprinted, slightly con- 
densed, from Audubon Activist, 7/8-88. 
This is one of the most informative and 
action-oriented environmental periodi- 
cals available. It is published bimonthly 
and costs $9 per year from National Au- 
dubon Society, 950 Third Ave, NY, NY 
10022. -ed. 

At a time when duck populations have 
plummeted to historic lows and the United 
States and Canada have signed a bilateral 
management plan to boost their numbers, 
the Army Corps of Engineers is bulldoz- 
ing ahead with a 50-year-old wetland 
drainage program in western Mississippi 
that would devastate the state’s number- 
one waterfowl wintering area. The plan 
threatens half of the four-million-acre 
Yazoo River Delta, and even reaches into 
the Yazoo National Wildlife Refuge. The 
Corps seems bent on completing the proj- 
ect in spite of strong opposition by conser- 
vationists, hunters, and farmers. If com- 
pleted, it would be the most extensive 
drainage project in this country’s history 
and, at an estimated cost of $2 billion, 
one of the most expensive. 

Broad authorization for draining the 
Yazoo Delta was given by Congress in 
1936. The Corps has since devised four 
projects that will have the cumulative ef- 
fect of diverting massive amounts of water 
from the upper to the lower Yazoo Delta 
and into the Mississippi River. 

The main purpose of the projects was 
to create tens of thousands of new farm- 
able acres. When the project was au- 
thorized, the country was experiencing 
an agricultural boom and only a fraction 
of the nation’s land currently under the 
plow had been cultivated. However, in this 
era of agricultural overproduction and 
multibillion-dollar federal farmland reduc- 
tion programs, expanding farmland is at 
best questionable. The price of the Yazoo 
Delta’s two major crops, cotton and soy- 
beans, is so depressed that farmers now 
have to carefully consider whether it is 
economically prudent to harvest their 
crops. After draining delta wetlands, the 
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government may well end up paying farm- 
ers to keep out of production those very 
fields that it spent $2 billion creating. 

The other stated reason for the project 
was to alleviate flooding in the city of 
Greenville, which the Corps’ engineers as- 
sumed was caused by the watershed above 
the city. In the meantime, however, 
Greenville’s leading civil engineer has dis- 
covered that the real problem in the city 
is an inadequate internal drainage sys- 
tem. He contends that upgrading Green- 
ville’s sewers, clearing away trash, and 
improving existing drainage can keep the 
water out of the streets at a far lower 
cost than hundreds of miles of channels, 
levees, and drainage structures. 

Times have changed since the Yazoo 
projects were authorized. After destroy- 
ing more than 50% of the wetlands in the 
US, we have discovered how vitally impor- 
tant these areas are. As well as providing 
desperately needed habitat for wildlife, 
wetlands protect water supplies, filtering 
out toxic substances and recharging aquif- 
ers. They also sponge up floodwaters, re- 
leasing them slowly, thereby preventing 
flash-floods. Americans are,finding new 
enjoyment in the recreational use of these 
rich ecosystems. Authorizing such a proj- 
ect today would be unthinkable, especially 
in the light of recent laws designed to pre- 
serve wetlands, such as the “swampbus- 
ter” provision of the 1985 Farm Bill, which 
denies federal subsidies to farmers who 
drain wetlands. 

For its part, the Corps claims not to 
have a master plan for the Yazoo Delta. 
Its four major projects in the Delta are 
ostensibly independent. However, the 
truth is that its three Upper Yazoo Basin 
projects and Black Bayou project consti- 
tute one whole, interrelated effort. Hav- 
ing lost in the 1970s the battle to build a 
massive plant near Vicksburg to pump 
water accumulating behind levees into the 
Mississippi, the Corps turned its atten- 
tion to these four drainage projects, which 
had thus far been a well-guarded secret. 
Without anyone aware of what it was up 
to, the Corps was creating a situation that 
would push so much water toward the 


levees that it would eventually be neces- 
sary to build the pumps after all. One way 
or another, the Army Corps of Engineers 
was going to have its way in Mississippi. 

The environmental costs of the project 
promise to be staggering. Two million 
acres of wetland would be lost or de- 
graded, more than 30,000 acres of bottom- 
land hardwood forest would be destroyed 
by construction, and wintering habitat for 
waterfowl in the area would be cut by 50%. 

Even protected wildlife areas are not 
safe from the bulldozers. In the mid- 
1970s, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
agreed to let the Corps build a flood con- 
trol channel through the Yazoo National 
Wildlife Refuge in exchange for mitigation 
work to divert toxic farm runoff from the 
refuge. But the FWS didn’t get what it 
bargained for. The Corps has done more 
damage than it had indicated it would do. 
It has already cut a six-mile-long, 1600- 
foot-wide swath through virgin forests in 
the refuge. The cut timber was then 
burned because the FWS was not notified 
far enough in advance to allow it to har- 
vest and sell the trees. A cloud of black 
smoke hung over the Delta for weeks af- 
terward, while the Corps dug the ditch 
that drained 75% of the water out of Swan 
Lake, the heart of the refuge. 

The Corps recently let it be known that 
it does not intend to do the $12 million 
worth of mitigation work it promised until 
the project is complete. If the Corps fol- 
lows this timetable, Swan Lake will re- 
main drained for 10 to 15 years, and the 
refuge will be virtually worthless for the 
waterfowl it was created to protect. The 
FWS has warned that it may revoke the 
Corps’ permit to work in the refuge if it 
does not begin the mitigation work im- 
mediately, but the Corps has given no in- 
dication that it is willing to do this. 

Fortunately, the Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice is not alone in defending the interests 
of wildlife. A movement has emerged to 
temporarily halt the projects so they can 
be reevaluated and reformulated to meet 
contemporary needs. On the local level, 
the Citizens’ Committee to Save the 
Yazoo, supported by hunters, landowners 


action- against the state of Texas for its 
failure to implement and enforce both 
state and federal conservation laws and 
regulations. Concerned activists should 
write to the governor of Texas, William 
P. Clement, State Capitol, Austin, TX 
78711, stating that you will not visit 
Texas again or purchase any products 
produced in the state until all rattle- 
snake roundups are stopped. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE and VERMONT: 
Both of these New England states have 
added the limber Rattlesnake to their 
state endangered species lists. (The snake 
article in the Mabon issue incorrectly re- 
ferred to the plight of the Eastern 
Diamondback Rattlesnake in NH and VT. 
It should have referred to the plight of 
the Timber Rattlesnake. No, Hurricane 
Gilbert did not sweep Florida’s fauna 
northward!) The Nature Conservancy’s 
Vermont field office is working with land- 
owners to protect the last remaining 
Timber Rattlesnake denning sites in the 
state 

GENERAL COMMENTS: 

State and federal agencies should take 
steps in advance to prevent the need for 
listing species under the Endangered 
Species Act. The time to protect species 
is when habitats are still available and 
population levels are healthy. The most 
effective way to preserve all natural diver- 
sity is preservation of laige, natural, di- 
verse ecosystems. 

The Earth First! snake defense cam- 
paign has demonstrated that state laws 
and regulations for the preservation of 
wildlife need to be improved and ex- 
panded, particularly for non-game 
species. Both state and federal legislation 
is needed to regulate or halt the commer- 
cial taking and use of native insects, 
plants, fish, birds, amphibians, reptiles, 
and mammals. 

To contribute to the snake campaign 
and other efforts of the Earth First! Bio- 
diversity Project, send checks to the Proj- 
ect, or to the EF! Foundation earmarked 
to the Biodiversity Project (addresses in 
Directory). Donations to the Foundation 
are tax deductible. 

-Jasper Carlton 



Yazoo Delta. The Army Corps of Engi- 
neers is determined to go ahead with a 
series of water-control projects in the Delta 
that will degrade 2 million acres of wet- 
lands. MAP BY MARGARET MCWETHY 

whose property is being condemned, 
farmers whose most productive fields are 
being destroyed to make room for chan- 
nels, and environmentalists, is fighting 
the project. The Mississippi Audubon 
Council is gearing up to educate Missis- 
sippi chapter members, the public, and 
state politicians of the boondoggle in their 
back yard. The National Coalition to Save 
the Yazoo Delta was recently formed; it 
is currently composed of eight environ- 
mental organizations, including the Na- 
tional Audubon Society. 

Mississippi Congressman Trent Lott 
has called for reevaluation of the project 
and the governor has been lending a favor- 
able ear to project opponents’ arguments. 
Whether the Corps likes it or not, the 
time has come to acknowledge the 
changed world of the 1980s. 

Contact Larry Thompson in Audubon’s 
Southeast regional office (NAS, 928 N 
Monroe St, Tallahassee, FL 32303; 904- 
222-2473) if you’d like to receive updates 
on the Yazoo. Also, funds are needed to 
support the effort; send checks to the 
Southeast regional office. 




Pacific Northwest Forestry and Old Growth 


by Reed F. Noss 

Old growth. Only wilderness, wildness, 
freedom, naturalness, biodiversity, and 
Earth itself compete as Earth First! 
ideals. They’re essentially all the same, 
of course, and all are endangered. But no 
battle is more urgent, or more fierce, than 
the defense of the old growth forests of 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Although I have been a student of 
forests for decades, I had never experi- 
enced the old growth forests of the Pacific 
Northwest until this August, when I went 
to Corvallis, Oregon, to speak at an old 
growth symposium, sponsored by the Ore- 
gon State University College of Forestry, 
and the International Union of Forestry 
Research Organizations. I was replacing 
Larry Harris on the program (a daunting 
task), and presenting ideas from a paper 
we are co-authoring. The audience was 
mostly foresters, from the Forest Service 
and other agencies, the timber industry, 
and several foreign countries. The speak- 
ers were mostly Forest Service scientists 
and Oregon State forestry faculty. The 
symposium included three days of field 
trips to the Cascades and the Coast 
Range, and two days of formal talks. 

The purpose of the symposium seems 
to have been to educate foresters about 
the values of old growth. I think it suc- 
ceeded admirably. Early in the week, 
timber industry dolts kept asking com- 
modity-oriented questions, occasionally 
challenging the field trip leaders’ ecolog- 
ical statements about old growth. But the 
broader view ultimately prevailed, and by 
the end of the week I didn’t hear a peep 
out of the board-footed simpletons. 
Clearly, they were overwhelmed by the 
complexity of interactions and values that 
distinguishes old growth. Below, I review 
several major themes in the current 
ecological understanding of old growth 
forests, as presented at this landmark 
symposium. 

OLD GROWTH IS NOT JUST A STAND 

Forest management typically focuses 
on the “stand,” which can be defined as 
“a contiguous group of trees sufficiently 
uniform in species composition, arrange- 
ment of age classes, and condition to be 
a distinguishable unit” (Smith 1986). Not 
only have foresters often focused narrowly 
on single stands, but old growth is usually 
defined along a single dimension - time. 
But is old growth equal to old age? Is old 
growth really just a successional stage? 

Several speakers emphasized a broader, 
multivariate view of old growth. Speakers 
Jerry Franklin and Tom Spies both noted 
that whereas age might be the best single 
criterion of old growth, it is not totally 
satisfactory because structural features of 
old growth develop over different time 
periods, depending on site conditions and 
history. Other criteria, such as charac- 
teristics of overstory, tree condition, de- 
bris, understorv, and various multivariate 
combinations of these characteristics, are 
necessary to distinguish old growth 
forests from mature forests. I noted that 
the old growth stage of forest develop- 
ment is characterized by the senescence 
and death of many trees; hence, the 
canopy begins to degenerate and trees fall 
over, forming gaps. These small distur- 
bances fractionate the old growth forest 
into a mosaic of smaller patches, incor- 
porating at a fine scale many elements of 
the preceding stages of forest develop- 
ment that follow a major disturbance. 
Over long time scales, larger disturbances 
impose heterogeneity of a coarser grain 
upon the old growth landscape. A rich in- 
termingling of these fine-grained and 
coarse-grained patterns (small patches 
and large patches) determines diversity 
at a landscape scale. Focusing at the scale 
of a single, “undisturbed” stand overlooks 
much of this diversity. 

In pre-settlement times, about two- 
thirds of the forest in the Pacific North- 
west was in old growth condition, with 
most stands between 250 and 750 years 
old. The remaining one-third of the land- 
scape was in earlier stages of natural suc- 
cession, interdigitating with old growth 
in a mosaic pattern. Each patch in this 
“space-time mosaic” (coined by A.S. Watt 
in 1947) represents a stage in a continuous 
cycle of forest degeneration and regener- 
ation. Life and death are intertwined. We 
might point to the old growth patches 
(stands) and say they are of special value, 
ignoring the rest of the mosaic. But that 
would be artificial, because all patches in 


the mosaic are part of an interdependent 
pattern-process. Moreover, the native 
fauna and flora collectively require multi- 
ple habitat types, and the disturbances 
that create them. Natural successional 
areas (e.g., unsalvaged blowdowms and 
bums, and alder forests) are at least as 
rare and valuable as old growth, and are 
not effectively mimicked by clearcuts and 
other anthropogenic disturbances. 

The traditional view of old growth as 
undisturbed is being discarded, even as 
scientific interest in the ecology of natural 
disturbance is expanding. Canopy gaps 
formed by limbfalls and single or multiple 
treefalls are now seen as critical sites of 
forest regeneration, containing increased 
resource levels for both plants and ani- 
mals. Flowering and fruiting of under- 
story plants are enhanced in gaps, insects 
reach higher densities in gaps, and birds 
and other vertebrates cue in on these re- 
sources. Smokey the Bear is unpopular 


among ecologists these days. The impor- 
tant role of frequent (4-12 year return in- 
terval), low-intensity ground fires in Pon- 
derosa Pine communities of the Eastern 
Cascades (and elsewhere) is now well 
known. Dave Perry pointed out that most 
natural fires in the Douglas-fir forests of 
the Western Cascades are not cataclys- 
mic, stand-replacing fires, but are light 
fires that recur at 20 to 50 year intervals, 
killing few’ old growth trees but enhancing- 
patchiness of the understory. Unfortu- 
nately, these diversity-enhancing fires are 
the ones most easily suppressed by forest 
managers still afflicted by the Smokey the 
Bear mentality. Meanwhile, whereas old 
growth is relatively resistant to both fire 
and insect outbreaks, we are filling the 
landscape with young, dense plantations, 
which are most susceptible to catastrophic 
bums and insect pests. 

Among foresters, I see many positive 
trends: the stand is giving way to the land- 
scape, vision is being expanded in space 
and time, previous biases against natural 
disturbance are being repudiated, and 
forestry is maturing into forest ecology. 
Many speakers felt that the old growth 
concept is limited, and needs to be re- 
placed by broader concepts of “natural 
forest,” “natural vegetation,” or “land- 
scape mosaic.” To me, this expanded 
ecological understanding reinforces the 
argument for Big Wilderness. 

DEAD TREES ARE MORE ALIVE 
THAN LIVING TREES 

Old growth forests of the Pacific North- 
west are noted for their incredibly high 
biomass, often exceeding 1000 metric tons 
of above-ground biomass per hectare (2.47 


acres). In addition, each hectare may con- 
tain over 200 metric tons of coarse woody 
debris. Much of this material is in snags: 
standing, dead trees that provide essen- 
tial habitat for cavity-nesting birds and 
mammals, and preferred perching and 
food-handling sites for raptors. But about 
half of the coarse woody debris in an old 
growth forest is in the form of downed 
logs in various stages of decomposition. 
Some 30% of the upper 30 centimeters of 
soil in an old growth forest in the Pacific 
Northwest is decaying logs. These logs 
act as giant sponges, soaking up and re- 
taining so much moisture that, even after 
extended droughts or catastrophic fires, 
one can easily squeeze out water from a 
handful of decaying wood. 

Foresters have traditionally looked at 
coarse woody debris as dead, wasted 
board-feet. But in reality, there are more 
living cells (about 40% by volume) in a 
dead, downed log than in the bole of a 


living tree (about 5% by volume). The life 
in a downed log (and in surrounding or- 
ganic soils derived from coarse woody de- 
bris) is largely mycorrhizal fungi and nit- 
rogen-fixing bacteria, both of which the 
forest needs to survive. The fungus forms 
a symbiotic association, called myeor- 
rhizae, with tree roots, whieh benefits the 
tree by enhancing uptake of water and 
nutrients. In turn, the fungus receives 
photosynthesized sugars from its host. 
Nitrogen-fixing bacteria rely on a mycor- 
rhizal fungal extract for food, and recipro- 
cate by providing both the fungus and the 
tree with nitrogen - the most limiting nu- 
trient in these old growth forests - which 
the bacteria convert from atmospheric 
form to a biologically usable form. 
(Another major nitrogen-fixer is Lobaria, 
a foliose canopy lichen.) Other key players 
in this symbiotic drama are the rodents, 
such as California Red-backed Voles and 
Northern Flying Squirrels, which subsist 
on the fruiting bodies of mycorrhizal fungi 
(mushrooms and below-ground truffles), 
and disperse the spores in their feces. This 
story, worked out in large part by former 
BLM biologist Chris Maser and as- 
sociates, becomes more intricate and fas- 
cinating with each new study. 

Dead, downed logs thus serve as impor- 
tant “nurse logs” for new generations of 
trees, as tremendous water storage reser- 
voirs and nutrient pumps, as enrichers of 
soil, and as providers of microhabitats and 
niches for a variety of plants and animals. 
Old growth forests, with their huge boles 
and relatively high tree mortality rates 
(0.5-1% per year), are the most significant 
producers of coarse woody debris. Over 


60% of the annual litterfall in old growth 
in this region is in the form of woody de- 
bris. Yet the prevailing silvicultural prac- 
tice, after clearcutting old growth, is to 
remove as much woody debris as possible 
before planting row crops of trees. Even 
if a considerable amount of debris remains 
after the initial harvest (as in some mod- 
em National Forest clearcuts), sub- 
sequent plantation trees on short rota- 
tions (generally 60-80 years for Douglas- 
fir) contribute little new wood, so the sys- 
tem is progressively impoverished and 
robbed of future productivity with each 
rotation. 

Salvage logging after natural, large- 
scale disturbances, such as fire and 
windthrow, is a particularly pernicious 
robber of coarse woody debris. Natural 
fires, such as the notorious Silver Fire in 
the Siskiyou National Forest in 1987, usu- 
ally are patchy, mosaic bums that enrich 
forest heterogeneity and stimulate rapid 
regeneration of plant cover. Those trees 
that are killed are not completely burned 
- the coarse woody debris remains in the 
system. Speakers at this symposium 
either expressed extreme reservations 
about salvage logging, or rejected it out- 
right. Jerry Franklin, at an old growth 
session at the AIBS conference in Davis, 
California (immediately preceding this 
symposium - see accompanying article), 
stated that salvage cutting can lead to 
rapid deterioration of the old growth 
ecosystem. Yet the Forest Service is sal- 
vaging timber at nearly every opportu- 
nity, and the timber industry is campaign- 
ing for even larger salvages. In the case 
of the Silver Fire, the FS proposes to sal- 
vage approximately 157 million board feet 
from 9500 aces, but the industry wants 
more. When an agency ignores its own 
staffs best scientific advice, and yields 
to pressure from ecologically ignorant 
economic interests, you can be sure that 
the bureaucracy (not the old growth) is 
decadent. 

STREAMS, ESTUARIES and 
OCEANS NEED WOOD, TOO 

Not long ago, fisheries managers spent 
a lot of time and money removing logs 
and other debris from stream beds, think- 
ing that these materials impeded salmon 
migration. They were wrong. Coho Sal- 
mon, for example, emerge as fry from 
eggs buried in gravel deposits of old 
growth streams, spend their first year in 
the streams, migrate to the ocean, and 
finally return as three-year-olds to spawn 
in the streams of their birth. Conifer logs, 
which decompose more slowly than de- 
ciduous debris, accumulate and cause log 
jams, which in turn provide cover and pro- 
tection for salmon and other aquatic life; 
they also trap sediments. Water quality 
is thereby enhanced and spawning habitat 
is created. Water cascading over fallen 
logs digs pools in the stream bed, which 
provide resting places for migrating sal- 
mon, and refugia during hot spells and 
droughts, when stream flow is reduced. 

In logged watersheds, where woody de- 
bris has been removed or gradually de- 
clines because its source (big trees) has 
been eliminated, major changes occur in 
the composition of dominant fishes. As 
pointed out by Jim Sedell, the stream en- 
vironment. is simplified, floods are more 
severe, and year-to-year variability in fish 
and invertebi-ate populations increases. 
Comparing stream reaches in Wilderness 
and logged areas, Sedell found a major 
decline in pools in logged areas (from 74% 
to 22% of stream length). Stream edge, 
which provides winter-spring habitat for 
over 90% of salmonids, also greatly de- 
clines in length in the simplified stream 
reaches with less woody debris. Sedell 
also noted that salvage logging of debris 
along streams is causing a decline in the 
number of large pools, with deleterious 
consequences for stream organisms. Un- 
fortunately, most of the Forest Service 
budget “for stream habitat improvement” 
goes toward high-tech engineering appro- 
aches, which seek to “discipline” streams, 
rather than toward more ecologically- 
sound silvicultural emulation of old 
growth structure and pattern. 

The importance of coarse woody debris 
doesn’t end in the small upland streams. 
Patricia Benner described the importance 
of large debris in river, estuarine, and 
marine ecosystems. Historically, streams 
and rivers flowing through old growth 
landscapes supplied estuaries and oceans 
with large quantities of wood. Navigation 
continued on page 10 
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“Clearcut of the future” with four to six old growth trees per acre plus coarse woody 
debris left on the site. A row crop ofDouglas-fvrswill be planted on this site, but is no 
substitute for an old growth forest. 



Global Wanning Shrinks Biodiversity 


by Reed F. Noss 

Record heat; drought in some places, 
record rain in others; hurricanes, floods, 
famine. Is Mother Earth pissed off? 
Maybe, but it appears we are bringing 
most of this on ourselves. We are injecting 
nearly 6 billion tons of carbon (in the form 
of carbon dioxide) into the atmosphere an- 
nually through the burning of fossil fuels, 
plus other greenhouse gases such as 
methane (much of it from cow flatulence), 
chlorofluorocarbons, and nitrous oxides. 
Deforestation contributes another 1 to 3 
billion tons of carbon to the atmosphere 
annually, as felled trees are burned (par- 
ticularly in the tropics) and soil carbon is 
oxidized. These greenhouse gases build 
up in the atmosphere, allowing sunlight 
to pass in, but not letting re-radiated heat 
escape out. The inevitable result is global 
warming, at a rate probably unpre- 
cedented in Earth’s history. 

This is bad news for biodiversity. In- 
deed, bad news was the message of a 
World Wildlife Fund conference on “Con- 
sequences of the Greenhouse Effect for 
Biological Diversity,” held at the National 
Zoo in Washington, DC, October 4-6, 
1988. A remarkable convergence of scien- 
tific opinion on the greenhouse effect has 
taken place in recent months. The phe- 
nomenon of the greenhouse effect has 
been known for decades, but the conse- 
quence of global warming has been contro- 
versial. Now, scientific models generally 
agree that we will experience a global 
temperature increase of about 3 degrees 
Celsius in the next 50 years or so. Warm- 
ing will be greatest in north temperate 
and arctic areas, and drought will plague 
many continental interiors at mid- 
' latitudes. Thermal expansion of seawater, 
combined with likely glacial melting, will 
result in inundation of many coastal zones. 
Goodbye Everglades. 

Conference participants agreed that cli- 
mate change by itself would not be cause 
for great concern - climate has fluctuated 
continuously through geological history. 
The problem is that the rate of change is 
predicted to be 10 to 40 times faster than 
natural climatic fluctuations. Moreover, 
habitat fragmentation has destroyed nat- 
ural dispersal corridors, leaving popula- 
tions in small refugia, “man-locked” in a 
hostile landscape. The combination of 
rapid climatic change and fragmentation 
means that only the most vagile, weedy 
species and genotypes will be able to track 
shifting climatic zones by dispersing 


Old Growth . . . 

Continued from page 9 
along rivers and coastal areas was often 
exceedingly difficult, due to the accumu- 
lations of logs. The US Army Corps of 
Engineers has removed the logs from the 
channels of most tidal rivers. With logging 
of old growth, the long-term source of this 
debris also has been drastically reduced, 
and the volume and size of logs trans- 
ported to the coast has been steadily de- 
clining. There has been a 76% loss in vol- 
ume of wood on Oregon beaches from 1970 
to 1985. This is due not only to logging, 
but also to removal for firewood. 

Coarse woody debris serves essential 
functions in estuaries and oceans, such 
as enhancing structural complexity and 
species diversity, providing perching sites 
for birds and sea lions and nurse logs for 
growth of woody plants in estuaries, 
stabilizing beaches, protecting cliffs from 
erosion, developing spits and dunes, and 
providing a carbon (food) source for wood- 
boring marine organisms, including sev- 
eral species of mollusks and arthropods. 
Entire food webs are built on the deep 
ocean floor hot-spots where old growth 
logs come to rest. Whole communities in 
the marine benthos may now be en- 
dangered by the liquidation of old growth 
forests hundreds of miles away. 

WHAT SHOULD WE DO ABOUT OLD 
GROWTH? 

Every Earth First !er knows the answer 
to this question: save it all and grow back 
as much as we can! Scientists, however, 
are cautious by nature (or, at least, by 
training). Especially when they work for 
the Forest Service, they may hesitate to 
state the obvious. Yet the impression I 
got from nearly every speaker is that we 
have already cut too much old growth in 
the Pacific Northwest, especially consid- 
ering how ignorant we are of the myriad 
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across large, artificial barriers imposed 
by development. These are the very 
species that thrive on human disruption 
of the environment, and do not require 
conservation attention. Less vagile, more 
sensitive species face almost certain ex- 
tinction as the small, isolated reserves 
they inhabit become climatically unsuita- 
ble. Larry Harris noted that, in Florida 
and other low coastal areas, many species 
will be trapped “between the devil and 
the deep blue sea,” i.e., rising sea level 
will inundate wetlands at the same time 
that virtually all upland habitats are 
usurped by commercial and residential 
development. 

A procession of speakers discussed de- 
pressing predictions of the effects of rapid 
climate change on particular ecosystems 
and groups of organisms. We learned that 
environments in general will become 
more homogeneous, and species richness 
will be impoverished. Disturbance re- 
gimes will be altered, resulting in pro- 
nounced changes in vegetation structure. 
In the tropics, although temperatures are 
not expected to increase significantly, 
changes in the seasonality of rainfall could 
have dramatic effects on the fine-tuned 
biological communities there. According 
to Andy Dobson, parasites and patho- 
gens, which generally disperse very well, 
will move into new regions and cause 
epidemics. Other areas will lose parasites 
that play important ecological roles. For 
example, the tsetse fly (carrier of 
trypanosomiasis) is expected to disappear 
from much of equatorial Africa, removing 
one of most important impediments to 
human settlement and overgrazing of this 
region by domestic cattle, which are much 
more sensitive than native ungulates to 
trypanosomiasis. For reptiles with en- 
vironmental sex determination (crocodi- 
lians, many turtles, and some lizards), the 
sex of developing embryos is determined 
by the temperature of the egg. If climate 
warms rapidly, sex ratios could be drasti- 
cally skewed, resulting in reproductive 
failures and possible extinctions. Increas- 
ing temperatures are also expected to in- 
crease the toxicity of pollutants to many 
organisms. The sum effect of all these 
changes will be an impoverishment of bio- 
diversity at genetic, species, and ecosys- 
tem levels of organization, throughout the 
biosphere. 

As Paul Ehrlich and John Holdren 
pointed out years ago, the basic 
greenhouse problem is described by a sim- 
ple equation: total C02 emission = C02/ 


interactions that compose these systems. 
The truly cautious scientist will take a 
prudent approach to cutting old growth, 
i.e. , don’t cut any until we know precisely 
what the effects will be, and know for 
certain that these systems can regenerate 
on logged sites. Folks, we don’t know Jack 
Shit, and only about 2% remains of the 
virgin forests that existed when Euro- 
peans first entered this continent. 

Yet Forest Service officials are loath to 
discard their principle of nondeclining 
yield. Draft plans for the 12 National 
Forests in the Pacific Northwest actually 
call for increasing logging by 15% over 
recent yearly levels. About 170 acres of 
old growth in this region are logged each 
day, and at least 50% of the remaining 
old growth will be destroyed within 50 
years, if the Forest plans are imple- 
mented. The FS shows minor willingness 
to experiment with new cutting methods 
and patterns recommended by their 
ecologists, but apparently only if the total 
volume of timber produced increases, or 
at least does not decline. FS ecologists 
are currently recommending the reten- 
tion of coarse woody debris, snags, and 
at least 4 to 6 living trees per acre, on 
clearcut sites; hence, these experimental 
sites (one of which I observed at the H.J. 
Andrews Experimental Forest) resemble 
a shelterwood cut, although artificial re- 
generation (planting) is still used instead 
of natural seeding. These “clearcuts of the 
future” are no doubt preferable to tradi- 
tional clearcuts, but there will still be a 
net loss of coarse woody debris, nutrients, 
and native biodiversity over subsequent 
rotations. 

Another recommendation from Forest 
Service ecologists is to aggregate clear- 
cuts, rather than dispersing them 
throughout the landscape. This “non-frag- 
mentation alternative” is designed to 
minimize edge effects and other deleteri- 
ous consequences of the prevailing “chec- 
kerboard” cutting pattern. I noted in my 


technology x technology/capita x popula- 
tion size. A similar equation would apply 
for each of the other anthropogenic 
greenhouse gases. Add to this the massive 
scale of deforestation, and the source and 
extent of the problem are clear. Speakers 
noted that what needs to be done is also 
clear. George Woodwell insisted that we 
need an immediate reduction, by at least 
50%, in the burning of fossil fuels, an im- 
mediate end to deforestation, and refores- 
tation of at least 2000 square kilometers 
per year. Norman Myers stated that it is 
quite feasible to reforest 2 million km 2 in 
the tropics within 10 years. This would 
cost only about $10 billion per year (which 
should be contributed by the developing 
countries), far less than the costs as- 
sociated with massive crop failures, rising 
sea levels, political chaos, and other prob- 
lems brought on by a rapidly changing 
climate. Conference participants agreed 
that a reduction in the human population 
is also necessary, and that scientists must 
get out of their ivory towers and become 
advocates of revolutionary change in en- 
vironmental policy. 

Even if all efforts that must be initiated 
now to stem global climatic change are 
indeed made, we undoubtedly have begun 
too late to prevent a major disruption of 
biodiversity. Speakers agreed that the 
prevailing, piecemeal conservation strat- 
egy of small, isolated reserves will be a 
disaster under the coming scenario. As 
recommended by many speakers and ar- 
ticulated in depth by Larry Harris, a vi- 
able conservation strategy must build 
multiple, large reserves connected by 
broad habitat corridors (particularly in a 
north-south trend; Jamie Sayen’s pro- 
posed PAW - Preserve Appalachian 
Wilderness - system of connected re- 
serves from Maine to Florida is an ideal 
strategy). Speakers also noted that all 
multiple-use public lands, such as Forest 
Service and BLM lands, must be managed 
with biodiversity as the primary objec- 
tive, so that they will be suitable as re- 
fuges for species when existing, more 
strictly protected lands (National Parks, 
Wilderness Areas, etc.) become climati- 
cally unsuitable. There was general, 
though reluctant, agreement that direct 
human interventions, such as massive 
translocations of species and genotypes, 
will be necessary because the rate of 
climatic change likely will be more rapid 
than species could adjust to even in the 
wildest of landscapes. 

It will be a vastly different world. Some 


talk that enhancing landscape connectiv- 
ity by clumping forest patches, minimiz- 
ing barriers (such as barren clearcuts), 
and providing broad habitat corridors, is 
also necessary to counter the isolating ef- 
fects of fragmentation. Jerry Franklin 
concluded that old growth fragments 
smaller than 300 acres are not ecologically 
viable for long, and a 40 acre patch is all 
edge; by these criteria, some 40% of exist- 
ing old growth in the Pacific Northwest 
may be non-viable. Research is needed 
on the trade-offs between dispersing and 
aggregating clearcuts, the minimum size 
of openings at which edge effects occur, 
and other questions related to how well 
the human-imposed disturbance regime 
mimics the natural disturbance regime, 
but the FS has not chosen to provide fund- 
ing. Most of the research at the H.J. An- 
drews Experimental Forest and other 
sites is funded by the National Science 
Foundation, not the Forest Service. 

Although ecological research on fores- 
try practices and patterns will hopefully 
be of use for designing future harvests of 
secondary and tertiary forests, and for 
mitigating damage already done, there is 
no justification for harvesting even one 
more acre of existing old growth. To the 
contrary, every shred of ecological evi- 
dence supports the view that we have al- 
ready cut far too much. We can only hope 
that more ecologists and foresters will be 
prudent enough to admit that our funda- 
mental ignorance of these intricate systems 
demands that we get busy attempting to 
restore what we can. 

Reed Noss is a community ecologist 
and frequent contributor to our pages. 
This and Reed’s complementary article 
were made possible by the Earth First! 
Journal Research Fund. Tax deductible 
contributions sent to the EF! Foundation 
(POB 50681, Tucson 85703) and earmarked 
to the Journal Research Fund make pos- 
sible quality ecology reports such as these. 


optimists believe that political change can 
happen quickly enough to avert this disas- 
ter. Another breed of optimists is count- 
ing on AIDS, and other natural catas- 
trophes, to bring our population and tech- 
nology down to where we ideally would 
head through our intelligence and 
foresight. We’ll see. 
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log it themselves, but of course 23,000 
spiked trees provide some insurance. Why 
are we so afraid of land claims? The natives 
were far better caretakers and stewards 
for the land before we got here, and they 
certainly couldn’t do any worse. 

-C. J. Hinke, British Columbia, Canada 

Dear Editors, 

Howie Wolke’s Forest Service Primer 
is a fair and accurate assessment of the 
Forest Service and an excellent source of 
information, though its level of hostility 
and lack of documentation seem to make 
it less effective a tool for FS change than 
it might be otherwise. 

The primer is suitable for the EF! au- 
dience as it assumes certain perspectives 
and levels of knowledge most of its read- 
ers, I assume, have arrived at experien- 
tially or intuitively. We can read it for 
what it’s worth, in spite of and (or) in gut 
level support of all the hype/truth. 

Your average forest user, public official, 
media person, or mainstream environ- 
mentalist probably won’t understand the 
force of Wolke’s hostility and, con- 
sequently, will ignore his legitimate diat- 
ribe because it flies in the face of our cul- 
turally programmed response to hollering 
- ‘it’s not rational and therefore not 
worthy of my attention.’ 

While the FS is “a bloated and intract- 
able bureaucracy” in need of revamping, 
it is still composed of people just doing 
their jobs to survive. The average person’s 
empathy will lie with them (FS employ- 
ees) once you get beyond the faceless level 
of bureaucracy, a tendency that seems to 
be ignored in the EF! movement. Granted 
there may be no excuse for ignorance, in- 
difference, sloth, and parochialism, and 
certainly not hostility or fraud, problems 
exacerbated by the FS’s monolithic prop- 
ortions, but we are all subject to such pit- 
falls for reasons of self-interest, which in- 
clude maintaining our worldviews. This 
seems particularly true when times get 
more complex, confusing, and desperate 
as is happening daily. 

I’m no apologist for the FS (in fact I 
volunteered with them one summer and 
quickly discovered I didn’t want to be a 
part of that organization); it needs drastic 
restructuring and redirection (a la Howie 
Wolke!), but you ought to treat others as 
you would hope to be treated yourself, 
not made out to be a villain when you’re 
just doing your job as you see it. You and 
I know, for instance, it is not villainous 
to spike an 800-year-old Doug fir in immi- 
nent danger of extinction. 

So what to do? I don’t think there’s any 
changing the radical EF! mystique in the 
short-term, but with a bit less righteous- 
ness and greater acknowledgement of 
human concerns, people’s perception of 
radical might change - “’the Forest Ser- 
vice must be stopped’ and the EF! Na- 
tional Forest Biocentric Management 
Plan implemented.” 

-Kelly Brennan, Chatham, PA 

Dear Miss Ann Thropy and EF! 

No one can deny the serious threat that 
overpopulation poses to planetary survi- 
val. Embracing AIDS as a cure for human 
overpopulation, however, or simplistically 
stating that Gaia is utilizing AIDS in self 
defense, can have serious philosophical 
and political ramifications for EF! 

I recommend reading Robert Lederer’s 
articles on AIDS in Covert Action #28 
and 29 (summer 1987 and winter 1988, 
Covert Action Information Bulletin, POB 
50272, Washington, DC 20004). In great 
detail and with extensive documentation, 
Lederer examines six theories of AIDS 
origin, most of which have been either 
ignored or suppressed by the media. 
Pointing out strengths and weaknesses in 
each theory, Lederer analyzes the “stan- 
dard” HIV theory, as well as genetically- 
engineered HIV, dioxin connections, 
maguari and dengue viruses, African 
Swine Fever Virus, and a multiple factor 
theory. 
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Scientists Dig Into Biodiversity 


by Reed F. Noss 

What is the current scientific under- 
standing of biodiversity? What do scientists 
recommend we do to protect biodiversity? 
What are scientists themselves doing to 
protect biodiversity? 

These are difficult questions, almost 
rhetorical, but I saw a chance to obtain 
some answers at the 39th Annual Meeting 
of the American Institute of Biological 
Sciences (AIBS), August 14-19 at the 
University of California at Davis. The 
theme of the entire conference this year 
was “Biological Diversity.” Thousands of 
scientists attended, representing some 16 
professional scientific societies, including 
the Association for Tropical Biology, the 
Botanical Society of America, the 
Ecological Society of America, and the 
Society for Conservation Biology. 

Rather than trying to answer directly 
the questions posed above, I will review 
a few major issues that emerged at the 
conference. These issues have to do with 
changing perspectives within biological 
science, about how natural areas function, 
about the objectives of conservation, and 
about the scientist’s role in conservation. 
DISTURBANCE IS GOOD? 

In the old days of ecology and resource 
management, natural disturbance had a 
bad name. The archaic and naive “balance 
of Nature” idea evolved into theories of 
community equilibria, which dominated 
ecological thought until very recently. In 
these theories, natural disturbance was 
seen as external to the system, as some- 
thing destructive that reset the successional 
clock. Disturbance was not seen to play 
a role in the internal workings of the har- 
monious, equilibrial system. All that has 
changed. Ecologists now recognize natural 
disturbances as integral to maintaining 
diversity in natural communities. (For a 
good summary of the modem view, see 
The Ecology of Natural Disturbance and 
Patch Dynamics, edited by S.T. A. Pickett 
and P.S. White, Academic Press; also see 
my accompanying article on old growth.) 

The most interesting symposium at this 
year’s AIBS conference, to me, was one 
entitled “Natural Disturbance and the 
Management of Wilderness Ecosystems.” 
Peter White, from the University of North 
Carolina, introduced the topic by discus- 
sing the paradox of natural change in 
lands that we seek to preserve, compli- 
cated now by anthropogenic habitat frag- 
mentation, extirpation of large predators, 
introduction of alien weeds (both plant 
and animal), wide-ranging pollutants, and 
climatic changes that affect even the most 
remote wilderness areas. Few areas are 
large enough to incorporate the natural 
disturbance regime and maintain stability 
of habitat patch proportions over time 
(millions of acres of essentially intact, un- 
fragmented habitat would be required for 
many ecosystem types). The less stable 
the patch dynamics, the greater the fluc- 
tuations in populations and therefore the 
greater the probability of extinction. 
Hands-on management of wilderness be- 
comes an unfortunate necessity to prevent 
biotic collapse. When reserve size is small 
relative to potential disturbances, more 
intense management will be necessary. 

Some disturbances cover vast areas, a 
prime example being the Mount St. He- 
lens blast that converted 350 square kilo- 
meters of coniferous forest into a series 
of disturbed habitats ranging from bare 
mud and ash to standing, dead trees. As 
noted in a talk by Peter Frenzen and Fred 
Swanson, with the US Forest Service, 
here was a splendid opportunity for scien- 
tists to study natural recovery after catas- 
trophic disturbance. Unfortunately, the 
politics of greed held sway over science, 
and preserve boundaries for the National 
Volcanic Monument were based partly on 
timber volume in disturbed habitats, so 
that salvage logging could occur in profit- 
able areas. Habitat modifications to re- 
duce damage to human property down- 
slope, including seeding of unstable sub- 
strates with alien grass species, and con- 
struction of sediment-control dams by the 
Army Corps of Engineers, guaranteed 
that scientists would not have a natural 
recovery to investigate. Studies of biotic 
response to the eruption do provide some 
lessons for conservation: corridors of nat- 
ural habitat leading to surrounding, satel- 
lite preserves should be established to 
provide escape routes from areas subject 
to large disturbances. 

A particularly timely talk was by Bill 


Romme, of Fort Lewis College, and Don 
DeSpain, of Yellowstone National Park, 
on fire management in Yellowstone. Major 
problems in reestablishing a natural fire 
regime in Yellowstone, after 100 years of 
fire suppression, have been habitat frag- 
mentation by roads and developments 
within the Park, and different fire policies 
(Smokey the Bear mentality) in the Na- 
tional Forests surrounding the Park. The 
fire history of the park area has been one 
of continual fluctuation in relative abun- 
dances of post-fire cover types since 1735. 
No type disappeared over this period, but 
neither was there a steady state in patch 
proportions over time, suggesting that 
the Park is indeed too small to incorporate 
a natural disturbance (fire) regime. 
Nevertheless, Yellowstone is one of the 
last areas in the temperate zone with any 
possibility of maintaining natural fires on 
a large scale. 

This summer’s fires in Yellowstone, 
which have the public so alarmed, are un- 
precedented this century and last, but 
have precedents in the 1700s. They are 
essentially “natural,” and will benefit 
wildlife such as Elk and Grizzly Bears, 
by creating a mosaic of early and late suc- 
cessional stages with abundant forage. 
Fire suppression, however, is having a 
negative impact on wildlife and the 
ecosystem in general. The Park Service 
has been pressured into suppressing fires 
to “protect” surrounding National 
Forests, as well as developments within 
the Park. According to DeSpain, forests 
are being bulldozed to keep fires away 
from the condos and rubber tomahawks 
at Grant Village. And although the natu- 
ral fires pose no threat to Grizzlies and 
other large mammals, individuals are get- 
ting trapped in the “burn-out rings” 
created by suppression backfires. Much 
of the blame for destructive fire suppres- 
sion tactics must be placed on the press, 
which has irresponsibly agitated the pub- 
lic by describing the Yellowstone fires as 
“devastation,” instead of taking the oppor- 
tunity to educate the public about the role 
of fire in natural ecosystems. 

A lesson from the talks on natural dis- 
turbance is that our management of the 
landscape should not impose novel distur- 
bances (or lack of disturbances!) on a biota 
that has evolved over millions of years, 
interacting with a particular regime of 
natural disturbance. To the extent possi- 
ble, we should mimic the natural distur- 
bance regime. As Doug Sprugel from the 
University of Washington put it, bureau- 
cratic rules must be made to conform to 
biological rules. But it would be “swim- 
ming against the tide,” in Sprugel’s 
words, to attempt to maintain a natural 
area just as it was described by the first 
white explorers, because disturbance re- 
gimes are themselves non-equilibrial and 
dynamic. Nothing in Nature is static. 
Maintaining natural processes (e.g., dis- 
turbance, recovery, hydrology, evolution, 
mountain-building), then, must take prec- 
edence over maintaining any particular 
pattern (e.g. , a particular species compos- 
ition or vegetation structure). 

IN AND OUT OF NATURE RE- 
SERVES 

One general concern among biologists, 
as expressed at this conference, is that 
existing areas reserved for conservation, 
and those likely to be set aside in the near 
future, are far from adequate to maintain 
biodiversity. As noted by Jim Brown of 
the University of New Mexico, most or- 
ganisms nowadays inhabit the 
“seminatural matrix” that is neither city, 
farm, nor wilderness, but rather multiple- 
use land showing varying degrees of 
naturalness. Worldwide, nature reserves 
of various types (national and state parks, 
wilderness areas, etc.) constitute less 
than 1% of the land area. Agricultural and 
urban areas claim another 12% or so. This 
leaves over 85% of the world’s land area 
as seminatural matrix that is being used 
by humans to harvest natural resources 
(i.e., grazing, timber, mining, hunting, 
fisheries). In the United States, these 
lands include both private property and 
government land managed by the Bureau 
of Land Management and the Forest Ser- 
vice. 

The problem is that biologists, both 
“basic” researchers and conservation spe- 
cialists, have tended to focus on “pristine” 
areas inside reserves, leaving the rest of 
the landscape to the planners, architects, 
developers, and others who care little 
about the distribution and status of nonhu- 


man organisms. The few biologists in en- 
vironmental regulatory agencies have lit- 
tle voice against their bosses, who are 
often civil engineers or real estate agents 
who couldn’t make it in private enterprise. 
The seminatural matrix, and most of its 
biological diversity, is falling through the 
cracks. The obvious solution to, this prob- 
lem , which I discussed in a talk, is to break 
down the barrier between conservation 
and land-use planning, and to approach 
the land as one entity. This means integ- 
rating conservation and development, but 
in such a way that biodiversity - the whole 
- always takes precedence, and that sen- 
sitive areas are thoroughly protected. 

There is nothing startlingly new in 
these ideas; Aldo Leopold worked most 
of his life trying to maintain “land health” 


heads instead of our emotions,” and to 
use sound scientific and economic criteria 
to allocate limited resources among alter- 
natives. Some species, Brown noted, may 
be ecologically redundant, so we can af- 
ford to lose them. Tom Lovejoy, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, found Brown’s 
implicit “triage” approach to be “offensive 
and dangerous,” however. Lovejoy em- 
phasized that we are ignorant as to what 
is or is not useful, and need to set our 
conservation targets high, regardless of 
cost. The more we ask for, the more we’ll 
get. American society, at least, has no 
shortage of money that could be applied 
to conservation (witness our defense and 
welfare budgets). 

Unfortunately, politics are affecting bio- 
logy more than the other way around. 
Speaking on reintroduction of iray 



both in and out of nature reserves. What 
is new, is that more biologists are begin- 
ning to approach the landscape in a holistic 
way. Unfortunately, purists in the sci- 
ences still regard “applied” research as 
intellectually inferior, thus discouraging 
many talented biologists from doing any- 
thing non-esoteric. Worse yet, when at- 
tempts are made to integrate conserva- 
tion and development, as in the United 
Nations’ Man in the Biosphere program, 
the latter always seems to come first. The 
IUCN (International Union for the Con- 
servation of Nature and Natural Re- 
sources) now advocates “sustainable de- 
velopment” over preservation of Nature 
for its own sake. Preservationists, how- 
ever, have also been at fault, by ignoring 
areas that do not appear “pristine,” by 
misunderstanding natural disturbance, 
and by failing to recognize the need for 
management (and restoration) in even the 
wildest areas. It’s time to face the real 
world: human influences are everywhere; 
we can no longer assume that wilderness 
is sacrosanct or separate from non-wilder- 
ness. The conservation of biodiversity de- 
mands that we deal with the whole Earth 
as one system. 

SCIENTISTS HAVE TO GET THEIR 
HANDS DIRTY 

The conservation of biodiversity also de- 
mands that scientists get their hands 
dirty (or bloody!). The ideal of sitting in 
an ivory tower, objectively testing hypoth - 
eses but never advocating anything, ism- 
compatible with conservation biology . The 
role of “opinion” in conservation biology, 
however, is currently a matter of great 
controversy. Some purists demand that 
scientists only supply the facts, and never 
recommend anything about how they may 
be applied. But in the political arena, or 
indeed any time a development is planned, 
all the special interests will be there sh- 
outing their opinions; the only true gen- 
eral interest - preservation of biodiversity 
- is often poorly represented. Ecological 
scientists, by virtue of their training and 
experience, might best represent biodi- 
versity; yet they too often hesitate to get 
involved, for fear of tainting their scien- 
tific credibility (a good discussion by Arne 
Naess about why scientists hesitate to get 
involved is in Conservation Biology: The 
Science of Scarcity and Diversity, edited 
by M.E. Soule, Sinauer Associates). 

Many talks at this conference de- 
monstrated that biologists finally are get- 
ting involved, and are making specific pol- 
icy recommendations. But there is still a 
tendency to want to appear reasonable, 
and not ask for too much. Jim Brown, for 
example, chided scientists to “use our 


Wolves, Jim Peek of the University of 
Idaho noted that at least three areas are 
biologically suitable right now: northwest 
Montana (where a natural recovery is al- 
ready under way, but jeopardized by con- 
trol efforts), central Idaho, and Yellow- 
stone National Park. In Montana and 
Idaho, the Elk hunter lobby may be strong 
enough to prevent reintroduction of 
wolves. Because wolves and hunters 
would be additive mortality factors for 
Elk, Elk harvest levels would have to be 
reduced to accommodate wolves. Hunters 
don’t like that idea. In Yellowstone, as 
readers of this journal know well, wolf 
reintroduction has been sabotaged by the 
welfare ranchers and their political 
cronies in the Wyoming Congressional 
delegation. 

These problems of politics superseding 
science can be solved only if many more 
scientists “plunge into the public policy 
debate,” noted J.P. Myers of the National 
Audubon Society. When asked by a 
member of the audience if the radical en- 
vironmental groups are hurting the credi- 
bility of legitimate conservation biolo- 
gists, Myers replied that a diversity of 
niches in the environmental movement is 
as important as the diversity of niches in 
Nature. Having the full environmental 
spectrum, including radicals, he said, en- 
hances the the collective effort. 

But are conservation biologists and 
other scientists doing enough to save the 
wilds, or does the whole biodiversity prob- 
lem represent just another opportunity 
for research money, publications, and te- 
nure? My impression is that most biolo- 
gists, in their hearts, are truly committed 
to the fight, but are too weak, or afraid 
for their careers, to step onto the danger- 
ous ground of radical advocacy. At a re- 
cent National Science Foundation (NSF) 
meeting on establishing research 
priorities in conservation biology, tropical 
ecologist Dan Janzen of the University of 
Pennsylvania was frustrated by the nar- 
row focus on research. Janzen suggested 
that, considering the crisis we’re in, scien- 
tists need to adopt a “warlike mentality.” 

As for what are the most “intellectually 
challenging” issues for research in conser- 
vation, an NSF preoccupation, Janzen re- 
plied that “the answer is easy: the most 
intellectually challenging issue in conser- 
vation biology is how to get the academic 
community to stop intelleetualizing con- 
servation biology to death and get out 
there and actually do something about it. ” 
Right on. 
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Third Bioregional Congress Joined 


THE GREENING OF 
AMERICA CONTINUED: 
NABC III 

The wild drumbeat and songs stopped, 
we broke the six day circle, and the special 
magic of this people and place ended with 
farewell hugs as the inhabitants of Turtle 
Island (North America) returned to their 
homes to implement what they had just 
created. With joy and hope, not tears, we 
parted, for we remained tied together by 
the biological strands that interlock our 
homesites and lives. That connectedness 
is the essence of bioregionalism. 

I came away from the August 21-26 1988 
North American Bioregional Conference 
III ('NABC3) feeling that a sacred act of 
Eaglestarr, a hosting indigenous person, 
caught the heart of week I had shared 
with 300 fantastic people, a couple of 
friendly goats, and several absolutely im- 
mense cedar trees. Through the kindness 
of the local indigenous people, many of 
NABC3’s meetings and presentations oc- 
curred in Eaglestarr’s traditional North- 
west Indian longhouse located on the con- 
ference site, the North Vancouver Out- 
door School near Squamish, British Co- 
lumbia. On opening night, as each presen- 
tation concluded, we enthusiastically 
applauded, only to face Eaglestarr’s plea 
that the clapping of hands scared away 
the good spirits within the building: “We 
must respect this sacred place. Refrain 
from applause.” 

It was one thing to appreciate the spirit 
of this suggestion, quite another to be- 
have appropriately. Although by consen- 
sus we substituted a silent raising and 
shaking of both hands,. to the end, our 
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Of great importance in all these 
theories is the possibility that chemical- 
biological warfare (CBW) by the US is 
involved. In a separate article, Lederer 
traces the history of CBW, medical exper- 
iments, and population control, and 
makes it clear that CIA involvement is 
at least a good possibility (a thought 
echoed by former CIA agent John 
Stockwell). Without embracing one spe- 
cific theory, Lederer points out that West- 
ern military, governmental, corporate, 
and medical institutions have played a 
major role in the origin and spread of 
AIDS. He states that “the AIDS epidemic 
has shown that western imperialism and 
western medicine, joined with age-old ra- 
cism, sexism, and anti-gay oppression, 
make a deadly combination indeed.” 

The question for EF! is: where do we 
draw the line and who are our allies? Is 
reduction of human population by any 
means - Nazi death camps, smallpox-in- 
fected blankets, germ warfare, or politi- 
cally caused mass starvation - something 
we want to embrace? EF! currently sells 
literature that states that Latin Amer- 
icans are “culturally, morally, and geneti- 
cally impoverished” ( Edward Abbey, "Im- 
migratloTTand Liberal Thboos7”T)w'X(/e 
at cTTimejPleaSe), giving at least' an ele.- 
meht oFffuth to accusationsof racism/fas- 
ci^. ft would be embarrassing, to say 
the least, to further such accusations by 
having praised AIDS should it later be 
proven to be just one more tool of US 
oppression. Putting our energy into en- 
vironmental education, birth control, and 
equitable land distribution for all people 
arid species might be a more positive 
approach. 

-Eric Holle, Colorado 

Editor’s note: Besides raising a good 
question, Eric brings up an important 
and unfortunate misconception that has 
brought EF! a lot of shit. In a variety of 
forums, Mbeyhasclearly stated that he’s 
t he victi m ofatyyo . His manuscript deiL 
scribed the current flooS~6f immigmnts 
f rom, south of the border as genetically 
impoverished people, fa dispassionate hut 
accuraletefmtEdisuits the majority of 
U.S. immigrants from any part of the 
world. 

Of course, some people will never be- 
lieve anything Abbey says, and probably 
most folks would not accept him as their 
unqualified representative. The same 
goes for the Earth First! Journal. The 
Journal presents a diversity of opinions 
coming from many different voices, some 
quite provocative. It does not present any- 
one’s adopted policies or approved 
platitudes; thumb through a copy of 
Sierra to see what that looks like. -Dale 
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deeply ingrained clapping habit still had 
some of us occasionally applauding and 
then feeling guilty. 

To me, the applause tension conveys the 
essence of NABC3, the purpose of which 
was to bring together Greens and Biore- 
gionalists to discuss governance, 
ecofeminism, education, spirituality, 
economics, health, waste, communities, 
water, communications, forests, racism, 
and other aspects of modem life. As 
exemplified by the withholding of 
applause, the conference sought to imple- 
ment past and present guidelines, and 
thereby enjoyed benefits, for our rapport 
with the indigenous people was most 
rewarding. 

Far more impressive than our 
thousands of words (reported in the exces- 
sively professional, five computer com- 
posed, laser printed daily papers) was the 
spirit, good will, and joy of community 
and Earth that these words conveyed. 
NABC3 united me with people designing 
a social utopia that is succeeding because 
it is not at odds with its planet. 

The Congress evoked education of the 
highest order for, as the Education Com- 
mittee reported, “Bio-regional Education 
proceeds from the premise that Earth is 
a community of entities that form a living 
organism of which we are part. . . it nur- 
tures and validates affinity between the 
individual and planet through sensory, 
emotional, spiritual and intellectual chan- 
nels, recognizing that the domination of 
people and the domination of nature have 
a common root.” NABC3 actualized this 
kind of education continuously, as 
exemplified by: 

-consensus required for all decisions 
made, such that before moving to other 
subjects, all had to understand and integ- 
rate the considerations of those with dif- 
ferent outlooks; 

-persons meditatively and magically tak- 
ing on the roles of members of the plant 
and animal kingdoms and indicating at 
meetings when they felt other species’ in- 
terests were misrepresented or ignored; 
-funding and space provided to minorities 
so that the forum could integrate their 
interests (every other speaker had to be 
a women, and minority groups, including 
other species, could interrupt the meet- 
ings at any time to have their voices heard) 
-Eaglestarr insisting that we all honor our 
elders by having them stand in the center 
of the circle while everybody sang them 
a drum song (Cross-cultural difficulties 
arose when nobody entered the center be- 
cause nobody wanted to be known as el- 
derly. It became so quiet you could almost 
hear the arteries hardening. Finally, 
somebody said, “Everybody over 55 goes 
in,” whereupon we did.); 

-sponsoring All Species education 
wherein children became costumed rep- 
resentations and spirits of animals that 
they studied... 

The list is endless, and since on all levels 
provisions were made for representation 
of Nature’s workings, Earth was first. Par- 
ticipating in the Congress process taught 
us about how Nature works, for NABC3 
successfully emulated Nature’s peace. 

The work at hand was to produce writ- 
ten guidelines to help make the ideal con- 
ference relationships possible globally, a 
difficult task at best, for words never fully 
capture or convey experiences. Dedicated 
bickering over shades of meaning led to 
understanding, making the guidelines 
well worth reading. (For $7 a copy, Seth 
Zuckerman, POB 159, Petrolla, CA 95558 
will send NABC3 proceedings to you by 
February.) They address global and per- 
sonal conflicts and offer solutions. 

Perhaps that which underlies our major 
personal and global problems is best 
exemplified by writing the word ’green’ 
in red ink. What, then, does it signal, 
green or red? Our senses tell us red, our 
intellect tells us green, and in confusion, 
we act accordingly. To help resolve the 
catastrophes of modem life, in words, feel- 
ings and actions the North American Bio- 
regional Congress is slowly but surely 
writing the word ’green’ in green ink. Fu- 



ture generations will give them a well de- 
served round of applause, but then again, 
they might instead joyfully raise their 
hands in the air and shake them. 

-Michael Cohen, director of Audubon 
Society Expedition Institute 

A 2nd LOOK AT THE 3rd 
NABC 

The third North American Bioregional 
Congress convened August 21-26 in Ish 
River country, a vast watery bioregion on 
the sunset side of the Turtle, comprising 
large parts of what used to be called 
Washington state and British Columbia. 
It is a land of many rivers - Skokomish, 
Skykomish, Stillaguamish, Cheakamish, 
Chemainish, Nimpkish - Ish rivers all, 
and all flowing down to a great inland sea, 
summer home of the large Orca dynasties 
and the .wild totem salmon who surge up 
the rivers in waves during the spawning 
season. Cedar and Doug-fir stretched 
their limbs over this strange confluence 
of humans arriving from all directions to 
share knowledge of their respective 
places - knowledge expressed in stories 
and songs, drumming and dances, and in 
wild improvisational theater. Knowledge 
embodied, as well, in diverse applications 
of scientific savvy on a scale appropriate 
to the intimate needs of particular places 

- including innovative methods of map- 
making, calendar making, habitat restora- 
tion, salmon reintroduction, permacul- 
ture, etc. Here, too, in this region sacred 
to the Lummi, Nootka, Kwakiutl, Salish, 
and other nations, indigenous spokes- 
people joined the congress for the dura- 
tion, offering knowledge and advice from 
the land, trading ideas, and providing a 
link to ancestral methods of political pro- 
cess and decision making better matched 
to the mood of this continent than tech- 
niques imported from Europe. A Haida 
elder journeyed south from the “Queen 
Charlotte Islands” to address the con- 
gress, and a Swampy Cree singer from 
Manitoba shared visions and conducted 
sweatlodge ceremonies to cleanse par- 
ticipants of their overcivilized habits, fre- 
eing our wild mind for the careful work 
of the week. The ancestral chief of the 
Skokomish people offered knowledge of 
the native longhouse, built around five cir- 
cles, in which we gathered each evening, 
as well as of the land on which the con- 
gress was held - a land now crossed by 
crackling power lines and stressed by the 
massive pulp-mill downriver (facts which 
at first frustrated many participants, ar- 
riving from more populous bioregions, 
who had hoped to find themselves lost in 
the wilderness). 

- The week was, in fact, a time of creative 
friction and the blending of alternate 
worlds: native modes of ceremony collided 
and then jived with wiccan and pagan 
ceremonial, while late each night, drum- 
mers and drums gathered around open 
fires in the longhouse and set the walls 
pulsing, blending Amerindian, Afro- 
Caribbean, and Latin American rhythms 
in magic, Earth-rumbling syncopation. 
Unable to resist, sleepers climbed out of 

. sleeping bags and stumbled barefoot into 
the longhouse to join the dancing. 

Bioregionalism is about slipping be- 
neath the exclusively human logic that 
civilization continually imposes upon the 
land, in order to catch sight of another, 
older logic at work in the world, logic that 
includes the flight of crows and the tunnel- 
ing of earthworms no less than the fumbl- 
ing habits of humankind. It is about drop- 
ping underneath the nation-state struc- 
ture - underneath the artificial bound- 
aries on the map - in order to glimpse 
the actual boundaries already there in the 
land itself. The bioregional animal knows 
that sooner or later our political and 
economic social structures must begin to 
borrow their shape and character from the 
contours and textures of the land - the 
centralized human monoculture giving 
way to diverse vernacular cultures, them- 
selves expressive of the wild diversity of 
Earth’s ecosystems. This could only take 
place through a process which some call 
“reinhabitation“: through becoming a stu- 
dent of the actual place one inhabits, 
learning the character of its specific geo- 
logy and soils, tasting the particular 
plants that grow in those soils and letting 
the smell of the local flowers influence 
one’s thinking. Listening, too, to the vari- 
ous voices that haunt those plants and 
stones - voices of birds and mammals and 
insects (the local cricketsong beginning to 


lend its pulse to the rhythm of our own 
speaking). Feeling the way the wind whis- 
pers through these particular trees. Trac- 
ing the sinuous signatures of the local 
snakes. “I’ve come here,” said one par- 
ticipant at the congress, “to learn how to 
think like a place.” 

The congress was a time in which move- 
ment luminaries and activists gathered 
not, for once, to lead or instruct, but 
rather to just be themselves, and to dwell 
in community. But this was not, of course, 
a merely human community. Many who 
came from afar brought news of other 
species, and some came expressly as emis- 
saries from these other intelligences, or 
rather as intermediaries between the 
human and non-human realms of intelli- 
gence. Numerous members of the “All 
Species Project,” a theatrical conspiracy 
now infiltrating public schools in Santa 
Fe, New York City, Vancouver, Greenville 
(North Carolina) and elsewhere, arrived 
from these outposts to pool ideas to infect 
other bioregions with their contagious no- 
tions, and to enact spontaneous “happen- 
ings” complete with mad stilt-walking 
forest spirits, graceful flying cranes (with 
30 foot wing-spans), massive lumbering 
buffalo, and other human-humbling 
apparitions. 

The attentiveness to other species was 
particularly evident during the formal 
“congressing,” toward the end of the 
week, when the whole group gathered to 
consider proposals regarding the strategy 
and future of the bioregional movement 
on Turtle Island (proposals prepared by 
various committees, such as those on 
“water and watersheds,” “ecofeminism,” 
“greening the cities,” etc.) and to make 
decisions regarding these proposals by 
full consensus of the assembled particip- 
ants. Throughout these long periods of 
decision making, four individuals rep- 
resented the perspectives of non-human 
species - one for the four-legged and 
crawling beings, one for the winged 
species of the air, another for those who 
swim in the waters, and yet another for 
the myriad rooted beings of this conti- 
nent. Several of these intermediaries had 
prepared for months beforehand - com- 
ing, through both study and empathy, to 
begin to identify with other species, at 
least to the point of being able to keep 
faith with these other modes of awareness 
while still listening (with one ear) to the 
seemingly abstract and often madden- 
ingly indirect proposals of human biore- 
gionalists. 

Standing, or crouching, in each of the 
four directions, these individuals acted as 
potent witnesses, and sometimes spoke 

- or growled - when the needs of their 
fellow species were violated. At one 
strong moment, a woman speaking 
eloquently for octopus (and the other fluid r j 
beings) angrily interrupted a compromis- 
ing proposal by the water committee, 
startling the assembled circle into momen- 
tary silence, and moving us all toward 
deeper mindfulness. 

The gathering culminated with a rollick- 
ing masquerade dance, the “all species 
ball,” under the full moon on the last 
night, to the pounding future-primitive 
rhythms of “Mama Coyote and the Boys” 

- an eight-piece band composed of eco- 
musicians and poets from the confluence 
of the Bridge and Yalakom Rivers in north- 
ern Ish nation. Bears danced with moths, 
river otters strutted with strange birds, 
and naked nature-sprites flirted with the 
trees. A few hours before dawn, the drum- 
ming moved off the stage and onto the 
field, and a full moon ritual began to cir- 
cle, chanting. In quiet response, the moon 
slowly, silently slipped into partial ec- 
lipse . . . then gradually returned to its full 
glow. 

Ultimately, a radical ecology - whether 
it calls itself “deep ecology” or “social ecol- 
ogy” - is about, literally, returning to our 
senses, and to the sensuous world that 
immediately surrounds us - a world all 
but hidden behind the abstractions and 
calculations of technological civilization. 
While Earth First! does the urgent work 
of resistance, tossing monkey wrenches 
into the gears of the industrial jugger- 
naut, bioregionalists are beginning to 
work out, slowly and by an often bumbling 
process of trial and error, the ways we 
might begin to live once the megamachine 
grinds to a halt. 

David Abram, a sleight-of-hand-magi- 
cian, will begin in 1989 as an Instructor 
of Natural Philosophy at Pitzer College, 
in Claremont, CA. 
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WOLF ACTION 
ALERT 

BACKGROUND: Last January, a wave 
of protests from the United States and 
Canada brought international pressure on 
the British Columbia Ministry of Environ- 
ment in opposition to the killing of wolves 
in the Muskwa Valley of northern BC. In 
February, as ecodefenders converged in 
the frozen North to oppose the kill, over 
500 activists, including 200 Earth 
Firstlers, stormed Canadian consulates, 
BC tourism offices, and the steps of the 
Parliament in Ottawa, to oppose BC’s wolf 
killing policies. Upon being blocked by a 
court ruling from proceeding with the 
Muskwa kill, the Ministry vowed to re- 
sume the slaughter next winter. 

PLANS FOR THIS WINTER: As plan- 
ning by the Earth First! Wolf Action Net- 
work and Friends of the Wolf progresses, 
it looks the battle for British Columbia 
Gray Wolves this winter will occur on two 
fronts. Although the Ministry of Environ- 
ment was legally blocked last winter from 
the Omineca Peace aerial kill in the 
Muskwa and Kechika Valleys, Environ- 
ment Minister Strachan vowed to find a 
way to override the permit invalidation 
decision (see Eostar 88). In a recent con- 
servation with Environment Ministry’s 
carnivore coordinator, Wolf Action Net- 
work coordinator Tom Skeele was told 
that the legislation permitting the kill has 
been “tidied up,” and that a new govern- 
ment technical report has again given 
ecological justification for the hunt. Thus 
it seems that the only stumbling block to 
this year’s Muskwa hunt is public opinion. 
Wolf defenders will be prepared to inter- 
vene in this area. Activists will also be 
prepared to intervene in the Quesnel 
Highlands of central BC, where wolf kill- 
ing is also scheduled. 

Friends of the Wolf and the EF! Wolf 
Action Network are calling upon activists 
to join in a week of outrage, beginning 
January 9, against the BC wolf kill pro- 
grams, and to hold public demonstrations 
and continue letter writing throughout 
the coming months. Appropriate targets 
are BC tourism offices, Canadian consu- 
lates, Air Canada travel outlets, and 
Canadian product importers such as beer 
distributors. EF! Wolf Action Network 
coordinator Tom Skeele will report on 
winter plans in our Yule issue (see also 
August 88 issue). Contact the Network 
(address in Directory) if you wish to join 
the team preparing to intervene in BC, 
or otherwise assist the effort. Meanwhile, 
wolf proponents should call the toll-free 
BC tourism number, 1-800-663-6000, and 
explain that you and your family and 
friends will boycott BC tourism until the 
wolf killing is stopped. 

SUMMER 89 PLANS: In addition to 
its involvement this winter in wolf cam- 
paigns on mainland British Columbia, 
Friends of the Wolf is planning a campaign 
to begin next summer, on the northern 
rim of Vancouver Island, BC. Though we 
announced this campaign for last summer, 
only four persons responded to the call 
for renewed action, so it was necessary 
to delay the effort until 1989. 

The facts are simple. Gray Wolves on 
the island are target of a year-round trap- 
ping program, because they are falsely 
blamed for declines in populations of 


White-tailed Deer and Elk. The true 
cause of ungulate declines, is habitat de- 
struction and poaching, which is rampant 
on Vancouver Island and elsewhere in BC. 
The Ministry employs wolf control be- 
cause it is easier and cheaper to eliminate 
wolves than to eliminate poachers. The 
Ministry plans to aerially drop poison 1080 
baits if the trapping fails to achieve the 
quota of 80% elimination of wolves on the 
island. If 1080 is used, it will kill other 
predatory species such as Cougar and 
foxes and even small omnivores such as 
Raccoons. Therefore, monkeywrenching 
the traplines would only push the wolves, 
and other predators, out of the frying pan 
and into the fire. 

One hope for the wolves remains: an 
assault against the poachers. Both trap- 
ping and poaching occur year-round on the 
island. We aim to enter the region next 
summer in the midst of a boycott cam- 
paign, and to draw attention to the poach- 
ing problem by confronting these killers. 

Further announcements about the sum- 
mer 89 campaign will be made after the 
winter campaigns. Cost will be $200 per 
person to cover expenses. Contact 
Friends of the Wolf USNW, 3517 1/2 FYe- 
mont N #7, Seattle, WA 98103, if you wish 
to join or to donate equipment or for in- 
formation. Or call 604-688-SEAL in BC. 

TWO ALASKANS PROTEST 
WOLF HUNT 

On September 26, Wolf Hunter Hunter 
and his companion, Coda, a 66% Timber 
Wolf hybrid, held a Howl of Protest on 
the Alcan Highway at the Canadian bor- 
der, in support of the International Day 
of Howls Against the Killing. Tourists 
heading into Canada became aware of the 
plight of the Gray Wolves in Canada and 
the efforts of Earth First! to stop the 
killing. 

Wolf Hunter Hunter and Coda drove 
from Valdez, the sphincter of the Trans- 
Alaska Pipeline, through Wrangell-St. 
Elias National Park to the Alcan on the 
eastern border of Alaska. South-central 
Alaska is one of the wildest areas of North 
America, but is threatened by new de- 
velopment courtesy of Alyeska Pipeline 
and the US Defense Department. 

The morning of the 26th, the two 
friends moved through the spruce forests 
at the border into position to unfurl ban- 
ners. Before the protest could begin, a 
US border patrol official pulled up and 
asked them to move to another location. 
“We don’t allow signs on US government 
property.” They moved the demonstration 
to the parking area. 

Most surprising of those who stopped 
to chat were Jeff Turner and his wife Sue 
of British Columbia. They have been 
traveling throughout BC, Yukon Territory 
and Alaska filming wolves for a program 
on CBC called “The Nature of Things.” 
They were documenting the wolf control 
efforts in these three areas and showing 
what wolves in the wild are really like. 
They had been unaware of EF!’s efforts 
to stop the carnage in BC, but after dis- 
cussion with Hunter Hunter and Coda, 
they filmed the two on the protest line. 

Jeff said there is a growing awareness 
of the killing in Canada and a growing 
protest from Canadian citizens. But he 
added that environmental groups from 
the US are the only active opposition to 
official BC policy. He was amply supplied 


with information and addresses from 
Earth First! and the Wolf Action Network 
and returned to BC an EF! supporter. 

The protesters left the Canadian border 
with a final howl, satisfied that a blow 
had been struck to protect Coda’s sisters 
and brothers in the wild. They returned 
to Valdez to continue to fight the pipeline 
threatening to strangle the Alaskan 
wilderness. 

EF! DECLARES NEW 
RANGE WAR 

Most of the arid lowlands of the West 
are managed by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, which controls over 340 million 
acres, and which is under the thumb of 
the livestock industry. Cattle and sheep 
have reduced biological diversity more 
than any other agent in the American 
West and (barring agriculture) in the 
world. They trample streams into 
mudholes, compact soils, and devour na- 
tive vegetation. Almost all indigenous her- 
bivores suffer as a result. And to prevent 
natural mechanisms from restoring the 
balance, ranchers wage war on all carni- 
vores. 

If we can get livestock off BLM land, 
as well as Forest Service and other public 
land, we will have set the stage for the 
recovery of vast wildernesses. With cattle 
and sheep off the public domain, soils and 
watercourses can begin to recover. Native 
grasses, forbs, and trees will follow. Elk, 
Bison, Bighorn Sheep, Desert Tortoise 
and Pronghorn populations will rebound 
in turn. And it is not unlikely that within 
five years of the end of public grazing, 
Jaguars will be reintroduced to the South- 
west and Gray Wolves and Grizzly Bears 
to many Western states. Strong public 
support for predator reintroduction is cur- 
rently thwarted by one tiny minority - 
public lands ranchers. 

With that in mind and heart, Earth 
First! will kick off a new range war in 
1989 - Earth First! against the welfare 
ranchers. Every January, ranchers from 
throughout the country show off their 
cows at the Denver Stock Show, billed as 
the largest display of cows in the world. 
This January, EF! will be there too, with 
a major action on the 14th. Activists from 
throughout Turtle Island are invited. 
Floor space is available for your stay [not 
at the show, of course]. 

We will use the stock show as a forum 
to inform the public about the devastation 
wrought by livestock. But that will only 
be the beginning. Everyone in the West 
can follow with actions against the BLM 
and FS. We’ll make predator reintroduc- 
tion an issue at the same time, to impress 
on the public how related the two issues 
are. 

So far, Oklahoma Representative Mike 
Synar has been the most visible Congres- 
sional critic of public lands grazing, but 
he has only tried to eliminate the welfare 
aspect of it by raising grazing fees. We 
will pressure Western members of Con- 


gress not indentured to livestock interests 
(there are a few) to introduce legislation 
freeing public land of private vermin. But 
while we want the force of law behind 
protection of the land, the legislative 
route will not, of course, supplant other 
efforts. It is rumored that here in Col- 
orado, Arapaho and Cheyenne spirits wan- 
der at night, avenging the Buffalo and 
the extinct Plains Wolf with fence cutters 
and bows and arrows. 

For information on joining the January 
action or to get a packet of materials for 
doing your own actions contact Colorado 
EF!, Box 1166, Boulder, CO 80306. For 
suggestions on night work, reread the 
anti-grazing chapter of E codefense. 

-Michael Robinson, Boulder, CO 

SAPPHIRE SIX SUIT 
APPROACHES DECISION 

As you may remember, six EF! protes- 
ters were sued last year by a logging com- 
pany as a result of their action in the North 
Kalmiopsis area of Oregon’s Siskiyou Na- 
tional Forest. Michele Miller, Karen Wood, 
Kamala Redd, Kelpie Wilson, James 
Jackson and Val Wade locked themselves 
to the yarder of Huffman & Wright log- 
ging company in the Sapphire timber sale. 
In addition to their sentences of 15-20 day 
jail terms, 10-15 day suspended jail terms, 
$1800 in restitution, $250-350 in fines and 
$150-250 in suspended fines, the logging 
company brought a civil suit against the 
“Sapphire Six” for $57,818, claiming dam- 
ages due to trespass. $50,000 was in “puni- 
tive” damages (to teach us a lesson, I sup- 
pose), and $7818 was in “compensatory” 
damages, in addition to the $1100 in re- 
stitution that had already been levied (the 
remaining $700 restitution goes to Coos 
County for their “rescue team” that 
brought Val down from the yarder tower). 

Over the past year, the case has been 
fought by David Atkin, David has been 
in the forefront of timber sale appeals here 
in Oregon, and is a co-initiator of the Sis- 
kiyou National Park proposal. He has 
based our defense on our freedoms to pet- 
ition our government and of speech, argu- 
ing that our actions are not subject to a 
claim for punitive damages because they 
are constitutionally protected. He re- 
cently filed a motion arguing that their 
entire claim is invalid, since it is based 
on a claim of trespass, and we were on 
public land (National Forest). To date, 
David has filed 12 motions in the case, 
taken 15 depositions and argued 3 motions 
in front of the judge. The next big hearing 
is on October 21, and the trial is scheduled 
for November 1. We have filed a coun- 
terclaim against the company and some 
of the individual workers for assault, as 
rocks, hardhats, and rape threats were 
thrown at us, and one worker grabbed 
James and tried to haul him down off the 
yarder. 

The case was initially moved out of 
Curry County to Douglas County because 
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of prejudice. However, Douglas County 
Judge Kolberg has passed the case back 
to Curry County Judge Downer; the trial 
will still be in Douglas County and we 
will have a Douglas County jury. We 
speculate that the reason for this move 
is that the Douglas County judge does 
not want to face the political consequences 
of ruling against Huffman & Wright. 
Judge Kolberg had previously advised the 
attorney for Huffman & Wright that their 
case for punitive damages was very weak 
in light of the Oregon Constitution and 
case precedent. However, Huffman & 
Wright is a very big company in Douglas 
County and evidently was pressuring the 
judge, as shown by Kolberg’s statements 
at a subsequent hearing, where he argued 
with David that, although non-violent 
civil disobedience would be protected 
from punitive damages, our actions 
seemed “pretty violent” to him, what with 
jumping up on that yarder and locking 
ourselves to it and all. So David thinks 
that the change of judge will be fine; 
Judge Downer won’t have quite the polit- 
ical backlash from his ruling. 

As you can see, this case has become 
complex. Both sides have moved for a sum- 
mary judgment, which will be heard on 
October 21 in Gold Beach. David has 
fought long and hard, with little help. A 
University of Oregon law student, Becky 
Hiers, donated research time to the case 
(thanks, Becky!), but her studies have 
caught up with her. I have helped David 
as much as possible, but spent most of 
the summer doing media work for the Kal- 
miopsis campaign. An incredible amount 
of love and energy has gone into this case, 
and we hope to see it pay off in a decision 
that will prevent such a bullshit case from 
being brought against other CD activists. 

Although David is charging us only for 
his expenses plus overhead ($30 per hour), 
the bill has topped $5000 already. The plea 
for funds in the Journal in March brought 
us $150; thanks to all who donated! Chico 
EF! has donated T-shirts to Southern 
Willamette EF! to sell. I have put in a 
lot of hours at David’s office on a work 
trade arrangement. All these efforts have 
helped, but we urgently need to get David 
more cash to help keep him in business! 
Although we are asking for attorney fees, 
there is no guarantee we will get them 
even if we win on the question of puni- 
tives, and David doesn’t think that we will 
“prevail” (win more money from the jury 
than Huffman & Wright) on the compen- 
satory claim v. our counterclaim. (In order 
to get attorney fees, you have to prevail 
in the case.) Civil suits such as this one 
have had a significant “chilling effect” on 
people here, keeping them from actively 
protesting old growth destruction. We 
need to fight this case to stop this trend. 

Please send what you can to: Sapphire 
Six Legal Fund, c/o Southern Willamette 
EF!, POB 3499, Eugene, OR 97403. Make 
checks out to Earth First!, or, for a tax 
deduction, to Friends of Cathedral Forest 
(earmarked “Litigation Firnd”). For more 
information, write to me at that address, 
or call me at 503-726-4738. 

-Karen Wood 
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URANIUM MINING UPDATE 

Uranium mining in the Grand Canyon 
watershed continues to spread insidi- 
ously. New mines are under construction 
on the North Rim. The Hermit is well 
under way, as is a mine at a site called 
Arizona North. The North Rim also faces 
possible mills. What makes the problem 
difficult for activists to combat is the 
North Rim’s remoteness. At present, 
there are no activists, to my knowledge, 
spending time on the North Rim. 

On the South Rim, Energy Fuels Nucle- 
ar’s Canyon Mine is near completion, with 
only the shaft itself yet to be finished. 
The facility includes spotlights every 100 
yards around the mine fence, facing out- 
ward. The Havasupi continue their law- 
suit to stop the mine, but their appeal to 
the FYeddies was denied. The Havasupi 
have been under pressure from military- 
like activity by the Feds as well as bribes 
from EFN designed to turn the youth of 
the tribe away from their traditions. Na- 
tive Americans held a conference near the 
Canyon Mine site in September. This may 
signal a beginning of unified tribal oppo- 
sition to the mines. Nonetheless, the Can- 
yon needs the efforts of EF! activists 
more than ever. 

-Roger Featherstone 

RUSSELL WINS UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA vs 
GEORGE H RUSSELL 

A ruling from United States District 
Judge Lynn N. Hughes on Criminal Case 
N. 87-267, UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA vs GEORGE H. RUSSELL 
will have far reaching effects in helping 
to protect citizens from assault and false 
arrest for exercising their Constitutional 
rights. 

On August 30, 1987, George Russell, 
Lone Star Chapter Sierra Club Forest 
Practices Chair, was assaulted and ar- 
rested by US Forest Service law enforce- 
ment personnel for talking to the media 
and handing out press releases exposing 
the truth about the napaiming of the Four 
Notch proposed Wilderness Area in Sam 
Houston National Forest near Huntsville, 
Texas. The assailant, Billy Ball, a Forest 
Service special agent, had acted in a vio- 
lent manner toward Russell in the past. 
Ball had a history of abusive behavior in- 
cluding causing permanent injury to 
James Jackson of Texas Earth First! by 
ordering him to be chopped out of a tree 
in which he was resting during an action 
to stop the destruction of Four Notch. As 
Russell was concerned for his personal 
safety and Ball carried a loaded .357, he 
was careful to comply with the law. 

Russell had been a constant thorn in 
the side of the Forest Service for over a 
decade, exposing FS dirty tricks and out- 
law activities which included systematic 
destruction of habitat of the Red-coc- 
kaded Woodpecker (an Endangered 
Species), the crushing of one of North 
America’s richest old hardwood/pine 
forests, eradication of champion trees and 
rare plant communities, and finally the 
plan to napalm 2600 acres of forest in the 
biological crossroads of North America. 

As Russell knew he was not guilty of 
the charge of “Interfering with a Road- 
way,” he was confident that his court ap- 


pearance before Hon. H. Lingo Platter, 
US Magistrate, would only be an incon- 
venience. Little did he know that Billy 
Ball would lie to the judge and that the 
evidence conclusively proving Russell’s in- 
nocence, a FS videotape, would be with- 
held for over seven months. Platter’s ver- 
dict of “guilty” shocked Russell and his 
attorney Dale Duff, but they vowed to 
fight to the bitter end - even to the Su- 
preme Court if necessary. 

Ironically, it was US District Judge 
Lynn Hughes who was selected to hear 
the appeal. Hughes was the judge who, 
the year before, ruled against the Texas 
Attorney General and allowed the FS to 
proceed with the crushing and napaiming 
of the Four Notch proposed Wilderness. 
This legal setback, like so many others, 
had been due to the toothless nature of 
the laws allegedly designed to protect our 
public lands from wholesale clearcutting 
and other irresponsible forest practices - 
not because of any judicial bias. Russell 
was in fact happy that Hughes was 
selected to hear the case as Hughes had 
a reputation for being a defender of the 
Constitution and a man of intellect. 

Regarding his case, Russell stated: 
“Anytime, anywhere a citizen is harassed, 
threatened, intimidated, arrested or suf- 
fers other abuse at the hands of the Forest 
Service, a Federal Agency gone berserk, 
that citizen has an obligation to expose 
those abuses. It is the FS which is operat- 
ing as an outlaw at the expense of the 
taxpayer and the future of our natural 
heritage. 

“Had the FS succeeded in their plot to 
have me convicted for a crime I didn’t 
commit, then I feel certain that they 
would have immediately launched a 
nationwide campaign of silencing, 
through false arrest, hundreds of citizens 
engaged in the fight to reform the Forest 
Service.” 

Endangered Woodpecker 
Wins Some Protection 

The Red-Cockaded Woodpecker of 
eastern Texas recently won some protec- 
tion from Forest Service abuses in a US 
District Court decision. Judge Robert 
Parker issued a permanent injunction ban- 
ning clearcutting and even-aged manage- 
ment within 3/4 mile of colonies of the 
Endangered birds in the four National 
Forests in Texas. The ban covers about 
200,000 acres, or about a third of the af- 
fected forests. 

Local redneck loggers and logging-lov- 
ers reacted strongly to the decision, as 
shown by a statement of state Represen- 
tative Jim Chapman: “The real argument 
is not over the woodpecker, but is basically 
environmentalists disagreeing with clear- 
cutting. We’re talking about 500 woodpec- 
kers. They’re ugly, they don’t have a par- 
ticularly melodious song, and they per- 
form no useful service to either nature 
or man. Humankind and the biological 
order can get along just fine without this 
bird, but Parker has to under the law pro- 
tect the little bugger." 

EF! Warns Midwest 
Clearcutters 

The East Perry Lumber Co. of Mis- 
souri recently received a message, formed 
of letters clipped from newspaper head- 
lines, saying “Stay out of Cave Valley” and 
signed “Earth First!” The company holds 
a contract to clearcut about 100 acres of 
the southern Illinois Valley, an area long- 
recognized as a unique ecosystem. 

Cave Valley holds the last known breed- 
ing area in Illinois for the Swainson’s War- 
bler, a state-listed endangered species. It 
also harbors the federally Endangered In- 
diana Bat and several other Threatened 
or Endangered Species. When local en- 
vironmentalists complained about logging 
plans, the Forest Service delayed timber 
operations while doing an Environmental 
Assessment. Other concerns raised by 
“respectable” environmentalists include 
the poor regeneration of old clearcuts in 
the area and the costs for Forest Service 
road and bridge construction, totalling 
over $100,000, to serve a timber sale that 
will cost the logging company only 
$63,000. 

A sensitive local logger was quoted as 
saying, “Trees are just like com and 
beans . . . When they get mature, it’s time 
for them to come out.” 

Wobblies Fight for 
the Environment 

The Industrial Workers of the World 
(IWW) has taken a very visible role lately 
in environmental politics, dealing with 
both Greenpeace and Earth First! As re- 
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ported in the September issue of Indus- 
trial Worker, IWW organizers pulled to- 
gether Greenpeace phone bank workers 
in Seattle upset by changes in their work- 
ing conditions. Forced to use high-pres- 
sure telemarketing techniques and moni- 
tored by electronic surveillance, the work- 
ers started an IWW union organizing 
drive. Greenpeace responded by closing 
the phone bank and moving its operations 
to Boston. 

The Industrial Worker has also given 
extensive coverage to Earth First!, devot- 
ing their May issue to “Radical Environ- 
mentalism” and the connections between 
IWW and EF! (The IWW is, in many 
ways, the philosophical parent of EF!, and 
is the direct source for many of our tac- 
tics.) In the September issue, they take 
on the various rumor campaigns against 
EF!, those coming from both Left and 
Right, and give the best summary so far 
of the issue. 

Subscriptions to the monthly Indus- 
trial Worker cost $4 per year, and are avail- 
able from the IWW, 3435 N. Sheffield, 
Chicago, IL 60657. 

Destruction Begins for 
Laurel Creek Resort 

Work began in October for the 5,000 
acre mega-resort at Laurel Creek, West 
Virginia (see “Heads Up...” in last issue). 
This fall’s destruction will take the form 
of a golf course, with work on the huge 
ski area and other facilities to begin next 
spring. Becon Construction Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Bechtel, is doing the building. 

Several hundred acres needed for the 
development are owned by the Forest Ser- 
vice. Laurel Creek Development Corp. 
has discussed a land exchange with the 
FS, but has not yet made its formal pro- 
posal to the agency. 

FIRST EASTERN 
BIG WILDERNESS 
CONFERENCE 

On September 17 and 18, over 100 ac- 
tivists and observers from up and down 
the eastern bioregions gathered for an 
Earth First! style wilderness conference. 
Taking place at James Madison University 
in Harrisonburg, Virginia, and sponsored 
by Virginians for Wilderness and Katuah, 
the conference featured philosophical, sci- 
entific and poetic perspectives on wilder- 
ness with a deep ecology theme. 

The program started with moving read- 
ings by poet Gary Lawless of Maine Earth 
First!, and an evocation of the wilderness 
spirits by David Wheeler of Katuah jour- 
nal. They were followed by Jamie Sayen 
of PAW (Preserve Appalachian Wilder- 
ness) who called for the return of big 
wilderness along the Appalachian chain, 
as well as the rescue of millions of acres 
of private wildlands in northern New En- 
gland. Then David Wheeler and Gary 
Lawless returned to call upon us to recon- 
nect our spiritual relations with the land 
and its totem spirits - animals, plants, 
rocks and waters. 

Reed Noss initiated afternoon discus- 
sion with his talk on the ecological basis 
for wilderness protection and restoration. 
Saturday’s session ended with a stirring 
talk by Dave Foreman on the need to re- 
capture wilderness “green fire” in the 
East. 

Sunday’s session started with Barbara 
Dugelby riveting the audience with her 
box of tricks to save endangered species. 
This was amplified by Jasper Carlton of 
the EF! Biodiversity Project. Virginia 
EF!er Brenda Vest then gave us a neat 
example of grassroots success, describing 
efforts to save a rare wetland on Mill 
Mountain in the George Washington Na- 
tional Forest of Virginia from clearcut- 
ting. Brenda had the attending Freddies 
squirming! After Brenda’s workshop, this 
correspondent explained the need for in- 
tegrated ecological preserves in the Cen- 
tral Appalachians similar to those pro- 
-posed by Reed in past issues of EF! for 
Ohio and Florida. This theme was also 
taken up by Bob Zahner of Clemson Uni- 
versity’s Forestry Department. Professor 
Zahner also promoted the idea of a coal- 
ition of citizen groups to save biodiversity 
in the Southern Appalachians from the 
Freddies. (Too bad more foresters don’t 
attend Clemson.) 

Sunday afternoon included a talk by 
long time wilderness activist Ernie Dic- 
kerman and a diatribe in which Jasper 
delivered sledge hammer blows to “Homo 
shiticus” type federal ecosystem mis- 
managers. We also found time for a slide 
show on the Montana, Idaho National In- 
terest Land Preservation Act proposed by 
our western friends, as well as an expose 
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by Sea Shepherd activist Ben White of 
tuna industry dolphin slaughter. Dave 
Foreman then closed the conference with 
a call for EFIers and like-minded activists 
to amplify the ecological preserve concept 
with a new book in mind: a book present- 
ing EF! Wilderness proposals for all this 
country’s bioregions. 

This conference could not have taken 
place except for the assistance of the 
Earth First! Foundation. Special credit 
is also due to EF!er Jen Thomas who 
helped organize the conference; also my 
wife Betty for many assists. Finally we 
appreciate the efficiency of the JMU Spe- 
cial Events Office. 

Hopefully there will be other big wilder- 
ness gatherings in the East’s future, re- 
sulting in eventual establishment of 
wilderness preserves second to none. 

-Bob Mueller 


PROTESTERS TAKE TUNA 
BOYCOTT TO HEINZ 
STOCKHOLDERS 

In early October, 50 demonstrators 
from Earth Island, Earth First!, and 
Pennsylvania’s Mobilization for Animals 
descended on HJ Heinz annual stockhol- 
ders meeting and demanded Heinz stop 
buying tuna caught by killing dolphins. 
Heinz sells its tuna products under the 
Starkist and Breast O’Chicken labels, and 
markets tuna flavored cat foods such as 
9-Lives and Amore. 

At a press conference inside the Vista 
International Hotel in Pittsburgh, the site 
of the meeting, Carrie Stewart, of Earth 
Island Institute’s Dolphin Project, 
charged that Heinz, the largest tuna pro- 
cessor in the world, buys tuna from fish- 
ing vessels that catch tuna using the con- 
troversial technique known as “setting on 
dolphins” - a procedure that results in 
the slaughter of more than 100,000 dol- 
phins each year. “And all the killing is to 
catch 5% of the worldwide supply of tuna,” 
Stewart stated. 

Despite reports of Heinz’s increased 
stockholder dividends and $5.2 billion in 
annual sales, Heinz Chairman and CEO, 
Anthony O’Reilly, contended that he could 
not stop purchasing the tainted tuna be- 
cause it would just be sold to someone 
else. He said that the increased profits 
from netting the larger, more easily lo- 
cated tuna often associated with schools 
of dolphins are the reason for the continu- 
ing slaughter. 

Earth First !ers Lee Dessaux and Todd 
Patterson climbed to the top of two 60-foot 
flagpoles outside the hotel, while protes- 
ters marched below - some dressed as 
giant tuna cans and Heinz ketchup bot- 
tles. Police had to call in a fire department 
hook-and-ladder to get the two activists 
down. The entire event was widely co- 
vered by the media, including all three 
Pittsburgh TV stations, the daily 
Pittsburgh Post Gazette and Pittsburgh 
Press, and AP and UPI newswires. 

The protest came days before the US 
House and Senate were to vote on the 
reauthorization of the Marine Mammal 
Protection Act, the law that is supposed 
to protect the dolphins, but has been de- 
cimated during the Reagan-Bush terms. 

On other fronts, Earth First! and Earth 
Island co-sponsored an informational pic- 
ket line and guerilla theatre at the Restau- 
rant Association annual convention in San 
Francisco. A talking bottle of Heinz 
ketchup and a can of Starkist tuna handed 
out leaflets at the Heinz table until Heinz 
personnel realized their message was bad 
for business. Restaurateurs were amused 
and eagerly took leaflets. The Restaurant 


Association president, even invited Earth 
Island’s Carrie Stewart back to be inter- 
viewed for the national Restaurant 
magazine! Both Santa Cruz EF! and 
Davis EF! have met with some success 
in making their towns tuna-free zones. 
Several folks are working on tuna-free 
zones at their campuses. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Boycott tuna- 
killing companies! Activists are needed 
everywhere, especially in the belly of 
the corporate beasts in Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, San Francisco and 
San Diego, to protest dolphin killing 
and to promote the boycott. Call 213-590- 
7900 collect to ask Starkist why they 
are killing dolphins. Call CHICO SAN 
Co. toll free at 800-325-4566, and tell 
them they are on the boycott list until 
their parent company stops the killing. 
Heinz products to boycott include: Star- 


kist and Breast O’Chicken Tuna, 9- 
Lives, Amore, Recipe and Glamour Puss 
Pet Foods, Chico San Rice Cakes, Heinz 
Ketchup, Weight Watchers. For a free 
dolphin organizing kit, contact Earth 
Island Dolphin Project, 300 Broadway, 
Suite 28, San Francisco, CA 94133. Di- 
rect action contributions for the EF! 
dolphin action team can be mailed to 
Earth First! Direct Action Fund, Box 
83, Canyon, CA 94516. 

-Todd Steiner, director, Earth Island 
Dolphin Project 

Park Service Kills 
“Problem Bears” 

Nine Black Bears were killed this sum- 
mer in Sierra Nevada National Parks, 
seven in Yosemite NP and two in Sequoia 
NP. The bears were apparently driven by 
hunger down into human settlements, 
during this second successive year of 
drought. 

In a Yosemite Valley campground, seven 
cars were tom apart in one evening by 
hungry bears. In Sequoia National Park, 
one bear was killed after it crashed 
through the window of a guest cottage 
and took the pizza a visiting family was 
about to eat (ah, pizza in the wilderness!). 
(San Francisco Sunday Examiner & 
Chronicle) 

FS THWARTS NPS IN 
SIERRA 

In the sultry summer heat of Califor- 
nia’s Central Valley, one can easily over- 
look one of the world’s great mountain 
ranges looming to the east. In the frantic 
traffic of Fresno and Visalia the world is 
flat and life is composed of stoplights, un- 
bearable heat, and sales at the Fashion 
Fair Mall. The craggy peaks of the Sierra 
Nevada remain hidden beyond an ever 
thickening brown-yellow pall of California 
smog. 

But take highway 180 to the east, 
through the developer bulldozed orchards 
and past the pesticide soaked cotton fields 
and soon the road veers among the Sier- 
ran foothills. A little farther, beyond the 
drought tortured lowland oaks, a sign wel- 
comes you to the Sequoia National Forest, 
a presage of mountains ahead. 

The road winds higher through count- 
less chaparral chocked drainages until the 
first Ponderosa Pines and Incense Cedars 
stand on the sun cooked ridges. But after 
about 15 miles, when the forest becomes 
thick along the roadsides, a sign warns 
that you are leaving the Sequoia National 
Forest. A National Park Service entrance 
station squats below a Giant Sequoia: 
Kings Canyon National Park, an island in 
the Sierran empire of the US Forest Ser- 


vice, in the land of the world’s largest liv- 
ing things. 

Beyond the Park boundary the road be- 
comes rough, crumbled pavement mark- 
ing the passage of logging trucks that 
cross the Park’s roads from the surround- 
ing National Forest lands. In contrast, a 
few’ miles farther along, after the road 
reenters the Sequoia National Forest, it 
is smooth and well maintained again. 

The Sierra Nevada wrell south of Yose- 
mite is a patchwork of Forest Service and 
National Park Service lands that graphi- 
cally reflect a history of political rivalry 
and ambivalence between the two agen- 
cies dating back the late 1800s. In 1890, 
Congress designated one township of land 
surrounding the General Grant Tree grove 
as a National Park. At about the same 
time, a similarly small piece of land sur- 
rounding the Giant Forest became the 
seed of Sequoia National Park. Since that 
time, both Kings Canyon and Sequoia Na- 
tional Parks have grown incrementally 
and have been joined geographically and 
administratively. Together, Sequoia and 
Kings Canyon Parks (SEKI) consist of 
more than 500,000 acres, mostly high al- 
titude wilderness. 

Unfortunately, while the Park bound- 
aries include almost all of the high eleva- 
tion land east of the Grant Grove and 
Giant Forest areas, the middle elevations 
of the Sierra in and around Sequoia and 
Kings Canyon are a jurisdictional patch- 
work that favors the Forest Service. 

The mixing of FS and NPS lands con- 
fuses the more than 2 million people that 
visit these National Parks each year and 
makes law enforcement, land manage- 
ment, and public education difficult for 
the NPS. Park rangers constantly must 
explain to visitors the differences be- 
tween the Forest and Park Services. 
Every logging truck that passes through 
NPS lands, pulverizing the aging Park 
roads, causes weaves of questions about 
the mission of the NPS, since visitors as- 
sume the trucks come from deeper within 
the Parks. And while no hunting or off- 
road vehicle driving is allowed in the 
Parks, such “uses” are allowed on the 
large islands of FS land that divide the 
middle elevations of Sequoia and Kings 
Canyon and divide the lower sections of 
Kings Canyon NP. 

Not only are visitors confused by the 
jumbled political borders between the 
Parks and Forest, but animals such as 
Black Bears and Mountain Lions, which 
the NPS spends millions of dollars to pro- 
tect each year, are poached or hunted 
when they cross the arbitrary boundaries. 
In SEKI, professional and volunteer bear 
management experts work to keep the 
bears out of the campgrounds and in the 
wilds. Millions of dollars have been spent 
on bear-proofing trash cans, informing 
campers of the danger to bears caused 
by human foods, and dealing humanely 
with the bears that do become 
“campground bears. ” Yet a few miles from 
the heart of SEKI, the Forest Service 
campgrounds have open trash pits and no 
program for dealing with bears that stray 
there from the Parks. In the FS’s Stoney 
Creek Campground, bears eat garbage 
nightly and are routinely shot by the FS 
or the public when they become a nui- 
sance. Often they are the same bears that 
have been the focus of expensive preser- 
vation efforts by the Park Service. 

While the National Park Service has 
been working to restore forest fire to its 
original place in the Sierran ecosystem, 
the Forest Service fights fire with a ven- 
geance unless it starts within a FS Wilder- 
ness Area. The NPS’s underdog status 
shows when it must go against its own 
let-bum fire policy. The FS makes the 
NPS extinguish any fire that would cross 
the Park boundary. From a political point 
of view, protecting deficit timber sales on 
FS lands is more important than ecosys- 
tem preservation and restoration that the 
NPS may seek to facilitate 

Likewise, when an epidemic of dwarf 
mistletoe swept the Kings Canyon Park 
bottomlands, the FS demanded that the 
NPS take steps to control the disease in 
the Cedar Grove area of the Park. In vio- 
lation of NPS bylaws, NPS foresters 
trimmed and felled thousands of Pon- 
derosa Pines in order to assuage the 
economic concerns of the FS. 

Perhaps because the US Forest Service 
carries a disproportionate amount of polit- 
ical power over the NationafPark Service, 
the NPS pays many of the bills for the 
FS. NPS roads that have been ruined by 
logging trucks from FS lands must be re- 
paired with meager NPS funds. Accidents 
and crimes that occur on FS lands near 
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the Parks are usually dealt with by Park 
Service rescuers and rangers. 

Recently, the Sequoia National Forest 
gained national attention when they 
began timber cutting among the Giant 
Sequoia stands near the boundaries of the 
Parks. Traditionally the FS had let be the 
areas near the Congressionally protected 
giants. But then the FS argued that clear- 
ing all the trees except for the giants 
would open the ground to new Sequoia 
seedlings. The Sierra Club Legal Defense 
Fund successfully sued to stop the log- 
ging, charging that heavy equipment and 
tree felling would probably kill the giants’ 
shallow and delicate roots. Clearly the 
health of the economically useless Giant 
Sequoias is of no concern to the timber 
hungry Forest Service. 

The problems between Sequoia and 
Kings Canyon National Parks and the sur- 
rounding Sequoia National Forest are typ- 
ical of the friction between these agencies 
nationally. Near the Park Service’s Ban- 
delier National Monument in northern 
New Mexico, the FS has shown open con- 
tempt for the NPS in their efforts to pre- 
serve the greater Bandelier ecosystem. 
Clashes between the two agencies are bet- 
ter known in places like Yellowstone and 
Glacier National Parks and their sur- 
rounding National Forests. When the 
cards are down, the Forest Service holds 
far more political clout than the Park Ser- 
vice. 

Yet at the same time, the FS has grown 
increasingly distressed by a rising chorus 
of demands that the Parks be expanded 
and the National Forests be diminished 
to protect the last vestiges of wilderness 
in the West. The NPS consistently rates 
as the most publicly favored of the federal 
land management agencies. Yet such 
popular favor does not translate into polit- 
ical power or adequate appropriations. 

Sequoia and Kings Canyon Parks and 
many others nationwide should have their 
boundaries revised to include whole 
ecosystems and adequate buffer zones. 
The needed land must come from the Na- 
tional Forests. Likewise, the Park Service 
should be granted political clout and in- 
creased funding to reflect the importance 
of its mission and its growing popularity. 
With the changing of the guard in the 
White House, environmentalists should 
press for these changes as a high priority 
early in the next administration. 

-Tom Ribe 

ed. note: Bills which might accomplish 
some of these ends were introduced into 
Congress in 1988 and will likely be rein- 
troduced in 89. Readers may wish to write 
their senators (US Senate, Washington, 
DC 20510) and representative (House of 
Representatives, DC 20515) in support of 
legislation to drastically increase the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund 
(sponsored in the House by Mo Udall) 
and to free the National Park Service from 
direct control by the Department of In- 
terior ( sponsored in the House by Bruce 
Vento). It would also be worthwhile to 
write the new President (White House, 
DC 20500) in support of such legislation, 
and urging him to pressure the Park Ser- 
vice to preserve its wild lands so that it 
will deserve the public favor it has won. 
(See Michael Frome’s statement in this 
issue regarding the failure of all federal 
land management agencies, including 
the NPS, to protect wilderness.) 

FROME CALLS FOR 
WILDERNESS SERVICE 

The following is a condensed version 
of the statement of Michael Frome at an 
Oversight Hearing on management of Na- 
tional Forest Wilderness, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, DC, July 26, 
1988: 

I believe I have been to as many Wilder- 
ness Areas in this country as anyone, but 
I have not seen a single one managed as 
it should be, in fulfillment of the spirit 
or the letter of the Wilderness Act of 1964. 
I have seen wilderness degraded by un- 
controlled and inappropriate uses, getting 
worse rather than better, staffed by in- 
adequate personnel insufficiently trained. 

In some ways the Forest Service does 
the best job of the four federal bureaus 
charged with protecting the landed herit- 
age of the American people set aside by 
Congress in the National Wilderness Pres- 
ervation System. The National Park Ser- 
vice, Fish and Wildlife Service and Bureau 
of Land Management all have good people 
in their ranks, but they lack institutional 
aptitude and commitment to wilderness 
management, or to the wilderness princi- 
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pie, for that matter. 

The National Park Service, for exam- 
ple, in a Wilderness Task Force Report 
of May 28, 1985, conceded as follows: 
“Management of individual wilderness 
areas of the National Park System is not 
carried out on a systematic, consistent 
basis Servicewide. This lack of consis- 
tency is true for designated, potential, 
proposed and defacto wilderness areas. ” 

All of the bureaus, to be sure, will offer 
policy statements, plans and promises 
proclaiming the future of wilderness man- 
agement, but they all represent bureau- 
crat paperwork, otherwise known as lip 
service. 

If the bureaus truly desire to meet their 
assigned mandate, they must do consider- 
able soul searching, examining internal at- 
titudes and practices. The administrators 
of Olympic National Park, for example, 
two years ago found it convenient to con- 
struct a power line through a wilderness 
study area, with knowledge and approval 
of the Regional Office. In the same period, 
research and administrative officials of 
Sequoia-Kings Canyon National Park 
sought to use helicopters for acid rain 
studies - while at the same time the 
Forest Service was resisting pressure 
from EPA to do likewise. In a letter to 
me, the superintendent of Sequoia-Kings 
Canyon defended the helicopter scheme 
with the fatuous statement: “We violate 
wilderness to protect wilderness.” 

The American people want wilderness 
and they want the National Wilderness 
Preservation System run by competent, 
caring federal personnel. But there are 
not enough individuals in the agencies, 
and certainly not in positions of authority, 
who recognize the values of the wilder- 
ness heritage in their trust or who have 
been properly trained to manage wilder- 
ness as a natural resource. Most agency 
personnel in decision-making “line” posi- 
tions come from natural resource colleges 
and universities schooled in commodity 
production; they look on the earth as raw 
material that must be consumed in order 
to be useful. 

Until now we’ve been talking about 
patching a leaky tire when we need a new 
one. Approaching the 25th anniversary of 
the Wilderness Act, the time is at hand 
to honor its mission by considering the 
establishment of a federal agency to be 
known as the United States Wilderness 
Service. Since we pay people in govern- 
ment to serve mining, grazing, logging 
and other resource-consumptive in- 
terests, why not underwrite a corps of 
men and women who will prove govern- 
ment responsive to the people’s wilder- 
ness cause? 

The Wilderness Service would under- 
take many missions now unmet. For exam- 
ple, it would publish a periodic inventory 
of wilderness now reserved and survey 
opportunities to protect additional units 
by all levels of government. It would, in 
fact, be responsible for a coordinated ap- 
proach beyond the scope of federal land. 
It would delineate the diverse values of 
specific ecological types, show how they 
can be saved, and report on threats to 
them. No bureau does these things today. 

The Wilderness Act furnished the tech- 
nique for preservation of large tracts of 
federal lands. Some states have developed 
their own initiatives from that foundation. 
Now there is need to identify and provide 
statutory protection for smaller tracts in 
urban areas still in a relatively untouched 
state. 

The Wilderness Service would be 
deeply involved in research covering the 
broadest fields of utilization, human im- 
pact, ecology, economics, plus history, ar- 
chaeology, anthropology, and art. Federal 
land management agencies have con- 
ducted small studies, but their approaches 
are too narrow and efforts of their wilder- 
ness-oriented personnel are cir- 
cumscribed. The Wilderness Service 
would not administer land, but would fur- 
nish new ideas for better land administra- 
tion. It would help to determine how much 
human use an area can absorb without 
impairing its values, hopefully reversing 
the trend of deterioration. 

Still, determining carrying capacity 
may be the simplest aspect of use. How 
to utilize wilderness as an educational and 
inspirational resource so that oncoming 
generations appreciate and respect the 
natural world is the fundamental chal- 
lenge for the Wilderness Service, and for 
the rest of us as well. 

-Michael Frome, environmental jour- 
nalist, author of Battle for the Wilderness 
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THE REDFORD THEATER 
PLAYS ENVIRONMENTAL 
TRAGEDIES 

An actor, Robert Redford is; an environ- 
mentalist, he is not. It is natural, though, 
for an actor to play a role, say as an en- 
vironmentalist, while embodying a com- 
pletely different person in real life, like 
a developer. But for the wildlife and hu- 
mans in the path of his Sundance, Red- 
ford’s theater is a tragedy. 

Since 1969, Redford has been develop- 
ing Sundance, a 4000 acre resort located 
15 miles northeast of Provo, Utah, border- 
ing US Forest Service land and situated 
in a Critical Environmental Zone (CE-2) 
in the Wasatch Mountains. 

Redford’s development started with 
stables, a mountain restaurant and a 
lodge, and is presently proceeding with 
a five phase scheme. It involves a rehear- 
sal hall, conference center, store, parking 
lot, ski lifts, 160 condominium units, and 
redirection of a river. 

Redford’s public efforts on behalf of the 
environment do not offset the harms he 
is causing with his resort. For instance, 
when Redford was named the National 
Wildlife Week Chairman in 1977 because 
of his work promoting clean water, the 
Utah County Health Department and 
cabin owners near Sundance were worried 
about him polluting the North Fork of the 
Provo River with horse manure from his 
stables. 

Redford’s interest in alternative energy 
will hardly counteract the negative impact 
of the high intensity electric lights glow- 
ing all night in his parking lots. Nor will 
it make up for the negative impact of the 
energy consumption he is encouraging by 
inviting the jet-set gentry to buy condos 
at his resort. 

The environmental impact statements 
he has submitted as a prerequisite for ap- 
proval of his Sundance development plans 
are disgraceful. No mention is made of 
any affected wildlife species, as is re- 
quired by the Utah County Zoning Ordi- 
nance. The second of two EISs was sub- 
mitted in 1985. It is a scanty eight- page 
document written by the civil engineering 
firm which designed the Sundance de- 
velopment plans. 

Sundance is within a lower montane, 
riparian habitat bordering a US Forest 
Service Scenic Area. The area’s rich flora 
and fauna are imperiled by the resort, yet 
the Forest Service seems to be on good 
terms with Redford. They traded 225 
acres of land with him in 1984 to enable 
him to expand his ski resort. 

Perhaps playing a role as an outlaw like 
the Sundance Kid is closer to Redford’s 
true character than is the role of an en- 
vironmentalist. He has not scrupulously 
complied with the Utah County Zoning 
Ordinance, but the Utah County Planning 
Commission does not appear to have any 
scruples about that. Starting in 1969, 
Utah County gave Redford permission to 
build a lodge and restaurant without first 
having an approved plan for his resort as 
specified in the Zoning Ordinance. 

In 1975, the County Planning Commis- 
sion finally warned Redford that no more 
building permits would be issued to him 
without an approved plan for his resort. 
Nevertheless, between 1975 and 1979, 
when Redford finally completed a plan, 
he obtained permits for a parking lot, ski 
lodge and ski shop. He also bulldozed a 
two acre meadow for a car lot. 

When he is in a situation where his de- 
velopment plans do not comply with the 
Zoning Ordinance, he tries to amend the 
Ordinance to meet his ends. He has al- 
tered the Ordinance to allow roads with 


steeper grades. He has amended the Or- 
dinance to have a Critical Environmental 
Zone 1 area permitted in a recreational 
resort, in accordance with his desire to 
expand. 

Redford’s “environmentalism” is an 
image kept alive by fantasies that he is 
the Sundance Kid, or Jeremiah Johnson. 
People want to believe that we still have 
a wild West and that Robert Redford is 
out there taking care of it. 

One day, though, when the planet is all 
scarred, when all the Coyotes and Bobcats 
are pacing at the zoo and the only way 
to see Nature is on old TV reruns featuring 
Robert Redford, I think I’ll retch. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 

1) Crushed, former Redford fans and 
others should send letters to him at RR 
3, POB Al, Provo, UT 84604. Tfell him 
that you’ll boycott his films until he 
changes his bulldozing ways. 2) Write 
to the Sierra Club, 730 Polk St, San 
Francisco, CA 94109. Tell them that they 
will disgrace John Muir if they use Red- 
ford in any upcoming nature films. 3) 
Write to Malcolm H Beck, Chairman 
of the Utah County Planning Commis- 
sion, 100 E Center St, Rm 2300, Provo, 
UT 84601. Insist that preferential treat- 
ment to Redford end and that he be 
made to adhere strictly to the Utah 
County Zoning Ordinance. 4) Rowdy 
Salt Lake area readers are needed for 
creative displays of disgust. Contact E. 
Kemp, 5337 College Ave, #428, Oakland, 
CA 94618. 

-Elizabeth Kemp 

Burr Trail EIS Battle Begins 

After two years of heated litigation, the 
fight against the paving of Utah’s Bun- 
Trail has returned to the public arena. 
As a consequence of the legal battle, the 
public has been guaranteed the right to 
have a say in management of the Bun- 
Trail and the surrounding public lands. 
By the time you read this, the BLM should 
have published a draft Environmental As- 
sessment on plans for this wholly unne- 
cessary road through some of the coun- 
try’s most outstanding desert wilderness. 

To support the 16 million acre Earth 
First! Utah Wilderness Proposal (Bel- 
tane 1986), EFIers should send for the 
draft and tell BLM to CLOSE THE 
ROAD and to protect the wilderness 
that surrounds it. Write: Dave Everett, 
Bureau of Land Management, POB 729, 
Cedar City, UT 84720. 

WRITE FOR THE 
CALIFORNIA DESERT 

Senator Alan Cranston’s bill to protect 
significant portions of the California De- 
sert Conservation Area died in the 100th 
Congress, but Cranston will probably in- 
troduce it early next session. At that time, 
it will be important to write Congressper- 
sons in support of the 17 million acre Earth 
First! wilderness proposal for the Califor- 
nia desert, a proposal which shows 
Cranston’s bill to be moderate and com- 
promising. 

Meanwhile, the California Desert Pro- 
tection League (c/o Sierra Club, 264 E 
Green St, Claremont, CA 91711) is urging 
activists to write to the BLM on behalf 
of Afton Canyon. The following is from 
CDPL’s alert: 

The Barstow office of the BLM is pro- 
posing a new Afton Canyon Management 
Plan that will eliminate all motorcycle and 
ATV play areas, and existing ORV routes 
from the canyon and surrounding areas. 
Afton Canyon is off 1-15, between Barstow 
and Baker. The Old Mojave Road will be 
re-routed out of riparian areas and left 
open to licensed 4WD vehicles only. Graz- 


ing will be eliminated in the heart of the 
canyon. Exotic plants will be removed and 

native vegetation restored ORVers 

will fight this plan bitterly! Please write 
immediately in support of the plan to: 
Bureau of Land Management, Attn: 
Harold Johnson, 150 Coolwater Lane, 
Barstow, CA 92311. 

FS RELEASES 
MBNFSADCMP/EIS! 

The Mono Basin National Forest Scenic 
Area Draft Comprehensive Management 
Plan/Environmental Impact Statement is 
finally out. The plan is the result of the 
1984 legislation that created the 57,000 
acre Scenic Area, as a part of the Califor- 
nia Wilderness Act. The good news is that 
the Forest Service has recommended in 
their Preferred Alternative a manage- 
ment level of 6383.5 feet above sea level. 
(The current lake elevation is 6377.1.) The 
very idea of a “management level” for a 
natural lake is absurd, but consider the 
source [of the idea, not the lake]. The bad 
news is that the Circus plans major recre- 
ational development for the Scenic Area, 
including campgrounds, paved roads and 
bike trails, interpretive sites at sacred 
places around the lake, and fencing off 
geological wonders such as the fissures 
at Black Point (to protect the Freds’ liabil- 
ity, not necessarily the fissures!). The FS 
also takes spineless positions on grazing 
and native species reintroductions, and al- 
lows for continued snowmobile abuse of 
the Mono Craters (just south of Mono 
Lake). In short, the Preferred Alternative 
is extremely anthropocentric. Whatever 
happened to the primary purposes of the 
Scenic Area: “...to protect its geologic, 
ecologic, and cultural resources. . .”? [In- 
deed, the plan would entail the scenic area 
near-equivalent of a monoculture.] 

At this time, the deadline for public 
comment is December 20, but environ- 
mentalists are confident that they will get 
a 30 day extension. A detailed article on 
the draft CMP/EIS and an Earth First! 
Alternative will appear in the December 
issue of the Journal. If you want a copy 
of the draft CMP/EIS, write: Inyo NF, 
Attn: Rec. Officer, 873 N Main St, Bishop, 
CA 93514, or call 619-873-5841. If you have 
questions or input regarding the soon-to- 
be drafted EF! position, contact Sally 
Miller (address in Directory). 

-Sally Miller, Eastern Sierra EF! 

Tongass Reform Passes 
House, Dies in Senate 

In a stunning show of bipartisan sup- 
port for reforming management of the 
Tongass National Forest in Southeast 
Alaska, the US House of Representatives 
passed the Tongass limber Reform Act 
by a 361-47 vote. Unfortunately, Alaska’s 
senators held the bill from consideration 
by the Senate. Alaskan activists are al- 
ready discussing strategies for the next 
session of Congress. 

Blockades and Lawsuits For 
Temagami 

The Temagami Wilderness Society has 
sued the Ontario Government over its de- 
cision to build two logging roads through 
the virgin pine forests of Temagami, On- 
tario, Canada. The group seeks to reverse 
the government’s approval of an in- 
adequate environmental impact study, to 
force a public hearing on the matter, and 
to prevent any destruction until the case 
can be heard in court. 

Meanwhile, the Teme Augama 
Anishnabai (Algonquin for ’Deep Water 
People’) - Indians with a 111-year-old out- 
standing land claim to the area - have set 
up blockades in the forest. They have 
vowed to risk arrest and jail to block road 
construction. ( The Globe and Mail) 

SUBMERGED LANDS 
RAID ON FEDERAL 
LANDS BECOMES LAW 

In August, President Reagan signed 
the “ Submerged Lands” bill, thua j*epeal- 
i ng tSe" submerged lands seetionof tKe 
A laska National Interest Lands Conierv a- 
ti on Act (AN1LCA). The bill will result 
in conveyance of an estimated 1.1 million 
acres of federal lands to Alaska Native 
corporations - already the beneficiaries 
44 million acres granted by Congress - 
and 700,000 acres to the state, which at 
statehood got 104 million acres of uplands 
plus another 50 million acres of tidelands 
and offshore submerged lands. (See arti- 
cle on submerged lands, Eostar 88.) 

Of the 1.1 million acres going to the 
Native corporations, 694,000 are in Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuges, 18,000 in National 



Parks/Preserves, and the balance in 
Bureau of Land Management lands. The 
state’s share of the booty is entirely at 
the expense of BLM holdings. 

Why did Congress so casually throw 
away nearly two million acres of public 
land, including over 700,000 acres of Na- 
tional Interest Lands set aside in 
ANILCA? Among the reasons, one is 
preeminent: t he other side got a key break 
when Representative Joh n Seiberlin g re- 
tired in 1986. As chairman of the House 
Interior Subcommittee on Public Lands, 
Seiberling was the House’s expert on 
Alaska lands. During his last term, he in- 
structed the combatants to negotiate a 
submerged lands solution for the Interior 
Committee’s consideration, but the state 
and the Alaska Federation of Natives 
(AFN), with the backing of the Reagan 
administration, would not cooperate, and 
instead defied the ANILCA deadlines. 

Representative George Miller CD -CA). 
Seiberling's successor as subcommittee 
chair, pledged to the Sierra Club that he 
would look closely at the bill, but was 
given bad advice from a staffer who uncrit- 
ically accepted AFN’s positio n. Miller wa s 
engaged in t.h p hat.t .le over the Arctic Na^ 
tional Wildlife Refuge and apparently . w as. 
reluctant to take on the somewhat arcan e 
-submerged lands hill.. 

Another determining factor was AFN’s 
distortion of facts regarding the Sub- 
merged Lands Section of ANILCA. Par- 
ticularly irresponsible was its assertion 
that if its bill was not enacted, Alaska 
Natives would see their lands shrink as 
the state took over Native-owned sub- 
merged lands via court challenges pur- 
suant to the Submerged Lands Act, which 
gives the states title to all lands under 
navigable water bodies. ANILCA guaran- 
tees replacement acreage in the event of 
such losses. But AFN’s scare tactic 
swayed committee members predisposed 
toward favoring Native American legisla- 
tive initiatives. 

Senators Howard Metzenbaum (D-OH) 
and Quentin Burdick (D-ND) were able 


to obtain one small concession. Their 
amendment directs the Secretary of In- 
terior to report back within a year on ways 
of minimizing the adverse impacts from 
potential developments on the new inhold- 
ings, and on priorities for reacquisition 
of these new private holdings. 

-Jack Hession, Sierra Club Alaska 
Representative 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Readers wish- 
ing to express their rage over this mas- 
sive give-away of public lands should 
dump on George Miller, Chairman, Sub- 
committee on Water & Power Re- 
sources, Committee on Interior & Insu- 
lar Affairs, US House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, DC 20515. Senator 
Howard Metzenhaiim I Sen ate. DC 
20510) was the only Congressperson who 
stuck his neck out on submerged lands. 
Metzenbaum, a defender of Alaska 
lands, deserves thanks for challenging 
the Alaska delegation time and again. 

-Dave McCargo 

UMETCO DUMP 
THREATENS COLORADO 
RIVER SYSTEM 

Western Colorado EFlers, undercover 
members of a newly-formed local environ- 
mental group - the Sheep Mountain Al- 
liance - successfully staved off a San Juan 
National Forest attempt to hold a timber 
sale in a 400-year-old climax spruce-fir 
forest at the top of the Dolores and San 
Miguel River watersheds. Rallying unan- 
imous local opposition in Telluride and the 
surrounding region, as well as Congres- 
sional support from Senator Tim Wirth 
and Representative Ben Nighthorse 
Campbell, the group forced stunned 
Forest Service officials to drop the Sheep 
Mountain area from their ten-year timber 
plan. 

Dave Foreman, in Telluride for a River 
Rendezvous conference October 8, spoke 
at SMA’s celebration potluck. “The vic- 
tory here is important,” he noted. But he 
admonished locals to tie in the local issues 
to the larger matter of global environmen- 


tal destruction. 

Indeed, now the region faces an even 
greater threat. Umetco Minerals Corp., 
a subsidiary of Union-Carbide Corp. , has 
proposed a two-phase radioactive dump 
site near their old uranium/vanadium mill 
at Uravan on the San Miguel River - a 
tributary of the Colorado River System. 

Phase one would relocate up to 500,000 
cubic yards of radium tailings from an 
abandoned mill in Denver - material that 
now underlies large segments of that 
city’s streets, residential areas, and 
schools. Radium, one of the decay prod- 
ucts of uranium, has a half-life of 1700 
years, during which time it continues to 
emit radon gas and is likely to lead to 
lung cancer in humans through repeated 
exposure. Umetco wants to dig a hole and 
dump the radium tailings on a bench just 
300 feet above the river, in a geological 
formation notorious for fracturing and in 
a region noted for summer monsoon rains 
and landslides. The site chosen, Spring 
Creek Mesa, has much surface water for 
this semi-arid area, and also has an uncer- 
tain underground hydrological pattern 
that could lead to eventual migration of 
the water soluble radium off site and pos- 
sible contamination of the San Miguel 
River. 

Even scarier than phase one is phase 
two. At another site a few thousand yards 
uphill, Umetco plans to drill into the rim 
of the mesa’s rock wall and store low-level 
radioactive waste from a four state com- 
pact area - Wyoming, New Mexico, 
Nevada, and Colorado (and possibly else- 
where, as the compact rules allow the 
dump to take waste from other places in 
the country if the appointed four-person 
compact board approves it). “Low-level,” 
as many know, is a terrible misnomer, 
since some of the materials involved are 
highly toxic and long-lived. One “low- 
level” substance, Iodine- 129 has a half-life 
of 17 million years. This phase two rim 
site is less than a- mile from the river, 
shares the hydrological and geological 
problems of the phase one site, plus is 


directly over an earthquake fault. Both 
these dumps would require trucking 
hazardous substances over narrow moun- 
tain roads, often alongside major water- 
ways. 

Both phases are on a fast track, since 
the Denver radium is the subject of a con- 
tract about to be let by the feds, and an 
already licensed facility in Utah is in the 
competition. Umetco had conducted 
studies on the same mesa two miles from 
the present sites several years ago. How- 
ever, following a Superfund lawsuit and 
a subsequent settlement, Umetco closed 
its mill and demolished most of the com- 
pany town of Uravan (it was highly 
radioactive), and is now involved in a 15 
year, multi-million dollar, court-ordered 
reclamation project. 

Using these old studies for a different 
part of Spring Creek Mesa, the Colorado 
Department of Health granted prelimi- 
nary license approval to Umetco. Some 
county commissioners of Montrose 
County, noted for its pro-development 
stances, have encouraged siting the dump 
within its boundaries. However, Montrose 
County residents have risen in horror at 
the prospect of becoming the toilet bowl 
of the Rockies. A regional citizen group, 
the Western Colorado Congress, and all 
Telluride public officials, including the 
San Miguel County Commissioners, also 
oppose the proposal. 

The Montrose County Commissioners 
and Colorado Dept, of Health have 
scheduled only one public hearing 
(Oct.19). Locals are planning actions to 
bring national publicity to this environ- 
mentally disastrous proposal. Although 
the state wants us to think public com- 
ment will be over October 19, don’t be- 
lieve it. Write Gary Broetzman, CO Dept 
of Health, 4210 E 11th Ave, Denver, CO 
80218, and alert your own politicians 
and water watchdog groups in the Col- 
orado River watershed. For informa- 
tion, write Art Goodtimes, Box 1008, Tel- 
luride, CO 81435 or call 303-728-4488. 

-Art Goodtimes 


The place of refuge must have a suitable 
climate and day length, with conditions 
favourable enough for the plants to survive 
and reproduce themselves but rigourous 
enough to prevent “softening” of the 
genetic material so that they will remain 
“fit” for their eventual return to their 
home sites. Sites should also be free or 
nearly free from outside pollination. The 
only places meeting these requirements are 
in southern South America and southern 
New Zealand. Both will probably be used. 

The suitable part of New Zealand, a 
15,000 square mile region, lies between 
45 degrees and 46 degrees south and has 
a more continental climate than the rest 
of the country, which has a maritime cli- 
mate. This is because it is a region of ba- 
sins isolated from the sea and from each 
other by mountain ranges which rise 5000 
feet above sea level. This topography of- 
fers a wide range of micro-climates and 
it should be possible to find sites which 
match the German areas in terms of such 
factors as length of frost free growing sea- 
son and duration of winter snow cover. 
Rainfall in the valley bottoms varies be- 
tween 15 and 50 inches per year. The 
ground is predominantly weathered schist 
but calcareous soil types can be found. 

It is envisaged that each plant commu- 
nity will be established on a site of be- 
tween 2 and 5 hectares and possibly repli- 
cated. Each site will have its existing veg- 
etation removed, will be fenced to keep 
animals out, and may be surrounded by 
a fire break. The existing vegetation is 
in most cases tussock grassland, but for- 
merly the predominant vegetation was 
forest dominated by southern beech 
(Nothofagus spp.). Each site will be at a 
distance from any other - or from inter- 
breedable, already introduced northern 
hemisphere plants - so as to maximise 
the chances of it remaining genetically 
pure. There are no major obstacles to im- 
porting seed into New Zealand. Suitable 
mycorrhizal fungi are already present. 
However, importation of fauna will not be 
allowed and importation of live plants in 
soil will be subject to rigourous inspection 
and may be prohibited. 

The project will be a joint undertaking 
between New Zealand and Germany and 
is still at the negotiation stage. If the 
scheme is successful, it could well be ex- 
tended to cater for “at risk” plant com- 
munities from other European countries 
and perhaps the northern hemisphere in 
general. 

-Peter Smith, forest ecologist, Box 12, 
Waitati, Otago, New Zealand 
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New Brazilian Park 
Established 

Acknowledging the conservation argu- 
ments raised during the widest campaign 
ever made to protect a single wilderness 
area in Brazilian territory, the President 
of Brazil, Jose Samey, signed a decree 
on Sept. 15 to establish the National 
Marine Park of Fernando de Noronha. 

This park was first proposed in 1986 by 
a small coalition of volunteer conser- 
vationists concerned with the “touristic 
development plan” then proposed for the 
area. Fernando de Noronha is an ar- 
chipelago of volcanic islands rising out of 
the Atlantic Ocean some 200 miles off the 
northeastern coast of Brazil, with several 
islets and a 17 square kilometer main is- 
land. Colonies of a dozen seabird species 
are found in the many cliffs, and the 
beaches serve as nesting grounds for 
Green Sea Turtles ( Chelonia my das). Two 
endemic land bird species also live there, 
and a bay harbors a resident population 
of Spinner Dolphins. Only a thousand 
people still live on the main island, work- 
ing for a military airport and communica- 
tions facility, fishing, and exploiting the 
small-scale tourist traffic that comes to 
dive in the crystal-clear water. 

When plans were announced to dramat- 
ically increase tourism, more than 100 or- 
ganizations from 25 countries wrote ex- 
pressing support for preservation of the 
area as a national park. Individual letters 
from members of these societies also 
poured in - more than 10,000 from North 
America, over 2,000 from the UK, and 
hundreds more from other places. 

As established, the park protects two- 
thirds of the main island, all smaller is- 
lands and surrounding waters down to the 
depth of 50 metres (about 160 feet). 

Aussie Ozone Actions 

Australian environmental groups held 
a nationwide day of actions to highlight 
destruction of the ozone layer by chlorof- 
luorocarbons (CFCs). Demonstrations 
were held in seven Australian cities at 
stores selling products that contain 
CFCs. Bright orange stickers were placed 


on retail items such as refrigerators and 
air conditioners to educate consumers 
about the real cost of purchasing those 
products. 

The federal government had said it 
would go further than the Montreal Pro- 
tocol, which aims to reduce CFC global 
production 50% by 1999, a goal that many 
see as too little and too late. Now, how- 
ever, the government is backing off and 
preparing legislation that will just meet 
the Protocol. They claim their phase-out 
of CFCs in aerosols shows how Australia 
is “leading the world in ozone protection,” 
despite the fact that most CFCs produced 
in the country are used in refrigeration 
and air conditioning units. 

Distemper Killing European 
Seals 

At least 11,000 Grey and Common Seals 
have died this year along Europe’s North 
Sea coast, and far more deaths are ex- 
pected, according to news reports from 
the region. The immediate cause seems 
to be an epidemic of canine distemper, 
but strong evidence also points to the se- 
vere pollution of the coastal waters. 

The distemper appears to have come 
from the diseased bodies of more than 
1,000 sled dogs dumped off the coast of 
Greenland this spring, the aftermath of 
an epidemic among dogs there. 
Thousands of seals migrate from Green- 
land to Western Europe each year, and 
the disease has spread explosively within 
affected seal colonies. Seal experts say 
as many as 80% of the seals exposed to 
the distemper virus will die, while the 
survivors will become immune. 

Distemper is the immediate problem 
decimating seal populations, but pollution 
seems to be the ultimate cause. One 
reason for the virulence of the distemper 
virus is that it attacks the host animal’s 
immune system, in addition to other tis- 
sue throughout the body. An animal de- 
pends for survival upon its immune sys- 
tem’s ability to respond quickly to the 
virus, yet the seals have already suffered 
weakened immune systems due to pollu- 


tion. A large body of evidence shows that 
industrial pollutants, especially 
polychlorinated biphenyls (PCBs), attack 
the immune systems of mammals, leaving 
them highly susceptible to infection. In 
the past five years, European scientists 
have noted a serious decline in the 
strength of seal immune systems. 

Once the immediate epidemic has pass- 
ed, pollution will greatly slow the popula- 
tion’s recovery. PCBs cause sterility in 
female seals, an effect already evident in 
over half the female Common Seals in the 
Baltic Sea. Current estimates suggest 
that some 3.3 metric tonnes of PCBs pour 
into the North Sea each year. Countries 
bordering the North Sea have begun to 
cut back PCB and pesticide pollution of 
the ocean, but PCBs remain toxic for dec- 
ades so the existing pollution will not de- 
cline any time soon. 

The only encouraging note in this mess 
is the reaction of the European public. 
In late July, tens of thousands of people 
rallied in West German coastal villages to 
protest North Sea pollution because it’s 
killing seals. On the North Sea island of 
Sylt alone, 30,000 residents and tourists 
linked hands to form a 40 kilometre (25 
mile) long human chain. 

-Dale Turner 

GERMAN PLANTS MAY BE 
SAVED DOWN UNDER 

Some parts of Germany are so badly 
affected by forest death attributable to air 
pollution that scientists are concerned about 
losing genetic material at the provenance 
level. (‘Provenance’ refers to local varieties 
of species that have become specially 
adapted to local conditions.) The main 
areas of concern are the Harz mountains, 
the Black Forest, and the forest of north- 
east Bavaria. In these areas of severe 
forest die-back all species and ages are 
affected. There is little chance of condi- 
tions improving in the foreseeable future. 

The German government has agreed in 
principle to finance a scheme to remove 
the threatened plant communities to a 
place of safety in the southern hemisphere. 




contribute fully one-tenth of the global 

production of carbon dioxide, the princi- cause Ecuador’s land reform laws provide 
pie cause of the greenhouse effect. It also that any “unproductive” land is available 

suggested that the gases and particulate for colonization, the designs stress “pro- 
matter might be contributing to depletion ductivity.” Intense pressure for coloniza- 

of the planet’s ozone layer. tion results both from rapid population 

According to the report by Brazil’s In- increase and from the unsustainable ag- 
stitute for Space Research, ranchers and ricultural practices based on cattle and 

settlers in the Amazon set 170,000 fires coffee. 

during the three-month dry season in In 1986, after two months talking with 

j. 987. Based on satellite images, the re- the Awa and walking their territory, the 

port “conservatively estimated" that last RIC submitted a report which was ac- 

year’s fires burned 80,000 square miles eepted by Federacion Awa, CONNAIE, 

of forest, or 4% of the entire Amazon re and the Ecuadorian Government, The re- 


gion. The fires released 620 million tons 
of carbon gas and particulates into the 
atmosphere. 

Not all the fires are in virgin rainforest 
land; up to half bum previously cleared 
land. However, virtually all the fires are 
man-made. Because the standing rain- 
forest is too wet to bum, workers must 
first cut the trees, then leave them to dry. 

A pattern noticeable in the satellite im- 
ages is the way fires, and thus forest de- 
struction, follow new roads into the rain- 
forest. One of the areas most heavily dam- 
aged in recent years is in the western 
Brazilian province of Rondonia. There, 
the World Bank loaned $250 million to 
Brazil to pave the 700-mile road between 
the towns of Cuiaba and Porto Velho. 
Since the paving, half a million settlers 
have invaded the forest along the road. 
As a result, Rondonia lost 8.9% of its 
forest in 1987. 

RAINFOREST 
CONSERVATION IN 
ECUADOR 


port proposed a buffer zone of perennial 
fruit orchards and timber plantations of 
mixed native species so as to surround 
the pristine rainforests with productive 
resources and to delineate the manga 
permanently. The land-use designs in- 
cluded more than 100 species identified 
by the Awa as well as useful exotic tropical 
fruits which pose no risks to the genetic 
integrity of the rainforest core. 

In August 1987, we returned to Ecuador 
and began working with the Awa and the 
colonos, collecting seeds, constructing 
nurseries and shade houses, and planting 
the manga. 

The manga is the first satisfactory 
method of physically delineating pro- 
tected tropical areas in Ecuador. All the 
rainforest national parks in Ecuador suf- 
fer colonization. The national oil company 
(CEPE) has plans for a $22 million road 
through Yasuni National Park in the 
Ecuadorian Oriente, part of the headwat- 
ers of the Amazon. This will release a flood 
of colonos into this land which is home 
to the Huarani Indians. The four other 


The Tobar Donoso Project straddles the 
frontier between Columbia and Ecuador 
and covers an area of some 530,000 hec- 
tares of pristine rainforest wherein dwell 
the 10,000 Awa Indians. This project to 
protect the Awa and their forest homeland 
be an in 1983 on the Ecuadorian side of 


National Parks in tropical regions of 
Ecuador are being colonized, as are the 
16 major parks of the Amazon Andes from 
Venezuela to Peru. These areas will re- 
main under constant threat unless pro- 
tected by armed guards or sustainable ag- 
ricultural systems. 


the border with the first negotiations be- 
tween the Awa people, the Ecuadorian 
Government, and CONNAIE (the Indi- 
genous Peoples Federation of Ecuador). 
The program was supported from the out- 
set by Cultural Survival, a United States 
organization dedicated to the protection 
of indigenous cultures. 

Between 1983 and 1986, a manga (which 
means ‘sleeve’ in Spanish) was created by 
the Awa. This is a 150 mile strip of land 
which they slashed to demarcate their bor- 
der. In some areas, settlement or logging 


Project Tobar Donoso is the first at- 
tempt to surround undamaged rainforests 
with an ecological barrier, and the prog- 
ress of this project will be watched closely 
by scientists and ecologists. Can the 
global environmental community collabo- 
rate with governments and indigenous 
groups in creating sustainable buffer 
zones around pristine rainforest areas? In 
this context, the effort to plant the manga 
has broad significance. 

We have collected seed of useful fruits 
selected by the Awa over many genera- 


tions. Seed is also being collected for the 
manga from the Oriente and improved 
fruit strains are being brought from trop- 
ical Australia and other countries. These 
are being planted not only by the Awa, 
but also by surrounding campesino popu- 
lations on their lands, and this effort is 
starting to stabilize agriculture in the 
region. 

We are now planning an ecological edu- 
cation program in the three provinces that 
border the Awa land. We envision a buffer 
zone of awareness and prosperity which 
will withstand the considerable pressures 
of the coming decades. 

The province of Napo is the north- 
ernmost of the three provinces in Ecuado- 
rian Oriente. This area is part of the 
world’s largest neo-tropical refugium - an 
island of diversity untouched by the suc- 
cessive Pleistocene Ice Ages - in which 
we find the peak of Earth’s creative en- 
deavours maintained through our own 
era. Currently, the land-hungry, ever-in- 
creasing population of Ecuador is follow- 
ing the roads constructed by the oil com- 
panies and is rapidly undermining the 
ecology of the Ecuadorian Orient. 

Under the auspices of Project for the 
Watersheds of Rivers San Miguel and 
Putumayo, the RIC has begun a project 
to collect timber, fruit and medicinal 
species. These are the first steps in achiev- 
ing sustainable alternatives to the present 
land-use methods of the colonizers: Col- 
onizers typically cut and bum the forest 
for coffee plantations and cattle ranches; 
then, after a few years, when the meagre 
fertility of the rainforest soils is 
exhausted, the new settlers move and 
clear new forest again, destroying it 
forever. 

The Project for the Rivers San Miguel 
and Putumayo was conceived at a bina- 
tional level between Colombia and 
Ecuador, following the signing over a dec- 
ade ago of the Eight Nations Amazon tre- 
aty aimed at sustainable resource man- 
agement of the watersheds of the Amazon 
Basin. However, international assistance 
will be necessary to implement the pro- 
gram, which on the Ecuadorian side in- 
cludes the whole province of Napo. 

-Douglas Ferguson, c/o Casilla 344-A, 
Ulloa y Ramiro Davilos, Quito, Ecuador; 
and John Seed, RIC, PO Box 368, Lis- 


FOREST PEOPLE 
ADDRESS ANTI-WORLD 
BANK CONFERENCE 

The Forest People, an Amazon based 
rainforest action group, were among the 
speakers at the Anti-World Bank Confer- 
ence, September 23-24, in West Berlin, 
Germany. Three Forest People organizers 
pleaded for the audience’s assistance in 
saving the rainforests which, they said, 
necessitates confronting the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and World Bank. 
The conference was held while some of 
the 10,000 government ministers, 
bankers, and officials planning to attend 
the annual IMF-World Bank Conference, 
this year in West Berlin, met in closed 
quarters in preparation for their confer- 
ence, September 26-29. 

The Forest People is a coalition of indi- 
genous people, culture workers (workers 
who collect things in the rainforest), and 
small farmers who are fighting a common 
enemy to stop rainforest destruction - 
capitalism. For the Forest People, the 
IMF and World Bank personify the 
enemy. They see the destruction of the 
Amazon for projects initiated by money 
from the IMF and World Bank. They 
understand that Brazilians are forced by 
their government into economic activities 
which exploit the rainforests in order to 
pay Brazil’s international debts of more 
than $110 billion. Such projects and ac- 
tivities include building dams, overhar- 
vesting wood, clearcutting for cattle graz- 
ing, and cultivating crops on large planta- 
tions for export, all of which force small 
farmers to clear rainforest lands to farm. 

To contact the Forest People, write: 
Jaime S. Arrujo (Presidente Consilho de 
Seringueinos da Amazonia), Rua Profa 
Lucinda Felix Azevado No.32-Casa 27B, 
Japiin I-69068-Manaus, Amazonas, 
Brasil. 

-Frances Goftschalk, Federal Republic 
of Germany 



more 2480, NSW, Australia 


had already reached their lands and there 
was no point in cutting a manga. In 1987, 
the Awa’s land claim was accepted by the 
Ecuadorian government, and 130,000 hec- 
tares were declared an Ethnic Forest Re- 
serve. In May 1988, 100,000 hectares of 
buffer zone were added to the reserve. 
Since 1986, World Wildlife Fund-US has 
provided $50,000 annually to both govern- 
ments to help create an overall manage- 
ment plan as a model of binational and 
international cooperation. 

Much of the buffer zone surrounding 
the Awa land in Ecuador is still pristine 
rainforest. However, the combined ac- 
tivities of new settlers ( colonos ) and 
timber companies, and the advent of a 
new road, will the clear the land up to 
the manga in a few years. This area in- 
cludes the only pluvial lowland forest in 
Ecuador, with an annual rainfall of 1000 
centimetres or more. In addition, the area 
connects with the Choco Refugia of north- 
ern Colombia - the most species diverse 
area in the most species diverse country 
on the planet. 

In 1985, the Rainforest Information 
Centre of Australia (RIC) was invited by 
Federacion Awa to create land-use de- 
signs and to assist in planting the manga. 
Unless it is planted with long-lived 
species, easily distinguished from the sur- 
rounding vegetation, the manga would 
need constant clearing or would be quickly 
swallowed by the neighboring jungle. Be- 
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SUBSCRIBE! 


ENVIRONMENTAL NEWS DIGEST 
BULLETIN (6 ISSUES A YEAR) 

LEADING ENVIRONMENTAL 
NEWS BULLETIN FROM THE 
ASIA PACIFIC REGION. 


This is an extremely useful news bulletin which is a compilation of news 
and articles taken from over 300 international periodicals and magazines on 
development and environment, with special emphasis on Third World issues. 
The news are condensed/summarised and categorised under 14 different 
sections for easy reference — pollution, natural resources, energy 


economics, 

legislation, management, multinationals, health, wildlife, agriculture, toxic 
chemicals, working environment, disarmament, and urban environment. Each 
issue is 60 pages and also contains several full-length features articles, 

:^r.T“7 ;cr— photographs, cartoons, illustrations and charts etc. This bulletin is suitable for 
'.sSzzZZ ' sr organisations, institutions and libraries as a comprehensive reference 

document. This END is also useful to concerned individuals and researchers 
who do not have the time to read all the major environment/ development 
periodicals available or the money to subscribe to all these periodicals. The subscription rate for a year 
is US$40/ (by airmail) OR US$30 (by seamail). All payments to: SAHABAT ALAM MALAYSIA/ 
Friends of the Earth, Malaysia, 43, Salween Road, 10050 Penang, Malaysia. A small donation to 
support the work of this non-profit environmental conservation organisation will be greatly appreciated. 

Note: Due to the expensive bank commission levy on overseas cheques, please try to send all 
payment to us by BANK DRAFT / INTERN ATIONAL MONEY ORDER. 





NEMESIS NEWS 


by Australopithecus 


Portland Neighborhood Defends Oak 

Enraged citizens of Southwest Port- 
land’s Corbett neighborhood have taken 
direct action to stop Philip Morford of Met- 
ropolitan Homes Inc (of Lake Oswego) 
from felling a venerable Oregon White 
Oak to clear the way for eight new houses. 
At one protest late last summer, 35 neigh- 
bors gathered around the six foot diame- 
ter oak, wielding shovels, fists and com- 
pelling words to stop would-be tree cut- 
ters. One feller fled after a protester 
broke his chainsaw with a shovel. There- 
after, Friends of the Oak wrapped the tree 
in chicken wire, tire chains, flowers, and 
signs of protest to defend the giant; and 
took turns guarding it all night. The city 
forester estimates the tree to be 250-300 
years old but says he cannot save it be- 
cause it is on private property. If any read- 
ers know of the standing (or falling) of 
this tree, we’d appreciate the news. 

Motley Crue Saves Ducks 

As we all know, heavy metal in the form 
of lead shot is a major cause of population 
declines among ducks and geese. How- 
ever, another form of heavy metal is now 
being used to save waterfowl. At a settling 
pond contaminated by cyanide in western 
Montana near Whitehall, heavy metal 
“music” is played loudly all day to deter 
waterfowl from alighting on the water. 
The superintendent of the Golden Sun- 
light Mine (where cyanide leaching is used 
to extract gold from the ore body), having 
heard that rock music was used to drive 
birds away from a New York airport, de- 
cided that Twisted Sister and Motley Crue 
would surely prevent birds from mistak- 
ing his toxic dump for a placid pond. 
( Arizona Daily Star, 9-6) 

Lightning Strikes New England 
Electric’s CEO 

Lightning killed New England Electric 
Systems chief executive officer, Samuel 
Huntington, while he was hiking near In- 
dependence Pass in the Colorado Rockies 
this past summer. Huntington had been 
in Aspen to address an energy policy 
forum. So forceful was the bolt that it 
knocked his clothes off. (Aspen Daily 
News, 7-28) 

Vancouver Trees Exorcised 

Exercising our limbs is appropriate; 
exorcising our trees is not. Yet, the latter 
practice has become alarmingly common 
in Vancouver, British Columbia, where 
vandals and superstitious persons alleged 
to be Asian immigrants have poisoned and 
felled many of the city’s 130,000 stately 
trees. Vancouver parks board officials 
think that some of the murders are com- 
mitted by amateur loggers who have an 
irrational hatred of trees, and some are 
committed by Chinese immigrants who 
believe that trees block evil spirits from 
escaping their neighborhoods. (Democrat 
& Chronicle, 9-4) 

Zimbabwe Rangers Shoot 4 More 

Poachers in Zimbabwe have killed 400 
Black Rhinoceroses in recent years for 
their horns, which fetch about $25,000 on 
the black market, Zimbabwe’s fast dwindl- 
ing Black Rhino population, now at about 
1500, is the largest extant population of 
that species. Three years ago, park 
rangers initiated a defense strategy to 
save the Black Rhino from extinction. So 
far, that defense has entailed shooting 43 
poachers. The latest four killed were in 
Zimbabwe’s wild northern Zambezi Val- 
ley. In the midst of the gunfight, one 
poacher in the group of five escaped and 
soon crossed a river into Zambia, from 
whence some of the poachers come. (L.A. 
Times, 7-4) 


Eyes Deter Bird Attacks 

In past NNN columns, we have re- 
ported on the growing number of birds 
who sacrifice their lives to damage, some- 
times destroy, military and civilian air- 
craft. It now seems the ever industrious 
Japanese have found a means of deterring 
the bird attacks. Japan’s All Nippon Air- 
ways has painted huge eyes on some of 
their planes. Since adding the eyes one 
year ago, Nippon has saved an estimated 
$300,000 in damages. (“Focus,” World 
Wildlife Fund newsletter, 1250 Twenty- 
fourth St, NW, DC 20037) Nippon will 
soon add eyes to all its large planes, yield- 
ing the mixed blessing of saving birds’ 
lives, but preventing them from damaging 
the flying heaps. Perhaps Nippon would 
be even more successful in preventing 
bird/plane collisions if it adorned the eyes 
in dark sunglasses. 

Meanwhile, doves that were damaging 
planes and obstructing airways at 
Jacksonville Naval Air Station have been 
systematically harassed by Navy person- 
nel. The Navy finally drove away the 
winged saboteurs with fire crackers. 

Will the Sun Correct the Imbalance? 

Scientists have recently discovered that 
cows, increasing numbers of which have 
beerf raised in recent decades to meet ris- 
ing demands for beef, are contributing to 
the Greenhouse Effect through their re- 
lease of prodigious quantities of methane 
gas. A corollary of this "is that cow ilatu- 
Tince may promote the inundation of much 
of the world’s coastal wetland habitat. 
Concurrent with and related to the rising 
Greenhouse Effect is the depletion of the 
ozone layer; and it is this, ironically, that 
may now be killing cows. 

In East Gippsland, Australia, in June, 
sunburn killed six Fresian heifers, valued 
at $600 each. Concurrently, photosensiti- 
sation adversely affected 22 other neigh- 
boring heifers. All 28 victims were pre- 
gnant or had just calved. Post-mortems 
of the deceased bovines indicated liver 
damage, and veterinarians suspect fatal 
sunburn may have been related to pasture 
mold or fungus on the kikuyu grass, as 
well as to the increased levels of ultra-vio- 
let light that now pass through Earth’s 
thinning ozone layer. (The Weekly Times, 
6-15) 

Crows Terrorize Neighborhood 

A flock of 10 American Crows has estab- 
lished a stronghold around Ninth Street, 
Fargo, North Dakota, and is attackin g all 
intruders, including the paper boy. A crow 
bit the head of the paper poy, causing him 
to cry and a neighbor to call the police. 
The crows are feeding upon small birds 
and squirrels and dumping their remains 
in birdbaths. (Fargo Forum, 6-28) 

Robins Defend Turf 

Meanwhile, a pair of American Robins 
was also demonstrating territoriality, at 
the home of a human resident of Mes- 
salonskee Lake, Oregon. After the man 
had twice removed the robins’ nest from 
his house, the robins began to protest voc- 
iferously. They pecked at windows and 
doors, and eventually found his bedroom 
window; whereupon they commenced 
awakening him at dawn. The man said he 
may stop resisting them but wishes they’d 
nest in the trees in his yard instead. (Port- 
land Press Herald, 6-18) 

Freddies Push Propaganda 

The Forest Service has recently pub- 
lished five brochures, ostensibly to pro- 
mote citizen involvement in the National 
Forest planning process, but actually, it 
seems, to counter increasing public criti- 
cism of its anachronistic policies. The. 
topics of the brochures are Old-growth 
Forests, Clearcutting, Economics, Forest 
Roads, and Herbicides. To provide a sam- 
ple of the enlightening statements in 
these papers, we quote from “Clearcut- 
ting: A Matter of Ugly Ducklings”: 

Some call clearcutting ugly, dirty, a 
threat to soil, wildlife, a perpetrator of 
herbicide use... However, foresters look 
at clearcuts as “ugly ducklings” that grow 
up to be beautiful. 


NET 

Army Loses Deadly Viruses 

The US Army and facilities at Ft 
Detrick, Maryland, and the Centers for 
Disease Control (CDC) have, for years, 
routinely sent shipments of deadly ex- 
perimental viruses through the mail. A 
former Ft Detrick researcher recently 
revealed that shipments are occasionally 
lost or mislabeled. Last year, the 
researcher disclosed, a shipment of 
Crimea-Congo virus, a deadly tick-borne 
disease, sent from CDC to Ft Detrick, 
did not arrive; that is, the package ar- 
rived, but in it was an entirely different 
substance. Where the virus went, no one 
knows. The CDC later denied having 
sent the virus. 

New Postmaster General Anthony 
Frank has stated his intent to halt the 
shipments. He feels it is not the proper 
role of the US Postal Service to be a 
transporter of biological warfare agents. 
“The Army ships parts by United Parcel 
Service — let them have the anthrax, 
too,” Frank said. 

Most of the shipments do go by private 
carrier, according to Chuck Dasey, 
spokesman for the Army’s Medical Re- 
search Institute for Infectious Diseases 
at Ft Detrick. Dasey said that the Insti- 
tute sent 48 shipments of germ agents 
to private and military labs in 1987, and 
that the Army prefers Federal Express 
because of their speed. Speed is impor- 
tant, as most shipments involve live 
viruses packed in dry ice. 

Under a 1972 treaty, the US and over 
100 other nations agreed not to use bio- 
logical weapons, but the US Army has 
continued ostensibly defensive testing: 
use of protective gear, decontamination 
techniques, and other procedures which, 
of course, are actually preparations for 
offensive capability with biological 
weapons. The Army plans to increase 
shipments of such infectious disease 
agents as anthrax, botulism, Q fever, and 
dengue fever, when it completes its new 
biological warfare testing facility at its 
Dugway Proving Grounds in Utah in the 
early 1990s. 

The Foundation on Economic Trends, 
a group working against gene splicing and 
other dangerous biotechnology innova- 
tions, has petitioned Defense Secretary 
Frank Carlucci to halt shipments of in- 
fectious agents by US mail or private 
carriers. The Foundation asked the post- 
master general and the Transportation 
Department to study the dangers of mil- 
itary germ shipments between Army 
facilities and 129 private laboratories, 
hospitals and universities that study the 
toxins. Jeremy Rifkin, president of the 
Foundation, explained: “The Department 
of Defense is shipping the deadliest dis- 
eases known to man without taking any 

substantial precautions If released 

by accident or through terrorism, these 
pathogens could cause damage equivalent 
to that of a nuclear meltdown.” (L.A. 
Times, 6-14) 

Trickster Eats Cats 

The Trickster has reached New Eng- 
land! Spreading east to fill the niches from 
which the Gray Wolf and Red Wolf (the 
latter only in the Southeast) have been 
exterminated, the redoubtable and 
ubiquitous Coyote appears to have 
reached the Eastern Seaboard, from 
whence - barring unforeseeable trickery 
- it shall run eastward no further. Coyote 
sightings have been reported in New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts recently 
(even within 25 miles of Boston), and in 
Canada’s Maritime Provinces, as well as 
in states southward. While Coyotes in 
some Western urban areas, such as the 
foothills around Tucson, sustain their 
vigor with occasional poodles to supple- 
ment their diet of small wild prey, cactus 
fruit, and human food scraps, Coyotes in 
New Hampshire appear to favor cats as 
dietary supplements. In Berlin, New 
Hampshire, 10 cats have recently fallen 
prey to a predator thought to be a Coyote. 
This Berlin Coyote may be pushing its 
luck. Its last victim was Fred. Fred was 
the police chiefs cat. However, a local 
game warden reminded distraught Berlin 
residents that Fishers, foxes, and owls oc- 
casionally seize domestic animals. 


Snakes Attack Village 
In mid July, multitudes of red poisonous 
snakes “surrounded and occupied” a vil- 
lage in Kurdistan, Iran. Reporting the in- 
cident, the Iranian newspaper Keyhan 
explained that health officials of the re- 
volutionary Jihad ministry were ordered 
to drive the snakes away with pesticides. 
The paper noted that the snake population 
has boomed as hunting by humans has 
decimated carnivorous- bird popula- 
tions. (SF Chron, 7-16) 

Lightning Strikes AZ’s Nuke Plant 
During the midst of Arizona’s summer 
monsoons, lightning struck the Palo Verde 
Nuclear Generating Station, causing the 
Unit 3 reactor to shut down. This was 
perhaps the most spectacular in a long 
series of mishaps at Palo Verde. Previous 
mishaps, such as a fire on June 6 that 
destroyed an auxiliary transformer and 
shut down Unit 1, remain unexplained, 
but appear to be the work of infiltrators. 
Despite its regular problems and many 
shutdowns, Palo Verde operators have 
boasted that Unit 3 broke the record for 
nuclear reactors by extending to 215 the 
number of consecutive days that it had 
continuously generated electricity. 
(Arizona Republic, 8-2) 


Aborigines Save Crocodile From Police 

In Northern Territory, Australia, re- 
cently, elders of the Gumatj tribe in- 
sisted that police stop hunting a 
crocodile that had killed one of their 
people, because the reptile is sacred to 
them. The crocodile had bitten in half a 
25 year old Aborigine camped alone at 
a pond near the Cato River of Arnhem 
Land. Saltwater crocodiles inhabit much 
of northern Australia, and have been pro- 
tected since 1974, by which time hunting 
was threatening them with extinction. 
In the last two years, crocodiles have 
killed 11 people. (AP, 10-3) 

It’s 7 PM; Do You Know Where Your 
Marines Are? 

Why, they’re out rustling cows! One 
evening in late September, a Fresno, 
California, cop, off-duty, caught three 
men gutting a cow. Approaching them 
with is .357 Magnum, he announced that 
they were under arrest for cattle rustl- 
ing. The men surrendered and identified 
themselves as Marine staff sargents 
from Camp Pendleton. 


Bear Sightings Increase 

Even as Trickster makes its presence 
felt in New England, Ursa is doing 
likewise, though loath to do so. As housing 
developments and second homes spread 
like the plague through hilly western Mas- 
sachusetts, that rural region’s Black Bears 
find their anonymity increasingly hard to 
maintain. Although many residents per- 
ceive a rise in Black Bear populations, in 
actuality it is the increase in humans 
which is causing more bear sightings. The 
new residents in western Massachusetts 
are indirectly destroying bear habitat, but 
are not directly hurting individual bears; 
they are more apt to seize cameras than 
guns, upon espying a Bruin. However, 
Massachusetts farmers claim growing 
crop losses due to bears. Franklin County 
farmers last March asked the state to ex- 
tend the one-week bear hunting season 
in September. In 1987, 34 bears were shot. 

( Valley News, 7-21) 

Recluses Emerge, Evict Parson 

Hundreds of recluses, these ones of the 
eight-legged variety, have so intimidated 
members of the First United Methodist 
Church of Sparta, Tennessee, that the 
churchgoers have elected to abandon their 
parsonage. Brown Recluses, one of this 
country’s more poisonous spider species, 
expanded in population in Tennessee fol- 
lowing three mild winters and this sum- 
mer’s hot dry weather. In particular, the 
spiders expanded in population in the Rev- 
erend Neal Glass’ home. The reverend and 
his family grew weary of finding aggres- 
sive spiders on curtains, towels, and 
clothes. Glass complained, “Most every- 
body we talked to had a relative or friend 
who had been bitten with serious reper- 
cussions.” (Though I’ve no knowledge of 
arachnid anatomy, I’m sure that Glass is 
wrong; spiders bite with mandibles.) 
Glass and his fellow Spartans, living up 
to their name for a time, attempted to 
exterminate the spiders 16 times before 
finally electing to try to sell the house. 
On the 17th attempt, however, they paid 
an exterminator $4725 to seal and fumi- 
gate the house. 
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By Dale S. Turner 

For an activist, information is power, 
and the best information is the most 
timely and the most directly applicable 
to the issues at hand. For those who want 
to be more effective in a campaign, the 
major questions come down to what’s hap- 
pening now, what needs to be done, and 
who to contact. 

For better or worse, the growth of the 
Earth First! movement has long out- 
stripped the ability of the Earth First! 
Journal to provide that sort of information 
for every issue that EFIers undertake. 
Also, local EF! groups have a difficult 
time using the Journal mailing list when 
sending news to EF! folks in their area, 
since the Journal has a long-standing 
policy of giving the list to NOBODY (we 
do special mailings for local EF! groups, 
but it’s a somewhat cumbersome process). 

The answer? Local groups have started 
their own newsletters all around the coun- 
try, with their own mailing lists and 
publication schedules. They range from 
single-page updates to a couple of stapled 
pages (the norm) to the 24-page Washington 
EF! newsletter, from the intelligent- 
street-punk eco-zine put out by EF! Santa 
^ruz to the professional-looking Wild 
iockies Journal. 

Besides giving details on issues and 
actions these newsletters contain good 
essays, such as the “Humanitarianism” 
piece reprinted below. We offer here a 
sampler of newsletter articles, to give you 
a taste of what’s out there. To get more, 
contact the individual groups. 

If your local group puts out a newsletter 
get yourself on their mailing list. If you’re 
not in the thick of things, it’s the only 
way to stay in touch with local campaigns. 
If you want to follow issues in another part 
of the country, or look for useful tactics 
from other groups’ campaigns, subscribe 
to other newsletters. 

Finally, as with all such efforts these 
newsletters cost money to produce. Lots 
of folks donate time for their production, 
but somebody’s got to pay the printer. So 
far as I can tell, none of the newsletters 
has a fixed subscription fee, but you 
should probably figure $5 as a minimum 
and $10 or more is appropriate. The money 
will be well-spent. 

EF! and Humanitarianism 

The most frequent criticism leveled at 
the Earth First! tribe is that we are not 
humanitarian. We counter that we repre- 
sent the nonhuman species for the benefit 
of all life forms. This is a subtle cop-out 
mired in the very dualistic thinking we 
attempt to defeat. Herein I aver that it 
is essential for biocentrists to become 
humanitarians. 

First, from the ecological standpoint, 
there are too many humans for Earth to 
cope with. Farther-reaching in scope than 
population density, however, is the popu- 
lation “pressure” factor, that is, the ratio of 
human population to resources consumed. 
By virtue of extractive technology and 
greedhead consumer values, Americans 
are the world champ gluttons, swallow- 
ing, for example, 75 times more resources 
per person than India. . Excess human bio- 
mass, and frivolous consumption, must be 
re duced. “ ' 

‘ — TSeconcfj consider the political angle. 
Virtually all the food available in the 
“civilized” world comes to us through the 
degradation of the Third World and/or the 
farmer cultures. One may opt out of this 
aceessory-to-the-crime role by growing 
his/her own food and/or hunting, say, pi- 
geons. But city soil is suspect and, like 
all humane and ecologically sound hunting 
practices, urban hunting is classified 
“poaching” by the legal system to support 
the meat and hi-tech hunting industries. 
You face severe penalties if you’re caught. 

Third, consider the nutritional facts. 
The more closely your food’s chemical 
makeup approximates your own body 
chemistry, the more readily you 
metabolize it; the more benefit you derive 
from it. Ask any nutritionist. 

Finally, use simple logic. You are what 
you eat, and no one wants to be a turkey, 
chicken, nut or vegetable. 

So when considered ecologically, polit- 
ically, nutritionally and logically, 


humanitarianism is the only viable route. 
Vegetarianism and omnivorism-minus- 
peoplemeat are obsolete. 

Human consumption reduces popula- 
tion density and, if you choose your meat 
properly, drastically reduces population 
pressure as well; better to eat one Yankee 
than 74 Indians. Remember too that 
people provide us with our highest quality 
nutrition. Furthermore, human consump- 
tion does not abuse the Third World or 
our own farmer, and it presents less 
poison risk (generally) than the backyard 
veggies. 

It does, however, still come under the 
label of poaching (“illegal hunting”) and 
entails, I am told, even stiffer penalties 
than hunting and eating our feathered 
brethren. Then too, my “logical” argu- 
ment weakens as I reflect upon it. Main- 
taining one’s humanness is a dubious en- 
deavor, highly suspect in light of 3,000 or 
more years evidence. Our course, fellow 
Earth First !ers, is not easy. The path to 
eco-purity is not paved. 

But humanitarianism is the best course, 
if not a comfy one, and we must take it 
if we are to gain credibility. 

-Chicago EF! Newsletter 

THE ENEMY 

by A Concerned Grader 

Editor’s note: This feature appears 
periodically to help us understand the na- 
ture of the industry with whom we strug- 
gle. Last issue, we printed some quotes 
from various members of the industry in 
Whatcom County. This issue, a concerned 
millworker ... discusses old growth and 
its relationship with his mill. 

I have been a timber grader in a sawmill 
for "four years. As a grader, it is mv job 
to visually inspect lumber and upgrade 
the quality of the boards to the most cost 
effective grade. Each day I grade over 
80,000 board feet. “Having seen this much 
lumber, I can honestly say that I see no 
g ood reason to cut old growtn timbe r. 

Of the old growth logs (30 inch or more 
in diameter) that I see in the mill, I would 
estimate (conservatively) that over 70% 
becomes chips. We get whatever good 
l umber we can out~~ol each log (usually 
very little! and chip the rest.. 

" Generally speaking, the longer a tree 
s tands, the more time nature has to wo rk 
e’s abusive elements lead 


to defective lumher-,T he list of defects is 
long and includes anomalies such as wind 
shake, ring shake, compression wood, 
timber breaks, pitch seams, and many 
forms of rot (peck, dote, and sap rot). Most 
old growth logs contain several defects in 
combination, making them useless as 
lumber. It is not uncommon to see a 60 
inch log fall apart on the head saw carriage 
as it is being sawn open. Other o ld growth 
l ogs that appear to be free of delects con - 
tam so much tension in their heartwood 
(timber bind) that tney are virtually im - 
possible to saw straight . This tension not 
only leads to warped boards, but can also 
destroy saws, which poses a hazard to mill 
workers 

In our mill we specialize in large tim- 
bers. Strange as it may seem, we get our 
best timbers from second growth logs. 
These second growth logs generally are 
straight, medium grained with small well- 
spaced knots and relatively few minor de- 
fects. The quality of second growth logs 
far exceeds that of old growth. 

So why do old growth trees get cut? I 
think the problem has more to do with 
attitudes than economics. The prevalent 
attitude I have encountered views an old 
growth forest as a stand that is past its 
prime but has some merit as salvage. The 
average forest products industry worker 
believes that old growth that is left to 
stand is a waste of our resources and is 
a result of poor resource management. 

These attitudes must change. 

-Washington EF! Newsletter 

THE SNAIL DARTER 
MARCH 

by Neal Tuttrup 

Been keeping my house at about 55 
lately; might be a little easier for me 
though, since I’m a native Illinoisian 
rather than a native Texan. Native to a 
state where 55 degrees doesn’t mean quite 
the same thing it does here in Texas. Been 


ewsletters - 
ing New Shoots 


o.k. too, a couple sweaters and I’m usually 
comfortable. But not the other morning; 
for a few minutes, 55 just didn’t feel the 
same. 

It was one of the first few cold mornings 
of 1988. I was huddled under a sleeping 
bag nursing a cup of coffee and listening 
to Bill Oliver’s tape Texas Oasis. The song 
Snail Darter March came on. As with most 
of Bill’s songs, the subject of the Snail 
Darter March - extinction - is a little de- 
pressing, but when addressed in Bill’s en- 
thusiastic style, not as depressing as it 
would otherwise be. So, I let my mind 
bounce along with the lively beat of the 
song. I was so dimwittedly focused on the 
happy sound of the instruments that I’d 
forgotten completely the ending of the 
song - a litany of names from the en- 
dangered species list recited over a mili- 
tary drumroll and the playing of taps. It 
was then I felt the eerie chill in the house. 
While they were still reading, I stood up 
and began to pace back and forth. I looked 
out the windows, and what my eyes fell 
upon seemed also eerily cold. The fuzzy 
tractable mind that had so willingly fol- 
lowed most of the song had changed in 
character, had become unsettlingly in- 
tense. I struggled to understand how 
these names I’d heard before so suddenly 
changed, why at the end of the song I 
felt a tear on my cheek and the eerie col- 
dness within me. 

It’s funny that I should still be surprised 
by this feeling, because I’ve felt it many 
times before. It’s always been im- 
mediately after I’ve been blasted point- 
blank with some contemporary environ- 
mental reality: after hearing of the extinc- 
tion of Florida’s Dusky Seaside Sparrow 
last summer, after viewing the Four Notch 
area in East Texas - 4 1/2 square miles 
of diverse forest that Forest Service man- 
agement has reduced to charred ground, 
after hearing Lou Gold speak of the 
threats to Oregon’s remaining old growth, 
after hearing the Snail Darter March. 

I now understand what was so different 
about the other morning, why the pain 
the names roused in me was stronger than 
ever before. The difference didn’t lie 
within the names, I had heard them all 
before, and the ominous implications of 
endangered status didn’t change much in 
the few minutes I spent listening to the 
song. What had given the names their 
power was my realization that I had failed 
to recognize their significance - or that 
of any environmental atrocity - until it 
had been placed at my feet where I could 
fall over it. It shouldn’t take that - damn 
it, it just shouldn’t. 

I can speak fairly only of myself, but 
if other environmentalists share my insen- 
sitivity, are we justified in criticizing 
those who are merely more insensitive 
than ourselves? Are we guilty of the same 
crime, only to a lesser extent? 

The tear on my cheek was of shame 
that it hadn’t been there sooner, of regret 
that I had failed to recognize the plight 
of a friend until it was perhaps too late. 
That it is perhaps not too late is of no 
consolation, for delay at this time comes 
at a staggering cost. 

-The Texas Oasis: Texas Earth First! 
Bulletin 

We are having bumperstickers made: 
Keep Maine Green 
Shoot A Developer 

-Gulf of Maine EF! 

TEACHING THE 
CHILDREN EARTH FIRST! 

by Kathy Hands 

It certainly seems that Earth First! has 
become the target of spirited and some- 
times spiteful tongues. I haven’t paid 
much attention to charges of eco- 
brutalism, fascism, sexism, etc., but 
something heard recently has gotten me 
somewhat fired up. Several people have 
really disliked the Colorado EF! T-shirt, 
which depicts a child holding a monkey- 
wrench and the words “Teach the Children 
Earth First!” 1 gathered that they feel 
allowing children their own choices is very 
important, and that our shirt implied im- 
posing a viewpoint, teaching children to 
monkeywrench, onto children. 

My feeling for what the monkeywrench 
symbolizes is much different. The danger 


with symbols is that interpretation is 
often only skin deep, so I would like to 
pass on what the symbols and words on 
the Colorado EF! shirt say to me. 

Teach the children Earth First! - a sim- 
ple way of expressing something not so 
simple. I do not believe Earth First !ers 
are really interested in raising their chil- 
dren to wax rhetorical or become systema- 
tic bulldozer bashers. We believe that all 
life has a right to simply be, and we want 
our children to be part of this. To me, 
teaching children Earth First! would 
mean: 

1) Teaching children respect for the 
Earth and their place in it. 

2) Passing on resistance to the twisted 
societal systems we are surrounded and 
imprisoned by - passing on the “monkey- 
wrench.” 

Teaching our children respect for the 
real world is tricky, especially considering 
that most of us never had elders to teach 
us, that ties of kinship and tribe have with- 
ered away. We must show our children, 
as well as we can, the connections be- 
tween themselves, their actions, and the 
Earth. To do this, we should immerse chil- 
dren in the wilderness and open spaces 
so that they come to know the real world 
better than they know the world of con- 
crete and glass. And here, in the lifeway 
we choose to show our children, lies the 
link between respect for Earth and 
resistance. 

What better way to resist life-usurping 
systems than to live a simple, non-con- 
sumptive lifeway? I say ’lifeway’ rather 
than ’lifestyle’, for the latter implies dres- 
sings rather than substance. The choices 
we offer our children should not be mere 
changes of dress over the present ill soci- 
ety. We must pass on constraints of living 
to our children, a respect for the limits 
of the Earth. To say that the next gener- 
ation will simply live with the Earth would 
be extremely naive - this will take gener- 
ations. I was raised in this society; it is 
impossible to cut the ties that bind me 
to it. Our children will have ties as well. 
We must strive to provide some alterna- 
tive to this society so that the values we 
try to pass on to our children can survive. 

Resistance is not simply in the way we 
live; it is in the defense of our “home” as 
well. We owe it to our children that they 
be taught who the enemies of the Earth 
are; what forces are at work destroying 
rainforests, the woods on the edge of 
town, cultures the world over. We owe it 
to our children that they know the power 
of those forces, that they know a healthy 
fear of them, that they come to know all 
ways of defending their backyards, Turtle 
Island, the Earth - from democratic par- 
ticipation to lawsuits to civil disobedience 
to pulling up survey stakes. I consider all 
these methods of resistance to be forms 
of monkeywrenching, and I believe our 
children can make their own choices as 
to what defense works best for them. 

As for myself, there are many things 
I feel a need to know before I have a child. 
I want to know the comfort of a simple 
shelter, the feel of a knife in my hand, 
the taste and appearance of wild things. 
I am pessimistic enough to believe there 
is a third category of knowledge to pass 
on to my child - the survival skills of the 
21st century. 

-Walkabout, CO EF! newsletter 

Internationally, condoms have been 
touted as a simple but effective method to 
prevent social diseases and limit unwanted 
population growth. Unfortunately, many of 
the problems associated with growth and 
development cannot be prevented by 
simply slipping condoms over the heads 
of developers. Therefore, Earth First! 
suggests that Pima County use another 
popular theme and start a campaign 
centered on the slogan, “Just Say No To 
Development.” 

-Arizona Earth First! Newsletter 

Florida EF! Proposes 
Nuisance Human Program 

The Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission’s “Nuisance Alligator 
Program” is working overtime these days. 
Since the recent death of a 4-year-old girl 
in the jaws of an alligator that had been 
continued on page 25 
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EF! Directory 

The Earth First! Directory 

The Earth First! Directory lists the contact points for the international Earth 
First! movement. It is divided into four sections: 1) National EF! offices in the 
United States; 2) International contacts; 3) Active EF! Chapters or Groups; and 
4) Contact persons where there is as yet no active EF! group. If you are interested 
in becoming active with the Earth First! movement, reach the folks listed for 
your area. 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal is an independent entity within 
the international Earth First! movement, and is not the newsletter of the Earth 
First! movement. It does, however, provide a forum for Earth First!ers around the 
world. This directory is provided as a service to independent EF! groups. If you 

would like to be listed as a contact or as a group, PLEASE contact Bob Kaspar 
(305 N. Sixth St., Madison, WI 53704 (608)241-9426). Please send address changes 
or corrections to him also. If you do not have a phone number listed, please send 
it to him. Bob acts as coordinator for local EF! groups for the EF! movement. 

LOCAL NEWSLETTERS: Addresses marked with a 
produce either an Earth First! newsletter or regular 
mailings for their area or issue. Contact them directly 
to receive their newsletter or otherwise be on their- 


mailing list. 

NATIONAL EF! 

ALASKA TASK FORCE 
Elise Bedsworth 
POB 1019 

San Raphael, CA 94915 
(415) 421-4581 

EF! BIODIVERSITY PROJECT * 
Jasper Carlton 
2365 Willard Road 
Parkersburg, WV 26101-9269 
(304)428-5405 

EF! DIRECT ACTION FUND * 

Mike Roselle 
POB 210 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

EARTH FIRST! FOUNDATION 
POB 50681 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

EF! GRIZZLY BEAR TASK FORCE 
POB 6151 

Bozeman, MT 59715 

EF! INDEPENDENT ORGANIZER 
Roger Featherstone 
Box DB 

Bisbee, AZ 85603 

(602)432-4145 

EARTH FIRST! JOURNAL 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
Earth First! 

POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

(602) 622-1371 

EARTH FIRST! JOURNAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS & TRINKETS 
POB 2358 

Lewiston, ME 04240 

EF! RAINFOREST ACTION * 

Bay Area Earth First! 

POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

EF! SPEAKERS BUREAU 
Bob Kaspar 
305 N. Sixth Street 
Madison, WI 53704 
(608) 241-9426 

EF! WOLF ACTION NETWORK * 
Tom Skeele 
HCR 79, POB 1046 
Crowley Reservoir, CA 93546 
(619) 935-4720 

PAW (PRESERVE APPALACHIAN 
WILDERNESS) 

Jamie Sayen 

RR 1. POB 530 

North Stratford, NH 03590 

(603) 636-2624 

INTERNATIONAL 
EF! GROUPS 

AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Lismore 
New South Wales 2480 
Australia 

phone: 066-21-85-05 

Marianne Heynemann 
PO Box 256 
Mitchem, 3132 
Australia 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Paul Watson 
POB 48446 
Vancouver, BC 
V7X 1A2 Canada 

(604) 688-SEAL 

Boreal Owl 
Box 1053 
Kamloops, BC 
Canada 

Columbia Mountains EF! 

Orrie Amnos 
POB 1668 

Salmon Arm, BC Canada VOE 2TO 

ENGLAND 
Chris Laughton 
do 57 Wood Lane 
(ire as by, Wirral, 

L49 ZPU 

ENGLAND, 1513187 
(051)606-0207 

Fearghuis McKay 
72 Middleton St. George 
Darlington 

Co. Durham DL2 1AD 
ENGLAND (0325 ) 332314 
( Greennet/Econet ) 

JAPAN 
Rick Davis 

400 Yamanashi-ken, Kofu-shi 
Saiwai-cho, 18-11 
Kofu, Japan 
(0552) 28-5386 

ONTARIO 
EF! Canada 
do M. Haul bars 
2709 Regina St. 

Ottawa, ONT 
CANADA K1S 5B6 


PAKISTAN 
Bob & Phyllis Ripple 
Plot 45, A Street. Phase V 
Defence Housing Society 
Karachi, Pakistan 

SCOTLAND 
Grant Collie 
5 Mansfield Place 
Edinburgh, EH3 6LE 
Scotland 

UNITED KINGDOM 
SPAIN 

Marta Maranon 
Espalter 10 
Madrid 28014 
Spain 
91-239-5423 


LOCAL GROUPS 

ARIZONA EARTH FIRST! * 

Julia Swanson 
POB £112 
Tucson, AZ 85722 
(602)792-2690 


CALIFORNIA EARTH FIRST! GROUPS 


CHICO EARTH FIRST! 

Michele Miller 
POB 5625 
Chico, CA 95927 
(916)894-7362 

EASTERN SIERRA EF! 

Sally Miller 
POB 22 

Lee Vining, CA 93541 
(619)647-6411 

LOS ANGELES EARTH FIRST! 
LA EF! 

POB 4381 

North Hollywood, CA 91607 
(818 ) 955-8355 
(818) 905-0583 

VESSCA 
POB 28318 
Santa Ana, CA 92799 
(213) 8394247 

NORTHCQAST EF! GROUPS 

Northcoast EF! * 

POB 368 

Bayside, CA 95524 

Greg King (707)826-1621/9557 

Bill Devall (707)822-8136 

SONORA EF! 

Ron French 
16709 Estralita I)r. 

Sonora, CA 95370 
(209) 586-6439 

UKIAH EF! 

Sequoia/Gary & Bette Ball 
POB 1415 
Ukiah, CA 95482 
(707)468-1660/468-1355 

South Humboldt EF! 

Darryl Chemey 
do POB 34 
Garberville, CA 95440 
(707)923-2931/2913 


SAN DIEGO EARTH FIRST! 
Van Clothier 
POB 674 

Del Mar, CA 92014 
(619)481-6784 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY EF! * 
Karen Pickett 
POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

SANTA BARBARA EF! 

Tom Dudley 
POB 14124 

Santa Barbara, CA 93107 
(805)968-0128, 9614203 (W) 

Isla Vista EF! 

6639 Abrego 
Goleta, CA 93117 
(805 ) 685-0183 

SANTA CRUZ EF! * 

Karen DeBraal 
POB 344 

Santa Cruz, CA 95061 
(408)335-7768 

YOSEMITE EF! 

Tom Skeele 
POB 272 

Yosemite, CA 95389 
(209)379-2801 


COLORADO EARTH FIRST! * 
Walkabout Newsletter 
Box 1166 

Boulder, CO 80306 
Eric Holle 

1126 James Canyon Dr. 

Boulder, CO 80302 
(303)442-5518 

CSU Earth First! 

Box 708 
LSC CSU 

Ft. Collins, CO 80523 


Colorado Springs EF! 
do Canis Latrans 
POB 15925 

Colorado Springs, CO 80935 
(719) 597-1107 

CONNECTICUT EARTH FIRST! 
Connecticut College EF! 

Bruce Mac Laren & Sam Luebke 
Box 970 

Connecticut College 
New London. CT 06320 
(203)447-7627 

Connecticut Valley EF! 

POB 324 
Rowe, MA 01367 

FLORIDA EARTH FIRST! * 

Reed & Myra Noss 
6820 SW 78th St. 

Gainesville, FL 32608 
(904)372-6255 

HAWAII EARTH FIRST! 

Paul Fbulstich 
EWC Box 1265 
1777 East-West Rd 
Honolulu, HI 96848 
(808)955-3108 

MAINE EARTH FIRST! 

Gary Lawless 
Gulf of Maine Books 
61 Main St. 

Brunswick, ME 04011 
(207)729-5083 

MIDWEST HEADWATERS EF! * 
Hank Bruse 
KA9TIF (short wave) 

235 Travis Drive 
Wisconsin Rapids, WI 54494 
(715)423-5636 

Chicago Earth First! * 

POB 6424 
Evanston, 1L 60204 
(312) 281-0599 - Gina 

Paul Rechten 
7405 Shields Rd. 

Harvard, IL 60033 
(815)9434178 

Twin Cities EF! 

213 W. 26th Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55404 
(612)879-0630 

MISSOURI EARTH FIRST! 

The Gateway EF! Tribe 
POB 1961 

St. Louis, MO 63111 
(314)752-5011 

Big River EF! 

POB 754 

High Ridge, MO 63049 
(314 ) 343-7756/285-3449 

MONTANA EARTH FIRST! * 
Yellowstone EF! 

Randall Restless 
Box 6151 

Bozeman, MT 59715 
(406)587-3356 

Wild Rockies EF! 

Jake JagofT 
834 Sherwood 
Missoula, MT 59802 
(406)549-248500 
(406)243-6273(w) 

Jim Field 
POB 4784 

Missoula, MT 59806 
(406)549-6082 

NEW HAMPSHIRE EF! * 

Daniel Mackay 
POB 865 

Lincoln, NH 03251 
(603)745-3373 

NEW MEXICO EARTH FIRST! 

Brad Lagorio * 

2405 Meadow Rd SW 
Albuquerque, NM 87105 
(505)873-0299 

Ron Mitchell 
Route 14 Box 257B 
Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505)4734203 

Rich Ryan 
456 Am ado St. 

Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505)984-1097 

Claire Cochran 
POB 1184 

Rancho de Taos, NM 87557 
(505)758-9397 

NEW YORK EARTH FIRST! 
Long Island EF! 

Box 2036 

Setauket, NY 11733 
(516)862-9450 

New York City EF! 

POB 20488 

Tompkins Square Station 
New York City. NY 10009 
(212)420-0621 

OHIO VALLEY EF! 
do Brian & Theresa Hagemann 
727 ML King Jr Dr #502 West 
Cincinnati, OH 45220 
(513)961-3660 

OREGON EARTH FIRST! 

POB 1437 
Merlin, OR 97532 

Portland EF! 

POB 13765 
Portland. OR 97213 

S. Willamette EF! 

Barry Geiken 
POB 3499 
Eugene, OR 97403 
(503) 998-6890 

TEXAS EARTH FIRST! * 

Christi Stevens 
POB 7292 
University Station 
Austin, TX 78713 
(512) 320-0413 

East Tfexas EF! 

Redwolf & Sassafras 
Rt 3, Box 113 
Cleveland, TX 77327 
(713)592-7664 
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VERMONT EARTH FIRST! 

IDAHO 

Erik Sohlberg 

Kay Morris 

RR1, Box 80-A 

809 Ranch Road 

East Corinth, VT 05040 

Boise, ID 83702 

(802)439-6266 

(208)345-5718 

VIRGINIA/DC EARTH FIRST! 

ILLINOIS 

Robert F. Mueller 

EF! Edwardsville 

Rt. 1 Box 250 

Ramin & Sarah 

Staunton, VA 24401 

132 Helen 

(703)885-6983 

Collinsville, IL 62234 

Celeste Kennedy * 

INDIANA 

POB 64 

Marijean Stephenson 

Virginia Beach. VA 23458 

3415 Stone Road 

(804 ) 496-2867 

Marion, IN 46953 
(317)674-5670 

WASHINGTON EARTH FIRST. 

Jenifer Traas 

GROUPS 

POB 7002 

Terre Haute, IN 47802 

Blue Mountain EF! 

Jed Smith & Hugh Glass 

(812)232-6259 

POB 248 

IOWA 

College Place, WA 99324 

John Christensen 

RR1 

Columbia Plateau EF! 

Brian Barry 

Storm Lake, I A 50588 

913 S. 41st #17 

MARYLAND 

Yakima, WA 98908 

Leonard J. Kerpelman 

(509)965-2241 

2403 W. Rogers 
Baltimore, MD 21209 

Okanogan Highlands EF! 

(301)367-8855 

POB 361 

Republic, WA 99166 

Western Maryland 

Dale England 

Olympia EF! 

814 Stewart Ave #2 

POB 10147 

Olympia, WA 98502 

Cumberland, MD 21502 

MICHIGAN 

Olympic Peninsula EF! 

Mary Miceli 

Robin McMillan 

Oakland University 

POB 368 

128 W. Hopkins 

Port Townsend, WA 98368 

Seattle EF! 

Pontiac, MI 48055 
<313)332-9426 

George Draffan 

MISSOURI 

POB 95316 

Sue Skidmore 

Seattle, WA 98145 

1364 S. Plaza 
Springfield, MO 65804 

Shuksan EF! 

David Helm 

(417)882-2947 

POB 1731 

Laurie Britz 

Femdale, WA 98248 

1258 Whitehawk 
O’Fallon, MO 63366 

Southwestern WA EF! 

Boxholder #893 

(314)281-3952 

3203 SE Woodstock Blvd. 

Herb Simon 

Portland, OR 97202 

POB 3 

Holden, MO 64040 

WASHINGTON EARTH FIRST! * 

(816 ) 732-6400 (w) 

Mitch Freedman 

POB 2962 

(816) 331-9410 (h) 

Bellingham, WA 98227 

NEW YORK 

(206)734-6419 

Gary Bennett 

127 Vasaar St 

Rochester, NY 14607 

LOCAL CONTACTS 

(716)461-0797 

OHIO 

ARIZONA 

John Katko 

Gristle 

41953 Adelbert 

POB 1525 

Elyria. OH 44035 

Prescott. AZ 86302 

(216)324-7522 

ARKANSAS 

Craegh Limpach 

Jerry Price 

161 Courtland 

Rt. 2 

Elyria, OH 44035 

Pettigrew, AR 72757 

(216)366-9821 


(501)521-7799 


Robert & Linda Wheeler 
2213 East Mason Rd. 

Milan, OH 44846 
(419) 4994181 

S.E-rC.T./ Rick B. Van Landingham 
do Office of Student Activities 
Student Union, Room 3518 
University of Toledo 
2801 W. Bancroft St. 

Toledo, OH 43606 

OKLAHOMA 
Todd Kirk 

1536 N. Kingston PI. 

Tulsa, OK 74115 
(918) 834-0771 

Lynette Setzkom 

2102 S. Cincinnati, Apt. E 

Tulsa, OK 74114 

(918) 582-0269 

PENNSYLVANIA 
John McFarland 
POB 179 

Pt. Pleasant, PA 18950 

David Hafer 
do Otzinachson 
POB 65 

Lewisburg, PA 17837 
(717)523-3107 

Antoinette Dwinga 
842 Library Ave. 

Carnegie, PA 15106 
(412)279-8911 

Scott Hilliard 
RD #2 Box 416 
Homer City, PA 15748 

TENNESSEE 
Jeff & Kim Turner 
1726 Forest Ave. 

Knoxville, TN 37916 
(615)522-8521 

VERMONT 
Pete Tinsman 
Elmore, VT 05657 
(802 ) 888-7630 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Freebird Creations 
POB 8307 

Cruz Bay, St. John, U.S.V.I. 00831 
(809) 776-7512 

WASHINGTON 
US Friends of the Wolf 
USNW Support Office 
Carl Schwamberger 
3517 1/2 #7 Fremont Ave N 
Seattle, WA 98103 

WYOMING 
Magpie 
655 N Cedar 
Laramie, WY 82070 
(307)7454484 


USUAL DISGUSTING 
PLEA FOR MONEY 


CALIFORNIA 
Dakota Sid Clifford 
15440 St. II wy 174 
Grass Valley, CA 95945 
(916)273-7186 

UC Santa Cruz 
Rob & Kim Burton 
H-17 Koshland Way 
Santa Cruz, CA 95064 
<408)425-1383 

Chuck Youmans 
3501 Prefumo Canyon Road 
San Luis Obispo, CA 93401 
(805) 544-5532 

Dennis P. Davie 
POB 943 

San Rafael, CA 94915-0943 
(415) 457-6630 

Hal Fiore 
M-5 Orchard Park 
Davis, CA 95616 
(916 ) 756-8937 

Rick Bemardi 
POB 20803 
San Jose, CA 95160 
(408) 927-0274 

C.T. White 

3570 Williams Pond Lane 
Loomis, CA 95650 
(916) 652-9056 


COLORADO 
Scott Sal a 
1141 Emerson St. 

Denver, CO 80218 
(303) 831-6093 

Larry Hartsfield 
543 E. 5th Avenue 
Durango, CO 81301 
(303) 259-1812 (h) 

(303) 247-7478 (w) 

CONNECTICUT 
Mary Lou Sapone 
POB 3355 

Danbury, CT 06813-3355 

Larry Block 
151 Paul Place 
Fairfield, CT 06430 
(203)254-3646 

DELAWARE/MARYLAND 
Greg DeCowsky 
Campaign Against 
Ocean Waste Disposal 
POB 831 

Newark, DE 19715-0831 
(301)275-8091 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
David J. Inti rone 
POB 44330 

Washington, DC 20026-4330 
(202)547-1196(w)/544-5467(h) 

FLORIDA 

Black Rhino Vegetarian Soc. 
MaVynee O. Betsch 
Rt 3, Box 292 
American Beach, FL 32034 

PAN 

do 1507 Edgevale Rd 
Fort Pierce, FL 34982 
(305)466-0833 


The Earth First! movement runs on 
your financial support. We don’t need 
as much as other groups since we are 
grassroots, volunteer, decentralized and 
have low overhead. Moreover, you get 
to select where your hard-earned money 
goes. Don’t send your contributions to 
this newspaper, send them directly to 
one of these hard working groups: 

*Earth First! Foundation, POB 50681, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

(contributions to the Foundation are 
tax-deductible) 

♦Arizona Earth First!, POB 3412, 
Tucson, AZ 85722 

*Bay Area Earth First!, POB 83, 
Canyon, CA 94516 

*EF! Biodiversity Project, Jasper 
Carlton, 2365 Willard Road, Parkersburg, 
WV 26101-9269 (Contributions to the 
EF! Foundation earmarked for the Bio- 
diversity Project are tax-deductible.) 

*Colorado Earth First!, Box 1166, 
Boulder, CO 80306 
♦Florida Earth First!, 6820 SW 78th 
St., Gainesville, FL 32608 
♦Grazing Task Force, POB 5784, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

♦Humboldt County Earth First!, 
POB 34, Garberville, CA 95440 
♦Los Angeles Earth First!, POB 4381, 
North Hollywood, CA 91607 
♦Midwest Headwaters Earth First!, 
POB 516, Stevens Point, WI 54481 
♦Montana Earth First!, Box 6151, 
Bozeman, MT 59715 
♦New Mexico Earth First!, 456 Amado 
St, Santa Fe, NM 87501 
♦Nomadic Action Group, POB 210, 
Canyon, CA 94516 

♦Oregon Earth First!, POB 1437, 
Merlin, OR 97532 

♦PAW (Preserve Appalachian Wilder- 
ness), RR 1, Box 530, North Stratford, 
NH 03590 

♦Portland Earth First!, POB 13765, 
Portland, OR 97213 
♦Santa Cruz Earth First!, POB 344, 
Santa Cruz, CA95061 
♦Texas Earth First!, POB 7292, Uni- 
versity Station, Austin, TX 78713 
♦Washington Earth First!, POB 2962, 
Bellingham, WA 98227 
♦Wolf Action Network, HCR 79, POB 
1046, Crowley Reservoir, CA 93546 
This fundraising appeal is placed as a 
service to the Earth First! movement. 
THANK YOU for your support! 
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♦SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EARTH 
FIRST! RENDEZVOUS, November 11- 
13, Wilderness Gardens, off Highway 76, 
San Diego County. For information call 
your local contact or Pamela (619)481- 
2856 or Todd (619)481-6784. There will 
be a potluck Saturday night. Water is 
available 

♦ACTION ALERT! The Women’s 
Caucus at the California Rendezvous 
decided to sponsor a National Day of 
Protest, “NO SHOPPING AS USUAL,” 
to be held on Saturday, December 3 to 
coincide with the height of the annual Con- 
sumeritis Epidemic. We’ll focus on, and 
provide facts sheets for, Women’s personal 
hygiene and cosmetics, household toxics, 
diapers, and packaging, plus add informa- 
tion on the global impacts of consumption. 
We encourage all women to sponsor an 
event in their bioregion on this day. It’s 
time for Earth First! to maul the malls 
and challenge the “American Way of Life!” 
If you’d like to receive a packet of litera- 
ture, suitable for copying (we’ll try to 
direct you to recycled paper if you can’t 
find it), and also if you’d like to send art, 
information or - you guessed it - MONEY, 
contact Connie Ross at 1349 Carleton St, 
Berkeley, CA 94702. 

♦SOUTH BAY EARTH FIRST! Earth 
First!ers in the South San Francisco Bay 


Area interested in forming a local group, 
contact Rick Bemardi, South Bay EF!, POB 
20803, San Jose, CA 95160; 408-927-0274. 

♦PROTEST FOR ELEPHANTS. On 
Saturday, December 10, Colorado Earth 
First! will demonstrate outside stores 
that sell ivory and elephant skin. So far, 
other cities slated for demos are Santa Fe, 
Albuquerque and Los Angeles. 

The Elephant Protection Act has cleared 
Congress as part of HR 4783, which re- 
authorizes the Endangered Species Act. 
Unfortunately, the Act does not call for a 
total ban on elephant products - merely 
studies, financial aid, and possibly 
moratoriums on certain countries that don’t 
do enough to stop poachers. A total ban 
would have a major impact on the world 
market and would save at least 25,000 
elephants that are killed annually for the 
US market. Sending money to African gov- 
ernments to protect the elephant is a bad 
idea, because many government officials 
have been implicated in the illegal ivory 
trade. The only way to stop the slaughter 
is by eradicating the demand for it. 

If you haven’t heard about any actions 
in your area, contact me. I have petitions, 
leaflets, and agitators. I would especially 
like to heai - from folks in the Clifton, New 
Jersey area, where allegedly there is a 
piano company using ivory for piano key's. 
Write: Resa Gordon, 10876 Victorian Dr, 
Parker, CO 80134. 


♦PLANET IN PER] fr RESTORING 
THE BALANCE. A conference about 
coping with human i" facts on planetary 
systems will be held v bruary 3-5, at the 
University of Colo> do, Boulder. Topics 
include the greenho ise effect, ozone de- 
pletion, and inequities between nations. 
Conference fee is $20. For information, 
contact the CU Environment Center, 
Campus Box 207, U of CO, Boulder, CO 
80309; 303-492-8308. 

♦SALT LAKE vs COWPIES. Anyone 
in Salt Lake area who wants to have fun 
on National Day of Outrage Against 
Welfare Cowpies (1-14-89), contact 
Matthew, 485-5417. 

♦WINTER SOLSTICE CANYON 
RITUAL. On the Winter Solstice this 
December, persons worried about threats 
to the Grand Canyon will meet at the 
Canyon Mine near the South Rim to 
conduct a ritual. Women spirits will form 
a serpent and coil around the mine. Men 
are invited too. For information, call Ilse 
at 602-778-6480. 

Foreman and Sayen to 
Repeat Rowe Conference 

Last January, Dave Foreman and 
Jamie Sayen conducted an Earth First! 
workshop at Rowe Conference Center 
in western Massachusetts which led to 
the formation of New England Earth 
First! and the Connecticut River Salmon 


Revival Run. An overflow crowd of more 
than 50 people attended that weekend 
get-together. 

Rowe Center has invited Dave and 
Jamie back to do another workshop this 
winter. It’s scheduled for the weekend of 
January 27-29. Topics for discussion will 
include creative defense of natural di- 
versity, big wilderness for New England, 
Deep Ecology and further organizing of 
New England Earth First!. This will be 
a prime opportunity for Earth Firstlers 
in the Northeast to meet one another 
and develop plans for future campaigns. 
With a solid core of EF! activists already 
in place in New England, even more de- 
tailed plans can be made at this year’s 
Rowe conference. 

Rowe Center is a comfortable, yet 
rustic, facility high in the Berkshire 
Mountains of western Massachusetts, 
and features great vegetarian meals and 
good cross-country skiing. Contact Rowe 
Conference Center at Kings Highway 
Road, Rowe, MA 01367 (413)339-4216 for 
a copy of their brochure with full details 
on the center and how to register for the 
workshop. Don’t delay in reserving a 
place at this year’s Earth First! workshop. 
The conference center was completely 
filled last year with over a dozen people 
turned away. 




NATIONAL GRIZZLY 
GROWERS 

t-shirts, all adult sizes, $10 
Proceeds go to the 
Grizzly Task Force. 
Gulf of Maine EF! 

61 Maine Street 
Brunswick, ME 04011 



A touching story by Mavis Muller with 
illustrations by Christopher Kent. 
This tale was written for children, to.cultivate 
the deep ecology ethic of spirited people who 
magically become the wilderness in defense of 
itself; and written for adults to remind them 
that when believing souls unite to challenge the 
destroyers, miracles can happen. 

To order this book, please send a $5 check 
or money order to Zanamontana, *P.O. 
Box 1520, Homer, Alaska 99603. 



Earth First! music live and solar- 
powered from the North Rim of the 
Grand Canyon! 90-minute tape has 
selections from the 1987 RRR 
Patriots’ Rally. $11 postpaid. Send 
to: Andy Caffrev, do Oregon EF!, 
PO Box 1437, Merlin, OR 97532. 


SUPPORT THE 

WOLF ACTION GROUP 

1989 CAMPAIGN 



100% cotton 

LONG SLEEVE - BLUE $ 1 1 
SHORT SLEEVE - TAN $9 
a rt .l}y..LQne W olf Circle s 
Okanogan Highlands EF! 

BOX 361 

^ Republic, WA 99166 j 

These advertisements offer merchan- 
dise which entirely benefit local Earth 
First! groups or other preservation 
groups deserving your support. Order 
directly from the address in each ad 
and not from this newspaper. These 
ads are placed free to support EF! 
local groups and other important 
groups. 



I POSTERS • NOTECARDS 
and T-SHIRTS 

CANYON FROG GRAPHICS 

A—" CREATIVE ILLUSTRATION 
I BOX 532 • DIVIDE, COLORADO • 80814 

1 SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
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100 YEARS TOO LONG 

Protect Our Public Lands 


by Lynn Jacobs 

We Americans tend to get emotional 
about our national hero, the cowboy/ 
rancher, and our national animal, the cow. 
These are inseparable parts of our roman- 
tic fantasy of the Old West. When told 
that livestock grazing has caused more 
damage to public lands than any other 
land use, many people insist that this just 
can’t be true. Some become angry, as if 
they were being personally attacked. 
Let’s put emotion aside briefly and look 
at the facts: 

♦Nearly 50% of the land area of the 11 
western states is jointly owned by all 
Americans (Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, US Forest Service, National Park 
Service, and US Fish and Wildlife Service 
lands), and 80% of it that can be grazed 
is grazed every year by private ranchers. 
[Actually the ranchers themselves don’t 
generally graze; but their cattle , and in 
smaller numbers, sheep, do.] 

♦These “public grazing lands” produce 
only 2% of this country’s livestock feed. 
♦Only 23,000 private ranchers graze these 
273,000,000 acres of public land - an aver- 
age of 11,870 acres per permittee! 
♦These permittees pay $1.54 per month 
to graze a cow and calf, in other words, 
$1.54 per AUM (animal unit month). This 
is only 35% of the government’s (tax- 
payers’) cost to manage grazing on public 
land and only 25% of the cost of compar- 
able grazing on private lands. Thus, public 
lands grazing is in effect welfare ranching. 
♦Indirect and hidden taxpayer costs of the 
public lands grazing industry approach $1 
billion annually. 

♦Public lands livestock grazing contrib- 
utes only tiny percentages to local 
economies (rarely above 5%), even in the 
so-called “cow counties.” If depleted nat- 
ural resources, local government expendi- 
tures, and reduced income from other 
land uses are considered, public grazing 
detracts from most local economies. 
♦Livestock grazing competes with almost 
every other public use of Forest Service 
and BLM lands, including hiking, ar- 
chaeological and Nature study, hunting, 
fishing, and camping. 

♦Livestock and associated “range im- 
provements” have caused more extensive 
damage and more different kinds of dam- 
age to our public lands than any other 
land use. 

♦Indirectly or directly, public lands graz- 
ing has been responsible for the decima- 
tion or local extermination of dozens of 
species of wild plants and animals, includ- 
ing: native grasses, riparian plants; De- 
sert Tortoise, New Mexico Ridgenose 
Rattlesnake, Apache Trout, Lahontan 
Cutthroat Trout, Spikedace, Loach 
Minnow, Jaguar, Mountain Lion, Ocelot, 
Gray Wolf, Grizzly Bear, Black Bear, 


that commercial grazing on public lands 
was a mistake from the start. Steps should 
be taken to find other means of livelihood 
for the 23,000 welfare ranchers. There are 
many good alternatives, such as paying 
them to restore lands to a natural condi- 
tion. The comparatively tiny amount of 
beef they produce would not even be 
missed. 

Range improvements should be disman- 
tled, range management programs termi- 
nated, and predators and competitors 
reintroduced. All commercial livestock 
should be permanently removed from our 
public lands. 

Now consider what you can do to help 
end public lands livestock grazing: 

♦Write .letters to editors of newspapers 
and magazines. 

♦Write, phone, or visit elected represen- 
tatives and public officials, including the 
following: 

The President, 1600 Pennsylvania Ave, 
NW, Washington, DC 20500; 202-456-1414 
US senators, US Senate, Washington, DC 
20510; 202-224-2115 

US representatives, House of Represen- 
tatives, DC 20515; 225-7000 
Secretary of Interior, Dept of Interior, C 
St between 18th & 19th Sts, NW, DC 
20240; 343-7351 

Director of Bureau of Land Management, 
Interior Dept, DC 20252; 343-3801 
Secretary of Dept of Agriculture, 14th St 
& Jefferson Dr, SW, DC 20250; 447-3631 
Chief of Forest Service, USDA, POB 
2417, DC 20013; 447-6661 
Director of Fish & Wildlife Service, In- 
terior Bldg, 18th and C Sts, NW, DC 
20240; 343-4717 

Director of Environmental Protection 
Agency, 401 M St, SW, DC 20460; 382-2090 
♦Contact state governors, senators, and 
representatives; western state land de- 
partments, other state agencies involved 
with public lands grazing; county 
commissioners. 

♦Contact conservation and public lands 
user organizations. Urge them to take 
firm anti-grazing stands. Contact live- 
stock organizations and ask that they 
withdraw their support for public lands 
graziers; say that public graziers are pri- 
vate graziers’ unfair competitors. 

♦Visit our public lands. Watch for over- 
grazing, overstocking, permit violations, 
and unauthorized developments. Report 
them to the appropriate agency and de- 
mand corrective action be taken. 
♦Contribute energy and money to organi- 
zations working to eliminate public lands 
livestock grazing. 

♦Eat less beef. Eating beef from any 
source is wasteful. Reducing our collec- 
tive consumption of beef by only 2% would 
offset beef production on public lands. 
♦Boycott public lands raised meat. 
Though it’s usually difficult to trace where 



Modem range management includes sensitive treatment of conflicts with predators 


a dead cow (or sheep) spent its life by 
the time it reaches supermarket shelves, 
it may be possible if you investigate. Tell 
people why you are boycotting. 
♦Distribute anti-grazing literature. Go to 
the agencies themselves (especially BLM 
and FS) and to employees in government 
offices. Or, for true adventure, pass out 
stop-grazing material at livestock associ- 
ation meetings. 

♦Organize a demonstration. Because pub- 
lic lands livestock grazing occurs in almost 
all parts of all western states, possible 
protest locations are limitless. Any BLM, 
Forest Service, or state land office is good; 
as are many offices of federal or state fish 
and game departments, pro-welfare-graz- 
ing politicians, Animal Damage Control, 
Animal and Plant Health Inspection Ser- 
vice, Soil Conservation Service, and 
county and state agricultural extensions; 
colleges of range science, agriculture, and 
natural resources; and livestock boards, 
agricultural committees, and stockmen’s 
associations. Highly visible events, such 
as hearings, conferences, parades, 
rodeos, and county fairs, are among the 
best targets. 

♦Plan a non-violent direct action. Block 
a road or occupy a government office. 
♦Consider legal action. Over the years, 
various lawsuits concerning public lands 
grazing have been filed, mostly with li- 
mited success; but many legal avenues 
have yet to be explored. In fact, if existing 
environmental laws were strictly en- 
forced, public lands livestock grazing op- 
erations would probably be shut down 
throughout most ofthe West! National En- 
vironmental Policy Act, Clean Water Act, 
Endangered Species Act, Federal Land 


Policy and Management Act, Public 
Rangelands Improvement Act; agency 
failures to enforce grazing regulations, 
BLM and FS policy directives requiring 
resource protection, true multiple use, 
sustained yield, public participation in 
BLM land planning, fair market value for 
sale or lease of publicly owned resources, 
antiquated state open range laws, and def- 
icit public lands grazing - all these afford 
opportunities for legal action. Public sen- 
timent is beginning to turn away from the 
Imperial Graziers, and the courts will 
eventually have to uphold legal mandates . 
♦Take the bull by the horns. As a last 
resort, some environmentalists, hunters, 
fishers, animal rights activists, and others 
dismayed by the failure of legal methods 
to halt the destruction of our public lands 
and wildlife, have begun to sabotage the 
machinery, tools, and developments which 
enable the grazing industry to dominate 
our lands. These protesters cut fences; 
decommission destructive machinery; 
damage pumps, windmills, and stock 
tanks; dismantle corrals; close ranching 
roads; paint anti-grazing messages on live- 
stock road signs; dispose of salt blocks; 
remove traps and poisons; and generally 
do their utmost to thwart public land 
abuse. 

Free Our Public Lands!, the Earth 
First! grazing task force, is distributing 
a free 48-page tabloid on public lands live- 
stock grazing. For this, for a list of other 
concerned people in you area, and for stic- 
kers and other help, write: Lynn Jacobs, 
Free Our Public Lands!, POB 5784, Tuc- 
son, AZ 85703; 602-578-3173. 


Bison, Elk, Pronghorn, Badger, Black- 


footed Ferret, Yuma Clapper Rail, Bald 
Eagle, Golden Eagle, and Peregrine 
Falcon. 


Restoring Earth Kinship 


♦All this should be reason enough to get 
emotional! Now, consider a few argu- 
ments to further dispel the cowboy myth: 
♦The cow is not a romantic animal. [Even 
among those cattle never neutered, 
bovine courtship is an unseemly affair.] 
♦Ranchers and cowboys, as a group, are 
dullards. 

♦Most of our Western ranching legacy (the 
great trail drives and such) has its roots 
in the Midwest and Texas, not the West. 
♦The great majority of today’s cowboys 
are on private, not public, lands anyway. 
Only 14% of western forage is produced 
on public lands. 

So, if we separate myth from reality, 
it becomes clear that we should not allow 
livestock on our public lands at all. 
Neither the economy nor our love of the 
Old West are sustained by welfare 
ranching. 

The public lands grazing industry con- 
tinues to cause destruction of native veg- 
etation, massive soil erosion, lowering of 
water tables, depletion and contamination 
of springs, streams and other water 
sources, drastic reduction of wildlife 
habitat, elimination of predators, and “in- 
vasions” of pests and non-native vegeta- 
tion. Our lands have been partitioned by 
hundreds of thousands of miles of barbed- 
wire fences and managed as livestock 
ranches. 

For the last 100 years, welfare ranchers 
have exerted excessive political, 
economic, and social power throughout 
most of the rural West. It’s time to admit 


by Michael J. Cohen, Ed.D. 

At the beach last week, I tied up a 
dog to prevent it from chasing migrating 
shore birds. A clear plastic TV antenna 
cable, that I found amongst the beach 
debris, served well as the dog’s tether 
— an unheralded spinoff from RCA and 
Zenith. The cable’s transparency created 
an amazing illusion, for when I looked 
back at Fido from down the beach, the 
cable acted like an invisible bond pre- 
venting the hound from chasing wildlife. 
He ran toward a bird and suddenly, as 
if by magic, stopped in his tracks. 

It was then that the frustrating efforts 
of educators, psychologists and group 
workers came into mind, because as 
they attempt to help people attain 
healthy personal, social, and environ- 
mental relationships, invisible bonds 
prevent this from happening, and these 
professionals must deal with this prob- 
lem. Unfortunately, however, because 
they are modem people too, they know 
as little as we do regarding the nature 
and source of modem people’s destruc- 
tive bonds. 

I only know about these bonds be- 
cause their source exists in Nature, and 
while consistently living outdoors 
through all seasons for 15 years, Nature 
taught me how to recognize and respect 
them. 

The invisible bonds I’m talking about 
are actually more than 25 different sen- 


sations like hunger, suffocation, and 
thirst. They are our inborn affinities 
with Gaia, the living organism we call 
Earth. Gaia uses these intercom- 
municating affinities to organize, regu- 
late, perpetuate and regenerate its life 
in the solar system. As our modem up- 
bringing separates us from Gaia, it in- 
jures these survival bonds by tearing 
them and then joining their raw ends 
to our culture and its nature-destructive 
ways. 

That is the underlying cause of most 
environmental, social, and personal 
stress. Although intellectually we see 
the hurtful results of our nature-alien- 
ated programming, modem society 
thwarts us from changing it by tabooing 
what remains of our emotional ties with 
Earth. We label such feelings as unsci- 
entific, anthropomorphic, immature, 
economically unsound, subjective. 

It is our pervasive rejection of our 
remaining Earth kinship affinities that 
makes them invisible and therefore un- 
reachable far ourselves and the profes- 
sional educator or psychologist. For 
this reason, while our intelligence asks 
us to change, we remain painfully 
tethered to our environmentally de- 
structive and self-destructive relation- 
ships. That’s why most Americans iden- 
tify with environmental causes but fail 
to support them. 

In my book Haw Nature Works, Re- 
generating Kinship With Planet Earth 


(reviewed in Brigid 88 EFI), I explain 
how living in the natural world showed 
me how to regenerate Earth kinship in 
myself and others. I show that people's 
feelingful Earth kinship bonds are 
exactly the same affinity bonds that sus- 
tain all entities — from sub-atomic par- 
ticles to weather systems. That’s why 
on every level, survival is an emotional 
issue and survival feelings always over- 
come apathy, but when bonded to en- 
vironmental ignorance, cause chaos. 

Over the past 20 years, I’ve developed 
many means for individuals to identify, 
reach and support their remaining 
Earth affinities. These techniques ben- 
efit people and the environment and are 
the core of the accredited, degree- 
granting National Audubon Society Ex- 
pedition Institute. Once you know how, 
you can teach Earth kinship in school, 
at home, and in counseling settings. 

I invite persons interested in re- 
generating Earth kinship to read Haw 
Nature Works (Stillpoint Publications; 
I’ve divested myself of any profits from 
book sales) and use its study guides. I 
would like to hear from people, espe- 
cially professionals, who want to 
explore Earth kinship. Under Audu- 
bon’s auspices, I’m presenting work- 
shops about it across the US in hopes 
of increasing personal and environmen- 
tal sanity. After reading the book, write 
to me at Northeast Audubon Center, 
Sharon, CT 06069. 
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The Bionomics of Tree Planting 


by Jeff Elliott 

Reforestation through tree planting 
needs to be scrutinized by Earth First! 
and all ecologists. Walking a fresh clearcut 
does stimulate the perceived need to re- 
spond, and planting replacement trees 
seems a natural almsgiving. This essay 
addresses the question of whether the 
planting of trees is an appropriate action, 
or whether we are thus adding a second 
insult to a ravaged forest. 

I live in the Northeast, and only rarely 
visit the West, thus I must extrapolate 
when considering that region. I hope the 
Hoedads and other tree planters of the 
West will read this with an open mind 
and respond to these heretical state- 
ments. 

Forestry mismanagement is an expres- 
sion of man’s misinterpretation of an 
ecosystem. Mismanagement may be inap- 
propriate exploitation for an economic 
reason, or it may be misguided altruistic 
attempts to “help” nature. We must be 
careful not to unwittingly become indus- 
try lackeys. Foresters are telling us that 
we can replace the forest by replacing 
trees. No! We replace only the trees, and, 
if we listen to the foresters, we replace 
them with the type of trees foresters want 
to harvest. 

We should look closely at large-scale 
tree planting and see if it results in an 
ecologically sound forest, representative 
of the bioregion. Consider the sematics 
(and semantics) of conservation versus 
preservation, then reforestation com- 
pared to ecological restoration. What ap- 
pear to be only subtle differences in ter- 
minology in practice become ecological 
blunders with long-term effects. 

An example of this can be observed in 
the region adjacent to Mt. St. Helens. 
The eruption resulted in the so-called de- 
vastation of many square miles of timber- 
land. This “mess” would have provided 
nurse logs for the rejuvenation of natur- 
ally occurring species, but the logs were 
dragged away for “wise use. ’’The ashened 
soil needed these logs and their readily 
available nutrients. Then, rather than al- 
lowing natural pioneer species to begin 
the long process of succession, an econom- 
ically valuable species was planted in neat 
rows like so much corn. The ecological dis- 
aster at Mt. St. Helens is not the natural 
life-giving layer of ash. It’s the establish- 
ment of monoculture where before there 
was an ecosystem. 

This is only one of countless sites where 
natural succession has been replaced with 
artificial selection. We should not rush or 
force succession for economic reasons. To 
do so is to fail to consider the needs of 
early succession. 

Each phase of the healing process de- 
pends on the previous and is obligatory 
for the next. Each species lives and dies 
in a niche composed not only of its contem- 
poraries but also its consolidated pre- 
decessors. This stepwise biological con- 
tinuity is paramount to the development 
of microclimates and construction of soil 
which will lead to appropriate community 
maturation. We should not need to wrap 
the bases of young trees with plastic to 
protect them from the sun. These shade 
adapted species will become established 
when the appropriate successional stage 
is reached. 

Most of New Hampshire’s White Moun- 
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tains had been logged by the end of the 
last century. With no reseeding or replant- 
ing, hardwoods became established and 
grew for nearly 100 years before the 
aboriginal softwoods found the habitat 
they needed to flourish. In some areas 
softwood trees are now only as tall as a 
human. In 30 or 40 years these trees may 
become economically significant. It will 
be centuries before climax equilibrium is 
reached. 

This process has taken place without 
replanting or artificial removal of brush. 
The practice (or need, for economic 
reasons) of removing brush from re- 
forested areas is yet another example of 
why replanting may be inappropriate. 

Natural eutrophication, by definition, 
provides a full complement of successional 
types. The removal of young hardwoods 
(referred to as “brush” - a forester’s term 
to describe economic undesirables) is man- 
ipulation of the biome for profit. These 
hardwoods provide shade and habitat for 
wildlife. They assimilate nutrients and 
later, through leaf-drop and death, make 
them available to species of the next phase 
of forest eutrophication. This facilitates 
establishment of a healthy forest duff, and 
creates habitat for many interacting or- 
ganisms essential for sustaining biodiver- 
sity. This interaction can eliminate the 
need for spraying pesticides through a nat- 
ural system of integrated pest manage- 
ment (IPM) which is geared toward life 
- not killing; biogenesis rather than bio- 
cide. (The spraying of individual trees to 
enhance seedling survival and growth so 
clearly violates any responsible ecological 
ethic that it will not be treated here.) 

By removing young hardwoods, fores- 
ters select for “good” and against “bad” 
varieties. The “good” are the trees of 
economic significance. But the “bad” 
plants may be required by indigenous 
species. An example is a species which 
acts as an obligatory host to another, as 
the American Beech (Fagus grandifolia ) 
is related to the Beech Drop ( Epifagus 
virginiana). 

Environmental activists should realize 
that bad first aid is worse than no first 
aid. We need to discourage the economics 
of “conservation” forestry and bolster the 
natural healing process. We should not 


Continued from page 21 
frequently fed and therefore had learned 
to associate people with food, the Game 
Commission has been besieged with calls 
from people wanting alligators removed 
from near their homes. In the week follow- 
ing the “attack,” game officials in the 
state’s five regional offices received 849 
separate complaints from citizens wanting 
alligators removed - about 5 times the 
normal load. A radio report quoted the 
Game Commission as promising it would 
remove any alligators over 5 feet in length 
that were perceived to pose a threat, i.e. , 
any that live near where humans live, 
play, or work. Game officials have used 
the Nuisance Alligator Program to slaugh- 
ter about 3000 gators each year; this year, 
the number killed surely will be larger. 
Press accounts invariably identify the 
cause of the problem as Florida’s “rapidly 
growing alligator population” (AP). 
Reacting to the partial recovery of al- 
ligator populations in Florida, the Game 
Commission is opening a hunting season 
on gators this year, for the first time since 
1962; about 230 licenses to kill gators will 
be issued. 

The Game Commission, the press, and 
the ecologically illiterate public of Florida 
are seeing this problem backwards - they 
are forgetting who was here first. It is 
humans who are imposing on alligator 
habitat, not the other way around. It is 
humans, not alligators, who are exploding 
in population and pose a threat to other 
living things. Alligators have been around 
since the early Oligocene Epoch, some 35 
million years ago; their crocodilian ances- 
tors date back to the Triassic Period of 
200 million years ago. Today, alligators, 
crocodiles, and their relatives are the sole 
surviving representatives of the Ar- 
chosauria, the “Ruling Reptiles” that once 
included the dinosaurs and the 


fool ourselves into believing we can under- 
stand the intricacies of the ecosystem. A 
niche (Odam defines a niche as a multidi- 
mensional hypervolume) has far too many 
variables for us to fully understand. 

The only replanting I condone is the 
reintroduction of species exterminated 
from a bioregion by man’s interference. 
This should be done only when the proper 
successional interval is achieved. We must 
avoid planting climax species in a fresh 
clearcut. 

If you replant roadways (as reforesta- 
tion, not ecotage), you treat the symptom, 
not the illness. Such compacted soil needs 
tilling, not introduced species. For erosion 
control, construct water bars and use 
mulch. If plants are your only choice, use 
varieties that will not regenerate in your 
region, or use sterile pollyploids. Later, 
visit the site to remove any that have be- 
come established. In regions where 
monocultures of university-developed 
varieties are allowed, push to have plan- 
tation managers use only sterile plants 
to prevent genetic alterations in adjacent 
buffer zones. 

Clearcutting, of course, should be elimi- 
nated and strip cutting limited to bands 
no wider than the normal dispersal range 
of indigenous species. Rotation of strip 
cutting should be such as to allow for dis- 
persal of successional species from adja- 
cent transitional zones. This biological 
communication will allow the establish- 
ment of species at their natural points in 
succession. 

Ecologists should embrace techniques 
that allow development of healthy soils 
properly horizoned with a profile which 
reflects the undisturbed (unexposed) soils 
of adjacent woodlands. Through succes- 
sion, accumulated organic matter and or- 
ganisms associated with humus develop- 
ment will construct soil that will best pro- 
vide biodiversity. Through tree planting 
and associated activities, foresters arrest 
the development of forest duff and dis- 
courage mycorrhizal fungi, nematodes, 
soil microbes and other organisms obliga- 
tory to a healthy forest soil. Without these 
proper soil conditions and healthy subter- 
ranean communities, the trees cannot 
communicate with the earth. Each species 
depends on the trophic levels associated 


pterosaurs. In contrast, hominids (begin- 
ning with Australopithecus) have been 
around less than 5 million years, the genus 
Homo only 1.6 million years, and our own 
species, Homo sapiens, 400,000 years or 
less. Only in the last few thousand years 
have we alienated ourselves from Nature 
and mounted our blitzkrieg against the 
Earth. The alligator deserves our respect, 
not our “control,” for existing so long at 
peace with the Earth. We should be care- 
ful around big gators, yes, but we cannot 
fault them for grabbing a dog or a human 
now and then, when we have invaded their 
habitat. 

To help minimize human-wildlife con- 
flicts, and to correct the injustice toward 
alligators and other wildlife, Florida EF! 
proposes a “Nuisance Human” program. 
Any humans caught harassing wildlife 
(which includes plants, fungi, and micro- 
bes), or disrupting natural habitat will be 
trapped and dispatched as humanely as 
possible. Modeling our program after the 
current (and, we hope, soon to be obso- 
lete) Nuisance Alligator Program, we 
suggest that the meat of nuisance humans 
be sold to restaurants. Or better yet, it 
could be provided free to people on wel- 
fare, thus liberating those public assist- 
ance funds for acquisition of habitat for 
wildlife. Because customers might not 
order the meat under its real name, we 
suggest calling it something innocuous, 
perhaps “City Chicken” (just as “Rocky 
Mountain Oysters” is a euphemism for 
bull’s testicles). Surely a Nuisance Human 
Program would be a “humanitarian” ap- 
proach to the ever-increasing problem of 
humans encroaching on wildlife habitat. 

Readers wishing to protest the Nui- 
sance Alligator Program should write 
Col. Robert M. Brantly, Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, 620 South Meri- 
dian, Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600. 

-Wiregrass, the Florida EF! newsletter 


with its own level. These trophic levels 
depend on stability and this stability is 
destroyed when reforestation upsets sub- 
system structures and community evolu- 
tion. 

Tree planting does not allow for the 
evolutionary experience necessary for the 
survival of an ecosystem. The homeostatic 
mechanisms which allow for rejuvenation 
are the result of evolutionary experience 
gained through succession, not an- 
thropogenic pressures. The biodiversity 
of community organization is the multipli- 
cation of parallel structures which protect 
an ecosystem. 

Techniques which improve biomass pro- 
ductivity but not the natural diversity of 
cut-over land should be limited to tree 
farms. Increases in tree farm productivity 
should thereby reduce the need for forest 
management on lands where natural 
ecosystems prevail. 

Clearcuts are nasty scars and should 
be stopped, but as usual, humans had best 
let the wounds heal naturally. Secondary 
succession is much faster then primary 
succession, so even this generation can 
enjoy the results. We should expend our 
energy not on further insulting the land 
through tree planting, but in stopping 
clearcutting. 

Jeff Elliott is a biology teacher who is 
active with EF'.’s Preserve Appalachian 
Wilderness task force. 

Restoration ecology and conservation 
biology are new fields filled with uncer- 
tainties and we encourage discussion in 
our pages on these subjects. Accordingly, 
we invite other conservation biologists to 
respond to Jeffs controversial article, -ed. 
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I Out Of Weakness 


i Ed. note: T; following is excerpted 
t from the Epilogue of the book Out of Weak- 
1 ness: Healing the Wounds that Drive Us 
I to War, by Andrew Bard Schmookler. The 
[ book is being published in September, 
i 1988, by Bantam Books (666 Fifth Ave, 
| NY, NY 10103; $10.95 paperoack, 21.95 
i hardcover). This sequel to Schmookler’s 
The Parable of the Tribes (see review in 
Mabon 85) continues his important 
analysis of the sickness of modem civili- 
zation. While many EFIers may consider 
his view of humankind overly sanguine, 
and may question his notion of a “bio- 
civisphere, ” all should gain insights from 
his provocative inquiry into the human 
condition. 

Chronic Condition 

... 1. In a world where power rules, it 
is terrifying to be weak, for the weak are 
disregarded and destroyed. So we have 
separated ourselves from our real but un- 
endurable condition as weak and vulner- 
able creatures; we posture as gods em- 
bodying the strength we worship; we cul- 
tivate narcissistic images of our own spe- 
cialness, separating ourselves still further 
from our fellow human beings. In this 
world of fragmented humanity, competi- 
tion not cooperation seems the essence 
of relationship, and s ecurity appear s_as 

at the expense of another. 

" 2. Another aspect of power’s reign has 
separated us still further from ourselves. 
Because the course of our civi lized 
\ societies’ runaway evolution has fiee ntfic- 
f afed largely ' hy~ J forces indifferent to 
human needs*, we have been compelled to 
internalize cultural demands that turn us 
against ourselves, teaching us to regard 
our nature as evil. To separate ourselves 
from the agony of the war we internalize, 
we separate ourselves from our own “evil” 
by discovering it instead out there, in 
those on the other side of the boundary. 

3. The more dangerous the terrain, the 
more frightening it is to wander in it blind 
j and disoriented. In a world where destruc- 
| tion lurks, therefore, we have felt an ur- 
gent need to believe our own “maps” infal- 
lible. We have c onse quently sep a rated 
QUrselvesTrom our true experience of con- 
fusion and uncertainty, zealously makin g 
| w ar on the unbelievers whose d ifferences 
j from ourselves call into question our pos- 
| session of God’s Truth. 

Our destructiveness therefore is an out- 
| growth of a state of “sin” originating with 
I the beginnings of history. 

I Such a perspective might seem, like the 
j doctrine of original sin, to carry with it 
j despair about our capacity to work our 
| salvation. But it should not. For as chronic 
| as our problem is by historical standards, 

I yet in the perspective of our true origins 
! it is but a recent crisis. Our story does 
| not start with the beginnings of history, 
and in the larger evolutionary perspective 
! it is not sin but wholeness that is our 
heritage. 

( In the Western world it was believed 
until recently that time began a mere six 
I thousand years ago; and barely had it 
begun before we separated ourselves from 
I paradise by eating of the tree that gives 
knowledge of the cleavage between good 
! and evil. And, with the very first 
! brothers, fratricide began. Such an image 
| of time and of our inherent sinfulness fit- 
| ted well a culture with no basis for seeing 
humankind separately from the civilized 
systems in whose toils we find ourselves 
ensnared. 

During the past century and a half, new 
knowledge has made possible a wholly 
j new understanding of our origins, and 
thus also of our nature. We now trace our 
i ancestry back - not some six thousand 
years to the edge of civilization, but much 
further. Civilization, we now know, com- 
prises but a tiny portion of the story of 
our species. Before civilization began, we 
lived as hunter-gatherers , whose societies 
apparently had little or no warfare (and 
it seems likely that such warfare as there 
may have been was of a wholly different 
nature from what we know as war - more 
ceremonial display than actual destruc- 
tion). But our origins go back much 
further than that. Even Lucy, the famous 
hominid whose several-million-year-old 
skeleton was uncovered in Africa, is not 
one of our early ancestors. Our ancestry 
go es all the .way ba ck, to the reptiles, to 
t he fish, to the one-celled creatures in the 
• seas whe rehieHoegah T The intellectual 
i revolution begun by Darwin shows that 
the ten thousand years we call histoiy is 
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but a tiny period at the end of a shelf-ful 
of volumes of the story of life on earth. 
And the story told in all those volumes, 
and not just the period at the end, com- 
prises our story. 

To know what in our condition is 
“chronic,” therefore, and what is acute, 
it is important to understand the nature 
of the evolutionary process from which, 
after almost four billion years, our species 
has emerged. 

Ancient Synergy 

What is the salient characteristic of the 
evolutionary process? It is the knitting 
together of ever-larger wholes of ever-in- 
creasing harmony. . . . 

[I]ndeed, it may be that even the begin- 
ning of life does not mark the origins of 
this impetus toward the assembling of 
ever more complex and harmonious 
wholes. Since the very beginning of time, 
the very matter of the cosmos seems to 
have been unfolding in usimilar direction. 

According to the scenarios of cosmic his- 
tory that cosmologists now find most con- 
sistent with the evidence, the universe 
began some si xteen billio n years ago w ith 
the Bigjfeog. In The very first instants 
of the universe’s existence, because of the 
enormous temperature and pressure, 
matter could exist only as discret e quarks 
and leptons. The quarks then assembled 
into integrated structures, creating the 
subatomic particles like protons and neut- 
rons. Then began the evolution of the ele- 
ments starting with the simplest - hydro- 
gen, which still comprises most of the 
mass of the universe - and then helium. 
As the process of fusion continued, in the 
crucible of the interior of the stars, 
heavier elements formed from hydrogen 
and helium. In her book The Unfinished 
Universe. Louise B Young traces this pro- 
cess through theaSsembEng of atoms into 
molecules, even up to the extremely com- 
plex organic molecules that are the pre- 
cursors of life, and on into the evolution 
of life itself. There is, she says, “a natural 
t endency for self- organized wholes to 
form.” The whole cosmos is composed of 
“organisms” in this sense of splf-regnlat.- 
i ng units that maintain stability an deven 
regenerate the mselves when fracture d. 
Young quotes EEe famous scientific 
philosopher Alfre d North Whitehead: 
“Biology is the study of larger organisms; 
( whereas physics is the study of the smal- 
Hei Lorganisms.” 

Looking at the course of sixteen billion 
years of cosmic evolution, Young con- 
cludes: “With the elapse of time Form has 
increased. ” By “Form” she means the sum 
of those assemblies of matter that 
“exhibit the characteristics associated 
with wholeness.” 

Our very existence, on a moment-to- 
moment basis, rests on wholeness more 
elaborate and more profound than we can 
comprehend. At the macro level (in terms 
of the earth), there is the intricate har- 
mony of the biosphere. At the micro level, 
there is the organization of matter to 
create our bodies. “A single gene is con- 
structed of at least a hundred thousand 
atoms; each chromosome contains some- 
where between two thousand and twenty 
thousand genes; each species carries a 
characteristic number of chromosomes - 
from two to several hundred. ’’This incred- 
ible complexity is coiled into the nucleus 
of every cell in our bodies. Each cell is 
by itself a small universe; each cell is an 
organism of a complexity that can boggle 
our minds. And each of us is a cosmos 
composed of a trillion such microcosms. 

And those minds of ours, thus boggled, 
are founded upon what may be up to 10 
to the 17th power interconnections among 
the neurons in our brains (that is 100,000 

times as many as a million million) 

An Unprecedented Disruption 

The breakthrough made by our species 
i nto a new kind of living system - civiliza- 
t ion - has (at least! temporarily up set, the 
wholeness that has been growing upon 
this planet. Civilization^ so fer, eonsti- 
tutes an unprecedented threat to the via- 
bility of the biosphere. What is unpre : 
cedented is not the disrupt ion per s e, but 
r ather the mitiire of the source" 

The evolution of life on earth has en- 
countered crises before. Previous crises 
have apparently been, precipitated by de- 
velopments originating outside the living 
system. Life’s control of the terrestrial 
environment, although considerable, has 
been incomplete. Thus, the floating of the 
continents upon the earth’s crust could 
lead to a sudden joining of two previously 
separate biological communities when 


North and South America met, and the 
result was a wave of extinctions (primarily 
among South American fauna). The har- 
monies of living systems emerge through 
extensive interaction through time . A 
sudden mee ting of organisms t hat have 
h adno titneto evolve a synergistic pattern 
is likely to be destructiv e, as in the sudden 
encounter between the American 
chestnut and the virus from China. 
Another, still greater cataclysm originat- 
ing outside the biosphere is thought to 
explain the disappearance of the di- 
nosaurs: the collision with the earth of a 
huge meteor, it is now believed, so upset 
the earth’s climatic patterns for a while 
that the dominant dinosaurs were wiped 
out. So also with the extinctions that have 
accompanied the coming and recession of 
the Ice Ages, caused perhaps by solar fluc- 
tuations well beyond the reach of the liv- 
ing system to regulate. 

The current crisis in the evolutionary 
process is unprecedented because it 
emerges from the living system it.self. _We 
a re the first of ear th’s childr en to threaten 
o ur moth er. An extension of the biological 
process into civilization has spread de- 
serts where there was green life, and now 
is extinguishing species of plants and ani- 
mals at an alarming and accelerating rate. 
All this even without our using our grow- 
ing stockpiles of weapons of destruction, 
weapons that could inflict grave injury 
upon the biosphere as a whole. Out of 
the harmony of biological systems has 
emerged a creature destructive of the nat- 
ural foundation of its own existence, out 
of harmony with its own nature, and at 
war with its own kind. 

The fall from wholenes s into sin i s the 
consequ ence oi our~madvertent plunge 
o ut of order into anarchy . The human ca- 
pacity for creativity that developed as an 
adaptive strategy for life within the re- 
gime of nature eventually took us out of 
that order into an unprecedented - and 
therefore disordered - situation. The 
evolutionary process, evidently, cannot 
look forward. In our case, the innovation 
in our cortical structure eventually led life 
into a new game, civilization. But the old 
game - biological life - is a continuing 
prereq uisite - of the hew, an d its require- 
ments~must still be met. T he disorder of 
th e new system undermines the integrity 
ofthe 613! " * — 

“OrderTakes time to create. What is sud- 
denly introduced into a living system will 
be, at the outset, out of harmony with 
the rest of the system. This is true of 
that sudden invasion of South America 
by North American fauna; and it is true 
of civilization’s precipitous emergence 
into the biosphere. But the case of civili- 
zation is different from the other. The 
fauna of North and South America could, 
in time, come to an accommodation of a 
familiar kind: an ecological balance in a 
biologically governed order. Bu t civiliza- 
tio n has carried cosmic evolution to a new 
st age, t o what Jonas Salk calls the 
“ metabiological" ley elV The discord it in- 
troduces is extraordinary in nature, and 
the restitution of wholeness will also have 
to be an extraordinary level. The floating 
of the continents produced what might 
be called a regressive crisis, for it rep- 
resented the intrusion of forces from an 
earlier level of cosmic evolution (i.e., the 
nonliving systems). Civilization has pro- 
duced a progressive crisis, a disorder 
caused by the sudden emergence of a new 
kind of order - that created by the creative 
spirit of a living creature. 

The progressive crisis caused by the 
emergence of~ci7i tizgtion creates a hew 
kin d of proble m, and further evolution 
alon g this line of life’s devel opment wilP 
require a new kind of solution. The new 
phase of evolution that is engendered by 
the creative spirit can be described in 
terms of the spirit. The disorder and dam- 
age we unleash we may speak of in terms 
of the notion of sin. The encompassing 
Whole we are challenged to create at a 
new level may have something to do with 
God. 

Alignment in Evolutionary 
Architecture 

We human beings are carriers of sin be- 
cause we are pulled apart bv two evolutio- 
n ary processes: the one that created us , 
and the one of which we inadvertently be 7 _ 
came the - creators . We are of divided al- 
legiance, separated from ourselves by the 
conflicting pulls of the nature within us 
and the runaway cultures evolving around 
us. Unlike the jaguars seeking a niche in 
South America or the giant sloth felling 


out of its place in the jung le, we are the 
“sick animals.” 

Our being out of kilter with our environ- 
ment is more dangerous than the jaguar’s 
because conception in the mind is far less 
conservative than conception in the body. 
That is, with our creativity we can quic kly 

- in the space of a few millennia - amas s 
powers orders of magnit ude larger than 
those embodiedriirthe flesh! We become 
powerfirbefore webecome safe. In purely 
biological evolution, change is slow 
enough that new forms do not become gen- 
eral unless they work: no creature can win 
against its environment for long. Biolog- 
ical evolution may not look forward, but 

it discards what is not harmonious with y 
its environment before it rules the planet. 

But, again, the old game continues. No 
new level of organization can survive un- 
less it conforms to the rules governing 
the levels below it. The evolutionary pro- 
cess works toward the creation of whole- 
ness, balanced harmonies stacked up from 
the lowest to the highest levels. It should 
not be surprising that a sudden eruption 
would create disruption. But the evidence 
of cosmic evolution suggests that we will 
not long continue in our disharmonious 
state. The wage of sin is indeed death. 
Civilization must repent - creating an 
order in harmony with all the orders below 

- or it is damned. 

The wav of repentance is the wav of 
shalom. of knitting together at all the 
levels not now at peace with one anothe r. 

The natural wholeness of life must be rees- 
tablished. . . . 

Only the creation of a- new, overarching 
order t hat {gst 0 - 1 ; r n p'd wholeness 

'will enable the members of humankind 
to become whole. (Overcoming the struc- 
tural fragmentation of our macrosystems 
is required to make the world safe for the 
consciousness that transcends boundary.) 
And only when the human elements of 
the system are whole can the greater 
Whole we need to create be established. 

(It is not sick cells but healthy cells that 
comprise a healthy body.) 

Wholeness Built on Consciousness: 

The Bio-Civisphere 

This new wholeness will emulate the 
ancient wholeness from which we arose, 
but it is a new kind of wholeness. This 
new whole might be called th e “bio-civis- 
pliere_ ” Like the biosphere that evolved 
by wholly biological means, th e bio-c ivis- 
phere will embody the harmonizing ol re ~ 
lationships and the cycling of resources 
"tn at sareguard the system’s Stability and " 
Tong-term viahili t.v. But, unlike t.He hire 
sphere, it must incorporate the new di- 
mension Tif consciousness into a central 
' place in its harmonious order. 

Consciousness - a creative capacity for 
a wareness and' choice that transcends 
genetic programming - is what lifted our 
species out of nature into civilization. 
Fragmented civilization has engendered 
a sick consciousness - in its cognitive, 
emotional, and spiritual dimensions. The 
whole civilization of the bio- civisphere 
will require a consciousness of a very dif- 
ferent sort, a consciousness that is the 
e xpression of theharmony and integra- 
tion t h at characterized the system of life 
before civilization. ~ 

The bio-civisphere, therefore, is like a 
biosphere governed by consciousness. 
Above all, the consciousness that is re- 
quired to carry the evolutionary process 
forward to the new level of the bio-civis- 
phere will be characterized by the spirit 
of shalom. As the problem of war is the 
most profound image of the destructive- 
ness that we have introduced, through 
civilization, into the living system, so does 
our working for peace appear as the spec- 
ifically human challenge in life’s evolutio- 
nary unfolding. We, the animals whose 
creative minds have unleashed a time of 
division and destruction, are called upon 
for our very survival to align our con- 
sciousness with a new kind of wholeness. 

In this work, we have explored both 
the consciousness that divides and leads 
to war and that which can bring human- 
kind together. . . . 


From OUT OF WEAKNESS: Healing the 
Wounds That Drive Us to War by Andrew 
Bard Schmookler. Copyright © 1988 by 
Andrew Bard Schmookler. Used by 
permission of Bantam Books, a division of 
Bantam Doubleday Dell Publishing 
Group, Inc. All Rights Reserved. 



ON BECOMING HOMO LUDENS 


by Christoph Manes 

The use of science to explain social 
practices is usually suspect. Not because 
human behavior transcends the natural 
processes science purports to describe, but 
rather because science itself is suspect, 
with unsavory links to institutional power. 

I needn’t recite the litany of Lysenko in 
Russia, Rosenburg in Germany or genetic 
engineers in modem America to prove the 
point. 

Nevertheless, the 10,000-year-old 
environmental crisis is an enigma that 
inevitably raises questions about human 
evolution, especially concerning language, 
social organization and intelligence. 

The fashionable view is that humanity’s 
disruption of the environment is somehow 
(we know not how) “natural,” since by def- 
inition we evolved into the kind of rapa- 
cious animals we are. But this type of 
thinking c onfuses history with nature . 
T here is nothing necessary about agricul- 
t ure. the state, or industri alis m to human 
e xistence . Some societies developed these 
social forms; others did not. In attempting 
to resist the “civilization complex” that 
now threatens this planet, we are compel- 
led to ask why. To that end, examining 
social practices in light of natural proces- 
ses is a legitimate area of inquiry. 

This article puts forth the following 
thesis: 

1. Rather than being the “pinnacle of 
evolution,” human intelligence is simply 
one strategy for survival among millions 
of others honed by natural selection. 

2. Indeed, some aspects of human intelli- 
gence, such as categorization, problem- 
solving, and goal-orientation, are 
maladaptive, and their cumulative result 
— civilization — threatens to make Homo 
sapiens, like the Giant Glyptodont, a 
dead-end species. 

3. However, as primal cultures prove,, 
these maladaptions can (and must) be re- 
sisted. 

THE PRIVILEGING OF REASON 

To begin, we need to place human intel- 
ligence in its evolutionary context. This 
means dispelling the myth that intelli- 
gence is an exclusively human trait. 

Intelligence, like protective coloring, is 
merely one technique for survival in the 
vast repertory life has developed over 3.5 
billion years of organic evolution. It occurs 
in all genera, from octopi to Galapagos 
finches. The fact that human survival de- 
pends on Intelligence rather than fleet- 
n ess of foot or poison fangs in no wa y 
m akes it the “aim” of evolution . Evolution 
has no aim — except, perhaps, to parap- 
hrase JBS Haldane, an inordinate fond- 
ness for beetles. 

But human survival and the civilization 
complex behind the environmental crisis 
are two different things . Through natural 
s elections, sophisticated patterns of 
t hought became the major technique by 
which humans survived. We abandoned 
Almost all other strategies, just as turtles 
relinquished their reptilian agility for pro- 
tective shells. What role, then, does intel- 
ligence play in the rise of civilization? 

Intelligen t not mnnnlithir When re- 
searchers in cognitive science, such as 
Allen Newell or Robert Socal, speak of 
intelligence, they do so in terms of 
categorization, information- processing, 
problem-solving, and goal-orientation. 
Traditionally, these elements have been 
grouped under the concept of “reason.! ’ 
There are, of course, other elements to 
intelligence: curiosit y, pla y , i magination, 
a sense ~of beauty and form — traits we 
share with many other animal species. 
But reason and its constituent parts came 
to dominate human noetics. 

In fact, at the origin of Western an- 
thropocentrism in Greek thought, reason 
became the single characteristic distin- 
guishing humans from animals. Man is de- 
fined as zoion logon echon, the rational 
animal. It is by virtue of his reason, so 
states the myth, that man stands at the 
summit of the natural order. Anthropocen- 
trism and logocentrism go hand in hand. 

In an ironic sense, the myth is correct . 
Problem-solving, information-processing, 
goal-seeking — the purposeful thinking 
of reason — play a central role in the rise 
of civilization and, hence, the fi cti on of 
“Man” as an entity ontologicaily distinc t 
from nature. 

civilization requires this distinction. If 
we look at the “surface” of civilization in- 
stead of searching for some hidden causa- 
tion, we always see the same process ^ the 


accumulation of power. But civilization al- 
ways has an alibi to explain away this pro- 
cess. It, produce s a rich discourse about 
pr ogress, or the ~ 3ivine right ot kings Tor 
Truth . Justice' and the American Wa y. To 
achieve* its goals, civilization invokes all 
the mechanisms of reason. In essence, to 
gloss over the process of piwer accumula- 
tion. civilization makes existence into a 
“problem” to be “solved” by the applica- 
tion of reason possessed'by an ontological 
fiction called “Man.” 

For example, the Ur-myth of civiliza- 
tion, agricultu re, i s embedded in the dis- 
course of increased prosperity , leisure, 
' time and health . These “benefits* came 
at a cost, of course: the rise of the first 
political tyrannies. Moreover, on closer 
examination, even the supposed benefits 
of agriculture prove to be fictitious. Pro- 
fessors Mark Cohen and George Ar- 
melagos have made extensive 
paleopathological studies of the rise of ag- 
riculture, concluding that it was the 
source of famine, malnutrition and the 
spread of parasites and infectious dis- 
eases. Skeletons from Greece and Turkey, 
for instance, show that average height de- 
creased as these regions shifted from 
hunter-gathering to agriculture. Across 
the ocean in Pre-Columbian America, the 
introduction of maize farming was accom- 
panied by a 50% increase in enamel de- 
fects indicative of malnutrition, a four-fold 
increase in iron-deficiency anemia, and an 
increase in spinal degeneration reflecting 
hard physical labor. As one might expect, 
skeletons from the royal tombs at 
Mycenae are taller and have fewer dental 
flaws than those of the Bronze Age labor- 
ers who worked the fields. 

After the pastoral facade of agriculture 
falls from view, all that, is left is t.he cease- 
l ess accumulation of power bv variou s 
groups- 

The association of reason, civilization 
and the environmental crisis is, to my 
mind, indisputable. What is not clear is 
how reason, a trait produced by natural 
selection, could become a threat to our 
survival through the increasing power of 
civilization. And why reason? Why not the 
other elements of intelligence, th e noetics 
of play , aesthetics and imagination? 

THE LIMITS OF NATURAL SELEC- 
TION 

Traditionally, the noetics of play are as- 
sociated with childhood and adolescence, 
while reason comes into its own with 
maturity. Medieval philosophy, for in- 
stance, divided human development into 
septiads, or seven year period s, with 
reason acquired in the third septiad 
(which is why 21 is still drinking age in 
many US states). Modem research, and 
c ommon sense, corroborate the view tha t 
r easoning power increases with ag e. 

This is a key point since the mechanisms 
of evolution depend veiy much on age — 
specifically, reproductive age. Natural 
selection drives the evolution of popula - 
tions only up to the point where individu - 
als produce viable offspring, (This in^ 
eludes the period during which offspring 
are dependent on their paren ts.) After 
genetic material is passed on to the next 
generation, the sifting and winnowing of 
natural selection may make a difference 
to the individual, but to evolution it is 
irrelevant. We tend to forget this in the 
language of “survival of the fittest” and 
the “struggle for survival,” but what, sur- 
vives are genes good at reproducing them- 
s elves, not strong, long-lived individual 

There is no evolutionary mechanism de- 
termining the development of individuals 
after they reproduce viable offspring. 
Members of the genus Ephemera, such 
as mayflies, perish immediately after re- 
producing. Male mantises and Black 
Widow Spiders are often devoured by 
their mates upon performing their nuptial 
duties. Among humans, wisdom teeth 
have been an affliction for 30,000 years, 
and probably will be for 30,000 more, 
since the gene is always passed on before 
its expression can cause malocclusions 
hindering survival later in life. 

Beyond the limits of natural selection, 
even more exaggerated traits can be ex- 
pressed. Some phenotypes increase the 
chances of survival in reprnHiipfivA age 
only at the expense of survival past that 
age. For example, mammoth tusks tend 
to curve inward, so much so in older indi- 
viduals that the tips would actually cross 
like a pair of misaligned calipers. For 
years, paleontologists attempted to ex- 
plain this maladaption. Naturalist 



Richard Carrington offered the simplest 
explanation by noting that younger bulls 
would have had full use of the tusks to 
defend themselves and win females. After 
reproductive age, the tusks continued 
growing until the formidable weapons of 
youth became useless burdens in old age. 
There was no mechanism to stop this 
hypertrophism since natural selection 
favors genes that produce viable offspr- 
ing, not well-fed elderly mammoths. (The 
same evolutionary dynamic, in a less spec- 
tacular form, affects modem elephants. 
The tusks of a bull African Elephant are 
necessary for it to survive and reproduce. 
However, older bulls can be weighted 
down by their magnificent ivory.) 

For lack of a better term, we can give 
this process the pompous name “hyper- 
trophic drive. ” 

THE HYPERTROPHISM OF REASON 

Is it possible that hypertrophic drive 
is at work in the development of human 
intelligence? There are striking 
similarities between human reason and 
other hypertrophic traits. All the ele- 
ments of intelligence help humans survive 
to reproduce and raise their children. 
However, reason has the peculiar prop- 
e rty of continuing to develop as we grow 
ol der. Numerous studies have shown that., 
with experience, people not only become 
better at solving a particular problem, but 
better at problem- solving in general. 

Furthermore,, reason is able to amplify 
its problem-solving capacities beyond in- 
dividual experience by means of culture. 
Reason constructs social structures and 
institutions that store information and 
problem-soTving techniques. These in- 
clude not only tangible forms like libraries 
and schools, but more subtle forms like 
customs, attitudes and norms that encour- 
age the development of reason in individu- 
als to the exclusion of other modes of 
thought.. The hypertrophism of reason fi- 
nally reaches its height as one culture as- 
similates problem-solving techniques 
from other cultures dominated by reason. 

Tf tnip-thifi nFRff]°ment of human intol 
l igence gives a new perspective on the 
o rigin of civilization . Rather than being 
the high point of evolution , civilization * 
d wells at the frin ges ot natural selection , 
a kind of unpleasant genetic by-product. 
l ike cellulite 

RESISTING REASON 

The hypertrophic drive thesis also in- 
vites us to reappraise primal cultures. If 
primal cultures avoided the civilization 
complex, it must be because they de- 
veloped techniques to forestall the domi- 
nation of reason over the noetics of play. 
Might it be that primal cultures used myth 
a nd ritual to prevent reason from its un- 
c ontrolled growth after reproductive age? 

The meaning of ritual, in particular, re- 
mains elusive to traditional anthropology. 
In general, anthropology has sought some 
hidden (psychological) or transcendent 
(structural) source for primal and modem 
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rituals. Perhaps, however, the meaning 
lies on the surface. Modem rituals, such 
as military parades and court proceed- 
ings, encourage and privilege reason; in 
contrast, primal rituals, such as rites of 
passage and spirit journeys, discount 
reason and place it in a context where its 
problem-solving regime is irrelevant. The 
use of hallucinogenic drags often as- 
sociated with primal rituals supports this 
interpretation. 

Similarly, the disjunction between mod- 
em and primal myths may also be due to 
a difference in function . The modem myt h 
o f progress, for instance, reflects the 
c ategorization and problem-solving~~on 
which civilization depends . In contrast, 
primal myths about trickster deities such 
as Coyote, Raven and Loki seem to under- 
cut the entire reasoning process. It prob- 
ably is no coincidence that trickster 
deities are often involved in creation 
myths, bestowing gifts (mostly unwit- 
tingly) indispensable to a sustainable 
human community. 

Trickster deities are central to the 
u nderstanding of primal religio n. T hey 
s tand in the same relationship to the re- >> 
spectable gods as play does to reason . 
Without a trickster god, the (usually) 
male, authoritarian, and rational, central 
gods are taken too seriously — witness ^ 
Jehovah. In fact, one can probably distin- j 
guish in the duplicitous Lucifer the dis- 
torted figure of some ancient Hebrew 
trickster divinity banished from the 
dreary empires that were taking root on 
the alluvial plains of the Near East at the 
close of the Paleo lithic. 

Finally, the hypertrophic drive thesis 
underscores the need to rediscover a noe- 
tics of play . If the hypertrophism of reason 
ls’at tne heart of the environmental crisis, 
the application of more problem-solving 
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techniques is not the answer. Rather we 'b 
need to stop taking reason seriously as j 
a path to truth, and see it as a strategy 
of survival that has become as onerous 
and convoluted as a mammoth tusk. Hu- 
manity has taken itself very seriously for 
the past 10,000 years. Perhaps we now 
need to leave Homo sapiens — the saga- 
cious human — behind, and begin the 
bumbling, halting, drunken, joking, de- 
lirious journey to Homo ludens: the play- 
ful human. 
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FALLING LEAVES 

All this you surely will see, and much 
more, if you are prepared to see it - if 
you look for it. 

-Henry David Thoreau 

One of North America’s most rare and 
unusual cone-bearing trees is easy to locate 
when autumn stalks the high mountains. 
The alpine larch ( Larix lyallii) lives 
sprinkled across the inland ranges of the 
northwest from the eastern Cascades to 
the spine of the northern Rockies. It 
rarely grows below 6000 feet. Botanists 
know it as a physiological wonder - the 
tree most adept at high altitude survival. 
It is also one of the few conifers that sheds 
its leaves every fall. 

I have learned to seek the larch when 
it is colored gold in October. The leaves 
glow with an inner fire before they drop 
to the ground like scattered bronze pins. 
High in the Bitterroot border peaks of 
Montana and Idaho, in the headwaters of 
the Blackfoot River hard against the Con- 
tinental Divide, and at Cutthroat Pass in 
the North Cascades, under the gleaming 
eye of Glacier Peak, these bright leaves 
have helped me discern the ecological pat- 
terns of tree growth at timberline. 

Colored leaves are the external gifts of 
autumn to the natural historian. They are 
outward signs of the inward grace of sea- 
sonal biochemistry. This internal story, 
subtle, hidden from view, is yet available 
to those who wish to know it. One must 
slip through small leaf pores, stomata, to 
witness the full death of leaves. 

Deciduous plants shed their leaves each 
fall to avoid the energy drain of winter 
cold. In the temperate bioregions of the 
world it is more efficient for most plants 
to lose the ability to make food through 
photosynthesis than to expose their thin, 
water-rich leaves to freezing tempera- 
tures. Cell walls and membranes cannot 
withstand the destruction that results 
when water freezes and expands inside 
the leaf. Needleleaf evergreen plants have 
a lowered cell water content during 
winter. And because of narrow shape, 
thick waxy coatings, and rigid cell walls, 
they are able to survive winter without 
adopting a deciduous lifestyle. 

Deciduous dormancy is an elegant, 
gradual process. It is not a simple winter 
resting stage. Beginning in late summer, 
a series of active metabolic events is set 
in motion that changes cell structures and 
culminates in leaf drop. 

As days grow shorter, hormones that 
stimulate growth decrease inside plants. 
Proteins are synthesized to form new 
growth-slowing hormones and enzymes. 
As these elements increase, chlorophylls 
begin to break down. Leaf cell proteins 
are unbound into their nitrogen-based 
building blocks. This nitrogen is removed 
from the leaf and used by other parts of 
the plant. In fact, much of the energy that 
fuels the active breakdown of leaves 
comes from the products of the break- 
down itself. Little of the stored energy 
of the leaf is wasted, even as it is being 
I 


transformed. 

Leaves do not drop just because they 
are dead. Without abscissic acid (ABA) 
they might remain on branches all winter. 
ABA is produced in leaves and seeds. It 
stimulates the fascinating set of events 
that botanists call abscission and lay 
people call turning and falling leaves. 

Abscission is both chemical and struc- 
tural. As ABA builds up in leaves, cells 
divide, enzymes are made, and the inter- 
nal geography of the leaf changes to ac- 
commodate winter. Before a leaf may fall, 
its connections with the rest of the plant 
must be severed and blocked off. Where 
each leaf joins a twig, two layers of new 
tissue arise. The outer, protective layer 
is composed of newly made fats called sub- 
erins. Suberins gum up the spaces within 
and between cells, effectively sealing off 
what is to become a wound when the leaf 
falls off the branch. The resulting odd- 
shaped leaf scars, familiar to all students 
of woody plants in winter, are grinning 
talismans of the chemistry of self-healing. 

The abscission layer is immediately in- 
terior to the protective layer. Here, ABA 
stimulates the production of ethylene, a 
gas that also is produced by fruits. (When 
you place green bananas in a paper bag, 
you trap the ethylene that is produced by 
the fruit which then speeds the ripening 
process.) As ethylene concentrations 
build, pectinase and cellulase are formed 
in the abscission layer. In a beautiful illust- 
ration of positive feedback, these en- 
zymes, in turn, stimulate the production 
of more ethylene. Pectinase and cellulase 
devour cell walls and the tissues that con- 
nect the leaf with the plumbing system 
of the plant. The leafs hold on the twig 
is weakened. Once these connections are 
dissolved, wound gums called tyloses plug 
the tubes. Layers of corky cells finish the 
task of sealing. It is now simply a matter 
of time and wind before the leaf joins the 
ground. 

Some deciduous species hold on to their 
leaves all winter. The oaks (Quercus spp.) 
and beeches ( Fagus spp.) of eastern biore- 
gions are well-known for this. These gen- 
era do not form abscission zones. The 
winter wind sings tattered songs all 
through the shortest days of the year in 
oak and beech woods. By late winter, the 
elements have stripped most of these pap- 
ery wind chimes off their branches. 

As abscission proceeds, the green color 
of the leaf fades. Other resident pigments, 
previously masked by the abundance of 
chlorophylls, are revealed. This is the 
painting of the autumn forests. There are 
two major groups of non-green pigments 
in leaves. Blues and reds come from an- 
thocyanins which are found in the sap of 
leaf cells. The soft purples of white ash 
( Fraximus americana) and some species 
of Viburnum result from these. 
Carotenoids form the red/orange end of 
the spectrum. These pigments are found 
in chloroplasts, the cell bodies that house 
photosynthesis. Wine-colored sweet gum 
trees ( Liquidambar styraciflua), flame 
maples (Acer spp. ), and the gold leaf-coins 
of aspens ( Populus spp.) are painted by 
carotenoids. (Carrots and tomatos gain 


color from the same source.) In autumn, 
the world is no longer locked in a tyranny 
of green. 

Botanists have not yet fully deciphered 
the signals that set off dormancy and the 
work of ABA. The onset of senescence is 
clearly tied into the turning seasons and 
shortening days. How plants perceive 
photoperiod, the relative amount of dark 
and light, is still a mystery. These seasonal 
shifts trigger the production of ABA. Cold 
weather speeds up the process - plants 
adjust to the conditions of a given year. 
And to break dormancy, in late winter 
most plants require more than lengthen- 
ing days and warming temperatures. 
They also need to have weathered 250- 
1000 hours of cold before growth hor- 
mones can begin to build. This require- 
ment keeps buds from bursting during a 
February warm spell. 

All things must pass. Wild spirit moves 
and we must be quick to follow. Thoreau 
believed that autumn “required a particu- 
lar alertness if not devotion.” Years ago 



After my speech at the 1988 RRR, sev- 
eral Earth Firstlers expressed disagree- 
ment with a couple of the key points that 
I attempted to make. Here I’ll clarify 
those points. 

First, I said that the use of pseudonyms 
within the Earth First! movement detracts 
from the power of our message. It detracts 
from our power not only in the Earth First! 
Journal, but in news releases, interviews, 
demonstrations and various other EF! 
activities. 

That said, some folks may recall that 
at the Round River Rendezvous I also 
admitted that there are certain situations 
in which the use of pseudonyms is necessary 
and proper. Such situations include the 
publishing of articles that might threaten 
the author’s livelihood, of obviously 
humorous articles, and of articles by indi- 
viduals wanted by the FBI, CIA, KGB, or, 
worse, Barbara Bush. In addition, there 
are some situations in which effective 
mainstream environmentalists (yes, there 
are a few of them) wish to contribute to 
the EF! movement without blowing their 
cover. 

In this light, I do not believe that 
everyone in Earth First! who uses a 
pseudonym is “hiding” behind it, lacking 
the courage to stand up for her or his 
convictions. To the contrary, there are 
very few situations in which that is the 
case. After my RRR speech, a Montana 
activist defensively stated that he wasn’t 
hiding behind his alias, and that even with 
his alias, everyone in EF! knew who he 
was anyway. But the ubiquitous use of 
pseudonyms in the Journal and elsewhere 
within the EF! movement makes it appear 
as though many EF!ers lack the courage 
to openly advocate positions and beliefs 
that are “extremist” according to conven- 
tional thinking. Does how we appear to 
the outside world matter? You bet your 
sweet fucking ass it does! Because unless 
we simply enjoy intellectual masturbation 
among ourselves, we’d damn well better 
consider how to best get our message 
across to others. 

As I see it, part of the problem is that 
we EF’.ers are a clever bunch. Some of 
the pseudonyms are damn clever, and I 
chuckle at many of them. So I’ll repeat: 
I’m not against all pseudonyms, and I still 
believe that EF! must retain its sense of 
humor; I’d simply like to see a reduction 
in the extent of their use in the EF ! move- 
ment. I suggest that before one is used, 
the EF!er ask him/herself a few basic 
questions: Is it necessary? Will I be 
thrown in jail if I use my real name? Will 
using my name reduce my effectiveness 
on an important issue on which I’m pub- 
licly representing a mainstream wilder- 
ness group? Is my article primarily 
humorous or satirical? If the answers to 
these questions are no, then I suggest 
they use their real names. (There may be 
other special circumstances which my 
overburdened, alcohol depleted mind has 
neglected.) 

The second subject upon which I man- 
aged to offend some good folk at the Ren- 
dezvous concerned baggage. Yes, John, 
carrying a little baggage sometimes 



in the Sun River country on the eastern 
border of the Bob Marshall Wilderness, 

I sat for hours in an aspen grove and 
bathed in white shadows and fluttering 
golden light. Afterward, I walked east for 
three days, then looped back to the grove. 
Every leaf had fallen and lay burnished 
on the ground. Blue sky now embraced 
the trees. The bones of the ridges and 
my bones were knit closer together. 

Crossing the river to camp I became 
aware that, like Thoreau, I had been pre- 
pared for death by the facts of life. I had 
lived all year in the company of trees: 
growing buds, fresh leaves, summer 
thunderstorms rushing through dense 
canopies. I had been watching closely and 
was now ready for the cycle to circle back 
and return to earth. I was anticipating 
ripeness. 

So provisioned, falling leaves become 
talking leaves. And their story is one of 
beauty, grace, and wisdom. 

-Ed Grumbine 
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by Howie Wolke 

makes the journey a bit easier. Excessive 
baggage, though, makes the trip more dif- 
ficult. Traveling light allows one to focus 
on one’s destination. 

Over the years, we in EF! have often 
advocated tolerance for a wide array of 
beliefs and values within our ranks. The 
only thing that really matters, we’re fond 
of saying, is our common belief in the 
Earth first. This human diversity within 
our movement is indeed a positive thing. 
The inclusion in the Journal of articles 
which touch on subjects perhaps only in- 
directly relating to wilderness and biodi- 
versity (such as anarchy or the sanctuary 
movement) is fine, to some extent. The 
problem arises either when individuals in 
the movement refuse to accept or work 
with others who aren’t “politically cor- 
rect” according to their definition of 
proper political thought, or when suppor- 
ters of various causes divert attention 
from the main focus of our efforts. Does 
this mean I’m willing to work on a wilder- 
ness issue with someone whom I might 
consider to be, for example, somewhat ra- 
cist? If it might help to save the wilder- 
ness, you bet! Does it mean that I’d be 
willing to trash a bulldozer with a George 
Bush supporter? Hell, yes! Must a cohort 
share my support for the peace movement 
or my hope for worldwide economic col- 
lapse in order to help me stop a timber 
sale? Hell, no! 

Racial and sexual discrimination, 
human rights, religion, foreign policy, 
lifestyle, diet (vegetarians vs. omnivores) 
and a host of other issues are important, 
and do have serious ramifications for the 
health and survival of diverse life on 
Earth. But in the Journal and elsewhere 
in EF!, any discussion or inclusion of is- 
sues such as these should be subservient * 
to the real focus of our movement: wilder- 
ness, biodiversity, planetary survival. 
That’s what I mean when I advocate toler- 
ance. We must be tolerant enough of 
others to set our baggage aside for our 
common goal. 

Speaking of baggage, one piece I’d like 
to entirely eliminate (Dave and I argued 
about this when preparing the first issues 
of EF!, back in 1980) is the Pagan names 
on the Journal masthead. I speak English 
(arguably so, at least) and long for the 
day when I’ll be able to pronounce the 
names of Journal issues. (Names like 
“Winter Solstice,” “Spring Equinox,” and 
“Midsummer” would be wonderful!) Fur-' 
thermore, many of us do not consider our- 
selves “Pagans.” Many potential suppor- 
ters are put off by the Journal’s apparent 
subscription to Paganism. One can (and 
I, for one, do) worship and defend our 
planet without calling oneself a Pagan or, 
for that matter, without subscribing to 
any religion or political system ending A 
with the suffix ’ism.’ Again, I can event .( 
tolerate Christians and Republicans who 
want to put forth effort to save the Earth, 
even though, to me, it’s difficult to recon- 
cile those two value systems with saving 
our beleaguered planet. But that’s my be- 
lief; it doesn’t have to be everyone’s. 

So that’s it. Baggage and tolerance. You 
got it right, Miguel; Howie Wolke is 
preaching tolerance. What is the world 
coming to? 
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SACRED LAND SACRED SEX: 
RAPTURE OF THE DEEP, Dolores 
LaChapelle, 1988, 383pp., 47pp. refer- 
ences, $22 plus 1.60 postage from Way 
of the Mountain Learning Center (Box 
542, Silverton, CO 81433); available also 
from EF! Books. 

“Everything is interconnected.” Such 
a statement has become so common- 
place in environmental discourse as to 
be a veritable truism . . . but one seldom 
truly perceived, nonetheless. Dolores 
LaChapelle’s new and encyclopedic 
book reveals the connections and lends 
meaning to such a statement. In explor- 
ing humanity’s alienation from nature 
and ways to heal the rift, Dolores has, 
per force, delved into and expounded 
upon an immense and disparate assort- 
ment of topics: On reading Sacred Land 
Sacred Sex, one is made aware of the 
connections not only by the compelling 
way in which Dolores explains the con- 
nections, but also by the very breadth 
of this book. To adapt a famous line by 
John Muir, Dolores, in seeking to unravel 
one msyor strand in Earth’s history, 
found it inextricably linked with all 
others. Thus we learn from her book how 
factors as diverse as AIDS, alphabets, 
bears, drugs, endorphins, garbage 
piles, gold, gourds, Mongols, and sugar 
all have played and/or are playing major 
roles in shaping humanity’s relation 
with the natural world. 

Sacred Land Sacred Sex is the book 
which so many deep ecology advocates 
have been anxiously awaiting since 
reading Dolores’ previous and ex- 
tremely important books, Earth Festi- 
vals and Earth Wisdom. It is, in es- 
sence, a summary of the rise and fall 
of Western Civilization; a comparison of 
Western Civilization with Chinese civili- 
zation, New World native cultures, and 
pre-Westem cultures; and a guide for 
those seeking to reconnect. While much 
of the book covers history, its aim is 
altogether current. Dolores seeks with 
this book to accomplish what she began 
in her previous books — to facilitate 
the reintegration of Homo sapiens into 
nature. Given its immense depth and 
breadth, I shall not be so presumptuous 
as to attempt to provide a synopsis of 
it here, but shall simply highlight some 
of it most intriguing points. 

Dolores attributes the rise of Western 
civilization and fall of much of humanity 
— which processes were concurrent and 
roughly equivalent — to three primary 
sources: the Greeks’ development of an 
H.jj abstract language, the rise of agricul- 
ture, and the rise of Christianity. Each 
of these processes, in complex ways, 
reinforced a tendency that has become 
the fundamental impediment to human- 
ity’s reintegration into nature — i.e., 
our view of nature as substance. This 
view, in turn, entails an anthropocentric 
view of the world (as Dolores explains 
in the portion of the book we excerpted 
in our Eostar 88 issue). 

Readers of EF! are familiar with the 
Greek language problem (see Eostar) 
and the adverse effects of the spread 
of Christianity (see Lynn White’s classic 
essay “The Historic Roots of our 
E cologic Crisis,” first published in Sci- 
ence in 1967), but few know much of 
the story of the advent of agriculture. 
Dolores recounts parts of the story and 
(as she is wont to do, thankfully) pro- 
vides extensive reference notes for 
those desirous of digging deeply into 
what is one of the most fertile fields of 
inquiry today. Perhaps the most fas- 
cinating aspect of Dolores’ agriculture 
story is her tale of the gourd. The gourd, 
it seems, may be the most important 
plant in human history. Many millennia 
ago, peoples in the Old World and the 
New gradually discovered that gourds 
were useful for vessels, ceremonial in- 
struments (rattles), food, and many 


other purposes. The earliest precursors 
of agriculture may have been refuse 
mounds where grew gourds from the 
seeds tossed there by satiated human 
gourd devourers. From these plants 
growing in their garbage piles, peoples 
gradually learned how to grow crops. 
Evidence suggests intentional gourd 
growing may date back 40,000 years in 
Africa, and 13,000 years in South 
America. Dolores’ discussion of gourds 
alone makes this book well-worth her 
effort and ours. Next time someone tells 
you you’re “out of your gourd,” haran- 
gue them with an explication of the ven- 
erable tradition underlying their words. 

A recurring and controversial theme 
in this, as well as in Earth Wisdom, is 
the healthiness of primitive cultures 
and certain influential traditions within 
Oriental civilization as compared to the 
decadent dominant traditions of Occi- 
dental civilization over the past few mill- 
ennia. While there seems to be a grow- 
ing tendency among environmental 
scholars to scoff at what some of them 
call “the myth of the noble savage” and 
the glorification of Eastern 
philosophies, Sacred Land will proba- 
bly rekindle in many an immense re- 
spect for primitive and Eastern tradi- 
tions. Dolores views with especial favor 
the Chinese Taoist philosophy. It is 
worth devoting a disproportionate 
amount of this review to Dolores advo- 
cacy of Taoist thought insofar as this is 
likely to be a part of her book subject 
to the scalpels of the ever-eager critics. 
In brief, Dolores suggests that' Taoists 
view life in terms of relationships, 
whereas Westerners view life in terms 
of substance, and that this spells the 
difference between living in nature and 
living against it. Taoists were by no 
means unique in taking this view; to 
the contrary, it has been the predomin- 
ant view throughout most of human his- 
tory. The Taoists were unique, however, 
in setting this view down in writings, 
writings which are now accessible to 
modem readers. It is well to quote Do- 
lores at length here: The Taoist appro- 
ach to living is the culmination of all 
the “old ways,” which 1 have been dis- 
cussing so far in Part II of this work: 
ethology, archetypes, animal teachings, 
and lessons from the primitives. Be- 
cause of the early development of writ- 
ing in China, all this was written down; 
therefore today we can have immediate 
access to it, uncorrupted by later de- 
velopments in Chinese history. Essen- 
tially, according to Wing-Tsit Chan, 
“Taoists were keenly interested in 
nourishing, preserving, and restoring 
the original nature of man.” 

Taoists were not “other-worldly mys- 
tics” or “occult beings“; they were much 
like us in that they were intellectuals 
who realized the necessity of returning 
to the original human and to find that 
out, they turned to nature herself. . . . 

But today, for many people there re- 
mains the question: “Is it possible for 
humans to live according to the ‘old 
ways’ or do we have to continue the pres- 
ent course of the Industrial Growth So- 
ciety . . . ?” Yes, it is possible. Exactly 
this same situation confronted intellec- 
tuals who loved nature long ago in 
China. Of course, it was on a much 
smaller scale — only imperial China 
was involved, not the entire world. But 
these intellectuals in long-ago China 
had a great advantage aver us. They 
still had immediate access to both “wild 
nature” and the “wild hill tribes.” 

This, in short, is the legacy of what 
is called Taoism. The. very form of the 
land itself in China is what “afforded” 
these intellectuals the opportunity to 
lay down the “way” so brilliantly. The 
map for the population under the Han 
Dynasty shows that 2000 years ago, the 
main population of China was confined 


to thin bands of settlements along river 
valleys. Here there was a complex, hyd- 
raulic civilization based on irrigation, 
but between these valleys were steep, 
complex small mountain chains. This 
territory was occupied by tribal 
peoples, still living in the original 
primitive way. ... 

Dolores also devotes considerable at- 
tention to animal ethology. Drawing 
from her own experiences with wild ani- 
mals, from Jungian psychology, and 
from the studies of Konrad Lorenz and 
other ethologists, Dolores demon- 
strates the continuum between natural 
human behavior and the behavior of 
other animals. She explains ways in 
which humans have learned directly 
from animals and plants. For examples, 
African Wild Dogs and Gray Wolves af- 
forded peoples knowledge of how to 
hunt. Coyotes, ravens, and sage and 
sagebrush (the latter is of the genus 
Artemisia, a cognate of the the name 
of the goddess of wilderness, Artemis) 
afforded myths and rituals to many 
peoples. Storks afforded us Tai Chi. 
Bears afforded us so many lessons that 
Earth First! felt compelled to produce 
a 16-page tabloid on the subject. 

I use the word ‘afford’ repeatedly to 
stress another key theme in Dolores’ 
work — that of affordances. Dolores ex- 
plains the importance of humans realiz- 
ing that we do not create resources; na- 
ture affords us gifts. Nature’s bounty, 
nature’s resources, are affordances. 

Dolores’ book stimulates readers not 
only because of its revelatory informa- 
tion, but also because of her occasional 
blunt statements which jar the reader 
out of a complacent acceptance of views 
popular among environmentalists. For 
instance, one of the most important 
points Dolores makes casts doubt over 
some environmentalists’ hope of saving 
the world: “A mammal cannot bond to 
the whole earth — it’s too big ...” 

Dolores goes on to present a powerful 
case for bioregionalism. She implies 
that activists will be most effective 
fighting for their own bioregions. It 
seems that Dolores is right, for, except- 
ing perhaps a small number of ex- 
tremely visionary people and as- 
tronauts, we usually do not see and 
bond with Earth as a whole but see and 
bond with the place where we reside. 
Dolores does not, of course, suggest 
that we not seek to avert the global 
ecological catastrophes, rather (we can 
infer from her writing) that the level 
at which to work for the planet is a level 
with which we can identify — whether 
that be a small valley, complete 
watershed, physiographic province, or 
(for exceptional people) the whole plan- 
et. 

This review has merely touched the 
surface of a profound book, a book 
whose very title is redolent with mean- 
ing. In the end, the reader of Sacred 
Land Sacred Sex is left with as many 
new questions as answered questions... 
and that is one reason why it is one of 
the most important books of this decade. 

-Reviewed by John Davis. 

TO GOVERN EVOLUTION: 
FURTHER ADVENTURES OF THE 
POLITICAL ANIMAL; Walter Truett 
Anderson; 1987; Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, Cambridge, MA; 376pp. 

It may not be news to most readers of 
7b Govern Evolution: Further Adventures 
of the Political Animal that extinction of 
species, world-wide dispersion of life 
forms that were previously restricted to 
native areas, genetic erosion (narrowing 
of diversity within species), and bio- 
technology have all been vastly acceler- 
ated in recent years. What probably will 
come as a completely unexpected develop- 
ment is author Walter Truett Anderson’s 
contention that because of these trends, 
“Politics is about evolution . . . the two are 
now one.” 

How did governance of society meld 
with natural selection? Through human 
interference with the primary factors of 
evolution, either by direct genetic tamper- 
ing such as in gene splicing or in vitro 
fertilization, or indirectly by exterminat- 
ing wild species along with their habitats, 
spreading plants and animals to new 
habitats, or choosing a few popular food 
plant and animal varieties over hundreds 
of local ones. All these activities intervene 
in Darwin’s natural evolutionary patterns 
and it is now the responsibility of Homo 
sapiens “to be caretakers of a planet, cus- 
todians of all its life forms and shapers 
of its (and our own) future.” 

There have already been significant 


“biopolitical” precedents for conscious 
evolutionary governance, according to An- 
derson. The Endangered Species Act (“as 
momentous in its own way as the Magna 
Charta") and other public policies includ- 
ing captive breeding programs are at- 
tempts to shield certain species from ex- 
tinction. An example of controlling the 
migration of species can be found in bor- 
der restrictions against bringing in ag- 
ricultural products that might harbor in- 
sect pests. Complete dependence on 
single food plant strains (the underlying 
reason for the Irish potato famine) is 
guarded against by national and interna- 
tional seed bank programs that preserve 
broad differences within species. 

It is biotechnology, however, that is 
likely to give the presumption of govern- 
ing evolution its greatest claim to believa- 
bility. For Anderson, gene splicing and 
other forms of biological engineering are 
bringing on a Biological Revolution that 
“will alter the conditions of life for all 
people everywhere... a traumatic de-; 
velopment in many ways which will pro- 
duce both great benefits and serious social 
and personal disruptions.” This upheaval 
can be eased somewhat by following gene- 
tic policy-making rules that: ^i) allow agen- 
das to operate in a context of continual 
change (no more illusions about steady- 
state economics or other areas of sustaina- 
bility); and b) permit more and more 
phenomena to be lifted out of nature and 
into politics. Control over biotech impacts 
can be maintained by “triangular in- 
terplay among scientists, the public and 
government.” The sooner we accept this 
new political dimension the better be- 
cause: “The realities of the times demand 
global ecological - an evolutionary - gov- 
ernance.” 

There’s a peculiar mix of arguments 
leading to this book’s conclusion that seem 
drawn equally from the concerns of en- 
vironmentalism on the one hand and awes- 
truck regard for biotechnology on the 
other. The latter may be responsible for 
frequent bursts of overstatement: “Dar- 
win’s laws have been repealed,” and: 
“Every day is Genesis.” Popular critics 
of gene splicing are characterized as ill-in- 
formed hysterics or headline-seekers dis- 
covering a “sudden source of influence, 
fame and other heady rewards for anyone 
who captures a mass-media role in oppo- 
sition.” 

As for putting ecological concerns at the 
center of governmental decision making 
rather than tacking them on as an after- 
thought in response to some new disaster, 
plenty of individuals and groups have al- 
ready reached that conclusion without 
needing the rationale of evolutionary gov- 
ernance to guide them. In fact, the wide 
extent of negative human impacts on the 
planetary biosphere during the industrial 
era stands for many people as a warning 
against expanding our role in this way in 
the future. Even the author wants what 
sounds like a pre-industrial world of 
“abundant wildlife, vast wilderness 
spaces and human-scale cities - a vision 
I find immensely compelling.” But he goes 
on to say, “it is not to be achieved by back- 
ing away from the reality of our interven- 
tion, but by recognizing the full extent 
of it and going forward through new acts 
of imagination and creativity.” This is a 
kind of apotheosis for anthropocentrism 
and human mastery of nature based on 
the logic that because we have already 
done so much damage we should therefore 
assume complete future domination. 

More biocentric approaches to our fu- 
ture role on this planet are derided as 
being inappropriate considering the full 
extent of our intervention in global ecol- 
ogy and evolution. For Anderson it is 
“naive to equate the values and beliefs of 
the environmental subculture that cur- 
rently exists in the West with the global 
culture of the future.” Ecotopian senti- 
ments are merely localistic and would lead 
to a counterproductive politics of 
separatism. Bioregionalists who strive to 
restore natural systems and find sustain- 
able ways for inhabiting their life-places 
are impractical in trying “to buck the tide 
of global plant and animal transfer... 
proponents will find that protecting the 
integrity of a bioregion is as difficult as 
protecting the integrity of a race, a fun- 
damentalist culture, or a sovereign na- 
tion.” It almost seems that nature itself 
is no longer capable of offering authentic 
models for instructing our species when: 
“Today the driving force in evolution is 
human intelligence.” 

The eventual shape a planetary govern- 
ment would take is somewhat apparent 
today in the interactions between nation- 
continued on page 30 
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states, intergovernmental organizations, 
multinational businesses and non-gov- 
ernmental organizations as they react to 
globalizing forces, Anderson believes. 
With typical hyperbole he declares that 
“the human species . . . over the last forty 
years, transformed its institutions of gov- 
ernance and brought forth the first world 
order.” Further refinements will come 
through establishing a global civic culture 
which acknowledges that “Globalism and 
exponential change are the framework 
within which the political animal must 
now go about its business.” 

In the name of replacing a blundering 
and negligent approach to our ecological 
responsibilities, Anderson has gone over- 
board by suggesting the new role of a su- 
preme planetary commander. He assumes 
that the human species is fully capable 
of measuring the costs and values of all 
past and present disruptions while cannily 
estimating the future effect of fresh ones 
such as manufacturing life forms. This “ad- 
venture” might work as a Star Trek 
episode titled “Captain Kirk Straightens 
Out Plantation Earth,” but in the real bio- 
sphere there is dynamic interdependence 
between species. We are only beginning 
to learn the extent to which tiny viruses 
can hold mighty Homo sapiens hostage, 
for instance. Human beings exert domi- 
nance at new points in the web of life only 
at risk of becoming subjects of other parts 
of it. What’s missing from the case for 
evolutionary governance is a sense that 
other species interact in the process and 
have something at stake. Anderson has 
come up with a new version of monarchy 
by our species just when we need a rep- 
resentative government to hear and follow 
the voices of non-human species and the 
arguments of wild nature. 

Reviewed by Peter Berg; originally pub- 
lished in the British journal Futures. 
Peter Berg is the founder of the Planet 
Drum Foundation and a leading propo- 
nent ofbioregionalism and reinhabitation. 

BIG SKY, FAIR LAND: The Environ- 
mental Essays of A.B. Guthrie, Jr., 
edited by David Petersen; Northland 
Press, Flagstaff, AZ; 187pp, $17.95. 

A.B. Guthrie has been around a long 
time. Bom with the century, he is now 
88. A genuine oldtimer, who has lived 
almost all of his life in Montana, Guthrie 
has certainly earned the right, if anyone 
ever did, to say what he thinks about the 
land he loves. And say what he thinks is 
what he does. 

We live in a time when the majority of 
American writers, even those who con- 
sider themselves nature-lovers or out- 
doorsmen or naturalists, have adopted the 
most craven and cautious of attitudes 
when placing words on paper. Concerned 
primarily with their literary reputations, 
as determined and measured by the East 
Coast official literati, they take extreme 
pains to avoid the hot breath of contro- 
versy. True controversy, I mean, the kind 
that can hurt, that involves career danger. 
They’re perfectly happy to take on safe 
and conventional taigets: racial segrega- 
tion in South Africa, for example; that’s 
always popular. Apartheid is far away; at- 
tacking it makes them look good, feel vir- 
tuous, and costs nothing. But involve 
themselves, say, in some environmental 
war right here in the United States? Good- 
ness gracious - what would James Atlas 
say? John Updike? Susan Sontag? Alfred 
Kasin? Saul What’s-his-name? Miss 
Anatolia Broyard? 

Bud Guthrie is different. Like Farley 
Mowat up in Canada or Garrett Hardin 
in California or Charles Bowden down in 
Arizona or Wendell Berry back in Ken- 
tucky, he seems to a lack a proper concern 
for the proprieties of literary protocol. 
Like Hemy Thoreau or Mark Twain, Gut- 
hrie says and writes what he thinks, al- 
ways an awkward, embarrassing thing for 
an American writer to do. Listen to this: 

One of our prime values is space. I don’t 
want it destroyed by an influx of outsiders 
... We have enough people already, and 
development is a word for invasion and 

pay-off. 

Or this: 

Today I wish I could see Thomas Jeffer- 
son I wish he could see us - that man 
who thought 10 people per square mile 
about the right limit of human 
congestion. 

Or this: 

The brute fact is that there are too many 
people on earth ... 1 come from a family 
of nine and suspect that my mother would 


not have died when she did had she not 
been worn out with childbearing. ...I am 
arguing for birth control ... for family 
limitation . . . for abortion on request . . . 
To me it is ironic and wrong that men, 
some celibate, have had ... so much say 
on the question of abortion. It’s damn lit- 
tle of their business. Let the women de- 
cide.... 

And this: 

The Pope recently said that birth con- 
trol in the famishing countries would take 
from the poor the pleasure of having chil- 
dren. Had he consulted the poor, I won- 
der? Did he have a consensus from the 
wives of the poor? Would he impoverish 
us all to support the poor and prolific? 
He didn’t say. What does he know about 
the pleasure of having children? . . . 

Rather in poor taste. But this man Gut- 
hrie is unconscionable: 

Thousands are starving in Asia and 
Africa and elsewhere, and we lay their 
suffering ...to climate or crop failure, 
or unsettled economics and underdevelop- 
ment. These are factors, but the first factor 
of all is that they’ve been too prolific. In. 
our humanity we try to feed them, ignor- 
ing the cruel likelihood that, by nourish- 
ing them, we increase their fertility. . . . 
Only by recognizing that our planet has 
limited resources and can support only 
so many people do we get to the root of 
the problem. 

Scandalous. And all of the above comes 
from merely one chapter of this book, a 
speech that AB Guthrie made before a 
gathering of The League of Women Vot- 
ers. The remainder of the book is equally 
strong, pointed, bold and candid, hot as 
good salsa and up-to-date as Gorbachev, 
though parts were written yesterday and 
others nearly a half century ago. Human- 
kind’s relations with Mother Earth are not 
a matter of fashion; they are permanently 
topical, always front page news. Or should 
be. Ask the Carthaginians. Or the Assy- 
rians. Or the Mayans. 

Perhaps so, the reader grumbles, but 
we’ve heard it before, over and over again, 
for about twenty years now. Make it new. 
What’s the latest on Truman Compote? 
What are the current ratings of the 
Kerouac Kult? Who’s the latest Magic 
Realist out of Paraguay? 

Yes, we’ve heard it before, in various 
versions, but not from the author of The 
Big Sky and other definitive historical 
novels on the exploration, conquest, set- 
tlement and trivialization of the American 
West. The voice of AB Guthrie is an orig- 
inal voice, with the power to make a famil- 
iar story fresh and stirring and dangerous 
once again, as a good story should be. 

Guthrie’s essays in this book are pre- 
ceded by the editor’s useful and enlighten- 
ing 65 page introduction. David Petersen 
makes clear what should have been appar- 
ent when we first took up the adventures 
of Boone Caudill, that author Guthrie was 
concerned from the very beginning with 
a guiding theme: men tend to destroy that 
which they most need, the good Earth 
itself. His six-volume fictional saga, from 
The Big Sky through The Way West to 
The Last Valley, develops this theme from 
exultant beginning to somber end. The 
essays of Big Sky, Fair Land make 
explicit what is implicit in the novels. 
Neither can be reduced to the other. The 
essays are about the world we live in; the 
novels, like all good stories, create a 
world. 

Read both. 

The reviewer, Edward Abbey, is the au- 
thor of One Life At A Time, Please, a 
forthcoming novel The Fool’s Progress, 
and some dozen other books. 

MOUNTAINS WITHOUT HAND- 
RAILS; Joseph Sax; 1980; U of Michigan 
Press; llOpp; $9.50 from EF! Books. 

With the publication of Mountains 
Without Handrails, a year before Earth 
First! began publication, Joseph Sax may 
have become the first environmentalist to 
acknowledge and defend in writing the 
apparently elitist orientation of public 
lands management advocated by “preser- 
vationists.” Other preservationists had 
long advocated protection of wildlands in 
a manner that would, in effect, relegate 
them to only a small segment of US citizens; 
but they had contested or ignored claims 
that such strict wilderness protection is 
elitist. Sax recognizes the grain of truth 
in the charge that preservationists are 
elitist, yet boldly defends the aims that 
provoke that charge. He advocates strict 
preservation of wildlands such that the 
quality of people’s wilderness experiences 
is maximized, though the numbers that 
may have direct wilderness experiences 



may be reduced. 

Sax - writing before the advent of 
Earth First!, before the rise of deep ecol- 
ogy as a coherent and publicly explicated 
philosophy, and before the publication of 
Stephen Fox’s The American Conservation 
Movement: John Muir and His Legacy 
and Michael Cohen’s The Pathless Way 
(which, more than previous biographies, 
revealed the depth of Muir’s appreciation 
for nature’s intrinsic worth) - portrays 
preservationists as spiritual utilitarians. 
He suggests that preservationists long 
sought to preserve National Parks in an 
undeveloped state, not because they op- 
posed roads and other developments per 
se, nor even because such developments 
damage healthy ecosystems, but because 
such developments mar the contemplative 
and inspirational value of wildlands. Pre- 
sumably, if Sax were writing now he would 
acknowledge that many preservationists 
do profess a desire to preserve wilderness 
for its own sake; but, unfortunately, his 
portrayal of preservationists prior to 1980 
is probably largely accurate. Even such 
great environmentalists as Robert Marshall 
and Aldo Leopold (until his latter years) 
were loath to advocate preservation of 
wilderness for its own sake. In chapter 
four, Sax does mention a type of preser- 
vationist who justifies his or her arguments 
in terms of the land: 

While one element of preservationist 
advocacy is scientific and truly based on 
principles of land management, another 
- and it is very clear in national park 
controversies - is dominated by value 
judgments, by attaching symbolic impor- 
tance to the way people relate to nature. 
(P-51) 

Sax explains that different classes 
of people comprise different classes of 
recreationists. Factory workers drive off- 
road-vehicles. Educated professionals use 
the wilds in more benign ways; they fly fish, 
hike, or climb. As Sax makes apparent, the 
reason for these opposing interests of differ- 
ent classes of recreationists represents a 
fundamental obstacle to preservationists. 
Here his insight is particularly keen, and 
offers a lesson that environmentalists over- 
look at their own peril: 

These observations are a warning to 
■recreational idealists, implying that no 
effort, to encourage more challenging and 
less “ disturbing ” leisure activity can hope 
to succeed unless and until the workplace 


is reformed. The idea is that we observe 
in present recreational choices a reflection 
of profound needs that no mere change 
of attitude or public policy can affect: that 
those who already have power in the society 
(like successful professionals) are attracted 
to recreation that demonstrates to them 
that they are capable of dominion. Thus 
the distinguished New York lawyer and 
fly-fisherman lies by the side of a stream 
contemplating the bubbles, while the fac- 
tory worker roars across the California 
desert on a motorcycle. 

Though all stereotypes about recrea- 
tional use are exaggerated, there is some 
indisputable data. Studies demonstrate 
very strong correlations between wilder- 
ness use and both occupation and educa- 
tion. Blue-collar workers account for only 
5% of all wilderness visits. One study re- 
vealed that two-thirds of wilderness users 
were college graduates ... If alienating 
work is an important constraint on recre- 
ational choice, that only adds one more 
reason to desire that the workplace be 
reformed^ pp.48-9) 

Thus, ironically, though Sax defends 
preservationists’ seemingly elitist aims, 
he here presents an argument that shows 
potential common ground for social refor- 
mers and preservationists. Furthermore, 
Sax endeavors to show that preser- 
vationists’ aims are not actually elitist. 
He suggests that preservationists have 
long sought not to exclude people from 
wilderness, but to elevate those who do 
visit wilderness to higher levels of con- 
sciousness. 

Sax’s prescription for the ailments of 
National Parks, while not reflecting a 
deep ecology perspective, nonetheless 
merits consideration by all environmen- 
talists and public lands managers. Sax 
lucidly promulgates a very general 
agenda for National Park management 
which would allow and even encourage 
tourist developments in popular scenic 
areas but would prohibit and remove such 
developments from wild core areas. If 
Sax’s scholarly work gains recognition in 
the Departments of Interior and Agricul- 
ture, perhaps we will eventually see Park 
Service and Forest Service employees re- 
moving handrails from the mountains. 

Reviewed by John Davis. 

BATTLE FOR THE WILDERNESS; 
Michael Frome; 1974; Westview Press; 
235pp; $20 from EF! Books. 

Michael Frome is one of the most highly 
regarded environmental journalists in the 
US, and his book Battle for the Wilderness 
was one of the earliest literary explora- 
tions after passage of the Wilderness Act 
in 1964 of the significance of that act. In 
this fascinating book, Frome explores the 
values of wilderness (cultural, scientific, 
recreational; habitat) and the political 
battles involved with preserving it. 

In perhaps the books finest chapter, 
Frome explores the significance of wilder- 
ness in American culture. He discusses 
influential writers and artists whose 
works had roots in American wilderness. 
The list reads like a litany of America's 
most creative thinkers (aside from those 
not publicly recognized, such as the many 
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women in US history who have created 
undiscovered art or literary works): 
John and William Bartram (18th century 
botanists and members of the East Coast 
intelligentsia), Alexander Wilson (one of 
the first American ornithologists), John 
Audubon, John Muir, Henry David 
Thoreau, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Herman 
Melville (author of Moby Dick), James 
Fenimore Cooper ( Leatherstocking Ihles), 
Walt Whitman, Mark Twain, John Wesley 
Powell, Robert Frost, Robinson Jeffers, 
Ernest Hemingway, Sigurd Olson, Rachel 
Carson, Joseph Wood Krutch, Wallace 
Stegner; and artists George Catlin, Albert 
Bierstadt (first major landscape painter 
to sketch Rockies), Thomas Cole and 
others of the Hudson River school of art, 
Charles M. Russell, and Georgia O’Keefe. 

After convincing the reader of the 
profound influence of wilderness on 
American culture, Frome discusses the 
history of wilderness preservation efforts 
and reveals lessons to be learned there- 
from. Frome cites the numerous contested 
areas - North Cascades and Olympic 
Peninsula in Washington, Gore Range in 
Colorado, Sipsey Fork of the Black Warrior 
River in Alabama, and many other areas 
with National Forest land - where the 
Forest Service proved itself capable of 
protecting designated Wilderness yet con- 
sistently opposed to further Wilderness 
designations. 

It has oft been said and it bears repeating 
that it behooves us to know our history. 
Environmentalists will gain much from 
reading Frome’s account of the efforts of 
Muir, Aldo Leopold, Robert Marshall, 
Howard Zahniser, Harvey Broome, Robert 
Sterling Yard, Brenton MacKaye and 
others to save vestiges of the American 
wilds. 

Reviewed by John Davis. 

THE ANCIENT SCIENCE OF GEO- 
MANCY: Living in Harmony With the 
Earth, Nigel Pennick, CRCS Publica- 
tions (POB 1460, Sebastopol, CA 95472), 
$12.95. 

Geomancy is divination by means of 
some aspect of Earth, particularly by the 
observation of points and lines on Earth. 
This definitive book about geomancy is 
significant because it substantiates that 
our ancestors applied “the science of put- 
ting human habitats and activities into 
harmony with the visible and invisible 
world around us.” Geomantists were con- 
cerned with the propagation of fertility, 
the cycles of the seasons, the calendar, 
water sources, and the positioning of 
fields and buildings. For our ancestors, 
the architecture of buildings was based 
on the intrinsic geometry underlying all 
material things. Our ancestors closely 
studied nature, and placed everything art- 
fully to reflect their close attunement 
with Earth. Humans’ symbiotic relation- 
ship with the ecosystem was not yet bro- 
ken, and intuition was a human’s guiding 
principle. 

Our ancestors practised Nature reli- 
gion. They especially valued meteorites 
and rocks (particularly the great out- 
crops), and respected the spirits of the 
natural world. With the invention of ag- 
riculture, determination of planting and 
harvest times became important. They 
noted lunar cycles, formalized a calendar, 
recorded lengths of the day in relation to 
the calendar, and so on. Later, astronomy 
led to the creation of highly complex struc- 
tures like Stonehenge. These indicated 
the positions of solstices and equinoxes, 
serving as a doublecheck of the calendar, 
in addition to providing information re- 
quired for determining irregular events, 
like long-term sun and moon cycles, their 
perturbations and eclipses. Agricultural 
events and religious festivals were held 
on the correct days, and “science, magic, 
and religion were an integrated discipline, 
simply forming divergent aspects of the 
same corpus of applied knowledge.” 

This book explains the role of dowsers 
in determining spots of heightened 
energy, and how sacred structures are 
aligned with each other on Earth’s sur- 
face. It includes a description of the Big 
Horn Medicine Wheel in Wyoming, the 
Oglala Sioux Medicine lodges, and even 
of Henry Thoreau’s Walden Pond cabin. 
It seems that Henry “oriented its diagonal 
towards the equinoctial sunrise in order 
that he might be in harmony with nature. ” 
The book is replete with information 
about the design of buildings using sacred 
geometry, particularly religious temples 
and churches; and the use of geomancy 
to design cities, notably in ancient China, 
prior to the more contemporary grid 
style. Pennick explains how the urbaniza- 
tion of the countryside, electrification, 


mechanization of farming, the automobile, 
and mass communications media all led 
to the decline of geomancy. Recently geo- 
mancy has been rediscovered and revived 
“Urban humanity is so divorced from in- 
timate everyday contact with the Earth 
and its cycles that the modes of thought 
which underlie the practice of geomancy 
must now be consciously cultivated in 
order to be comprehended.” In other 
words, people need to realize that they 
are far removed from the type of world 
where geomancy was an everyday fact, 
and begin to reenvision it as a natural 
part of life. 

For more information on the resurgence 
of geomancy, contact the Westcoast Insti- 
tute of Sacred Ecology, 2816 9th St, Ber- 
keley, CA 94710. 

-Reviewed by Craig Stehr. 

DEADLY DEFENSE: Military 

Radioactive Landfills; Dana Coyle, Lisa 
Finaldi, and others; Radioactive Waste 
Campaign, 625 Broadway, 2nd Floor, 
New York, NY 10012; 1988; 169pp; $15. 

The mass media have recently reported 
that mismanagement at the nation’s 
plutonium production reactors could lead 
to a melt-down and catastrophic release 
of radiation. Deadly Defense demon- 
strates that mismanagement in all aspects 
of our nuclear weapons production is al- 
ready causing irreversible environmental 
damage. In the words of the conclusion, 
“Enormous quantities of poisonous 
radioactive materials are inexorably seep- 
ing out of the . . . facilities. Land, air and 
water, and all biological species, including 
humans, are all being contaminated.” 

The authors at the Radioactive Waste 
Campaign describe in detail, one site at 
a time, the weapons production facilities 
currently producing radioactive waste. 
Their indictments are convincing and 
alarming. 

At Hanford, the Columbia River in its 
last free-flowing stretch runs along the 
eastern boundary and across the northern 
portion of the site. The Yakima River 
comes close to the southern boundary. The 
Department of Energy, which owns 
weapons production facilities, has iden- 
tified the Hanford section of the Columbia 
“as the habitat for bald eagles, as well as 
the river’s last major spawning area for 
chinook salmon and steelhead.” Yet at 24 
locations, liquid transuranic waste, includ- 
ing plutonium, has been dumped into 
ditches, ponds, or wells, from which it may 
eventually reach the rivers. Already, 
strontium-90 is contaminating the Colum- 
bia, and iodine-129 the Columbia and 
Yakima. 

At the Nevada Test Site each “explosion 
creates a large, buried radioactive waste 
inventory at each detonation site, which 
is - in the practical sense - irretrievable. ” 
“There is ample evidence that under- 
ground explosions have contaminated the 
underlying aquifers.” One reason for the 
contamination is that every test digs out 
a cavity; and groundwater flows into the 
cavity if the explosion occurs, as many 
do, below the water table. 

Soil samples taken in 1985 from the 
Savannah River Swamp next to the Savan- 
nah River weapons production site con- 
tained concentrations of cesium- 137 about 
1500 times greater than background. 
Leaching from the site’s radioactive waste 
burial grounds and surface impoundments 
threatens the Tuscaloosa aquifer, used by 
Atlanta; toxic chemicals from the plant 
have already entered the aquifer. 

The common denominator in the de- 
scriptions of almost all these nuclear 
weapons facilities is radioactive contami- 
nation of water supplies. Radioactivity 
has often been directly released into 
water by injecting contaminated liquid 
through wells into aquifers; and radioac- 
tive materials released into the air or 
buried in the land tend eventually to 
mingle with water. Water “is the key re- 
source at risk.” This fact gives the mes- 
sage of the book even greater urgency in 
late 1988, after the summer’s heat and 
drought, than it had when the writing was 
completed. The greenhouse effect is not 
mentioned. 

The authors do not intend to leave read- 
ers in despair, although they admit that 
it is late to begin trying to remedy the 
damage that the weapons complex has al- 
ready caused. Deadly Defense is a tool 
for action. The accounts of each plant con- 
tain the basic information an organizer 
should have to convince the public, and 
are accompanied by excellent, eminently 
photocopyable diagrams plus background 
material on such relevant matters as the 
danger of low-level radiation. Examples 
of effective citizen campaigns and addres- 


ses of organizations are included, as are 
a glossary and index. 

The book closes with a list of policy rec- 
ommendations, including the phase-out of 
production of plutonium and tritium, and 
regulation of the weapons facilities by a 
new, independent board or agency. These 
recommendations, Deadly Defense 
shows, should be a concern not only of 
the peace movement and medical person- 
nel, but of environmentalists, conserva- 
tive or radical. 

Reviewed by Mary Davis 

ECONOMICS AS IF THE EARTH RE- 
ALLY MATTERED: A Catalyst Guide 
to Socially Conscious Investing, Susan 
Meeker-Lowry, 1988, New Society Pub- 
lishers (POB 582, Santa Cruz, CA 
95061), 294pp. paperback $9.95. 

Earth First !ers are not of the moneyed 
class. Nor are they generally inclined 
toward speculation on matters economic. 
Indeed, many EFIers are positively im- 
pecunious and so averse to modem monet- 
ary systems that the mere mention of the 
Dow Jones Industrial Average nearly 
makes them retch. Nonetheless it avails 
such radicals not at all to deny the power 
of money. Susan Meeker-Lowry tells how 
that power may be used for good, to 
counter the ills for which such power is 
normally employed. However, she is care- 
ful to remind us that ethically appropriate 
investing is a limited measure, and one 
that should only be seen as transitional: 

Social investing.. . is a useful tool and 
an interim step that can help us get from 
where we are to a more humane and 
Earth-based economy. It can begin to 
wake us up to the gross irresponsibility 
of much of corporate America and help 
us learn more about the effects of our fi- 
nancial activities on the rest of the world. 
It also opens the debate over whether we 
’should’ integrate money and values. It 
begins the essential process of making 
connections betiveen our actions and 
ivorld circumstances while preserving the 
so-called security of the bottom line. And, 
once in a while, social investing makes 
a difference in some corporations and 
gives us a hint of the extent of our 
economic power, (p.97) 

She then proceeds to an explanation of 
the more powerful and necessary 
economic strategy: investing in social 
change. “What differentiates social in- 
vesting from investing in social change is 
a commitment to the value of the indi- 
vidual within the context of the (human 
and Earth) community.... ”(97) Investing 
in social change goes far beyond merely 
investing money in an ethically responsi- 
ble manner. It involves creating or sup- 
porting activities which will help usher 
in a whole new economic system, one 
which is decentralized and Earth-cen- 
tered. 

Susan Meeker-Lowry cites examples to 
show that the socially responsible invest- 
ment movement is fast growing. Striking 
from these examples is the comparative 
lack of attention given to wilderness and 
wildlife concerns. The author herself is 
clearly motivated largely by these con- 
cerns, but the institutions she describes 
pay much greater attention to social than 
to environmental problems (these of 
course are related, but this does not di- 
minish the fact that alternative investors 
still heed too little most environmental 
crises.) What this will suggest to those 
with proclivities toward subversion is the 
need for infiltration. Mainstream environ- 
mental groups are largely comprised of 
upper-middle class Americans. Why are 
not these well-endowed environmen- 
talists pressing their agendas upon alter- 
native economic establishments. Why are 
they not quietly guiding such institutions 
toward greater emphasis on wilderness 
concerns; toward putting the interests of 
imperiled wildlife on a par with those of 
downtrodden people. (The fact that en- 
vironmentalists have failed to do so is evi- 
dent from the letter Susan Meeker-Lowry 
sent us for our Lughnasadh issue, in which 
she decried the lack of environmental 
awareness shown by Franklin Research 
& Development in its choice of 
Weyerhaeuser as an ethical investment.) 

Many other lessens unstated and stated 
can be gleaned from this important book. 
Perhaps most importantly, it tells us how 
we, as consumers, can mitigate (yes, you, 
too, can mitigate!) the negative effects of 
our purchasing habits by buying ethically. 
So, whether you have money to invest, 
Sierra Club friends to coerce, are simply 
part of the consuming public, or are seek- 
ing ecologically sustainable ice cream 
(Ben & Jerry’s Homemade Vermont Ice 
Cream; this continent’s best commercial 


brand), Economics as If the Earth Really 
Mattered matters to you. 

-Reviewed by John Davis. 

ENDANGERED RIVERS AND THE 
CONSERVATION MOVEMENT; Tim 
Palmer; U of CA Press; 1986; $24.95 hard- 
back; 290pp. plus color plates; available 
in paperback from EF! Books, $15. 

The National Wild and Scenic Rivers 
System could reasonably be called the 
most incomplete preservation system in 
the United States. While Wilderness 
Areas comprise approximately 90 million 
acres (56 of that in Alaska), National Parks 
and Monuments also about 90 million acres, 
and National Wildlife Refuges again about 
90 million acres (77 in AK); the National 
Wild and Scenic Rivers System protects 
only about 125 river segments totaling less 
than 8000 miles, which - with the quarter- 
mile-wide protected zone on each side of 
designated rivers-covers less than 5 million 
acres. (This figure of 8000 miles can be 
brought into perspective by considering 
that the US has over 3.5 million miles of 
major waterways, and that in the East 
alone, 23,000 miles of waterways are said 
to be severely acidified by, acid rain.) 
These figures are rough estimates, and, of 
course, some designated river segments 
are within Wilderness Areas or National 
Parks, but it remains incontestable that 
unspoiled rivers and their environs have 
not received adequate protection. Tim 
Palmer’s excellent book may awaken en- 
vironmentalists to the need to fight for 
designation of the many de facto wild river 
segments remaining in the United States. 

Palmer concisely chronicles the history 
of river desecration in the US - beginning 
with the damming of Maine’s Piscataqua 
River in 1623; perhaps reaching an apothe- 
osis with the damming of the Colorado 
River’s Glen Canyon in 1964; and con- 
tinuing, slightly abated, with the 
thousands of water projects pending today. 
Among the projects now threatening US 
waterways, Palmer cites the hundreds of 
small-scale hydro projects proposed for 
New England and the Pacific states, the 
Auburn Dam proposed for the California’s 
American River, Two Forks Dam proposed 
for the South Platte River in Colorado, 
a navigation project being planned by the 
Army Corps(e) of Engineers for Alabama’s 
Coosa River, and about 130 other pro- 
posed dams and water diversions. 

Palmer also chronicles the history of 
river preservation efforts - beginning 
with John Muir’s fight against the dam- 
ming of Heteh Hetchy; perhaps culminating 
with Mark Dubois’ famous stand (chained 
to a rock in the region to be flooded) against 
the New Melones Dam on California’s 
Stanislaus River; and continuing slug- 
gishly today with efforts (which, since 
publication of this book, have proven par- 
tially successful) to designate portions of 
California’s Kings, Kern, and Merced 
Rivers, and several river segments in 
Colorado, as Wild. However, Palmer ex- 
plains that only in recent years have 
environmentalists fought to save rivers 
for the sake of rivers. Previously, activists 
opposed dams for economic or recreational 
reasons or - in the case of true preser- 
vationists such as John Muir and David 
Brower - mainly for the sake of surround- 
ing lands. Rivers in and of themselves did 
not gain a strong constituency until river 
running introduced thousands of Amer- 
icans to the beauty of unfettered waters, 
beginning in the 1960s. Palmer speculates 
that river-saving may soon become the 
focus of the environmental movement, as 
battles for Wilderness - which have preoc- 
cupied preservationists for the past 25 
years - wind down, with the completion 
of National Forest plans and determina- 
tion of the fate of RARE II lands, and 
the completion (within the next few years) 
of the BLM wilderness inventory. 

In short, Palmer’s book will enlighten 
all who read it. It is one of the most 
important writings yet published on one 
of the most important issues in this 
country - the oft-forgotten issue of river 
preservation. 

Reviewed by John Davis. 
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DEAR NED LUDD 

DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defense against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 
DEAR NED LUDD. 
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Monkeywrenching News 
From Around the World 

GRAND CANYON URANIUM 
MINES HIT - The “Evan Meeham Eca 
Tprmrist [ntpmatiSrj| Conspiracy ” 
OEUETTCTsabotaged power lines leading 
to proposed and operating uranium mines 
north and south of the Grand Canyon in 
late September. Two to three dozen 
wooden poles were cut along the line ser- 
vicing the proposed Canyon Mine south 
of Tusayan on the South Rim. A half dozen 
poles were cut south of Fredonia on the 
North Rim, causing the shutdown of three 
operating uranium mines, including the 
notorious Pigeon Mine where 21 Earth 
First !ers were arrested in protests follow- 
ing the 1987 Round River Rendezvous. All 
the mines hit are operated by Denver-based 
Energy Fuels Nuclear, the main outfit 
feverishly turning the Grand Canyon region 
into an atomic wasteland and industrial 
park. 

DENVER WATER BOARD DIVER- 
SION DIVERTED - In early September, 
monkeywrenchers opposed to the Denver 
Water Board’s proposed Two Forks Dam 
on the South Platte River opened a valve 
on the water board’s diversion gate above 
Little Vasquez Creek. This sent mud and 
silt into the Winter Park treatment plant, 
causing it to shut down for 8 hours. During 
the summer, over $3,000 worth of damage 
was caused to Denver Water Board 
facilities by graffitists spray painting anti- 
dam slogans . Two Forks , one of the last 
big dams proposed in the United States, 
would destroy a wild stretch of the South 
Platte River to provide water storage for 
lawn watering in Denver. 

EVEN THOR MONKEY- 
WRENCHES - Although the incident 
was blamed on “Earth First! types” by 
overzealous telescope promoters, au- 
thorities have determined that lightning 
was responsible for an August fire which 


burned to the ground a Steward Observat- 8 
ory trailer on Mt. Graham in southeastern I 
Arizona. The University of Arizona’s i 
Steward Observatory has been promoting 
a major observatory complex - the Peter 
Strittmater International Astrophysical 
Center - on Mt. Graham. Conser- 
vationists have opposed the scopes in an 
increasingly bitter and confrontational 
dispute, since the complex would be in 
the heart of relic spruce-fir forest above 
10,000 feet which is critical to the survival 
of the Endangered Mt. Graham Red 
Squirrel. 

DOO-DOO HAPPENS - Not only has 
the U of A’s Steward Observatory been 
monkeywrenched by Thor (see above), 
they’ve now been shat upon. Their world 
famous Peter Strittmater International 
Mirror Casting Lab is located under the 
football stadium on the U of A campus. 
During football games this fall, the bath- 
room sewers have backed up in the 
stadium and leaked through the ceilings 
into the mirror casting lab. So deep was 
the resultant mess that workers wore 
waders while removing the slop. 

SILVER FIRE SALVAGE SALE DE- 
SURVEYED - Oregon forest defenders 
moved several timber sale boundary mar- 
kers in the North Kalmiopsis Roadless 
Area during September. Phil Cruz of the 
Siskiyou National Forest said the action 
cost the Forest Service at least $4,000 in 
lost labor and materials. The Forest Ser- 
vice, expressing their displeasure at those 
who would halt their programed destruc- 
tion of the world’s most diverse temperate 
rainforest, has offered a $500 reward for 
the culprits. The Head Fred on the Galice 
District, Terry DeGrow (an appropriate 
last name for a timber beast), said mon- 
keywrenching has increased dramatically 
on the Siskiyou NF this year. He men- 
tioned frequent damage to the Wilderville 
log scale ramp, tampered mileage signs, 
and paint damage to the big “Welcome to 






Your National Forest” signs on the Sis- 
kiyou. Some of the damage was attributed 
to the dreaded “ Stumps Suck” movemen t. 
which some say makes EF! look lik e _a 
bunch of Nature Conservancy real estate 
E6*6nts 

SOOTH INDIGO LOGGING EQUIP- 
MENT TRASHED - The Sherman Con- 
tracting Company claimed it had suffered 
damages of $60,000 after forest defenders 
decommissioned some of them logging 
equipment stored at the South Indigo log- 
ging site in the North Kalmiopsis Roadless 
Area of southwestern Oregon. Co-owner 
Frank Sherman said that the clearcutting 
opponents had hiked into the site between 
August 11 and 17. “People have said they 
wanted to stop us from logging the 
timber. . . and I guess they’ve succeeded. 
So far, they’ve stopped us for a while, at 
least.” 

Sherman calculated the damage as 
follows: 1) dirt in the transmission filter 
and oil pan of one yarder caused engine 
damage of $13,000 and transmission dam- 
age of $12,000; 2) dirt in the engine of a 
log loader, $6,000; 3) dirt in the engine 
of a bulldozer caused “severe” damage, 
no dollar estimate available; 4) dirt in the 
oil filter and engine of a skidder also 
caused severe damage, no estimate avail- 
able; 5) one and half weeks of lost work 
cost cost the company $15,000; and 6) lost 
wages to the workers cost $6,000. 

ROSWELL TERRORIZED BY 
“ECTO-PLAZM” - Officials have deter- 
mined that the vile green gunk seeping 
fr om a canister labeled “Radioactive” and 
found lying m a gutter in downtown. 
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Roswell, New Mexico, wa s actually a 
Child's toy" callecT “Gho§T~Suster's EctcT 
piazm.” Roswell is on the route for 
radioactive shipments to the WIPP 
(Waste Isolation Pilot Project) low-level 
radioactive dump in nearby Carlsbad. 
Citizens of Roswell got something to think 
about from the prank since it made front 
page news for two days in the town’s 
newspaper. 

BLM OFFERS BIG BUCKS FOR 
SPIKERS - Reeling from what they 
called “the most extensive spiking in the 
history of the Bureau,” the Medford District 
(Oregon) Bureau of Land Management 
offered a $13.000 reward (including funds 
from the timber industry) for the tree 
spikers who vaccinated old growth Douglas- 
firs in the Howcome Peek Umber Sale. That 
kind of reward shows that tree spiking 
and other monkeywrenching is costing the 
destroyers of the Oregon forest a few bucks . 

NOTE FROM NED LUDD: 

Due to general sloth, which he blames 
on a mere spider bite, Dave Foreman 
failed to get me this issue’s column (ex- 
cept for the paltry news items above) in 
time to print. The sluggard assures me 
that he will have a fat batch of monkey- 
wrenching tips for me to present in the 
Yule issue and that, yes, he and the 
equally worthless Bill Haywood are 
indeed working on the Ecodefense Sup- 
plement. They asked me to remind you 
armchair monkeywrenchers out there to 
continue to send your ideas to them in 
care of myself: Ned Ludd, POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703. 


Gaia's act: 


What single factor influences hu- 
man existence, Man’s health and psy- 
chological patterns, environment, 
culture and Technology more than 
any in the world? WATER! 

Do you know that every culture has 
declined, diseased and disappeared 
in direct relationship to the decline, 
disease and disappearance of its for- 
est, vegetation and natural water 
sources?! 

Failure to recognize the direct rela- 
tionship of water management to 
physical and psychological health 
and climate has allowed whole cul- 
tures and ecosystems to become ex- 
tinct! 

Do you know that the very profiles 
of our water channels and containers 
for transportation and storage are de- 
stroying our water?! 

Do you know that there are direct 
parallels to epidemics and cancers 
with over-oxygenated water?! 

Everyone who is unfortunate 
enough not to be able to get their wa- 
ter from a fresh cool natural spring 
should consider where his water 
comes from, how it is transported and 
through what artificial means it is 
made drinkable. 

Those who year after year are 
forced to drink only sterilized water 
should, for once, consider what ef- 
fect such chemically adulterated wa- 
ter has on their organisms. Water 
which has been sterilized and adul- 
terated leads inevitably to bodily de- 
cline. It also causes spiritual debilita- 
tion and a systematic degeneration of 
the very foundation of Manhood. 

"CAUSES’’ Newsletter; P.O. Box 
31 10-EF; Laredo, TX 78044, looks at 
the reasons behind our global crisis 
and offers solutions for Technology, 
Agriculture and Your Daily Ue. 

$5.00 brings sample copy and bro- 
chure. 



A Mumme r s ' Play 

A Taproot into the Old European 
Religions 

Based on traditional British folk plays 
Presented at the third North American 
Bioregional Congress. A chapbook with 
notes and bibliography. $3 postpaid from 
Fred Fuller, 203 S. Main St. #1 
Yale, Michigan 48097 
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WORKER*! 

The tradition continues. “Carry It 
On” 1989 Peace Calendar by Syracuse 
Cultural Workers. A full color cele- 
bration of life and justice. Dedicated 
to AIDS victims and care givers with 
a Names Project quilt image. Other 
subjects include children, Bread & 
Puppet Theatre, Margaret Randall, 
Ernesto Cardenal, a coyote and 
Turtle Island in batik. People’s 
history, lunar cycles, all holidays. 
14x11 folded. By mail$10.95; 3/27.70; 
5/$43.95. Full color catalog of hun- 
dreds of posters, holiday cards and 
note cards $1, free with order. SCW 
Order Service, 126 Intervale Road, 
Dept. CL88, Burlington, VT 05401, 
(802) 863-1394. 


SONGWRITER 

V 1S> / Alice 
Pi Micele 

MAKE A CHANGE 

Songs from the Heart, 

Songs for the Earth, 
a new casette album from the 
Backwoods of Southern Oregon 

Music soft and strong enough 
to tell it like it is. 

High quality acoustic guitar 

Send $10 + $1.25 postage to: 
Earth First! Siskiyou 
Box 212, Williams, OR 97544 
Proceeds go to save forests! 


ADVERTISE IN 
EARTH FIRST! 

Reach thousands of refined minds with 
your slick Madison Avenue message in 
our high-toned, sophisticated publica- 
tion. Rates are as follows: 

Half Page $300 
Quarter Page $150 
Eighth Page $80 
Column inch $10 

Columns are 2 % inches wide. There 
will be a minimum $25 extra charge 
for any ads that are not camera-ready. 
Ads that are not the proper width will 
be returned or they can be PMTed to 
fit for an additional $10 charge. Class- 
ified ads are available for 40 cents a 
wont ($5 minimum). Send your ads to 
EF! POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


MEET OTHER ECOLOGY-MINDED 
SINGLES through the Concerned 
Singles Newsletter. Nationwide. Since 
1984. Free sample: Box 555-B, 
Stockbridge, MA 01262. 

PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 

All services provided from 
typesetting to marketing 
assistance. Progressive issues a 
priority. 

Northland Press, 51 E. 4th, Suite 
412, Winona, MN 55987 
(507) 452-3686 

TRANSFORM YOUR CON- 
SCIOUSNESS 

For free information, write to 
Westgate House, 56 Westgate, 
San Francisco, CA 94127 

MEDICINE DRUMS 

handmade - each drum unique 
10% of sales donated to Earth hirst! 
Medicine Drams 
348 Ln 7 

Powell, WY 82435 

REVERSE WATER-GAS-ELECTRIC 
METERS, HOMEMADE PLUMBING 
EXPLOSIVES, PHONE PHREAK 
ING, HACKING, DESCRAMBLING, 
UNUSUAL PUBLICATIONS! 
CATALOG $1.00 

ALTERNATIVES 
BOX 4R 

CARTHAGE, TX 75633 

NEW SOCIETY PUBLISHERS, a 
nonprofit worker-managed publisher 
of books on nonviolent social change 
seeks new members in finance and 
production. All collective members 
share editorial and management re- 
sponsibilities. Requirements include 
a commitment to nonviolence, ability 
to work by consensus and a long term 
commitment after the one year trial 
period. Specifics available on request. 
Positions are available immediately. 
Write: New Society Publishers, 4527 
Springfield Ave., Philadelphia, PA 
19143. 
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Armed with Visions 


c/cor as cut glass 


& just as dangerous 



ALL RIGHTS RESERVED70 THE AUTHORS 



SEED POD AND RESINOUS CONE 


This piece is from Pearson’s excellent 
deep ecology-rich, bioregional chapbook: On 
Speaking Terms with Earth , Great Elm Press, 
RD 2, Box 37, Rcxville NY 14877, 1988, $4 


Earth turns into the brittle season 
washed and chilled by rain. 

Crickets now have little to say. 

To silent roots the trees draw down 
the sugar in their veins. 

Wild geese point out routes 
for summer dreamers. 

Faded leaves hang faltering in wet wind. 
How I freeze for the warmth and ease 
of the Sun. 

No need to give the cold more scope 
than all of a sparse season. 

Secrets are visible now. 

Seed pod and resinous cone reveal 
a symmetry that settles me. 

I can be still, 

outwait the shortened light. 

This is not dying. 1 

Only a necessary step M; 

deeper in. 1 


HfikL 


■'ike •» |A.f. .■ 


SHORT 

AUTUMN 

PRAYER 


Jean Pearson 
Bethlehem 




CALIFORNIA 
GRIZZLY BEAR 
REPUBLIC 


Immortal great bear 
Shadow bear, ghost bear, memory bear 
Flag flapping emblem 
High on mast 
From state capitol 
To truck stop station 
The bear, no more 
Is flying forever 
Memory bear 
Roaming your kingdom 
Memory bear ain’t driving 
Big trucks ^ 

Memory bear ain’t the ff i 

Politician ,|| 

Memory bear don’t 1/ ffJil 

Swear allegiance 
Roaming man-beast 
Atop crystal peaks nM|| 

Sierra-song ^ 

Califomia-song RED 

Memory dream 

Lives in my heart W I L LO W 

Walks on four paws 
Paws with claws sneak tc 


May the Big Bomb thought 
no longer enter 
our lunchbrcaks 

May the tamaracks 
hold longer onto 
their gold 


Rik McMonaglc ■ 

Berkeley 

RATTLESNAKE WOMAN 

rattlesnake woman 

please don’t strike me with your venom. 

my medicine that cured 

you found an antidote for. 

you cast a spell it could not heal. 

o rattlesnakes 

waiting in the shade of the hot sun 
don’t cut me down. 

from sadness inside i know i taste bad 
i’m no competition for tastier prey. 

consider me not 
as i pass thru your land. 

==5!5 5%v Will Staple 

*, Jackass Flats 


FATHER AND SON 

Olympic Coast, July 17, 1980 

On this point of rock- 
I stand. Surrounded by breakers. 

And cry out over them to where all of it 

ends. Oh it doesn’t curve much . . . But it comes around. The sun 

passing like love through my limbs. Rocks rise up 

from the sea. Not so fast 

as cedar lifting out 

from them. 

And I- I open- the one world 
here. And let go my salt tears over 

lips and breast. Right through these hands \ 

into the inbreaking tide. / 


A gull cries like my grandfather dying U- 
in my arms. The seal disregards x' SdLx / 

on a farther rock 

fathoms crashing up. And an otter 

rolls from under to behold- 

out of a simple face. While ravens mock. 

I call into their other 

blue. Where a heron passing long as the vowels- 
Though it goes not blue forever. 

And the moon pulls round 

with all there is. One bright Venus. Red 

Mars. Jupiter. 

Saturn. No it doesn’t come fast . . . But comes for me. 
And here now 

I cry my voice out into the breaking black, 

And it doesn’t go far. Or last long. 

But it comes around. 

m Dick Bakken 

Jlk Bisbee 




BELUGA 


Carlos Purple Bear 
Emeryville 

v* 


MY PASSION 


speak to me 

red willow 

of the magic 

in the world 

let me have the vision 

of a child 

so that i may always 
be free 

Pine Wolf 

Bellvue 


My passion is the Florida Gulf coastline of my youth, 
now ripped apart, barren, blackened with oil. 

I used to watch Roseate Spoonbills nesting; 
and tiny snails climbing slowly to reach 
some faraway sun-touched mangrove leaf. 

That special marginal area known as the Strand, 
where wind, water, and land combine 
to create a magical place for breeding wildness, 
like an ancient forgotten fencerow, 
on the edge of humankind. 

Mary Catherine 

Oconomowoc 


white robed a path ran by it, £ 

mona lisa smiling the tractor travel! 

madonnas of the cold seas of hard com for t 

devotees and to. the right, £ 

at play waving sweet cor 

in the glacial cathedrals an in e s ^ a 1 

of the Most High come back with r 

and i will show y 

white mala pearls out of the patch c 

dancing on the snowy breast and wa ltz around 

of the Mother 

their songs 

what are they for us? 

of what value the spinning wheels of prayerful Tibet? 

of what value the sacred chants 

rising from the ashrams of India? 

of what value the plainsong 

from the austere monasteries of Europe? 

of what value the smoky meditations 

of the North American sweat lodge? 

of what value the mighty voice of the Trappists 

breaking silence only for song? 

the saddhu 

the shaman How 

Cistercians and Cetaceans j iave 

have the world’s work to do SiDDii 

singing us out of the Darkest Age watch 

let us save the whale with t 

for she may save the world 

Paulette Cullen 
Nutley 


WALTZING IN ILLINOIS 


a little way in back of the farmhouse 

was a garden that had been taken over 

by a tenacious growth of white morning glories - 

bindweed, moonflower carpet, 

only the wild blackberry was stronger, 

nearby on the ruins of the barbed wire fence. 

a path ran by it, a double path 

the tractor travelled pulling a load 

of hard com for the hogs, 

and to. the right, a field - 

waving sweet com, newly tasselled - 

and in the sky a round moon like a plow’s disk. 

come back with me in the dark 

and i will show you how stars drift 

out of the patch of mined garden 

and waltz around the yard. 


Dennis Fritzingcr 

Berkeley 



FULL MOON POEM 


How many lifetimes 
have I waited for this moment? 
Sipping flower-starred tea, 
watching the moon dance 
with the beat of my heart. 


Kim Ly Bui-Burton 

Santa Cruz 
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Annotated and Introduced by Dave Foreman 


A common refrain among those who value natural diversity is that education is the 
key to changing Earth-destructive attitudes and actions. Unfortunately, most 
“environmental education” is mush, and its perpetrators are unwilling to confront 
controversial issues. To find meaningful environmental education, one must look to the 
“radical” wing of that field - to Dr. Michael Cohen and the National Audubon Society 
Expedition Institute, and to Dr. Steve Van Metre and the Institute for Earth Education. 
These men and their co-workers and programs are to environmental education what 
Earth First! is to the environmental movement. 

It’s been my pleasure to meet with Mike Cohen and NASEI on several occasions. 
(My only complaint is that NASEI wasn't around when I was in high school or college!) 
A number of NASEI alumni have become key Earth First! activists. 

This May, I was invited to speak to the Institute for Earth Education’s national 
conference and to look at some of their programs for elementary, junior high and high 
school students. Again, I was highly impressed. Here was environmental education that 
packed a punch and didn’t shy away from hard questions or from confronting wrong- 
headed and damaging behavior patterns and attitudes. 

Both Mike Cohen and Steve Van Metre have important books presenting their original 
and powerful approaches to education. They are listed below in our new books section 
and I highly recommend them to you. 

Again let me put on my huckster’s plaid sport coat and give my sales pitch for books 
and other Earth First! merchandise. The Yule holidays are coming and you need to 
buy gifts for friends and relatives and - why not? - yourself. You can’t buy better Yule 
gifts than the snake oil and trinkets in these pages for several reasons: 

1) The books and music tapes we sell can help fence-straddlers leap into the fray as 
committed activists who put Earth first!. (Don’t forget gift subscriptions to the Earth 
First! Journal!,) What better gift can you give a friend or relative than something which 
will entertain, enlighten, educate and activate them ? Wake somebody up! 

2) Earth First! t-shirts and bumperstickers are a great way to spread the EF! message. 
You’d be surprised at the number of people who have been brought into the EF! movement 
by seeing one of our t-shirts or bumperstickers. 

3) Subscriptions to this newspaper do not quite cover the costs of producing it. Moreover, 
the EF! Journal sends money to local EF! groups and covers the cost of such things as 
the Grizzly Bear tabloid (we spent $3,000 to produce it for the EF! Grizzly Bear Task 
Force). Sales of books, tapes, t-shirts, hats and other items take up the slack and allow 
us to continue to publish the best environmental journal in the world. We don’t ask for 
contributions to the Journal, but we do encourage you to buy from us ( and to subscribe). 

I’m sure that every reader of this newspaper can find the perfect gift for someone in 
the complete listing of books and music that follows. Don’t delay, order today and beat 
the Xmas mail slowdown. 

The following is our complete listing of books and music. You may want to save it 
for future reference since we generally cannot afford the space to fully describe each. 
Order books and music from Earth First!, POB 2358, Lewiston, Maine 04241. All prices 
are postpaid. Good reading! 

NEW BOOKS 

HOW NATURE WORKS 
Regenerating Kinship with Planet Earth 

By Michael J. Cohen. This book bridges the gap between scientific and spiritual outlooks. 
The author’s 28 years of experience studying the natural world enables him to reveal 
how our separation from Nature underlies most of our social ills and prevents us from 
experiencing Planet Earth as a living organism. Dr. Cohen shows us that the Living 
Earth’s intelligence is not science fiction but a fact of life, a fact which our modern-day 
upbringing and carefully structured social mores insulate us from knowing or feeling. 
He also illustrates how the workings of Nature, once recognized, give us excellent 
instructions for living more harmoniously. Paperback, 263 pages. $12.50. 

THE EARTH SPEAKS 
An Acclimatization Journal 

Edited by Steve Van Metre and Bill Weiler. This exceptional collection of writings captures 
Earth’s voice and is graced by lovely block prints by Gwen Frostic. Included are selections 
from Henry David Thoreau, John Muir, Aldo Leopold, Rachel Carson, Sigurd Olson, 
Gary Snyder, Ed Abbey, Loren Eiseley, Walt Whitman, Byrd Baylor and many others. 
Paperback, 187 pages. $10.50. 

ON THE BRINK OF EXTINCTION: 

Conserving the Diversity of Life 

By Edward C. Wolf. This inexpensive chapbook from Worldwatch Institute (Paper #78) 
is the best summary of biodiversity and conservation biology we have seen. Every EF!er 
should own a copy and read it. Better yet, get a copy into the hands of your local Sierra 
Club leaders or your local Forest Supervisor or member of Congress. Paperback, 54 
pages, index. $4. 

ZODIAC 
The Eco-Thriller 

By Neal Stephenson. Here’s a fast-paced environmental thriller featuring a New Age 
Sam Spade and evil polluters in Boston harbor. Wet suits, Zodiac rafts, PCBs, the FBI, 
a sleazy presidential candidate, and GEE - the Group of Environmental Extremists, 

produce an east coast version of that novel about George and Bonnie and Paperback, 

283 pages. $9.50. 

ENDANGERED RIVERS 
And the Conservation Movement 

By Tim Palmer. Although dams and other river-destroying projects have played a major 
role in the history of the conservation movement, the National Wild & Scenic Rivers 
System is the least known and most neglected of our nation’s preservation systems. 
While there are a number of excellent books about the history of river destruction and 
“water development” in the United States, none have focused on the effort to preserve 
free-flowing rivers - until Tim Palmer’s exhaustively researched and finely crafted history. 
This is a necessary addition to the field of conservation history and no wild river lover 
should be without it. Includes 40 full-color photographs by the author. Paperback, 316 
pages, index, references, appendices. $15. 

Among the books that we sell and that 
we review this issue are Battle for the 
Wilderness, Mountains Without Handrails, 

Endangered Rivers, and Sacred Land Sa- 
cred Sex. We also print excerpts from Out 
of Weakness. 
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NED LUDD BOOKS RELEASES 

(Published by Ned Ludd Books and available from Earth First! at a 40 % discount plus 
shipping for wholesale orders of 5 or more.) 

THE EARTH FIRST! LI’L GREEN SONGBOOK 

78 terrific Earth First! songs by Johnny Sagebrush, Cecelia Ostrow, Bill Oliver, Greg 
Keeler, Walkin’ Jim Stoltz and others from Australia and America. Guitar chords are 
included with most songs. An absolute must for every true-green EF!er to sing along 
with our minstrels or to play the songs yourself. Dealer inquiries welcome. $6 postpaid, 
$4 postpaid special to Earth First! subscribers only! ($3 plus shipping for wholesale 
orders of 5 or more). 

ECODEFENSE 

“A Field Guide to Monkeywrenching - 2nd Edition” edited by Dave Foreman and Bill 
Haywood with a Forward! by Edward Abbey. Greatly expanded and revised to 308 pages 
of detailed, field-tested hints from experts on Tree-spiking, Stopping ORVs, Destroying 
Roads, Decommissioning Heavy Equipment, Pulling Survey Stakes, Stopping Trapping, 
Trashing Billboards, Hassling Overgrazers, Leaving No Evidence, Security . . . and much 
more. Heavily illustrated with photographs, diagrams and cartoons. $13.50 postpaid ($7.20 
plus shipping for wholesale orders of 5 or more). 


Mary Austin stands with Thoreau, Leopold, Lopez, 
Abbey, and . . . yes . . . Rachel Carson. A book 
all desert rats should read and savor. 107 pages. 
Paperback, $8 

BLUE DESERT by Charles Bowden. 
Published by the University of Arizona Press in 
1986, this is an eloquent and penetrating study of 
the darker side of the Sunbelt. One chapter, entitled 
“Foreman,” is about - guess who? Belongs on the 
shelf next to Abbey’s “Desert Solitaire. ” Hardcover, 
178 pages, $19.50 

FROG MOUNTAIN BLUES by Charles 

Bowden with photographs by Pulitzer Prize 
winning photographer Jack Dykinga. A stunning 
discussion in prose and photography of the Catalina 
Mountains outside of Tucson, and of the interaction 
between wilderness and the city. Although 
published by the University of Arizona Press, 
Bowden’s proposals are as radical as Earth First!. 
“. . . a case history of how America destroys itself.” 
- Gary Snyder. 16 full page color photos, many 
b&w. Hardcover, 165 pages. $22.50 

KILLING THE HIDDEN WATERS 

“The Slow Destruction Of Water Resources In The 
American Southwest” by Charles Bowden. Ed 
Abbey calls Bowden the “best social critic and 
environmental journalist now working in the 
American southwest.” This important study 
examines groundwater depletion in southern 
Arizona and the Oglalla aquifer by European 
cultures and the earlier efforts by the Pima/Papago 
and Comanche to live in harmony with their dry 
lands. Reviewed in Samhain 86 EF!. Paperback, 
206 pages, 36 photos, 6 maps, $9 

THE GRIZZLY IN THE 
SOUTHWEST “Documentary of an 
Extinction” by David E. Brown, with a foreword 
by Frank C. Craighead, Jr. Brown, retired from 
the Arizona Game & Fish Department and founder 
of the Arizona Bear Society, traces in accurate 
detail the extirpation of the Grizzly from Arizona, 
New Mexico, southern Colorado and northern 
Mexico. If you want to see the Grizzly in the 
Southwest again, read this book to understand why 
we destroyed it once. But get it quick, as it is almost 
out of print! Reviewed in Lughnasadh 86. 274 
pages, references, appendices (including an 
evaluation of the Gila Wilderness for Grizzly 
reintroduction), maps, many photos, hardcover. 
$ 22 . 

THE WOLF IN THE SOUTHWEST 

“The Making of an Endangered Species” David E. 
Brown, editor. Defenders of Wildlife says, “This 
well-researched and readable book tells the story 
of the building of a federal bureaucracy devoted 
to the killing not only of wolves but also of mountain 
lions, bears and other predators .... also valuable 
for its information on the life history of the wolf 
and for the colorful accounts of several famous 
wolves that long evaded traps and poisons.” Crucial 
reading for those interested in returning the wolf 
to the Southwest. 195 pages with a bibliography 
and index, photos, maps, charts. University of 
Arizona Press. Paperback. $11 

STATE OF THE WORLD 1988 “A 

Worldwatch Institute Report on Progress Toward 
a Sustainable Society” by Lester R. Brown et al. 
The annual “State of the World” is a progress report 
on our destruction of the biosphere and a fine 
companion to the above two classics. John Davis 
says, “For a good time, lock yourself in a dingy 
room with a candle, a bottle of Ripple and this 
book.” Chapters include fossil fuel impact on 
climate, reforestation prospects, mass extinctions, 
toxics from agriculture and industry, family 
planning, and Star Wars. You’ll hope Reagan . . . 
naw, no one can hope that . . . you’ll hope Gorbachev, 
Dukakis, Bush, etc. read this book. It is a small 
breath of sanity in this mad world. 237 pages, 
index, references, paperback. $12. 

TOPSOIL AND CIVILIZATION 

Revised edition, by Vernon Gill Carter and Tom 
Dale. This broad human history makes a convincing 
case that civilizations rise and fall according to their 
use or abuse of topsoil. The condition of the land 
is traced from Egypt, Mesopotamia, Crete & 
Lebanon, Syria & Palestine, Greece, North Africa, 
Rome, and Western Europe to the United States. 
With all our understanding of history and ecology, 
the modem world is making the same mistakes 
the first agricultural societies made thousands of 
years ago. And we name ourselves “sapiens” -wise. 
Read this book; laugh or weep. 292 pages, index, 
many maps and b&w photos, paperback. $13. 
OVERSHOOT “The Ecological Basis of 
Revolutionary Change” by William R. Catton, Jr. 

I was unaware of this seminal book until the folks 
at Fifth Estate brought it to my attention. I agree 
with Vine Deloria, Jr. who writes about it: “One 
of the most important books I have read in my 
lifetime.” Catton lucidly applies ecological concepts 
to the human condition, and coins piercing new 
terms to describe our situation (“Cargoism: 
delusion that technology will always save us from 
Overshoot: growth beyond an area’s carrying 
capacity, leading to Crash: die-off.”) This is 
admittedly not a happy book, but Catton expertly 
demolishes the fantasies of the Cargoists, 
^Cosmeticists, Cynics, and Ostriches to 



THE FOOLS PROGRESS “An Honest 
Novel” by Edward Abbey. Yes, it’s finally out! Cactus 
Ed’s first novel since “Good News,” ‘The Fools 
Progress” is a major work of American fiction. 
Moreover, Ed has donated 50 copies to us and has 
signed them as a fundraiser for the EF! Journal. 
Hardcover, 485 pages, $22. 

DESERT SOLITAIRE by Edward Abbey. A 
superb 20th anniversary edition of Abbey’s 
masterpiece with stunning illustrations from the 
University of Arizona Press. This fine hardcover 
edition is a collector’s item and no fan of Abbey should 
be without one. Signed for Earth First! by Cactus 
Ed, himself. 255 pages, hardcover, $28. 

THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG by 
Edward Abbey. No description necessary. Since the 
hardcover Dream Garden Press edition is out of print, 
we are offering the super cheap pocket book version 
of Abbey’s rollicking good novel. Ride that slickrock 
trail once again with Hayduke, Bonnie, Doc and 
Seldom Seen. Give it to your friends. 387 pages, 
paperback. $6. 

FREEDOM AND WILDERNESS 

“Edward Abbey Reads From His Work” 2 cassettes 
(2hrs. 52 minutes) of Edward Abbey reading 
selections from his books. Includes Come On In (The 
Journey Home), Fire Lookout (Abbey’s Road), The 
Dead Man At Grandview Point (Desert Solitaire), 
Down There In The Rocks (Abbey’s Road), Cowboys 
(Desert Solitaire), Watching The Birds: The 
Windhover (Down The River), In Defense Of The 
Redneck (Abbey’s Road), Merry Christmas Pigs 
(Abbey's Road), Freedom And Wilderness, 
Wilderness And Freedom (The Journey Home), 
Planting A Tree (Down The River). Hear it from 
Cactus Ed hisself. $18.50 postpaid first class. 
BEYOND THE WALL “Essays From The 
Outside” by Edward Abbey. Vintage Abbey 
recounting trips into the wilderness of Arizona, 
Sonora, Utah, Texas, and Alaska. Paperback, 203 
pages. $9 

THE JOURNEY HOME “Some Words in 
Defense of the American West” by Edward Abbey. 
Illustrated by Jim Stiles. An anthology of Abbey’s 
best essays in defense of wildness. Includes the classic 
“Freedom and Wilderness, Wilderness and Freedom.” 
242 pages, paperback. $10 
SLICKROCK by Edward Abbey and Phillip 
Hyde. One of the great “coffee table” books of all 
time in a beautiful new edition from Peregrine Smith. 
Arresting color photographs of the Utah Canyon 
Country by Phillip Hyde (with his commentary) and 
some of Abbey’s best prose in celebration of the wild. 
A collector’s prize. Inexpensively priced in sturdy 
paperback. Oversized 13V4” x 10 ‘/z", 143 pages. $27 

ONE LIFE AT A TIME, PLEASE by 

Edward Abbey. A new book of essays featuring 
Cactus Ed at his controversial best with topics 
including immigration, anarchy, eeodefense, sex, 
“sportsmen,” cowboys, San Francisco and several 
“travel” pieces. In his “Preliminary Remarks” to 
this book, Abbey writes, “If there’s anyone still 
present whom I’ve failed to insult, I apologize.” 
Signed by the author. Paperback, 225 pages. $9 

RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

“Some Notes on Edward Abbey” edited by James 
Hepworth and Gregory McNamee. Fifteen 
distinguished writers comment on Edward Abbey 
as a major American author. Contributors include 
Wendell Berry, Gary Snyder, William Eastlake, and 
Barry Lopez. Also includes four interviews with 
Abbey. 127 pages, paperback. $9 
LAND OF LITTLE RAIN by Mary Austin 

with an introduction by Edward Abbey. This clear- 
eyed, lyrical tribute to the desert and foothill lands 
between Death Valley and the High Sierras was 
first published in 1903 and has since become an 
American nature classic. In the nature-writing 
world where men predominate (what else is new?) 



demonstrate that we have indeed surpassed our 
carrying capacity. After Aldo Leopold’s A Sand 
County Almanac, this is the book I most strongly 
recommend. (If you believe the humanist bunk that 
Malthus is wrong, you definitely need to read it!) 
Index, glossary, references, 298 pages, paperback. 
$12 

THE PATHLESS WAY Michael Cohen’s 

tender yet critical, academic yet passionate, 
intellectual biography of John Muir. Unlike all other 
works on Muir, this exceptional book focuses on 
his ideas and their evolution, and ties Muir to Deep 
Ecology. With a Ph.D. in Literature, an impressive 
mountaineering record in the High Sierra, and 
stature as one of the leading exponents of Deep 
Ecology, Cohen is uniquely qualified to have 
written this most important book. Heavily 
footnoted. Paperback. $14.50 
ECOLOGICAL IMPERIALISM The 
Biological Expansion of Europe, 900 - 1900” by 
Alfred W. Crosby. Why has Europe been so 
successful during the last thousand years? Crosby, 
a prominent University of Texas history prof, 
synthesizes old and new information, to at last 
answer this key question of recent history. He 
argues that the Azores/Canaries, North America, 
Argentina, Australia and New Zealand have 
become “Neo-Europes” through a combination of 
European people, disease, domesticated plants and 
animals, pests and weeds. Indeed, he convincingly 
argues that it was not military or economic might 
(or ideology) so much as biology that Europeanized 
these lands. This book is a first step toward a 
history of the world environment and shows how 
the environment is a continual and active 
participant in human affairs. Fascinating! Index, 
references, maps, illustrations, paperback, 368 
pages. $13 

SIMPLE IN MEANS, RICH IN 

ENDS “Practicing Deep Ecology” by Bill Devall. 
Devall’s new book follows up on “Deep Ecology” 
(which is one of the most popular books we offer) 
with this broad-based study of how to cultivate a 
Deep Ecology life style. Reviewed in Mabon 88. 
Paperback, 224 pages, bibliography, $12.50 
DEEP ECOLOGY “Living As If Nature 
Mattered” by Bill Devall and George Sessions. This 
groundbreaking book presents the philosophical 
fundamentals for the defense of Earth, discussing 
biocentrism, intrinsic value, and ecological 
resisting. Appendices by Dolores LaChapelle, Gary 
Snyder, John Seed, Carolyn Merchant, Robert 
Aitken, and Ame Naess. 263 pages, paperback. 
$11.50 

THE ARROGANCE OF HUMANISM 

by David Ehrenfeld. Ehrenfeld is a Professor of 
Biology and one of the founders of the Society for 
Conservation Biology. In this powerful book, he 
explodes the myths of humanism (the dominant 
world-view) such as “all problems are soluble by 
people using either technology or social sciences; 
resources are either infinite or have infinite 
substitutes; human civilization will survive.” He 
demonstrates the problems of rationality, argues 
convincingly for emotion, and then moves to 
analyze arguments for the preservation of natural 
diversity and concludes that only those based on 
intrinsic value, and not economics or human 
benefit, are valid and even politically practical. As 
with Catton’s book, the Christians, marxists and 
capitalists will howl, but he’s right on all counts. 
This is an absolutely fundamental book for Earth 
Firstlers. Index, references, 286 pages, paperback. 
$12.50 

THE NATURAL ALIEN “Humankind and 
Environment” by Neil Evemden. This is one of 
the seminal books of deep ecology, and has been 
called “a brilliant, difficult, passionate assault on 
the dominance of economic - in fact of western - 
thinking.” Reviewed in Mabon 85 and Eostar 88. 
160 pages, index, paperback, $14 
TROPICAL NATURE “Life and Death in 
the Rain Forests of Central and South America” 
by Adrian Forsyth and Ken Miyata. This is a modem 
classic of natural history which brings the 
incredible diversity and beauty of the tropical 
rainforest alive on every page. Although it is not 
directly about preservation of the rainforest, it 
provides some of the best ammunition for 
preservation simply in its descriptions - all from 
a deep ecological perspective. If you are Fighting 
for the rainforest, read this book so you will better 
understand the wild diversity for which you do 
battle. If you plan to visit the rainforest, read this 
first. 248 pages, index, bibliography, paperback. $9 

THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION 
MOVEMENT “John Muir and His Legacy” 
by Stephen Fox. Both a history of the conservation 
movement and an insightful new biography of John 
Muir, this book is crucial to understanding the 
environmental movement. Fox’s thesis is that the 
history of conservation can be told as the ongoing 
struggle between passionate amateurs (John Muir) 
and conservative resource professionals (Gifford 
Pinchot). Well-written, heavily footnoted, with 
photographs, paperback, 436 pages, $16.50 
STERILE FOREST ‘The Case Against 
Clearcuttmg” by Edward C. Fritz. Ned Fritz, “The 
Father of Texas Wilderness” and founder of the 
Texas Committee on Natural Resources, details his 
campaign in and out of the courts to halt the Forest 
Service’s arrogant schemes to turn the diverse 
deciduous forests of east Texas into sterile pine 
plantations. A key book for understanding the 
insouciant and corrupt United States Forest 
Service of today. Reviewed in Litha 84. Paperback. 
271 pages. B & W photos. Special discounted price 
of $6.50 

TAME WILDERNESS by Dennis 

Fritzinger. An excellent little volume of poetiy 
inspired by the wilderness and penned by a long 
active Bay Area Earth Firstler. Paperback. $6 
PROMISED LAND “Adventures and 
Encounters in Wild America” by Michael Frome. 
An inspiring chronicle of forty years of meeting 
important conservationists in America’s wildest 
places by the foremost environmental journalist in 
the United States. Mark Dubois, Sig Olsen, William 
O. Douglas, Martin Litton and others, in the Grand 
Canyon, Yellowstone, Boundary Waters, Smokies, 
Maine Woods, and elsewhere. Reviewed in Litha 

86. Hardcover, 312 pages, originally priced at 
$18.95. Signed by Mike Frome. $12 as a special for 
EFIers. 

WHOSE WOODS THESE ARE “The 

Story of the National Forests” by Michael Frome. 
This history of the National Forests and a profile 
of representative Forests was originally published 
in 1962. This is a reprint by Westview Press and 
is signed for Earth First! by Frome. Includes a 


’ current preface. An important work for 
understanding the Forest Service of today by the 
leading conservation journalist of our time. 
Through a special arrangement with the author, 
we are able to offer this book for substantially less 
than the cover price. 360 pages, index, paperback, 
$10 

BATTLE FOR THE WILDERNESS 

by Michael Frome. This extremely important book 
by America’s leading environmental journalist is 
quite simply the history of the political struggle to 
preserve the American Wilderness. We can learn 
much from the struggles of the past and apply such 
lessons to good advantage in our struggles today. 
Frome’s book was originally written for The 
Wilderness Society in the mid-1970s. We are 
offering a reprint from Westview Press at a 
considerable discount from their regular price, 
thanks to Mike’s generosity and our desire to get 
this into the hands of more EF!ers. A new preface 
updates it. Paperback, 240 pages, references, 
index. $20 

A WILDERNESS ORIGINAL The Life 

of Bob Marshall” by James M. Glover. Bob Marshall 
is responsible for preserving more Wilderness than 
any other single person; his hikes of 50 or even 70 
miles in a day are legend; he was perhaps the last 
great explorer of unknown Alaska; yet he remains 
the least known of the wilderness titans of 
American history and an enigma to those who know 
of him. This book, published by the Seattle 
Mountaineers, is the first biography of Bob and 
well worth reading to acquaint oneself with one of 
the greatest Americans of our century, who also 
happened to be one of the most charming and 
personable members of the New Deal. 323 pages, 
index, many b & w photos, hardback. $20.50 
CRY WOLF! by Robert Hunter and Paul 
Watson. A stirring report from two of the founders 
of Greenpeace about the courageous efforts of 
Project Wolf in British Columbia to stop the 
demented wolf extermination campaign of the BC 
government. Reviewed in Samhain 85 Earth First!. 
130 pages, paperback. $9 
THE GIFTING BIRDS “Toward An Art 
Of Having Place And Being Animal” by Charles 
Jones. This excellent volume of essays from Dream 
Garden Press deals with that most important need 
of our modem world - a sense of place. Reviewed 
in Eostar 86 Earth First!. Hardcover, 158 pages, 
$18.50 

FEAR AT WORK “Job Blackmail, Labor and 
the Environment” by Richard Kazis and Richard 
L. Grossman. Are jobs and environmental 
protection incompatible? Blowing apart the 
economic myths that have put labor and 
environmentalists at odds with telling anecdotes, 
careful history and social analysis, the authors 
make a powerful argument for greater cooperation 
between the labor and environmental movements. 
Both authors were founders of Environmentalists 
for Full Employment. Grossman has also been 
Executive Director of Greenpeace and is a constant 
and constructive critic of cooption and compromise 
by the big national environmental organizations. 
See Edward Abbey’s review in Beltane 88. 
Paperback, 306 pages, index. Special discounted 
price of $9.50 

AMERICAN FALLS by Greg Keeler. Greg 
is well known to Earth Firstlers through his music 
tapes (see EF! Music) and his performances at the 
Round River Rendezvous and other events. This 
fine volume of poetry has the same bite and sparkle 
that his songs do. 100 pages, paperback, $9.50. 
EARTH FIRST “The Struggle to Save 
Australia’s Rainforest” by Jeni Kendell and Eddie 
Suivids. Based on the fine television documentary 
of the same name by Jeni Kendell and John Seed, 
this beautiful book documents the campaign to 
preserve the rainforests of Australia through non- 
violent direct action - Terania Creek, the Nightcap, 
the Franklin River, Cape Tribulation and the 
Daintree. Many carefully-reproduced color 
photographs of rainforest as well as maps and 
photos of the actions. This book is a major historical 
document of the radical conservation movement, 
and a source of inspiration to tree-huggers 
everywhere. 167 pages, hardcover, $25 

SACRED LAND SACRED SEX: 

“Rapture of the Deep” by Dolores La Chapelle. I 
would argue that Dolores LaChapelle is the most 
creative and insightful deep ecologist writing today. 
Many of us have long awaited her new book, and 
it fulfills our expectations. Reviewed in this issue. 
Oversized, soft cover, $24.50. 

EARTH WISDOM Dolores LaChapelle’s 
provocative and inspiring masterwork. We will free 
ourselves and the land by learning how nature 
intended us to live. This book provides both the 
necessary background and the practical steps to 
begin learning how to “reinhabit” your place on 
Earth. Fully illustrated. Large format paperback. 
Reviewed in Samhain 85. $15.50 
BEAR MAGIC A chapbook by the National 
Grizzly Growers featuring poems by Gary Lawless, 
Leslie Marmon Silko, James Koller, and Kate 
Barnes; art by Stephen Petroff; and interviews with 
Doug Peacock, Dave Foreman, and Lance Olsen. 
All proceeds to the Bear. $3.50 

ALWAYS COMING HOME by Ursula K. 
LeGuin. This is perhaps the finest ecotopian novel 
yet written. In it, LeGuin describes two cultures 
surviving in Northern California after a catastrophe 
has destroyed Western Civilization. In portraying 
one as a peaceful and technologically simple 
culture, and the other as a technologically-oriented 
and war-like society, Le Guin makes subtle yet 
profound statements about humanity and its 
relation with technology and with nature. 
Paperback, 562 pages, $6 

A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC by Aldo 

Leopold. This environmental classic was selected 
by more reviewers in Sierra magazine’s recent 
overview of significant environmental books than 
any other. In that article, I called it not only the 
most important conservation book ever written, 
but the most important book ever written. I stand 
by that today. Paperback, 226 pages, $9.00 

COMPANION TO A SAND COUNTY 
ALMANAC “Interpretive & Critical Essays” 
edited by J. Baird Callicott. Aldo Leopold perhaps 
thought harder than anyone else in 20th century 
America about wilderness and our relationship to 
it. His posthumously published book A Sand 
County Almanac ranks as the finest discussion of 
conservation ever written. In this collection of 
essays by leading historians and conservation 
thinkers, Professor Callicott has produced a 
sustained study of Leopold from perspectives of 
art, philosophy, history and social commentary. 


Although parts of the book are weak (the 
professional philosophers in it sorta wimp out) it 
is 1 , nonetheless, an excellent book for better 
understanding Leopold. Paperback, 308 pages. 
$14.50 

ARCTIC DREAMS by Barry Lopez. 
Another masterwork from the author of “Of Wolves 
and Men.” America’s finest naturalist explores the 
Arctic with a poet’s sensitivity. Reviewed in 
Samhain 87. Paperback, 417 pages, index, maps. $6 

OF WOLVES AND MEN by Barry Holstun 

Lopez. An unprecedented blending of natural and 
social history, Lopez explores the world of the wolf 
and where it touches the world of humans, with a 
poet’s eloquence and understanding. One of the 
finest natural history books ever written. Reviewed 
in Eostar 88. Illustrated, 309 pages, paperback, 
$16.50 

THE SNOW LEOPARD Peter 

Matthiessen’s extraordinary journal of his fall 
journey in the Himalayas with zoologist George 
Schaller in search of the elusive and endangered 
Snow Leopard, and in search of himself after the 
death of his wife from cancer. Paperback, $5 
NEVER CRY WOLF by Farley Mowat. One 
of the all-time nature and conservation classics. 
The adventures of a young Canadian biologist 
investigating Gray Wolves and Caribou in the 
Arctic. Adapted for the Disney movie a couple of 
years ago. Paperback, 164 pages, $4.50 
SEA OF SLAUGHTER by Farley Mowat. 

A landmark study of the historic and on-going 
destruction of wildlife (seabirds, other birds, bears, 
wolves, fish, whales, seals) along the northern 
Atlantic seaboard of North America. USA Today 
says that u Sea of Slaughter deserves to stand with 
Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring as an outstanding 
indictment of man’s stupidity in alienating himself 
from nature.” Paperback, 437 pages, $11.50 

A WHALE FOR THE KILLING by 

Farley Mowat. A real-life story about the struggle 
to save a Fin Whale trapped in a Newfoundland 
lagoon and tortured by local villagers for 
“recreation.” Paperback, 213 pages, $5.00 

THE DESERT SMELLS LIKE RAIN 

“A Naturalist in Papago Indian Country” by Gary 
Paul Nabhan. Gary is one of the leading desert 
ethnobotanists in the world, as well as one of finest 
writers of natural history today. In this North Point 
Press reprint of his classic first book, Gary journeys 
with the Papago through the Sonoran Desert in 
Arizona and Mexico, exploring their close 
relationship with the land. Reviewed in Samhain 

87. B &W photos, 148 pages, heavy duty paperback. 
$10 

GATHERING THE DESERT by Gary 
Paul Nabhan with illustrations by Paul Mirocha. If 
you love the Sonoran desert, you have to have this 
superbly written and illustrated book describing 
the natural history and human uses of the key plants 
of the Sonoran Desert. Destined to be an American 
nature classic. Nabhan is a careful observer of the 
desert, an exquisite writer with a fine sense of 
humor and place, a dedicated conservationist, and 
one of the world’s leading ethnobotanists. Reviewed 
in May 1986 Earth First! 209 pages. Now in 
paperback. $16.50 

WILDERNESS AND THE 
AMERICAN MIND Roderick Nash’s 

peerless history of American attitudes toward the 
wilderness. Perhaps the most important book 
available for understanding the dynamic interplay 
between humans and nature in the New World. 
Now in an expanded, revised 3rd edition with 
greater emphasis on Deep Ecology. A must for 
every conservation bookshelf. Reviewed in Eostar 

88. Paperback, index, 425 pages. $13.50 

REFORMING THE FOREST 

SERVICE by Randal OTbole. As Director of 
CHEC (Cascade Holistic Economic Consultants), 
O’Toole has been a continual thorn in the side of 
the Forest Service. The reason is simple: he’s 
smarter than they are and has relentlessly exposed 
and dissected inefficiency, incompetence, and 
stupidity in their planning and operating. In this 
ground-breaking book, he proposes sweeping 
reforms in the structure of the agency and new 
budgetary incentives as the best way to improve 
management. This book is a must for serious EF! 
National Forest activists, even though they may 
not agree with all of it. 250 pages, graphs, tables, 
notes. Paperback, $18.50. 

DOLPHIN LEAPING IN THE 

MILKY WAY by Jeff Poniewaz. There are 
many poets in the Earth First! tribe and Jeff 
Poniewaz is one of the best. This is a collection of 
Jeffs finest eeopoems. See the review of “Dolphin” 
by Lone Wolf Circles in Mabon 87. Paperback, 145 
pages. $8 

JAGUAR “One Man’s Struggle to Establish the 
World’s First Jaguar Preserve” by Alan Rabinowitz. 
An outstanding book of conservation and adventure 
about the author’s attempts to save the Jaguars 
in Central America’s tiny country of Belize. 32 
pages of color and b&w photographs. Hardcover, 
index, 368 pages. $22.50 

CADILLAC DESERT “The American West 

and Its Disappearing Water” by Marc Reisner. 
Meticulously researched and remarkably readable, 
this is the epic story of America’s water 
“development” and a fine history of the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Army Corps of Engineers. 
It features engineering “triumphs” and dam 
failures, irrigated deserts and poisoned water 
tables, along with a cast of thousands, ranging from 
thugs like Wiliam Mulholland who brought Los 
Angeles water from the Owens Valley, to evil 
bureaucrats like Floyd Dominy who literally 
screwed himself out of his job as Commissioner of 
Reclamation, to phony environmental politicians 
like Mo Udall, Cecil Andrus and Dick Lamm, to 
heroes like David Brower. An essential primer for 
anyone interested in Western water issues 
(reviewed in EF!, Litha 1987). Paperback, 582 
pages. $11 

FOREST RESOURCE CRISIS IN 
THE THIRD WORLD From Sahabat Alam 
Malaysia (Friends of the Earth Malaysia). The 
proceedings from the Conference on Forest 
Resources Crisis in the Third World provide a 
comprehensive and powerful overview of tropical 
timber cutting. All Tropical Rainforest activists 
should get a copy of this report. Illustrated, 510 
pages, paperback. Proceeds to SAM, the leading 
conservation group in the Third World. $20. 

MOUNTAINS WITHOUT 

HANDRAILS “Reflections on the National 
Parks” by Joseph L. Sax. A modern conservation 
classic by a law professor from the University of 


California. Roderick Nash says, “Sax has drilled 
to the core the most important question facing the 
national parks of today.” This is one of the most 
far-reaching defenses of the preservationist 
position on National Parks. Required reading for 
National Park activists. 152 pages, paperback, 
index, $9.50 

OUT OF WEAKNESS “Healing the Wounds 

That Drive Us to War” by Andrew Bard 
Schmookler. Schmookler’s previous book, “Parable 
of the Tribes,” was a study of the origins of conflict 
between groups of people. In this follow-up study, 
he considers the human psyche and its relation to 
war and violence. Excerpted in this issue. Andy 
is a frequent contributor to this journal, and always 
controversial. 320 pages, paperback, $13. 
PARABLE OF THE TRIBES by Andrew 
Bard Schmookler. A provocative and original thesis 
on the origin of war and aggression in human 
society, with special application to environmental 
problems. Reviewed in Mabon 85 and followed with 
replies from Schmookler and various replies to 
Schmookler on the question of anarchy. Read the 
book that started the debate. Paperback, index, 

400 pages. $11.50 

DESERTS ON THE MARCH Fourth 
edition by Paul B. Sears. Prof. Sears was one of 
America’s best known botanists. In this American 
conservation classic, he asks the question, “Is the 
human race digging its own grave in North 
America?” He discusses the destruction of virgin 
prairie, the despoiling of natural waterways, the 
hewing down of great forests, the indiscriminate 
killing of wildlife. “Man has become the sponsor 
of a biological experiment without known parallel 
in the history of the earth ... He no longer accepts 
. . . the pattern in which he finds, himself, but has 
destroyed that pattern and froAi the wreck is 
attempting to create a new one. That, of course, 
is cataclysmic revolution.” 264 pages, index, 
hardcover. $20. 

THINKING LIKE A MOUNTAIN 

‘Towards a Council of All Beings” by John Seed, 
Joanna Macy, Pat Fleming and Ame Naess. 
Illustrated by Dailan Pugh. This book of readings, 
meditations, poems, rituals and workshop notes 
prepared on three continents helps us remember 
that environmental defense is nothing less than 
“Self’ defense. Including magnificent illustrations 
of flora and fauna from the Tasmanian rainforest, 
this book provides a context for ritual identification 
with the natural environment and so invites us to 
begin a process of “community therapy” in defense 
of Earth. Facilitating a process for allowing us “to 
hear the sound of the earth crying” as our own 
cry, it is an important deep ecology educational 
tool for use in schools, community groups and 
elsewhere for personal reflection. 128 pages, 
references, paperback. $9.50 

CONSERVATION BIOLOGY “An 

Evolutionary-Ecological Perspective” edited by 
Michael E. Soule and Bruce A. Wilcox. An 
anthology of important papers by leading 
researchers in four parts: Ecological Principles of 
Conservation, Consequences of Insularization, 
Captive Propagation and Conservation, and • 
Exploitation and Preservation. Raymond Dasmann 
writes, “I believe Conservation Biology is one of 
the most important books on conservation that is j 
now available. lad my way it would be required 
reading for everyone actively concerned with j 
conservation.” If you want the best scientific 
ammunition for a preservationist point of view, 
here it is - fully loaded. 395 pages, index, 
bibliography, paperback. $26.50 

CONSERVATION BIOLOGY The 

Science of Scarcity and Diversity” edited by 
Michael E . Soule. This is a follow-up to the previous 
“Conservation Biology” (see above) and is just as 
important with 25 chapters by leading experts 
covering Fitness & Viability of Populations, 
Patterns of Diversity and Rarity: Their 
Implications for Conservation, The Effects of 
Fragmentation, Community Processes, Threats 
and Management of Sensitive Habitats and 
Systems, and Dealing With the Real World. A must 
for serious defenders of natural diversity. 584 
pages, index, bibliography, paperback. $30.50 
THE OLD WAYS Gary Snyder’s remarkable 
volume on reinhabitation. “The wisdom and skill 
of those who studied the universe first hand, by 
direct knowledge and experience, for millennia, 
both inside and outside themselves, is what we 
might call the Old Ways.” Six approaches to the 
old ways via poetry, myth, and sense of place. 
Paperback. 96 pages. $5.50 
THE SPIRAL DANCE by Starhawk. 

Arguably the best book on neo-paganism. Includes 
a lucid, sensible discussion of Goddess worship as 
well as visualization exercises, spells, rituals, etc. 

This isn’t some weird eco-la-la tract, it’s the best j 
religious book since the burning times. Paperback, 

218 pages. $12 

THIS IS DINOSAUR “Echo Park Country 

and Its Magic Rivers” edited by Wallace Stegner. 

The modem environmental movement was bom in 
the fight in the early 1950s to stop a giant dam on 
the Yampa and Green Rivers in Dinosaur National 
Monument. This book, originally published by 
Alfred A. Knopf in 1955, was one of the most 
effective tools of that battle. It has been reprinted 
in a fine new edition by Boulder publisher Roberts 
Rinehart with a new Foreword by Wallace Stegner 
and an excellent selection of b & w photographs. 
Writers include Stegner, Olaus Murie, Joseph 
Penfold, and Otis “Dock” Marston. 93 pages, 
medium format, paperback. $10 

THE WHISPER BEHIND THE 

WIND by Walkin’ Jim Stoltz. A collection of 
poetry by a longtime EF! musician. These are 
words inspired by open skies, wild creatures, and 
cross-country hikes longer than most of us will ever 
attempt. Songs from the heart and the land. j 
Paperback, 44 pages. $7.50 
WALDEN by Henry David Thoreau with a 
major introductory essay by Edward Abbey - 
“Down The River With Henry Thoreau.” J 

Paperback, 303 pages, $7.50 

WILDERNESS VISIONARIES by Jim ! 

dale Vickery. John Davis reviewed this fine book ! 
in the Brigid 87 issue, calling it “one of the more 1 
enjoyable explorations of the lives of great I 
ecologists ever to appear in print.” Vickery, canoe 
guide and writer from the Boundary Waters. j 

explores man’s hunger for wild country by j 

examining the lives of six wilderness legends: 
Henry David Thoreau, John Muir, Robert Service, 
Robert Marshall, Calvin Rustrum and Sigurd ; 
Olson. 263 pages, index, bibliography, paperback, 
illustrated. $12. 
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NEW EF! MUSIC OFFERINGS 

Greg Keeler “Post-Modern Blues” 

Ohmigod, he’s back. Yep, Greg motored down from Montana to Sid’s studio in Nevada 
City again and look what he came up with - a new album. This one is as bad and 
irreverent and outrageous as the other three and you won’t want to be without it. You 
might even want to give it to someone for a Yule present. It features: P-U-B-L-I-C 
L-A-N-D-S, Post-Modern Romance, Swiss Army Beatitudes, Post-Modern Blues, Rain 
Forest Rider, Give Us Fiber, Gone Gone Gone, Favorite Baits, Confession of the Bom 
Again Purist, Bunny Hell, Ryegate Montana Testicle Festival, Wildlife Show Narrative, 
Lament of the Laundromat, Lady Please Drive Me Back To Oklahoma ’Fore I’m Driven 
To Tears. $9 postpaid. 


Mark Graham “Natural Selections” 

Imagine our surprise to find another musician recording songs as weird and misanthropic 
as some of the other stuff we sell in this comer. If you’ve listened to Dakota Sid in 
person or on tape, you’ve heard one of Mark Graham’s songs - “Their Brains Were Small 
and They Died.” Well, we knew we had to sell Mark’s tape or some of you would lynch 
us. Here it is, and I guarantee you won’t be disappointed. Selections include: I Can See 
Your Aura (And It’s Ugly), I’m Working On The Food Chain, Have A Nice Day, Life Is 
Hard When You’re Dumb, Their Brains Were Small and They Died, The Big Band Theory, 
Veal Life Blues, and several others. $9 postpaid. 

OLD FAVORITES 


Austin Lounge Lizards 
“Highway Cafe of the Damned” 

They’re back! The Lizards drop to new depths with 
their second tape featuring the title song; Comhusker 
Refugee: Industrial Strength Tranquilizer; Wendell 
The Uncola Man; Acid Rain; I’ll Just Have One Beer; 
Dallas, Texas; The Ballad of Ronald Reagan; When 
Drunks Go Bad; Jalapeno Maria; Get A Haircut, Dad; 
The Chester Nimitz Oriental Garden Waltz. $9 postpaid. 

Austin Lounge Lizards 
“Creatures From the Biack Saloon” 

Marvelous country satire, superbly produced, 
includes smash songs such as: Saguaro; Pflugervilie: 
Anahuac (with Jerry Jeff Walker); Kool-Whip; Chester 
Woolah; Hut Tubs of Tears; Old & Fat & Drunk; The 
Car Hank Died in; and much more. $9 postpaid. 

Darryl Cherney 

“I Had To Be Born This Century” 
Darryl is a singin' fool and organizing dynamo who 
has taken the North California Coast by storm and 
earned the eternal enmity of Charlie Hurwitz and 
MAXXAM. His first smash album includes: Earth 
First!; Where Are We Gonna Work When The Trees 
Are Gone?; C’nemoble Blues; My Stereo Comes From 
Japan; It’s CAMP; Eel River Flood Of '86; Give ’Em 
i Hell, Sally Beil; Big Mountain Will Not Fail; Dave 
Foreman Called On The Ice Age This Year; Mosquito 
i Party; and more! Liner notes with words included, 
s $9 postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles “Full Circle” 

A poetic journey into the artist’s magical worldview, 
set to the music of man and the music of nature. A 
return to awareness and sensitivity, to our wild and 
true selves, alive and free. Gary Snyder says “Full 
Circle is a surprising experience; archaic, fresh, 
future; wild, refined, all at once. Which should be no 
surprise - that’s how the real world is - my respects 
to Lone Wolf Circles.” 27 poems. $10 postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles “Tierra Primera” 

Live recordings of the Deep Ecology Medicine Show 
featuring Wolfs primal poetry backed by a variety of 
musicians. Well engineered, this tape captures the 
spirit of a road show and makes you want to go out 
and do something. $10 postpaid. 

Dakota Sid . . For The Birds” 

You’ve enjoyed the heart-stirring songs of Dakota Sid 
at the Round River Rendezvous. Now you can purchase 
his cassette featuring For the Birds, Eagle Song, High 
Flyin’ Tune, Endangered Stranger, The Condor at 
the Western Gate, Runnin’ with the Moon (Owl Song), 
and Hawks & Eagles. This one’s for the birds - and 
all you bird lovers, too. $10 postpaid. 

Dakota Sid “No Mercy” 

; Dakota Sid’s latest (and best!) album features the 
j powerful song, “Greenfire” created on EF ! roadshows 
j along with the hit of the ’87 Round River Rendezvous 
! “It’s All Bullshit!” Also includes Their Brains Were 
j Small And They Died, It’s All Right Kid, Expanding 
i Universe, Redwood, 2187, The Seed, Smoke, No 
i Mercy, Trimble Deep, and Nirvana City Blues. $10 
I postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Songs of Fishing, 
Sheep and Guns in Montana” 

Greg Keeler’s marvelously satiric first album pokes 
j fun at everything worth poking fun at in the West. 
Includes: Ballad of Billy Montana, I Don’t Waltz (And 
She Don’t Rock’n’Roll), Drinkin’ My Blues Away, Miles 
City Buckin' Horse Sale. Latter Day Worm Fisher- 
i man, Fossil Fuel Cowboy, Montana Cowboy, Cold 
| Dead Fingers, Last Great American Cookout, I Call 

I My Mama Papa, Good Morning Sailor, Make Bucks 
Get Rich, Roll On Missouri. $9 postpaid. 


Greg Keeler “Talking Sweet Bye & Bye” 

Greg’s encore and just as biting. Includes Little Bitty 
Bugs, There’ll Come A Revolution, Talking Sweet Bye 
& Bye, Facilitators From The Sky, Talking Interface 
Blues, Old Friends And Lovers, Big Budget Woman, 
Church Bells, Ski Yellowstone, Idaho, Death Valley 
Days, Dark Clouds. $9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Bad Science Fiction” 

Keeler returns with an all new album: Bad Science 
Fiction, Cow College Calypso, Do Not Ask, Montana 
Banana Beit Cowboy, Nuclear Waste Blues. Is The 
Ouzle Stupid?, If Bears Could Whistle, Nuclear Dioxin 
Queen. What’s Left Of The West, Ode To Rough Fish. 
Thke Me Back, Duct Tape Psalm. Modem Problems 
Dancing. $9 postpaid. 

Famed folksinger Burl Ives has said, “The best cowboy 
singer I know is a girl, Katie Lee." Katie Lee is a 
superb folk song historian and interpreter, a fine 
musician, a former actress, a pioneer river runner 
( the 3rd wcnnan to run all of Grand Canyon), a fighting 
conservationist (she was one of the few fighting the 
construction of Glen Canyon Damn), and one of the 
few of whom it can be honestly said - a legend in 
her own time. Were proud to offer four of Katie's fine 
folk cassettes. 

Katie Lee “Colorado River Songs” 

Ed Abbey writes of this classic collection of music, 
“Anyone who loved the living Colorado River (pre- 
damnation by the swine who run America) will love 
these songs by pioneer Glen Canyoneer, Katie Lee.” 

And Katie writes, “In the late ’60s and early '60s, 
protesting anything the Wreck-the-Nation-Bureau did 
to our rivers was like putting out a forest fire with 
an eyedropper. Nobody was listening. The fact that 
NOW the Barry Goidwater and Stewart Udall types 
are ’sorry’ doesn’t make me feel one bit better - their 
gross mistake is still my sorrow. GLEN CANYON 
IS GONE and will stay gone until someone blows up 
that heinous dam or the great old Colorado gets made 
enough to kick its ass downstream. Most of these 
songs were written before, and in protest of, those 
life-killing plugs and have survived to be added to, 
re-arranged and parodied by river runners. A few 
are new. They are LOVE SONGS to a truncated 
Grand and to those glorious canyons over whose bones 
the unenlightened multitudes race on a freeway of 
stagnant water.” 

$12 postpaid. 

Katie Lee “Fenced!” 

Twelve new songs about the old West, written in the 
folk tradition. These songs remind us of some of the 
things we should try to keep from slipping away. 
Includes: Wreck-The-Nation Bureau Song; Bert 
Loper; Ridin’ Down The Canyon; Fenced; and others. 
60 minute cassette. $12 postpaid. 

Kfl t.ip Lee 

“Ten Thousand Goddam Cattle” 

28 spirited songs about an older and disappearing 
West. Includes: A Cowboy’s Prayer; Old Dolores; The 
Last Wagon; Dobe Bill; Jose Cuervo; Empty Cot in 
the Bunkhouse; The Ballad of Alferd Packer; and 
more. 90 minute cassette. $14 postpaid. 

Katie Lee 

“Love’s Little Sisters” 

17 heart-tugging, poignant, yet tasteful ballads about 
the souls, lives and loves of women who made The 
West and its men! Includes: House of the Rising Sun; 
The Sisters of the Cross of Shame; The Hooker 
(written by Tom Paxton); Casey’s Last Ride (written 
by Kris Kristofferson); The Flower of Virginia City 
Fire Company; and more. $12 postpaid. 


Dana Lyons “Animal” 

Dana’s long-awaited second tape is finally out. For 
anyone who has heard him at a RRR, you know he’s 
one of the finest musicians and songwriters in the 
country. For those of you who haven’t heard him yet, 
you’ll just have to buy this tape. Includes: RV, 
Building One in My City. I Am an Animal, I Saw 
His Body, Music Off the Moonlight, Kevin’s Song, 
Tell Me That You Want To Go, Timebomb, June Is 
A’Coftiin’, and The Tree. $11 postpaid. 

Dana Lyons 

“Our State is a Dumpsite” 

A short but powerful cassette by Washington State 
environmental singer/songwriter Dana Lyons. 
Includes title song, The Company’s Been Good to Ms, 
The Stars Will Always Move, and Drying Tears. $6 
postpaid. 

Mokai “Clearcut Case Of The Blues” 

Mokai is an original EF! tree-climber and 
accomplished blues guitar picker. His first album 
includes: California Condor; Goin’ To The Wilds; Wild 
Places; Springhead Blues; Pollution Blues; Clearcut 
Case Of The Blues; Goddamn The Forest Service; 
Earth First! Now (What Did I Say?). $9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver “Texas Oasis” 

Bill Oliver’s first inspiring, witty and rollicking album. 
Includes: Texas Oasis; Pretty Paper, Pretty Trees; If 
Cans Were Nickels; Shopping Maul; Village Creek; 
Holes; Snail Darter March; River Libber; Have to 
Have a Habitat; and lots more! $9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver & Friends 
“Better Things To Do” 

Bill Oliver has rearranged his fine “Better Things To 
Do” cassette with the addition of several new songs 
including Thrtle Island; Champ! (with the Austin 
Lounge Lizards); and Rio Grande Valley. Also includes 
Muir Power To You; Better Things lb Do; Get Along 
Litter Dogies (with Jerry Jeff Walker); Pine Away 
Pine Bark Beetle; Grand Canyon Rendezvous (by Glen 
Waldeck); When I Look Into The Sky; and more. $9 
postpaid. 

Cecelia Ostrow “All Life Is Equal” 

Cecelia has one of the most beautiful voices in music 
today. The lyrics and music to her songs are haunting 
and profound. Includes: Sweet Oregon Home; Water; 
Wild Things; Forest Song; I Feel the Forest; Time in 
the Forest; and more. $8.50 postpaid. 


John Seed, Bahloo 
& Friends “Earth First!” 

From Australia, John has done more to launch the 
global rainforest movement than has any other single 
person and has become one of the leading developers 
of the Deep Ecology philosophy. His first album of 
Aussie music includes: Extinction, Handful Of limber, 
Ballad Of Mt. Nardi, The Water Song, Tonka Toys, 
Solomon Island, Killing Of The Trees, The Future Is 
In Our Hands, and more. $9 postpaid. 

Rainforest Information 
Centre “Nightcap” 

An outstanding one hour long documentary of the 
successful defense of the Nightcap Rainforest in 
Australia in 1979. One half music including “Take Your 
Bulldozers Away,” “Tonka Toys,” and other great 
Australian environmental songs. The rest of the tape 
is live action recording from the blockade. $10 
postpaid. 

Jon Sirkis “A Few Less Colors” 

Lone Wolf Circles reviewed Jon Sirkis' debut album 
in EF!, writing, “It is popular for its funny political 
ramblings, tunes that seem to have hitchhiked here 
from the sixties, the soles of their feet biack from 
walking city sidewalks and kicking idealistic coals back 
into the philosophical fire.” $9 postpaid. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz “Spirit Is Still On 
The Run” 

Walkin’ Jim’s deep voice and wilderness-inspired lyrics 
will send shivers up your spine and launch a howl in 
your heart. Includes: All Along the Great Divide; Lone 
Lion Runs; Followin’ the Rainbow Trail; Yellowstone 
Tales; Sweetwater; and more. $11 postpaid. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz “Forever Wild” 

Whlkin’ Jim Stoltz has walked 15,000 miles across the 
wilds of the West. These songs were written in the 
wilderness and are sung with his incredibly deep and 
resonant voice. Jim’s second album includes: The 
Brand New Grand Canyon Suite, The River Song, 
Just A Part of the Sky, Let Me Listen To The Wind, 
Wolf Song, Old Cisco, Follow Your Heart, I Walk With 
The Old Ones, Green and Growing, Forever Wild. 
Includes liner notes. $11 postpaid. 
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OVERGRAZING SLIDE SHOW 

A new slide show, “The Eating of the West“, graphically displays the devastation 
of Western public lands at the hands (and hooves) of the livestock industry. 
The show consists of over 100 high-quality slides from National Forests, National 
Wildlife Refuges, and BLM lands which portray the shocking magnitude of 
the problems caused by grazing. The slide show comes with a written script 
and is rented at cost, $10. Free copies of a 48-page tabloid on grazing are 
also available. Please include with your order the name and phone number 
of a contact person, and the date you need the show along with alternate 
dates. Orders must include street address for UPS delivery. “The Eating of 
the West” was funded by donations to Lynn Jacobs and the Earth First! 
Foundation. 
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GLEN CANYON DAMN 
by Jim StiWs 


CRACKING OF GLEN 
CANYON DAMN MOVIE 


The excellent 10 minute, color-sound 16 mm movie of Earth First! cracking 
Glen Canyon Damn in 1981 starring Ed Abbey and Johnny Sagebrush. An 
inspiring and humorous introduction to the Earth First! movement. Rental 
fee of $30 for showing to groups (includes shipping fee); $5 (shipping only) 
for EF! groups. Note: rental only; not for sale. Orders must include street 
address for UPS delivery. 


EARTH FIRST! 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

This embroidered patch features the 
green fist and the words “EARTH 
FIRST!” and “No Compromise.” Green 
and black on a white 3" diameter round 
patch. $3.50 postpaid. 


CAMO CAPS 

We’ve got a variety of camouflage 
baseball caps. They come in either wood- 
land or desert camo, 100% cotton or 
mesh backs. They all have adjustable 
tabs so one size fits all. The EF! fist 
logo and the words “EARTH FIRST!” 
are printed in black. Be sure to specify 
what style you want or we’ll send you 
what we have most of. $8 postpaid. 


NON-CAMO CAPS 



For you non-militaristic types out there, 
we now have a non-camouflage cap - the 
fist and “Earth First!” in black ink on a 
tan cotton cap with either cloth or mesh 
back. One size fits all. 

$8 postpaid 


HAYDUKE LIVES 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

These are black 3 inch diameter round 
embroidered patches with a red monkey- 
wrench and the words HAYDUKE 
LIVES in red. $3.50 postpaid. 


SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere - bar bathrooms, 
Freddie offices, trail registers... wherever 
the evil ones need to know that we are 
about and watching. 

EARTH FIRST! FISTS 

Green EF! fist logo with words “EARTH 
FIRST! No compromise in defense of 
Mother Earth” in red ink. 1 5/8 inch diame- 
ter circles. 30 for $1.25 postpaid. 

ANTI-GRAZING 

A grazing cow and barbed wire with the 
universal “no” slash, and the words “Free 
Our Public Lands!” and “Stop Destructive 
Welfare Ranching End Public Lands Live- 
stock Grazing.” 1 5/8 inch diameter circles. 
30 for $1.25 postpaid. 

COORS 

Spread the word on these villains. Black 
words on green stickers. 2x3 inch rec- 
tangles. 10 for $1.25 postpaid. 

Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 

BOYCOTT COORS 

“TOOLS” 

The late John Zaelit’s Monkeywrench and 
Wardub design is back by popular demand. 
Brown design with “Earth First!” in green 
on 1 5/8 inch diameter white circles. 30 

for $1.25 postpaid. 


SUBSCRIBE TO EARTH FIRST! 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal — is an independent entity within the broad Earth First! movement and 
serves as a forum for no-compromise environmental thought and action. Subscriptions go to publish this newspaper and to fund 
a variety of Earth First! actions. Please subscribe or resubscribe today! 

Keep us informed of ADDRESS CHANGES! The Post Office will charge us 300 for an address correction and won’t forward 
your paper. 

GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS — Introduce others to Earth First! and receive the EF! bumpersticker of your choice or 30 silent 
agitators for each gift subscription you make. Indicate your address and what you would like on the subscription form. 

LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS — Tired of that little red check mark every year? Want to really help Earth First! and insure that 
you’ll get Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal for life (yours or ours, whichever is shorter)? Then become a life 
subscriber. Send us $400 and you’ve got it. 

Clip and send to: Earth First!, POB 2358, Lewiston, ME 04241 

Here’s $20 or more for a one year subscription to Earth First! 

Here’s $20 to resubscribe to Earth First! 

Here’s an extra $15. Send Earth First! First Class. 

Here’s $30 (US funds only). Send Earth First! to me First Class in Canada or Mexico or surface mail outside the USA. 

Here’s $45 (US funds only). Send me Earth First! Air Mail outside the USA. 

We are a government agency or exploitative corporation. Here’s $75 for a subscription ($100 for First Class mail). 

Here’s $400 or more for a life subscription to Earth First!. 

Please send a gift subscription to the person below. Here’s $20 or more. 

I’m broke. Please send me a subscription for $ 

Please change my address. My old zip code was: 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

The EF! subscription list is kept entirely confidential. You are welcome to use an alias. Make sure the mailperson knows that 
James What (or whoever) is getting mail at your address. Page 37 Earth First , November ly m8 
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BUMPERSTICKERS 


Unless otherwise indicated, our bumper- 
stickers are green lettering on long lasting 
white vinyl and are $1 postpaid. *Starred 
bumperstickers are multi-colored with 
designs and are $1.25 postpaid. 


AMERICAN WILDERNESS * 
LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 

(with red, white & blue US flag) 


ANOTHER MORMON ON DRUGS 


BACK TO THE PLEISTOCENE 

(With “Ned Ludd " logo) 


BOYCOTT COORS “BEER’ 


DAMN THE CORPS NOT RIVERS 


DARWIN 

(letters in evolving fish with legs) 


DESERT RAPER 

(bright red lettering - a sticker with many uses) 


DEVELOPERS GO BUILD IN HELL! 

(black and red lettering, 12 for $5) 


DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 


EARTH FIRST! 


ESCHEW SURPLUSAGE 


HAYDUKE LIVES 


HUNT COWS - NOT BEARS 


HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 


I’D RATHER BE MONKEYWRENCHING 

(with MonkeyivrenchJWar Club logo) 


IF YOUR PECKER WAS AS SMALL AS MINE. 
YOU’D NEED A MUSCLE WAGON, TOO! 

(Important note: This bumpersticker is - kopefully! - not for 
your own vehicle, but to surreptitiously paste on ajacJced-up 
muscle wagon you find in the local shopping center parking lot. 
Don't get caught ! These stickers are constructed out of cheap 
paper with permanent adhesive to maximize the difficulty of 
removing them. Special price: 12 for $5!) 


MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 


MUIR POWER TO YOU* 

(white and black on brown with face of Muir) 


NATIVE* 

(blue words with blue, green & white globe) 


NATURE BATS LAST 


NEANDERTHAL AND PROUD 

(With “ Ned Ludd " logo)^ 


native 


NO SCOPES! 
SAVE MT. GRAHAM 

(with no scopes logo) 


OIL AND BEARS DON’T MIX 

(with bear logo) 


PAY YOUR RENT 
WORK FOR THE EARTH 


1989 CALENDARS FROM 
DREAM GARDEN PRESS 


PROTECT OUR ENVIRONMENT 
STOP PUBLIC LANDS LIVESTOCK GRAZING 


REDNECKS FOR WILDERNESS 


RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 


RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 


SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE GRIZZLY 

(red & brown with bear & no ski area design) 


SAVE THE WILD 


STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 


STOP CLEARCUTTING 


SUBVERT THE DOMINANT PARADIGM 


THINK GLOBALLY - ACT LOCALLY 


VOTE GREEN 


WOLVES! - NOT COWS 


Almost FREE 

BUMPERSTICKERS! ^ 

The following bumperstickers are printed 
on cheap paper (very difficult to remove) 
and look great on certain signs throughout 
the West. We have a large quantity avail- 
able, and will happily send you some if you’ll 
cover the postage. Send a 25 cent SASE 
for two stickers, 45 cent SASE for six, 
or write to inquire about larger volumes. 


THE 1989 WESTERN WILDERNESS CALENDAR 


The wilderness calendars from, Dream Garden Press are rightfully considered 
to be the finest nature calendars produced in the world today; moreover, Dream 
Garden is owned and operated by Spurs Jackson, a long-time supporter of 
Earth First!. Buy your 1989 calendars (for yourself and for gifts) from Earth 
First! so the beauty portrayed on your wall can be defended with the money 
from your purchase. 

1989 CALENDARS: 

Big Bend National Park 
California Wilderness 
Grand Canyon National Park 
Great Smoky Mtns. National Park 
Shenandoah National Park 
Utah Wilderness 
Western Wilderness 
Yellowstone 
Yosemite 

All calendars are $10.50 postpaid, except Yellowstone which is $11.50postpaid. 


GET LIVESTOCK OFF 
OUR PUBLIC LANDS 


PUBLIC LANDS GRAZING 
WELFARE RANCHING 


LIVESTOCK GRAZING INDUSTRY 
= PUBLIC LANDS RIPOFF 


STOP WELFARE RANCHING 


NEW BUMPERSTICKERS! 


DESERT RAPER 

*****»************* 
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T-SHIRTS 


MOTHER GRIZZLY AND CUB 

A pretty EF! shirt! A lovely full-color mother grizzly and cub against the rising sun on 
a light blue shirt. 100% cotton available in short ($12 postpaid) or long sleeve ($15 postpaid) 
or 50-50 french cut ($12 postpaid). “American Wilderness - Love It Or Leave It Alone” 
slogan. Art by Susan Van Rooy. 

AMERICAN CANYON FROG 

Roger Candee’s popular American Canyon Frog ( Croakus abyssus pistoffus ) with the 
message “AMERICAN WILDERNESS LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE.” A very 
colorful 4-color design on a grey 100% cotton Beefy-T. $12 postpaid. 

THE CRACKING OF GLEN CANYON DAMN 

Jim Stiles’ infamous masterpiece. Keep on praying for that one little precision earthquake! 
Black design on blue heather 75/25 blend. $10 postpaid. 

DEFEND THE WILDERNESS 

The monkeywrencher’s shirt. Art by Bill Turk. Silver design on black 100% cotton Beefy-T 
for night work. $10 postpaid. Also available in black long sleeved Beefy-T ($12 postpaid) 
or black french-cut 50/50 blend ($10 postpaid). 

EARTH FIRST! 

Fist logo with words “EARTH FIRST! No Compromise in Defense of Mother Earth!” 
in black on green or red 100% cotton Beefy-T or french cut 50/50 blend. $10 postpaid. 
In kid’s sizes, too! Only color is green, 50/50 blend, sizes XS - L. $7 postpaid. Be sure 
to specify kid’s when you order. 


TOOLS 

John Zaelit’s powerful impression of wilderness defense both old and new — the 
monkeywrench and stone elub crossed. Black design on tan or blue 100% cotton Beefy-T. 

$10 postpaid. 


NED LUDD BOOKS 

The Ned Ludd Books logo of the Neanderthal with a Monkeywrench (by Brush Wolf) 
and the words “Back to the Pleistocene” and “Ned Ludd Books.” Black ink on a tan 
shirt. $10 postpaid. 


FREE THE EARTH 

A woman of power in an image by Gila Trout. Purple and silver ink on teal or fuschia 
Beefy-Tb. $12 postpaid. 


DON’T TREAD ON ME 

Monkeywrenching rattler on front with the words “Earth First!.” Back side has off-road 
tire track and “Don’t Tread On Me.” $12.50 postpaid. 


MAPS 



We are offering several fine US 
Geological Survey maps — all suitable 
for wall mounting, as well as being 
necessary reference tools for wilderness 
activists. Prices listed are postpaid. 
Maps are mailed folded (although they 
can be sent rolled for an extra $2 per 
order, except for the Wilderness System 
map). 

NATIONAL WILDERNESS 
PRESERVATION SYSTEM This 
full color, large map (40” x 25”) shows 
all designated Wilderness Areas by 
agency in the US (including Alaska and 
Hawaii), plus a list of all the Wilderness 
Areas by state with their acreages. 
Scale is 1:5,000.000. Information is 
current to January 1987. Rivers, state 
boundaries, and major cities are also 
shown. $3.25. 

US POTENTIAL NATURAL 
VEGETATION A beautiful multi- 
color map showing 106 different 
vegetative types in the US. This is the 
Kuchler Ecosystem Map the Forest 
Service used in RARE II. The reverse 
side shows Alaska and Hawaii and offers 
a fairly detailed essay about the map 
and potential natural vegetation. A 
National Atlas Separate; scale is 
1:7,500,000 (28” x 19”). $3.25. 

MAJOR FOREST TYPES A multi- 
color map showing the 25 major forest 
types in the United States including 
Alaska and Hawaii. A National Atlas 
Separate. 1:7,500,000 (28” x 19”). $3.25. 
FEDERAL LANDS A National Atlas 
Separate, 1:7,500,000 (28” x 19”), 
showing National Forests, Grasslands, 
Parks, Monuments, Wildlife Refuges, 
BLM lands, military, Indian 
Reservations, Bureau of Reclamation, 
etc. in different colors for all 50 states. 
$3 25 

ALASKA NATIONAL INTEREST 
LANDS A splendid color map of 
Alaska with shaded relief, rivers, lakes, 
elevation points, communities and 
roads. The National Parks, Preserves, 
Monuments, Wildlife Refuges, Wild & 
Scenic Rivers and Wilderness Areas 
designated by the December 2, 1980, 
Alaska National Interest Lands 
Conservation Act are shown, as are the 
Tongass and Chugach National Forests. 
24” x 18”. $3.25. 



E ARTH F iRST! TR I NKE TS ORDE R FORM ] 

* 

Make checks out to “Earth First!” or send cash. Mail to Earth First!, POB 2358, Lewiston, ME 04241. Please allow three to » 
five weeks for delivery (contact us if it has not been received in that time). First Class delivery can be arranged. Enter size, "• 
color, style, etc. We are sometimes temporarily out of certain items while waiting for stock to arrive. We’ll send you the rest ; 
of your order immediately and the missing item as soon as we receive it. If you are in a hurry, give us a second choice of colors ; 
and when you need it by. Orders from outside of the United States must be in U.S. currency and include extra for shipping. 
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EARTH FIRST! 

YULE EDITION 

December 21, 1988 Vol. IX, No. II 

THE RADICAL ENVIRONMENTAL JOURNAL THREE DOLLARS 

Triple Victory in Three Day Revolution 


Florida EF! Saves Paynes Prairie 


by Myra Noss (with contributions 
from Reed Noss) 

The smell of diesel in the breeze and 
the roar of engines across the fields 
•alerted us to the approaching bulldozers. 
Four of us had just scrambled up the trees 
marked for destruction. Within seconds, 
the cops were gaping up at us, warning 
us that we were on private property and 
were trespassing. That we already knew! 

The site was swarming with press, 
cops, and destruction workers. Trying 
desperately to get us down, the foreman 
told us we were in the wrong trees. He 
handed the local newspaper reporter his 
business card and said he wanted a picture 
of the tree coming down with us in it. 

From my perch I could see the bulldozer 
headed our way. One protester played cat 
and mouse with the dozer; she then jumped 
on the front bucket and was promptly 
arrested. The driver of the machine 
reached our tree. Patience Muse tried to 


reason with him. The cops dragged her 
off the property, but she soon reappeared. 
This time they arrested her.. As she was 
being led away, the dozer operator began 
clearing the brush around our tree, pur- 
posely slamming the machine into the tree. 
Linda Waite and I held on tight. We did 
not intend to come down until the land 
was saved. We stayed in the trees for nine 
hours, departing only when our volunteer 
attorney informed us that the county had 
issued a stop-work order because of the 
commotion our direct action had caused. 

The private property we occupied is a 
46-acre tract slated for the site of a 622-unit 
apartment complex, to be called “The 
Hunt Club.” This small area is significant 
because it directly adjoins Paynes Prairie 
State Preserve, an 18,000-acre refuge just 
outside of Gainesville, in north-central 
Florida, managed by the Florida Park 
Service. A development of this intensity 
next to a natural area would lead to all 


types of cross-boundary impacts, and set 
a dangerous precedent. Natural areas need 
buffer zones! 

Paynes Prairie is an outstanding mosaic 
of wet prairie, marsh, and sinkhole ponds 
and lakes, fringed by upland hardwood 
forests (mesic and xeric hammocks), small 
swamps, and pine flatwoods. At times in 
the past, when the major sinkhole that 
drains the prairie has been plugged by 
debris, the entire prairie basin has been 
a lake. A steamboat was stranded in the 
prairie when the lake suddenly drained 
in 1891. 

Paynes Prairie is home to the regional 
endemic Round-tailed Muskrat, and 
numerous species of water and wading 
birds. Bobcats, River Otters, and many 
other mammals use the preserve. The 
area was once known for its diversity and 
abundance of snake species, but two 4- 
lane highways built across the prairie 

continued on page 4 


Grove would be logged. We knew the 
equipment was in place. Our local suing 
mechanism, EPIC (Environmental Pro- 
tection Information Center) had prepared 
the paperwork, but it would take several 
days after the plan’s approval to get a tem- 
porary restraining order (TRO). If the 
California Department of Forestry appro- 
ved their vile plan, our blockade, we 
hoped, would hold off Eel River Sawmills 
until EPIC could get its TRO. 

Just when I thought it couldn’t get any 
more tense, pressure quadrupled. On the 
24th, a call came in from the Mendocino 
Environmental Center in Ukiah. The Cahto 
wilderness, a 16,000 acre ancient Doug-fir 
and Coast Redwood forest, was being 
roaded - past the winter logging deadline, 
by Eel River Saw Mills! [Cahto is managed 
by the Bureau of Land Management (BLM). 
Though most public land in northern 
California is managed by the Forest Service, 
the BLM does have jurisdiction over a sig- 
nificant amount of acreage, including sizable 
pockets of old growth coniferous forest such 
as in the Cahto wilderness. Cahto is not 
officially part of the National Wilderness 
Preservation System, but the BLM calls 
it a “wilderness,” even while leaving it 
open to logging.] Like the privately 
“owned” Sanctuary Forest, the BLM’s 
Cahto wilderness was the focus of a 10 
year struggle by local citizens. Within its 
perimeters lies Elder Creek, with water 
so pure it is one of only three hydrologic 
benchmarks used by the US Geologic Sur- 
vey to determine clean water standards 
for the entire country. BLM could see that 
this was clearly an area to be logged. 
After all, if there were still three pure 
creeks in this country, they must not be 
doing their job. The reading operation 
was on the Elk Horn Ridge, the next ridge 
over from Elder Creek. This ground is 
sacred to the Cahto Indians, a small but 
tenacious tribe that has been relegated 
to a 20 acre raneheria by the occupying 
forces. 

Only two months before, the Cahto had 
been unknown to most environmentalists. 
But Earth First!s new Ukiah organizer 
Judi “Bulldozer” Bari linked with the 
small Cahto Wilderness Coalition and 
began sending out fact sheets. Then she 
organized a 30 person reconnaissance in 
the guise of a “wilderness walk.” We were 
surprised by the news of the road being 
punched in, but we weren’t unprepared. 
BLM’s new Resource Management Plan, 
entailing liquidation of half of California’s 
BLM old growth forest in the next ten 
years, would not go unchallenged. How- 
ever, urgent questions arose: Would we 
divide our forces into two actions, Cahto 
and Sanctuary? Would the Goshawk Grove 
plan even be approved? And where was 
the beer? Oh, I needed some Sierra 
Nevada and fast. 

At 4:45 PM on October 25, CDF re- 
source manager Len Theiss (rhymes with 
lice) approved THP 520. Many of the Ore- 
gon Earth First !ers, including all stars 
Mary Beth Nearing, Mike Jakubal, Anne 
Tillinghouse, and Andy Caffrey, were al- 
ready reconnoitering Cahto. Those re- 
maining used the phone tree to alert locals 
that both Cahto and the Sanctuary would 
see action on the 26th. 

OCTOBER 26: Along the Briceland- 
Thom Road, 15 miles west of Garberville, 
sits Our Lady of the Redwoods Monas- 
tery. It is for “Our Lady” that “The 
Sanctuary” is named. And she must have 
been smiling that morning as over 150 
local residents gathered to defend the re- 
mnant old growth forests. EF! notable 
Greg King hung Carrie Pierce’s “Save the 
Mattole” banner. Petrolia High School stu- 
dents formed what may have been the 
youngest blockade ever. The 76 acre parcel 
of woods was crawling with defenders. 

The local sheriffs were there, too, as 
were the fallers for Canavari Logging, 
sub-contracting to Eel River Saw Mills. 
But there were no arrests this day. In 
continued on page 5 



by Darryl Chemey 
The California Department of Forestry 
is one of those agencies that makes you 
question the purposefulness of your non- 
violence training. In the battle by North- 
coast Earth First!ers to save the remnants 
of old growth forest in northern California, 
CDF has consistently misled us in its 
attempt to expedite the process through 
which timber firms must go before com- 
mencing logging operations on private 
lands. In this case, we were trying to save 
a grove “owned” by Eel River Saw Mills, 
and we were being told mistruths about 
when the logging would begin. First, CDF 
told us that they would approve limber 
Harvest Plan (THP) 520 on Friday, October 
21. Then they said the 24th, then the 25th 
. . . Normally such bureaucratic piss-poo 
simply makes me wonder how these guys 
can even tie their shoes. But on this occa- 


sion, there were 250 local citizens deter- 
mined to defend this grove, known to 
them as Goshawk Grove in Sanctuary 
Forest. It was my job to tell them when 
the sale was approved. And I was getting 
my information from banana brains in 
green suits. 

However, there was an advantage to 
this first Sanctuary Forest plan (there are 
several) being postponed: It freed some 
of us northern Californians to go to the 
Oregon EF! Rendezvous and bring back 
21 yahooing Oregonians. 

One particularly outrageous aspect of 
the approval of this THP was that Prop- 
osition 70 money had been allotted to our 
community to purchase this land along 
with several other parcels that comprise 
the 900 acre Sanctuary Forest, a virgin 
tract of Coast Redwood and Douglas-fir 
at the headwaters of the Mattole River 


on the border of Mendocino and Humboldt 
Counties. Ten years of struggle had led 
the Mateel (Mattole and Eel Rivers) Com- 
munity to successfully apply for $4 million 
of the $750 million parks acquisition bond 
recently approved by California voters 
(see Mark Williams’ article, Mabon 88). 
Eel River Saw Mills had committed to 
negotiate the sale. However, Eel River 
Saw Mills Vice President Dennis Scott in- 
sisted on unreasonable terms: 1) no media; 
2) no community participation; 3) approval 
of THPs; 4) less land; 5) instead of money, 
old growth redwood logs bought from 
Maxxam as payment. Dennis is the kind 
of guy who makes you want to bum bull- 
dozers in your off hours. 

By October 25, citizens of southern 
Humboldt and northern Mendocino coun- 
ties were glued to public radio station 
KMUD for updates on whether Goshawk 


Patience Muse of Florida EF! is dragged off the field of protest at the Hunt Club intervention. 
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A View of THE VORTEX 


"fis an unfortunate truism that the 
agendas of activists, including Earth 
Firstlers, are shaped by politics. Election 
results and legislative actions late in the 
100th Congress will influence many Earth 
First! campaigns. A brief summary of late 
1988 political events will provide an idea of 
where EF!ers and other Earth defenders 
will be active in 1989. 

The EF! Biodiversity Project will have as 
a tool a strengthened Endangered Species 
Act. Late in the session, House and Senate 
conferees reached agreement on a bill to 
reauthorize the ESA. It increases funding 
for species protection and recovery, adds 
limited protection for candidate species, 
and increases protection for listed plants. 
Though not likely, these measures could 
aid efforts of Arizona EFIers striving to 
save Mt. Graham and its Endangered Red 
Squitrel and other endemic subspecies 
which merit Endangered or Threatened 
status. (Other late Congressional action 
approved construction of telescopes atop 
Mt. Graham, as explained in our last issue.) 
It is also remotely possible that Florida’s 
Sherman Fox Squirrel, recommended for 
listing by Florida EF! leader Reed Noss, 
will benefit. Unfortunately, the reauthori- 
zation bill granted shrimpers a delay in 
the requirement that they employ turtle 
excluder devices (TEDs) to lower their 
incidental killing of marine turtles. Direct 
action in the Gulf of Mexico is thus needed. 

Congress also renewed the Marine 
Mammal Protection Act - but without 
adding significant protection measures 
for dolphins in the Eastern Tropical 
Pacific, over 100,000 of which are killed 
by tuna fishers each year. Hence, the Sea 
Shepherd Society’s upcoming dolphin 
campaign will be extremely important 
and, likely, confrontational. Sea 
Shepherd, by the way, is seeking volun- 
teers for the voyage. Contact Paul Watson 
in British Columbia (see Directory) or Sea 
Shepherd in Redondo Beach if interested. 

There was a little positive maritime 
news: Congress strengthened the Marine 
Sanctuary Act. This may assist activists 
in Alaska, Massachusetts, Florida and 
especially West Coast states (where the 
environmentalists are strongest) in their 
efforts to protect their coasts from 
offshore oil drilling. 

Over a year ago, EF! co-founder Mike 
Roselle and four Greenpeace climbers 
hung a banner on South Dakota’s Mt. 
Rushmore proclaiming WE THE PEOPLE 
SAY NO TO ACID RAIN. Unfortunately, 
legislators have not likewise said NO to 
acid rain. Though a majority of represen- 
tatives signed a letter urging passage of 
clean air legislation, the Clean Air Act, 
due for reauthorization since 1982, was 
not improved. Congress will consider 
clean air again early in 1989. Perhaps 
EFJers’ renewed involvement on this 
issue would help. 

Executive Director Bart Koehler and 
his associates at the Southeast Alaska 
Conservation Council will necessarily 
resume their efforts to gain passage of 
legislation to reform management of 
Alaska’s Tongass National Forest. A 
Tongass timber reform bill passed the 
House this year but died in the Senate. 

Even farther north, the Arctic National 
Wildlife Refuge will not face the feared 
onslaught this year, about which we’ve 
reported in past issues. However, while 
Alaska’s Coastal Plain was not further 
opened to oil development, neither was it 
protected by Wilderness legislation, as was 
proposed by Representative Morris Udall. 

Nor did Mo’s American Heritage Trust 
Act pass. If this bill passes in the 101st 
Congress, it will help activists in their 
efforts to save undeveloped private lands. 
The act would provide regular funding for 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund, 
a source of money for land acquisitions 
to expand or create National Parks and 
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Wildlife Refuges. 

California Earth Firstlers now seem 
bound to continue their campaign, de- 
scribed by Darryl Chemey in this issue, 
to save the BLM’s northern California old 
growth forests. With George Bush as 
President, the BLM is not likely to mend 
its ways. This also means Lynn Jacobs 
and the Grazing Task Force will, perforce, 
persevere in their fight against public 
lands ranching. 

Activists face an especially stark out- 
look on BLM lands in southern California. 
Senator Pete Wilson won his reelection 
bid against Leo McCarthy. Presumably, 
Wilson will remain an obstacle to passage 
of Senator Cranston’s California Desert 
protection proposal - a proposal that is 
well above average, though vastly inferior 
to EF!’s 17 million acre California Desert 
Wilderness proposal. 

San Diego Earth Firstlers will be telling 
more developers than ever before to “go 
build in hell.”Two slow-growth propositions 
lost on election day, and the San Diego 
City Council almost immediately thereafter 
approved four contracts for construction 
of 7378 houses in Mission Valley and north- 
ern San Diego. As part of the California 
Floristic Province - one of 5 such Med- 
iterranean climate regions in the world - 
San Diego has more species listed under 
the Endangered Species Act than any 
other county in the country. Hence, the 
strengthening of said act could be of 
particular importance here. 

President Reagan, ever lending an at- 
tentive ear to his constituents, blocked 
enactment of a Montana “wilderness bill” 
passed by Congress and denounced by 
Earth Firstlers. Not long after Wild 
Rockies EF! publicly denounced the bill, 
Reagan vetoed it. No doubt Reagan was 
moved by the legendary eloquence of the 
Montana EFIers. Their eloquence not- 
withstanding, however, they face an uphill 
battle. Regrettably, mainstream environ- 
mentalists hailed the 1.4 million acre»bill, 
before its pocket veto, as a victory, thus 
inviting Montana’s legislators to introduce 
even weaker legislation in 1989. Wild 
Rockies EF! paints a surprisingly san- 
guine picture of the volatile Montana 
wilderness situation in this issue. 

Senator McClure’s diabolical Idaho “wil- 
derness” bill, which mainstream environ- 
mentalists condemned, also was stopped. 
Our few activists in that state face an even 
tougher battle than Montana EFIers face, 
given the reactionary propensities of Idaho 
legislators. Again, Wild Rockies EF! shows 
optimism in their article in this issue, 
spite th e seemingly ad versesi tuation . 
' _ Anotherof Senator McClure's deplorable - ' 
measures did pass. The widely hailed drug 
bill which President Reagan recently signed 
into law included a rider which will make 
it a crime to be caught on public lands 
with tree spiking tools. See “Ned Ludd” 
foro ertinent infor mation. 

EFl’s Nevada activists (both of them) are 
beset by Congressional proposals to protect 
meager acreages of Nevada’s National 
Forest roadless areas. The House passed a 

730,000 acre bill (not literally), but Senator 
Hecht and Representative Vucanovich were 
only willing to accept protection for 132,000 
acres, so Congress will debate the issue 
again in 1989. Hecht, thankfully, will not 
be part of that debate, as he was defeated 
by Democrat Richard Bryan. 

Our old growth defenders may indirectly 
benefit from passage of the largest river 
protection bill ever, which adds 40 Oregon 
rivers to the National Wild and Scenic 
Rivers System. Unfortunately, the bill 
allows studies to continue on the proposed 
Salt Caves hydroelectric dam on the 
Klamath River. The Klamath flows through 
forests not tar east of the North Kalmiopsis 
roadless area, site of one of our oldest 
and most intense campaigns, as described 
again in this issue; and very near the 


Mountain Lakes Area discussed in this 
issue. Oregon voters gave further protec- 
tion to their rivers by approving a ballot 
initiative adding 500 river miles to the 
state Scenic Waterways System. 

Small portions of areas proposed for 
Wilderness by Washington EFIers were so 
designated. Congress passed Wilderness 
legislation for 1.7 million acres of Mt. 
Ranier, North Cascades, and Olympic 
National Parks. Also, the Bowerman 
Basin off Washington’s coast, a prime sea 
bird area, will finally gain limited protec- 
tion as a Wildlife Refuge. 

New Mexico news was similarly unin- 
spiring. Congress established a 114,000 
acre El Malpais National Monument and 

263.000 acre Grants National Conservation 
Area. Within the Conservation Area, 
98,210 acres are Wilderness. Wilderness 
legislation for BLM lands in New Mexico 
will likely be introduced in 1989. NMEF! 
is asking for protection of over 5 million 
acres, but expects less than half that to 
be designated. 

Arizona wilderness proponents are in 
a similar situation. Legislation recently 
established several small protected areas, 
such as the BLM’s San Pedro National 
Riparian Area, and inadequate BLM 
wilderness legislation will probably be 
introduced in 89. 

Utah BLM wilderness will continue to 
be a matter of great debate. However, 
informed persons report that legislation 
may still be years away. The good news in 
Utah is that Representative Wayne Owens 
won reelection. Owens not only favors 
extensive Wilderness for Utah, he also 
favors reintroduction of the Gray Wolf in 
Yellowstone National Park and has intro- 
duced legislation to that end. Unfortu- 
nately, Wyoming Senator Malcolm Wallop, 
who helped thwart Owens’ efforts on behalf 
of wolves in 1988, also won reelection. 

Eastward, politicians were no kinder to 
wildlands. North Carolina EFIers gnashed 
their teeth at Senator Jesse Helms after 
he blocked passage of a bill to protect 

467.000 acres of Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park as Wilderness. Virginians 
for Wilderness have a little more to con- 
sole them. Their proposed Shenandoah 
Wilderness continues to be ignored by 
Congresspersons, but Congress did add 
25,200 acres to existing Wilderness Areas 
in Virginia, as well as 2500 acres in West 
Virginia. Congress also approved a bill to 
add the Alabama’s Sipsey Fork River to 
the Wild and Scenic Rivers System and to 
enlarge the Sipsey Wilderness, a splendid 
deciduous forest described years ago in 
EF! 

Not satisfied with a bill passed by Con- 
gress to designate 91,500 acres of Wilder- 
ness in Michigan’s Huron, Manistee, 
Hiawatha, and Ottawa National Forests, 
Midwest Headwaters EF! will develop its 
own proposal for forests and prairies in 
the Midwest. As part of this effort, 
MHEF! will hold a roadshow next spring, 
promoting local Wilderness proposals. 

Congress tossed Oklahoma and Texas 
activists a few morsels, passing a bill 
to designate two small Wildernesses in 
Oklahoma’s Ouachita National Forest, and 
adding 693 acres to Wilderness in Texas. 
More significantly, Congress allocated $10 
million to purchase land for Texas’ Lower 
Rio Grande National Wildlife Refuge. 
TX EFIers, in their defense of the five 
Endangered cavebugs in central Texas (see 
last issue), may benefit from the streng- 
thened ESA; but they face developers not 
inclined to heed environmental legislation. 

Lastly, we all face George Bush. In 
1988, this man became “environmentally 
conscious” - meaning no more than what 
the term implies: Bush is now aware that 
there is an environment. It is reasonable 
to expect that Bush’s selections for In- 
terior Secretary, Agriculture Secretary, 
and other key posts will force us to redouble 
our efforts to stop the felling of National 
Forests, the domestic grazing of public 
lands, the over-development of National 
Parks, and the plethora of other problems 
we’ve been combatting for years. There’s 
no rest for the weary. 

-John Davis 
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Dear $$$ for Brains, 

1) Lay off COORS, its good beer and they 
have settled with the damned union. 

2) Watch the foul language it is not accept- 
able and proves nothing positive. 

3) Just because a person belongs to Earth 
First! and cares about “Mother” EARTH, 
does not mean they are automatically a 
Democrat, or anti-Republican, or Pro- 
Woman’s Lib, or against “big” business, 
or anti-government, or filthy-minded, or 
atheistic, or Pagan, or Pro-union, or anti- 
military. 

I do, however, support folks like Ed 
Abbey, Dave Foreman, Lynn Jacobs, and 
Howie Wolke. Oh - and Neal Tuttrup. 

4) It is refreshing to see the articles in 
OUTSIDE MAGAZINE, etc. about ’ole 
Cactus Ed Abbey! Isn’t it? 

5) I will not RENEW my membership 
until you folks quit acting like a bunch of 
illiterate anarchists. That is not the 
answer. I subscribe to SOVIET LIFE 
Magazine and they are decent folks. You- 
all have a Paranoid (yes - sick) attitude 
about those on the so-called Political 
“Right”. 

Many whom you purport to close ranks 
with are abusers of the environment just 
as well as the many of those you are out- 
spokenly “against”. 

I think you are mining people’s feelings 
and emotions and using NAZI tactics. 

Wait a minute, I’m just as anti-estab- 
lishment as you are, but that doesn’t make 
me think that all homosexuals, all 
woman’s libbers, all non-Mormons, all 
Socialists and Communists and Liberals, 
all Libertarians, and all of those who 
believe in satan-worship are “Friends of 
the Earth”. 

The need for and the idea behind the 
Earth First! alliance is sound. 

Try to be more like “Mother Earth” - 
try to be a haven for all. You do not see 
this attitude in Nature. It is not natural. 

-ANONYMOUS, St. Louis, MO 

To answer ANON, and other curious 
correspondents, we will soon publish an 
update on the issues surrounding Coors 
“beer.” -Dale 

Dear Mr. Foreman: 

Recently I’ve read about marijuana 
growers clearing natural vegetation on 
national forest land to grow their “crops.” 
In addition they have made it unsafe for 
unsuspecting people passing through. 
This apparently is a widespread problem 
that is expanding rapidly. 

As a supporter of Earth First! I have 
never read in your publication about this 
problem. Unfortunately, many of your ac- 
tivists fit an “imagined” profile of these 


money mongers. 

Would you please publish a renouncer 
to this hideous practice and distance us 
from the unconscionable potheads. 

-James A. Corcoran, W. Bloomfield, MI 

Dear Sirs: 

I would be interested in receiving any 
information about your UFO Organization. 
I would also like any free samples regarding 
items that you sell, or free samoles [sic] 
of your publications. I sell UFO books and 
other items pertaining to the unidentified 
Flying Objects. 

Also I would be interested in a contact 
to where I could get a list of names (U.S. 
names preferred as Foreign names are of 
little use to me.) If you would like a list 
of my prominent buyers let me know and 
I will promptly send it to you. 

I would also like to know if you know 
people interested in new age information 
(not related to the New Age Magazine). 

-Bill Bemis, Versailles, IL 

To the Editor: 

I was reading an article in Western Wild- 
lands by Dr. Thomas Nimlos, soil scientist 
at the Tj ot Montana/TEe article has to 
do with agricultural subsidies and their 
impacts on soils and secondarily on wild- 
life. What he had to say clicked with 
conversations I had had with two friends 
who work for the SCS (Soil Conservation 
Service) in eastern Montana. According 
to Nimlos’s article, earlier agricultural 
subsidies encouraged the plowing of highly 
erodible soils and the draining of wetlands 
to put into crop production. A farmer can 
get money from the government for keeping 
land out of production if his soil is deemed 
highly erodible. Since it only requires 
plowing land for two seasons to qualify it 


as agricultural lands, this encouraged many 
landowners to merely break the sod with 
no real intention of growing anything ex- 
cept government checks. But the govern- 
ment checks go far. Montana newspapers 
reported that Montana’s personal income 
was depressed except for agriculture 
which was up due to federal subsidies. 
Some economy we have in this state - gov- 
ernment subsidized grazing, logging and 
farming. And these same people complain 
about welfare! 

More than half of Montana’s land is con- 
sidered highly erodible. Thus subsidies 
are a huge part of the income of Montana 
farmers and it’s “no risk” since they get 
paid up to $50,000 per year for not growing 
anything. Most of these agricultural lands 
should not be growing anything but wildlife. 
An economist with the SCS head office fig- 
ures these lands are much more valuable as 
wildlife and recreation (hunting primarily) 
lands than for agriculture, but they remain 
in agriculture because of subsidies. Not 
only that, this e conomist says it would be 
far cheaper to buy these properties' and 
maEe’them public lands 'than to continue 
agficWturaT' paymehl^l ’The yearly pay- 
ments 'fcf mahy'faffners actually exceed 
the~cash val ue oTthe lands.! 

WifHThe recent passage of the $3.9 billion 
drought relief agricultural package, it’s 
timely to question whether the rest of us 
are getting our money’s worth from these 
agricultural subsidies and what the impli- 
cations of these programs are for wildlife 
and fisheries. 

-George Wuerthner, Livingston, MT 


Dear SFB: 

I applaud the CAL EF! women for voc- 
alizing and actualizing their unrest with 
the patriarchy and personal suppression. 
But I strongly disagree with the women’s 
caucus’ admitted sexism and condescen- 
sion toward men. Feminism is not a 
“superior gender game,” but a self-em- 
powering, self-liberating act. “The EF! 
men may be assholes, but at least they’re 
trying” is the identical patronizing at- 
titude women are struggling against . As 
women takeon “male” skills, they should^ 
r eceive equa l critic is m arid 'com pliments 


IN MEMORIAM TO 
GEORGE CALLIES 

Great threats to the established evils 
of our society are hard to come by and 
George Callies was one. It was the harsh- 
ness of the society he challenged that 
finally did him in. Ultimately the nature 
of his life spirit, so in conflict with the 
conditions of his life, made an early death 
inevitable. Like the Great Bear, Geoige was 
big, natural in his instincts, intimidating to 
many who did not understand him - espe- 
cially the Forest Service. A highly skilled 
media coordinator and spokesperson, in 
lending his voice to the Earth First! move- 
ment, George enflamed the Freddies to 
revenge, as they saw his name and image 
over and over saying that they could 
expect to see more monkeywrenching. 

His image was that of an unstoppable 
force in defense of Earth. -The Forest Dis- 
service retaliated by suggesting to 
another Earth First!er that George gave 
the group a bad name and should be kicked 
out. Forest Disservice officials were over- 
heard asking each other, “What are we 
going to do about George Callies?” They 
tapped his home and searched it for in- 
criminating evidence. Finally two federal 
agents stopped a city bus George was rid- 
ing, sat down beside and behind him, and 
tried to intimidate him into a confession 
of his own or another’s “guilt” in a well- 
known spiking that took place in Oregon 
in 1984. George, despite his weakened 
state from recent pneumonia and separa- 



'SEEN rttEKE 47 PAYS - SPOTTED OS/L 
FEEDS HIM RED TREE VOLES 0 


as men. We should be moving away from 
tKIFsuperiority^rip, not embracing it. It 
is reminiscent of my days as a lesbian teen- 
ager “coming out". I hated all men (the 
source of all evil), which is a very reactio- 
nary, elementary stage of feminism. 

Ecologically-minded women should be 
exploring their individual balance within 
the larger life cycle, fighting the in- 
stitutionalized oppression of all beings, 
and encouraging women to question their 
lifeways. There needn’t be an absence of 
masculinity for feminism to be influential. 

We don’t need less macho, but a more 
assertive macha. 

-Sher Pierson (a gay eco-fem mountain 
woman that lives 7 river crossings from 
a road with a macho EF! poet/artist) 

Friends, 

The article about the California Rendez- 
vous last issue contained an important 
omission. One of the outstanding things 
about this Rendezvous was that we had 
communal food prepared by Micky Dulas 
and a team of dedicated kitchen flakes. 
We regret the omission. 

— Judi Bari, Ukiah, CA 

Dear Shit fer Brains: 

The writings of Christoph Manes are 
consistently some- of the more intelligent 
and inspiring in the EF! Journal. From 
time to time, however, I perceive in them 
some possible misunderstandings of sci- 
ence, and in particular of evolutionary bio- 
logy. A case in point is Christoph’s recent 
article, “On Becoming Homo Ludens.” 

I do not wish to detract from Christ- 
oph’s central thesis that we take ourselves 
too seriously, and that most humans today 
need to loosen up and become “bumbling, 
halting, drunken, joking. . - with that 

I heartily agree (witness my hangover this 
morning, as I write, this). But I do take 
issue with Christoph’s notions on “the 
limits to natural selection.” 

Christoph asserts that “there is no 
evolutionary mechanism determining the 
development of individuals after they re- 
produce viable offspring.” This is blat- 
antly untrue for humans, other social ani- 
mals, and indeed any species where the 
survivorship of young is influenced by 
older individuals in the population. A very 
important mechanism in evolution i s kin 
.s election , and its corollary , inclusive lit ; 
ness (where an individual’s Darwinian fit- 
ness is determined not only by its own 
survival and reproduction, but also by the 
survival and reproduction of other indi- 
viduals to which it is closely related). 

In many species, there is an element 
of competition between parent and offspr- 
ing, and behaviors have evolved to 
ameliorate this competition: But in some 
social animals, the knowledge held by 
older individuals in the population is 
passed on to younger reproductive or pre- 
reproductive individuals, to their benefit. 
Hence a grandparent can enhance his/her 
inclusive fitness by teaching grandchil- 
dren things that will contribute to their 
continued on page 9 


tion from his partner of four years, was 
not to be taken in. He told them he had 
no idea what they were talking about. 
They threatened him with a federal indict- 
ment to be issued the following Monday, 
and got off the bus. George quickly drag- 
ged a lawyer to the Freddies’ office to 
get the details on the promised indict- 
ment. It was never issued. 

Yet for all his courage and cunning in 
the face of earth-raping “Authority,” Geo- 
rge was having increasing difficulty deal- 
ing with the coldness of a society that 
cast him onto the streets of New York 
City at age 14. Raised as a traditional Ita- 
lian, to him the family was everything. 
Last summer when his partner finally left 
him and their son was to be shared in 
separation, he saw his family broken. The 
same summer took away his dog. He never 
recovered from the shock. Twice he at- 
tempted suicide. In a note from one 
suicide attempt he instructed his partner 
to scatter his ashes in an old growth stand 
by a river leading to the sea and to tell 
his three year old son to look at the moun- 
tains, the forests and the ocean to find 
his Dad. George understood people better 
than they understood him - 1 took his son 
to a beautiful place with big granite moun- 
tains strong like George, old growth forest 
he had loved and a river leading to the 
sea and told him where he could find his 
Dad - for the first time while I talked of 
George’s death, our little son smiled, a 
sweet glowing smile, and seemed to 
understand. 
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basin have led to drastic declines, due to 
road-kill. Bald Eagles and Sandhill Cranes 
nest in the preserve, and it is the primary 
wintering site for these species in eastern 
North America. Up to 10,000 or more 
cranes and hundreds of eagles use the 
prairie in winter and during migration. 
The ecological significance of Paynes 
Prairie has been known since the late 
1700s, when the area was described by the 
pioneer southeastern naturalist, William 
Bartram. At that time, Bison still roamed 
the prairie (a small herd has been 
reintroduced). 

The state of Florida has proposed to 
purchase 6000 acres around Paynes Prairie 
as additions to the preserve. These addi- 
tions would serve as a buffer zone, and 
link the preserve to other, nearby natural 
systems. About half of the 45 acres we 
are defending is on the state’s acquisition 
list. Unfortunately, the Paynes Prairie ad- 
ditions rank low in priority on the state’s 
Conservation and Recreation Lands (CARL) 
list. With the extreme rate of growth and 
habitat destruction in Florida, the state 
cannot buy land nearly fast enough. 

The government of Alachua County, in 
which Paynes Prairie is located, is largely 
responsible for the Hunt Club fiasco. In 
1979, the Alachua County Commission gave 
preliminary approval to this “planned unit 
development.” Over the next few years, 
permits were issued while site plans dras- 
tically changed. In 1985, the county ac- 
commodated the developer - Martin 
Hackman, a land speculator from Boca 
Raton - by characterizing the changes as 


“minor,” summarily approving them with- 
out forcing him to go back through the 
permitting process. This process would 
have subjected Hackman to stricter con- 
struction requirements and limited the de- 
nsity on the site to substantially less than 
what was approved in 1979. As it now 
stands, 622 apartment units are approved, 
right up to the edge of the Paynes Prairie 
basin. Alachua County failed in its respon- 
sibility to require Hackman to submit a 
site plan that would protect the sensitive 
prairie ecosystem (which, we believe 
would be no development at all). 

Nearby residents were the first to fight 
the Hunt Club project. (Established area 
environmental groups appeared unin- 
terested, as usual.) When it appeared that 
the residents were losing, in stepped 
Earth First! We researched the project, 
and discovered that this was a precedent- 
setting development for the area sur- 
rounding Paynes Prairie. Use of the prop- 
erty by Endangered and Threatened 
Species (Bald Eagle, Eastern Indigo 
Snake) was well documented, but was 
never considered in the permitting pro- 
cess. The site contains significant ar- 
cheological artifacts, and was apparently 
a major Alachua Indian village site. Fur- 
thermore, additional housing in this re- 
gion is not needed - Gainesville already 
has a 10-30% vacancy rate in apartments. 
If additional apartments are ever needed, 
many areas in and around the county 
might accommodate it without significant 
impact, but NOT THE PRAIRIE! 

With development imminent, Florida 
Earth First! organized a vigil to wait for 
the bulldozers. If we could delay 
Hackman’s crews for just two weeks, his 
building permits would expire; because he 
had received two previous extensions, no 


more were allowed by law. We guarded 
the prairie day and night from September 
27 to the day the dozers arrived, October 
4. Many other citizens joined EF! in the 
watching, and many even pledged them- 
selves to civil disobedience. At times up 
to 100 demonstrators occupied the site. 
Unlike many radical environmental ac- 
tions, on this action we actually had a 
majority of county residents on our side! 
Even the local newspaper, an unabashedly 
pro-growth monopoly, switched from criti- 
cism to guarded praise of the protest (they 
can only ignore popular opinion so far). 

Meanwhile, we checked every possible 
legal angle to stop the Hunt Club. Lots 
of dirt turned up. Martin Hackman and 
his irresponsible son, Jeffery, are land- 
speculating scum [as their surname might 
suggest] with a history of real estate vio- 
lations in corrupt South Florida. There 
were foreclosures on Hackman’s Hunt 
Club property. He may have been involved 
with illegal procedures on government 
loans, because he had never completed 
the necessary environmental surveys. 
The one survey that had been done, in 
1985, revealed an archeological site impor- 
tant enough that the federal government 
was considering acquisition. Why was this 
project ever allowed? Because the county 
commissioners promote growth at any 
cost. 

In the end, there was no easy way out 
for the Alachua County Commission. 
Caught firmly between an immovable ob- 
ject (a determined developer) and an ir- 
resistible force (a tree full of protesters 
and a commission room packed with indig- 
nant citizens), the commission voted to 
appeal an earlier circuit court ruling that 
had cleared the way for destruction. With- 
out the strong display of public interest 


generated by the EF ! protests, the county 
would never have appealed. Surprisingly, 
a judge has ruled in favor of the county 
in its appeal, and the Hunt Club, for now 7 , 
is stopped. Another appeal, by the de- 
veloper against the county, is still pending 

- Hackman doesn’t intend to give up. The 
10 protesters who were arrested will ap- 
pear on December 12. pleading not guilty 
and the “necessity defense.” We had no 
intent to trespass, only the intent to stop 
the destruction. Meanwhile, the state’s 
CARL program is trying to hasten the 
acquisition process for 26 acres of the 
Hunt Club tract. If Hackman loses his 
appeal, and agrees to sell (the state rarely 
exercises its power of eminent domain, 
except to build roads), the remaining area 
may be purchased by other state funds 
and set aside for historical preservation. 

Florida was long overdue for direct ac- 
tion in defense of Nature. The natural 
communities that we picture in our minds 
as La Florida (land of flowers) have been 
mostly destroyed by human numbers and 
greed. With this action, our first major 
civil disobedience, Florida Earth First! 
received news coverage from around the 
state, and the press caught our message 

- NO COMPROMISE! We have heard 
rumors that other developers in the 
Gainesville area are reassessing their 
plans to destroy sensitive areas, for fear 
of generating our wrath and losing money 
on projects that are stalled by public op- 
position. They haven’t seen anything yet! 

Money is needed to support the legal 
efforts of the “Prairie 10.” Please send 
contributions to Florida EF!, POB 13864, 
Gainesville, FL 32604. 

Myra Noss is a long-time Florida EF! 
leader and 1 of the 10. 


Sapphire Six Fined $25,000 for Damages 

Another Kalmiopsis Kangaroo Court 


by Kelpie Willsin 
The southern Oregon establishment is 
doing its best to oppress the Sapphire Six, 
an activist group arrested in the summer of 
1987 for occupying a yarder in the Sapphire 
timber sale in Siskiyou National Forest’s 
North Kalmiopsis Roadless Area. At the 
time, we received the maximum possible 
sentence for our misdemeanor and a lec- 
ture from the judge on our “communist” 
behavior. While in jail, guards encouraged 
white supremacist inmates to beat us up. 
To top it off, we were served with a civil 
suit by Huffman & Wright Logging (owmer 
of the yarder) asking for $7800 in “actual” 
and $50,000 in punitive damages. Although 
general legal precedent indicates that 
punitives should not allowed in civil dis- 
obedience cases, Judge Downer ruled 
against our retrial motion to exclude them. 

Undaunted, five of the six appeared in 
court in Roseburg, Oregon, on November 
2 for a jury trial to decide the damages. 
Sapphire Six’s brilliant attorney, David 
Atkin, had filed a countersuit against 
Huffman & Wright for their failure to stop 
their employees from throwing rocks at 
us while we were chained to the tree 
gobbling machine. The jury would have 
the choice of ordering H&W to pay us 
any amount up to $22,500, ordering us to 
pay H&W up to $58,000 or dismissing 
either or both cases entirely. 

Our strategy was to convince the jury 
of three things: that we were human be- 
ings who did not deserve to be physically 
attacked by loggers for expressing our be- 
liefs, that we were acting strictly in accor- 
dance with the principles of non-violent 
civil intervention, and that the assign- 
ment of punitive damages against people 
exercising their first amendment rights 
would set a dangerous precedent. Accord- 
ingly, for the jury’s sake, we all decided 


to dress like human beings! Dubbed the 
“Make-up Action Group,” or MAG, we 
donned dresses and suits for the trial. 

The proper way to look at the trial was 
as a piece of theatre. In fact, at times I 
felt as if I were stuck at a 5 day Fellini 
film festival. The first act was jury selec- 
tion. Twelve Roseburg citizens were 
paraded before us, and we learned that 
all took Reader’s Digest, all had a brother 
who was a logger, and all believed in the 
right to protest the policies of one’s gov- 
ernment. 

The trial began the next day with open- 
ing arguments from the plaintiff’s 
(H&W’s) attorney Mark Rutzick (Retch- 
sick) and our attorney, David Atkin. 
Retch-sick spoke repeatedly of “tree spik- 
ing” and “sabotage.” Even though the 
other side had no evidence that property 
damage or tree spiking occurred as a re- 
sult of our action, the judge refused to 
grant our motion disallowing those words. 
From then on, the trial was a witch hunt 
of Earth First! Each of us was grilled on 
the stand for hours. They tried to find 
out who our “leaders” were and portray 
us as a satanic tree worshipping cult. 

Rutzick works for the high-dollar Port- 
land law firm of Preston, Thorgrimmson 
and Slime. Unfortunately, this may not 
be the last time we see him. Recently, 
he represented the timber industry in 
their intervention in a lawsuit against the 
government for not protecting the Spot- 
ted Owl. He also represented the govern- 
ment in an Oregon nuke plant boondoggle 
a few years ago. We wondered how 
Huffman & Wright, a relatively small sub- 
contractor, was able to afford such an ex- 
pensive lawyer. It seemed no coincidence 
that the president of Douglas Timber 
Operators, a powerful timber industry or- 
ganization, sat in the court room for most 


of the trial. Rutzick’s favorite ploy was to 
shake a copy of E codefense at us and ask 
if Dave Foreman was our leader. Of 
course, we had no trouble vehemently de- 
nying that! His closing arguments to the 
jury were most amusing. Rattling a large 
chain with one hand and shaking a fist 
full of spikes, he said that CD actions oc- 
curred after the Round River Rendezvous 
each year and described the RRR as a 
“traveling crime spree.” His appeal to the 
jury was based solely on fear and intimi- 
dation. 

Each of us got a chance to tell the jury 
our reasons for the action when David 
called us as witnesses for the defense. We 
were allowed to talk about our concerns 
for biological diversity and our commit- 
ment to the principles of non-violent civil 
disobedience. We also had expert witness 
Kayla Star testify on non-violent civil dis- 
obedience. She gave some of the history 
of NVCD in the abolitionist, labor and 
civil rights movements and pointed out 
to the six women in the jury that their 
right to vote was only won through 
NVCD. She also talked about the famous 
Boston Tea Party and said that though it 
was considered sabotage, it was obviously 
a very American thing to do. David gave 
a stirring final argument, appealing to the 
American ideals of freedom, truth and jus- 
tice. He told the jury that they had the 
great responsibility of guarding constitu- 
tional rights, not just for the defendants, 
but for everyone. 

In the end, I think we won a small 
amount of the jury’s sympathies, but they 
would have a lot of explaining to do to 
their timber town buddies if they had let 
us off. The other §ide was awarded 
$25,000 in punitive damages and $7800 in 
“actual” damages (they wanted us to pay 
the full value of the trees they didn’t haul 


that day). The jury dismissed our counter- 
suit. 

The verdict was delivered on November 
8, election day. All day I had been repeat- 
ing to myself as a mantra, “the American 
people are not fascists, the American 
people are not fascists...” News of the 
verdict and election results reached me 
at about the same time. Since at least 
52% of the people did not vote, perhaps 
there is some hope, but the segment of 
the population that votes and serves on 
juries is not to be trusted with our 
freedoms! 

In recent years there has been a na- 
tional trend toward corporate lawsuits 
against protesters. The University of Col- 
orado Center for Intimidation Lawsuits 
has tracked over 100 cases where corpora- 
tions have sued private citizens. In none 
of these cases have punitives been 
awarded. We are the first group to be 
charged punitive damages. 

Sapphire Six strategy now focuses on an 
appeal. We are fortunate to have excellent 
legal counsel from David Atkin and advice 
from experts and law students. This case 
has important implications for the future 
of first amendment rights nationwide. It 
is essential to all of us that we stop this 
nonsense now and set a strong precedent. 
So far, the defendants and David have 
covered almost all the expenses out of 
their own pockets. David has not been paid 
and as a result is experiencing financial 
difficulties. Bringing an appeal means 
more costs. Please send donations to: 
Earth First!, POB 3499, Eugene, OR 
97403. Note on check: Kalmiopsis Legal 
Defense Fund. 

Kelpie Willsin is an EF! leader and 
one of the Six. 
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Three Day 
Revolution 

Continued from page 1 

Eureka, Judge Ferrogiarro was hearing 
EPIC’s plea for a restraining order, and 
the sheriffs were under orders not to bust 
heads . . . yet. When darkness fell, the 
judge had not yet ruled. Everyone would 
have to return, if they wanted the forest 
saved. And they did. 

I had gone to Cahto. There, the two 
man road crew arrived at 7 AM, encoun- 
tered our blockade, stood awestruck, 
mumbled into their CB, and left. No log- 
gers came back that day. The worst prob- 
lem we had was from a local redneck 
marijuana cultivator. It seems we were 
blockading more than just a logging road 
and our friend was interested in harvest- 
ing something other than trees. He was 
mad, but he hated BLM as much as we 
did, so we reached an uneasy truce. 

An important development in the Cahto 
action was the arrival of Gray Owl, a man 
whose blood flows back to the days of the 
country before the white man came. Gray 
Owl brought us an uplifting message: The 
Cahto tribe might still have rights to this 
land. They had not been notified by BLM 
that their sacred grounds were being log- 
ged and they were considering taking ac- 
tion. However, as our band of 40 eco-aven- 
gers had dropped into the wilderness like 
a ton of bricks, preliminary negotiations 
were needed before the Indians took ac- 
tion. We retired to our camp on Elk Horn 
Ridge that evening with new resolve. 

The Cahto wilderness is adjacent to a 
Nature Conservancy preserve. The 
watershed they share cradles the South 
Fork of the Eel River. The preserve was 
saved only because in 1953 an ornery fel- 
low named Heath Angelo sat in front of 
a bulldozer to stop the logging . . . and 
then bought it. We liked the idea that 25 
years before us someone had done what 
we were doing and had saved some wilder- 
ness. We all decided that should we be 
arrested, we would call ourselves Heath 
Angelo. And to further connect us to old 
Heath, his grandson, Peter Steele, was 
the caretaker of the preserve. The spirit 
of the late Heath lived on, and was taking 
press calls. 

OCTOBER 27: Day two at Sanctuary’s 
Goshawk Grove, sheriffs had blockaded 
Briceland-Thom road. If you looked like 
a demonstrator, you didn’t pass (hard to 
imagine how they did that when just about 
everyone in southern Humboldt looks like 
a demonstrator). The judge was to rule 
on the TRO sometime after 9 AM, but log- 
ging was to begin at 7. This time, the 
sheriffs would not wait for a ruling. They 
wanted to bust some hippies. For there 
were dangerous women, children, and 
aging hippy men out there. 

Richard Gienger, 42, veteran of the Bat- 
tle for the Sinkyone and the Sally Bell 
Grove, was one of the victims. He must 
have looked a little too happy sitting on 
that dozer. He was clubbed, maced, and 
had his back wrenched while trying to re- 
main limp. 

Young Dylan Snodgrass didn’t resist 
when the feral pigs grabbed him. They 
bashed his kneecaps. He hobbled out of 
the old growth and into Garberville Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

Gentry Andrews must have looked 
threatening hugging that tree. So the 
brown shirts tried one of their pressure 
points to the face maneuvers. 

All the while, the forest was being felled 
and not just on top of protesters. Cops 
were in there too, cursing the hippies who 
were endangering their lives. (The fact 
that the loggers would fall trees on top 
of cops is cause for speculation...) 

After three hours of this madness a 
TRO was issued. Nonetheless, the cops 
refused to stop the logging. Nine arrests 
later, they did finally stop it. But Eel 
River Sawmills employees threatened to 
cut another Sanctuary parcel in spite. A 
vigil would have to be maintained, and 
still is to this day. 

Day two on the Elk Horn Ridge at 
Cahto, we were in place at 6:30. The road 
crew came at 7:15, then left as before. 

But this time, at 10AM, to a chorus of 
“You Can’t Clearcut Your Way to Heaven,” 
a convoy of Mendocino County sheriffs, 
federal marshalls, CAMP goosesteppers 
(Campaign Against Marijuana Planting), 
BLM officials, Louisiana-Pacific security 
(L-P has adjacent holdings), and California 



First log trucks approach protesters at Sanctuary Grove action. 


Highway Patrol men rolled up the Jack 
of Hearts Road. 

They had trouble interrupting our songs. 
In fact, Andy Caffrey’s video shows that 
every time we stopped singing, they came 
toward us, and every time we started sing- 
ing, they walked away. Finally, the cops 
asked us to leave. We decided to move, 
slowly, along the very haul road we were 
blockading. In case anyone had ideas 
about walking fast, we had a secret 
weapon. Her name was Luna. Luna is as 
old as the ages and as slow as molasses. 
She draped our huge Earth First! banner 
over her shoulders along with two others 
and took up the rear. 

The 15 starry vehicles rolling at our 
heels tended to enliven our gait. So Luna 
moved to the front position. NO ONE 
passed her there. But Luna wasn’t the 
only obstacle slowing down the parade. 
Unknown parties had dashed before us and 
thrown slash and boulders into the road. As 
we reached the first of the 24 barricades, 
the concept of monkeywrenching dawned 
upon the minds of locals new to EF! And 
they liked it. 

Each pile was different. My favorite was 
the deluxe combo - a huge pile of sticks 
with a boulder surprise inside. Each could 
have been signed - Picasso, Mondrian, 
Rembrandt, Dali, Jakubal. It was agreed 
that if the BLM must allow road cutting, 
it was generous of them to leave the slash 
along the sides for these endeavors. 

The funniest incident was when four 
sheriffs could not move a giant boulder 
that three unknowns had placed there. 
They unwound their wench, wrapped up 
the boulder and pulled. To their chagrin, 
the rock followed their muscle wagon in 
reverse down the road. When they wrap- 
ped the cable around a tree to leverage 
the boulder down the hill, the rock re- 
mained stationary and the vehicle began 
to skid toward the cliff. 

Four of us were cited for “Vehicular 
Trespass,” an embarrassing charge for an 
EF!er. Apparently we had inadvertently 
parked on Louisiana-Pacific’s land, and 
while this protest was not leveled against 
them, their security figured that they 
should be in solidarity with their fellow 
Earth rapers, Eel River Sawmills. A fifth 
comrade, Jim Flynn, became the first 
“Heath Angelo” to be physically arrested. 
The spirit and name of Heath Angelo 
made the newspapers as he went to jail. 

When we returned from the hill we were 
apprised of the latest success and violence 
from the Sanctuary. We also learned that 
a third action had occurred. A temporary 
restraining order had been issued as part 
of a lawsuit against our perennial villain, 
Maxxam. But local residents had in- 
formed EPIC and the Sierra Club, plain- 
tiffs in the case, that Maxxam was violat- 
ing the judge’s order and logging in Sal- 
mon Creek, a 3000 acre virgin Coast Red- 
wood wilderness, the largest of its kind 
anywhere, public or private. When they 
heard of the violation, Cecelia Gregori, 
EPIC president, and Lynn Ryan of the 
Sierra Club, sped to the woods. Sure 
enough, log trucks were rolling out. Max- 


xam decided that the two women posed 
a threat, and blockaded their car with a 
log truck. The two women were cited - 
with vehicular trespass. But the woman 
had forced Maxxam to shut down their 
operation in compliance with the law. 
Trespass citations and arrests for the day 
totaled 16. 

Despite five press contacts, the few per- 
sons who covered our actions didn’t get 
the story right. The environmental story 
of the week was two whales trapped be- 
neath ice near Alaska. That makes for 
nicer news than a blood and gut revolution 
in northern California - a three day revolt 
in three locations involving 300 people 
that was to result in three victories. The 
media had made itself obsolete. The rev- 
olution carried on regardless. 

Thursday evening, Gray Owl, our 
liaison with the Cahto tribe, returned. He 
brought important messages. The Cahto 
were negotiating with BLM. Gray Owl 
said what we were doing was more impor- 
tant than we could realize: these hills were 
sacred. Magic was afoot, 

OCTOBER 28: The third day’s blockade 
was especially memorable. After hauling 
a log across the road to keep us from being 
run over, we started singing. The sight 
of us singing “This monkeywrench of 
mine, I’m gonna let it shine,” must have 
given the road crew food for thought. The 
two men were cordial; one even admitted 
that the Earth was in deep shit. They then 
went to call the police. 

The sheriffs arrived at 10 AM - three 
hours down-time already. Before they 
could ask us to leave, we began slowly 
walking up the log road, singing “We’re 
All Dead Ducks.” Soon the barricades 
came into view. I don’t know what kind 
of adrenaline tablets some folks eat, but 
these blockades were awesome! The cars 
could not even keep up with our slow walk 
due to the need to constantly stop and 
remove debris, which the sheriffs duti- 
fully placed back alongside the road. An 
hour later we reached a trench so big you 
could fit a piano in it. No muscle wagon 
was traversing this baby. 

We agreed to slip silently over the side. 
We had heard the stories of busted heads 
at the Sanctuary, and we did not expect 
this hole to endear the police to us. Andy 
courageously stayed behind to film their 
reaction. The cops called our hole “The 
Tank Trap.” 

As we sneaked through the woods back to 
the South Fork of the Eel, our new Layton- 
ville EF! organizer, Rick Clonninger, tuned 
into his portable scanner. The news he pro- 
claimed was unbelievable. The Interior 
Department had shut down this logging 
operation upon direction from the Cahto 
Indians and Senator Alan Cranston’s office! 

The Oregon contingent was ecstatic. 
After this summer’s grueling campaign in 
the North Kalmiopsis Roadless Area, and 
watching %mile of the Bald Mountain Road 
invade the area, they needed a morale 
boost. Earth First! had convinced even 
liberals that sometimes you have to put 
your body on the line and sometimes it 
even works. 


The next day we demonstrated at the 
jail in Ukiah to FREE HEATH ANGELO. 
Heath had become a jailhouse celebrity, 
not because of his politics, but because 
he had begun a hunger strike and was 
giving away his food. He was freed on 
Monday. 

THE FUTURE: The ball is now being 
carried again by the Cahto Wilderness 
Coalition, which is totally stoked that 
after ten years of fighting BLM’s bureau- 
cracy, 35 howling banchees in Earth First! 
shirts had come to their rescue. Layton- 
ville EF!’s first meeting drew over 40 
people. The Sanctuary Forest timber plans 
are in litigation; protected for now by pre- 
liminary injunctions. The Sanctuary Forest 
group has all winter to negotiate with Eel 
River Sawmills, and the Cahto Tribe has all 
winter to negotiate with the BLM. Andy 
is collaborating on a video project with 
an award winning videographer, and Judi 
Bari is organizing drum-ins at BLM head- 
quarters. Laytonville EF! has discovered 
more old growth beyond the Cahto area 
about to be cut. State Senator Barry Keene 
wants to put a moratorium on logging of 
lands that have Prop 70 money allocated 
for their acquisition. Our next big action 
is planned for Maxxam’s company town 
of Scotia and is called “Day of the Living 
Dead Hurwitzes.” Hundreds are expected 
to attend the December 8 rally, including 
loggers and millworkers fed up with de- 
forestation and de-employment. With the 
exception of the Los Angeles Times and 
our local KMUD radio, the media never 
did get the story right. 

But we got the story right. The revolution 
is under way. 

Darryl Chemey of South Humboldt EF! 
is one of EF!’s most beloved musicians 
and organizers. 
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WOLF ACTION UPDATE 

mostly by Tom Skeele 

There is much talk and a fair bit of action 
nowadays on behalf of restoring wolf popu- 
lations all across the continent. People are 
starting to defend existing Gray Wolf 
(Canis lupus) populations (especially in 
British Columbia, Alaska, and Wisconsin), 
and to push for reestablishing wolves where 
once they roamed (particularly in the 
Northern Rockies, the Southwest, and the 
Red Wolf in the Carolinas). The following 
is a summary of pro-wolf efforts across 
Turtle Island, some that include Earth 
Firstlers, and some that need a greater 
no-compromise voice supporting them. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

The provincial Ministry of Environment 
is managing BC’s wilderness into a mockery 
of the “Super, Natural” landscape. They 
have employed a wide range of ecologically- 
devastating practices, including wolf “con- 
trol” tactics (aerial shooting, trapping, 
poison-baiting, and hunting), large-scale 
forest burning to create artificial pasture 
for ungulates, and importation of exotic 
game. These practices undermine natural 
selection and natural predator/prey re- 
lationships, at high cost to the citizens. 
Only members of the hunting and live- 
stock industries benefit. 

With last year’s success under our belts, 
the Earth First! and Friends of the Wolf 
winter BC wolf campaign is already 
strong. Most of the two dozen who are 
committed to intervene, the Wolf Action 
Group, met over Thanksgiving to discuss 
strategy. 

The BC Environment Ministry’s carni- 
vore coordinator has stated that there will 
be no hunt in the Quesnel Highlands this 
winter, and that Environment Minister 
Strachan is still undecided about the 
Muskwa killing. Nonetheless, the BC gov- 
ernment needs to hear from Lobo lovers 
and thus activists still plan to go north. 
The time and site for the intervention re- 
main uncertain, but the intervention will 
happen. The EF! Direct Action Fund has 
committed to financing this action, but 
more money, gear, and volunteers are 
needed. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: There are five 
basic ways to voice your discontent with 
BC’s wolf-kill policies: intervention, pro- 
tests, complaints, education, and 
boycotts. If interested in joining us in BC 
or contributing money or gear, call me 
ASAR Those not visiting BC this winter 
(please don’t go as a tourist) can help from 
home: 

1. As mentioned previously in the Jour- 
nal, January 9 will be a day of interna- 
tional protest against BC’s wolf-killing. 
Earth First! is working with Friends of 
the Wolf on this day of demonstrations, 
and actions are planned for Seattle, Port- 
land, San Francisco, L.A., Denver, and 
Missoula. We hope people will organize 
actions elsewhere, also. Activists can use 
a connection of any kind with BC: a travel 
agent, professional sporting event involv- 
ing a BC team, any airlines flying to Van- 
couver - Air BC, Air Canada, Canadian 
Air International, Delta, Continental, 
American, United, Ward Air, and San 
Juan Air. Even if these companies don’t 
fly direct from your town, they are still 
appropriate targets. Whether you want 
to do the organizing, or just learn where 
you can join in, call the EF! Wolf Action 
Network (see Directory) now. 

2. Write letters again to the Premier, 
The Ministry of Environment, and Minis- 
try of Tourism. The Environment Minis- 
try’s “control” policy has been given bio- 
logical blessings from its own “biologist,” 
and only the social ramifications of the 
issue may stop them. Tell them you will 
boycott BC and educate others until all 
the killing is stopped. Call the BC Tourism 
office toll free (800-663-6000) and the 
above listed airlines (800-555-1212 and ask 
for the listing in your area) with the same 
message. 

Minister of Environment and Parks, Hon- 
orable Bruce Strachan, Parliament Bldgs, 
Victoria, BC, V8V 1X4, Canada 
Minister of Tourism, Honorable Bill Reid, 
same address 

If you’d like to put on an educational 
program on behalf of BC wolves and EF!’s 
campaign, contact the Network. We have 
a slide show and a film you can borrow, 
plus plenty of literature. 

Another effort for BC wolves is Humans 
Opposed to the War on Lobo (HOWL). 
Ron Baird explains this new part of the 
campaign: 

Because tourism is the second largest 
income producer (behind logging, unfortu- 
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nately), and sport hunting is sixth or 
seventh, the provincial government is vul- 
nerable to a boycott of BC tourism. We are 
asking that any individuals or groups who 
wish to support a coordinated boycott, 
write us a letter (on official stationery 
when appropriate) stating your endorse- 
ment of a boycott and something about 
your group (including purpose and number 
of members). We are appealing to every- 
one who deplores the killing of wolves - 
individuals, environmental/animal rights/ 
green/peace groups, school classes, garden 
clubs etc. 

Please don’t go to British Columbia 
until the killing stops. Ask others not to 
go and tell us that your not going. In coor- 
dination with the efforts of other groups, 
we will relay this message to the govern- 
ment of British Columbia. 

-Ron Baird, HOWL, do Box 1166, 



Here is the latest on wolf-killing practices 
in Alaska, condensed from the November 
1988 newsletter of the Alaska Wildlife 
Alliance: 

In response to the many letters from 
citizens protesting the exploitation of 
Alaska’s wolves, Governor Cowper and his 
staff have been sending replies to the 
effect that there is no wolf “slaughter” 
in Alaska. The reply letters claim that 
Governor Cowper has cut state funding 
for wolf control and that aerial shooting 
and aerial trapping of wolves have been 
stopped. 

The governor’s actions to reduce wolf 
exploitation resulted from constant public 
pressure as well as pressure from the 
Alliance and other organizations through 
administrative and legal channels. By his 
own admission, the governor stopped 
state-funded “official” wolf control to 
avoid what he felt was the inevitable legal 
challenge. The cessation of aerial trapping 
(now partly replaced by “land-and-shoot” 
wolf hunting), what we consider hidden 
wolf control, was a result of public and 
legal pressure on the Administration and 
the Board of Game. The very letters which 
the Cowper Administration suggests are 
now unnecessary are the ones that helped 
bring about any progress on behalf of wolf 
protection in Alaska. 

But even with respect to the reduction 
and reform of “official” wolf control, what 
has been done can quickly be undone. In 
fact, Cowper himself could be responsible 
for just such a reversal through his ap- 
pointment of pro-wolf control Samantha 
Castle, an advocate for the professional 
hunting community, to the Alaska Board 
of Game last January. Ms. Castle replaced 
Dr. Victor Van Ballenberghe, who was 
often the key vote for reform. As a result, 
the Board of Game is now much more 
likely to reinstate official wolf control pro- 
grams or aerial trapping when they again 
come before the Board for review. 

In spite of whatever advances have 
been made on paper for their protection, 
the slaughter of Alaska’s wolves con- 
tinues. According to Alaska Department 
of Fish and Game records, and with no 
authorized legal aerial shooting, last 
winter 1064 wolves were reported killed, 
an increase of 39% over the winter of 1986- 
87. This represents the highest reported 
wolf kill in 10 years! And this does not 
include wolves killed illegally or just not 
reported. With little funding for wildlife 
regulation enforcement and prosecution, 
illegal killing of wildlife is rampant in 
Alaska. 

-Alaska Wildlife Alliance, POB 191953, 
Anchorage, AK 99519 

In addition to the marginal progress re- 
ported by the Wildlife Alliance, the Na- 
tional Park Service recently banned same- 
day airborne hunting of wolves in eight 
National Preserves in Alaska. Park Ser- 
vice officials said that they would work 
to change state game laws in order to 
make the ban permanent. NPS feels that 


the land-and-shoot policy is essentially a 
program of predator control, and that 
NPS is mandated to avoid such programs 
on its Preserves. Of course, the Alaska 
Department of Fish and Game opposes 
the ban. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write letters of 
support for efforts to curb the killing of 
wolves to: 

Governor Cowper, POB A, Juneau, AK 
99811 

Boyd Evison, NPS Regional Director, 
2525 Ganchell St, Anchorage, AK 99503 
Wayne Reguland, Deputy Director, State 
Game Division, AK Dept of Fish & Game, 
333 Raspberry Rd., Anchorage, AK 99518 
YELLOWSTONE 

Not much has happened since Congress 
appropriated $200,000 to study the possi- 
bility of Gray Wolf reintroduction in 
Yellowstone National Park. With the re- 
cent national election (and a yet-unknown 
change of guard in involved agencies - 
NPS, FWS, but not FS as the FS chief 
is a career appointee) and the fires this 
summer, the agencies halted efforts to 
proceed with the reintroduction man- 
dated by the Endangered Species Act. 
(The Gray Wolf is listed as an Endangered 
Species.) What little good can be said 
about the issue at present is as follows: 
1) The amount of money appropriated is 
not as important as the fact that Congress 
is pursuing it. 2) Representative Wayne 
Owens (D-UT) will most likely rein- 
troduce to the House his bill to mandate 
the completion of an environmental im- 
pact statement concerning reintroduction 
of wolves in Yellowstone Park. 3) Senator 
McClure (R-ID, known for his alliances 
with energy and timber beasts) now says 
he favors restoring wolves not only to 
Yellowstone, but to Central Idaho as well. 
(Wolves are returning to the third area 
in the Northern Rocky Mountain Recov- 
ery Plan, Glacier National Park, on their 
own). 4) The natural fires in Yellowstone 
this past summer may encourage rein- 
troduction efforts because of the resulting 
increase in browse for the ungulates in 
the area. A boom in ungulate populations 
will underscore the need for natural pred- 
ators within the Park. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write to Yellow- 
stone Park Superintendent Barbee and 
ask him to again focus on the wolf issue 
now that the fires are out. Also, commend 
him for sticking to his guns on the let-bum 
policy, as it was good for wolf reintroduc- 
tion as well as for the entire ecosystem. 
Write to Senator McClure and thank him 
for supporting wolf reintroduction. Those 
people wishi: g to be active on the Yellow- 
stone wolf issue, consider contacting not 
only the Network, but also Defenders of 
Wildlife. They publish “Wolf Action,” a 
newsletter for wolf activists. 

Robert Barbee, Superintendent, Yellow- 
stone National Park, WY 82190 
James McClure, US Senate, Washington, 
DC 20510 

Cindy Shogan, Defenders of Wildlife, 1244 
Nineteenth St, NW, DC 20036 
NEW MEXICO 

Efforts for reintroduction of the Mexi- 
can Wolf (a subspecies of Canis lupus) in 
the Southwest are thwarted by the failure 
of public agencies to perform their man- 
dated responsibilities. The EF! Biodiver- 
sity Project is working to correct these 
failings through administrative and legal 
avenues. The Regional Forester in the 
Southwest has long been sitting on a for- 
mal petition demanding that the Forest 
Service conduct a comprehensive Habitat 
Suitability Study for the Gila/Blue Range 
Wilderness complex in western New 
Mexico and eastern Arizona. Such con- 
tinued denial of their responsibility to 
reintroduce extirpated species is against 
the mandates of both the Endangered 
Species Act and the National Forest Man- 
agement Act, and EF!ers should publicize 
this. 

Worse yet is the attitude of the New 
Mexico Department of Fish and Game. 
In a recent letter to the Biodiversity Proj- 
ect, Director Bill Montoya stated: . . my 
agency is committed to assisting in the 
perpetuation of this unique subspecies. 
This may ultimately mean that the wolf 
can only be conserved in captivity...” 

This is bullshit for the following 
reasons: 1) Neither the state nor the fed- 
eral government has done a Habitat Suita- 
bility Study. 2) Neither has ever investi- 
gated the degree to which that habitat 
can be restored. 3) Neither has taken into 
consideration its legal responsibility to 
pursue these studies in order to prevent 


the extinction of an Endangered Species. 
Earth Firstlers must demand that the FS 
and Fish and Game Department close 
roads and revoke grazing allotments that 
are in the way of perpetuating the Mexi- 
can Wolf. 

As reported in past issues of the Jour- 
nal, Arizona and Texas officials have also 
prevented Mexican Wolf reintroduction in 
their respective states. Texas went so far 
as to pass legislation barring such rein- 
troduction, while Arizona’s Game and 
Fish Department put the issue “on the 
back burner.” 

It has been suggested that the state of 
New Mexico, given the heat it is getting 
over this issue, might propose an enlarged 
Mexican Wolf compound providing “nor- 
mal” living conditions for perpetuation of 
the species. Although this might be better 
than the small captive breeding facilities 
now scattered around the country, it is 
by no means good enough for the wolf! 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write to the US 
Forest Service and the New Mexico De- 
partment of Fish and Game. Tell them 
you support Mexican Wolf reintroduction 
in the Gila/Blue Wilderness complex and 
White Sands Missile Range and that they 
have a moral and legal obligation to work 
for such reintroduction. Write letters to 
editors to spread the word nationally 
about the plight of Lobo in the Southwest. 
Sotero Muniz, Regional Forester, FS, Fed 
Bldg, 517 Gold Ave, SW, Albuquerque, 
NM 87102 

Bill Montoya, Director, NM Dept of Fish 
& Game, Dillagra Bldg, Santa Fe, NM 
87503 

NORTH and SOUTH CAROLINA 

The Southeast Red Wolf Recovery Pro- 
gram seems to be meeting with the most 
success of any of the wolf recovery efforts. 
Here is an update on the program from 
the Sept/Oct issue of the Defenders of 
Wildlife magazine, Defenders: 

The US Fish and Wildlife Service’s 
Southeast red wolf [Canis rufus ] recovery 
program continues to experience both set- 
backs and surprises. On July 8, a pair of 
red wolves and their two male pups were 
released on Bulls Island, South Carolina. 
Only three weeks later, researchers 
stopped receiving a signal from the 
female’s radio collar. Wandering apart 
from her mate and pups at dusk, the 
female had been killed by an alligator and 
dragged under brackish water, canceling 

the transmissions The male has taken 

over caring for the pups, and for reasons 
FWS doesn’t entirely understand, they 
are now avoiding the area where the 
female was taken. According to project 
leader Warren Parker, this is some indica- 
tion that the inexperienced, captive-bred 
wolves may be acquiring essential survi- 
val skills for life in gator-infested Cape 
Romain National Wildlife Refuge. The two 
species coexisted before humanity 
threatened both with extinction; now the 
alligator has again increased in numbers, 
while recovery of the red wolf in the wild 

is just beginning A necropsy on the 

female wolfs partly eaten carcass has 
shown that she dieted chiefly on raccoons, 
suggesting that the reintroduced wolves 
have learned to hunt well despite receiv- 
ing supplemental feeding. Parker hopes 
to release another adult female on Bulls 
Island late this fall. 

Meanwhile, at Alligator River National 
Wildlife Refuge in North Carolina, two 
single wolves left with pups after their 
mates died last spring are both caring for 
the young, showing that the species may 
have stronger survival instincts than re- 
searchers were once sure it possessed. 
Also, a young female wolf has moved into 
the territory of the single male parent. 
They seem to be developing a pair bond, 
and researchers hope they will mate this 
winter. Red wolf pairs formed in captivity 
can be unstable if the wolves are of sig- 
nificantly different ages, but this liaison 
could be different because selective fac- 
tors are present that don’t exist in captiv- 
ity. Parker says the apparent courtship 
of the two is “natural selection at its 
best” . . . 

. . . Although no one wants to lose re- 
leased wolves, those individuals were not 
genetically essential to the species’ recov- 
ery. It is the free-born pups that represent 
the reintroduetion project’s future. 

-Defenders, 1244 Nineteenth St, NW, 
DC 20036 
WISCONSIN 

A group calling themselves “The 
Timber Wolf Alliance” is concerned that 
Wisconsin’s remaining 22 Gray Wolves 


Melcher and Montana Wilderness Bill Bite the Dust 


EARTH FIRST! SAVORS 
TWO GREAT VICTORIES 

by Wild Rockies Earth First! 

GREAT NEWS! With a presidential veto 
and the electoral defeat of Senator Melcher 
(D-Burlington Northern), the Montana 
wilderness bill has hit the big time! 

President Bonzo Reagan vetoed the bill 
November 2. According to a Los Angeles 
Times editorial titled “Political Outrage,” 

“The Montana bill was the first of about 100 
wilderness acts to be rejected supposedly 
because of the substance of the proposal. 

The real sin of the Montana bill, of course, 
is that it landed on the President’s desk 
just before the election.” 

For years, wilderness politics has been 
the primary issue in Montana. With 
Reagan’s veto, the allocation of public road- 
less areas reached the national spotlight. 

Only months ago, things looked grim. 
State and national conservation groups 
sold out. Burned out from 10 years’ work 
on the bill and desperate to chalk up a 
“win” for their members, the Montana 
Wilderness Association, The Wilderness 
Society, and the Sierra Club bargained 
away 5 million acres of public land in order 
to designate 1.4 million acres of “rocks 
and ice” Wilderness. The resultant legis- 
lation should have been called the Montana 
Wildlands Development Act. 

Their bill was only slightly larger than 
that supported by the Montana Wood 
Products Association! The wilderness 
“advocates” supported releasing most of 
Montana’s roadless areas “for develop- 
ment and vehicular use.” To add insult to 
injury, the professional environmentalists 
publicly praised Senator John Melcher, a 
staunch foe of wilderness. 

Enter the good guys - Reagan and 
right-wing Montana politician, Conrad 
Bums, Senator Melcher’s election oppo- 
nent. The National Republican Senatorial 
Committee (NRSC), which ran Bums’ 
campaign, didn’t have a winning issue 
until it shifted its efforts to an anti-wilder- 
ness campaign. (Voters hadn’t been fired 
up by NRSC’s first big issue - that Philip- 
pine dictator Ferdinand Marcos had 
thrown a $2.6 million party for Melcher 
in 1983.) NRSC charged Melcher with 
being anti-jobs. 

Anything can happen in politics. Thus, 

John Melcher, a leading obstructionist to 
wilderness preservation, was branded 
pro- wilderness. 

At the same time, wilderness suppor- 
ters worked for Melcher’s defeat. Why? 

The senator hated grassroots conser- 
vationists and sabotaged wilderness pro- 
tection efforts. Last spring, for example, 
Melcher created national news when he 
ordered the president of a conservation 
group to be prohibited from speaking, 
only minutes before scheduled testimony 
at a Washington hearing. (In 1984, due 
to Melcher’s opposition to wilderness, 

E F ! staged an occupation of his offices. ) 

Through chain letters and newspaper 
articles, the word spread: “Dump the 
Lump.” 

In the greatest mistake of his 25-year 
political career, Melcher forced his Mon- 
tana Wilderness Act through Congress in 
the final days before adjournment. The 
NRSC and Bums blasted him from one 
side; grassroots wilderness supporters 

may soon disappear from the state. The 
Alliance is a coalition of environmental, s 
outdoor and business organizations work- | 
ing to bring accurate information about <§ 

. wolves to the public. — | 

f Timber Wolf Alliance, Sigurd Olson En- \ | 
i vironmental Institute, Northland Col- ) s 

\Iege, Ashland , WI 54806-3999 / f 

^CONCLUSION': 'l'he fact that these ^ 
wolf updates are becoming longer with 
time shows that much is happening for 
the protection and reintroduction of 
wolves. Today, diminished populations of 
Gray Wolves roam in northern Minnesota, 
northern Wisconsin, Michigan’s Isle Royale 
National Park, northwestern Montana, 
Alaska, much of Canada, and a small part 
of northern Mexico; but their native range 
covered almost the whole of North America, 
and the range of the Red Wolf covered most 
of the Southeast. Let us redouble our 
efforts to reestablish the Gray Wolf and 
Red Wolf throughout their natural ranges. 

Tom Skeele, EF! Wolf Action Network 
coordinator, can be contacted at HCR 79, 

POB 1046, Crowley Reservoir, CA 93546; 
619-935-4720. 


blasted him from the other. Melcher’s only 
defense came from the professional 
wilderness lobbyists and, thankfully, 
there aren’t many of them. 

Many undecided voters began applying 
the Bush-Dukakis Rule. Support for 
Bums stemmed primarily from rejection 
of Melcher. 

With a flurry of publicity, Reagan vet- 
oed Melcher’s bill. Bums beat Melcher. 
And now, Montana wilderness is on the 
national agenda. 

THE FUTURE - WILD 
ROCKIES WILDERNESS 
LEGISLATION 

With the unprecedented involvement 
of President Reagan and the defeat of Sen- 
ator Melcher, the battle for the Wild Roc- 
kies will never be the same. For years, 
grassroots wilderness supporters reacted 
as politicians, timber firms, mining prom- 
oters, and professional environmentalists 
divvied up the National Forests. Now, we 
will set the agenda. The following points 
give an indication of how: 

1. With coverage in major newspapers 
and TV networks, 6.5 million acres of Mon- 
tana wildlands are now a national issue. 
With minimal effort, this spotlight can be 
extended to Idaho, which is currently al- 
locating 9 million roadless acres. This 15.5 


million acre total is the most significant 
unprotected national treasure of the 
United States (the size of 3 New Jerseys). 

2. Nationwide, wilderness supporters 
are bitter. They now know how poorly 
they were represented in Washington DC. 
The professional environmentalists have 
sold out for the last time. Grassroots ac- 
tivists will no longer be dealt out of the 
picture. 

3. As Wild Rockies wilderness enters 
the national arena, it will be aided by the 
right-wing fanatics. No longer need we 
wrestle with a shrewd opponent like John 
Melcher. We’ll be maneuvering instead 
around lightweights like Senator Steve 
Symms (R-Idaho) and Senator Bums (R- 
MT) - expected to take his cues from 
Symms. Symms and Bums are the new 
Dan Quayles of the Senate, classic James 
Watt ideologues. Their rhetoric works 
with local welfare ranchers and public dole 
loggers, but neither can engage in a na- 
tional debate without shooting himself in 
the foot. 

4. Wilderness opponents like the Mon- 
tana Mining Association, Montana Pet- 
roleum Association and Montana Logging 
Association have blown their credibility. 
They let the Republican National Senato- 
rial Committee lie repeatedly about stra- 
tegic minerals, mill closures, and the like. 
It worked, but only in the heat of an 


Old Growth Strategy 
Revisited 


by Mitch Freedman 

ed. note: The following is reprinted, 
slightly condensed, from the Washington 
Earth First! Newsletter (POB 2962, Bel- 
lingham, WA 98227; free, but donations 
needed). This exemplary newsletter offers 
ideas valuable for activists in all parts 
of the country. 

Allusions to war and war analogies 
cropped up repeatedly at a major old 
growth strategy conference, sponsored by 
The Wilderness Society, at Portland State 
University in late September. This was 
the first gathering of its kind for this 
issue, and the attitudes of the participants 
have changed dramatically since what we 
used to call the “old growth co-opters” 
meetings of two or three years ago. The 
Portland meeting brought the top national 
and regional representatives of The Wilder- 
ness Society, National Audubon Society, 
National Wildlife Federation and Sierra 
Club to meet with this area’s coalition 
groups (Oregon Natural Resources Coun- 
cil, WA Wilderness Coalition) and grass 
roots activists, such as myself and Audubon 
“Adopt-a-Forest” participants. In total, 
some 160 people participated. 

The first key conclusion to draw is that 
old growth, or “ancient forest,” as TWS 
calls it, is now a national issue. Recent 
articles in Sports Illustrated and Time 
magazines, debate by Congress, and in- 
creased commitment of resources from 
the national groups, NAS and TWS in par- 
ticular, all evidence this. One important 
question that this conference had to re- 
solve, then, was who would set goals and 
strategy, the national fat-cats or the 
people who have been involved since the 
outset. The chips landed decisively on the 
side of the latter. 

An example of the last point was when 
Jay Hair, executive VP for NWF, addres- 


sed the conference. Hair arrived shortly 
before his talk, having virtually no under- 
standing of the local situation, as he and 
NWF have been only remotely involved 
in this issue since they fired Andy Stahl 
over a year ago. So when Hair spoke he 
intoned no sense of urgency or despera- 
tion - what the grass roots feels very 
deeply. Hair, who frequently refers to 
EFlers as terrorists, also mentioned that 
nobody should break any laws, we should 
rely on the system. He then sat down to 
polite applause. 

Next spoke Andy Kerr of ONRC, a 
hard-line warrior for old growth. Kerr in- 
spired the gathering, calling for another 
round of wilderness bills. He spoke with 
controlled anger and relied on (perhaps) 
sarcastic opprobrium to drive home his 
message. Seventy thousand acres of old 
growth each year, said Kerr, are being log- 
ged from Oregon’s forests alone. This fig- 
ure disregards the additional acres of 
standing old growth rendered ecologically 
unviable by the fragmentary effects of 
roadbuilding and clearcutting around 
them. Kerr stated that because of the des- 
peration of the situation, “some have 
taken to the trees. Others have even taken 
to vaccinating the trees." Kerr’s speech 
was well-received, and the applause sent 
a message that even Jay Hair picked up. 
The time is now. 

Hair returned to the lectern, his tone 
much different this time. He spoke of 
mobilizing the nation with marches in 
every city, especially Washington DC on 
the 20th anniversary of Earth Day in 1990. 
The leader of America’s latest and most 
conservative conservation organization 
then said, “Quite frankly, I think it’s time 
we kick a little ass.” 

I watched in amazement as the more 
reserved activists, opposed to an old 



Campfire blockade on Elk Horn Ridge in the Cahto Wilderness 


election. 

5. Wilderness opponents have burned 
their political bridges. By blindly playing 
into the hands of the NRSC as NRSC 
won the Senate battle, wilderness oppo- 
nents lost the war. The resource thieves 
will miss their ally, John Melcher. And, 
since they eat their own, they are ex- 
pected to have less friendly relations with 
middle-of-the-roaders, like Representa- 
tive Pat Williams (D-MT) and Senator 
Max Baucus (D-MT). 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 

1. Write the Americans for Wilderness 
Coalition for a detailed copy of their 
Wild Rockies wilderness proposal: 
AWC, Box 4784, Missoula, MT 59802. Do- 
nate if you can. 

2. Write every Congressperson you can. 
Ask them to introduce and support the 
AWC proposal to designate 6.5 million 
acres of Montana’s roadless areas and 
9 million acres of Idaho’s roadless areas 
as Wilderness: US Senator, Washington, 
DC 20510; US Representative, DC 20515. 

3. Send copies of your letters and re- 
sponses to AWC. 

4. Tell your friends in other states that 
this is the most important political ges- 
ture humans can make since they first 
invaded the Wild Rockies. Have them 
write their Congresspersons and con- 
tact AWC. 


growth logging moratorium as unrealistic 
or inhibitory to coalition-building, were 
rolled by the angry, the desperate, those 
that Richard Grossman calls the “thrice 
burdened.” 

While proper credit was never openly 
given to Earth First! for our role in forcing 
this issue into the nation’s face, it certainly 
was tacitly recognized. Near the 
weekend’s close, a California man, active 
with the Sierra Club, stood to voice his 
intolerance of any mention of patience 
with a complex issue. “In five years,” he 
said, “we’ll all be Earth Firstlers, and 
we’ll all be getting arrested.” 

Our suspicions finally quantified and 
confirmed by TWS’s recent “End of the 
Ancient Forests” report, the five-years- 
left theme was echoed frequently. 
Perhaps it’s the tension of this time con- 
straint which has led to increased accep- 
tance among mainstream activists of the 
validity of tree spiking as a tactic. EF!’s 
“role in the ecosystem” is understood, and 
increasingly appreciated. While that’s 
-comforting to know, it also may indicate 
an emerging strategic weakness, and even 
reflect a failure on our part to adequately 
push the limits of the debate. More on 
that later. 

The hero of the conference was NAS’s 
Brock Evans, a long-time skilled voice for 
the planet, especially our part of it. Evans 
led the congregation in a pledge to never 
use the word “harvest” in reference to 
trees. He had a strong influence in shap- 
ing the final strategy consensus. 
Mechanisms of that strategy are lobbying, 
litigation, appeals, media, and public edu- 
cation. As the conference began to drag 
into debate and whining over strategy op- 
tions, Brock appealed back to the grass 
roots anger. Exchanging his suit and tie 
for a jean jacket and hiking boots, he took 
the lectern and spoke of “dreaming big 
dreams.” His decisive and inspirational 
approach was effective at gaining support 
for his proposals, which were instantly 
adopted. 

The consensus was that a coalition be 
formed to include all active local and na- 
tional groups (with funding from the lat- 
ter). The goals of the coalition are as fol- 
lows: an immediate deferral (read 
“moratorium") on all old growth logging; 
wilderness bills for WA, OR, and CA to 
include our largest, most important 
places; an “ancient forest preserve sys- 
tem,” including corridors and buffers, 
throughout the Northwest. 

Now is no time for we as Earth First! 
to fall into this strategy, however. It is 
time for us to expand the debate, to push 
the limits of imagination. If we become 
lax in the support of the big money 
groups, the present latent threat (of wide- 
spread spiking, monkeywrenching, and 
massive civil disobedience), the club bal- 
anced precariously over the heads of the 
FS, industry, and even mainstream en- 
vironmentalists, will dissolve. And with 
it will dissolve our chances of winning. 
With spike and hammer, we renew our 
commitment to victory for the forests in 
this, the old growth war. 
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Hiding Waste in Pandora’s Box 


by Daniel Gibson 

The Iroquois Indians used to live and 
plan according to the principle of “Seven 
Generations.” All decisions made by the 
Iroquois were considered in light of the 
possible effects they could have on the 
seventh generation following the decision. 
This stands in marked contrast to the typi- 
cally short-sighted decision-making process 
that shapes modem America, one that could 
have disastrous consequences for us all. 

The Waste Isolation Pilot Plant (WIPP), 
nearing completion in New Mexico, is a 
perfect example. Critics of the project state 
that there are many profound questions 
about WIPP involving environmental ef- 
fects, safety, health, transportation, 
emergency response, and legal and 
economic concerns. Yet, proponents of 
WIPP continue to push for its imminent 
opening. 

WIPP is intended to serve as the 
world’s first permanent repository for nu- 
clear wastes. So far, $770 million has been 
spent on WIPP, carving out burial cham- 
bers in salt beds near Carlsbad in the 
southeastern comer of New Mexico. 
Budgeted for some $2 billion in eventual 
costs, WIPP is operating under the au- 
thority of the federal Department of 
Energy (DOE). Its prime contractor is 
Westinghouse Corporation. 

The wastes to be buried at WIPP are 
the trash of nuclear weapons production - 
gloves, tools, clothes, equipment, left-over 
bomb materials and so forth. Contaminated 
with radioactivity, they are labeled “low- 
level” wastes, but this is a misnomer. Al- 
most all nuclear wastes generated from 
bomb production are automatically 
labeled “low-level.” They actually contain 
significant amounts of plutonium, 
americium and other radioactive isotopes 
(up to 1%), as well as other hazardous 
wastes such as chemical solvents and 
heavy metals. 

Plutonium is well-named. Its root word 
is the name of the Greeks’ god of death 
and the underworld - Pluto. As the most 
deadly and toxic substance ever created, 
plutonium can induce cancer or other life- 
threatening illnesses for as long as 

250.000 years. One particle ingested or 
inhaled by an individual retains the capa- 
bility to spark a deadly disease for up to 
30 years. It has been proven that “low- 
level” radiation can cause cancer, 
leukemia, sterility, thyroid disorders, 
genetic mutations, miscarriage and birth 
defects. It is also believed to speed the 
aging process. 

The wastes to be buried will remain 
toxic for 8000 generations. The Seventh 
Generation consideration of the Iroquois 
seems paltry in comparison. Plutonium is 
the mad genie mankind has let out of the 
bottle. It must be isolated, essentially, for 
eternity. 

The disposal of radioactive waste is 
perhaps the greatest single environmen- 
tal challenge facing humanity today. In a 
report recently released by the General 
Accounting Office (the Congressional 
oversight group), it is estimated that it 
will require some 20 years and $80-130 
billion to clean up existing contamination 
of ground, water and air at DOE’s 16 
weapon production and research centers 
across the country. 

Los Alamos National Laboratories in 
New Mexico is the birthplace of the 
world’s first atomic bomb and site of the 
nation’s on-going bomb research and de- 
velopment program. It alone contains 6.7 
million cubic feet of “low-level” waste and 

750.000 cubic feet of transuranic, or 
plutonium-contaminated, waste. 

Whether or not the wastes to be buried 
at WIPP can be isolated from the bio- 
sphere for the required eons is an open 
question. Exhaustively answering this 
question is central to any rational consid- 
eration of WIPP as the nation’s first nu- 
clear repository. 

On September 13, 1988, the General Ac- 
counting Office testified before a Congres- 
sional committee that WIPP was not 
ready to be opened and that the Depart- 
ment of Energy should not be given juris- 
diction over the WIPP site until DOE can 


•demonstrate its ability to meet safety and 
jenvironmental standards. Their conclu- 
sion has been supported by Representa- 
tive Mike Synar (D-OK), chairman of the 
Environment, Energy, and Natural Re- 
sources Subcommittee; Representative 
Phil Sharp, chairman of the Energy and 
Power Subcommittee; DOE’s own Office 
of Safety Appraisal - Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratories; the National 
Academy of Sciences; the New Mexico 
state Environmental Evaluation Group; 
and numerous citizens. 

Representative Richardson (D-NM) 
has been the most vocal critic of WIPP 
in the recent past among the state’s Con- 
gressional delegation. Yet Richardson is 
now pressing for a compromise with New 
Mexico’s other Congresspersons to allow 
WIPP to open. The compromise would 
allow part of the plutonium-contaminated 
WIPP waste to be emplaced before com- 
pliance with Environmental Protection 
Agency standards is demonstrated. 

Concerned Citizens for Nuclear Safety, 
an information organization based in 
Santa Fe, has emerged as a leading oppo- 
sition force to WIPP. In a recent press 
release CCNS stated, “The many unresol- 
ved issues of critical importance as- 
sociated with WIPP include: hydro-geo- 
logic site problems; potential disaster in 
the areas of transportation and 
emergency response; inability to meet on- 
site health and safety standards; legal and 
state’s rights questions; and DOE’s poor 
track record with radioactive materials 
elsewhere across the nation.” 

WIPP SITE OVERVIEW 

WIPP is designed to hold 210,000 tons 
of radioactive and hazardous waste gar- 
bage - some 6.3 million cubic feet. The 
waste will be shipped and buried in 50-gal- 
lon metal drums. An estimated 900,000 
drums will be buried at WIPP during its 
20 to 25 year “operational life.” 

The WIPP facility consists of a series 
of vertical shafts and horizontal chambers 
bored out of the salt formation. The stor- 
age chambers are located 2150 feet be- 
neath the surface. 

One of the primary criteria in selecting 
the salt formation as the burial medium 
was the belief that it was extremely dry. 
This has not proven to be true. Brine seep- 
age into the chambers is already occurring 
at a significant rate. 

The Scientists Review Panel (an inde- 
pendent group composed primarily of U 
of NM faculty) reported recently, “We be- 
lieve that this rate of inflow could be suf- 
ficient to saturate the repository with an 
appreciable volume of water after the 
mine is closed . . . The drums will corrode 
in the brine and their contents will be 
exposed to chemical and bacterial decay.” 

Another reason for selecting salt as the 
burial medium was its plasticity. The 
theory was that within a few decades it 
would “flow” or “creep” back into the 
chambers, sealing them off from the bio- 
sphere. However, as “closure” occurs, 
large cracks are appearing in chamber 
floors and walls. This fracturing could pro- 
vide pathways for brine inflow and exit 
from the site. 

Critics are concerned that brine inflow 
could mix with the wastes, creating a 
radioactive slurry. This slurry might then 
migrate off-site, and into the nearby 
Pecos River or Rustler Aquifer, which lies 
some 1300 feet above the storage 
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chambers. 

Another hydro-geologic problem is 
posed by a reservoir containing more than 
15 million gallons of highly pressurized 
brine found 800 feet below the chambers. 
Additional problems cited with salt as a 
disposal medium are numerous: it is 
highly water soluble; it is highly corrosive 
(in a few years it will eat through the metal 
barrels, releasing their contents); and 
when it is heated it attracts water (the 
stored wastes are hot thermally, as well 
as raaioactively). If heated sufficiently, 
it would become plastic enough to allow 
material, such as the tons of waste, to 
sink. 

The WIPP site is located amid one of 
New Mexico’s most productive oil and gas 
fields, as well as the nation’s largest single 
potash source. Over the decades, many 
mineral bore holes have been sunk on the 
WIPP site. These bore holes must be plug- 
ged and sealed in such a way as to preclude 
water intrusion or exit from the site for 
many millennia. 

The Scientists Review Panel report 
states, “Forty wellbores and three shafts 
have currently been identified for plug- 
ging. The research program to develop 
and demonstrate the effectiveness of seals 
and plugs is just getting underway.” 
WASTE MAKEUP 

Among the “low-level” wastes 
explained earlier will be 250,000 cubic feet 
of waste that is so hot it must be handled 
by robotic machinery. Furthermore, DOE 
has recently disclosed that 80-90% of its 
nuclear wastes are contaminated by other 
hazardous wastes used in conjunction 
with weapons production. The hazardous 
wastes include toxic cleaning solvents and 
heavy metals. The DOE believes that 
none are in liquid form. “All liquids, cor- 
rosives, pressurized gases and explosives 
are banned from WIPP,” says DOE. Yet 
DOE also says it is not sure what is in 
each of the drums, as its records of drum 
contents don’t cover those filled in the 
1950s or 60s. How radioactive materials 
and hazardous wastes will interact is 
unknown. 

The waste mixture also contains organic 
materials and bacteria which will create 
potentially explosive pressurized gases in 
the repository. How the gases and pres- 
sure will affect the movement and proper- 
ties of the waste is also unknown. 
TRANSPORTATION 

DOE estimates that 1000 to 1450 waste 
shipments will arrive by truck each year 
at WIPP. In the Final Environmental Im- 
pact Statement, DOE called for 75% of 
the WIPP waste to travel by rail, but this 
was later abandoned as too expensive. 

Transportation routes cross 23 states, 
from Washington to South Carolina, and 
several Indian reservations. DOE had 
planned for construction of by-passes 
around six New Mexico cities on the 
routes (Santa Fe, Hobbs, Los Alamos, 
Roswell, Artesia, Carlsbad) but the 
money ($200 million) has not been re- 
leased. 

US 285 in New Mexico will carry numer- 
ous WIPP shipments (those from INEL 
in Idaho and Rocky Flats in Colorado, 
among others). US 285 is a two-lane road 
with a crumbling, pitched shoulder. 
Winter storms along the road often arise 
suddenly. Most of the route has no room 
for a truck to pull over in case of an 
emergency. 
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Estimates of traffic accidents involving 
WIPP trucks range from 25 during the 
life of the project (DOE figure) to 44 (the 
state’s WIPP watchdog committee, the 
Environmental Evaluation Group). DOE 
says the possibility of the waste transport 
casks (called TRUPACTs) being breached 
is “extremely low.” The same was said 
about the sequence of human mechanical 
errors that led to the disasters at Three 
Mile Island and Chernobyl. 

Numerous parties have criticized the 
TRUPACT testing process. They point 
out that extreme cases involving collision 
between a train and a truck or two trucks 
colliding or a truck falling off a cliff have 
not been simulated. Indeed, DOE records 
show that over the past 12 years there 
have been 173 accidents involving trans- 
portation of nuclear waste, many of them 
minor, but several involving actual spills 
of nuclear wastes into the environment. 
In case of an accident involving radioac- 
tive contamination along the transporta- 
tion routes, DOE is authorized to provide 
a maximum of $500 million to pay for de- 
contamination (if possible), loss of prop- 
erty and injuries. 

In response to some who have said that 
DOE is asking the state’s emergency re- 
sponse personnel to “commit suicide in 
the line of duty,” DOE has conducted a 
series of training seminars in New Mexico 
and recently distributed 100 emergency 
response kits to crisis crews. However, 
while New Mexico has received some 
emergency training and equipment, simi- 
lar needs along WIPP routes outside New 
Mexico have not been met. 

LAST CHANCE TO STOP THE WIPP 

Despite all these problems, and despite 
President Carter having called in 1980 for 
cancellation of WIPP, two days after the 
Reagan Administration assumed power, 
the new DOE secretary announced WIPP 
would proceed as authorized by Congress. 
In July 1981, DOE began sinking the first 
shaft at the site. Over the next six years 
Congress did not hold a single hearing 
on WIPP and work proceeded as planned. 
In 1987, the New Mexico state legislature, 
under Governor Garry Carruthers (a 
former assistant to Secretary of Interior 
James Watt), provided DOE with an 
exemption from meeting the state’s 
hazardous waste law. EPA says this 
exemption prevents them from enforcing 
the stringent regulations for hazardous 
wastes previously passed by Congress as 
part of the Resource Conservation and 
Recovery Act. 

Late in 1988, however, one final piece 
of legislation required for opening WIPP 
was slated for Congressional review. This 
is the WIPP Land Withdrawal Bill, the 
final approval to transfer jurisdiction of 
the land from the Department of Interior 
to DOE. Debate over this bill has provided 
the public with one final opportunity to 
shut down the project. 

Congress has been unable to reach con- 
sensus on WIPP. In the final days of the 
1988 Congressional session, the with- 
drawal bill remained mired in several 
House committees, after passage by Se- 
nate committees under the sponsorship 
of Pete Domenici (R-NM). New Mexico’s 
Congressional delegation has been trying 
to hammer out a bill acceptable to ali 
sides, but skepticism has arisen from 
many unexpected sources inside and out- 
side the government. 
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Locations that may interact directly with WIPP. 



FUTURE PROSPECTS 

With all the complexities; the political, 
scientific and engineering problems; and 
the long time frame involved in opening 
WIPP, many people fear if it does open 
it could end up serving as a high-level 
nuclear dump, as well as a bomb waste 
facility. Yucca Mountain, Nevada, selected 
as the nation’s high-level dump site, may 
prove unworkable. It has extremely com- 
plex geology (apparently including recent 
volcanic activity), and the first explora- 
tory shaft has yet to be sunk. 

This makes WIPP look increasingly at- 
tractive to the people who wish to dump 
our nation’s monstrous nuclear wastes as 
if sweeping dirt under a rug. Such blind- 
ness could result in the worst environmen- 
tal disaster the people and animal life of 
planet Earth have ever known. 

Daniel Gibson is a widely published 
journalist and environmentalist. 

Addendum: The November 7 issue of 
High Country News (Box 1090, Paonia, 
CO 81)28) includes an article by Steve 
Hinchman on the escalating radioactive 
waste problem. The following paragraphs 
from that article indicate the statics of 
WIPP and the severity of the overall prob- 
lem: 

The delayed opening of the nation’s first 
nuclear waste dump has started a chain 
reaction that may shut down the Depart- 
ment of Energy’s nuclear weapons plants 
in the West. 

Shortly after the DOE announced that 
its Waste Isolation Pilot Plant in 
Carlsbad, NM, would not open this fall 
as scheduled, Idaho Gov. Cecil Andrus 
banned all further shipments of trans- 
uranic nuclear waste to Idaho. Over the 
past two decades, the DOE has used its 
Idaho National Engineering Laboratory 
near Idaho Falls as temporary storage 
for transuranic wastes produced at the 


department’s other plants. Currently, 
over 9.2 million cubic feet of transuranic 
waste and contaminated soil sit on the 
lab’s grounds awaiting shipment to the 
WIPP dump. 

Once Idaho closed its borders Oct. 19, 
attention turned to the Rocky Flats 
weapons plant outside Denver. Rocky 
Flats, which builds plutonium triggers 
for nuclear bombs, produces the lion’s 
share of DOE’s transuranic wastes. DOE 
officials asked Colorado Gov. Roy Romer 
for permission to expand its temporary 
uxiste storage capacity at the plant to 
handle one to five years of waste. 

Romer refused, citing the high popula- 
tion density around the plant, and gave 
DOE officials four months to find an 
alternative disposal site 

ON THE WAY TO NOWHERE 
THE CONTINUING QUEST 
FOR JUST THE 
RIGHT SPOT 

by Jeri McAndrews 
When it first came it was the weight of 
raindrops 

It seemed next the weight of flowerheads 
It wasn’t long before it weighed as much 
as pebbles 

Soon after the assaults were of bird body 
size 

Followed by the weight of a man’s shoe 

And by increments larger and larger 

The barrage of killing forces 

Dead dying air 

Dead dying trees 

Dying dead rivers 

Dead oceans 

Insects on Three Mile Island that no 
longer exist 
Lost Battles 

[ed. note: For background information 
on the following article, see Art Goodtimes’ 
news piece in our last issue on the threat 


of two radioactive uxiste dumps in south- 
west Colorado.] 

I went to a Naturalist Writers Conference 
in Taos and tried to concentrate on craft. 
While there I dreamed of my homeland 
and its latest crisis; technocrats on the 
front range, Colorful Colorado, wish to 
dump their assorted crap into our rural 
backyard. 

Last week the Department of Health 
sat before the COMPACT Waste Site 
Appropriateness Committee making pale 
testimony. This session was called a 
“Hearing” when in fact it was a “Telling.” 
COMPACT was telling us that what we 
had to say in reference to their heinous 
plot, was not allowable evidence. The only 
testimony they would listen to was A) 
Whether or not the preposed facility will 
have a large enough capacity to hold waste 
after Phase I is over and Phase II begins. 
B) Whether setting up this particular waste 
dump will adversely affect the economy 
of an already existing dump site. 

Rather like a board of Fascists “Hearing” 
from their soon to be annihilated victims 
testimony pertaining only to A) Whether 
or not the gas chamber in question will 
be large enough to do the job, and B) 
Whether it will economically affect the 
operation of another annihilation site. 

So the great tossing of irrelevant infor- 
mation begins, topographical speculations, 
fictitious foundations from which to base 
evil doings. 

But as sure as I’m Irish and brought up 
on Yeats, I know that cavalcades of toxic 
waste filled trucks weaving through the 
largest mountain in America, in order to 
set in motion our cherished out-of-sight- 
out-of-mind scenario, rings imbecilic. 

This was my Taos dream: I see a boy. 
A man is pulling out one of his fingernails 
and the nail as it comes out looks like a 
long dagger, the kind Ayatollah Khomeini 
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brandishes, only smaller. Blood drops. 
The man repeats his hurt pulling another 
fingernail from the boy’s hand. More blood 
spills. He then tries to break the boy’s 
forearm. I do nothing but stand by and 
watch dumbfounded. 

When I awake I don’t know why this 
dream surfaced or what it means. Later 
that day when I am in a Juniper Grove 
making a circle of wild plants to dance 
in, I sense the meaning. 

It is the earth as battered child. I stand 
by paralyzed as the Department of Health 
and the Environmental Protection Agency, 
both bureaucracies of illusion and conclu- 
sion, fast-track a Nuclear Waste Dump 
into my backyard. 

My backyard happens to be the head- 
waters of the Little Colorado and Colorado 
River. The tributaries above and flowing 
into the Grand Canyon. 

The WIPP that is for the time being 
let go of in Carlsbad New Mexico is picked 
up to crack the Colorado Plateau. 

But if everybody, everywhere says No 
Way COMPACT, then the trucks will be 
unable to deliver the “Bads.” 

I hearted the new game of luck in 
Nevada these days is called Radioactivity 
Roulette ... the winner gets none, the 
loser gets it, in personal private places. 

Jeri McAndrews is a dancer, poet, and 
co-editor of the excellent new Earth- 
oriented Four Comers area literarylarts 
quarterly Shandoka (Box 1103, Telluride, 
CO 81)35). 

To again provide an update from High 
Country News (11-7), Colorado has with- 
drawn its proposal to site a low-level 
nuclear waste repository at Uravan, and 
will seek a different site. However, Umetco 
Mineral Corp.’s application to dispose of 
radium soils from the Denver area at 
Uravan is still pending before the state. 
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survival and reproduction. Of course, this 
is not the case for mayflies, mantids, or 
spiders (Christoph’s poorly chosen exam- 
ples), but it sure as hell is for humans. 

It is no accident that we are capable 
of living beyond our reproductive prime. 
In our species, rationality and teaching 
have been favored both by natural and by 
cultural selection - until recently, when 
the blatantly irrational and ultimately de- 
structive behavior of short-term profit- 
making has taken precedence. 

“Reason” is no maladaptive hyper- 
trophy in our species. I see no evidence 
that humans are behaving too rationally. 
To the contrary, our fundamental problem 
is too little reason, and too much ignor- 
ance and superstition. Is it reasonable to 
destroy the Earth, our home? Is it reason- 
able (or ethical) to drive to extinction 
other species, with which science has 
shown we share a common ancestor, and 


are interdependent in a delicate web of 
ecological relationships? 

Our problem is not science, but rather 
politics and short-sighted economics 
superseding science, and the application 
of technology in a fundamentally irra- 
tional wa v. I blame Christianity, and other 
a nti-scientific super stitions, for much of 
Hus mess. S cience, alone, is no t our salva - 
tion: rather, we need an ethic That pre- 
* scr ibes non destructive behavior, vet is 
consistent with what we know, scientifi- 
cally, about the world. Leopold’s land 
ethic and deep ecology both fill this bill. 

-Reed Noss, Gainesville, FL 


Dear John, 

I have read several times in EF! the 
suggestion that young men and/or women 
be given some monkeywrenching to do as 
part of a rite of passage to adulthood. This 
scares me for several reasons. 

First, although primitive cultures put 
future warriors through ordeals, the orde- 
als are not against adult enemies where 
they could be hurt. 

Second, dramatic political actions re- 
quire a certain wisdom and understanding 
of the culture to be effective. We may 
agree that certain blatant monkeywrench- 
ing targets exist (like road building equip- 
ment in wild areas) but there is a danger 
that EF! activity coulcT degenerate int o'' 
poorly focusedhooliganism7 Adolescents 
are, by their less complicated view of the 
world, prone to this. 

The alternative of adult direction brings 
with it a n awesome responsibility for the 
childrens’ welfare. At a time when the chil " 


dren are eager to “become an adult” they 
are not free to judge the danger or conse- 
quences of their acts. 

-David Briars, Craftsbury, VT 

Dear EF! 

Greetings! Since I am sending you 
money (although not much) I’d like to give 
you my opinion about something. My boyf- 
riend and I both work for the Forest Ser- 
vice (I am in Recreation/information). 
Both of us are very conservation minded. 
We realize the F.S. is screwing up in a 
lot of ways, bu t I wish you would put more 
i n your newspaper ab out thejan draping 
done by private logging companies. I 
know you tight the'ES. becauselt’s your 
public lands, but if you could see what 
Weyerhaeuser has done to the forest 
around where I live, you’d be appalled. 
Thousands of clearcuts without even tree 
breaks between them. Weyerhaeuser will 
be through here soon and will move on. 
Why? There are no trees left to cut! 

I’m not trying to defend the F.S. I just 
wish you’d talk more about the private 
logging companies who influence legisla- 
tion with their wealth and power. Some 
of my fellow employees and I laud your 
conservation efforts, but I’m not real 
crazy about the tree-spiking and bomb 
threats. However, any action is better 
than no action, right? 

-Bonnie A. 

Since we depend largely on submissions 
from local activists, what we print is di- 
rected by what Earth First.'ers are in- 
volved with. If somebody has great poop 
on Weyerhaeuser, we’d love to see it. (John 
notes that we ran an article in 
Lughnasadh which dealt with 
Weyerhaeuser’s disposable diapers.) Lest 
you think we’ve totally neglected private 
logging companies, see most any issue 
from the last couple of years for coverage 
of MAXXAM, the largest private holder 
of old-growth redwoods. -Dale 

Dear Dave, 

Those of us who publish in the environ- 
mental movement need to have the same 
acumen with the press as the world’s most 
famous environmentalist of bygone eras, 
Mayor Richard Daley of Chicago. Let me 
explain my point. 

The famous environmental mayor in 
question often had to appear before the 
press at tense moments. As those times 
he was able to convert nonsense into non 
sense. 

Take for instance the 1968 riots at the 
Democratic convention. When asked by 
the press what the police were up to the 
Mayor replied, “The police are not here 
to create disorder, the police are here to 


preserve disorder.” 

Or another statement to the press when 
he didn’t like some things that were 
printed about him: “I have been chastised, 
I have been vilified, I have even been 
criticized.” 

Well, the press, being interested in en- 
vironmental mayors, published all of these 
remarks. This displeased his press secret- 
ary, so he called a news conference and 
told the press, “I wish you would publish 
what the Mayor meant and not what the 
Mayor said.” 

What is all this leading up to? My own 
wish that the press would publish what 
I said and not what they meant. What 
am I speaking about? A recent article in 
Backpacker quoted me as saying that I 
believed all the discussion in the media 
about the split in the environmental move- 
ment was media hype. They they went 
on to quote me in saying that I thought 
the focus away from Washington, D.C., 
was wrong (but not in these exact words). 
I never said anything like that. Indeed, 
I think just the opposite. The Washington, 
D.C., preoccupation is something the en- 
vironmental movement will have to over- 
come if it is to succeed. If they had quoted 
me as saying that I like the green notion 
of giving equal emphasis to social justice, 
militarism and the environment then they 
might have defined how I diverge from 
Earth First! 


So I send this along as a warning. Do 
not trust what you read in magazines and 
papers. If it says someone said it , what 
it most likely means is that some a nxious7 
underpaid, overworked journalist who 
knows his income is driven by sen- 


t rust a newspaper or magazine, 
out for yourself. 

-Steve Rauh, Oakland, CA 


Friends, 

An ad from the current Outside 
magazine tells how you can “Own 20 acres 
(or more). . . Spectacular unspoiled 
beauty” in the mountains of Montana. The 
seller is Yellowston e Bas iri Pmportiog A 
Patten Comnanv (POB 3027, Bozeman, 
MT 59772; 1-800-252-5263 1 

Here in New England the Patten Cor- 
poration is Public Enemy #1 - largest, 
greediest, most unscrupulous of land 
speculators. Maine EF is waging war on 
them - we’ve been mailing out newsletters 
and “Patten packets” and generally keep- 
ing on their ass. Now they are in Montana. 
I’d be glad to send background info if any- 
one out there wants to go after them. 

-Gary Lawless, Gulf of Maine EF, 61 
Main St, Brunswick, ME 04011. 


Dear Earth First!ers, 

Like most of you, I want to do some- 
thing important with my life. Whether it’s 
pulling dolphins out of nets, reforesting, 
closing roads, building homes for fish (ar- 
tificial reefs, for instance) doesn’t matter. 
I’d be happy doing anything as long as it 
helps heal OUR MOTHER! 

I’m seeking employment. It could be 
seasonal or full time. I could apprentice 
or go back to college. 

I enjoy physical work - I’ve planted 
trees. I’m smarter than the average coon 
and I enjoy learning. Recently I put our 
EF! mailing list on a computer. I espe- 
cially love the water - I’m a sailor and 
snorkler. I’m dependable as the tide, and 
I’m happy in the forest too. 

Certainly there’s an Army and a Navy 
of others who believe one should be able 
to earn a living without raping the Mother 
and are looking for good work also. I’d 
love to be part of an EF! collective doing 
this! 

Let’s have a regular section in the jour- 
nal to discuss and list such jobs. Imagine 
the work force we could generate! 

HIRE ME FIRST! A hard-working 
thirty-year-old Mother’s boy, 

-Raccoon, Rt. 7 Box 115A, Santa Fe, 
NM 87501 

Several of our advertisers, such as the 
Western Environmental Jobletter (POB 
800EF, LaPorte, CO 80535) and The Job 
Seeker (Dept. A, Rt 2 Box 16, Warrens, 
WI 5)666), already provide environmen- 
tal employment directories. -Dale 

Mitsubishi Headquarters. Duesseldorf, 
'West Germany, 6.30 pm, 31.10.88. 

Dear friends, 

Actions in solidarity with the tribal 
people of Sarawak took place today in 25 
West German cities. In 6 cities the offices 
of Mitsubishi were occupied, the rest took 
place at Malaysian and Japanese consu- 
lates and timber stores. 

Here in Duesseldorf, 50 people 
gathered inside the German headquarters 
for Mitsubishi, attracting newspaper and 
television media. Participating groups in- 
cluded Regenwalder Zentrum, Robin 
Wood, the BUND (Federation for the En- 
vironment and Conservation in Ger- 
many), ARA and Greenpeace. 

After outlining the links between Mit - 
subishi and rainforest destructio n, the 
protesters occupied theoffices for 4 hours 
until the manager produced a letter stat- 
ing that they had contacted he head office 
in Japan asking that they investigate Mit- 
subishi’s involvement with rainforest log- 
ging in Sarawak. 

-For the Earth, Patrick Anderson. 
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Park Service Plans Doormat To Denali 



DenalifromnorthendofDenaliStatePark, near Hurricane. Courtesy Alaska DPOR. 


by Dave McCargo 

With the collapse of oil prices and a 
hemorrhaging state budget, the latest 
economic buzzword in Alaska is tourism. 
Tourism sounds good because of the per- 
ception that it is a clean, labor-intensive, 
and self-sustaining industry. Even environ- 
mentalists have climbed on the bandwagon. 

The scheme which has been discussed 
the most is South Denali, “South Denali” 
referring to the south side of Denali, 
formerly Mt. McKinley, National Park. 

First, a brief geography lesson. Denali 
National Park looks roughly like an equi- 
lateral triangle with one side bordering 
the George Parks Highway and the Alaska 
Railroad on the southeast. It was ex- 
panded to its present size by the 1980 
Alaska National Interest Lands Conserva- 
tion Act (ANILCA). Southeast of Denali 
NP is Denali State Park (DSP). It, in turn, 
resembles a reversed L bordered on the 
northwest side by Denali NP and on the 
southeast by the Susitna River with the 
George Parks Highway and the Chulitna 
River running roughly through its center. 
The salient topographical feature in DSP 
is Curry Ridge, which parallels the high- 
way and the Chulitna River, and provides 
the best and most easily accessible views 
of Denali. 

The South Denali idea arose in 1951 
when Dr. Bradford Washburn, who first 
mapped Mt. McKinley, proposed a lodge 
in the Tokositna area 15 miles west of what 
is now the Parks Highway. During the 
late 1960s, NPS and a few conser- 
vationists became worried that someone 
would build a hotel near Wonder Lake and 
argued that south of Denali would be a 
better place to do it. In 1969, NPS ad- 
vanced a proposal to acquire 305,000 acres 
of state selected land southwest of the 
National Park, and build an $18 million 
hotel on Curry Ridge in what is now De- 
nali State Park, a tramway up the Ruth 
Glacier, a fly-in camp at Spink Lake, and 
a headquarters complex. A 1968 US De- 
partment of Commerce tourist study and 
the 1969 NPS proposal stimulated enough 
interest that the Alaska Legislature 
created a 282,000 acre Denali State Park 
(DSP) in 1970 which it expanded to 
324,240 acres in 1976. 

The George Parks Highway between 
Palmer and Fairbanks was completed in 
1972 and visitor traffic in Denali NP 
skyrocketed. With it came willy-nilly state 
land disposals and the usual tacky growth 
outside the Park entrance. NPS continued 
to push for a resort south of Denali. Part 
of NPS’s rationale for shunting tourists 
to the south side of the National Park was 
that surveys intimate most of them are 
primarily interested in seeing the Moun- 
tain, and the views are better on the south 
side. 

With oil revenue flooding in, the state 
did not show much interest - until the 
price of oil began to tumble. In 1986, NPS 
and the Alaska Division of Parks and Out- 
door Recreation (DPOR) published the 
South Denali Concept Proposal. Then, de- 
spite a growing budget crisis, DPOR 
squeezed $100,000 out of the Legislature 
to redo the DSP Master Plan and the De- 
partment of Commerce & Economic De- 
velopment pitched in another $100,000 for 
planning with NPS. NPS, for its part, 
tapped into a Bill Mott slush fund for 
$200,000 for a regional overview study by 
DOWL Engineering, and an EIS. The 
DOWL report, in turn, will be the basis 
for the proposed revision of the DSP Mas- 
ter Plan. 

Which brings us to the present. 

The core of the DOWL Report and the 
proposed DSP Master Plan continues, of 
course, to be South Denali. In general 
terms, a private developer would build a 
destination lodge or hotel complex in or 
near DSP. Ancillary facilities might in- 
clude a tramway, access roads, 
campgrounds, trails, a youth hostel, and 
a bridge and shuttle service across the 
Chulitna River to the Eldridge Glacier in 
Denali NP. 

In questioning the concept of South De- 
nali, one must begin with NPS because 
it has been the biggest proponent of large- 
scale development over the years. 

NPS’s contention that South Denali will 
relieve pressure on the north side of De- 
nali NP is a red herring when viewed in 
its historical context. NPS has cham- 
pioned one grandiose bauble after 
another, and one must wonder if it has 


the best interests of the Park in mind or 
just wants to promote tourism. It even 
excluded the Ruth Glacier, one of the most 
spectacular sights in Denali NP, from 
Wilderness suitability in the Denali NP 
Draft General Management Plan because 
it wanted to make it accessible to tourists. 
The Ruth Glacier was put back in the 
NPS’s Final GMP and Wilderness Recom- 
mendations, but there would be 60,000 
acres in three non-Wildemess nodules at 
the terminus of the Ruth and Tokositna 
Glaciers to allow for cabins and developed 
trails. The 1986 South Denali Concept Pro- 
posal and the South Side section of the 
Denali NP GMP confirm that NPS’s image 
of South Denali has not changed much in 
20 years. 

As a practical matter, NPS has limited 
control over what happens on the north 
side, as evidenced by the growing clutter 
outside the Park’s entrance; and if NPS 
is serious about discouraging traffic into 
the Park, it would not consider building 
a $5 million visitors center and allowing 
the concessionaire to replace the Denali 
NP Hotel. NPS reasons that by participat- 
ing in South Denali it will be able to influ- 
ence what happens. 

NPS hangs its hat on the hypothesis 
that most tourists who visit Denali NP 
park want to see the Mountain, and the 
South Side is a better place to do it. What 
is to prevent South Denali from becoming 
just another stop for the tour companies, 
or worse, enabling them to increase traffic 
in the Park by marketing a better pack- 
age. The shuttle bus tour from Park head- 
quarters to Eielson/Wonder Lake is the 
highest rated tourist activity in Alaska, 
and it is hard to imagine the tour com- 
panies bypassing a proven attraction for 
a possible look at the Mountain from the 
south. A South Side stop might have the 
opposite effect of augmenting the shuttle 
bus tour into the National Park. 

NPS has taken a “doormat” approach 
to DSP - save a National Park by trashing 
a state park. True, the state parks do not 
have the statutory protections and ad- 
ministrative insularity that the National 
Parks have; but the potential is enormous 
if Alaskans do not accept the idea that a 
state park system has to be second class. 
Unfortunately, NPS is abetting the state 
in making a second class state park sys- 
tem a reality. 

The South Side project would put pres- 
sure on the south side of Denali NP itself 
by increasing access. Aircraft overflights 
will likely become a severe problem over 
which the NPS presently has no control; 
trailheads and facilities west of the 
Chulitna River will induce traffic which, 
in turn, will serve as the impetus for yet 
more development, such as another hotel 
and a tramway up one of the glaciers. 

It has yet to be demonstrated how 
tourism will benefit Alaska over the long 
run. Destination tourism is heavily sub- 
sidized, highly cyclical, and companies 
like Gray Line and Westours do most of 
their contracting elsewhere. Destination 
tourism tends to lock out the locals, which 
has been demonstrated in places like Col- 
orado and Hawaii. Alaskans constantly 
complain about being manipulated by out- 
siders; yet, the very nature of our 
economic policies, if they can be called 
that, makes us economically and politi- 
cally beholden to someone else. 

The state has a poor record in planned 
development. There are presently no area 
land-use controls, and Department of Nat- 
ural Resources has been carelessly dispos- 
ing of land along the road corridor, includ- 
ing the Indian River subdivision which 
DPOR wanted added to DSP. The state 
did not restrain development outside the 
entrance to Denali NP, such as by restrict- 
ing land sales, and zoning private and 
state lands. The Parks Highway from the 
Chulitna River north to Broad Pass is the 
last wilderness stretch of highway left, 
and South Denali may destroy it. 

South Side is being proposed in tandem 
with two other south- central resort proj- 
ects. An Austrian developer wants to 
build a $230 million resort in Eagle River 
near Anchorage. The resort would be on 
Eklutna Native lands and the ski area 
would be in the Chugach State Park. 
DPOR has rewritten the Master Plan for 
CSP just as it is doing for DSP, and is 
conducting a joint feasibility study with 
the developer. Mitsui has obtained a 55 
year lease in the Hatcher Pass Public Use 


Area, perhaps Alaska’s most popular 
winter baekcountry recreation area, for 
a big resort near Government Peak. DNR 
ignored the Master Plan it had written a 
year before and added 8000 acres to the 
2600 originally proposed for development. 
Meanwhile, Sebu is expanding Alyeska in 
Girdwood south of Anchorage, and there 
is talk of building a downhill ski area on 
Tincan Mountain in the Chugach National 
Forest. 

Many Alaska conservationists see the 
Eagle Valley and South Side proposals as 
a sign that anything goes in the state park 
system. Unfortunately, DNR and DPOR 
have considerable latitude, given the way 
the statutes are written or can be inter- 
preted. In the case of DSP, the Legisla- 
ture failed to define its purpose, so DPOR 
is using the planning process to write a 
mission statement that will accommodate 
its development goals. 

The DSP Master Plan leaves important 
questions unanswered. For example, 
should a visitors center be sited before 
or after a developer has chosen a location 
for a resort? Would a visitors center be 
a catalyst for development in itself? What 
happens if a visitors center is built at the 
north end and a developer builds on the 
south end? In view of the myriad of pos- 
sibilities, the DSP Master Plan has simply 
left the door open by carving out develop- 
ment zones at each end of the Park. 

Alaska environmentalists have been di- 
vided on South Denali. They do not want 
to be perceived as nay-sayers, so there 
has been little outright opposition to 
South Denali. The DSP Master Plan hear- 
ing record suggests the sentiment of most 
environmentalists is that controlled de- 
velopment is o.k. but outside DSP. Had 
Alaskan environmentalists said “No” long 
ago, “Denali Disneyland” may not have 
gotten this far. 

It is wishful thinking to believe South 
Denali could be contained, even if the 
state and the borough were so inclined. 
If the scheme is realized, the scenario will 
be piecemeal land disposals, strip develop- 
ment on both sides of DSP, spur roads, 
further incursions in both Denali NP and 
DSP, towns, and perhaps a city. Strip de- 
velopment will restrict wildlife movement 
and fragment the region into island 
ecosystems, including both Denali NPand 
DSP. 

Conventional wisdom is that South De- 
nali will be difficult to stop, given the 
state’s unconditional support for it. At 
best, one might argue, environmentalists 
might keep a resort out of DSP and exact 
from the state and borough a few conces- 
sions such as land-use controls, restraints 
on land disposals, designating the Parks 
Highway north of DSP a Scenic Highway, 
and perhaps a meaningful borough park 
south of DSP. Nonetheless, big ideas in 
Alaska have a habit of dying overnight, 
and there is a chance South Denali could 
fold under its own weight. 

The first piece of qualified good news 
is DNR appears to be cold- shouldering 
loan guarantees for the ski area in Eagle 
River, which infers it will take a similar 
position on South Denali; however, the 
real decision lies with the Department of 
Commerce & Economic Development, the 
Governor, and the Legislature if it ever 
gets that far. Second, after a decade of 
reckless spending, Alaska is facing a 
three-quarter billion dollar budget 


shortfall next fiscal year; and subsidies 
to developers may decline. Third, the 
United States is headed for an economic 
cataclysm and tourism will be one of the 
first casualties. Finally, it’s an open ques- 
tion yet whether or not large destination 
resorts are viable in Alaska. 

The trick is to pull the plug on govern- 
ment hand- outs, and the place to start 
is NPS, in this instance. NPS has commit- 
ted itself to coming up with $4 to 5 million 
to construct a visitor complex which it 
plans to operate with DPOR. It is unlikely 
that DPOR can find the money on its own, 
and South Denali may look significantly 
less appealing to a developer and the tour 
companies without it. NPS is playing a 
dangerous game because projects like 
South Denali are an invitation for environ- 
mentalists to begin scrutinizing its 
budget. They will not be pleased to see 
NPS planning a $5 million visitors com- 
plex when there is little or no money for 
more pressing needs such as land acquis- 
ition, law enforcement, and badly needed 
studies. 

Although NPS must prepare an En- 
vironmental Impact Statement prior to 
building a visitors complex in DSP, it will 
be water under the bridge if South Denali 
is not stopped soon. Letters should be 
addressed to Boyd Evison, Regional Di- 
rector, National Park Service, 2525 Gam- 
bell St. , Anchorage, AK 99503-2892 with 
copies to William P. Mott, Director, NPS, 
POB 37127, Washington, DC 200013-7127, 
and your Congressional representatives. 
Send copies to Representative Sidney 
Yates, Chairman, Subcommittee on In- 
terior, Appropriations Committee, US 
House of Representatives, DC 20515, and 
to Robert Byrd, Chairman, Subcommit- 
tee on Interior and Related Agencies, Ap- 
propriations Committee, US Senate, DC 
20510. Say that NPS is wasting money 
supporting a state and private venture 
which will have severe environmental im- 
pacts. 

Not long ago, one could drive up the 
George Parks Highway between Wasilla 
and Fairbanks and see almost nothing 
but unspoiled wilderness. Now, except 
for a stretch between the Chulitna River 
and Broad Pass, the creeping cancer of 
subdivisions, the Anchorage-Fairbanks 
Intertie, gas stations, shopping malls, and 
junkyards have filled in the blank spaces. It 
has been only a few years from wilderness 
to rubbish, and what remains we had better 
not take for granted. 

Dave McCargo is an Alaska environ- 
mental activist and a frequent contributor 
to our pages. 
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The Gray Wolves of the Northern Conti- 
nental Divide Ecosystem have fared fairly 
well recently. As discussed in “Return of 
the Native” (Mabon 86), wolves are even 
frequenting the US side of the NCDE. 
During the summer of 1988, no Gray 
Wolves actually denned on the US side 
of the border in the Glacier National Park 
area. However, two packs which roam 
south of the border, the Wigwam River 
pack in the Whitefish Range and the 
Magic Pack which ranges along the North 
Fork of the Flathead, both produced six 
pups each. Since these packs contain sub- 
adults that will reach breeding age this 
winter, it is hoped that a few of them will 
split off and form breeding units. There 
is reportedly also a lone female wolf by 
Libby, Montana, on the Kootenai National 
Forest. If she or any of the splinter groups 
that may develop also breed next year, the 
future of the wolf will look promising, as 
there could then be three or four breeding 
pairs near the Montana-British Columbia 
border within the next year. 

The wolf pack destroyed by the US Fish 
and Wildlife Service last year (see back 
issues) on the east side of Glacier Park 
has not recovered. One wolf, though, did 
escape death and reputedly still is roaming 
on the Indian reservation and killing cattle 
on occasion. 

-George Wuerthner 

Update on Rocky Mountain 
Front 

As reported at length in EF! Beltane 
86, Montana’s Rocky Mountain Front is 
under threat of oil and gas development. 
The Montana Congressional delegation in- 
troduced legislation in October of 1988 
that would have designated most of the 
Front as Wilderness or wilderness study. 
The bill included study status for the 
120,000 acre Badger-Two Medicine area. 
But President Reagan vetoed the bill. The 
election of Conrad Bums, who upset Sen- 
ator John Melcher, decreases the chances 
for a better Montana wilderness bill. 
Bums was elected on the premise that he 
would work against any more Wilderness 
designation in the state of Montana. 

-George Wuerthner 

Bridger-Teton Plan Threatens 
a National Treasure 

The Bridger-Teton National Forest in 
northwest Wyoming is the center of a na- 
tional conflict over oil and gas policies. 
The battle between the US Forest Service 
and the conservation community could 
have grave consequences for the entire 
Greater Yellowstone Ecosystem. 

If the final Bridger-Teton Forest Plan 
is adopted as it was recently revised, oil 
and gas development would be allowed at 
the boundary of Grand Teton National 
Park. All 1.3 million acres that could have 
been either leased or protected under the 
B-T Forest Plan have been made available 
for oil development. 

In the latest version of the Plan, 
Bridger-Teton officials countered the 
wishes of thousands of citizens who asked 
that certain sections of the Forest be off 
limits to oil development. Neglecting 
warnings from their own staff about the 
threats of oil and gas development to 
Grizzly Bears, they released critical 
Grizzly habitat to drilling. The B-T man- 
ages 17% of the Grizzly habitat in the 
Greater Yellowstone Ecosystem that is 


deemed most critical to the bear’s survival 
- the most of any Forest in the region. 

With their newest approach to oil and 
gas leasing, Bridger-Teton planners have 
put themselves in a bind. In vast areas 
of roadless “primitive” terrain, called 
Management Prescription 2A, the Forest 
will allow oil and gas development under 
the designation of NSO, or “no-surface 
occupancy.” NSO restrictions theoreti- 
cally prevent oil companies from occupy- 
ing the proposed drilling site. 

Such widespread application of NSO 
leases on the B-T has never worked in 
the past, and is sure to outrage the oil 
industry, as it already has the conserva- 
tion community. With no-surface occu- 
pancy, oil companies are forced to drill 
directionally into a site, which is costly. 
By design, NSOs could prevent develop- 
ment if the stipulations are enforced, but 
that has rarely been the case. In addition, 
these regulations apply only to the explo- 
ration phase: If the company finds oil, full 
field development, including rigs and 
pipelines, will inevitably follow. This sum- 
mer, Amoco successfully pressured the B- 
T to overturn the NSO status at an explor- 
atory well site near Sohare Creek. 

Public pressure can make a differ- 
ence. It stopped oil development in the 
Cache Creek drainage near the town of 
Jackson, and development by Phillips 
Petroleum on top of the Line Creek 
Plateau in the Beartooth Mountains. To 
exert pressure, write the supervisor of 
the Bridger-Teton National Forest, Box 
1888, Jackson, WY 83001. 

-Greater Yellowstone Coalition, POB 
1874, Bozeman, MT 59771 

No Jails for Whales! 

On September 17-18, Chicago and 
Madison Earth First!, in collaboration with 
the Midwest Whale Protection Federation 
and Trans-Species Unlimited, protested 
the oceanarium project now under con- 
struction at Chicago’s Shedd Aquarium. 
Shedd is planning to bring 3 Beluga 
Whales, 3 False Killer Whales, and 6 Pacific 
White-sided Dolphins to Chicago to dis- 
play them in a $43 million fish bowl, to 
increase tourism at Shedd. To show the 
public that we don’t like Shedd’s new slave 
program, Chicago EF! leafleted and 
dramatized the whale capture. Our perfor- 
mance attracted the attention of the 
tourists at Shedd, as well as the media. 


We were shown on two TV stations and 
interviewed on two radio programs. We 
distributed 1000 leaflets, which explained 
why holding these cetaceans in captivity 
is wrong: Beluga Whales can live to the 
age of 35 or more in the wild, but have 
an average life expectancy of 5 years in 
captivity. To stock this oceanarium, Beluga 
Whales will be captured in Canada during 
their birthing season. The False Killer 
Whales will be purchased from Japan, the 
worst violator of the International Whaling 
Commission’s 10 year moratorium on 
whale hunting. No records are kept of the 
number of whales that are injured or 
killed during the capture, transport, and 
entry into the facility. 

We are not finished harassing Shedd’s 
villainous scheme. Since captive whale 
programs are becoming more popular in 
the US, we are anxious to hear from any 
EF ! ers living near one of these monstrous 
projects. Perhaps a national day of protest 
can be organized. If you are interested, 
or would like to receive information on 
captive whales, write Chicago Earth 
First!, POB 6424, Evanston, IL 60204. 

To oppose Shedd’s project, write: 
William Braker, Director, Shedd 
Aquarium, 1200 S Lakeshore Dr, Chicago, 
IL 60605. To protest captive whale pro- 
grams in general, write: William Verity, 
Secretary of Commerce, US Dept of 
Commerce, 14th & Constitution Aves, 
NW, Washington, DC 20230. 

-Gina Litherland, Chicago EF! 

Unique Virginia Pond 
Faces Onslaught 

As reported in EF! earlier this year, 
US Forest Service plans threaten one of 
western Virginia’s most beautiful areas, 
Pond Ridge, on Mill Mountain west of 
Staunton in the George Washington Na- 
tional Forest. This 4224 acre roadless area 
has been unharmed by humans since the 
early 1930s. 

In the late 1850s, a road was built onto 
Mill Mountain for iron ore mining. There 
were 2 iron ore pit mines near the crest 
of Mill Mountain. During the Civil War, 
this low grade ore was used in munitions 
for the South. A tanbark operation and 
a small logging operation also worked in 
the area. The tanbark was shipped by 
train to the tannery in Iron Gate, VA. 
Mill Mountain Lumber Co. operated a 
steam sawmill off the road to the mines, 
near one of the area’s many streams. The 
logging, tanbark, and mining operations 
all but stopped by the time of the Great 
Depression. 

The Pond Ridge ecosystem has never 
been cut or roaded, and shows only faint 
signs of previous use. Pond Ridge features 
a unique mountain pond, 1 of only 4 such 
ridge-top ponds in Virginia. The Mill 
Mountain ’Ember Sale and the Slicky Slide 
Road construction would establish 15 
elearcut units and 6 miles of road in the 
roadless area. One of these clearcuts 
would be within 50 feet of the pond. Tem- 
porary skid trails would also be built on 
Pond Ridge. The pond serves wildlife 
throughout the area, and never goes dry. 

Devastation resulting from the timber 
sale and road construction would include 
the following: 

1. The pond area would become a probable 
candidate for “improvement” by the Vir- 
ginia Department of Game and Inland 
Fisheries, i.e., bulldozing all the grasses, 
mud, and logs out of the pond and the 
natural vegetation away from the edge. 

2. Off-road vehicles would use the new 
roads to invade the area. In one trip 
through the pond, an ATV could ruin it 
forever. 

3. Black Bear habitat would be destroyed. 



Chicago EF! protests captive whale program at Shedd Aquarium. 


At present, the area’s roadlessness pro- 
tects the bears from hunte'ss?* j .istur- 
bances during mating season. 

The Pond Ridge area has a common 
boundary, along the top of Mill Mountain, 
with the Rich Hole Wilderness Area. 
There had been no usable roads in the 
combined area since 1930, then the Fred- 
dies put 2 miles of pre-sale road into the 
area in 1987. This road should be ripped 
up and replanted and the entire 4224 acres 
should be added to the Rich Hole Wilder- 
ness. 

The Freddies plan to reevaluate the 
timber sale in 1990 and sell it in 1992. 
We need scientific help with reports to 
help us save the area. We need legal help 
to appeal if the area is put back up for 
sale. We need financial help for phone 
bills, postage, food for volunteers — 
Anyone wanting to help in any way or 
wanting to see the area, contact: 
Brenda Vest, POB 266, Millboro, VA 
24460; 703-997-9448. 

We also need letters written to protest 
the Mill Mountain Timber Sale and 
Slicky Slide Road construction. Tell 
these people that Pond Ridge should be 
added to the Rich Hole Wilderness Area: 
George Kelly, Forest Supervisor, George 
Washington NF, POB 233, Harrison- 
burg, VA 22801; Victor Gaines, Warm 
Springs District Ranger, Rt.2 Box 30, 
Hot Springs, VA 24445; Representative 
Jim Olin, US House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC 20515. 

-Brenda Vest 

Rough Mountain Also 
Threatened 

Across Mill Mountain from Pond Ridge 
in Virginia’s George Washington National 
Forest lies the Rough Mountain Wilder- 
ness Area. This Wldemess Area finally 
became official on June 7, 1988. As you 
know, some areas are protected as Wilder- 
ness Study Areas while Congress and the 
President decide if they should be desig- 
nated Wldemess. Rough Mountain, how- 
ever, has never been protected at all. 

This area is being damaged by ORVs, 
firewood cutters, bulldozers, etc. The 
FYeddies will do nothing to stop these 
abuses until a final map is put out in 1989. 
Originally, we were informed that the rail- 
road property line would be the boundary 
on the Padd’s Creek side of the Wilder- 
ness. Now we hear that the roads cut into 
the area by wood cutters will be excluded 
from the Wilderness Area. 

This Wilderness may shrink from its 
original 9300 acres to 7000 or less, because 
of illegal roads, before the Forest Service 
finishes the “official” boundary map. The 
Freddies seem to be using the Rough 
Mountain Wilderness Area as an example 
of how to abuse an Eastern Wilderness. 
To help us stop these abuses, contact: 
Brenda Vest, POB 266, Millboro, VA 
24460; 703-997-9448. 

-Brenda Vest 
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BuRec Killing Birds to Save 
Fish in Nevada 

Claiming a mandate from the 
Endangered Species Act, the Bureau of 
Reclamation has formed a plan that would 
dry up the Stillwater National Wldlife Re- 
fuge, a critical wetland in Nevada, in order 
to preserve an Endangered fish in nearby 
Pyramid Lake. 

Western Nevada already holds the dis- 
tinction of having two Refuges, Win- 
nemucca Lake NWR and Fallon NWR, 
abandoned for lack of the water that had 
made them important for wildlife. Water 
developments in the region, part of the 
first BuRec project in the nation, have 
diverted most of the free-flowing water 
that once fed these former wetlands. The 
water that does reach them now has a 
salinity exceeding seawater, and is laced 
with heavy metals and agricultural 
poisons. 

The Stillwater NWR is one of the last 
remaining marsh areas in the region, and 
is therefore critical to wildlife. In some 
years its marshes feed as many as 30,000 
White Pelicans, along with 12,000 Tundra 
Swans and 250,000 other migrant water- 
fowl following the Pacific Flyway. An in- 
continued on page 12 
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A stump appeared one evening outside the Federal Building in San Francisco . 


Tribal Lore... 

Continued from page 11 

temational panel has classified it as a 
“hemispheric reserve,” critical to the 
Western Hemisphere Shorebird Reserve 
Network. 

These wetlands have shrunk to 15% of 
their original size, and that shrinkage was 
the reason for creating the 24,000 acre 
Stillwater NWR in 1948. However, no 
water rights were appropriated for the 
Refuge, and the lack thereof may mean 
the end for this oasis. 

The threat comes from BuRee’s response 
to the Endangered Species Act. The nearby 
Pyramid Lake contains an endemic fish, 
the Cui-ui (pronounced kwee-wee), which 
spawns only in streams. Historically, they 
spawned mostly in the Truckee River which 
feeds the lake. Due to agricultural diver- 
sions, though, the Truckee rarely carries 
enough water to cover the delta where it 
enters the lake. Thus the delta has become 
a barrier that blocks the fish from entering 
their natural spawning waters. 

The Cui-ui was listed as Endangered 
in 1967, requiring BuRec to help protect 
it. Their solution was a plan to increase 
the Truckee’s flow by some 47,000 acre- 
feet of water each year, using water that 
has been diverted to flow down the Carson 
River. 

It so happens, though, that almost all 
the water for the Stillwater NWR comes 
from the Carson River, by way of irrigated 
farmland serviced by BuRec. The planned 
reduction in water sent down the Carson 
would shrink the Stillwater’s remaining 
wetlands by more than 80%, drying up 
4000-5000 acres of marsh and poisoning 
the remainder with concentrated salts 
and chemicals. 

Conservation groups have organized 
the Lahontan Valley Wetlands Coalition 
to prevent this tragedy. Their efforts have 
focused on purchasing water rights for the 
Refuge from upstream agricultural users. 
They are seeking both private and federal 
funds to secure the future of the Stillwater 
NWR without further jeopardizing the 
Cui-ui. Late in the 100th Congress, legis- 
lators did vote to allocate funds for purchase 
of some of the water rights that are needed 
to restore water flow into the Stillwater 
NWR. This may alleviate the crisis some- 
what. 

For more information, contact the 
Coalition at: POB 50706, Reno, NV 89513. 

Incinerator Protesters 
Acquitted 

After a seven-day jury trial, 19 Detroit 
protesters were acquitted of disorderly 
conduct charges stemming from a demon- 
stration at the construction site for a 
trash-to-energy incinerator. The group, 
claiming that incinerator gases pose 
health and environmental threats, blocked 
the entrance to the site on May 16. 

Jurors were apparently swayed by a 
defense of necessity, the argument that 
incinerator-related threats placed them 
“under duress” which justified their 
actions. 

Immediately after the decision, the 
demonstrators returned to the construction 
site and picketed for about an hour. 

Wyoming Fence Blocks 
Antelope and the Law 

Despite the efforts of environmental 
groups, two court rulings and hundreds 
of dead Pronghorn, a 28-mile-long fence 
still cuts through the grasslands of south- 
ern Wyoming, in the Red Rim region near 
Cheyenne. 

It came to public attention in 1983, when 
herds of Pronghorn “antelope” (not a true 
antelope), fleeing a series of blizzards, 
stacked up against the barbed-wire fence 
where they starved and froze. The fence, 
enclosing more than 20,000 acres of private, 
state, and federal land, prevented the 
Pronghorn from escaping the storms and 
reaching their natural feeding grounds. 
At least 700 died that winter. 

Environmentalists nationwide were 
outraged, and people came from as far 
away as New York to cut the fence, con- 
structed in 1978. The Wyoming Wildlife 
Federation pressed suit against the Daley 
Ranch, where the fence lies, and its 
owner, Taylor Lawrence. They contended 
the fence violates an 1855 law against 
blocking access to federal lands. The fence 
also does not have a smooth bottom wire 
(to allow wildlife to slip beneath it), as 
required of private fences beside federal 
lands. A Federal District Court and a US 
Court of Appeals both ruled against the 
rancher. He has since appealed to the 
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Supreme Court. 

Both sides agree that federal fence reg- 
ulations have not been enforced. Both are 
seeking the precedent this case will estab- 
lish, regarding whether the regulations 
should be enforced. 

In the meantime, only mild winters have 
prevented the recurrence of 1983’s disaster. 
Another hard winter could bring more 
deaths on the altar of welfare ranching. 
{The New York Times ) 

Stumps Snort! Plants Stump 

On October 13, a 300 pound stump was 
cemented in front of Forest Service head- 
quarters in San Francisco, blocking the 
main entrance. The genteel and chivalric 
group Stumps Suck! took responsibility for 
the action. Speaking on promise of confiden- 
tiality, Roger (a pseudonym) gave details: 
“This stump was planted out of our frustra- 
tion with eco-theatre and non-violent direct 
action.” Roger admitted that though 
Stumps Suck! is used to taking direct action 
with Earth First! scooping the credit, SS! 
must put themselves in the media to gain 
credibility. “We’re not used to being media 
sluts, but we have to make a show of force 
to shut down the Freddies. We hold them 
fully responsible for the greenhouse effect 
due to deforestation.” Roger said his group 
used a special quick setting cement to 
insure concrete hardness before building 
maintenance personnel could remove the 
stump. Freddie bureaufats were delayed in 
giving orders to their chainsaw-wielding 
minions in the woods when they discovered 
the side entrance doors glued closed. 

Oregon Counties Get Rich 
Off Deforestation 

Because of a deal made over 70 years 
ago, 18 Oregon counties receive big sums 
of money each year based on timber sales 
from federal land. 

Counties with former Oregon & California 
Railroad Co. land, which reverted to the 
government in 1916, received a total of 
$108.9 million during the last fiscal year. 
The money comes from timber sales on 
former O&C land, and constitutes up to 
half the annual income for some counties. 
( Medford Mail Tribune Extra ) 

Nova Scotia Spray Protesters 
Plead Guilty 

Three Nova Scotia women pled guilty 
to charges of assault and property damage, 
based on incidents during a protest of herbi- 
cide spraying on a forest near Tatamagouch e . 
The incidents occurred as local police broke 
up a 36-day, round the clock blockade of 
the proposed spray site. 

The women, Judy Davis, June Daley, 
and Bernadette MacDonald, claimed in 
court their right to defend the forest and 
themselves from herbicide spraying and 
other environmental abuses. They were 
arrested while trying to make citizens’ 
arrests of forestry workers who were illeg- 
ally spraying the herbicide Roundup in a 
high wind. They and other participants of 
the blockade have expressed their willing- 
ness to escalate the fight against environ- 
mental abuse. {The Weekly Record, Truro, 
Nova Scotia) 

The protesters based much of their con- 
cern on a recently released study of the 
effects of Roundup and related herbicides. 
Entitled “Ecological and Public Health 
Implications Associated with the Use of 
Olyphosate Herbicides,” the report was 
published by a public health consultant, 
David H. Monroe (6534 23rd NE, Seattle, 
WA 98115; (206)522-6046). 


Duke Power Invades 
Western NC 

In a previous issue of the Journal, we 
reported on the threat to the largely un- 
spoiled Jocassee watershed in western 
North Carolina and South Carolina 
posed by a proposed Duke Power Co. 
transmission line. The following is an up- 
date on that threat, reprinted from the 
fall issue of Katuah Journal (POB 638, 
Leicester, NC 28718). 

The controversy over the erection of a 
high power transmission line in Transyl- 
vania and Jackson Counties is mounting. 
Duke Power Co. of Charlotte, NC has 
gained the approval of the NC Public 
Utilities Commission (PUC) for its pur- 
chase of Nantahala Power and Light Com- 
pany (NP&L) in western North Carolina. 
The company now has right-of-way access 
to sell its nuclear-generated power to 
Alcoa and TVA customers in Tennessee. 
The PUC ignored a last ditch effort by 
local mountain people to form an energy 
co-op as an alternative to Duke’s purchase 
of NP&L. To transport this power, Duke 
has proposed clearcutting a swath of 
forest about 1300 feet wide by 30 miles 
long. The line would stretch from Lake 
Jocassee in South Carolina to a substation 
in the town of Tuckasegee in Jackson 
County, NC. 

Residents of the Lake Toxaway area are 
greatly upset that their view of Toxaway 
Mountain will be spoiled - to the extent 
that they hired top lawyers and enjoined 
Duke from any further construction until 
they revealed plans for an alternative 
route. Tom Sweatt of the Lake Toxaway 
Property Owners Association points out 
that “there are a lot of people who have 
spent a lot of money to build homes where 
they can have a good view of Toxaway 
Mountain.” In addition, Sweatt argues 
that Duke’s proposed route would en- 
danger rare and threatened plant com- 
munities and encroach on pristine trout 
waters in Jackson County. 

Unfortunately, an alternative route for 
the powerline proposed by the homeowners 
and other concerned groups trespasses 
through more of Nantahala National Forest 
than Duke’s proposed route and will pass 
close to the homes of residents of the 
Owens Gap area. Certainly the alternative 
would reduce the visual impact of the line 
on the Lake Toxaway homeowners, but 
the line would impact other residents and 
fragment an eminently important habitat 
area in the Nantahala National Forest. 


Los Angeles EF! Update 

Los Angeles Earth First! held a protest 
during World Rainforest Week in October 
aimed especially at the Japanese and 
Malaysian consulates - Japan being the 
largest importer of tropical hardwoods 
from Southeast Asia, and Malaysia being 
the largest hardwood exporter in South- 
east Asia. Sixty protesters gathered with 
masks, a giant whale balloon, banners, 
leaflets, and loud voices. We held a press 
conference in front of a bank building 
housing Japanese consulate offices in Lit- 
tle Tokyo (L.A.’s Japanese business sec- 
tion), drawing two Japanese cable TV sta- 
tions and L.A. press. After leaving a 
mason jar containing a monkeywrench 
and broken saw blade pieces at the consu- 
late, we marched to Japanese External 
Trade Organization (JETRO) offices in 
the Citicorp Building. On the way a few 
EF!ers detoured to deliver another gift 
of jar, monkeywrench, and broken saw 
blades at the Malaysian consulate. One 
EF!er was arrested and released shortly 
afterwards for aggressively leafleting the 
Malaysian tourism offices. We ended the 
day in a circle, throwing a Japanese haiku 
back at JETRO - a pine seedling chant. 

L.A.EF! is involved in a diversity of 
regional issues as well. In particular, we 
have continued to fight against trash and 
toxic incineration in the bad-air capitol of 
the Southwest. Even when we add only 
a few people to press conferences, hear- 
ings or protests on toxics, we make a dif- 
ference. 

We joined citizens here opposing a mil- 
itary contracting company’s plans to test 
a new breed of toxic waste incinerator in 
Van Nuys, inside L.A. With the assistance 
of the Department of Health Services 
(DEATH) and the EPA’s go-ahead, the 
Marquardt company, reputed to have 
burned Agent Orange locally, attempted 
to schedule a test run. The citizens won, 
but now everybody may lose if they pro- 
ceed with plans to test in the desert in- 
stead. Meanwhile, a projected commer- 
cial toxic waste incinerator, which many 
EF!ers and others here have fought, is 
now under construction in the city of Ver- 
non, L.A. area. Authorities broke their 
commitment to do an environmental im- 
pact document. 

Recent months also heard howls for the 
wolf in L.A. About 15 protesters gathered 
again in front of the Ambassador Hotel 
in L.A.’s trendy Wilshire district, and sev- 
eral went inside to the offices of Tourism 
British Columbia with banner and leaflets 
to protest the BC government sponsored 
lobocide scheduled for this winter. 

-Peter J. Bralver, Los Angeles EF! 

Shuksan EF! Protests Rain- 
forest Destruction 

October 13 was a typical rainy day in 
Bellingham, but this did not dampen our 
spirits as we climbed the ladders to Geo- 
rgia Pacific’s roof. In less than two mi- 
nutes Mitch, Mike, and I were unfurling 
our banners: GP DESTROYS RAIN- 
FORESTS and GP: ECORAPERS. Our 
12 cohorts, who were protesting at the 
front gate of GP, came up the street to 
celebrate our success. 

My only disappointment was how 
quickly GP had a security guard on the 
roof to cut down our banners. We should 
have slowed him down by blocking the lad- 
der with one of our bodies. The security 
guard asked us to leave and meet “the 
man” downstairs. We politely refused, 
stating we enjoyed the rain and figured 
we had better bargaining power on the 
roof. He was not pleased. We then gave 
him background on GP’s role in rainforest 
destruction. The man in blue finally ar- 



Shuksan EF! protests Georgia-Pacific rainforest destruction. 





rived. He offered to not arrest us if we 
would come down and give our names. 
We took his offer, reserving our right to 
return if GP didn’t close its operations in 
Brazil by" October Hi, 1988. 

""OEfoBer SUwasthe International Day 
of Protest for the Penan Tribe in Malaysia. 
Nine of us from Bellingham drove up to 
British Columbia. We joined a dozen Cana- 
dian protesters at the Malaysian Consu- 
late in downtown Vancouver. We marched 
into the Consulate office demanding to 
see the person in charge. The Canadian 
Secretary was oblivious to the issue of 
the Penan. We voiced our concerns for the 
Penan and resumed our protest outside. 

-Tony Van Gessel, Shuksan Earth First! 


Jarbidge Alert! 

The Bureau of Land Management (BLM) 
has proposed to amend the Jarbidge 
Resource Management Plan (RMP) which 
guides management of the 1. 7 million acre 
Jarbidge Resource Area (RA) [in the 
Owyhee Country of southwest Idaho; see 
EF! back issues listing for articles on 
Owyhee]. This landscape of vast plains 
and awesome canyons is to be further de- 
graded by new cattle fences and pipelines. 

The BLM contends that the RMP must 
be amended to allow increases in livestock 
developments in order to achieve the live- 
stock allocations established in the RMP. 
These drastic livestock measures include 
doubling livestock fencing to 306 miles, 


October SI rainforest protest at Malaysian Embassy, Washington, DC. 


Protesters Converge on 
Malaysian Embassy 

On October 31, TERRA International, 
Survival International, and Friends of the 
Earth demonstrated in front of the Malay- 
sian Embassy in Washington, DC, to sup- 
port the Penan in their fight to save the 
rainforest they have inhabited as hunter- 
gatherers for generations. Though less 
conspicuous than usual. Earth First !ers 
added their support. The 50 demonstra- 
tors put on quite a show, about half of 
them donning rainforest creature cos- 
tumes. 

Randy Hayes of the Rainforest Action 
Network, quoting from a Malaysian gov- 
ernment press release, told the demon- 
strators that since the state claims it is 
only felling trees on state forests ear- 
marked for rural and agriculture develop- 
ment. the Penan lands must be thus ear- 
marked. It seems that the government 
strategy is to assimilate the indigenous 
peoples into the mainstream - the same 
problem the Crow Indians in Montana 
have fought for a hundred years. Mean- 
while, the destruction of the Penan’s 
homeland continues and the Malaysian 
government sends out special envoys to 
persuade foreign buyers otherwise. 

Despite increased pressure by the 
state, i.e., 2-year prison terms and heavy 
fines for anyone blocking logging opera- 
tions, the Penan, in their fight to save 
their culture, remain undaunted. On Oc- 
tober 28, they set up 3 more road blocks. 

Further good news is that Representa- 
tive John Porter (R-IL) introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 396 urging the 
Malaysian federal government and the 
Sarawak state government to halt destruc- 
tive iogging practices in native peoples’ 
territories and recognize the rights of na- 
tive peoples to the ownership of their 
land. It also calls on the US government 
to condemn imports of tropical timber 
which are not from sustainable sources. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 1. Write His Ex- 
cellency Albert S. Thlalla, Ambassador, 
Embassy of Malaysia, 2401 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave, NW, Washington, DC 
20008, and express your concern for the 
remaining Sarawak rainforests, the old- 
est and most prolific on Earth, and their 
indigenous peoples. Request that all 
charges against the tribespeople ar- 
rested last year for blockading commer- 
cial logging on their lands be dropped. 
Also request a repeal of the recent law 
regarding arresting and imprisoning 
obstructing indigenous peoples trying 
to protect their livelihood. 2. Write Rep- 
resentative Porter (US House of Repre- 
sentatives, DC 20515) in support of his 
resolution. 3. Write your representatives 
and encourage them to support H. Res. 
396. 4. Find the nearest outlet for trop- 
ical hardwoods and be creative. 

-Carcajou 


tripling livestock watering pipelines to 
444 miles, and quadrupling livestock 
water developments. 

As a bone for the conservationists, the 
BLM proposes to protect Salmon Falls 
Creek as an Area of Critical Environmental 
Concern (ACEC). Presently, Salmon Falls 
Creek is designated an Outstanding Natural 
Area with a 500-foot buffer along 30 miles of 
the eastern rim. The BLM proposes to drop 
the 500-foot buffer, throwing over 2000 
acres back to the cows. At risk are nearly 

30.000 acres of wildlands on the plateau 
surrounding Salmon Falls Creek. These 
wildlands are included in the Committee 
for Idaho’s High Desert’s comprehensive 
wilderness proposal for Idaho. 

Please immediately write the Boise 
District BLM, 3948 Development Rd, 
Boise, ID 83705. Include these points: 1) 
There was not adequate public notice of 
the proposed amendment. 2) The amend- 
ment is not site specific and the public 
has no idea where these livestock develop- 
ments will be built. 3) Livestock should 
not be allocated the 47% increase in for- 
age proposed in the amendment. (Wildlife 
would continue to receive only 5% of the 
vegetation allocated to livestock.) Wild- 
life forage allocations need to be sig- 
nificantly increased. 4) The Salmon 
Falls Creek ACEC should include a 
minimum 1/4 mile setback from the rim 
for Bighorn Sheep. Bighorn Sheep can 
be reintroduced to this area if their 
forage is protected from livestock. 

-Committee For Idaho’s High Desert, 
POB 2863, Boise, ID 83701. 

Biologist’s Plan Would Save 
Southern Oregon Old Growth 

From Klamath Falls in the south, 
highway 97 skirts the eastern shore of 
Klamath Lake for more than 20 miles until 
route 62 splits off to the northwest toward 
Crater Lake. The traveler on these roads 
through southern Oregon’s Klamath Lake 
Basin wall invariably pull over at the vie- 
wpoints to marvel at the breathtaking 
panorama: Looking westward, Klamath 
and Agency Lakes disappear into a back- 
drop of heavily timbered mountains rising 
more than 5000 feet from the basin floor 
to the tip of snow covered Mt. Mcloughlin 
and surrounding wild peaks of the 
southern Cascades. 

The spectacle explains the dispropor- 
tionate number of cafes along highway 97. 
But beyond the visual niceties, those w 7 ho 
explore these mountains will discover 
other equally impressive wonders. 

The region incorporates two Wilderness 
Areas, the 36 square mile (over 20,000 
acre) Mountain Lakes Area, and the 

116.000 acre Sky Lakes Area. Protection 
was extended to Mountain Lakes in 1930, 
making it one of the three oldest protected 
areas in the Pacific Northwest. 

Geologically, -the area was shaped by 


forces similar to - but much more ancient 
than - those responsible for nearby Crater 
Lake. The several peaks comprising the 
Mountain Lakes Wilderness are the re- 
mains of an ancient caldera formed several 
million years ago in the titanic collapse 
of a volcano that once covered 85 square 
miles and reached at least 12,000 feet in 
elevation. 

Whereas Mt. Mazama’s much more re- 
cent collapse created what is now the 
deepest freshwater lake in the nation 
(Crater Lake), its ancestor was reworked 
through repeated glaciations, during 
which great rivers of ice breached its rim. 
Today’s end result is a ring of small tarns 
and 8000 foot peaks. The region begs the 
question: wall future ice ages eventually 
carve up Crater Lake, as well? And what 
of Mt. Shasta to the south? Is it still form- 
ing, or facing a similar decline? 

Sky Lakes Wilderness straddles the 
southern Cascades for 27 miles from Cra- 
ter Lake National Park in the north to 
Mt. Mcloughlin and the popular Lake of 
the Woods resort in the south. During 
summer, this area is mosquito heaven, 
which probably explains its relatively 
light use by backpackers during the warm 
months. After the first freeze of autumn, 
however, the area’s many lakes and old 
growth forests become easily accessible. 

The Mountain Lakes Wilderness and 
the eastern portion of the Sky Lakes 
Wilderness comprise roughly a third of 
the Klamath Ranger District (188.700 
acres) of the Winema National Forest. Be- 
cause of the relatively large percentage 
of Wilderness in this district, and because 
wilderness boundaries were set long ago 
- even before receiving official designa- 
tion - chances for significant Wilderness 
additions are slim. Nevertheless, the fight 
to save the district’s remaining old growth 
continues. 

The Klamath District ranger is under 
heavy pressure to increase timber quotas. 
It is an oft-repeated story: quotas have 
been set by Washington bureaucrats in- 
stead of by local foresters. As a result, 
much or all of the district’s remaining old 
growth will be logged in the next few 7 
years. In the coming weeks, the Wnema 
NF supervisor and land use planner will 
determine the pattern of use/abuse for the 
next 10-15 years. 

The prospects are not entirely bleak, 
however. Rick Hardy, a Klamath District 
wildlife biologist, is currently finishing a 
study of eagle and Spotted Owl habitat. 
Soon Rick and other staff persons will sub- 
mit the results of years of field work and 
propose that 9000 acres of prime Spotted 
Owl habitat - above and beyond that al- 
ready designated as Wldemess - be 
permanently withdrawn from logging con- 
sideration. (By the time this article ap- 
pears, Rick’s proposals will probably have 
been made.) These lands, almost entirely 
old growth timber, are located along the 
eastern margin of the Sky Lakes Area, 
and along the southern and western bor- 
der of Mountain Lakes. Rick will also pro- 
pose that 10,000 additional acres of eagle 
habitat be extended limited protection. 

Preservation of these areas would help 


buffer both the Mountain Lakes and Sky 
Lakes Wldemess Areas. In particular, 
protection would be extended at several 
key trailheads. Most importantly, how- 
ever, adoption of Rick’s proposals would 
withdraw from logging a 1200 acre old 
growth stand along Seven Mile Creek that 
is unlike any other grove along the eastern 
margin of the southern Cascades. The 
hush of the forest, its size and depth, are 
reminiscent of timber near the coast. 

Unfortunately, the two roadless areas 
straddling Varney Creek (North Bound- 
ary Roadless Area and Odessa Roadless 
Area) on the north boundary of Mountain 
Lakes Wldemess are in imminent danger 
of logging. 

Even though Rick Hardy’s proposals do 
not go far enough, they still deserve Earth 
First! support as a step in the right direc- 
* tion. Forest Service personnel in this dis- 
trict are of high qualit y. However, because 
of increasing demands on diminishing re- 
sources, and quotas being set in 
Washington, even widespread support for 
protection within FS ranks cannot guaran- 
tee preservation for owl and eagle habitat. 

In the Klamath Ranger District, as else- 
where. protection will ultimately depend 
on whether the public demands it. Letters 
from conservationists could make the dif- 
ference in the upcoming planning ses- 
sions, in w’hich the logging industry is cer- 
tain to be heavily represented. 

Letters should urge acceptance of all 
recommendations made by Rick Hardy, 
and should demand that roadless areas 
adjoining wilderness (i.e., along Varney 
Creek I be protected permanently. Send 
ASAP to Forest Supervisor Lee Coonce 
and Land Use Planner Jay Christensen, 
Winema NF, POB 1390, Klamath Falls, 
OR 97601 (503-883-6714). 

-Mark Gaffney 

Decision on Hawaiian Off- 
shore Mining Due 

As reported recently in EF!, the final 
environmental impact statement on sel- 
ling leases to mine cobalt from underwa- 
ter seamountains surrounding the 
Hawaiian Archipelago and Johnston Is- 
land is scheduled for November 1988. The 
Department of Interior is expected to ap- 
prove lease sales. 

The seamounts create currents that cir- 
culate nutrients which feed phytop- 
lankton communities; thereby providing 
food for young fish w 7 hose parents spawn 
upcurrent so their eggs and young drift 
into these communities. Rare, endemic 
corals live on the mountains. Long living 
and slow growing (50 years to sexual 
maturity), these corals can only live in 
sediment free water. Whales, porpoises 
and sea turtles often swim around the sea- 
mounts. 

If the mining leases are sold, bottom 
crawling machines will rip up the crust, 
which wall be pumped to ships w'here it 
wall be separated and the refuse (including 
chemicals added to aid processing and 
heavy metals not commercially feasible to 
recover) dumped overboard at the rate of 
one ton every ten seconds per ship. Whole 

continued on page U 
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The “Miracle of the Forest” on the Colville National Forest. Note the new and improved 
“shelter wood" or “seed tree” approach on some plots. 


fribal Lore . . . 

Continued from page 13 

ecosystems could be disrupted as the sandy 
bottom is changed to silt bottom. Some 
of the sediment could remain suspended 
for 49 years. Currents could carry it to 
island shores, including areas designated 
as Critical Habitat for the Endangered 
Monk Seal. 

Governor John Waihee opposed the 
lease plan prior to election but now 
supports it. Write him at State Capitol, 
Honolulu, HI 96813 and request that the 
State of Hawaii withdraw its support 
based on the effect the mining will have 
on ocean ecosystems. Send a copy to 
the Secretary of Interior, C St, 
Washington, DC 20240. 

-Pamela Quayle 

EF! vs MBNFSADCMP/EIS 

Due to work on voluminous appeals of 
the Inyo National Forest Plan and other 
Forest Circus scams, the Earth First! 
Alternative for the Mono Basin National 
Forest Scenic Area Draft Comprehensive 
Management Plan/Environmental Impact 
Statement (MBNFSADCMP/EIS - now 
that’s a bad soup!) has not yet been com- 
pleted (see article last issue). It promises 
to be visionary though, with emphasis 
on restoration of the Mono Basin to pre- 
diversion and pre-grazing conditions. The 
ultimate goal is designation of the 
MBNFSA as a Wilderness contiguous 
with Yosemite National Park, the Hoover 
Wilderness and Forest Service Roadless 
Areas to the west, and with BLM and FS 
Wilderness Study and Roadless Areas to 
the east. The biological integrity of not just 


one isolated ecosystem but of adjoining 
ecosystems (Sierra Nevada, Eastern Sierra 
Nevada, Mono Basin, Great Basin) would 
thereby be preserved. 

Letters are needed! Please write in sup- 
port of the EF! Alternative, by January 
19, to: Dennis Martin, Inyo NF, 873 N 
Main St, Bishop, CA 93514. For a copy 
of the EF! Alternative, write to Eastern 
Sierra EF! (address in Directory). 

Dismantle the diversion damns! Let the 
waters flow! 

-Sally Miller, Eastern Sierra EF! 


Miracle of the Forest Service 

The Forest Service has begun a 
widespread public relations campaign to 
convince the public that cleareuts are 
harmless and wilderness is illusory. The 
following is from a (paper) Safeway shop- 
ping bag: 

When you walk into a National Forest, 
you really believe you’re the first person 
who’s ever been here. Funny thing is, 
you’re not. 

These forests have been used for ewer 
one hundred years. From this timber 



Imperiled 
Wildlife 
in France 


Ed. note: The following is excerpted 
from the chapter “Protected Areas and 
their Wildlife,” in The Ecologist’s Guide 
to France, by Mary Davis. This guide, 
published in 1988 by alternative publisher 
R. & E. Miles, is extremely valuable for 
those traveling in France, as well as for 
those who simply wish to know about the 
natural areas and environmental institu- 
tions in a European country. 

Wildlife Preservation 

Despite the efforts of French environ- 
mentalists to protect wildlife habitat, 
many species are threatened with extinc- 
tion. Visitors to France are often sur- 
prised at how few birds and animals they 
see in French fields and woods. 

Land that was once wilderness has 
undergone drastic changes. In the first 
century AD, 45 million hectares were 
covered with forests. In the tenth century 
33 million hectares of forest remained; by 
the end of the eighteenth century, 9 mil- 
lion hectares; at the close of the nineteenth 
century, 8 million. As trees were felled, 
wetlands were drained. There were once 
14 million hectares of marsh in France. 
Now there are 13 million, only 350,000 of 
which are in their natural state. The loss 
of habitat has been accompanied by a loss 
of animals and plants, in numbers of both 
species and individuals. 

The forest began to grow back after the 
Industrial Revolution, as small farmers 
abandoned marginal farmland. This trend 
is continuing. France now has 14 million 
hectares of forest, as woodlands have re- 
gained since 1910 one-third of the area 
they now occupy. The expansion of the 
forests has brought about an increase in 
certain types of wildlife in some areas 
(deer, in Alsace, for example), but the 
gain overall is not what could be hoped. 
Abandoned lands recover only slowly. Most 
importantly, intense hunting occurs in 
most of France today, much as in the past. 

French laws and regulations encourage 
the slaughter of fauna. The government 
signed the international Directive of 
Brussels of April 1979 for the protection 
of wild birds and their habitat (79/409/ 
CEE), but has not embodied the directive 
in its laws and regulations. The directive 
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was negotiated because the majority of 
the 650 species of birds that can be seen 
in Europe are migratory. Now birds pro- 
tected in other European countries are 
killed as they cross France. The govern- 
ment still allows the hunting of not-to-be- 
hunted species such as killdeer, tumstones, 
and marsh sandpipers; the hunting of 
water birds during the migratory season; 
and the capture of small migratory birds 
with nets and birdlime. In 1987 the Ministry 
of the Environment increased France’s 
infringements by authorizing, among 
other things, the hunting of two species, 
the dunlin and Brent goose, that had 
been totally protected by France’s own 
regulations. 

According to information furnished by 
the World Wildlife Fund - France (WWF- 
F), sixteen species of nesting birds, one 
species of reptile, and eleven mammals 
have become extinct in France. The mam- 
mals are the wild horse, aurochs, Euro- 
pean bison, ibex of the Pyrenees, Corsi- 
can deer, wolf, monk seal, sea-calf seal, 
North African hedgehog, pipistrelle of 
Savi, Corsican pika. There is doubt about 
one of these species, the wolf. In Le Re- 
tour des Seigneurs de Nos Forets 
d’Europe (Paris: Sang de la Terre, 1987) 
Christian Kempf reports that there are a 
few wolves in the Massif Central. 

WFF-F lists the following species as 
the most endangered animals in France 
at present: 

BATS: One-third of the 90 species of 
mammals in France are bats, and almost 
one-third of the bat species are 
threatened with extinction due to pes- 
ticide use and habitat loss. 

BONNELLI’S EAGLE: Twenty years 
ago there were 670 couples in France, in 
departments along the Mediterranean; 
now there are only 27. One problem is 
scarcity of food, because hunters have 
slaughtered the small animals the eagles 
eat. 

BROWN BEAR: Brown Bears disap- 
peared from the Alps in 1937. There were 
300 in the Pyrenees in 1930; now there 
are about 15. Environmentalists say that 
the Ministry of the Environment’s plan 
to save the bears must be drastically and 
quickly revised. 

CORSICAN DEER: The species is en- 
demic to Corsica and Sardinia. It became 
extinct in Corsica (a department of 
France) in 1962 due to loss of its habitat 
to agriculture and illegal hunting; but 200 
survive in Sardinia. The deer has just 
been reintroduced to Corsica from 
Sardinia. 

GRAY SEAL: Today young gray seals 
from colonies in the United Kingdom oc- 
casionally run aground on the Atlantic 
Coast. Studies are underway to determine 


whether and how to reestablish colonies 
in France. 

LYNX: In 1980 a few lynx remained in 
the Pyrenees and the Alps. Since 1983 
naturalists have been trying to reestablish 
the lynx in the Vosges, by releasing a few 
animals from Czechoslovakia. 

RIVER OTTER: The otter was once 
abundant throughout France, but the ani- 
mal became the victim of trappers. Now 
the only viable populations are in the west 
and in the center of France, where be- 
tween 250 and 1000 individuals remain. 

STURGEON: The sturgeon is now 
found only in the rivers Adour, Garonne, 
and Dordogne. Numbers have been re- 
duced by the capture of immature fish, 
the killing of females bearing eggs (for 
caviar), and the destruction of spawning 
grounds. 

WHITE STORK: The major population 
in France is in Alsace-9 couples in 1974 
as opposed to 173 in 1948. WFF-F believes 
that the dramatic decline is due to hunting 
outside France, and is working to protect 
white storks in Mali where they winter. 

HERMANN’S TORTOISE: In France 
this tortoise appears to have become ex- 
tinct in the Pyrenees and to exist only in 
Corsica and in the southeastern massifs 
of Maures and Esterel (Var). 

Among the mammals, the mink, Euro- 
pean wild eat, and four less well known 
species have had their numbers severely 
reduced. Specialists consider that 19 
other species of mammals are in latent 
danger; 30 species of mammals have shown 
a decline but the extent of the reduction 
is not known. 

Other types of fauna and also flora are 
in difficulty. According to Vadrot, France 
has 4,762 species of plants of which 300 
are trees or bushes. Since the beginning 
of this century, 40 plant species, including 
9 endemic species, have become extinct. 
Another 61 species, of which 15 are en- 


Seal Plague Not Distemper 

British scientists have found that 
canine distemper is not the disease killing 
seals in the North Sea (as reported in 
Samhain ’88). Tests at the Institute for 
Animal Disease Research show that the 
disease is another member of the morbilli- 
virus group, which includes (besides dis- 
temper) human measles, rinderpest, and 
goat plague viruses. The virus killing 
seals is most similar to those that cause 
rinderpest and goat plague, and has been 
rechristened “seal plague.” 

About two thousand seals along the 
British shores are reported dead from the 
disease, so far. Over 11,000 seals have died 
so far around the North Sea. Scientists 
have shown that ocean dumping of PCBs 
and other industrial toxins has weakened 
the immune systems of the seals, thus 
making them more susceptible to fatal 
infection. 

Delegates at a recent conference on the 
seal plague expressed confidence that 


stand, settlers used wood to build their 
homes, and cut ties for the railroad. Hard 
to believe, isn’t it. But that’s the Miracle 
of the Forest. With careful management 
these forests have renewed themselves, 
year after year. That’s why we call them, 
“Forever Forests.” 

Get involved with the new “Forests For 
Us” program and tell people all about 
the Miracle of the Forest. 

If you want to get involved, send your 
name and address to: Forests For Us, 
POB 2000, Washington, DC 20013. 


Forest Service Reform Guide 
Available 

A new Citizens’ Guide to Reforming 
the Forest Service identifies over thirty 
different possible reforms of the National 
Forest System, including budgetary, pre- 
scriptive, planning, and release reforms. 
Published by Cascade Holistic Economic 
Consultants, the 40-page booklet sum- 
marizes CHEC’s proposals (presented at 
length in Randall O’Toole’s 250-page book, 
Reforming the Forest Service), but also 
discusses proposals by the American 
Forestry Association, National Forest 
Products Association, the Forest Service 
itself, and environmentalists such as 
Gordon Robinson. Few of these proposals 
are mutually exclusive and the reader is 
invited to select preferences. The Citizens’ 
Guide concludes with a list of suggestions 
for people who want to promote Forest 
Service reform. 

The Citizens’ Guide is available for $2 
from: CHEC, POB 3479, Eugene, OR 
97403. 


demie, are in extreme danger; 342 are 
sharply declining in number. 

Nevertheless, the picture is not entirely 
bleak. All of the most endangered species 
of animals on WWF-F’s list, except the 
sturgeon, are the object of preservation 
programs. There have already been suc- 
cessful projects of reintroduction and re- 
population in France. The national park 
of the Pyrenees Occidentales saved the 
izard, an animal similar to the chamois, 
for example; and the national park of the 
Vanoise has helped to save the ibex. The 
bearded vulture illustrates the care being 
taken with reintroduction programs. The 
raptor is being brought back to the French 
Alps and to Austria, because only one 
hundred couples remain in Europe. Eleven 
years of study, planning at the inter- 
national level, and the breeding of birds 
already in captivity preceded the release 
of the first birds for France, in the massif 
of Bomes last summer. 

A program to save wounded wild birds 
and animals is an example of innovative 
work on species preservation. Naturalists, 
environmental organizations, and veter- 
inarians have set up l’Union Nationale des 
Centres de Sauvegarde de la Faune Sauv- 
age (UNCS; National Union of Centers for 
Saving Wild Fauna). At the centers the 
wounded wildlife receive medical atten- 
tion and are kept until they are ready to 
be released. FIR distributes a pamphlet 
giving instructions on hurt raptors that 
can be applied to other birds and small 
animals. If you come across a bird or ani- 
mal in need of help but do not have the 
pamphlet, call FIR’s office near Paris to 
learn the location of the nearest center 
and, if necessary, how to ship the victim 
by express train service: (l)-47-71 -02-87. 

Copyright © 1988, Mary D Davis (R & 
E Miles, Box 1916, San Pedro, CA 90733). 


British seals would not die out, since 
about a third of infected adult North Sea 
seals have survived the epidemic. (New 
Scientist) 

In the beginning of October, a court in 
Hamburg rejected a suit filed by eight 
environmental organizations “in the name 
of the seals.” In their suit, Greenpeace, 
the World Wildlife Fund, and six other 
groups demanded a ban on the dumping 
and burning of waste at sea as a measure 
to help seal populations in the North and 
Baltic seas. 

The court based its rejection on the fact 
that the North Sea Seals were named as 
the plaintiffs, whereas only natural per- 
sons, not animals, have legal standing be- 
fore a court. The judges also ruled that 
the environmentalists had not established 
proof of any causal connection between 
the seal deaths and the pollution of the 
seas. The organizations said they would 
appeal. ( This Week in Germany) 
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Elephants Protest Transmigration 

Rick Davis, EF! contact in Japan and 
editor of the important monthly journal 
Japan Environment Monitor (400 
Yamanashi-Ken, Kofu-shi, Saiwai-cho 18- 
11 Kofu, JAPAN) reports in the August 
issue of JEM on Asiatic Elephants pro- 
testing a project funded by the World 
Bank that has for several years been one 
of the internationally-funded programs 
most criticized by rainforest activists - 
the Indonesian transmigration project. 
Elephants in southern Sumatra have 
attacked villages and stampeded over 
houses of the new settlers, injuring and 
killing several who had invaded elephant 
habitat. 

Meanwhile, in Sri Lanka’s southern pro- 
vince, an angry Asiatic Elephant killed 
an Italian tourist who was photographing 
the pachyderm. The tourorists’s two fle- 
eing companions scaled a tree and were 
fortunate that the elephant did not do 
likewise. (L. A. Times, 7-18) 

Japanese Poach Pisces; Plan 
Plutonium Planes 

The August issue of JEM also includes 
an account of Japanese poaching of fish 
in US waters in the North Pacific. Dis- 
satisfied with the deep and comparatively 
barren waters between the 200 mile exc- 
lusive economic zones claimed by the US 
and USSR, Japanese fishers have been 
illegally fishing within the US zone, off 
the continental shelf, and sending the 
poached fish to the Tohoku and Kanto re- 
gions of Japan. 

In other Japan/US news, Japan’s Diet 
recently ratified the Japan-US Nuclear 
Agreement, including its guidelines for 
transporting plutonium by air. (See previ- 
ous NNN report.) Japan’s growing en- 
vironmental movement (see recent Earth 
Island Journal) will try to repeal the 
agreement. 

Half Embryo Yields Whole Antelope 

Researchers at the Cincinnati Zoo’s 
Center for Reproduction of Endangered 
Wildlife, hoping to save the rare Bongo 
Antelope of East Africa, are developing 
a technique to produce two offspring from 
one embryo. In July, researchers were re- 
warded by the birth of a healthy Bongo 
named Ditto, to a surrogate Eland An- 
telope mother who had received half an 
embryo. Ditto’s other half did not yield 
the desired twin, but the Center is op- 
timistic about future splitting, freezing, 
and transplanting of embryos. ( Boston 
Globe , 9-12) 

Japan’s Pacific Ambitions Soar 

Not content to spread their cancerous 
developments ON Pacific Islands (in In- 
donesia, Malaysia, Philippines, etc.), the 
Japanese are contemplating construction 
OF a Pacific island. The Shimizu Construc- 
tion Co., Japan’s leading building firm in 
volume of sales, has proposed building an 
independent city-state in the middle of 
the Pacific Ocean. To be named Marinna- 
tion, the artificial island would be settled 
by a million people, Shimizu hopes. It 
would be a separate country, a free port 
similar to Hong Kong, but would be 
closely allied with Western nations and 
might host US military bases. Engineer 
Tadahiko Okumura, leading the $2.3 mil- 
lion study into the project’s feasibility, 
considers the logistical difficulties sur- 
mountable. Shimizu would build the city 
on a coral shelf area with shallow water 
of about 325 feet in depth. This would 
entail first constructing a circular dam 18 
miles in diameter, anchoring it in the sea- 
bed, pumping out the water, and dumping 
in landfill. Okumura says the greatest en- 
gineering challenge would be providing 
the dam with waterproof section joints 
able to withstand earthquakes. ( Sound- 
ings Newspaper, 8-88) 


Yuppies and Freddies Doom Songbirds 

A New York Times article of June 21 
publicized the growing fear among or- 
nithologists that the alarming declines in 
American songbird populations in recent 
years are results not only of tropical de- 
forestation in Central and South America, 
but also of suburban sprawl and fragmen- 
tation of National Forests in North 
America. As young, upwardly-mobile pro- 
fessionals have flocked to the less de- 
veloped areas surrounding US cities, and 
as old, immobile Forest Service bureau- 
crats have promoted cutting of National 
Forests, they have fragmented woodlands 
and other songbird habitats. The neotrop- 
ical migrants include over 100 species, 
mostly warblers, vireos, flycatchers, and 
thrushes. Part of the songbird decline as- 
sociated with forest fragmentation is di- 
rectly attributable to nest robbers such 
as Blue Jays, Raccoons, and Opossums; 
and parasitical birds, such as Brown- 
headed Cowbirds - all of which thrive in 
edge habitats. Ironically, winter bird feed- 
ing aids some of these opportunistic 
species at the expense of songbirds, be- 
cause songbirds winter in Latin America, 
while Blue Jays and other nest robbers 
remain north all winter. Yuddies and Yuc- 
cies (young upwardly-mobile dogs and 
cats) also disrupt native songbird popula- 
tions. While there has been debate in or- 
nithological circles about the relative sig- 
nificance of tropical deforestation and 
temperate forest fragmentation in caus- 
ing songbird declines, a recent study in 
central Illinois confirmed the extreme sig- 
nificance of the latter. The Illinois Natural 
History Survey found that in fragmented 
woodlots, 80% of songbird nests were 
preyed upon. In a separate study in the 
517,000 acre Great Smoky Mountain Na- 
tional Park in Tennessee and North 
Carolina, still lately comprised of intact 
forest, only 2% of nests were robbed. 

Texas Burrowers Spread Too 

A mammal less fleet of foot and less 
cunning than the wily Coyote - but, argu- 
ably, even more handsome - is likewise 
expanding its range, making an advan- 
tage of its ability to utilize diverse food 
sources. This is, of course, the comely 
Nine-banded Armadillo, which has spread 
from Chihuahua (the Mexican state south 
of Texas and New Mexico), and Texas and 
Louisiana, to Arkansas, northern Missis- 
sippi, Oklahoma, and even southern Mis- 
souri. The December 1987 issue of the 
Progressive Farmer (a laughable mis- 
nomer) decries the expansion of these 
shelled burrowers, in an article entitled 
“Nobody Loves an Armadillo.” The Ar- 
madillo’s range will, perforce, remain li- 
mited however; insofar as they are furless 
and cannot tolerate temperature ex- 
tremes. (Nonetheless, their tails make 
them easily distinguishable from snow- 
birds and Californians.) Armadillos are 
unique among mammals not only in their 
suave and debonair appearance and de- 
meanor, but also in their habit of giving 
birth to identical quadruplets. Once a 
year, the female bears four young of the 
same sex and genetic composition. De- 
spite these fine qualities, many “progres- 
sive” fanners dislike Armadillos because 
of their proclivity toward excavation of 
gardens and crops. With their enviable 
diet of insects, grubs, and slugs, and their 
propensity for building posh underground 
homes, Armadillos sometimes even under- 
mine roads and buildings while digging. 
The Progressive Farmer recommended re- 
moval of brush and cover and setting of 
box traps near dens and burrows to rid 
one’s land of Armadillos. Thankfully, in 
the next issue, thoughtful readers re- 
sponded to the article. In “Armadillos Do 
Have Friends,” respondents said that Ar- 
madillos should be appreciated for driving 
away snakes, including rattle snakes; eat- 
ing imported fire ants; and carrying the 
bacteria that cause Hansen’s disease (lep- 
rosy). Armadillos do not spread leprosy 
and may enable scientists to find a vaccine 
for it, one writer noted. 


Over 10% of World’s Birds Endangered 

A new report by the International 
Council for Bird Preservation states that 
of Earth’s approximately 9000 species of 
birds, 1029 face extinction. Ten years 
ago, the Council estimated 290 species 
were so endangered. The rapid increase 
in endangered species is primarily due 
to tropical forest destruction and illegal 
trade in tropical species, especially par- 
rots. The illegal trade affects even the 
most “protected” species, as evidenced 
by the Bali Starling. Ths bird’s entire 
range is within a national park (in In- 
donesia), yet its numbers fell from 500 
in 1978 to 55 in 1988. Corroborating the 
theories of island biogeography, the 
greatest rate of bird population decline 
in Earth’s major rainforest areas ap- 
pears to be in Indonesia. (New Scientist, 
7-14) 

Squirrels Near L.A. Carry Plague 

Officials in the Angeles National 
Forest, north of Los Angeles, CA, have 
found ground squirrels carrying plague. 
Rangers have responded by disallowing 
picnickers from the Charlton Flats area. 
Humans can catch bubonic plague when 
fleas from squirrels carrying sylvatic 
animal plague jump off their rodent 
hosts and bite people. 

In another bit of plaguing news, a Col- 
orado man shot a prairie dog and was 
thence duly punished with bubonic 
plague. Apparently, one of the rodent’s 
fleas bit him. (Aspen Daily News, 7-15) 

Royalty Terrorizes Sudanese Wildlife 

In Brigid 88 NNN, we reported on 
the gunning down of African wildlife by 
Saudi Arabian sheiks. The January 88 
issue of “Antelope Specialist Group 
Gnusletter” makes apparent that this is 
a recurrent problem: 

Every year between November and 
March, members of the royal family of 
Saudi Arabia visit Sudan’s mountain- 
ous region between the Nubian Desert 
and the Red Sea. They are accompanied 
by an “army” of people, advanced tech- 
nological equipment, hawks to spot 
game, and helicopters to traTisport them 
to places otherwise inaccessible. They 
kill hundreds of animals, shooting al- 
most anything found and salting the 
meat and flying it to Saudi Arabia. If 
this indiscriminate hunting continues, 
there will be no larger animals left, in 
the region in 10 years. 

San Juan NF Seeks Donations 

In the lobby of the Del Norte District 
Ranger Station of the San Juan National 
Forest is a transparent box stuffed with 
dollar bills and a heart-rending appeal to 
the public. To wit, the massive wooden 
sign denoting Wolf Creek Pass (on US 
Highway 160 between South Fork and 
Pagosa Springs) has been retired, due to 
the combined ravages of motorists who 
have hit it, and the weather. A new sign 
will cost $400. The impecunious Freddies 
can’t afford that, in these times of budget- 
ary austerity, so they are asking the public 
to donate to a noble cause. Of course, the 
San Juan NF, like most National Forests, 
has a massive road budget. Every day, 
numerous trucks laden with old growth 
spruce roll down US 160 to the mills (some 
passing over Wolf Creek Pass, and 
perhaps until recently occasionally sides- 
wiping a ravaged sign posted there). They 
are reading and logging areas contiguous 
to the Weminuche and South San Juan 
Wildernesses. Letters from an aggrieved 
public, decrying the incongruity of solicit- 
ing public monies for a sign, while spend- 
ing hundreds of thousands of dollars a 
year on logging roads, might cause the 
Forest Service to reconsider this new 
charity. Write: Forest Supervisor, San 
Juan NF, Monte Vista, CO 81144; and Dis- 
trict Ranger, San Juan NF, Del Norte, 
CO 81132. 

Monkeys Seek to Avenge Baby’s Death 

Last spring, a boy stoned a baby mon- 
key to death in the Penang Botanical Gar- 
dens, 180 miles northwest of Kuala Lum- 
pur, Malaysia. The boy was wearing a yel- 
low shirt. He departed in haste after the 


kill. Shortly thereafter, 60 of Penang Gar- 
dens’ 350 monkeys charged tour: s tar- 
ing yellow. It necessarily follows *n- 
keys are not color-blind. 


Downey Stoops to Insult 
Animal Defenders 

The following are excerpts from recent 
rantings in Fur Age Weekly. They are 
indicative of the type of mentality oppo- 
nents of trapping and laboratory animal 
experimentation may face as fumers 
mount their campaign to save their anac- 
hronistic industry, and as lab researchers 
organize a backlash against animal rights 
groups. 

Cleveland Amory, president of the 
Fund for Animals, finally met his match 
in television talk show host Morton 
Downey Jr. Amos’s usual loud mouthed, 
obnoxious style wasn’t enough to let him 
dominate the Morton Downey Jr. show 
when he appeared on the nightly program 
December 8. . . 

Downey is bynsh, outrageous, aggres- 
sive, rude and offensive to those ivho don't 
appreciate honesty. . . Downey didn’t 
woiry about defending his opinion with 
quiet facts and figures. He attacked 

He waltzed onto the stage for the second 
half of the show wearing a fur jacket 
and a big grin, and walked over to 
Amory’s supporters in the audience and 
taunted them with the fur. He said that 
both his wife and daughter wear furs. . . 

. . . The debate heated up even more when 
Rick Simpson, president of the Incurably 
III for Animal Research, told how he was 
being treated for Multiple Sclerosis with 
a drug that was tested on animals, and 
noiv his health is improving. 

Amory said “Sure, but to help one 
man, a million animals had to die." 

Downey ivas enraged. “/ don't care if 
50 million animals were killed. One 
man is more important than any 
number of animals!” 

...Dr Nancy Wiswall, veterinarian 
with the Humane Society of the United 
States spoke about banning bacon and 
eggs because of the inhumane way that 
the animals are treated. 

Downey said that was absutd, and re- 
sponded “What should we do, put them 
up at the Waldorf?" 

After that, a pathetic lookbxg creature 
stepped up to the “loud mouth,” and an- 
nounced that she doesn’t use animal 
products of any kind. She said that 
people would be healthier without eating 
animal products. 

Downey went in for the kill. “I smoke 
two packs of cigarettes a day, have at 
least five drinks a day, eat bacon and 
eggs every morning, I’m 55 years old, 
and I look just as good as you do. ” 

An audience member yelled out 
“Mort, you look better than her!” 

Downey closed the program by expres- 
sing deep affection for his family’s pet 
parrot. . . 

Can You Help This Woman? 

The following is reprinted in part from 
a syndicated column which, though nigh 
on ubiquitous, may be overlooked by 
some among the radical environmental 
movement. 

Dear Ann Landers: 

You are my only hope. Please help me. 
I am desperate. 

In September 1986, my husband and 
I went bear hunting in Canada . I spotted 
a dead moose along the road. We stopped 
and cut the antlers off. I didn't touch 
them. The next day, I shot a bear. My 
husband showed me how to clean it. 
About two weeks after we returned home 
my husband complained that the balls 
of his feet were going numb. A week later 
he was paralyzed from the waist down. 

We have been to several hospitals ayrd 
dozens of doctors. They all say they don’t 
know what it is. They do know it’s a virus 
and have stuck a label on the case, saying 
it is “transverse myelitis.” This means 
he has an infection of the spinal cord, 
but no one knows what caused it 

Ann was able to offer no certain help: 

'T spoke with Dr Henry Betts, head 
of the Rehabilitation Institute of Chicago 
. . .he doubts there is a connection between 
the moose, the bear and your husband’s 
illness, but he cannot say for certain. He 
said. . . your husband should be seen by 
a board-certified neurologist in a medical 
center where there is a good infectious 
disease department ** 

Might not Bear Magic to propitiate the 
spirits be more appropriate? 
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eastern slope, Quaking Aspen groves sur- 
round boggy meadows and line the several 
perennial streams as they tumble down 
to the dry basins far below. Martens 
scamper about the few moist forest 
patches and Wolverines are reputed to 
prowl the windswept plateaus above 
timberline. 

This unique combination of classic mon- 
tane and Great Basin flora and fauna gives 
the White Mountains astounding species 
diversity. Found there are 988 known vas- 
cular plants, including four sensitive 
species. Dozens more species undoubt- 
edly await discovery. Approximately 60 
species of mammals live in the White 
Mountains. In addition to the aforemen- 
tioned Marten and Wolverine, mammal 
species in the range include the Ringtail, 
Mountain Lion, Mule Deer, and Desert 
Bighorn Sheep. Over 100 species of birds 
breed in the White Mountains. Though 
none are currently listed as threatened 
or endangered at the state or federal level, 
many are uncommon. These include the 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, Cooper’s Hawk, 
Northern Goshawk, Northern Pygmy 
Owl, Yellow-breasted Chat, Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, and Scott’s Oriole. Two 
amphibian and 25 reptile species inhabit 
the White Mountains. The rare Inyo 
Mountains Salamander ( Batrachoseps 
campi) may be present. The Panamint Al- 
ligator Lizard (Gerronotus panamin- 
tinus) is endemic to the region; besides 
the White Mountains, it is known only 
from from the nearby Inyo, Panamint, and 
Argus Mountains and the Nelson Range. 
The Threatened Paiute Cutthroat Trout 
(Salmo clarki seleniris) exists in the 
range. It was stocked there in 1946 by 
the California Department of Fish and 
Game to ease the danger of extinction, 
as it was declining in its native habitat 
in Silver King Creek (a tributary to the 
East Fork Carson River, CA). 
POLITICS 

Despite this biological abundance, the 
White Mountains are often viewed as only 
marginally deserving of Wilderness desig- 
nation. True, the White Mountains lack 
the picturesque granite pinnacles, shim- 
mering alpine lakes, gurgling streams, 
and meticulously maintained trails of the 
Sierra Nevada, but is this reason not to 
protect this Great Basin ecosystem? The 
US Forest Service seems to think so. The 
Inyo National Forest Land and Resource 
Management Plan bodes ill for this unique 
range. 

Not surprisingly, the desk-bound Inyo 
NF bureaucrats have made wilderness 
recommendations based on such inane 
categorizations as “scenic attraction” and 
“recreational challenge.” Reeking of 
spinelessness and ineptitude, the 
INFLRMP proposes a mere 120,000 acre 
White Mountains Wilderness within the 
251,868 acre White Mountains Roadless 
Area. The four other roadless areas, 
Sugarloaf (10,720 acres), Birch Creek 
(32,705), Blanco Mountain (16,348), and 
Black Canyon (34,804) are dropped en- 
tirely from Wilderness consideration. Al- 
though the FS wilderness recommend- 


ation is a significant improvement over 
the 52,874 Wilderness proposed in the 
draft plan, it still represents only 35% of 
the roadless acreage in the White Moun- 
tains! 

The White Mountains unit is the second 
largest unprotected Forest Service road- 
less area remaining in California (the 
Sespe-Frazier in southern California’s Los 
Padres NF is larger) and is of critical im- 
portance to the approximately 100 
Bighorn Sheep residing there. Despite 
the fact that the Bighorn Sheep are 
perhaps the most sensitive species in the 
range, the INFLRMP recommends only 
a small fraction of sheep habitat for 
Wilderness designation. The Bighorns in 
the White Mountains overwinter in low 
elevation canyons on the western slope of 
the range and move upslope in spring to 
take advantage of “greening” vegetation. 
By late June, they range above timberline 
onto summit plateaus. Yet the plan desig- 
nates only the summit plateaus as Wilder- 
ness. The critical winter range and lamb- 
ing areas are designated as “Mountain 
(Bighorn) Sheep Habitat.” This designa- 
tion will merely continue current 
(mis)management since other activities 
(e.g., mining, hydropower) would be dis- 
allowed only “if they present unresolvable 
conflicts with mountain sheep manage- 
ment objectives” (INFLRMP p.116). 
Clearly, the entire Bighorn Sheep range 
should be designated Wilderness, as only 
Wilderness “management” ensures a high 
probability of future herd viability. 

The plan attempts to justify its mis- 
treatment of the five Roadless Areas by 
arguing that the White Mountains have 
only a “low to moderate recreational po- 
tential.” This reasoning is entirely con- 
trary to the original intent of the 1964 
Wilderness Act. In the 1982 RARE II law- 
suit which led to a finding against the US 
Forest Service, Judge Karlton stated that 
“the Wilderness Act does not speak in 
terms of comparative ratings, but in 
terms of intrinsic values.” The plan com- 
pletely ignores such values; the four Road- 
less Areas dropped from wilderness con- 
sideration were apparently dismissed be- 
cause “there appears to be little wilder- 
ness-type recreation use in the Basin and 
Range physiographic province (Appendix 
p.676, 682, 688, 706) and “opportunities 
for primitive recreation are low, as there 
is little diversity or challenge” (675, 681, 
687, 705). These bizarre proclamations are 
made despite other statements such as 
“the natural ecological integrity and nat- 
ural appearance of the area has been influ- 
enced to a very low degree.” The White 
Mountains Roadless Area contains the 
proposed 120,000 acre Wilderness appar- 
ently because “the White Mountains area 
differs from many areas in that province 
by having outstanding scenic attractions 
and recreational challenges” (668). 

Fortunately, the short-sighted White 
Mountains wilderness proposal presented 
in the INFLRMP has met resistance from 
individuals and environmental groups. 
The Sierra Club’s White Mountains 
wilderness proposal includes 275,000 
continued on page 17 


by Roland Knapp 

Just east of the famed Sierra Nevada 
lie the White Mountains, rising 10,000 feet 
above the Owens Valley and stretching for 
nearly 60 miles along the Califomia- 
Nevada border. To many, this precipitous 
massif, dark and brooding in the desert’s 
summer heat, appears uninviting. The 
few backpackers, however, who do ven- 
ture into these mountains find themselves 
in an unparalleled wilderness. Colin 
Fletcher wrote of his travels through the 
White Mountains in his book, The 
Thousand Mile Summer, over 30 years 
later, this 450,000 acre range remains much 
as he described it and is one of the wildest 
unprotected areas in the coterminous 
United States. 

Yet the largely undisturbed character 
of the White Mountains is threatened. The 
recently-released Inyo National Forest 
Land and Resource Management Plan 
(INFLRMP) does little to ameliorate the 
many thieats. Perhaps the most perni- 
cious is the continued grazing of cattle in 
many east-side canyons. Besides carrying 
diseases potentially lethal to Bighorn 
Sheep, cattle have severely trampled and 
overgrazed fragile meadow and riparian 
ecosystems. The problem is so severe that 
the Inyo National Forest has spent the 
last eight years doing extensive stream 
restoration in the area. Despite having 
data showing overstocking, including at 
least one grazing allotment overstocked by 
40%, the INFLRMP implements only one 
of the many grazing reductions proposed 


in the Inyo NF Draft Management Plan. 

Other threats include a renewed gold 
rush in the area, with hundreds of claims 
recently filed in the Sugarloaf area alone; 
continued hydropower development in 
west-side canyons; and the expansion of 
existing University of California research 
facilities. Even more disconcerting than 
these existing threats, however, is the pro- 
posed designation of only one-third of the 
roadless acreage in the White Mountains 
as Wilderness. 

ECOLOGY 

The White Mountains are the wes- 
ternmost and highest of the Great Basin 
mountain ranges. White Mountain Peak 
(14,248’) is California’s third highest and, 
at 13,140 feet, Boundary Peak is Nevada’s 
highest. Any precipitation making it 
across the lofty Sierra Nevada im- 
mediately runs into the White Mountains, 
where it usually falls as snow. These often 
heavy snowfalls give the range its name. 
Very little moisture remains for the Great 
Basin ranges farther east. 

All these factors combine to give the 
White Mountains floral and faunal as- 
semblages quite distinct from those 
characteristic of the Basin and Range 
physiographic province, along the edge of 
which the Whites lie. Above the charac- 
teristic pinyon-juniper woodlands live 
stands of Limber and Bristlecone Pine (in- 
cluding the oldest and most massive 
Bristlecones on Earth, some over 4000 
years old), and higher still lie expansive 
tundra plateaus. In shady canyons on the 


The White Mountains proposed INFLRMP 'wilderness is the shaded area; five roadless 
areas are unshaded. 
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Reweaving the Web of Life 


by Edward G. Woif 
ed. note: The following is extracted 
(slightly condensed; reference notes 
omitted ) from Worldwatch Paper 78, On 
cne Brink of Extinction: Conserving the 
Diversity of Life. Like other Worldwatch 
Papers ( Worldwatch Institute, 1776 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave, NW, DC 20036), this one 
lucidly explains and documents a global 
crisis. This is one of the best available 
summaries of the problem of declining 
diversity. It is available from EF! Books. 
The excerpts printed here provide an over- 
view of restoration efforts and. may im- 
plicitly suggest to EF.'ers the strengths 
and weaknesses of restoration ecology as 
noiv practised. 

On August 26, 1883, the Indonesian 
island of Krakatau exploded in the largest 
volcanic eruption ever recorded, devastat- 
ing the island’s ecosystems. Slopes once 
cloaked with verdant tropical forest were 
transformed into a sterile landscape buried 
in cinders and lava. But Krakatau’s explo- 
sion was not the island’s biological epitaph. 
The remnant island of Rakata now supports 
a surprising diversity of insects, birds, 
plants, and trees that have gradually re- 
colonized the site. To outward appearances, 
Rakata’s ecosystems are flourishing once 
more. Despite a century of recovery, how- 
ever, only one tree species now found on 
the island is characteristic of mature rain 
forest. Scientists predict that ‘‘progression 
... to the taller, richer, primary forest could 
take another 100 years or much longer.” 

As if to mark Krakatau’s centennial, the 
largest forest fire in history coursed 
across East Kalimantan, Indonesia, in the 
spring of 1983. Drought, logging prac- 
tices, and slash-and-bum farming com- 
bined to turn the usually fire-resistant 
rain forest into tinder. Ultimately, 3.5 

Continued from page 16 

acres as Wilderness. In this proposal, the 
Blanco Mountain Roadless Area is joined 
to the White Mountains RA by closing 
the Crooked Creek jeep trail, but the 
Black Canyon and Sugarloaf RAs are 
eliminated from Wilderness considera- 
tion. For the Sierra Club, this is a strong 
stand, but the Club should be encouraged 
to support Wilderness for all these Road- 
less Areas. 

California Congressional Representa- 
tive Richard Lehman (18th District) is for- 
mulating a wilderness bill complementary 
to that of Senator Cranston’s California 
Desert Wilderness Bill (S-9). Lehman’s 
bill would protect additional lands in his 
district, including a portion of the White 
Mountains. Despite his reluctance to en- 
dorse the Sierra Club proposal, his pro- 
posal will probably be superior to that of 
the Forest Service. 

Earth First! has produced a Wilderness 
recommendation for the White Mountains 
which shows the Sierra Club proposal to 
be moderate and the INFLRMP proposal 
to be truly laughable. The EF! proposal 
encompasses over 435,000 acres of the 
W’hite Mountains, including all five Road- 
less Areas and 93,800 acres of “Wilderness 
Recovery Areas.” It calls for numerous 
road closures, the removal of all three Uni- 
versity of California research stations, 
and the immediate cessation of all cattle 
grazing. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write Dennis 
Martin (Forest Supervisor, Inyo NF, 
Bishop, CA 93514) and tell him that his 
plan for the White Mountains STINKS! 
Insist on 1) the Wilderness designation 
of all roadless areas, 2) the closure of 
all roads and jeep trails currently divid- 
ing roadless areas, 3) an assessment of 
the White Mountains from a biological, 
not anthropocentric, perspective, 4) an 
immediate cessation of all livestock 
grazing in the White Mountains ecosys- 
tem. Send a copy of this letter to Repre- 
sentative Lehman and urge him to sup- 
port a BIG White Mountains Wilderness 
(US House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC 20515). 

A detailed 41 page report entitled “The 
White Mountains of California and 
Nevada: An Activist’s Guide” is available 
from Roland Knapp, 113 Vista Del Mar 
Dr, Santa Barbara, CA 93109. Donations 
to cover copying and mailing costs 
would be appreciated. This guide was 
funded in part by a grant from the EF! 
Foundation-. 

Roland Knapp is a graduate student 
in ecology at UCSB. 


million hectares of forest, an area nearly 
the size of 'Taiwan, were burned. Scien- 
tists are studying the plants, vines, and 
Euphorbia trees pushing up amid the 
charred trunks to learn how the fore^f 
heals. As with Rakata, a diverse eco- 
system will return, but the process will 
take centuries. 

Natural catastrophes are now dwarfed 
by the cumulative effects of everyday 
human activities. In the Amazon Basin, 
at least 15 million hectares of forest have 
been converted to pasture and cropland, 
and roughly half of this area is now aban- 
doned. The thin, lateritic soils that under- 
lie these Amazon forests often sustain 
crops or cattle for no more than four years. 
This land, worthless to conventional agri- 
culture, is now a deduction from earth’s 
reservoir of diversity. 

But even such severely degraded tropical 
land need not be written off as a total bio- 
logical loss. Pennsylvania State University 
biologist Christoher Uhl believes nearly 
all the land deforested so far in the Amazon 
has the capacity to regenerate 

Tropical forests are known to have ex- 
panded and contracted in response to past 
climatic swings. But scientists question 
whether human interventions might help 
accelerate the natural recovery of forests, 
grasslands, and wetlands. According to 
William R Jordan of the University of 
Wisconsin Arboretum, “The quality of the 
environment in the long run is going to 
depend not so much on the amount of land 
we are able to set aside and protect from 
disturbance as on our ability to achieve 
an equilibrium between the forces of de- 
gradation on the one hand and of regen- 
eration on the other.” 

The potential for human-managed re- 
generation is suggested by studies of how 
natural ecosystems repair themselves. 
Uhl has been studying tropical forest 
recovery in southern Venezuela and in 
Brazil’s Para state in the Amazon Basin 
for more than a decade. In the San Carlos 
de Rio Negro region just north of the 
equator, Uhl documented the way forests 
return to small agricultural clearings. 
Saplings spring up in the abundant sun- 
shine, roots and stumps sprout new 
growth, buried seeds poke through the 
soil, and animals leave seeds behind in 
their droppings. One measure of forest 
recovery is the total biomass - the cumula- 
tive weight of living plant matter on a 
forested site. Uhl studied farm sites in 
Venezuela that had been abandoned from 
2 to 60 years and concluded that at least 
150 years would be needed for complete 
forest recovery after slash-and-buming 
farming. 

Recovery is slowed dramatically when 
disturbances are large and prolonged - 
for example, when forests are converted 
to pasture and then abandoned. As intact 
forests recede toward a distant horizon, 
fewer birds and mammals stray far 
enough from their forest refuge to bring 
seeds of the main forest trees. Leaf-cutter 
ants and mice devour the few seeds that 
arrive. Natural regeneration is slowed to 
an imperceptible pace. On a site laid bare 
by a bulldozer, Uhl concluded that “close 
to 1000 years may pass before biomass 
levels reach those of mature forest.” 

Human disruptions can have a synergis- 
tic effect, further retarding the natural 
regenerative mechanisms. Uhl has found, 
for instance, that when ranchers use fire 
to clear their pastures and then selec- 
tively harvest timber from adjacent 
forests, destructive forest fires occur 
more frequently. Fires cannot be set to 
control the growth of shrubs or promote 
the growth of pasture grasses without 
jeopardizing standing timber in the for- 
merly fire-resistant forests 

While tropical forests can reclaim crop- 
land and pasture, or even land scorched 
by lava, the process is painfully slow. And 
from the standpoint of biological diversity, 
slow isn’t good enough. Once a tract of 
forest is reduced to isolated pockets, each 
of the fragments begins to lose species. 
If the fragments, particularly those amid 
abandoned lands, can be rejoined into 
larger areas quickly, at least some extinc- 
tions could be prevented. 

Researchers are creating a new discip- 
line of ecological restoration, based on les- 
sons from the study of natural ecosystem 
recovery, that can speed the repair of dam- 
aged environments. Restoration aims to 
reestablish viable communities of plants 
and animals in all their natural diversity. 


Advocates of restoration argue that the 
successful conservation of biological diver- 
sity depends less on keeping humans out 
.of fragile ecosystems than on making sure 
they do the right things when they are 
there. 

Reforestation with economically valu- 
able tree species has been practiced for 
millennia. Reclamation of mined lands to 
protect streams and hold the soil in place 
has a long history. But deliberate restora- 
tion patterned on ecosystems that occur 
naturally has only recently begun to at- 
tract wide attention 

Like conservation biology, restoration 
ecology falls somewhere between basic 
and applied science. Putting ecosystems 
together is a good way to go about asking 
scientific questions about them. Restora- 
tion offers opportunities to test ecological 
theories. . . 

. . . But restoration requires natural 
ecosystems as models and seed sources. 
As essayist Wendell Berry has observed, 
“We cannot know what we are doing until 
we know what nature would be doing if 
we were doing nothing.” 

The most extensive restoration re- 
search so far has focused on North Amer- 
ican prairies. The nearly 300 million hec- 
tares of tallgrass prairies that once blan- 
keted the midwestem United States have 
now been reduced by farming, grazing, 
and the invasion of exotic plants to less 
than one-tenth of 1 % of their original 
expanse. 

Aldo Leopold conceived of prairie resto- 
ration in 1934 at the University of Wiscon- 
sin Arboretum. Leopold, then director of 
the Arboretum, sought to recreate the na- 
tive plant communities that original 
settlers had encountered in Wisconsin. As 
he suspected, the process is far more in- 
tricate than simply broadcasting seeds. 
Native species have to be reintroduced in 
a pattern and sequence that sets natural 
succession in motion. The work is compli- 
cated by the presence of tenacious alien 
species that have been inadvertently in- 
troduced to the United States. “You do 
not get a prairie . . . today by fencing off 
a piece of land and waiting for the grass 
to grow back,” writes Walter Truett An- 
derson in To Govern Evolution. “If you 
do that you get an interesting collection 
of weeds from all over the world.” 

Perhaps the largest and most rapidly 
expanding restored prairie is at the Fermi 
National Accelerator Laboratory (Fer- 
milab) in Batavia, Illinois. Prairie has 
been restored to 180 hectares over 12 
years, and the goal is a prairie that com- 
pletely blankets the 240 hectare site. Un- 
like other restoration projects, the Fer- 
milab site is large enough to sustain native 
animate as well as native grasses and flow- 
ers. Managers at the site have introduced 
trumpeter swans to “pothole” ponds in 
the prairie, and they plan to reintroduce 
sandhill cranes, Franklin’s ground squir- 
rels, and a variety of native prairie 
insects. 

Fire, so destructive of species-rich 
forests in the tropics, defines the biolog- 
ical possibilities of the prairie, and manag- 
ing fire is a key theme in prairie restora- 
tion. Once wildfires are suppressed, as 
they were when the first settlers began 
to plow the prairie sod, oak forest invades. 
This subtle biological change illustrates 
the delicate counterpoint of opposing 
forces that ecosystem restorers must per- 
ceive and manage. As William Jordan 
writes, “Remove the fires caused by light- 
ning or set by Indians, and you have to 
replace them, or the prairie will quietly 
vanish. . . into the shadows of a forest.” 

At the 3500 hectare Konza prairie near 
Manhattan, Kansas, researchers have 
found that the diversity of prairie plant 
and animal life depends on the frequency 
of fires. Burning every four to six years 
results in more grass, taller flowering 
plants, and more insects than other 
schedules. Scientists have also rein- 
troduced bison, elk, and pronghorn to part 
of the prairie to compare the impact of 
their grazing with that of domestic live- 
stock. Though Konza is not a restored 
prairie, lessons learned there will guide 
efforts to reestablish tallgrass elsewhere. 
New insights may be applied, for example, 
to the effort to bring bluestem, switch- 
grass, and Indiangrass back to two former 
cattle ranches for the proposed National 
Tallgrass Prairie Preserve in Osage 
County, Oklahoma. 

Restoration of coastal and freshwater 


wetlands is widely practiced in the US, 
particularly on the Eastern seaboard. 
Marshes, swamps, and seagrass beds, 
though they typically contain just a few 
native plant species, play a critical biolog- 
ical role by providing spawning and feed- 
ing grounds for many fish species, and 
by acting as a living filter for wastewater. 
Natural wetlands have been polluted, 
drained, and buried by industrial and 
urban development. US environmental 
law [Clean Water Act, section 404] pro- 
vides the incentive for restoration by re- 
quiring developers to replace degraded 
habitat ■with natural habitat equivalent in 
size and character. Environmentalists 
charge that restoration seldom achieves 
this equivalence, and reports of poorly 
supervised restoration with inappropriate 
species are common. Though restoring 
wetlands remains controversial, the legal 
and economic aspects of this work may 
hold lessons for other ecosystems. 

The restoration of forests - as opposed 
to the planting of single species in refores- 
tation - is limited. Forests pose unusual 
problems to restoration: They take far 
longer to reach maturity, and are more 
complex in structure and composition 
than other ecosystems. Few reforestation 
projects have aimed at restoring a diver- 
sity of species. Notable exceptions include 
the effort to recreate redwood forest on 
14,500 hectares of logged land adjacent 
to Redwood National Park, and the volun- 
teer effort to expand redwood and fir 
forest in Big Basin State Park, both in 
California. 

As air pollution and acid rain continue 
to kill trees in Central Europe and eastern 
North America, forest restoration is likely 
to receive more attention. Where forests 
are already under stress, scientists must 
find ways to create a community of trees 
and wildlife that can survive on the acid- 
laden soils that are likely to persist for 
decades even if pollution sources are 
curbed. 

The greatest challenge for forest resto- 
ration, however, lies in the tropics, where 
a panoply of forest types is being con- 
verted to farmland and pasture, or de- 
graded by logging. Current estimates 
suggest that at least 10 hectares are 
cleared for each hectare planted 
worldwide. Moreover, almost all refores- 
tation in the tropics consists of single- 
species plantations. 

The most ambitious tropical restoration 
project yet undertaken is in the dry trop- 
ical forest of northwest Costa Rica. Dry 
forest, like rain forest, is unimaginably 
rich in species; unlike rain forest, its trees 
are deciduous and shed their leaves dur- 
ing the dry season. When Spanish con- 
quistadores first reached Central 
America, dry tropical forest covered the 
Pacific Coast from Panama to northern 
Mexico. Today less than 1 hectare in 50 
remains. While poor soils underlie many 
rain forests, the soils over much of the 
range of former dry forest are eminently 
suited to farming and grazing. Com, cot- 
ton, and cattle have replaced the forest’s 
rich web of plants, animals, and micro- 
organisms. 

University of Pennsylvania biologist 
Daniel Janzen believes that dry tropical 
forest can be grown from scratch. Janzen 
works in the 10,500 hectare Santa Rosa 
National Park, in Costa Rica’s Guanacaste 
Province. He plans to use the few intact 
stands of tropical dry forest in Santa Rosa, 
the largest that remain in Central 
America, as a graft to restore the sur- 
rounding lands to their pre-Columbian 
ecological health. The expanded dry 
forest will be renamed Guanacaste Na- 
tional Park. With support from the Costa 
Rican government, the Nature Conser- 
vancy, and private donors, Janzen intends 
to purchase enough land from adjacent 
landowners to expand the park to 70,000 
hectares. At that size, the park will be 
large enough for ecological communities 
to become self-sustaining again. 

Reestablishing this forest requires much 
more than replanting trees. To recreate the 
ecosystems that preceded the Spanish 
conquest will take centuries. By control- 
ling fires, managing livestock, regulating 
hunting, and reintroducing animal species, 
Janzen intends to give seedlings and forest 
wildlife a second chance. Eventually, natural 
regeneration will supplant human manage- 
ment as an intact community of plants 
and animals takes shape 
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EARTH FIRST! FOUNDATION 
POB 50681 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

EF! GRIZZLY BEAR TASK FORCE 
POB 6151 

Bozeman, MT 59715 . 

EF! INDEPENDENT ORGANIZER 
Roger Featherstone 
Box DB 

Bisbee, AZ 85603 

(602)432-4145 

EARTH FIRST! JOURNAL 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
Earth First! 

POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

(602) 622-1371 

EARTH FIRST! JOURNAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS & TRINKETS 
POB 2358 

Lewiston, ME 04240 
(207)897-6988 

EF! RAINFOREST ACTION * 

Bay Area Earth First! 

POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

EF! REDWOOD ACTION TEAM (RAT) 

Greg King 

POB 1031 

Red way, CA 95560 

EF! SPEAKERS BUREAU 
Bob Kaspar 
305 N. Sixth Street 
Madison, WI 53704 
(608) 241-9426 

EF! WOLF ACTION NETWORK * 
Tom Skeele 
HCR 79, POB 1046 
Crowley Reservoir, CA 93546 
(619) 935-4720 

PAW (PRESERVE APPALACHIAN 
WILDERNESS) 

Jeff Elliott 
POB 36 

Jefferson, NH 03583 

(603) 586-4432. 

INTERNATIONAL 
EF! GROUPS 

AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Lismore 
New South Wales 2480 
Australia 

phone: 066-21-85-05 

Marianne Heynemann 
PO Box 256 
Mitchem, 3132 
Australia 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Paul Watson 
POB 48446 
Vancouver, BC 
V7X 1A2 Canada 

(604) 688-SEAL 

Boreal Owl 
Box 1053 
Kamloops, BC 
Canada 

Columbia Mountains EF! 

Orrie Amnos 
POB 1668 
Salmon Arm, BC 
Canada VOE 2TO 
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ENGLAND 
Chris Laughton 
c/o 57 Wood Lane 
Greasby, Wirral. L49 ZPU 
England, 1513187 
(051)606-0207 

Fearghuis McKay 

72 Middleton St. George 

Darlington 

Co. Durham DL2 1AD 
England (0325) 332314 
(Greennet/Econet) 

JAPAN 
Rick Davis 

400 Yamanashi-ken, Kofu-shi 
Saiwai-cho, 18-11 
Kofu, Japan 
(0552) 28-5386 

KENYA 

Environmental Liaison Centre 
(International) 

POB 72461 

Nairobi, Kenya 

(254-2)24770/340849/336989 

ONTARIO 
EF! Canada 
c/o M. Kaulbars 
2709 Regina St. 

Ottawa, ONT 
CANADA K1S 5B6 

PAKISTAN 
Bob & Phyllis Ripple 
Plot 45, A Street, Phase V 
Defence Housing Society 
Karachi, Pakistan 

SCOTLAND 
Grant Collie 
6 Mansfield Place 
Edinburgh, EH3 6LE 
Scotland 

UNITED KINGDOM 
SPAIN 

Marta Maranon 
Espalter 10 
Madrid 28014 
Spain 

91-239-5423 

LOCAL GROUPS 

ARIZONA EARTH FIRST! * 

Julia Swanson 
POB 3412 
Tucson, AZ 85722 
(602)792-2690 


CALIFORNIA 
EARTH FIRST! GROUPS 

CHICO EARTH FIRST! 

Michele Miller 
POB 5625 
Chico, CA 95927 
(916)894-7362 

EASTERN SIERRA EF! 

Sally Miller 
POB 22 

Lee Vining, CA 93541 
(619)647-6411 

LAYTONVILLE EF! 

POB 372 

Laytonville, CA 95454 

VESSCA 
POB 28318 

Santa Ana, CA 92799 
(213) 839-4247 

LOS ANGELES EF! 

1928 S. Sherboume #10 
Los Angeles, CA 90034 

(714) 647-5590 

NORTHCOAST CA EF! GROUPS 

Northcoast California EF! * 

POB 368 

Bayside, CA 95524 
Mickey Dulas (707)826-1621 
Bill Devall (707)822-8136 

UKIAH EF! 

Gary & Bette Ball 

POB 1415 

Ukiah, CA 95482 

(707)468-1660 

Judi Ball (707)485-0478 

South Humboldt EF! 

Darryl Cherney & Greg King 
c/o POB 34 
Garberville, CA 95440 
(707)247-3320 

f, 1988 


SAN DIEGO EARTH FIRST! 
Claude Mathis 
POB 311 

Encinitas, CA 92024 
(619) 942-8069 

Todd Schulke 
POB 674 

Del Mar, CA 92014 
(619)481-6784 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY EF! * 

Karen Pickett 
POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

SANTA BARBARA/ISLA VISTA EF! 
6639 Abrego 
Goleta, CA 93117 
(805) 685-0183 


Shuksan EF! 

David Helm 
POB 1731 

Ferndale, WA 98248 

Southwestern WA EF! 

Boxholder #893 

3203 SE Woodstock Blvd. 

Portland, OR 97202 

Walla Walla WA EF! 
Environmental House 
W'hitman College 
Walla Walla, WA 99362 
(509)527-5378 

WASHINGTON EARTH FIRST! * 
Mitch Freedman 
POB 2962 

Bellingham, WA 98227 
(206)734-6419 


. FLORIDA EARTH FIRST! * 
POB 13864 

Gainesville, FL 32604 
(904)371-8166 

MAINE EARTH FIRST! 

Gary Lawless 
Gulf of Maine Books 
61 Main St. 

Brunswick, ME 04011 
(207)729-5083 

MIDWEST HEADWATERS EF! * 
Hank Bruse 
KA9TIF (short wave) 

235 Travis Drive 
Wisconsin Rapids, WI 54494 

(715)423-5636 

Paul Rechten 
7405 Shields Rd. 

Harvard, IL 60033 
815)943-4178 

Twin Cities EF! 

650 25th Ave. SE 
Minneapolis, MN 55414 
(612)379-2855 

MISSOURI EARTH FIRST! 

The Gateway EF! Tribe 
POB 1961 

St. Louis, MO 63111 
(314)752-5011 

Big River EF! 

POB 754 

High Ridge, MO 63049 
(314) 343-7756/285-3449 

MONTANA EARTH FIRST! * 
Yellowstone EF! 

Randall Restless 
Box 6151 

Bozeman, MT 59715 
(406)587-3356 

Wild Rockies EF! 

Jake Jagoff 
834 Sherwood 
Missoula, MT 59802 
(406)54 9-24 85(h) 

(406)243-6273(w) 

Jim Field 
POB 4784 

Missoula, MT 59806 
(406)549-6082 

NEW MEXICO EARTH FIRST! 
Brad Lagorio * 

2405 Meadow Rd SW 
Albuquerque. NM 87105 
(505)873-0299 

Ron Mitchell 
Route 14 Box 257B 
Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505)473-4203 

Rich Ryan 
456 Amado St. 

Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505)984-1097 

NEW YORK EARTH FIRST! 
Long Island EF! 

POB 812 

Huntington, NY 11743 
(516)424-6499 

OREGON EARTH FIRST! 

POB 1437 
Merlin, OR 97532 

Portland EF! 

POB 13765 
Portland, OR 97213 
(503)238-0351 

EF! Siskiyou 
Bobcat 
POB 212 

Williams, OR 97544 
(503) 846-7342 

S. Willamette EF! 

Barry Martin/Karen Wood 
POB 3499 
Eugene, OR 97403 
(503) 726-4738 

TEXAS EARTH FIRST! * 

Christi Stevens 
POB 7292 
University Station 
Austin, TX 78713 
(512) 320-0413 

VIRGINIA/DC EARTH FIRST! 

Robert F. Mueller 

Rt. 1 Box 250 

Staunton, VA 24401 

(703)885-6983 


WASHINGTON 
EARTH FIRST! GROUPS 

Columbia Plateau EF! 
Brian Barry 
913 S. 41st #17 
Yakima, WA 98908 
(509)965-2241 

Okanogan Highlands EF! 
POB 361 

Republic, WA 99166 

Cheetwoot EF! 

POB 10147 
Olympia, WA 98502 

Olympic Peninsula EF! 
Robin McMillan 
POB 368 

Port Townsend, WA 98368 

Seattle EF! 

George Draffan 
POB 95316 
Seattle, WA 98145 
(206)522-0441 


LOCAL CONTACTS 


ARIZONA 
Gristle 
POB 1525 
Prescott, AZ 86302 

CALIFORNIA 
Dakota Sid Clifford 
15440 St. Hwy 174 
Grass Valley, CA 95945 
(916)273-7186 

COLORADO Larry Hartsfield 
543 E. 5th Ave. 

Durango, CO 81301 
(303) 259- 1812(h) 

(303) 247-7478(w) 

DELAWARE/MARYLAND 
Greg DeCowsky 
Upper Shore Ecology Center 
POB 71 

Georgetown, MD 21930 
(301)275-8091 

FLORIDA 

Black Rhino Vegetarian Soc. 
MaVynee O. Betsch 
Rt 3, Box 292 
American Beach, FL 32034 

PAN 

c/o 1507 Edgevale Rd 
Fort Pierce, FL 34982 
(305)466-0833 


IDAHO 
Kay Morris 
809 Ranch Road 
Boise, ID 83702 
(208)345-5718 


ILLINOIS 
EF! Edwardsville 
POB 861 
Collinsville, IL 62234 


INDIANA 

Marijean Stephenson \ 
3415 Stone Road i 

Marion, IN 46953 y 
(317)674-5670 


IOWA 

John Christensen 
RR1 

Storm Lake, IA 50588 


LOUISIANA 
ARKLATEX EF! 
c/o Eddie W. Hand 
504 W. Louisiana #4 
Ruston, LA 71270 
(318)251-2580 

MARYLAND 
Leonard J. Kerpelman 
2403 W. Rogers 
Baltimore, MI) 21209 
(301)367-8855 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Atticus Finch 
36 Howard St. #2 
Cambridge, MA 02139 
(617) 876-6640 


Andrew Power 

1874 Commonwealth Ave. #7 

Brighton, MA 02135 


Connecticut Valley EF! * 
POB 324 
Rowe, MA 01367 

MICHIGAN-^ 

Brian Lacy 
1374 Harpst #1 \ 

Ann Arbor, MI 48104 J 
(313)747-7127 

Mary Miceli 
Oakland University 
128 W. Hopkins 
Pontiac, MI 48055 
(313)332-9426 


MISSOURI \ 

Sue Skidmore \ 

1364 S. Plaza \ 

Springfield, MO 65804 ' 

(417)882-2947 / 

/JlCPb 1 liiiiioiU^ ' 

POB 3 

Holden, MO 64040 
(816) 732-6400 (w) 

(816) 331-9410 (h) 


NEW YORK 
Gary Bennett 
127 Vassar St 
Rochester, NY 14607 

(716)461-0797 


OHIO 

S.E.C.T./Rick B. Van Landingham III 
c/o Office of Student Activities 
Student Union, Room 3518 
University of Toledo 
2801 W. Bancroft St. 

Toledo, OH 43606 


OKLAHOMA 
James 1). Chamberlain 
1633 N. MacArthur 
Oklahoma City, OK 73127 

Todd Kirk 

1536 N. Kingston PI. 
Tulsa, OK 74115 
(918) 834-0771 

Lynette Setzkorn 

2102 S. Cincinnati, Apt. E 

Tulsa, OK 74114 

(918) 582-0269 


ONTARIO 
Devon Hornby 
49 Pendrith St. 

Toronto, Ont. 

Canada M6G 1R6 
(416)535-3786 

OREGON 
Scott Kuipers 
1125 Ogden Ave. 

Bend, OR 97701 
(503)388-8927 

PENNSYLVANIA 
John McFarland 
POB 179 

Pt. Pleasant, PA 18950 

David Hafer 
c/o Otzinachson 
POB 65 

Lewisburg, PA 17837 
(717)523-3107 

Antoinette Dwinga 
842 Library Ave. 

Carnegie, PA 15106 

Tom “Bigfoot“ Byers 
1075 Steuben St. #2 
Pittsburgh, PA 15220 
(412)921-8269 

TENNESSEE 
Jeff & Kim Turner 
1726 Forest Ave. 

Knoxville, TN 37916 
(615)522-8521 

VERMONT 
Pete Tinsman 
Elmore, VT 05657 
(802) 888-7630 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Freebird Creations 
POB 8307 

Cruz Bay, St. John, U.S.V.I. 00831 
(809) 776-7512 

WASHINGTON 
Friends of the Wolf 
USNW International Outlet 
Carl Schwamberger 
3517 1/2 Fremont N #7 
Seattle, WA 98103 

Friends of the Wolf 
USNW Spokane Regional Outlet 
Vicki Wolkenhauer 
W 3915 Randolph Rd #21 
Spokane, WA 99204 


USUAL DISGUSTING PLEA 
FOR MONEY 

The Earth First! movement runs on 
your financial support. We don’t need 
as much as other groups since we are 
grassroots, volunteer, decentralized and 
have low overhead. Moreover, you get 
to select where your hard-earned money 
goes. Don’t send your contributions to 
this newspaper, send them directly to 
one of these hard working groups: 

*Earth First! Foundation, POB 50681, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 (contributions to the 
Foundation are tax-deductible) 
*Arizona Earth First!, POB 3412, 
Tucson, AZ 85722 

*Bay Area Earth First!, POB 83, 
Canyon, CA 94516 

*EF! Biodiversity Project, Jasper 
Carlton, 2365 Willard Road, Parkersburg, 
WV 26101-9269 (Contributions to the 
EF! Foundation earmarked for the Bio- 
diversity Project are tax-deductible.) 

*Colorado Earth First!, Box 1166, 
Boulder, CO 80306 
*Florida Earth First!, 6820 SW 78th 
St., Gainesville, FL 32608 
*Grazing Task Force, POB 5784, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

*Humboldt County Earth First!, 
POB 34, Garberville, CA 95440 
*Los Angeles Earth First!, POB 4381, 

North Hollywood, CA 91607 

'^Midwest Headwaters Earth First!, 
POB 516, Stevens Point, WI 54481 
*New Mexico EartHTIrstt, 456- Am ado 
St, Santa Fe, NM 87501 
*Nomadic Action Group, POB 210, 
Canyon, CA 94516 

*Oregon Earth First!, POB 1437, 
Merlin, OR 97532 

*PAW (Preserve Appalachian Wilder- 
ness), POB 36, Jefferson, NH 03583 
*Portland Earth First!, POB 13765, 
Portland, OR 97213 
*Santa Cruz Earth First!, POB 344, 
Santa Cruz, CA95061 
*Southern Willamette Earth First!, 
POB 3499, Eugene, OR 97403 
* Texas Earth First!, POB 7292, Uni- 
versity Station, Austin, TX 78713 
*Washington Earth First!, POB 2962, 
Bellingham, WA 98227 
*Wild Rockies Earth First!, c/o 834 
Sherwood, Missoula, MT 59802 
*Wolf Action Network, HCR 79, POB 
1046, Crowley Reservoir, CA 93546 
*Yellowstone Earth First!, Box 6151, 
Bozeman, MT 59715 

This fundraising appeal is placed as a 
service to the Earth First! movement. 

THANK YOU for your support! 



Earth 

First! 
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^GRAZING PROTESTS. Due to over- 
grazing by cows and sheep, Western 
rangelands have needed restoration for 
over 100 years. We aim to make 1989 the 
year we finally grab the bull by the horns 
and yank him off our public lands. The 
campaign will begin January 14 in Denver 
at the world’s largest stock show and rodeo. 
While there are many reasons to protest 
the entire beef industry - water pollution, 
soil erosion? animal suffering, etc. - we will 
focus on the environmental destruction 
caused by the public lands livestock indus- 
try. We encourage any individuals or groups 
who share this perspective to join us. 

We have sent an organizer’s packet to 
over 200 local groups and individual 
activists. If you haven’t received one, or 
if you want info on the Denver action, 
write Colorado EF!, POB 1166, Boulder, 
CO 80302; or call Eric Holle at 303-442- 
5518, or Mike Stabler at 303-494-0458. We 
urge those who can’t join us in Denver 
to organize demonstrations at local BLM 
or Forest Service offices, stock shows, and 
other places involved with public lands 
livestock grazing. 

*1989 ROUND RIVER RENDEZ- 
VOUS. The 89 RRR committee wishes 
T to announce early several changes and 
i committee needs for next year’s RRR. 

CHANGES: First, the date will NOT 
center around July 4 as in the past. In- 
stead it will fall between June 19 and June 
; | 25, encompassing both a full moon and 
i . the Summer Solstice! Second, the 89 RRR 
will NOT be in the Gila area, an area dis- 
cussed at the 88 RRR, but further north, 
possibly in north-central New Mexico. 

NEEDS: We need volunteers for ride 
coordination - ideally, one national ride 
coordinator and one coordinator for each 
area of the country (NW, SW, Central, 
SE , NE). All this entails is matching folks 
to carpools to New Mexico. We’ll place 
your phone # in the Journal in future 
RRR articles. 

If you know persons who would like to 
perform during the rally and party, please 
tell us so that we can send invitations to 
them. The committee has decided that 
there will be no payments or traveling 
money given to performers. Please con- 
tact the committee if you yourself wish 
to speak or perform, or to give a work- 
shop. 

Committee members are Ron Mitchell, 
Brad Lagorio, Lone Wolf Circles, Laura 
Ramnarace, Michael Robinson, Rich Ryan, 
Gary Schiffmiller, Bradd Schulke, and 
Gena Trott. Many of these are listed as 
contacts in the Journal. To contact the 
committee, call me at 505-521-1699, and 
I’ll get you in touch with the appropriate 
member. 

To cover costs for this extravaganza, 
the RRR needs $20-25 for each person 
attending. Other than that, the only ex- 
tras you need to bring are your technical 
climbing gear. Everybody knows that all 
environmental activists have their own 
ropes, biners, O-rings, and such, and in 
89 you’ll need them to get to the Rendez- 
vous site. So, practice your climbing (and 
repelling! ) and we hope to see you in 89. 

—Bradd Schulke (for the 89 RRR 
committee) 

*NO GROWTH DAY- February 4, 1989. 

“Unlimited growth,” as Paul Ehrlich has 
noted, “is the ideology of the cancer cell.” 
Los Angeles Earth First! is calling for 
radical therapy to help remedy the situa- 
tion: Mark Saturday, February 4 as NO 
GROWTH DAY - an anti-development 
day of outrage, a day to raise a hue and 
cry that shakes the politicians and earth 
rapers and rouses the locals into saying 
“No more tracts, no more freeways, 
growth is death!” 

The idea started as a Southern California 
regional action. Plans already on municipal 
drawing boards here would, in total, add 
a city the size of Chicago to this water- 
thieving, desert-killing sprawl. In Los 
Angeles proper [an oxymoron?], talk show 
host Merv Griffin is duking it out with 
TV maven Aaron Spelling and the swingin’ 
Sultan of Brunei for honor of largest house 
in town - construction crews are destroying 
rattlesnake and Bobcat habitat now. 

The no-growth notion quickly spread, 
however, to a call for California statewide 
action. The San Francisco Bay Area, for 
example, failing to heed the lessons of the 
necropolis to the south, is developing it- 
self into gridlocked oblivion. Residents of 
the Central Valley, from Chico through 


: NEW ENGLAND : 

: EARTH FIRSTIERS: • 

• Come to Rowe Conference Center * 

: January 27-29 t 

* * 

* Dave Foreman, Jamie Sayen, ♦ 

* Kris Sommerville to do Workshop * 


Sacramento and down past Fresno and 
Bakersfield tell horror stories about plans 
afoot for what the chamber of commerce 
boys call the “fastest growing” part of the 
Bear Flag Republic. 

However, though California may be a 
leader in the conceptualization of exurban 
sprawl and existential-traffic-jam-as-way- 
of-life, the madness, as well you know, is 
by no means confined here. So, how about 
a' NATIONAL NO GROWTH DAY? Any- 
one in Tucson or Phoenix have any beefs 
with urban planning in the West? Any 
New Englanders tired of seeing strands 
of woods turned into weekend getaways for 
New Yorkers? Any New Yorkers itching for 
a shot at Donald Trump? It’s up to you: 
Choose a local subdivision, bought-and- 
paid-for local official, and/or destruction 
company headquarters and plan an action. 

Anyone anywhere willing to participate 
is asked to contact Ark ASAP, c/o L.A. 
EF!, POB 4381, N Hollywood, CA 91607 
or at 213-698-8041, and apprise us of your 
city-stopping activities. In turn, we will 
provide local contacts a list of all planned 
activities for use in your own local public- 
ity outlining the scope of No Growth Day 
activities. Additionally, Ark requests any 
information, studies, etc., you have on 
the impacts (environmental, health) of un- 
checked development, for use in compiling 
research sources. 

—Mark Williams , Ark 

*WILD ROCKIES EARTH FIRST! 
WINTER RENDEZVOUS, January 13- 
15. The Wild Rockies EF! Winter Rendez- 
vous will again be held at Boulder Hot 
Springs Resort in Boulder, Montana. The 
Rendezvous begins at 1 PM on FYiday and 
runs until 1 PM on Sunday. Boulder is 
located between Butte and Helena on In- 
terstate 15, and the resort is 2 miles south- 
east of Boulder on Montana 69. 

Workshop topics will include the 
Friends of the Wolf/Earth First! expedi- 
tion to British Columbia, the Wild Rockies 
Wilderness proposal, the campaign 
against corporate logging, Woo-Woo in the 
Wild Rockies, and more. Greg Keeler and 
other EF! favoriteuOO will perform, and 
Saturday will feature an open stage. Bring 
your ideas and musical instruments. 

The management of Boulder Hot 
Springs Resort is graciously allowing us 
the use of all facilities at a bargain price. 
Hostel space is available for $7 per person/ 
night (bring sleeping bag). Private rooms 
are $11 to $18, and must be reserved in 
advance by calling the Hot Springs at 406- 
225-4273. All amenities are included with 
your room or hostel price. 

Four collective meals will be served, for 
$10. Bring your own lunches and libations. 
We ask for a $10 deposit per person so 
that we can bulk order the food. A few 
hardship dishwashing scholarships will be 
given the needy. Mail your deposit to: 
WREF! Rendezvous, Box 6151, Bozeman, 
MT 59715. For more info, call 406-587-3356 
or 549-6082. 

STAFF POSITION, EF! FOUNDATION 

Dedicated and responsible environ- 
mentalist, with a history of Earth First! 
involvement, wanted for a part-time staff 
position with the EF! Foundation. 8-10 
hours per week on the average. $8/hour. 
Volunteer gratefully accepted. Stable 
location and ability to coordinate long- 
distance communication is essential. 
Minimum two-year commitment necessary. 
Tasks include processing and forwarding 
mail, fielding phone calls and inquiries 
and maintaining files. Some bookkeeping 
required. Fundraising skills helpful. 
Apply to: EF! Foundation, POB 50681, 
Tucson, AZ 85703. 

ATTENTION ANTI-GRAZERS Material 
needed for book in progress on public 
lands livestock grazing. Photos, slides, 
graphics, cartoons, info, ideas, anything 
you have that portrays any aspect of welfare 
ranching in any manner, please send to: EF! 
Grazing Task Force, POB 5784, Tucson, 
AZ 85703. (602) 578-3173. If requested, 
will return originals, reimburse for post- 
age and other costs, worship the ground 
you walk upon, etc. 

^FOURTH INTERNATIONAL EARTH 
EDUCATION CONFERENCE, May 3- 
7, 1989, Seebe, Alberta, Canada. The In- 
stitute for Earth Education’s fourth inter- 
national conference will be held at the 
Rocky Mountain YMCA’s Yamnuska Centre 
in Calgary, Alberta. For information, 
write: The Institute for Earth Education, 
Conference Registration Committee, 
POB 288, Warrenville, IL 60555. 


Last January, Dave Foreman and 

Jamie Sayen conducted an Earth First! 
^ workshop at Rowe Conference Center 
+ in western Massachusetts which led to 
^ the formation of New England Earth 
^ First! and the Connecticut River Salmon 
^ Revival Run. An overflow crowd of more 
^ than 50 people attended that weekend 
^ get-together. 

4 Rowe Center has invited Dave and 

* Jamie back to do another workshop this 

* winter. It’s scheduled for the weekend of 

* January 27-29. Topics for discussion will 

* include creative defense of natural di- 

* versify, big wilderness for New England, 

* Deep Ecology and further organizing of 

* New England Earth First!. This will be 

* a prime opportunity for Earth Firstiers 

* in the Northeast to meet one another 

* 

JOHN SEED AND 
THE WALLIES RETURN 
* TO THE US 

J ohn Seed is looking for folks to set up 
gigs for him in July and August 1989. He 
will conduct a 7-day re-Earthing workshop 
in New Mexico (including an extended 
Council of All Beings) from June 12-18 just 
before the RRR. Following the RRR he will 
do a roadshow with the Wallies and more 
Councils in New Mexico and Colorado. 

The Wallies are four amazing young Earth 
First! musicians aged from 11 to 14 (they 
recently described themselves in a news- 
paper article as “a kinda environmental 
skateboard thrash band”). John plans to 
do a rainforest roadshow with two of them 
- John’s son Bodhi and Janaka (now known 
as Emu), who knocked us all out at the 
North Rim RRR a couple years ago. The 
show will move from California north for 
about a month from July 10. 

PEOPLE INTERESTED IN SET- 
TING UP GIGS FOR THEM, PLEASE 
CONTACT JOHN AS SOON AS POSSI- 
BLE. His address is Rainforest Information 
Centre, Box 368 Lismore NSW 2480, 
Australia, tel. 066-218505. 

The shows will consist of a film, music 
by the Wallies and a rainforest revival rave 
by John. Organisers will be sent materials 
to promote the shows. John will also be 
available to do weekend Council of All 
Beings workshops in California, Oregon 
and Washington alongside the roadshow, 
and elsewhere in North America in August. 

Earth First! Foundation 
On The Move 

The Earth First! Foundation supports 
the aims of the Earth First! movement. 
We fund educational, scientific and re- 
search activities relating to biodiversity, 
ecosystem management, integrity of nature 
and human interrelationships with nature. 

For several years the Foundation has 
supported roadshows which put the Earth 
first, grassroots newsletters which get the 
message of deep ecology out to local com- 
munities, gatherings of people interested 
in tropical and temperate rainforests, and a 
variety of grassroots educational projects. 

The Foundation is registered with the 
IRS as a 501. C3 foundation. In order to 
maintain this status, we are required to 
keep detailed records and file reports with 
the IRS. It takes time and money to keep 
these records. These are the hidden costs 
of a foundation. In other words, for a 
foundation such as ours, it takes money 
to give money. 

For the past several years much of the 
cost of maintaining the Foundation has 
been absorbed by the Earth First! Journal, 
a private organization, and by individual 
members of the Board of Directors, espe- 
cially Nancy Morton. Most foundations give 
out about 60% of their donations and keep 
40% to cover the costs of record keeping, 
“organization maintenance costs,” in socio- 
logical jargon. The costs of maintaining 
the EF! Foundation have run only 4-9% 
because of the enormous commitment by 
volunteers on our Board. 

In 1989 we will be in a period of trans- 
ition. Nancy Morton, who has given more 
to the Foundation in time and effort, as 


and develop plans for future campaigns. * 
With a sol id core of E F ! activists already * 
in place in New England, even more de- + 
tailed plans can be made at this year’s » 
Rowe conference. * 

Rowe Center is a comfortable, yet * 
rustic, facility high in the Berkshire * 
Mountains of western Massachusetts, * 
and features great vegetarian meals and * 
good cross-country skiing. Contact Rowe * 
Conference Center at Kings Highway * 
Road, Rowe, MA 01367 (413)339-4216 for * 
a copy of their brochure with full detai Is * 
on the center and how to register for the * 
workshop. Don’t delay in reserving a * 
place at this year’s Earth First! workshop. * 
The conference center was completely * 
filled last year with over a dozen people * 
turned away. * 

Treasurer and chief housekeeping officer, 
than any of us can calculate, is leaving 
the Board to pursue graduate studies in 
nursing. Several other members are leaving 
the Board because of other commitments. 
Long-time member Jeff Fereday, our at- 
torney, is leaving to pursue his law career. 

During this transition period, we need to 
consider finding a new address and several 
new members of the Board of Directors. 

We are considering establishing our home 
base in Tucson, San Francisco, or Areata, 
California. We need a post office address 
which will be stable for the next three to 
five years, a paid, part-time coordinator 
familiar with the work of the Foundation and 
committed to the goals of the Foundation, 
and space to keep files of information re- 
quired by the IRS. 

We also need more money. At our last 
' semi-annual meeting, we were unable to 
be generous because of the lack of funds 
and the need to maintain $10,000 in re- 
serves to pay for costs incurred during 
the periods of transition in 1989. Many 
grassroots groups with worthy proposals 
are in great need. 

Because of IRS requirements, the 
Foundation has limitations on the type of 
projects it can fund. However, we consider 
the Foundation as one tool among many 
for furthering the effort to preserve bio- 
diversity and all wild places. 

If readers want the Foundation to con- 
tinue to fulfill these functions, then positive 
action is required. In particular we need 
the following: 

1) nominations for the Board of persons 
with fund-raising or legal skills. In par- 
ticular we need attorneys interested in 
serving on the Board. 

2) donations to specific projects (such as the 
Grazing Task Force) or general donations 
to the Foundation. All donations to the 
Foundation are tax deductible. 

3) talented, committed persons who might 
serve as coordinators of the Foundation. 

We are seeking a part-time employee who 
will keep records, track projects and keep 
communication flowing between Board 
members. 

4) support, criticism, and feedback from 
grassroots activists for the work of the 
Foundation and its funded projects. 

Letters on any of these issues and do- 
nations can be sent to the Earth First! 
Foundation, POB 50681, Tucson, AZ 85703. 

-Bill Derail 

MIDWEST ROADSHOW TO 
COMMENCE 

Midwest Headwaters EF! announces 
the “1989 Midwest Headwaters EF! 
Wilderness Romp“. EF! speakers and 
musicians will travel through Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, Illinois, In- 
diana, and Missouri in March and April. 

We will create an EF! Wilderness Pro- 
posal as we travel. For info, if you want 
us to do a show in your town, or if you 
can help us, contact Roger Featherstone, 

Box DB, Bisbee, AZ 85603. 
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YELLOWSTONE: OUT OF 


by George Wuerthner 

The summer of 1988 set a number of 
records for the northern Great Plains and 
Rocky Mountains. It was one of the driest 
ever recorded. Rivers shrank and crops 
died. Heat waves blasted the land for 
months. But above all, the summer of 1988 
will be remembered as the summer when 
Yellowstone National Park burned. Within 
the Greater Yellowstone Ecosystem, the 
perimeter of the charred acreage totaled 
1.38 million acres. Not since the summer 
of 1916, when wildfires swept through 3 
million acres of northern Idaho and west- 
ern Montana, has the region seen fires 
on such a scale. 

At the beginning of the summer, the 
National Park Service, as well as the 
Forest Service in adjacent National 
Forests, allowed lightning caused fires to 
burn unhindered, as had been policy for 
more than a decade. However, as the 
number of fires grew, both agencies faced 
increasing criticism of their lack of contain- 
ment or suppression actions. Eventually, 
the entire “let bum” policy came under 
attack. 

The fires became a daily news item on 
TV and in the papers and the impression 
given by most reports was that Yellow- 
stone, the nation’s first National Park, was 
in cinders. The call for suppression rose 
to firestorm proportions. In response, 
10,000 firefighters were brought in from 
all over the country to battle the flames, 
and eventually both the Army and the 
Marines were called in to supplement and 
relieve civilian workers. In the end, more 
than $120 million dollars were spent in a 
vain attempt to control the flames. As with 
all large fires ever recorded, it was a change 
in weather, not firefighting efforts, which 
stopped the fires. On September 11, snow 
fell over much of the Park, quelling the 
fires sufficiently that firefighters were 
able to successfully contain most Park 
blazes. 

Acrimonious editorials and letters of in- 
dignation flooded local and national news- 
papers. Most of the nation, it seems, felt 
the Park Service had failed to protect 
Yellowstone. Congress threatened to in- 
vestigate the agency’s fire plans. (The 
NPS’s “let bum” policy should be called 
a “natural fire policy,” for under the plan, 
all human caused fires are suppressed im- 
mediately, as are any fires which threaten 
life or property.) Even President Reagan 
was drawn into the fray as he admonished 
National Park Service Director William 
Mott for supporting the let bum policies. 

Yet when the smoke cleared in Sep- 
tember, it appeared that much less of the 
Park had actually burned than at first sur- 
mised. In addition, despite the large ac- 
reage within the bum perimeter, the 
fires, in typical fashion, jumped about, 
resulting in a mosaic with many areas only 


lightly singed or even untouched. 

Many critics have called for expanded 
logging so as to prevent future conflagra- 
tions. This, despite the fact that most of 
the Yellowstone Plateau is off limits to 
logging by virtue of its Park status, and 
that most of the mountainous country sur- 
rounding Yellowstone is so steep and the 
trees so slow growing that logging is 
economically unfeasible. As it is, even in 
more accessible areas, timber sales are 
regularly below cost to the government 

- even by the distorted accounting 
methods employed by the government to 
justify its continued roadbuilding and 
wilderness destruction in this region. 

Was the Park Service indeed negligent 
as critics suggest? If not, what happened 
in 1988 to make it such a spectacular year 
for fires? To answer these questions re- 
quires a review of fire ecology as it per- 
tains to the Yellowstone Ecosystem. 

Research has demonstrated that the 
Greater Yellowstone Ecosystem periodi- 
cally, but infrequently, experiences 
episodic fires that bum vast acreages. In 
between these ecologically significant 
blazes, many small fires occur, most burn- 
ing less than an acre. Under conditions 
of high humidity, cool temperatures, no 
wind, and little or moist fuel, nearly all 
fires go out on their own. In essence, send- 
ing in firefighters in these situations is 
nothing more than a make-work program 
for college students. The weather and 
fuels control fires, not people. 

Nevertheless, the Yellowstone Ecosystem 
is a fire-adapted landscape. It is created 
by fire, not the small fires that occur 
nearly every year, but the large fires 
which may bum once every century - if 
that often. When tourists gaze at the 
Park’s aspen fringed meadows and rolling 
forested plateaus, they see the succes- 
sional results of massive wildfires which 
burned in the distant past. The fact that 
80% of the Yellowstone Plateau is covered 
by Lodgepole Pine, a fire tolerant species, 
indicates the previous occurrence of fires. 

The high elevation of the Yellowstone 
Plateau - average elevation over 8000 feet 

- and its extensive and almost monotonous 
forest cover, influence fires in several ways. 
First, the high elevation, along with low 
summer precipitation, inhibits biological 
decomposition of dead plant material. As 
a result, litter gradually builds on the 
forest floor. However, because the cool 
temperatures on the plateau limit plant 
growth, it may take 200-300 years before 
a significant amount of fuel accumulates. 

Second, due to the plateau’s elevation, 
annual precipitation rates are high, gener- 
ally from 30-80 inches a year. In most 
summers, Yellowstone’s high country is 
simply too wet to bum well. 

Nevertheless, because of the extensive 
and nearly continuous foregt cover, when 
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the fuels are finally ignited, the possibility 
exists for fires to bum substantial ac- 
reages, as they did in 1988. These in- 
frequent large fires provide an energy and 
nutrient pulse through the Yellowstone 
Ecosystem. Fires releases nutrients 
bound up in litter, as well as changing 
their chemical structure, so that they are 
more “available” for plants. 

Events such as the Yellowstone fires ap- 
pear destructive only because of our 
human tendency to view them within the 
narrow confines of our lifetimes. Further- 
more, resource management, as practiced 
by the National Park Service, US Forest 
Service, and other land management 
agencies, focuses on populations or indi- 
vidual species instead of ecological proces- 
ses. Most people believe that to “save” 
Yellowstone it is necessary to prevent the 
“destruction” of trees. Yet, trees are only 
one manifestation of the forest ecosystem, 
and in order to preserve the forest it is 
necessary to preserve ecological proces- 
ses, including fire. Failure to identify and 
preserve ecological processes dooms most 
resource management (whether it at- 
tempts to maximize number of deer to 
shoot, number of trees to harvest, or some 
other variable) to eventual failure. 

Thus, on the Yellowstone Plateau, in 
order to preserve the forest, it is neces- 
sary to tolerate large wildfires. Small pre- 
scribed bums will not work - although 
they may be useful in lowering fuel ac- 
cumulations, hence fire danger, near de- 
veloped sites or towns, if that is a goal. 

The exception to these general state- 
ments about periodic large fires in Yellow- 
stone concerns the lower elevation por- 
tions of the Park between Gardiner and 
the Lamar Valley. Here, arid conditions 
of less than 10 inches of precipitation a 
year enable grasslands to dominate. In 
coves and on shaded slopes grow Quaking 
Aspen and Douglas-fir. Fire intervals of 
20-25 years were common here prior to 
fire suppression. 

Under normal circumstances, Yellow- 
stone’s high elevation Lodgepole Pine 
forests don’t bum well. Out of 233 lightn- 
ing caused fires between 1972 and 1987, 
205 went out without burning even an 
acre. Unlike Lodgepole forests elsewhere 
in the Rockies, there is no developed 
shrub layer beneath the trees for the first 
100 or more years after the Lodgepole 
stands are established. And because 
young Lodgepole Pines are shade intoler- 
ant, they cannot successfully regenerate 
in the shade of their parents’ canopy. So, 
fire that sets back succession to bare soil 
tends to be followed by even-aged 
Lodgepole stands that develop into tall 
“doghair” stands with little ground cover. 
In fact, under many forests, as much as 
85% of the ground is bare dirt. Except 
for a light litter of pine needles and 
branches, there is not much to bum. Fires 
that do bum in such forests tend to creep 
along slowly, barely producing a flame. 

After a period of 100-300 years, depend- 
ing on the site, the Lodgepole Pine forests 
begin to break up due to various factors 
including susceptibility to pine beetle at- 
tacks. Pine beetles only successfully at- 
tack trees greater than 8 inches in diame- 
ter. Since growth on the cold Yellowstone 
Plateau is slow, most Lodgepole stands 
8 inches or larger are at least 100 years 
in age. The pine beetle can only success-, 
fully attack and kill weak, sick trees. 
Under normal conditions, most Lodgepole 
Pine stands are too crowded and hence 
too weak to repel beetle attacks. However, 
if thinned, whether by pine beetles them- 
selves or by fires, the resulting healthy 
forests can repel beetle attacks. Because 


of this, most pine beetle attacks focus on 
Lodgepole stands which have not burned 
for a long time. 

As the beetles kill trees, the canopy is 
opened and light penetrates to the 
ground. This stimulates the growth of 
young Lodgepole as well as shade tolerant 
Subalpine Fir and Engeimann Spruce, 
which often begin to grow in the under- 
story of mature Lodgepole forests. Under- 
story trees, particularly the fir and 
spruce, form a “ladder” that allows fire 
to climb into the canopy and crown out. 
Thus, old mature stands are much more 
likely to bum and especially to crown out 
than young stands. In addition, the dead 
snags and blowdowns that normally ac- 
company an aging Lodgepole stand pro- 
vide more fuel than is in the younger 
Lodgepole stands, again ensuring that 
these are most likely to bum. 

To anthropomorphize a bit, Lodgepole 
Pine does not want to be replaced by fir 
or spruce. Hence, it is to its advantage 
if something eliminates the mature trees 
as well as the young fir and spruce in the 
understory. Only fire does this. 

If a stand-replacing fire occurs, the 
Lodgepole is ideally suited for successful 
regeneration on the site. The tree has two 
kinds of cones - open and serotinous. The 
scales of the former open with cone matur- 
ity, thereby providing a steady supply of 
seeds to shower down on the forest floor. 
If beetles open the canopy, then open 
cones provide the seeds that develop into 
the occasional young Lodgepole. Unlike 
the open cones, serotinous cones have a 
waxy covering that only melts if temper- 
atures rise above 113 degrees - which 
never happens on the Yellowstone Plateau 
except in a fire. If a bum occurs, serotin- 
ous cones open with 24 hours and reseed 
the site. 

If Lodgepole seeds successfully germi- 
nate, the precocious young trees can begin 
producing cones when barely five years 
old. Subalpine Firs, in contrast, may not 
produce cones until 50-60 years old. To 
give the Lodgepole another advantage, 
cone serotiny is not expressed until the 
tree is between 30 and 60 years of age. 
Immediately after a fire, when another 
fire is highly unlikely and there is thus 
no advantage to having serotinous cones, 
the Lodgepole only develops open cones, 
thereby ensuring plenty of seeds for domi- 
nation of the site. 

For these reasons, Lodgepole Pine is 
the most likely tree to grow on a recently 
burned site. Since extensive fires occur 
with some regularity in Yellowstone, 
Lodgepole dominates the Park. 

Quaking Aspen is also common in 
Yellowstone, but it tends to grow in the 
drier part of the Park on the edge of the 
grassland zone. Aspen usually regenerate 
by suckering - producing new shoots from 
existing root stock, rather than from 
seeds. If the above-ground aspen boles 
are destroyed by fire, avalanche, or insect 
attack, the roots send forth new suckers. 
Nearly all aspen groves survive for gener- 
ations by this method. Though aspens pro- 
duce a large quantity of seeds, they have 
very precise germination requirements, 
hence scientists believe that nearly all 
Rocky Mountain aspen groves have 
existed since the end of the last Ice Age 
by suckering rather than by establishment 
from seed. 

Going into this summer, most of Yellow- 
stone’s aspen groves were decadent and 
in danger of dying out. There was almost 
no aspen regeneration in the park, even 
though aspen are well adapted to fire and 
most aspen live in a zone where fire fre- 
quency is estimated to be on a 20-25 year 


Redwoods League Slams Ugly Fires 


In their Fall Bulletin, the Save-the- 
Redwoods League showed their distaste 
for the messy processes of nature. They 
briefly described the Park Service “let- 
bum” policy, comparing it to prescribed 
burning. The bulletin then stated that, 
“Sadly, this summer these fire management 
policies failed in many parts of the western 
United States, when lightning-ignited 
and man caused fires went rapidly out of 
control incinerating hundreds of thousands 
of acres, including over one million acres 
in Yellowstone National Park. 

“The League has been monitoring pre- 


scribed bums and lightning fires in na- 
tional and state parks in the Giant Sequoia 
and Coast Redwood forests for many years. 
The League supports carefully controlled 
prescribed bums. Tighter restrictions are 
needed, however. In the recent past too 
many prescribed bums have burned too 
hot and have marred the scenic beauty 
in some Giant Sequoia groves....” 

Disregarding the natural cycles of fire 
ecology, the bulletin goes on to explain 
that lightning-caused fires should be sup- 
pressed, as should those in the summer 
and other dry seasons. 

-Dale Turner 





much sedimentation oecurs depends on 
many variables including whether there 
is a significant snowpack this winter and 
how fast it melts in the spring. Usually 
within three years of a fire, revegetation 
is sufficient to prevent further sedimenta- 
tion problems. 

In contrast to the negative effects on 
wildlife, benefits to wildlife from fire are 
many. Regeneration of aspen, willow and 
other shrubs (provided the Elk don’t eat 
them all) will increase passerine bird nest- 
ing habitat. Cavity nesters will find the 
numerous fire-killed snags ideal home 
building sites. If sufficient aspen are re- 
generated, potential for reestablishment 
of Beaver in the Park will increase. Al- 


interval. Large populations of Elk and 
other ungulates are one reason for lack 
of aspen regeneration. 

In addition to discouraging aspen re- 
generation by browsing heavily on aspen 
suckers, Elk and other ungulates have re- 
duced the amount of flammable grass- 
lands and shrubs in the Park’s northern 
rangelands through excessive grazing and 
browsing. (Yes, in the absence of preda- 
tor's, wildlife commonly overgraze a range 
just like livestock.) In most years, the 
range can no longer cam' a fire. Also, 
since this open area is the most accessible 
portion of the Park, fire suppression has 
been most successful here. 

Researcher's have studied the relation- 


ship between Elk, fire and aspen near 
Jackson Hole just south of Yellowstone 
Park. They have found that although fires 
may stimulate the production of as many 
as 30,000 aspen suckers per acre, if Elk 
browsing is heavy, the number of suckers 
is reduced to pre-burn levels in three 
years. 

However, if fires stimulate aspen regen- 
eration over an extensive enough area, 
Elk herds may not crop all groves inten- 
sively enough to prevent sucker develop- 
ment into pole sized young trees. In es- 
sence, “swamping,” as biologists refer to 
prey reproduction exceeding the capacity 
of predators to limit prey population, en- 
ables the aspen to regenerate. One of the 
expected benefits of this summer’s fires 
is widespread aspen regeneration in the 
Park. However, given the high Elk num- 
bers, Elk may still severely crop all new 
growth. We’ll know in about three years. 

Impacts of fires on wildlife were mini- 
mal. Only 244 large mammals are known 
to have died in the fires, most from suffo- 
cation. Impacts to wildlife in the years 


though there is still debate about their 
disappearance, Beaver were likely elimi- 
nated by excess Elk browsing. The return 
of Beaver and their dams would slow 
sedimentation problems in streams be- 
cause fine soil particles would settle out 
in their ponds. Their ponds would raise 
the water table, creating healthier ripa- 
rian zones and wet meadows - favorite 
foraging grounds for Grizzlies, Elk, and 
other grazers. Whether the NPS will rein- 
troduce Beaver remains to be seen, but 
there is no question that at one time they 
were abundant in the Park. 

The most important factor in causing 
the 1988 fires to grow so large was 
drought. Not since officials began keeping 
records in the Park 112 years ago has there 
been such a dry summer. The previous 
winter in Yellowstone was relatively mild 
with below average snowpack in the moun- 
tains. Although rainfall was higher than 
normal in April and May, by June it 
dropped precipitously, and during July 
and August there was no measurable rain. 
Instead, uncharacteristic heat coupled 


Mosaic bum by Yellonvstone’s Tower Fall. 

with high winds dried the landscape. By 
late July, the moisture content of litter 
on the forest floor was as low as 2-3%. 
(Kiln-dried lumber has a 12% moisture 
content.) Significantly, every major 
wildfire in North America’s recorded his- 
tory can be traced to severe drought. 

The first blaze in Yellowstone during 
1988 occurred on May 24 when lightning 
struck a tree in the Lamar Valley and it 
burst into flames. But as usually happens, 
the fire went out - without suppression. 
Lightning strikes in late June and early 
July, however, grew slowly. Nine fires 
were burning in the Park on July 15, most 
having charred less than 100 acres. 

Then, on the 15th, winds expanded the 
Clover fire overnight from 4700 acres to 
7000 acres. Several other fires increased 
as well. On this date, the perimeter of 
fires in the Park totaled 8600 acres and 
the Park Service, under pressure from cri- 
tics, decided that new natural fires would 
be suppressed. 


photo by George Wnert liner 

But lightning was igniting blazes at a 
unusual rate. On average, lightning- 
causes 22 fires a year in Yellowstone. In 
1988 it caused more than 50. 

High winds fanned the flames and en- 
abled individual fires to bum hundreds 
of thousand of acres in a single spectacular 
“ran.” For example, wands of 80 miles per 
hour on August 20 - called “Black Satur- 
day” by firefighters - sparked new life in 
nearly exhausted fires. The Hellroaring 
fire, in the Absaroka-Beartooth Wilder- 
ness north of the Park, burned through 
10 miles of timber in three hours. 

It takes the convergence of high wands, 
low humidity, severe drought, sufficient 
fuel and an ignition source to cause a large 
fire complex. The chances of all these in- 
gredients coming together in one year are 
exceedingly small, which is why fires such 
as seen in Yellowstone this year are un- 
usual. 

Despite the fires, the Park remained 
continued on page 22 



following the fires will be temporary. 
Some Elk may starve this winter, since 
11% of the Park's total winter range was 
burned. In addition, the drought severely 
reduced plant production in unbumed 
areas, so overall there is a significant re- 
duction in forage. However, given the high 
Elk numbers, starvation of a large prop- 
ortion of the herd would benefit the eco- 
system. 

Grizzly Bears may be affected since 
some Whitebark Pine burned. [See Tony 
Povilitis’ accompanying article.] 
Whitebark pine nuts are an essential fall 
food for Yellowstone’s Grizzlies, so a reduc- 
tion could adversely impact them. How- 
ever, salvaging of dead Elk and other carr- 
ion next spring could provide bears with 
a major protein addition to their diet. 

Perhaps the greatest changes will occur 
in Yellowstone’s famed fisheries. Sedimen- 
tation, particularly in the Upper Lamar 
River Valley where the Clover Mist fire 
perimeter encompassed 390,000 acres, 
could adversely impact trout by smother- 
ing fish eggs and aquatic insects. How 


by Tony Povilitis 

The wildfires of 1988 in the Yellowstone 
area engulfed a staggering 1.6 million 
acres. What will happen to the already 
endangered Grizzly Bear, now numbering 
as few as 170 animals in Yellowstone Park? 
The complexities of fire ecology and land- 
use politics make it difficult to forecast. 
ECOLOGY 

Grizzly Bears depend on vegetation di- 
rectly for food and shelter, and indirectly as 
a food source for animals upon which they 
feed. Fire obviously kills plants, but most 
have underground parts or seeds that allow 
them to quickly regenerate. New growth 
is usually vigorous, especially as more sun- 
light reaches the ground, and as nutrients 
from ash enter the soil. Beyond this gen- 


erality, what can be said about the future 
is uncertain due to the many unpredictable 
environmental factors. 

WEATHER: If draught continues, 
plant regrowth may be delayed, forcing 
bears to travel more widely in search of 
food. Heavy spring rains, on the other 
hand, could cause soil erosion, thus reduc- 
ing plant growth in some areas. Given the 
current inadvertent human meddling with 
the world’s climate, nothing about wea- 
ther should be taken for granted. 

WHITEBARK PINE: The meaty seeds 
of this pine are a major food for Grizzlies 
in Yellowstone, particularly as the bears 
prepare to enter their dens. If the pines 
are dead, many decades will pass before 
they are replaced. 

ANIMAL FOODS: A lot of carrion 
could be available for bears next spring 
if Elk, Bison, and other large herbivores 
succumb to forage and cover shortages 
this winter. Yet many of these animals 
may search for food at lower elevations 
outside the Park, and if they die in those 
places, their carcasses may be near roads, 
ranches, towns, and other places hazard- 
ous to bears. Smaller animals eaten by 
Grizzlies, like voles, gophers, and ants, 
should quickly increase in numbers with 
renewed plant life. 

Cutthroat Trout could eventually gain 
from improved habitat conditions as in- 
creased nutrients seep into slightly 
warmer waters. However, trout will die 
off in some streams from the effects of 
heat stress or drought, or from the silta- 
tion of water where soil erosion occurs. 

FOREST COVER: The bears are likely 
to avoid the larger open areas created by 
fire. Bears fear poachers, harassment by 
tourists, and management officials, who 
use rubber bullets in attempting to “train” 
them to avoid people. 

GARBAGE: How many bears snacked 
on the food and garbage processed by 
10,000 firefighters is unknown. Those that 
did are likely to seek such foods again - 
and be captured or killed. 

POLITICS 

The fires cost surrounding states mil- 
lions in lost revenues from tourism. Local 
politicians and community leaders lam- 
basted the National Park Service for its 
ineptitude at controlling them. As fear 
grew that the tourist industry might be 
permanently damaged, the federal gov- 
ernment promised to fund a public rela- 
tions effort to offset Yellowstone’s charred 
image. (Ironically, while tourism was well 


below the norm for August, it was actually 
up by October.) 

The fires have placed local economic 
well-being in the forefront of concern. 
Where might this lead? At a recent Senate 
hearing, Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture George Dunlop argued that areas 
open to timber harvest present far less 
fire risk than those, like Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park and nearby National Forest 
Wilderness, that are not. With a narrow 
focus on economics, administration offi- 
cials may soon prescribe timber salvage, 
more access roads, permanent firebreaks, 
and other new incursions into Grizzly 
habitat. Hence the greatest impact of the 
fires on bears and other wildlife may have 
nothing to do with ecology - but rather 
with the rendering of Yellowstone vulner- 
able to further economic exploitation. 

Economic interests routinely outscore 
major preservation efforts in Yellowstone 
Park. For example, planned removal of the 
Fishing Bridge development from critical 
Grizzly habitat, restoration of the Gray 
Wolf, and federal acquisition of important 
habitat near the Park have all recently 
been blocked for economic reasons. 

If some Park facilities go unused in the 
fires’ aftermath, would the Park Service 
have the wisdom to dismantle them? The 
current developed areas at Bridge Bay, 
Lake, Canyon, Madison, Mammoth, Norris, 
Indian Creek, Lewis Lake, Pebble Creek, 
Slough Creek, Tower Falls, Old Faithful, 
Roosevelt, Fishing Bridge, and Grant 
Village are too much for the Grizzly; 
because of them, bears are routinely killed, 
relocated, or forced out of key habitats. 

Large natural fires in the Yellowstone 
country occur every 200-300 years. But 
what will become of Yellowstone in a mere 
20 years, as the US population increases 
by 40 million, and the world population 
by a mind-boggling 2 billion? Will we find 
Nature in Yellowstone - including Grizzly 
Bears - or just another human playground, 
or zoo? 

We’ve heard no voice for a new and better 
post-fire Yellowstone Park: one bigger, 
freed from overdevelopment, and fit to 
house Nature in the 21st century. By 
today’s standards, this would not be con- 
sidered a political option. It should be 
though, for our future - and for the bears. 
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Tony Povilitis is a biologist based in 
Boulder, CO. He directs Campaign for 
Yellowstone’s Bears, POB 1,16, Boulder, 
CO 80306 (303-1,91,-5018). 
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Yellowstone . . . 


Continued from page 21 
open throughout the summer. Only on 
September 10, when a firestorm 
threatened to run right over Park head- 
quarters in Mammoth, was the entire 
Park closed. Visitors expected a special 
opportunity to see wildfire in action. For 
most, it was a disappointment. 

Although on rare occasions, such as 
Black Saturday, high winds may propel 
fires to great heights, ordinarily wildfires 
merely creep and sputter along - produc- 
ing great quantities of smoke, but not 
much flame. One can easily walk away 
from the advancing fire front, and wildlife 
does so. A fire is analogous to a volcano. 
During a major eruption, a great volume 
of magma may be spewed from the crater, 
but most volcanic eruptions are more 
smoke and cinders than lava flows. 

It is only when an understory of fir or 
some other fuel exists to ladder flames 
into the canopy, and high winds can propel 
the flames rapidly from tree to tree, that 
large acreages are burned and the fiery 
walls of flames we imagine actually exist. 

However, when these conditions do 
develop, no power on Earth can stop 
them. This summer, high winds threw 
firebrands a mile or more ahead of the 
advancing fronts. Sparks leaped across 
roads, across the Grand Canyon of the 
Yellowstone, across lakes - all considered 
excellent fire breaks. Those who claimed 
the NPS could have stopped the fires if 
bulldozers had been freely employed did 
not see the firestorms that whipped 
flames across 35 miles of the Park in early 
September. When winds are pushing 
fires, it is insane to put anyone in front 
of them. 

To its credit, the National Park Service 
resisted using the bulldozers except as a 
last ditch effort. Research suggests that 
bulldozers, by scraping away all soil 
layers, do more long-term damage to the 
landscape than the fires themselves. 

Most firefighting is, to borrow a phrase 
from Shakespeare, “more sound and fury 

Burning Money 

There is a joke among firefighters: 
“How does the Forest Service (or BLM, 
or NPS) stop a wildfire?” Answer: “It 
pours money on the flames until it rains 
or snows.” 

There is more truth in this joke than 
most people would suspect. Scientific 
research has documented that firefighting 
efforts are ineffective when certain pre- 
dictable conditions exist. If there is little 
fuel and the weather is cool, wet and wind- 
less, very few fires - if any ignite - will 
bum more than a few acres before going 
out. Sending in fire crews to suppress 
these fires is a waste of energy and money. 
The crews take credit for putting out the 
flames, but in fact, the fires would have 
died of their own accord within a few days. 

At the other side of the spectrum, when 
there is a large fuel build-up and the wea- 
ther is hot with low humidity and high 
winds, no firefighting force on Earth can 
stop an advancing blaze. Human efforts 
to stop such walls of flames are as fruitless 
as standing in front of a tidal wave. The 
wall of water will simply crash over you. 
Yet, eventually the wave retreats as does 
the fire, and it would be as foolish for 
any group to claim they stopped the ocean 
wave as it is for firefighters to say they 
stopped the conflagration. 

The ingredients for a major fire existed 
in the Yellowstone Ecosystem this summer, 
and though many people think the National 
Park Service could have stopped the fires, 
the truth lies in the above joke: The federal 
government merely poured money on the 
flames until it snowed on September 10, 
which along with the longer and cooler 
nights, slowed the fire’s advances. 

Employing the 10,000 firefighters, the 
bulldozers and helicopters, is like office 
paper shuffling. They give the appearance 
of action when in fact nothing constructive 
is accomplished. Building two foot wide 
firelines with shovels or carving 20 foot 
wide paths with dozers may give people 
psychological relief, but it does little to 
control fires. 

It was not reasoned logic which forced the 
Park Service on July 15 to begin attempting 
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Fire inside a Lodgepole Pine. Next to it stands a Douglas-fir which is not burning. 
Lodgepoles have thin bark which offers little protection from afire, while Doug -firs have 
thick bark - at least in old trees - which resists fires. 


- signifying nothing.” Yellowstone spent 
$120 million on fire suppression, not be- 
cause anyone who knew about fires 
thought they could stop them, but be- 
cause the Park had to put on a good show 
(see sidebar). For political reasons, the 
Park had to appear that it was trying to 
contain the fires. 

Despite the power of this summer’s 
blazes, remarkably few people were hurt 
(one man was killed by a falling snag out- 
side the Park) and few structures burned. 
Nevertheless, some property owners 
whose cabins outside the Park were 
burned have filed suit against the govern- 
ment. 

Because of the bad press, the public’s 
lack of understanding of fire’s role in 
Yellowstone, and lawsuits by adjacent 
landowners, “let bum” policies not only 
in Yellowstone but throughout the West 
are in jeopardy. Though the Park Service 
has been misguided in some of its other 
policies, such as its management of 
Grizzly Bears (as evidenced by its failure 
to close the Fishing Bridge facilities), it 
deserves support for its fire management 
policies. 

Yellowstone was not destroyed by fire. 
Of the 1.38 million acres within the fire 
perimeter, only 400,000 acres are thought 
to have actually burned. Of these, half 
were only lightly singed. By next spring, 
a new generation of Lodgepole Pine will 
be sprouting on the newly opened forest 
floor. By next summer, green grass, not 
charred stumps, will greet tourists. The 
charred snags will provide new homes for 
cavity nesting birds, while new fallen logs 
in streams provide fish habitat. 

Fire is as essential to Yellowstone’s ecolog- 
ical health as rain is to tropical rainforests’ 
health. Yellowstone cannot be preserved 
in a static form; it can only be preserved 
if the ecological processes which shaped 
it are preserved. 

George Wuerthner is a Montana-based 
field ecologist and widely published writer 
who regularly contributes to our pages. 


to suppress all fires, after only 8600 acres 
had actually burned, but uninformed public 
pressure, inflamed by sensational media 
reports. Ecologists and fire behaviorists 
will admit quietly that most of the $100 
million used trying to stop the Yellowstone 
fires was spent in hopes of appeasing the 
public. Aside from the more important fact 
that the Yellowstone Ecosystem depends 
upon periodic perturbations like wildfires, 
it makes no economic sense, in a National 
Park where logging is prohibited, to spend 
millions of dollars trying to stop fires from 
consuming trees that have no value as 
timber. 

One can even question whether fire sup- 
pression is cost effective where commercial 
logging is anticipated. In low value timber 
stands, such as cover much of the Rocky 
Mountains, fire suppression is financially 
dubious. If one could compute the annual 
cost of fire protection for, say, low volume 
Lodgepole Pine stands in the Northern 
Rockies, one would likely find that over 
the 100 year plus rotation period typical 
of Lodgepole stands, the total cost of fire 
protection exceeds the value of the timber. 
(The total cost of fire suppression would 
be difficult to determine because many 
variables are involved. For example, one 
justification often cited for building roads 
for below cost timber sales is to provide 
access needed to protect the trees from 
fire. How much of the road costs should 
be attributed to fire suppression and how 
much for timber extraction?) Environ- 
mentalists have long criticized the Forest 
Service for its below cost timber sales 
where the cost of road construction exceeds 
the value of the timber, but they have 
missed perhaps an even bigger subsidy 
in the form of fire suppression costs. 

Of course, one could suggest that a 
rationale for fire suppression is to protect 
the productivity of the environment. It 
is true that a very hot fire destroys soil 
nutrients, leaving a barren landscape that 
may take centuries to recover; but such 
hot fires are unusual. Indeed, less than 1% 
of the area scorched in Yellowstone Park 
this summer burned this hot. Studies have 


1988 FIRES and 
LARGE MAMMALS 

by Doug Peacock 
ed. note: The following is adapted from 
part of an interview of Grizzly Bear expert 
Doug Peacock by John Adair for Green 
Letter ( POB 9242, Berkeley, CA 94709). 

The 1988 fires in the Yellowstone 
Ecosystem will benefit the ecosystem’s 
large mammals. The plants that come 
back after a typical fire that goes through 
Lodgepole Pine and doesn’t destroy the 
soil are grasses, forbs, small bushes, and 
in wet areas sedges. Grass, sedges and 
forbs are the foods that ungulates need 
most. The Yellowstone fires will especially 
benefit Moose. Moose are colonizers, not 
herd animals, and they will colonize essen- 


shown that firefighting impacts, such as 
bulldozed firelines, generally have a longer 
lasting effect on the landscape than the fires 
themselves. 

From the foregoing, it should be appar- 
ent that, while the ecological costs have 
been documented, few have looked at the 
socio-economic costs of fire suppression. 
The expense of fire suppression to protect 
remote cabins and towns such as Cooke 
City, which is in a mountain valley sur- 
rounded by continuous coniferous forest, 
is also a type of federal subsidy. Scienti- 
fically, it can be shown that our fire fight- 
ing efforts cannot control blazes under se- 
vere fire conditions such as existed this 
summer, and that fires are an inevitable 
part of the West, given our ecological 
parameters. Providing fire protection to 
homes in areas where fires are likely to 
occur only encourages inappropriate de- 
velopment, just as federal flood insurance 
has lead to the construction of homes on 
ocean barrier beaches and on river flood 
plains where they are eventually washed 
away. 

Several individuals who lost cabins and 
other property to this summer’s fires have 
filed suits against the government for re- 
stitution. Rather than pay these people 
for losses for which the government is not 
in fact responsible, we should bill them 
for the money spent trying to protect their 
properties. If people had to pay the real 
costs of having their little cabins in the 
mountains, it might slow the develop- 
ment. 

With the limited understanding most 
people have of the ecological role of fires, 
it is not surprising that so many people 
criticized the Park Service let-bum fire 
policies this summer. Yet given the knowl- 
edge we now have about the ineffectiveness 
of our efforts to control flames, it is 
incumbent upon people to question the 
underlying assumptions of when and where 
fire suppression is appropriate, not only 
on ecological, but on economic grounds 
as well. 

-George Wuerthner 


tially all the burned areas until they are 
stopped by some natural population reg- 
ulating mechanism. The Elk population 
will explode in the next few years because 
the fires will give way to more meadows, 
which are what Elk need most. This is a 
problem because there are too many Elk 
in the Yellowstone Ecosystem already. 
Bison will also do well. 

In the long run, Grizzly Bears will ben- 
efit. However, for a couple years there 
will not be as much food in the Park, and 
that means the bears will wander out of 
the Park into the National Forests, espe- 
cially during dry periods when they’ll go 
down to wet bottoms. That’s where the 
people are, and without a lot of education 
and law enforcement, Grizzly Bears will 
be killed in conflicts with humans. 

The same is true with Black Bears. The 
Black Bear is more of a forest animal than 
the Grizzly but Black Bears habituate 
much easier to humans and human food 
than do Grizzlies. Grizzlies seem not to 
like much about us except our garbage. 

What all these benefits for wildlife 
mean for National Park Service policy is 
that the let-it-bum policy is right. People 
who want to protect Yellowstone should 
defend the policy. 

These people should also work for wolf 
reintroduction in Yellowstone. Yellowstone 
is an ecosystem without all its members. 
The most obvious of the absent species 
is the Gray Wolf. This is an ideal time to 
reintroduce wolves to the Yellowstone 
Ecosystem, because by popular assess- 
ment there are too many Elk and Bison 
already. The wildfires will bring more 
Elk, Moose, Bison, and Mule Deer than 
the ecosystem can support. These animals 
no longer have predators. Coyotes take 
some deer, even a few Elk, but they’re 
not effective predators. Grizzlies also kill 
a few winter-weakened animals in the 
spring, but again they are not effective 
predators. So the ungulates have no 
mechanism to limit them populations ex- 
cept for severe winters. We haven’t had a 
severe winter in a long time, and perhaps 
given current weather patterns, there’s 
no such thing as a typical winter anymore, 
so the ecosystem needs a predator right 
away to limit the ungulate explosion. 


ed. note: In this issue, we hare pre- 
sented several assessments of the 1988 
Yellowstone fires. While the authors’ 
speculations on the after-effects of the 
fires vary somewhat ( which merely under- 
scores the fact that fire ecology is a new 
and necessarily inexact science), they all 
make it clear that we should support 
Yellowstone National Park’s natural fire 
policy. Accordingly, let us unite the Park, 
the Park Service, and the Department of 
Interior: 

Robert Barbee, Superintendent, Yellow- 
stone National Park, WY 82190 
Director, National Park Service, Dept of 
Interior, 18th & C Sts, NW, Washington, 
DC 20240 

Secretary of Interior, same address 
Remind these officials also of the need 
to reintroduce Gray Wolves in Yellowstone 
Park. - JD 



“Where There Be Mountains, There Be Chestnuts” 


by David Wheeler 

ed. note: The following is condensed 
from David Wheeler’s article in the fall 
1988 issue of Katuah Journal. That same 
issue also describes efforts of botanists to 
employ selective breeding techniques to 
yield blight-resistant American Chestnuts. 
As Katuah shows, these efforts may bear 
fruit, and there is hope that the American 
Chestnut will someday return to its right- 
ful place in the forests of the East. To 
subscribe to Katuah, the Moregional jour- 
nal of the Katuah Province of the Southern 
Appalachians, and one of the finest bio- 
regional journals on Turtle Island, send 
$10 to Katuah, FOB 638, Leicester, NC 
Katuah Province 287i8. 

I. The Forest of Old 

Near this locality we also measured a 
chestnut that was thirty-three feet in cir- 
cumference at four feet from the ground. 
It is a noble living specimen apparently 
sound, and of nearly a uniform diameter 
upwards for forty or fifty feet. 

-S.B. Buckley, Mountains of North 
Carolina and Tennessee (1859) 

Bom as we are into the world of the 
20th century, we do not truly know the 
Appalachian forest. What we know as “the 
forest” is a diminutive second growth 
sprouting from the seed and stumps of 
the original trees. What we are witnes- 
sing is the forest’s incredible powers of 
rejuvenation and its determined endurance 
in the face of conditions that are becoming 
increasingly hostile to life. 

We have never seen the full majesty of the 
climax forest. “Climax” means the fullest 
expression of growth for any given environ- 
ment. It is a state of dynamic equilibrium 
in the variety of species and distribution 
of populations that can sustain itself until 
a major climatic shift sets new conditions 
for climax. The deciduous forest in eastern 
Turtle Island (North American continent) 
remained stable for thousands of years 
after the retreat of the last glacier. But 
within a mere 400 years of its discovery 
by European culture, the forest was com- 
pletely changed. 

In the lowlands, the climax forest fell back 
before the rush of European settlers. In the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries, the 
remaining forests high in the Appalachian 
Mountains were subject to timber extrac- 
tion marked by a degree of destructiveness 
unparalleled in history. 

The deadliest blow, however, fell in the 
first half of the 20th century when an in- 
troduced fungus disease from the Orient 
completely decimated the American 
Chestnut ( Castanea dentata ), the largest 
and most prolific tree in the forest. The 
eastern climax forest was permanently 
altered. 

II. The Life of the Chestnut 

Chestnutt, of this sorte there is very greate 
plenty; the tymber whereof is excellent for 
building, and is a very good commodity, 
especially in respect of the fruit, both for 
man and beast. 

-Morton, New English Canaan (quoted 
by Charles Sprague Sargent in Silva of 
North America, 1896) 

The American Chestnut Tree was a 
member of the family Fagaceae. The 
leaves resembled the leaves of the beech, 
although larger and longer, being six to 
eight inches in length, “oblong-lanceolate” 
(like a long ellipse, sharply pointed at both 
ends), heavily toothed along the edges, 
with prominent veins on the underside. 
The dark, gray-brown bark was fissured 
in a distinctive criss-cross pattern. 

The leaves unfolded late and were fol- 
lowed in late June or early July by the 
long, pendant catkins of drooping white 
flowers that made a striking show on the 
Appalachian hillsides. Chestnut flowers 
gave off a strong odor, fragrant to some 
and disagreeable to others. Because they 
bloomed well after the last spring frost, 
they set a reliable crop of nuts for wildlife 
to feed on each year. 

After the first frost in October, the 
prickly burs began to open and drop their 
sweet chestnuts into the leaves on the 
forest floor. The nuts were smaller than 
the imported chestnuts of today, being 
one-half to one inch in width, two or three 
to each bur. 

The American Chestnut was adaptable 
to a variety of habitats and grew faster 
than any other hardwood tree in the 
forest: two reasons for its widespread suc- 
cess. The chestnut had a thick crown 
which, in the open, could spread to 100 
feet in width. The tree grew rapidly on 
poor and shallow soils as well as on deep, 


fertile soils, and only avoided limestone- 
based soils. It was moderately tolerant 
of the shade of other trees, and so could 
grow up through their shade until it in 
turn overshadowed them and suppressed 
their growth. 

The chestnut tree is thought to have 
originated in China. The first seeds could 
have been carried into North America in 
the food pouches of migrating humans. 
The oldest evidence of the chestnut tree 
on this continent was found in Yellowstone 
National Park and dates back 50 million 
years to the Eocene Era. 

Once established on Turtle Island, the 
chestnut tree migrated widely. Signs of 
its presence have been found in Alaska 
and Greenland. But climatic changes 
gradually pushed the species into the east- 
ern half of the continent. About 20 glaci- 
ations have occurred during the last two 
million years. Each time, the ice sheets 
pushed all before them, then as they re- 
treated, the chestnut followed. The 
chestnut moved slowly, probably because 
it was self-sterile, and at the time of its 
demise it was still a relative newcomer 
to its northern habitat. Evidence shows 
that Castanea arrived in the Connecticut 
River Valley a scant 2000 years ago. 

In 1914 Yale Professor Arthur Graves 
gave the range of Castanea as extending 
“from southern Maine to the valley of the 
Winooski River in northern Vermont, to 
southern Ontario, and along the shores 
of Lake Ontario to southeastern Michi- 
gan, southward in the eastern part of its 
range to Delaware, and in the west to 
southeastern Indiana and extreme south- 
ern Illinois, while it extends along the 
southern Appalachians to north central 
Georgia, central Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, and central Tennessee.” In the 
southern mountains the tree was common 
on slopes between 2000 and 4000 feet in 
elevation, but it was seen also in the low 
bottoms and up to 6000 feet on the highest 
peaks. 

It was in the Southern Appalachians 
that the American Chestnut attained its 
greatest dominance and its grandest size. 
Gifford Pinchot in 1897 told of trees reach- 
ing 120 feet in height and 13 feet in diame- 
ter. Although the chestnut usually grew 
to only 50-70 feet in height in the northern 
part of its range, a standard tree in the 
Southern Appalachians would be 90 feet 
tall and 4-6 feet in diameter, often living 
beyond 500 years of age. 

Only the Yellow Poplar (Liriodendron 
tulipfera) rivaled the American Chestnut 
in size. Because of its rapid growth and 
greater tolerance to shade, the chestnut 
was dominant throughout its range, while 
the poplar was usually restricted to choice 
cove habitats. Today the Yellow Poplar 
[also called Tulip Poplar] inhabits many 
of the sites formerly dominated by 
chestnut. The chestnut often comprised 
25% of the forest, reaching densities of 
70-85% on the mountain slopes of Katuah. 
So plentiful was the species that a 
member of DeSoto’s expedition through 
the Appalachians in 1520 declared, 
“Where there be mountains; there be 
chestnuts: they are somewhat smaller 


than the chestnuts of Spaine,” thus pro- 
viding the first recorded reference to the 
species by a white person in the New 
World. 

III. Chestnut Ecology 

A Cosby farmer used a hollow chestnut 
tree as a bam for a pig and a cow. 

-Dr. Frank W. Woods (University of 
Tennessee) 

The American Chestnut Tree was an 
integral species in the climax forest of the 
East. Oak trees, Red Maple, and some- 
times Eastern Hemlock and Gray Birch, 
were other tree species that, along with 
the Yellow Poplar, grew alongside the 
chestnut. In the shadow of their high 
crowns grew hazel, holly, and dogwood 
trees; huckleberries and other Vaccin- 
nium species; and Spicebush, Flame 
Azalea, Dog Hobble, Mountain Laurel, 
and rhododendron: the familiar under- 
story plants of the mountain forest. These 
species interacted with the chestnut trees 
to provide the conditions for their mutual 
growth. The forest’s soil chemistry and 
water patterns were influenced through 
their many generations of continuous 
habitation. 

This association provided optimal condi- 
tions for a wide variety of wildlife. Many 
animals ate the chestnuts - a nutritious, 
abundant, and dependable food source. 
Whitetail Deer and Turkeys moved among 
the giant trees. Red Foxes denned in fal- 
len, hollowed trunks. Raccoons stored 
chestnuts in their holes high above the 
ground, while chipmunks carried nuts to 
their small holes among the boulders. 
Eastern Gray Squirrels and Blue Jays 
quarreled over trees-full of the succulent 
feast. Immense flocks of Passenger Pi- 
geons paused in their migrations to gorge 
on the sweet nuts. In winter, Elk pawed 
the ground to tum up chestnuts hidden 
in the 'leaves beneath the snow. 

These animals in tum fed the great 
predators: the Gray Wolf, Mountain Lion, 
Red-tailed Hawk, Peregrine Falcon, and 
Golden Eagle. 

In the fall, high in the trees the Black 
Bears bent or broke branches to pull 
chestnuts from their spiny husks to pro- 
vide the calories necessary for them to 
survive their winter sleep. Dead chestnut 
trees provided hollow trunks that were 
the bears’ preferred denning sites and se- 
cure places for the females to birth their 
cubs. 

Indians hunted the animals that fed on 
the chestnuts and also foraged for the nuts 
themselves to store for the winter. As 
their agriculture developed, chestnut 
bread, made of chestnuts ground into com 
flour and tied in com husks to boil, became 
a staple dish. Indians also used an infusion 
of the chestnut leaves medicinally to cure 
the whooping cough. 

When the white settlers came, they val- 
ued the chestnut tree for the use they 
could make of it. Most of the newcomers 
were farmers, so they cleared the 
chestnut trees and used the logs to build 
their cabins and fences. Because of its 
high tannin content, chestnut was highly 
resistant to rot, and was the best coffin 


wood. 

Mountain families also counted on the 
fall chestnut drop. Hogs were allowed to 
free-range in the forest, and the family 
fed on fall chestnuts in the form of pork 
during winter. 

For everyone in the Appalachian forest, 
the chestnut tree was an important fact 
of life. It was often taken for granted sim- 
ply because it was so common, until, in 
the early 1890s, a boat returning from a 
trading trip to the Orient docked in New 
York harbor. 

IV. The Destroyer 

The amber buds of the chestnut are 
unfolding into long green fans, though it 
will be long ere the trees decked with their 
drooping tassels hum like great hives with 
the music of the bees. 

-Edith Thomas (quoted by Harriet 
Keeler in Our Native Trees, 1900) 

Unbeknownst to anyone, an invisible 
stowaway rode aboard that ship. Nursery 
stock of Oriental Chestnut trees that were 
being imported into the country carried 
in their tissues a fungus disease later 
known as Endothia parasitica, the 
chestnut blight. Oriental trees had lived 
with the blight for thousands of years and 
had developed an inbred resistance to the 
fungus, but the native American trees 
were vulnerable to the invading organism. 

Observers on Long Island first saw the 
effects of the blight in 1893, but it was 
not identified until a forester at the New 
York Zoological Gardens recognized in 
1904 that it was a fungus disease which 
was killing the tops of chestnut trees 
under his care. Endothia already had a 
headstart on the scientists. The blight 
spread by two kinds of spores. In summer, 
infected cankers on the trees oozed a 
sticky mass of spore material that stuck 
to the feet of birds and insects and was 
thus carried long distances to other trees. 
In winter, clouds of microscopic spores 
were carried by the winds. On landing in 
a crack in the bark of a chestnut tree, 
the spores grew into the wood, causing 
large cankers (or swellings) on the trank. 
The cankers were visible as orange-tinted 
depressions in the bark with small orange 
bumps protruding from them. The can- 
kers grew through the phloem, to the cam- 
bium, and into the tree’s xylem layer, 
eventually girdling the tree. 

Pennsylvania made the only attempt to 
stop the spread of the blight. In 1911 the 
state gathered a team of eminent scien- 
tists and spent $500,000 on their efforts, 
but to no avail. The blight moved inexor- 
ably southward - almost 25 miles each 
year - through the chestnut stands. 

By 1938 F.H. Miller, forester in the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park, 
announced that “fully 85% of the chestnut 
in the Park has been killed or affected by 
the blight.” Undamaged trees were found, 
particularly at the higher elevations, even 
late into the 1940s, but eventually virtu- 
ally all of them succumbed to the invader. 
An estimated 3.5 billion Castanea trees 
withered to the ground. The mighty 
chestnut was vanquished. 

No one was making wildlife surveys in 
the early 1900s, but it was apparent to 
any hunter that the loss of the chestnut 
severely curtailed populations of several 
species of Appalachian wildlife. Black 
Bears and Wild Turkeys were particularly 
threatened. Between the loss of the fall 
chestnut mast crop and the inroads of 
over-hunting, both those species were al- 
most eliminated from the Southern Ap- 
palachians. 

The chestnut tree is not extinct, but it 
has been banished into a strange limbo. 
Root systems still live underground, and 
they still send up sprouts that in some 
places have become an important under- 
story shrub. But before the young sapl- 
ings can reach maturity, their bark cracks, 
the cankers appear, and the small trees 
soon die. Without leaves to support them, 
the chestnut roots are slowly losing their 
vigor underground. Few of the saplings 
reach nut-bearing age, and large Amer- 
ican Chestnut trees surviving above 
ground are very, very few. 

But isolated trees do survive, and 
through the work of science passionately 
applied and sheer faith in the resiliency 
of the chestnut, hope for the former forest 
giant is growing. A concerted effort on 
the part of a large number of aware volun- 
teers could undo the damage we have done 
and restore the American Chestnut to its 
natural habitat in Appalachia. 

“Where there be mountains, be there 
chestnuts once again!” 
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The Corporate Takeover of Friends of the Earth 

THE DREAM IS OVER 


by Hungry Coyote 
Two years ago Friends of the Earth 
gained the unfortunate distinction of be- 
coming the first national environmental 
organization to fall victim to a hostile cor- 
porate-style takeover. The conflict at 
FOE, which has been variously charac- 
terized as San Francisco vs. Washington, 
Labor vs. Management, Yippie vs. Yuppie 
and Benevolent Patriarchy vs. Elite New 
Order was perhaps most accurately de- 
scribed, in Outside, as: 

“A clash between two increasingly ir- 
reconcilable factions of the modem en- 
vironmental movement: those grass-roots 
environmentalists who. like David Brower, 
are most comfortable on wilderness trails: 
and the “professional” environmentalists, 
managers, lobbyists and attorneys for 
whom the movement is less a passion than 
a career. Ultimately, the showdown at FOE 
says as much about the environmental 
movement today as it does about Brower.” 

The contemptuous attitude of this new 
generation of “professional” environmen- 
talists toward the idealists that gave the 
movement its initial momentum was 
perhaps best expressed by FOE’s 29 year 
old Conservation Director Geoff Webb, in 
a recent Mother Jones interview: 

“Dave (Brower) hasn’t actually done 
anything in a long time ... If he did do 
anything at all, it was talking about Nuclear 
War. . . Dave's moral ability to make that 
argument is greatly diminished by his per- 
sonal behavior. He is just the sort of person 

he decries He is just the one who 

would push the button.” 

Webb’s cynicism toward Brower, who was 
twice nominated for the Nobel Peace Prize, 
is matched by his equally self-righteous 
and indignant dismissal of grassroots rad- 
icals, particularly Earth First!: “(They) 
are hard pressed to point to anything 
themselves they’ve accomplished. They’re 
basically just doing ‘guerrilla theatre’.” 

David Brower, 76, the indefatigable vis- 
ionary leader of the modem environmental 
movement, founded Friends of the Earth 
in 1969, shortly after his forced resignation 
from the position of Executive Director 
of the Sierra Club. During the 17 years 
Brower held that post, he led the Sierra 
Club’s evolution from a genteel social club 
of 2000 hikers to a major environmental 
force 77,000 strong. Brower went on to 
found Friends of the Earth in his own 
image: lean, decisive, decentralized, 
iconoclastic, prescient in defining new 
environmental issues, and most impor- 
tantly, uncompromising. 

“FOE,” he stated, “would not be clearly 
organized or directed by some old tired 
bureaucratic formula from the top. Find 
good people with the ’right ideas and let 
them move ahead their way.” Under 
Brower’s leadership, FOE gained influ- 
ence in the environmental movement com- 
mensurate with the much bigger groups, 
FOE’s role was twofold: to raise new 
issues and move them onto the agendas 
of the mainstream groups; and, much to 
the consternation of the larger groups, 
to take uncompromising stands on issues 
once thought to be their exclusive domain. 

Brower’s reputation, style, and vision 
attracted a cadre of loyal staffers. “That’s 
why members joined us,” noted former 
FOE Wildlife Projects Director David 
Phillips. “They could say, ‘I’m supporting 
a group working on a subsistence level to 
save this planet.’” “But,” he continued, 
“increasingly the members complained, 
‘You’re not out there in front of the bull- 
dozers.’ Many then joined the more milit- 
ant environmental groups like Earth 
First!” 

When Brower retired from FOE’s pres- 
idency in 1979, many supporters felt that 
the organization had lost its center. 
“There had a! ways been great trust that 
people making decisions shared values, 
and Brower’s views held sway,” observed 
Charlie Drucker, former FOE energy staf- 
fer. “When he left, it was unclear where 
new values were to come from.” Brower’s 
improbable choice as his successor, Edwin 
Matthews, a Manhattan corporate lawyer 
with the international firm of Coudert 
Brothers, set the stage for the inevitable 
showdown at FOE. 

Matthews’ presidency led to “a father- 
son conflict,” according to Herb Chao 
Gunther, former FOE board member. 
“Father creates the organization, turns it 
over to the son who fails miserably and 
goes on to sabotage it.” Matthews was 
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dismissed by FOE’s executive committee 
within a year, but remained on the board 
to become leader of its anti-Brower major- 
ity. 

Matthew’s leadership role at FOE and 
his position at Coudert Brothers have 
since raised disturbing questions about 
FOE’s future direction. Clients of the 
business-oriented law firm include multi- 
national energy conglomerates and banks, 
such as Utah International Mining, 
Krupp, Inc. , Citibank, Morgan Guaranty, 
and Chemical Bank. When asked by Vil- 
lage Voice reporter Anna Mayo whether 
he felt any conflict of interest, Matthews 
replied, “I have never found any con- 
flicts.” He went on, “If you’re going to 
buy a company, that has nothing to do 
with environmental issues ... I don’t be- 
lieve in ‘us’ and ‘them’.” 

In 1980, Brower yielded to the Matth- 
ews-led board faction and acquiesced to 
the appointment of former Capitol Hill 
lobbyists as FOE’s administrators. These 
new administrators quickly advanced a 
“professional” centralized model to re- 
structure FOE. Predictably, this split the 
staff in two camps: the Brower-led San 
Francisco staffers and most of the field 
representatives versus the Washington, 
DC, lobbyists and the Seattle office staff. 

The next few years saw the gradual 
elimination of FOE’s most autonomous 
staffers - its far-flung field representa- 
tives. Among the first to be axed was 
FOE’s Wyoming Representative, Howie 
Wolke, who would go on to co-found Earth 
First! FOE staffers were convinced that 
the cuts were both part of a political 
agenda and an attempt to cover up the 
administrative inabilities of the new man- 
agement team. 

FOE’s 11-year veteran mid-Atlantic 
Representative Loma Salzman was fired 
in May, 1984, for “insubordination,” i.e. 
her demand that FOE’s volunteer 
branches and field reps have veto power 
over the Congressional endorsements 
made by the director of FOE’s political 
action committee (PAC). Lovingly called, 
“my little street fighter” by Brower, 
Salzman rallied FOE’s beleaguered staf- 
fers with her outspoken criticism of the 
FOE board and its PAC, which she de- 
scribed as “a self-congratulatory exercise 
in career-building.” “Just look at this 
board,” she preached, “they’re a power 
elite. I’m no Marxist but class analysis 
can be useful sometimes. And there’s no 
way, considering this board, that you’re 
going to get a populist, decentralist, bio- 
regionalist, or radically ecological view.” 

Salzman views the transformation of 
FOE to FOE-PAC as symptomatic of the 
infiltration and corruption of the environ- 
mental movement by four groups: “Fast- 
talking political operatives” who suck up 
to Congressional aides to insure them- 
selves access to the political power brok- 
ers on Capitol Hill, “public-interest ad- 
ministrators” loyal only to themselves and 
their cronies instead of to issues and mem- 
bers, “power-hungry flakes” and “pseudo- 
liberals” wanting to appear respectable 
and moderate, and “bland non-entities 
who live to put another feather in their 
caps for prestige but otherwise have no 
environmental credentials.” 

By June of 1984, the board decided to 
cut another 30% of the FOE staff to pare 
$350,000 from the then $1.5 million annual 
budget. Predictably, the 12 targeted per- 
sonnel included a disproportionate 
number of field representatives and those 
San Francisco staffers who tried to af- 
filiate themselves with District 65 of the 
United Auto Workers Labor Union (an ef- 
fort the FOE board allocated $10,000 to 
fight). 

What the board didn’t know was that 
Brower would not give up. He prepared 
and paid $350 for a full page ad in the 
July, 1984, issue of Not Man Apart titled 
“Save The Team!” The Brower appeal 
stated, “the motivations behind these cuts 
are deeply wrong,” and noted that alter- 
natives to wholesale firings existed, in- 
cluding the substantial pay reductions of- 
fered by the staff. 

The ad was discovered by an assistant 
executive director and the entire press 
run was immediately impounded. The pa- 
pers, a spokesperson assured the press, 
would be “ecologically recycled.” 

On July 2, 1984, the FOE board held 
an extraordinary six-hour trans-continen- 
tal conference call, debated Brower’s al- 


leged insubordination and then voted to 
throw the Archdruid off the board of the 
organization he founded. 

Brower was reinstated to the FOE 
Board Chair a month later, after filing 
suit against the board’s illegal action: no 
quorum was present when the board 
voted and some directors weren’t given 
the opportunity to vote. Brower also ex- 
tracted an agreement to restructure the 
board, cutting it from 27 to 15, and provide 
for membership elections of directors. 
The board agreed to find a new CEO out- 
side the organization. In February of 1985, 
the FOE board again turned to an unlikely 
leader to heal the organization’s wounds. 
The selection of former electrical engineer 
Karl Wendelowski from MIT to be FOE’s 
new CEO (at a $55,000 annual salary) 
hardened everyone's line on the over-pro- 
fessionalism debate. 

The April 1985 election narrowed the 
board’s anti-Brower majority to a one 
vote, 8 to 7, margin. One of the four new 7 
directors was former Colorado Plateau 
Regional Representative, Gordon Ander- 
son, who became the only person ever 
nominated by members’ petitions to be 
elected to the FOE board. Anderson ran 
on a campaign pledge to decentralize FOE 
and allow members a decision-making role 
in setting policies and funding priorities. 
“The eight majority directors consistently 
thwarted every pro-grassroots motion we 
introduced,” remembers Anderson. 

After six months of continued intrigue, 
the September 21 board meeting con- 
firmed the staffs worst fears. Wen- 
delowski outlined his plan for the com- 
plete reorganization of FOE and 
threatened to resign if the board did not 
approve it. Under Wendelowski’s leader- 
ship, the “old FOE” would be abolished, 
four more San Francisco staffers sacked, 
and the Washington office strengthened. 

Only one day earlier, Wendelowski had 
called the FOE staff together to dispel 
rumors that a new round of staff lay-offs 
were in the works. The renewed targeting 
by Wendelowski of FOE’s International 
Soft Energy and Nuclear Energy Alterna- 
tives programs raised speculation, among 
critics of the restructuring, of a hidden 
agenda. Brower criticized FOE’s 
Washington administrators for having 
been “soft on radiation and radioactive 
waste,” and having taken positions that 
would “delight the Atomic Industrial 
Forum.” 

Village Voice writer Anna Mayo noted 
that Coudert Brothers, the law firm of 
Edwin Matthews, Brower’s principle ad- 
versary on the FOE board, may also have 
nuclear “aims counter to those of FOE.” 
Coudert Brothers is “the first large Amer- 
ican law firm to establish offices in Hong 
Kong, Singapore, and Beijing and is likely 
to be handling some of the nuclear energy 
business that is the ‘sine qua non’ of the 
‘new China trade’.” Two Coudert as- 
sociates are members of the Trilateral 
Commission, the international planning 
group of energy, manufacturing and bank- 
ing corporate executives and government 
leaders led by David Rockefeller. Coudert 
Brothers, according to Mayo, is also a 
“liaison between the federal government 
and the World Bank” (which funds mas- 
sive Third World energy projects). 

Wendelowski tendered his resignation 
letter on November 4. On November 23, 
the board met to consider whether to ac- 
cept Wendelowski’s resignation. Unbek- 
nownst to the San Francisco staff, the pro- 
DC board members and the DC staff had 
developed a strategy to close the San 
Francisco office, fire its remaining 
troublesome staff, bust their labor union 
and oust Brower and the other pro-San 
Francisco directors. 

Meeting participants listened in as- 
tonishment as Friends of the Earth 
Foundation (FEF) President Alan Gus- 
sow, a wealthy retired artist, described 
how the Foundation, which contributed 
almost half of FOE’s operating budget, 
had just suspended their financial support 
until “management difficulties” were re- 
solved - and Brower’s interference 
stopped. 

“It was the most silver-tongued descrip- 
tion of blackmail you could ever imagine,” 
remembered one staffer. 

As tensions mounted, anti-Brower di- 
rector and Methodist minister Paul Burks 
faced his adversary and screamed, 
“SHUT YOUR GOD DAMN MOUTH!” 


Reverend Burks led the eharge against 
Brower with an acrimonious character at- 
tack asserting FOE’s headquarters would 
be moved to Washington to “get it away 
from David Brower.” 

“The November 23rd FOE, board meet- 
ing may be remembered as the first lynch 
mob in conservation history where a 
preacher brought the rope,” noted one 
staffer. 

Two weeks later, the majority directors 
shifted their offensive to the courtroom. 
Their first lawsuit against Brower sought 
to block his use of FOE’s mailing list to 
contact members, and to stop his re- 
quested vote by members on their 
removal. 

“They have only one choice to explain 
why things haven’t worked, and that’s to 
try Brower. He’s the most visible.” said 
San Francisco-staffer David Phillips. The 
majority directors hired Skadden, Arps, 
et ah, a business-oriented law firm that 
specializes in over-seeing corporate 
takeovers, to represent them. 

Brower again defied the pro-DC direc- 
tors and sent a letter to members inform- 
ing them of recent events within FOE 
they would not read about in Not Man 
Apart. The letter generated $25,000 in 
contributions to fight the DC takeover. 
In response, the pro-DC directors filed 
another still pending lawsuit against 
Brower for recovery of the funds raised 
by the letter as well as “unspecified dam- 
ages.” The pro-DC directors’ unsuccessful 
legal maneuvers cost FOE an estimated 
$30,000 and were funded by member do- 
nations contributed for environmental ad- 
vocacy. 

Brower recommended that the recall 
election of the pro-DC directors be super- 
vised by an impartial referee, such as the 
American Arbitration Association. In- 
stead, led by the FOE President, mil- 
lionaire chemical engineer Dan Luten, the 
majority directors forced through an elec- 
tion procedure fraught with questionable 
irregularities including promotion of their 
own candidates at the organization’s ex- 
pense in contravention of FOE’s by-laws 
and production of an election ballot which 
gave nine times as much space for the 
pro-DC directors to explain their side of 
the recall issue as they allowed their op- 
ponents. 

Many FOE members, particularly 
those in California and in remote com- 
munities, did not receive these biased bal- 
lots in time to participate in the election 
because the pro-DC directors insisted on 
sending them by bulk mail from Min- 
nesota against the recommendation of a 
bipartisan committee appointed by the 
board. 

Although the pro-DC directors insisted 
that first class mailing would be too expen- 
sive, they also authorized the release of 
three propaganda mailings prior to the 
recall election as part of their smear cam- 
paign against Brower. These were all sent 
first class. At the same time, the majority 
directors denied the pro-San Francisco di- 
rectors equal access to the FOE mailing 
list. 

As a result of what Brower’s attorney 
Bryan Kemnitzer called, “the under- 
handed tactics used by Edwin Matthews 
to create what is clearly an unfair ballot 
and election procedure designed to reduce 
and skew the vote,” the pro-DC directors 
survived the recall election by 181 votes 
out of 5613 received by the deadline. A 
year later, incidentally, the FOE board 
would secretly adopt the policy intro- 
duced by Seattle Director Mark Terry and 
abolish free competitive board elections. 

With the resignation of David Brower 
and the other six pro-San Francisco direc- 
tors following the election, the DC hijack- 
ing of FOE was finally complete, leaving 
the organization with a staggering 
$627,000 debt, loss of its most experi- 
enced staff and valuable programs, clo- 
sure of all but one (Seattle) of its 14 field 
offices, departure of 18 of its 21 branch 
leaders, and a significant loss of members, 
including its most charismatic one. 

Despite Geoff Webb’s proclamation, 
“We have wrestled our demons to the 
ground,” the departure of Brower and his 
supporters did not alleviate the financial 
problems of the “new FOE.” In May 1986, 
the Cook Trust Foundation filed a lawsuit 
in California Superior Court against the 
FOE board for misappropriation of do- 
nated grant funds, seeking $50,000 in ac- 



Monkey wrenching Mainstream Education 


by Michael J. Cohen, Ed.D. 

Imagine the following scenario in which a 
school system is in such chaos that it closes 
for a week of meetings between adminis- 
trators, faculty, parents and students: 

The trouble starts when a 6th grader 
accuses his math teacher of being a Nazi 
propagandist and brainwashing him against 
the natural world. Forty other students 
in different grades similarly confront 
their history, English, social studies and 
science teachers. Still others complain to 


tual damages and $500,000 in punitive 
damages. 

“The Cook Trust lawsuit has had a chil- 
ling effect on FOE’s ability to raise funds 
from the environmental foundation com- 
munity,” according to one insider. 

The Kendall Foundation, once FOE’s 
largest contributor, also withdrew its an- 
nual support v ant in 1986. According to 
one Washing' ... mey, FOE’s directors 
could also be held personally liable for not 
fulfilling their fiduciary responsibilities 
should members file an expected class ac- 
tion lawsuit demanding repayment of the 
$300,000 in their outstanding personal 
loans to FOE. 

FOE’s continued erosion of foundation 
support and membership renewals (FOE 
has dropped to 8000 members, from a 
peak of 39,000 in 1981) may be partly a 
result of its inability to define a new niche 
for itself among the fiercely competitive 
Washington-based lobbying groups. Tom 
Turner, former editor of Not Man Apart, 
observed, “FOE no longer does what 
needs doing, it does what it thinks will 
sell.” 

“FOE’s recent fund-raising appeals sol- 
icited support for Acid Rain, Tropical De- 
forestation and Nuclear Power, three pro- 
grams for which they have no Washington 
staff,” according to a DC environmental 
consultant. 

A former supporter put it more bluntly: 
“PotomacFever has become the AIDS of 
the environmental movement, and FOE 
is its latest victim.” 

As a final irony, FOE’s commitment to 
the nuclear proliferation issue has been 
reduced to “demonstrations at the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission and the 
Capitol Hill power plant,” according to a 
FOE appeal. These “guerrilla theatre” op- 
erations were coordinated by Conserva- 
tion Director Geoff Webb. More recently, 
Webb, along with FOE Director Liz Rais- 
beck, was credited for engineering the 
ouster of Cynthia Wilson, the latest in a 
long succession of FOE Executive 
Directors. 

To many former FOE associates, the 
decline of the organization can also be 
traced to public reaction to the boards’ 
“ends justify the means” corporate 
takeover tactics. Critical of the majority 
directors’ conduct, Gordon Anderson 
suggested, “forget about FOE ever again 
being on the ‘cutting edge’ of environmen- 
talism. For FOE, the dream is over.” 

While almost 50 dedicated staffers lost 
their jobs in the course of the takeover, 
a dozen subsequently banded together to 
form Earth Island Institute and continue 
their varied programs - including Rain- 
forest Protection, Marine Mammals, 
Third World Dams - and to publish Earth 
Island Journal, now a highly-acclaimed 
international news magazine. The success 
of Brower’s new organization, which has 
recruited 25,000 members, is a dramatic 
contrast to the demise of the Brower-less 
FOE. 

For Brower, the dream is still an Earth 
National Park, which he tirelessly promotes 
with his non-stop public speaking tour, 
the annual Fate of the Earth Conferences, 
and his latest mission, the Restore the 
Earth Movement. Brower’s enthusiasm and 
eloquence continue to inspire a constant 
upwelling of grassroots radicalism. “The 
Sierra Club made the Nature Conservancy 
look reasonable,” he preaches. “Friends 
of the Earth once made the Sierra Club 
appear reasonable and Earth First! made 
FOE appear reasonable. Now we need 
some people to make Earth First! appear 
reasonable. There’s that much to be- 
done.” 

“Hungry Coyote,” a former FOE sup- 
porter, is a co-founder of “COYOTES 
WOULD PUKE,” a Seattle-based “truth 
squad" dedicated to exposing the facts 
behind the corporate takeover of FOE. 
Coyote requires anonymity to maintain 
effectiveness in this endeavor. 


the American Civil Liberties Union that 
having to go to school is like being drafted 
into the military at age 6, and trained as 
anti-Nature infantry. 

Some parents enter a class action lawsuit 
demanding equal time for integrating the 
natural world into their children’s education 
and daily school de-briefing from defama- 
tory, anti-Nature curricula. A few families 
visit Washington, DC, and ask their rep- 
resentatives to sponsor a bill officially 
declaring war on natural systems so that 
the existing state of war against Nature 
will no longer be hidden. They also advo- 
cate tax incentives for those who live 
organically. 

Students, teachers and parents form 
picket lines around schools and board of 
education offices protesting anti-Nature 
educational practices. Several students 
have already refused to attend school, 
choosing instead to visit local Nature cen- 
ters and environmental organizations to 
obtain more facts about how Nature 
works. 

Although this scenario has not hap- 
pened, it could, and should if we expect 
to improve the health of the environment 
and of ourselves. 

LEARNING FROM NATURE 

Over the past 30 years, as an indepen- 
dent Ed.D. educator and psychologist, 
ever enamored by Nature and its expres- 
sion in people, I have explored the natural 
world. While constantly living outdoors, 
my students and I find that the natural 
world shares its secrets with persons hav- 
ing inquiring minds attuned with the 
wind, hills and stars. The vital informa- 
tion we obtain is not being taught in 
school, nor is it generally available to the 
public. By identifying with Nature’s de- 
terioration from its contact with the mod- 
em world, we can easily see that 
mainstream society engages in an unde- 
clared war upon the natural world within 
and without. 

OUR SYNTHETIC TROPICS 

We fervently war upon the natural 
world because the ancient roots of our 
culture and biology evolved in the tropics, 
from which we later migrated. Unlike 
other migrants (indigenous peoples who 
established peaceful co-existence with Na- 
ture), the essence of our mainstream lives 
is the fallacious notion of tropicmaking. 
Tropicmaking is the subconscious belief 
that to survive we must gain power to 
change the natural world so that it reflects 
our womb-like origins, by building artifi- 
cial tropic-simulating houses, schools, of- 
fices and lifestyles. In these artificial 
tropics, fortressed from the constantly 
signaling pulse of Nature, we spend over 
95% of our time. 

To mainstream society, tropicmaking is 
survival and Nature the God-given re- 
source with which to build our tropic-like, 
modem world anywhere. Tropicmaking 
welds our survival feelings to artifacts. 
To build the artificial tropics, we have war- 
red against Nature for centuries, in the 
process trashing three continents, then- 
indigenous cultures and our peace of 
mind. Our war with Nature creates the 
discomforting uproar within today’s indi- 
viduals, society, and environment. 

THE WAR MACHINE 

Our tropicmaking upbringing trains us 
to fight the natural world. Until we ac- 
knowledge our undeclared war on Nature, 
we will perceive modem problems as mis- 
understandings, rather than as the brutal 
effects of armed combat. We fight the 
same environmental battles again and 
again because we see mainstream’s trans- 
gressions as ignorance, not war. More 
than philosophies, information and laws 
are needed to stop tropicmaking. With re- 
sistance on all fronts, we must force the 
mainstream to realize that it cannot win 
its assault against the natural world. Only 
then will it make peace. 

IN DEFENSE OF NATURE 

Earth First! responsibly counters the 
mainstream’s tropicmaking with courage- 
ous actions that at times restrain these 
assaults. But such actions take place on 
the dangerous political and physical 
battlefields where few have the courage 
or means to fight. To win peace, EF! must 
also attack aggression at its source. We 
must fight in society’s less protected 
tropicmaking training camps - our homes, 
schools and counseling centers. There, the 
mainstream brainwashes and technologi- 
cally arms people to turn the natural 
world into money, power and artifacts. 


MONKEYWRENCHING EDUCATION 
EF! actions should confront and re-edu- 
cate in the classroom, PTA, schoolyard, 
school board, and other training camps. 
EFlers can do this by seeking to legalize 
truancy, demanding equal class and out- 
door time for Nature, identifying anti-Na- 
ture propaganda, boycotting school, with- 
holding school tax payment, developing 
alternative currieulums, introducing 
experiential outdoor education, confront- 
ing prejudicial information in the media, 
encouraging cooperation rather than com- 
petition in schools, and providing holistic 
information about how Nature works. 
Costs of anti-Nature education can be in- 
creased by holding sit-ins, and by monkey- 
wrenching school buses, buildings, and 
classroom bells. Many students and 
teachers suffering under the yoke of ex- 
cessive authority would happily partici- 
pate in monkeywrenching the educational 
system when they recognize that the sys- 
tem conquers their inner nature as part 
of its quest to conquer the natural world . 

The educational community has yet to 
recognize that mainstream education 
trains young people to fight Nature. When 
we make the field of education into a 
battlefield, educators will recognize the 
war. It makes an excellent war zone be- 
cause, like Earth First!, its purpose is to 
question and illuminate. The openness of 
the academic’s inquiring mind exceeds 
that of the average corporate executive 
or bulldozer operator, and may better 
heed the monkeywrenching demands de- 
livered to it. 

BACK TO BASICS 
The greatest difficulty in initiating edu- 
cational monkeywrenching is undoing the 
damage already done to each of us, for, 
bound by compulsory education laws and 
standard of living myths, we spend more 
than 18,000 impressionable childhood 
hours in mainstream’s anti-Nature school- 
ing. Our schooling imprints us with an- 
thropocentric, Nature-destructive tech- 
niques which we often practice out of habit 
while disagreeing with them in principle. 

As a means for you to evaluate 
mainstream’s basic myths about Nature, 
below I list a sampling of 20 alleged facts 
taught as truths at home or school. Mark 
whether you believe them to be true or 
false until respect to the natural world. 
The answers appear below. 

TRUE OR FALSE WITH RESPECT TO NATURE? 

1. I + 1 = 2. 

2 . 2 - 2 = 0 

3. Planet Earth’s basic component is sub-atomic 
particles. 

4. The behaviors of mineral entities are predictable 
under standard conditions of temperature and 
pressure. 

5. I = E/R, Ca + 2HOH = Ca(OH)2 + H2 

6. People differ from other life forms in that we are 
feelingful and cultural. 

7. People best learn about life through five senses. 

8. Instincts are innate automatic behaviors. 

9. The Constitution guarantees each citizen the right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

10. The difference between life and death has been 
clearly defined. 

11. Earth consists of animal, vegetable and mineral 
matter, animal and vegetable matter are alive, 
mineral matter is dead. 

12. Atmospheric oxygen is produced by sunlight, 
water, and carbon dioxide combining in the presence 
of chlorophyll. 

13. Your life is one year old after you have lived one 
year from the date of your birth. 

14. Feelings are subjective and not factual. 

15. The shortest distance between two points is a 
straight line. 

16. Columbus discovered America. 

17. The Earth’s diameter is approximately 8000 miles. 

18. You think, therefore you are. 

19. Freedom, liberty and justice are the basic tenets 
of modem society. 

20. Competition leads to survival of the fittest. 

ANSWERS (based on the book How Nature Works) 

1. False. “One” can’t be found in Nature because one 
is static and Nature constantly changes. For example, 
one tree is never exactly the same as another, and 
one tree, because it has grown or otherwise changed, 
is different a moment after it is identified as one. 
“One" is a static, divisionary concept of modem 
consciousness; while Nature is a timeless, pulsating 
continuum. 

2. False. Zero signifies nothing and there is no place 
in Nature where nothing exists. (Yet we found our 
mathematics and computer technology on the truth 
of 0 and 1.) 

3. False. Earth’s basic component is affinity or 
attraction between any and all entities. 

4. False. Because the natural world is always 
fluctuating, there are few if any places in Nature 
where standard conditions occur. 

5. fhlse. Most formulas are created in stabilized 
laboratory conditions, not fluctuating natural 
environments. In the real world, electrical flows vary 
with temperature, and calcium (Ca) is seldom if ever 
found as an isolated element; it is usually combined 
with other atoms. 

6. False. Many other life forms contain these 
properties and all entities contain some aspect of 
them. 

7. False. People have as many as 25 different senses 
by which they can learn, although many of them 
disappear if they are not exercised. 


8. False. “Instincts” are oiten responses to signals 
from Nature that we don’t recognize. 

9. False. The Bill of Rights offers this. The 
Constitution changed the original statement to life, 
liberty and tile protection of property. 

10. False. No fully satisfactory working definition ot 
life has ever been created because life is an experience 
and definitions abstract experiences unholistically. 

11. False. Faith is a living organism and over time 
all aspects of it show signs of life, including rocks. 

12. False. Atmospheric oxygen is the end product of 
billions of years of evolving relationships between thp 
entities of organism Earth. 

13. False. Your life is over 4 billion years old for it is 
part of the life of the living organism Earth (Gaia). 

14. False. Feelings and sensations are expressions of 
tension or relaxation by which the natural world 
intercommunicates on some level in plant and animal 
life, and in minerals as well. 

15. False. With rare short-term exceptions, there are 
no straight lines in Nature. 

16. False. Many indigenous natural organisms and 
peoples discovered this continent long before 
Columbus sailed from Spain. 

17. False. The Earth is a living organism whose 
atmosphere acts like a cell membrane and extends 
far beyond the solid portion of the planet. People live 
inside the planet, not on it. 

18. False. Being is a combination of many life 
relationships, not thinking alone. 

19. False. The underlying economic and political tenet 
of Western society is tropicmaking. 

20. False. The “fittest” is the organism that during 
stressful circumstances best establishes cooperative 
relationships with its environment. 

From these misleading basics we see 
the dynamics of our war against Nature. 
Isolated from real life experiences, educa- 
tion’s distorted language tools allegedly 
teach us how to know life through sym- 
bols. But instead their misguided design 
empowers us to further build up the walls 
of our tropicmaking closet. 

SUBSTANCE ABUSE 

Mainstream educators can’t resolve our 
dilemmas because by the time they dis- 
cover them, these dilemmas have become 
addictions, and mainstream education is 
not designed to cope with addictions. Sub- 
stance abuse is not confined to drug users. 
We’re hooked into nuclear bombs, toxic 
chemicals, wildlife destruction, adverse 
personal relationships, ad nauseum, be- 
cause, like drugs, the substances causing 
these dangers also provide us with im- 
mediate gratifications which temporarily 
relieve the stress that our war with Na- 
ture creates. 

EARTH KINSHIP 

In the 1960s, having experienced Earth 
as a living organism which regulates and 
regenerates itself, I founded outdoor, BS 
and MS degree programs based on this 
understanding and involving Earth Kin- 
ship teaching methods. Our Earth Kin- 
ship curriculum underlies all aspects of 
the National Audubon Society Expedition 
Institute, the only ongoing accredited en- 
vironmental education graduate and 
undergraduate degree program based on 
Earth being a living organism. [See the 
author’s new book How Nature Works: Re- 
generating Kinship with Planet Earth.] 

Earth Kinship studies are experiential 
and emotional. They appear radical and 
untraditional because our traditions have 
brought us to this stressful situation. 

Alone, ancient ways and traditions 
won’t thwart modem problems because 
these traditions evolved to meet different 
problems, settings and times. Modem so- 
ciety must leam that the life of Earth is 
based upon long evolved affinity bonds 
between all its entities and that in people’s 
consciousness these bonds are usually ex- 
pressed as feelings. Only education that 
rationally counteracts tropicmaking on 
feeling levels fully addresses the dilem- 
mas of modem survival. 

Earth Kinship reduces addictions and 
stress because it experientially liberates 
our survival feelings from their attach- 
ment to tropicmaking and welds them to 
a love for life. Interestingly, one of the 
criticisms of Earth Kinship is that it 
brings the public into contact with natural 
areas, and there isn’t enough available 
wilderness for this to be tolerable. That’s 
exactly the point! Earth Kinship creates 
a need for additional natural areas, and 
an understanding that natural places 
should be valued for what they are rather 
than for how they can be “improved.” In 
time, this will create a demand for a Na- 
ture-supportive economy. 

On all levels, we should monkeywrench 
tropicmaking education until it recognizes 
and rejects mainstream’s war against Na- 
ture and instead reinforces our inherited 
Earth Kinships. I offer you my books, 
workshops, and expertise in this effort. 

Michael Cohen’s latest book, How Na- 
ture Works, is available from EF! Books. 
Michael can be contacted at the Northeast 
Audubon Center, Sharon, CT 06069. 
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by Katey Palmer 
We all know that cattle grazing has 
adversely affected the Western landscape. 
The presence of Prickly Pear, Cheatgrass, 
non-native annual species, and a seeming 
overabundance of sagebrush suggest over- 
grazing, as do degraded riparian habitats, 
arroyo cutting, and the lack of native wild- 
life species. But many of us do not under- 
stand how grazing has caused such dramatic 
changes in the Western landscape. To 
answer this question, it is essential to 
recognize what the pristine, pre-grazing 
vegetation in the West was, and to under- 
stand the ecology, morphology, and 
physiology of its component species. 

Reviews by Vale (1975) and by Young and 
Sparks (85) of the journals of trappers, and 
of later adventurers, miners, and home- 
steaders, suggest that the pristine vege- 
tation west of the Rocky Mountains was 
dominated by shrubs with an understory 
of perennial grasses. Young and Sparks 
describe the series of plant communities in 
the Intermountain West as the sagebrush/ 
grasslands. According to historical accounts, 
Big Sagebrush was the dominant shrub 
species with Wormwood, Greasewood, 
Bitterbrush, Rabbitbrush, and Saltbush 
being locally dominant. Reynolds (79) 
estimates that Big Sagebrush, Artemisia 
tridentata, once covered 100 million hec- 
tares (almost 250 million acres) of the 
Western United States. Travelers on the 
Oregon Trail first mention sagebrush at 
Fort Laramie, Wyoming, and they describe 
the Snake River Plains as being densely 
covered with sagebrush. Only the wet val- 
ley bottoms, moist canyons, and mountain 
slopes were dominated by grass stands. 

Mack (81) and Mack and Thompson (82) 
discriminate between the types of native 
perennial grasses found east of the Rocky 
Mountains on the Great Plains and west 
of the Rockies in the Intermountain West. 
They refer to the plains east of the Rockies 
as Bouteloua gracilis or Blue Grama 
Grass Province, and the steppes of the 
Intermountain West as the Agropyron 
spicatum or Bluebunch Wheatgrass Pro- 
vince. The A. spicatum Province is located 
between the Cascade/Sierra Nevada Ranges 
on the west and the Rockies on the east, and 
the coniferous forests of British Columbia 
in the north and the warm deserts of 
southern Nevada and Utah in the south. 
It is characterized by native perennial 
bunchgrasses such as A. spicatum and 
Festuca idahoensis (Idaho Fescue) in scat- 
tered tussocks. The B. gracilis Province 
is characterized by native perennial sod- 
forming grasses such as B. gracilis and 
Buchloe dactijloides (Buffalo Grass), the 
two most common species of the Short- 
grass Prairie. 

According to these authors, one can pre- 
dict whether or not a grass species 
coevolved with ungulates by studying its 
mode of tillering (production of new 
shoots), its growth form, and its reproduc- 
tive method. Branson (53) found that the 
height of the growing point on the apical 
meristem and the ratio of flowering to veg- 
etative stems are also indications of a 
plant’s susceptibility to grazing. 

The morphology of the plant species in 
the A. spicatum Province indicates their 
high susceptibility to grazing, whereas 
that of plants in the B. gracilis Province 
suggests that they coevolved with grazing 
mammals. B. gracilis and Buchloe dac- 
tyloides have extravaginal tillering, i.e., 
their new stems emerge horizontally and 
their apical meristems are low to the 
ground, thus protecting them from graz- 
ers. A. spicatum and other bunchgrasses 
have an intravaginal tillering mode which 
causes their new stems to emerge verti- 
cally with growing points elevated and ex- 
posed to grazers. They generally repro- 
duce sexually and have a high ratio of fer- 
tile to vegetative stems, causing them to 
be susceptible to grazing pressure. 

Studies on the effects of grazing on dif- 
ferent native bunchgrass species (Rickard 
et al. 75, Caldwell 81, Wallace 87) indicate 
that they are poorly adapted to grazing. 
Grazing causes decreased tiller produc- 
tion, decreased growth and biomass, and 
a decrease in the number of flowering 
stems and basal area of certain native 
Western bunchgrass species. 

The bunchgrass growth from of many 
species in the Intermountain West in- 
creases soil heat flux which speeds spring 
thaw and results in resumption of growth 
early in spring when precipitation is still 
available. However, early spring growth 
raises a plant’s apical meristems above the 
ground and makes them vulnerable to 
grazers when few other plant species are 
available as forage. Once a bunchgrass’ 
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apical meristems have been removed, the 
plant is unable to produce axillary buds 
and new leaves, and it may not survive. 
If it does survive, it is at a disadvantage 
in competing for resources with species 
which begin growth later, and with 
species whose underground parts, e.g., 
rhizomes, allow them to regenerate if 
their aboveground parts are trampled or 
grazed. 

Historical accounts and ecological fac- 
tors corroborate the morphological evi- 
dence supporting Mack and Thompson’s 
theory that the vegetation of the Inter- 
mountain West did not coevolve with large 
grazing mammals. Historical accounts 
suggest that Bison were rare or missing 
altogether from the Intermountain West, 
while there may have been over 40 million 
Bison east of the Rockies by the time of 
European contact. 

Mack and Thompson (82) report that 
in the Intermountain West, there are no 
native species of Onthophagus, a genus 
of dung beetle which occurs where large 
mammals occur. In contrast, there are 34 
native species of Onthophagus east of the 
Rocky Mountains where large grazing 
mammals a -e known to have occurred his- 
torically. 

Young and Sparks (85) report that after 
the post-Pleistocene extinctions of native 
species of mastodon, camel, horses, and 
bison ancestors on the Upper Snake River 
Plains, rabbits, rodents, and harvester 
ants became the primary consumers in 
the sagebrush/grasslands. The Pronghorn 
“antelope,” an American native of the 
sagebrush/grasslands ecosystems, re- 
mained but was rare, according to profes- 
sional hunters. The Pronghorn depends 
on Big Sagebrush for a major portion of 
its diet; its rumen microflora, essential 
to digestion, are not inhibited, as are the 
microflora of cattle rumen, by the volatile 
oils in Big Sagebrush. 

The lack of phrases “sod-busting” and 
“sod houses” in the journals of pioneers 
in the Intermountain West suggests that 
there were no or few sod-forming, i.e., 
grazing resistant, grasses in that area. 

Comparison of the cryptogamic cover 
east and west of the Rockies also suggests 
that there were few large grazers in the 
A. spicatum Province. In the arid Inter- 
mountain West, cryptogams, e.g., mosses 
and lichens, cover all undisturbed soil not 
occupied by grass tussocks. Where large 
ungulates, even at low densities, trample 
vegetation, there is a permanent loss of 
the cryptogam cover. In the B. gracilis 
Province, cryptogamic species are re- 
stricted by sods and grazing, and repre- 
sent only a minor component of the veg- 
etation. 

THE EFFECTS OF THE GRAZING 
ASSAULT 

In a review of studies on the effects of 
grazing on numerous grass species, 
Weaver (30) concludes that the growth, 
vigor, and reproduction of grasses are di- 
rectly related to the development of the 
underground plant parts. The success of 
seedlings depends on the ability of the 
plant to develop its root system before 
developing its aboveground parts. A 
plant’s degree of tillering is an index of 
the extent of its root system and, there- 
fore, of its growth rate. 

In experiments on both native sod and 
bunchgrasses, Branson (56) found that the 
intensity of clipping, i.e., simulated graz- 
ing, is inversely proportional to the 
growth of shoots, and of roots in particu- 
lar. Weaver (30) found that grazing has 
particularly negative effects on seedlings, 
which, as a result, extend their roots less 
and in turn are susceptible to drought and 
to trampling by grazers. 

Studies (Cottam & Evans 45, Gardner 
50, Rummell 51, Blydenstein et al. 57, 
Pickford 60, Potter & Kremetsky 67, 
Smith & Schmutz 75, Chew 82) which com- 
pare the effects of grazing to the effects 
of not grazing on different vegetation 
types throughout the West indicate the 
changes in species composition and com- 
munity structure that grazing causes. In 
general, grazing results in a decrease in 
native perennial grass species, particu- 
larly the bunchgrasses and tall grasses, 
an increase in shrub cover, and an overall 
decrease in the density of vegetation. 
Once the native plants are weakened or 
removed and no longer provide competi- 
tion, non-native species can become estab- 


lished. These include annua! forbs, Eura- 
sion grasses adapted to grazing, and, in 
general, less palatable and less nutritious 
species. 

In a study of competition between the 
alien w’inter annual Bromus tecto-rum 
(Cheatgrass) and the native A. spicatum, 
Harris (67) found that Cheatgrass de- 
monstrated more rapid root elongation 
and germination, and thus dominated in 
areas where it was able to invade. 

In addition to the effects grazing has 
on plant morphology and community 
structure, it also has negative effects on 
soils, which in turn affect the vegetation. 
Daubenmire and Colwell (42) found that 
grazing resulted in decreased aeration of 
soils, water accumulation on soil surfaces, 
and increased runoff, among other ef- 
fects. Rauzi and Smith (73) found that in 



Part of a new generation of open range 
signs in California. 


two of three soil types in northeastern 
Colorado, heavy grazing reduced water 
infiltration rates. Based on historical ac- 
counts and photographs, both Bryan (25) 
and Duce (18) concluded that arroyo for- 
mation in the semi-arid West occurred at 
the time of livestock introduction and was 
not related to geomorphological 
processes. 

As the species composition and the 
structure of the native vegetation change 
as a result of grazing, so do the resident 
native wildlife communities. Numerous 
researchers (Weller 58, Gjersing 75, How- 
ard & Wolfe 76, Reynolds 79, Reynolds 
& Trost 80, Jones 81) have documented 
declines in species diversity and in popu- 
lations of Ferruginous Hawks, and numer- 
ous duck, small mammal, and lizard 
species, in response to grazing. 

THE POSITIVE (?) EFFECTS OF 
GRAZING 

Researchers who attest to the positive 
effects of grazing on grasslands have in- 
variably studied sod-forming, rhizomat- 
ous, and/or bunchgrass species which have 
coevolved with grazing mammals. Bun- 
chgrasses that have evolved with ungu- 
lates exhibit morphological and physiolog- 
ical adaptations to grazing. Caldwell (81) 
found that the Eurasian wheatgrass Ag- 
ropyron desertorum produced more tillers 
and leaves per bunch and contained less 
nitrogen and biomass per unit of photo- 
synthetic tissue (i.e., it did not concen- 
trate its resources) than native Western 
bunchgrasses. It also adopted a prostrate 
growth form in response to grazing. Detl- 
ing (82) found that B. gracilis and Agropy- 
ron smithii (Western Wheatgrass, a Eura- 
sian introduction) had, among other re- 
sponses, increased rates of photosyn- 
thesis when their tillers, leaves, or shoots 
were removed. 

Based on a literature review and his 
study of heavy grazing by wildebeest, 
zebra, and gazelle on Tanzanian savannas, 
Mcnaughton (79) concluded that compen- 
satory growth after tissue damage is a 


major component of plant adaptation to 
herbivory. Detling suggested that the 
compensatory growth response is 
energetically less expensive than develop- 
ing and maintaining morphological or bio- 
chemical deterrents to grazers. 

IS THERE LIFE AFTER GRAZING? 

According to classical succession 
theory, once a disturbance ceases, vegeta- 
tional succession should occur in predict- 
able stages until the single predictable 
climax is reached. Several researchers (El- 
lison 60, Anderson & Holte 81, Mack & 
Thompson 82) suggest that this model of 
succession does not apply to the arid and 
semi-arid grasslands of the Intermoun- 
tain West, which once disturbed by heavy 
grazing do not revert back to their original 
climax communities. Mack and Thompson 
report that Eurasian weeds dominate 
both successional and climax sites follow- 
ing grazing in the Intermountain West. 
On the other hand, disturbed sites in the 
B. gracilis Province are recolonized by 
native annual dicots or aliens that are 
eventually replaced by native sod-forming 
per ennials. 

Grazing in southern Idaho has changed 
that region’s appearance perhaps 
“forever. ” Yensen (81) reports that grazing 
there has removed the native perennial 
grasses and allowed the alien Cheatgrass 
to become firmly established. According 
to Stewart and Hull (49), Cheatgrass now 
accounts for 75-95% of southern Idaho’s 
herbage production, and only mechanical 
means or fire can remove it from the 
range. 

Daubenmire (40) discriminates be- 
tween what he calls the climatic climax 
of an undisturbed Agropyron bunchgrass 
prairie and the biotic climax which results 
from changes in succession due to over- 
grazing. In southeastern Washington, the 
climatic climax consists primarily of Ag- 
ropyron spicatum, and also of Poa and 
Bromus species. The biotic climax on the 
other hand, consists of small unpalatable 
annuals including many borage species, 
and the small wiry-leaved perennial Poa 
secunda, all of which can endure hot, 
sunny conditions, and overgrazing. 

SO? 

A study of historical accounts and the 
ecological research indicates that the veg- 
etation of the sagebrush/grassland com- 
munities of the Intermountain West is dis- 
tinct from the grassland vegetation of the 
Great Plains. Based solely on morpholog- 
ical characteristics, it is apparent that the 
vegetation of those two geographic areas 
evolved in response to different environ- 
mental factors. The vegetation of the In- 
termountain West did not coevolve with, 
and is therefore not adapted to, large graz- 
ing mammals. 

Once the native vegetation is destroyed 
by heavy grazing, alien disturbance- 
adapted species become established and 
prevent the native species from recoloniz- 
ing. In numerous areas in the Intermoun- 
tain West, even 20-50 years after grazing 
has been stopped, the trend of vegeta- 
tional changes due to grazing (and to cli- 
mate) has continued. In many cases, al- 
though there have been slow increases in 
native perennial grass cover, there has 
been little indication of recovery to the 
original pre-grazing climax vegetation. 
And, in the case of invasion by alien 
species such as Bromus tectorum, recov- 
ery of the native perennial vegetation may 
require mechanical and/or chemical re- 
moval of the entrenched alien species. 

If one is satisfied with a vision for the 
West of alien weeds, severely depleted 
wildlife, degraded streams, and cows and 
humans as the dominant species, then this 
information is irrelevant. If however, one 
favors full rehabilitation and recovery of 
all native flora and fauna, it is clear that 
removal of cattle from public lands in the 
Intermountain West is the logical and 
necessary first step. 

Katey Palmer is a field biologist with a 
Masters in plant physiology and genetics . 
She is working with Eric Holle on the 
Day of Outrage Against Welfare Ranching 
scheduledfor this January ( see Bulletins ) . 

Due to lack of space, we have omittea the 
author’s extremely valuable bibliography, 
which correlates to the citations in the 
text. For a copy thereof, write Katey 
Palmer, do POB 1166, Boulder, CO 80806. 

Excellent though her article is, leave 
us not accept, without questioning, her 
last statement in the second to the last 
paragraph. Why employ chemicals to re- 
move introduced species? Why not instead 
employ welfare ranchers to remove their 
fellow aliens? - JD 


The Wheeled Bane of Nature 


by R.F. Mueller 

The Earth First !/deep ecology move- 
ment is known for its profound conviction 
of the destructive unity of technology, of 
how, in the words of Christoph Manes 
(Brigid 86), “nuclear missiles (and de- 
forestation and factories and bureaucratic 
minds) do, in a sense, come out of your 
tube of toothpaste.” Yet our rantings are 
sometimes so generalized that they fail 
to recognize the intimate specifics of the 
monster we oppose. A glaring example 
of this myopia - and one shared by the 
public at large - is our attitude toward 
the passenger automobile. 

Why pick on the automobile? To be sure, 
the mechanical sibling we grew up with 
is only a part of the problem of technology. 
However, it bulks so large in its frivolity 
and destructive power that it epitomizes 
our predicament. And like Sierra Club- 
bers, who subconsciously (or consciously!) 
revel in the latest freeway that speeds 
them to their favorite wilderness, many 
of us accept the automobile without a 
whimper of protest. 

We are bothered by roads on our public 
lands, and nothing riles us more than off- 
road vehicles in the back country. 
Nonetheless, we don’t seem to be aware 
that far more natural areas all over the 
world are being wasted by the “remote 
action” of ordinary vehicles on ordinary 
roads than by all the recreational vehicles 
that exist or ever will exist. The vehicles 
you see far from any wilderness are de- 
stroying that wilderness and you are in 
the driver’s seat as much as the bubbas 
in 4 X 4s! Let’s look at the evidence. 

First we must recognize that the bulk 
of our technology is related either directly 
or indirectly to building and sustaining 
what is essentially a pleasure fantasy ve- 
hicle (this includes such types as the pic- 
kup truck). Even a large proportion of 
vehicles in other classes - tractor trailers, 
service vehicles of all kinds, etc. - service 
the passenger fleet. Most mines, stone 
quarries, railroads and factories are in- 
volved. Indeed our entire industrial in- 
frastructure would be more on the 


Chinese scale but for the automobile. 

Through its direct demands and the 
lifestyles it makes possible, the au- 
tomobile fells forests, fills in estuaries, 
and poisons oceans. The frenzied mobility 
cars bring enables people to live and play 
far from their work places, resulting in 
the colonization of remote mountains and 
lake shores. The automobile is probably 
the greatest single contributor to tropical 
forest destruction, not only through oil 
and mineral exploration and road penetra- 
tion but indirectly by bringing about such 
cultural aberrations as fast food, which 
encourages cattle ranching and other de- 
structive activities in remote wildlands. 

Few people are aware of the enormous 
and diverse shower of pollutants from 
cars. If we listen to government and other 
establishment propaganda, we gain the 
impression that virtually the only pollut- 
ants from automobiles are exhaust emis- 
sions and that these are subject to 
“cleanup” by emission controls. However, 
exhaust emissions are only a small part 
of the total. When in 1970 I led a study 
of the pollution of a typical urban river 
in Maryland (RF Mueller and RM Lahn, 
“The Anacostia River, Ecological Imba- 
lance of an Urban Stream Valley,” NASA 
Doc X-644-70-446), we found that oil and 
other automotive chemicals that were 
dripping onto streets and parking lots 
washed into the river and made it unin- 
habitable for most life forms, including 
amphibians, reptiles, many fish and even 
insects. It is also well documented that 
there has been a steady buildup along 
highways of many toxic constituents, such 
as cadmium, copper and organic com- 
pounds that come from the wear of tires 
and other automotive parts. These pollut- 
ants wash into rivers and thereafter into 
estuaries and bays such as Chesapeake 
Bay, which, though subject to propagan- 
dists “cleanup” campaigns, still receives 
no protection from the automobile. The 
net result of exhaust emission controls 
such as the catalytic converter may 
merely be locally cosmetic since support- 
ing industries such as platinum mining 


and refining pollute heavily. [Platinum 
is a key ingredient in catalytic converters. 
The North Woods of Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota are threatened by proposed mining 
for platinum and other rare minerals.] 

If we accept the proposition that all 
technological energy ends up as pollution 
[see earlier Journal articles by RF Muel- 
ler, including “Technology & the Rumford 
Effect 11 ], we must conclude that even the 
kinetic energy of a moving vehicle is a 
pollution form. We can see this if we re- 
member that hundreds of millions of wild 
and domestic animals (among them, 
50,000 or so humans) are killed each year 
on our highways. This kinetic energy also 
creates noise and disturbance that forms 
a barrier to shy and endangered wildlife 
(as is shown by the case of the Florida 
Panther). 

Anyone who has seen the glassy eyes 
and flushed visage of the average yokel 
shopping for his latest new car knows that 
this machine is a drug more powerful and 
destructive than all the cocaine in the 
Andes. And here ’new’ is the critical word 
because it is the new car syndrome that 
is the exponential factor in the addiction. 
Under the driving force of the Madison 
Avenue pushers, the industrial holocaust 
of nature is multiplied ten-fold or more 
over what it would be under a more ra- 
tional vehicular repair and replacement 
regime. 

An integral part of the prevailing sys- 
tem is the financial institution that gives 
the addicts “easy credit” financing. Under 
its tutelage the gullible buyer is convinced 
that a shiny new vehicle depreciating out 
front is better than accumulating savings 
or real property. 

Given the all-pervasive nature of the 
automobile and our institutionalized de- 
pendence on it, what action can we as 
individuals take to limit its impact on Na- 
ture? Anything that diminishes or delays 
the manufacturing and use of automobiles 
helps. We can live so that we depend less 
on cars. We can live near our work places 
and/or near public transportation. We can 


walk, bicycle, or carpool. If we must own 
a vehicle, it should be small and as old 
as is compatible with high fuel efficiency. 
It should be acquired by cash or barter. 
Of course, second hand vehicles require 
more upkeep than new ones and may use 
more fuel, but they can be made efficient 
and quite reliable for moderately long 
trips. 

We can also cut the power of the au- 
tomobile by adopting lifestyles such as 
have been advocated in this journal by 
Robert Streeter (Beltane 86), Rick Davis 
(Brigid 88) and others. Diminished con- 
sumption of industrial junk of all kinds 
and self reliance strategies such as organic 
gardening all reduce vehicle use. Also we 
must educate the brighter minds and give 
backbone implants to our spineless politi- 
cians. Time was during the early 70s when 
it was popular for politicians to support 
public transportation and even to speak 
harshly of Detroit; but in the wake of the 
decline of the domestic auto industry, 
these salutary signs gave way to un- 
abashed worship of this vulgar mammon. 
Lee Iacocca has been given the status of 
a national hero for his “success” at 
Chrysler Motors when he should be 
stamped public enemy #1 for what he’s 
doing to the planet. 

I’ll end this piece on a note of praise. 
For years, the activists among us have 
used their old heaps to good effect, turn- 
ing the industrial beast against itself in 
countless direct actions to protect wild- 
lands. Certainly this is the highest use 
to which Henry Ford’s misbegotten child 
has ever been put, and it will serve Nature 
well in this way until technology collapses, 
or the ice age returns, or both. 

R.F. Mueller is a regular contributor 
to our pages, and a VA EF! contact. The 
old heap he sparingly drives conceals his 
background, for he is a scientist formerly 
in the employ of NASA. 


How Far Should We Go? 


by Tom Stoddard 

Some environmentalists say Earth 
First !ers are saboteurs, destroyers and 
even terrorists. They say we go too far 
and alienate potential friends. These 
ane mic environmentalists are as fl abby as 
ftohe beef. - boozed and massaged by the 
system into near apathy. T hey w ant to 
save the E artF provided it is no morectTF' 
ficu lt and dangerous than walking to the 
'c omer for thei r newspaper. Their commit- 
ment to rescue thisTailmgSphere is about 
as ridiculous as Jimmy Swaggert’s morals. 

The humans trying to des troy Earth 
h ave passionate determ ination. They are 
motivated by that magic elixir, greed, and 
its first cousin, power. Using the de- 
s troyers’ gauge , Flarth Fir st! era Iook~ag 
pastoral as a moun tain meadow. How far 
should Ellers ancT other "serious conser- 
vationists go to save this battered orb? 

Maybe as far as water hungry promoters 
wanting to drain Mono Lake for profligate 
Los Angeles humans. Perhaps as far as 
auto makers and oil drillers bent on con- 
creting the countryside and depleting 
natural resources. Hopefully as far as the 
R. J. Reynolds, Ligget & Meyer and Skoal 
go in providing air pollution, carcinogens, 
and litter. Certainly as far as Maxxam, 
Georgia Pacific and Boise Cascade in de- 
stroying our old growth forests. But prob- 
ably not as far as the Catholic and fun- 
damentalist crazies bombing Planned 
Parenthood Centers. 

Possibly as far as Consolidated Coal and 
Kennec ott Copper carving vast open pit 
woundsTn the Earth. Surely as far as 
hazardous waste disposers, leaking under- 
ground tank owners and government deep 
mine radioactive burial experts polluting 
the aquifers. But perhaps not as far as 
Union Carbide and Dow Chemical creat- 
ing Bhophallic witch’s brews of PCBs, 
DDT, aldrin and dieldrin. 

Assuredly as far as dedicated litterers 
desecrating every stream and seaside 
with Bud bottles, Big Mac cartons, and 
plastic wine dispensers. Certainl yasjay 
as the humanistic and religious fanatics 
\yanbng_t.o_waste Earth/ resources keep- 


in g every misbegotten human alive at any 
cost.Tjndbubtedly as far as the Vicar of 
Christ and other religious ostriches who 
encourage every human to breed us into 
SRO population crises causing deforesta- 
tion, drought, and desertification. But 
maybe not as far as poachers, hunters, 
furriers and smugglers who kill and deal 
in Black Rhinos, Snow Leopards, 
Cougars, Grizzlies, and Harp Seals for 
every shade of human superstition and 
vanity. 

Maybe as far as every hamburger 
chomping ORV SOB who wants to leave 
the Earth a wasteland covered with 4 X 
4 tracks of Bridgestone Desert Duelers. 
Reasonably as far as the gill net fishermen 
using and losing plastic nets which “inci- 
dentally” kill millions of sea mammals, sea 
birds, and non-commercial fish every 
year. Perhaps as far as farmers draining 
their deadly fertilizers and pesticides into 
Kesterson and other National Wildlife Re- 
fuges. Assuredly as far as the corrupt gov- 
ernments trying to liquidate the Inuit, 
Penan, Maasai and other native peoples 
who have lived for millennia in harmony 
with Earth. 

Maybe not as far as the sheep ranchers 
who poison wolves, Coyotes, eagles, 
California Condors and other “varmits.” 

Potentially as far as the timber firms, 
slash and bum farmers, and hamburger 
ranchers who are destroying 75,000 acres 
of Earth’s tropical rainforests every day. 

Monkeywrenchers, Stump s Suck and 
pT coavengers are notic ing far enough fast 
e nough to oufcli P Mol he r "Natur e’s 
enemies .M 3efend ersHiave*Too long been 
t oo tepid and too s low. Maybe that is why 
we are losing the rac e to save our planet. 
If we resolve to go as’fur as the destroyers, 
it would leave damn little we can’t do . If 
we want t o save Earth we had better quit 
taking^ our marching' orders from our 
f riends and start Taking Them fro m our 
enemies / That is how far we should go! 

Tom Stoddard is a former bank vice- 
president living in California. 
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The American Dream Gone Awry: A.B. Guthrie’s Frontier Fiction 


by Friedrich Hecker 

A.B. Guthrie is perhaps the best 
American novelist to deal with the Old 
West. In his fiction about the Western 
frontier, he skillfully transcends the limits 
of the average Louis L’Amour style gun- 
and-gallop horse opera with its simple, 
repetitive plot and worn-out cliches. 
Guthrie’s outstanding narrative skills, his 
sweeping prose, his unique sense of time 
and place capture the mood and spirit of 
the 19th century frontier and create in 
the reader’s mind an authentic picture of 
an important stage in American history. 

Guthrie’s Western fiction reflects a 
microcosm of the American character. His 
intent is to make us understand what went 
wrong in the course of American history 
and how American society turned into 
what it is now, particularly with regard 
to its relation with the natural world. He 
probes deep into the very essence of the 
American Dream, revealing its underly- 
ing dichotomy. There ex ist twa.6PJ2osjte 
poles within the American Dream, being 
constantly at odds with each other. One 
is the original dream , as envisioned by 
Thomas Jefferson , of th e free and demo - 
cratic society based upo n t he pasto ral 
i dea! of the independen t ’woman fanner 
living close to the la nd. Its opposit e - is 
th e exp loitative, expansionist philosophy 
of manifest destiny, based upon the 
■J udaeo-CHristia n impe rative to subdue 
the Barth. 

These - two notions cannot peacefully 
coexist, and in the end, one must prevail. 

As American history demonstrates, the 
original Jeffersonian version of the Amer- 
ican Dream faded into oblivion as the na- 
tion embarked on a course that ultimately 
led to the rise of the industrial, 
megalomaniacal culture prevalent in con- 
temporary America. William Kittredge 
said it well in his book Owning It All, in 
an essay entitled “Redneck Secrets”: 

There was a great dream about a just 
and stable society, which was to be 
America. And there was another great 
dream about wilderness individuals, 
mountain men we have called them, who 
would be the natural defenders of that so- 
ciety. But our society is hugely cor rupt, 
rich and impo ssibly complex. . . . 

Why did the dream go awry? One pos- 
sible answer is that Jefferson himself, by 
promoting the purchase of Louisiana, a 
vast territory to the west, set off a chain 
of events that started with the expedition 
of Lewis and Clark in 1804 and ended with 
the official closure of the frontier in 1890, 
when the Superintendent of the Census 
announced that the entire continent had 
finally been settled and subdued. Jeffer- 
son’s decision paved the way for heedless 
westward expansion and large-scale 
exploitation of the natural world, which 
in turn became the foundation for a cen- 
tralized, industrial America alien to Jef- 
ferson's vision of democracy. 

What we learn from this is that man 
tends to destroy the very things he loves ! " 
This insight constitutes the central theme 
of A.B. Guthrie’ s frontier fiction, particu- 
larly his novel The Big Sky, a classic of 
Western American literature. 

Published in 1947, The Big Sky tells 
the story of Boone Caudill, who runs away 
from his father’s farm in Kentucky at age 
17 and heads west, where he wants to 
live the free life of the mountain man. On 
his way to St. Louis, he is joined by Jim 
Deakins , another young man holding simi- ' 
lar ambitions. Journeying up the Missouri 
River on the keelboat Mandan , the two 
meet Dick Summers, an experienced 
mountain man, who will become their 
mentor and friend. In a fort along the 
river, Boone encounters his uncle Zeb Cal- 
loway, who had gone west ten years earlier 
and who is now a mountain man like Sum- 
mers. In the conversation that ensues be- 
tween Boone his uncle, and Dick Sum- 
mers, the reader is offered a foreshadow- 
ing of the author’s central theme: 

“She’s gone, goddam it! Gone!” 

“What’s gone?” asked Summers. . . . 

“The whole shitaree. Gone, by God, and 
naught to care savin’ some of us who seen 
’er new. ” He took the knife from his belt 
and started jabbing at the ground with 
it, as if it eased his feelings. He was silent 
for a while. 

“This was man’s country onc’t. Every 
water full of beaver and galore of buffler 
any ways a man looked, and no crampin’ 
and crowdin.’ Christ sake!” 

Summer’s gray eye slipped from Boone 
to Uncle Zeb. 
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“She ain't sp’iled, Zeb,” he said quietly. 
“Depends on who’s lookin. ” 

“Not sp’iled! Forts all up and down the 
river, and folk everywhere a man might 
think to lay a trap. And greenhorns 
cornin’ up, a heap of ’em - greenhorns 
on every boat, homin’ in and sp’ilin’ the 
fun. Christ sake! Why’ n’t they stay to 
Jiome? Why’n’t they leave it to us as found 
it? By God, she’s ours by rights. . . . God, 
■she vjas purty onc’t. Purty and new, and 
not a man track, savin’ Injuns’, on the 
whole scoop of her.” (p.142,143, Bantam 
paperback edition, 1972) 

In this passage, Uncle Zeb expresses 
the basic irony implicit in the mountain 
man’s free-wheeling existence, for the 
mountain man contributes to his own de- 
mise by killing off the Beaver and laying 
out the trails across the wilderness on 
which the settlers soon follow. Boone, 
however, remains oblivious to his uncle’s 
pessimism, and travels on to fulfill what 
he believes to be his destiny, namely, to 
live a free life in the wilderness. Under 
the tutelage of Dick Summers, Boone suc- 
ceeds in becoming an expert mountain 
man. He immerses himself the wilder- 
ness, both physically, by roaming the Big 
Sky country of western Montana, and 
symbolically, by marrying into the 
Biackfoot tribe, thereby severing his ties 
to white civilization. The following pass- 
age eloquently demonstrates Boone's 
close identification with the land: 

By day Boone could get himself on a 
hill and see forever, until the sky. came 
down and shut off his eye. There was the 
sky above, blue as paint, and the brown 
earth rolling underneath , and himself be- 
tween them urith a free, wild feeling in 
his chest, as if they were the ceiling and 
floor of a home that was all his own. 
(p-117) 

The vast wilderness that stretches be- 
fore Boone’s eyes has as its only limits 
the sky above and the earth underneath. 
By placing Boone between the two, the 
author is trying to convey the idea that 
he really is an integral part of the wilder- 
ness, not a detached observer. Guthrie im- 


by Lone Wolf Circles © 1988 

In researching appropriate contempo- 
rary music for Bill Devall’s newest book, 
we looked beyond work with ecologically 
oriented lyrics to albums evoking a deep 
ecology “presence,” the nutritive medium 
of heightened awareness. Ambient music. 
Ambiance’ (or ‘ambience’), derived from 
a French word, describes “the specific en- 
vironment or distinct atmosphere” such 
music elicits. It is wordless, adagio, the 
milieu of receptivity moving slowly like 
a wide jungle river - time to see every- 
thing that passes, unhurried, without 
comment... 

Such minstrelsy is an attempt to re- 
create the peaceful bliss of the placid skies 
between tempests, the eye of the storm 
and its pervading quiet. To color for you 
the contemplative dry-wash before the in- 
evitable floods; to induce that vulnerable 
state of mind, that openness and intensity 
of experience humans deny themselves in 
order to bear the bombardment of unnerv- 
ing stimulus. 

Far too often the “New Age” composer 
fails as a catalyst of perception, minister- 
ing to a monotonous musical score for veg- 
etating hipsters satisfied with “meditat- 
ing the world into wellness.” “Peaceful 
and meditative” often substitute for the 
more accurate adjectives “soporific and 
unremarkable.” The worst examples ride 
on the hypnotic drone of their synthesizer, 
an electronic wonder used now not only 
to pioneer new and distinct phonics, but 
as a saccharine and mechanical imitation 
of existing instrumental sounds. The syn- 
thesized drum and bass have robbed most 
country music of its responsive intimacy 
and rural flavor, ripped the spontaneity 
and emotive heart from the breast of new 
age jazz. 

Ambient music, when it works, lays us 
naked and unpretentious on the riverside 
moss, opens our eyes wide with the glint 
of sunlight on the rolling waters, encour- 
ages the use of our six senses with its 
mood of relaxed expectation. It contrib- 
utes not to the contentment of sleep, but 


plicitly expresses here one of the basic 
tenets of Deep Ecology, namely, that hu- 
mans are a part of Nature. 

Boone’s life in the wilderness, however, 
is doomed. His uncle’s gloomy prophesy 
will soon fulfill itself, for Boone aids in 
the destruction of what he loves by hiring 
out as a guide to Elisha Peabody, who is 
seeking a wagon route across the moun- 
tains for westbound immigrants. Boone 
Caudill and Elisha Peabody symbolize the 
two opposite poles of the American 
Dream. Boone, the wilderness individual, 
revels in the freedom of a way of life for 
which Peabody feels no sympathy. The 
worldview of the Indian, as personified 
by Boone, is anathema to Peabody, who 
epitomizes followers of the utilitarian, an- 
thropocentric ethic in which the natural 
world is reduced to a mere accumulation 
of resources. During a conversation with 
Boone. Peabody expresses his disgust 
with the Indians’ way of thinking: 

“It is development I’m interested in, fu- 
ture development. You appear to think, 
because the Indians haven’t made use of 
this great western country, that nobody 
can.“ 

“They live in this country. They live 
off of it, and enj’y themselves and all,” 
Boone answered. . . . 

Peabody took a deep breath, as if to 
make sure he had wind enough for his 
argument. “When country which might 
support so many actually supports so few. 
then, by thunder, the inhabitants have not 
made good use of the natural possibilities. 

. . , That failure surely is justification 
for invasion, peaceful if possible, forcible 
if necessary, by people who can and will 
capitalize on opportunity, (p.263,264) 

Boone is not aware of the vital service 
he provides to the culture pushing stead- 
ily westward. By guiding Peabody across 
the mountains and showing him the lay 
of the land, Boone digs his own grave. 
The year is 1842 and soon hordes of 
settlers journey west on the Oregon Trail. 
The way of life which Boone cherishes will 
soon be history. At the end of the novel, 


the immediacy of the moment, experience 
without dialogue - like the hushed alert- 
ness of predator or prey watching for 
movement in the tall grass. It must inspire 
- meaning literally “to breathe in,” the 
way deer pull into their being the indica- 
tive smells of their environs; the aromatic 
clues to their survival, to the pulsating 
world around them. 

One of the finest ambient instruments 
is the flute, whether wood, clay, or bam- 
boo, long recognized in primal culture as 
a voice of the Spirit. The flautists breathe 
their very essence into the hollow reces- 
ses, air bent over an edge into a soft whis- 
tle, both gentle breeze and howling storm 
liberated in measure by nimble fingers 
over spaced openings. Taste its Andean 
flavors in Sukay’s “Pacha Siku” and 
“Mama Luna,” Urubamba, Inti-Illimani’s 
“Flight of the Condor,” and Pukaj Wayra’s 
“A mi Tierra.” Experience the spiritual 
body of Amerindian flute (reviewed in 
Part XIII) and the pure liquidity of 
Japanese shakuhachi, played most nota- 
bly by master Masayuki Koga on the tra- 
ditional “Cry of the Distant Deer” and 
anglo Richard Warner’s derivations on 
“Quiet Heart.” 

James Newton, a hot black jazzman, de- 
votes about every fifth album to an “envi- 
ronment” project. On “Echo Canyon” he 
interprets a special place in northwestern 
New Mexico where millennial forces of na- 
ture have sculpted a spectacular am- 
phitheatre twenty stories high and over 
a thousand feet across. Every sound, each 
illustrative note is reflected back from 
both the left and right in quarter second 
and half second intervals, dissolving to- 
gether in a distant, primeval rumble: “the 
spirit traveling to new places, to the 
source of creation, when you really con- 
nect with an environment.” 

A lilting flute overcomes the excesses 
of synthesizer on Joanna Brouk’s “Sounds 
of the Sea” over the Orca recordings of 
our friend, Jim Nollman; and mellow flute 
solos embroider Dr Roger Payne’s 
humpback whale renderings on Larkin’s 


Dick Summers, who had given up his 
mountain man life five years earlier, and 
now lives as a farmer near Independence, 
Missouri, accurately assesses the moun- 
tain man’s basic dilemma: 

“There was beaver for us and free coun- 
try and a big way of livin’, and everything 
we done it looks like we done against our- 
selves and couldn’t do different if we’d 
knowed. We went to get away and, to enj’y 
ourselves free and easy, but folks was 
bound, to foller and beaver to get scarce 
and Injuns to be killed or tamed , and 
all the time the country gettiri safer . . 
.“ (p.366) 

What is important here is the fact that 
the author adds further insight to the cen- 
tral idea of the novel by telling the reader, 
through the voice of Dick Summers, that 
destroying what we love is a matter of 
predestination, rather than an inadver- 
tent by-product of our actions. Summers' 
reflection that “we couldn’t do different 
if we’d knowed” is all too true, as a look 
at history demonstrates. In The Way West. 
a sequel to The Big Sky, this insight 
reaches its consummation as Dick Sum- 
mers himself hires out as a guide to a 
group of settlers bound for Oregon’s Will- 
amette Valley. Although aware of the im- 
plications of what he is doing, Summers 
cannot escape the self-destructive course 
of the mountain man’s destiny. 

A.B. Guthrie’s fiction dealing with the 
frontier West amounts to more than mere 
adventure stories. The Big Sky is a par- 
able of a basic weakness in human nature. 
Guthrie makes us understand the course 
of American history, which is essentially 
the story of a great dream gone awry. 
For this, we are much in his debt. 

Friedrich Hecker is one who took the way 
West, and found his home in the Basin 
and Range Physiographic Province. 



“O’cean.” The versatile Paul Horn has re- 
corded extraordinary solos “Inside the Taj 
Majal” and “Inside the Great Pyramid,” 
joined other musicians for the elfin-in- 
spired “Magic of Findhom,” and dubbed 
“Inside the Powers of Nature” over the 
sound of lovers and children, thunder- 
showers, birdsound and whalesong. 

Piping bird and water sounds into your 
home or workplace aids that total right- 
brain takeover we so sorely need, yet must 
never replace our insistent and direct ex- 
perience with the real thing. “Environ- 
mental music” does not take the place of 
“environment.” Rather, it should be an 
incitement for us to get “out there,” an 
inducement to protect that melodious 
wilderness. 

Flute and other acoustic instruments 
are mated to the sounds of nature on cas- 
settes by Tucson based “Soundings of the 
Planet.” On Dean Evenson’s “Desert 
Dawn Song” the life of Saguaro-studded 
Catalina canyons awakens explosively to 
the rising desert sun. We hear the jungle 
birds and softly breaking waves of Yalapa 
in consort with piano, harp, flute and sitar 
on his “Tropic of Paradise.” Their related 
efforts include “Peaceful Pond,” the col- 
laborative “Whistling Woodhearts,” 
“Alive Tree’O” and “Lifestreams.” 

We previously reviewed the work of 
Ancient Future and The Paul Winter 
Consort, ambient music’s finest, but look 
also to p-oups such as Do’a, Shadowfax, 
Northwind, Codona, and Oregon. Strings 
are bent to the limits of global fusion by 
masters Jim Bowie, William Ackerman, 
A1 Dimeola, Michael Hedges, Alex 
DeGrassi, Eggberto Gismonti, Gabriel 
Lee, and the inscrutable Carlos Lomas. 
Like a tattered Quinche poncho, ragged 
with holes in its detailed and cryptic de- 
sign, the threads of the human species are 
rent asunder. Indeed, our only purpose, 
our only work, is tb weave ourselves back 
into the fabric of life. Determined, 
rythmic, melodic. 

Ambient... 
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Smoke, Fire, and Bovine Excrement 
Or, The Sad Saga of Alston Chase 


The extensive Rocky Mountain forest 
fires of 1988 have been extinguished by 
deep wet early snows. On the frigid 
Yellowstone Plateau, in the limestone 
wilds of “The Bob,” on the rugged slopes 
of the Salmon River Mountains and else- 
where, the smoke is gone. But the political 
shit has just begun to hit the fan. 

The fires of 1988 were just another nat- 
ural event; a sudden, if somewhat unpre- 
dictable, cataclysm resulting in major 
short-term change in the unending pro- 
cess of secondary ecological succession. 
The results of the fires are at once locally 
dramatic yet globally insignificant. Eco- 
logically speaking, the fires are both 
beyond our control and beyond any ra- 
tional value judgments. They just are, as 
many like them have always been. And 
like the natural fires which preceeded 
them, they and those which will follow 
are necessary to the long-term health of 
most forest and rangeland ecosystems in 
the Rockies, the Pacific Northwest, the 
taiga, and in many other parts of this 
continent. 

Most knowledgeable outdoorspersons, 
biologists, and even government land 
managers are well aware of the ecological 
“benefits” provided by natural wildfire. 
Nutrient cycling, seedbed preparation, 
creation of snags and deadfall, reductions 
in soil acidity, elimination of forest patho- 
gens, and maintenance of habitat mosaics 
are some of them. Of course, not all result 
from each fire. In fact, there are so many 
environmental v ariables (climate, wea- 
ther, riope aspect, slope steepness, soil 
profile, existing vegetation, downed fuel, 
natural fire breaks, etc.) that nearly all 
generaliza tions are exaggerations. The 
only sweeping statement thaf we can re- 
ally make is that most W estern ecpsys- 
tems evolved with'penocfic fire' and that 
many organisms depend upon its recurr- 
ence. That in itself is reason to maintain 
large nature reserves in which fire can 
play its historic role. 

Of course, the exact nature of that role 
varies tremendously with both local and 
regional geography. And we’re just begin- 
ning to learn about those variations. For 
example, “cool” surface fires historically 
burned every 20-30 years or less in low 
elevation Ponderosa Pine stands in the 
northern Rockies; but on the high 
plateaus of southern and central Yellow- 
stone, “catastrophic” fires historically 
raged through the extensive forests of 
Lodgepole Pine, spruce, and fir at inter- 
vals of every century or much longer. 

My purpose here is not to provide a 
dissertation on fire ecology. Others can 
do that better than I. Instead, because 
the 1988 fires produced so many sensa- 
tional media reports, and because some 
self-serving yahoos such as Wyoming Sen- 
ator Malcolm Wallop have used the fires 
as a political or rhetorical springboard and 
truth be damned, I want to cut through 
the bullshit and set the record straight 
on what we should learn from the big 
burns. Simply put, Yellowstone, as well 
as virtually all other National Parks and 
Wildernesses, is too small. In order to 
understand why this lesson is so impor- 
tant, it is crucial that we recognize the 
errors of those who oppose enlarging our 
nature reserves. 

Perhaps the worst fire opportunist of 
all is AlstonC hase. Recall that a few years 
ago he wrote Playing God in Yellowstone 
(see critique by Peacock, Sessions, and 
Foreman in Yule 86). After its publication, 
Chase became the new darling of the news 
media, the Yellowstone Ecosystem’s in- 
stant “expert” of the 80s. 

I read Chase’s book while in jail in Sub- 
lette County, Wyoming, for ecological sab- 
otage, and I’ve since read his drivel in 
various publications. The common thread 
in his writing seems to be that our wild- 
lands are already so altered by humans 
that we need to meddle more, not less. 
Also, he seems to oppose additional 


Wilderness or National Park designations. 
I say “seems” because he never makes 
clear what he wants or doesn’t want. What 
is clear to me is that more than any other 
author I’ve ever read, Chase possesses 
the uncanny knack of carefully research- 
ing a subject, writing a logical narrative 
based upon some important shreds of a 
larger truth, and then drawing precisely 
the wrong conclusions. Moreover, from 
reading his book, it is inconceivable to 
me that he has ever spent much time in 
the woods. (His depicting of Lodgepole 
Pine as a species that typically replaces 
stands of Quaking Aspen in secondary suc- 
cession is an example of why I doubt his 
field experience.) Unfortunately, though, 
his recent misguided attacks (in Outside, 
High Country News, and The New York 
Times ) on Yellowstone’s “let bum” policy 
- a sound policy now threatened by the 
politics of hysteria - have added fuel to 
a bandwagon that ought to have its tires 
spiked. 

To be fair, I must admit that Chase is 
occasionally right. For instance, the fu- 
ture of Yellowstone and other nature re- 
serves is threatened by the politicization 
of fire management. Policy should reflect 
what we know about ecology, not reelec- 
tion politics or efforts to maintain the 
tourist count in National Park gateway 
communities. 

Chase’s exasperating misinterpretation 
of the Park Service’s so-called “Natural 
Regulation” policy and his scientifically 
indefensible generalizations (“In prehis- 
toric times, the area [Yellowstone] was 
swept with fires every 25 years or so” - 
Outside, 12-88) create annoying diver- 
sions. Chase and other writers have cor- 
rectly pointed out that allowing nature, 
depleted as she is, to simply run her 
course is foolish and will not result in a 
Yellowstone unfettered by human events 
and intervention. But the problem isn’t 
the prin ciple of natural regulation, thd 
problem is po or unplementation. Yellow- 
stone’s Gray Wolves, Beaver, Mountain 
Lion, Lynx, Quaking Aspen, and other 
species have either been extirpated or so 
dramatically reduced that major rein- 
troduction and restoration programs will 
be necessary before the ecosystem and 
its processes can once again properly func- 
tion without our band-aid approach to con- 
servation. Furthermore. Yellowsto ne’s 
bound aries - as w ell as those of adjacent 
National Fores t Wilderness and nature re- 
serves elsewhere - need to be expanded 
tWincIude whole ecosystemsjnstead of 
political units.~77«fr(, nature" will continue 
on course; evolution will carfyrnij and an 
of us "human 'andHon-human critters will 
Benefit) " ~ 

* TneTTres of 88 have provided a forum 
for the absurd and the ironic as well as 
the ignorant, sensational, and self-serv- 
ing. Malcolm Wallop wanted Park Service 
Director William P. Mott fired during the 
fires, while still supporting his boss Don 
Hodel, one of the most anti-environmen- 
tal Interior Secretaries ever. Ronald 
Reagan admitted that he wasn’t aware of 
the “let bum” policy. ABC radio told the 
nation that much of Yellowstone had been 
“destroyed.” And Alston Chase seriously 
suggested that the Park Service could 
have averted the summer’s events by set- 
ting prescribed bums to reduce combus- 
tible fuel (really!). As any ecologist 
knows, Yellowstone’s Lodgepole Pine 
forests did not evolve with the frequent 
light surface fires associated with Pon- 
derosa Pine, Giant Sequoia, or sagebrush/ 
aspen habitats. To the contrary, 
Lod gepole evolved with periodic “catas- 
trop hic” events ," such as the 198 8_fires. 
Therefore, prescrifiecT light surface fires 
would do little to emulate or promote the 
natural processes associated with such 
ecosystems. And natural processes, not 
particular stands of trees, are what we 
need to protect. Moreover, any first year 
forestry student knows that even light sur- 


face fires will kill the thin-barked 
"Lodgepoles. Fuel accumulations that 
"would result from Chase’s suggested 
bums would actually be far “worse” than 
those he would attempt to artificially 
eliminate. (I do agree with Chase, how- 
ever, that prescribed fire might be appro- 
priate for low elevation sagebrush/aspen/ 
Douglas-fir habitats in northern Yellow- 
stone, where fire historically burned at 
more frequent intervals.) 

Nonetheless, C hase's biggest flaw is 
t hat he. like the bu re aucrats he reg ul arly 
attacks, remains o blivious to the big pic- 
ture: Again, none of our nature reserves 
are large enough to protect entire eco- 
systems including all surviving indigenous 
species. They’re too small to allow natural 
events such as wildfire or insect outbreaks 
to run their course without the “need” to 
squelch them in order to protect commer- 
cial timber, resorts, mines, and other 


WHAT MAKES THE EARTH FIRST! 
MOVEMENT? green fire 
WHAT SETS US APART? green fire 
WHAT IS OUR GREATEST 
STRENGTH? green fire 
WHAT IS OUR MESSAGE? green fire 
WHEN SOMEONE LOOKS INTO AN 
EARTH FIRST! ERS’ EYES, 

WHAT DO THEY SEE? green fire 

So, what about growth in the EF! move- 
ment? Are we for it, against it, or does 
it not matter? Well that depends on what 
we mean by “growth.” Is growth simply 
adding to the numbers? Is growth a func- 
tion of media coverage, numbers of wild- 
eyed hooligans ranting around the coun- 
try? Does growth mean including in our 
numbers every animal rights/leftist/ 
anarchist/vegan group that is enamored 
of us only to later scream betrayal because 
of the irreverent style of one of us? Do 
we measure growth in these ways? 

Or do we measure growth by the only 
thing that really matters? Wilderness. 

As Earth First! has developed over the 
last eight years, as we have grown from 
a gang of five to a movement with over 
12,000 “adherents,” our maturity and 
clout have increased. 

But, as our measure of success (battles 
won Pnas increased, so has t he~strength' 
of our enemy. T he devel opers areTSaming 
f rom - our mistakes UEverv time we hold 
actions, those who destroy wilderness 
learn from our mistakes. Each time we 
put together a campaign that is ill-con- 
ceived, our opponents gain strength. We 
can’t afford to make mistakes, 

The measure of "our growth has to be 
our efficiency. Our success will be deter- 
mined by the extent to which we use the 
incredible talent we have within the move- 
ment. As we reach out for new warriors 
we need to attract people who go beyond 
the molds of convention: people that have 
broken away from the old chains of polit- 
ical dogma and conventional thought. This 
has never been a problem before. Our 
kick-ass redneck image, our beer-guzzling 
roughneck approach, that green-fire in 
our eyes that tells the developing scum, 
“these people are crazy, they really do 
want to save wilderness” - these have at- 
tracted resourceful warriors. For Earth 
First!, nonviolence has been a tactic, not 
necessarily a way of life. The fact that 
we’ve all been “loose cannons on the deck” 
has been to our advantage. 

The way we need to grow is in our abil- 
ity to build a network of individuals that 
can go toe to toe with the corporations. 
We can’t do it with money, power, or con- 
nections; but we can do it with guts, 
huevos, common- sense, by using all the 
tools in our pouch in innovative ways. We 
will never be a well oiled machine, nor 
should we be. We are the rice in the 
radiator that congeals into a mass that 
stops the system. We will always have are 
internal spats, but as long as we can con- 
tain the internal fomentation at a level 
that doesn’t interfere with our external 
fomentation, we will prevail. 

I find it amusing that EF! now has a 

f eneration - gapj DavidBrower learned 
•om BoETTiTarshall; thought he was a 
fuddy-duddy, and went on from there. 
Foreman and Roselle learned form 
Brower, and went on. Now a batch of ir- 
reverent young upstarts think Foreman 
and Roselle are out of touch. They will 
learn from them and go on from there. 
This means we are keeping the kettle 
bubbling. 


developments either within or adjacent to 
the reserves. They’re too small to properly 
function without reintroductions, culling 
of herds, or maintaining artificial winter 
ranges to compensate for usurped habitat. 
In other words, they’re too small, too 
developed, or both, to self-regulate. 

In light of this, Jit’s n othing short of 

Senators Wallop, McClure, Hatch, Hatfield, 
and^others have the audacity to claim con- 
cern for the. environment while opposing 
more Parks and Wildernesses. Despite 
Alston Chase’s clever observation that 
today’s administrators “cannot do the job” 
(from which he seems to conclude that 
we don’t need additions to existing nature 
reserves), more and bigger Parks and Wil- 
dernesses are precisely what we do need. 
Many more, and much bigger. That’s what 
we should learn from the recent infernos. 


As the movement grows, we find it harder 
to maintain the spirit and drive that sets, 
us apart from the pack . All new outfits 
have it to some degree, and as they mature, 
it is the first thing to go. This seems to 
be the most difficult problem the move- 
ment faces. Sure, there are others: money, 
gender, hierarchy, etc. But while they lead 
to some rough innings, we’re still in the 
game. If we lose our spirit, the ball game 
is over! " “ " 

Our moderating tendencies (most seem 
to come from the outside) tell us to curb 
our wild side. What w ould th e movement 
be with out our JfdniM~afifl ignorant^ 
image, our “fuck the human ra c e" chante rs^ 
ourTmsantTTropy? Movement for a New 
Society's wilderness branch or worse. 
Those that attack our irreverence haven’t 
had a new idea since Roosevelt died. They 
fear green fire. We need our wild side as 
surely as we need our brains. Without that 
wild-eyed green fire, we are Democrats, 
liberals. Humor, song, dance, the written 
word, the spoken word, vitality, fecundity 
(not of the breeding sort) - all of these 
are Earth First! We are the green apple of 
Mother Nature’s eye. We were grown wild, 
free, deep in the confines of wilderness. 
We are proud of our heritage. Without 
green fire, we are wimps. 

We’ve been called cold, heartless, un- 
compassionate, Nazis. What those throwing 
the insults have missed is the teachings of 
the wilderness itself. Wilderness is not fair, 
it’s not easy, it’s not nonviolent, it’s not picky 
about what is digests. It’s not supposed to 
be. Wilderness means diversity: of thought, _ 
of sbirit. of knowle dge- What permeates 
wilderness is the feeling that all is~~onq . 
What benefits one species, benefits all. 
What hurts one species may benefit every- 
thing else, but that hurt doesn’t often go 
to the point of extinction. When we spend 
time in the wilderness, we find that a com- 
mon bond holds all species together. That 
bond is life; life means the death of some- 
thing else. That is natural. All species are 
prey species for something else. The com- 
mon bond that all species have is the green 
fire burning within. We started to lose that 
common bond when we moved out of the 
trees and savannas. We lost more when we 
moved into cities. Green fire still burned, 
but not in us. We could feel it, but were 
afraid of it. We need to rekindle that fire. 

We are beset by consternation over 
labels. What are we? Leftist, rightist, 
anarchist? I hope not! The “old-fashioned” 
farmer had an ethic that meant care and 
love of the earth and of the animals that 
supported him. His methods and philos- 
ophies came from generations of working 
intimately with the land. He was of con- 
servative stock and his care of the land was 
conservative. When something threatened 
survival, that conservative changed his 
tune. Penny sales, revolts against power 
lines, milk dumping - hardly mild man- 
nered. Conservatism became radical con- 
servatism. In that same spirit, the typical 
Earth First !er is conservative. Conserva- 
tive in thought, conservative in action and 
conservative of that spark of green fire. 

To sum up: there are ways in which the 
Earth First! movement should grow. We 
should increase the sum total of the wild- 
ness that is us. We should increase the 
common-sense ingenuity that is our edge. 
We must make the Green fire bum more 
brightly. 

“Viva the revolution!,” bum those dozers, 
hug those trees, be a pain in the ass of 
industrialism, los clavos! Earth First! 

-Roger Featherstone 
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Circle of Time 

(For the Young) 



by Donald Eugene Briggs 

author’s note: Stories can instruct, enter- 
tain, maintain a sense of community, and 
act as a library of knowledge; whatever 
their social function, they communicate 
a worldview and a way to explain a group 
to itself. Trickster tales have been impor- 
tant to the life and mythology of nearly 
all indigenous peoples in North America. 
To some, the voice belongs to Coyote, to 
others it might be Raven or Hare. Inter- 
dependence among different species is 
significant. Trickster stones, as a type, 
seem to personify the paradox inherent in 
human nature. Coyote, we know, is both 
beneficent and greedy, full of lust and 
willing to share, clever and sometimes 
just plain stupid. 

The trickster tale and a biocentric way 
of thinking, however, cannot be relegated 
to a distant past of Native American his- 
tory: Like Coyote, who learned to avoid 
poison bait, the trickster character also 
refuses to die. As with other shifts in 
thinking - represented by such ideas as 
“wilderness,” a music of place, perma- 
culture, or ecological land trusts - we 
might recreate the content to match a form 
which places the health of the planet first. 
This, after all, is the way culture works. 

Long ago, in a land with rocks and trees 
and all kinds of creatures - a place known 
to some now as Turtle Island - the life 
of Wapiti, her family, and her community 
began to change in very’ subtle ways: It was 
as if time were trying to tell her something. 
And yet, the land was as rich as ever. 

Wapiti’s home was a synecdoche of life on 
the blue-green planet. Since the retreat of 
the glaciers, all kinds of plants and animals 
had settled in, including some of the hairy 
Two-Leggeds. The slow dance of time had 
been marked by the steam and magma 
and ash that sometimes exploded through 
the Island’s crust - the mountains had 
known volcanoes. And now, Lodgepole 
was in this place, and the Creek connected 
to a Douglas-fir forest by Bluebells, and 
Aspens, too, with Sapsuckers easing into 
autumn, were home. This was a place 
where dawn came easy. On this day, 
though, when the light of day and the 
dark of night were equal, there was no 
real reason, but Wapiti began to have 
strange dreams - dreams about a time 
when the cleverness of the Two-Leggeds 
was causing problems for others in the 
community. 

Wapiti found that she was not the only 
one bothered by such dreams. Osprey and 
Dace and Raccoon each told similar stories. 
Here, I must tell you that in this Long Ago, 
on certain days during certain seasons, 
all the animals could communicate with 
one another; and because of this, they 
understood how the behavior of each one 
affected the rest. 

Fortunately, Wapiti was wise. She and 
her mate were held in high esteem by all 
the other animals - including the Two- 
Leggeds. Together, they lived to appreciate 


the quality of light in that place, and their 
rituals of give and take, death and birth, 
of seasons and days and nights all helped 
to keep the circle of time in motion. There 
were other dancers in this work, of course, 
who lived on many continents and in many 
different kinds of places, from deserts and 
prairies to thick woods, fragile tundra, 
and even mountains taller than those 
formed by the volcanoes. Wapiti herself 
had adapted to many of these places and 
she helped to show others the kinds of 
dances to match their own texture of light. 
The balance, she knew, could be very de- 
licate and hard to see. This is why dreams 
are important. 

Anyway, to resolve the dilemma posed 
in her dreams, Wapiti, upon waking one 
morning, decided to summon Coyote for 
help. This was not an easy choice: Coyote 
is a clever trickster who likes to cause 
mischief - he is said to be the one who 
started death in the world and other not- 
so-pleasant things. To be fair, Coyote has 
also done a lot of good things, like finding 
fire for the people and passing it around 
the world (with his tail, of course). He 
can also make the best out of difficult situ- 
ations, and he can change shapes and ap- 
pear as a different person. And he is al- 
ways ready to give advice, some of which 
might even be true. 

Particularly, Coyote understands that 
time moves in spirals, like whirlpools in 
creeks, or dust devils on the plains in sum- 
mer. Coyote can travel into spirals of time 


and find places which we call the past and 
the future; unfortunately, though - for 
him, at least - he does not always end up 
where he expects to be, and does not al- 
ways achieve his goals. This can cause him 
a lot of embarrassment. For example, the 
contemporary bard, Terry Yazzolino (a 
sweaty mammal grounded in the Pleis- 
tocene), tells a story which takes place in 
the Greater Yellowstone: One time, 
Coyote was drinking - simultaneously - 
coffee and bloody marys at the Town Cafe 
in Gardiner, and decided he could help 
Fly escape certain death at the hands of 
some Two-Leggeds by doing a “Dance 
that Changes Time.” Well, Coyote got this 
dance mixed up so badly that when he 
walked out onto the street, there was Mas- 
todon trying to mate with a new shiny 
Winnebago. This, of course, is another 
story, but suggests why Wapiti’s choice 
was not easy. 

In weighing her options, Wapiti at last 
decided that this particular skill of 
Coyote’s was necessary to help resolve the 
dilemma posed in her dreams. And, de- 
spite Coyote’s notorious mischief, he does 
have the ability to understand the beauty 
of each place, whether mountains or 
plains or forests or deserts. It is important 
to know that, in this circle of time, beauty 
is not an abstract quality, but a very real 
place, which can be learned. 

So, then, to prepare Coyote for his jour- 
ney, Wapiti gave him some sweetgrass and 
began her instructions. “Please,” she said, 


“listen to me very carefully ... I want you 
to locate the time of my dreams and find 
those Two-Leggeds who can help provide 
answers, those who keep a vision of 
healthy communities and many generations 
alive in their stories and songs, their ways 
of life. To the first peoples, these will be 
called by names like shaman, sorcerer, and 
medicine priest or priestess. Others might 
also share a concern for the land, and 
within their various occupations be known 
as healers, storytellers, artists, teachers 
- and maybe even monkey wrenchers. At 
some point in their lives, all people will 
feel the need for such arts. Those you seek 
might not be, at first, very noticeable, 
so please use all of your senses. And 
remember, I want you to plant the seeds 
so their knowledge will grow and allow 
others to make the connections that will 
provide answers to the problems I feel in 
dreams.” As Wapiti continued with her 
directions, she began to assemble a collec- 
tion of objects on the ground near Coyote. 

Well, as I’ve said, Coyote can be an anx- 
ious character and he was very excited 
with the idea of a new adventure. After all, 
his mission sounded very important. But 
before Wapiti could finish her instructions, 
Coyote lit some of the sweetgrass and 
launched into a shape-shifting dance: 
After offering a prayer with the smoke, 
he spun around in a circle three times 
and vanished. 

Copyright (c) 1988 by Donald Briggs 



Coyote and the Monkeywrench 


by Peter Bralver 

Coyote left his tent in the morning. 
Over the hill he saw a family of quail. He 
took the soup from his dinner last night, 
soaked it onto dry bread crumbs, and 
shaped it into seeds. Then he put leaves 
and brush around his face. “I am a tree, 
eat my seeds” he said to the quail. Two 
fat young quail came up to him to eat and 
Coyote snapped their necks and wrapped 
them up in his blanket. 

The next time he saw quail he wasn’t 
so lucky. “You’re Coyote,” the quail said. 
This time Coyote didn’t get any. 

Coyote sat down at the edge of the road 
and made a fire. He took the fat, dead 
quail out and cooked them. After he ate 
he heard someone coming up the road. 
Coyote put the leaves back on and pre- 


tended he was a tree again. The person 
coming up the road was a human being. 
He was wearing overalls and carried a bag 
of tools. He was a mechanic. He didn’t 
see Coyote. 

After he had passed by, Coyote sneaked 
up behind him, grabbed him, and wrestled 
him to the earth. Then Coyote took out 
some scraps of quail meat. “Here, eat 
this,” Coyote said. 

The mechanic ate the quail meat. Then 
Coyote let him up. “Now you have to do 
something for me to pay me back for the 
quail meat,” said Coyote. 

“What do you want, Coyote?” asked the 
mechanic. 

Coyote took one of the quail bones and 
ground it into powder. He mixed the pow- 
der with fat from the quail. He took a 
monkeywrench out of the mechanic’s bag 


and rubbed the quail fat and powdered 
bone all over the monkeywrench, then put 
it back in the bag. “You’ll know what to 
do,” Coyote told him. Then he sent the 
mechanic on his way. 

After the mechanic had gone a way up 
the road, Coyote sneaked along behind 
him. When the mechanic came to a big 
bulldozer, Coyote crept closer and pre- 
tended to be a tree. Coyote whispered as 
the wind: “Hey, this is the monkeywrench! 
Take me out of the bag and touch me to 
the bulldozer.” When the mechanic did so, 
the bulldozer turned to a pile of golden 
pollen and forest dust. Coyote threw his 
voice into the monkeywrench again: “Go 
do more.” 

Coyote followed the mechanic for 
thousands of miles of roads. Thousands 
upon thousands of bulldozers, chainsaws, 


logging trucks, yarders, highway building 
machinery, helicopters, and seismic 
trucks turned into heaps of golden forest 
dust. 

The long road came to an end. They 
were at a giant fence circling miles of 
buildings. At a gate in the wall stood a 
guard. The guard saw the mechanic. “Hi, 
mechanic, where you been?” asked the 
guard. 

“Out hunting, ” the mechanic said. “Now 
it’s time to go to work.” 

Coyote watched the mechanic walk under 
the giant sign over the gate, which read: 
‘WORLD WILDERNESS RAPERS AND 
WAR MAKERS MANUFACTURING.” 

“Good!” said Coyote; “I know he’s got 
that wrench. Now I can go get some more 
quail.” 

Peter Bralver is a mathematician and 
a leader of EF! Los Angeles. 
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FLOWERING 

The avalanche lilies 
were still this morning, 
white faces bowed 
in mist and silent rain. 

Wind, sun came back 
and the lilies believed again, 
dancing so hard I thought 
they would break their stems, 

fly from the mountainside. 
Fields and fields, 
jubilant flashing lilies— 
their spent pale ghosts 

surround me now, 
as the stars glitter 
so wild with light 
they cannot contain themselves. 

John Daniel 

Portland 


MEDICAL WASTE 

Amongst the tidepools, 
barnacles and bracken 
lies a sack of human blood. 

Atop a dune of gleaming sand 
syringes drip filth. 

Human intestines and even limbs 
are carried high by the tide; 
a ghastly modem flotsam. 

Beachcomber beware! 

The womb of life 
spits back death. 

Philip R. Knight 

Bozeman 
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WHAT HE SAID 

4 7 ride fairly regularly 
through a National Forest in the East now 
when I can get to Camp David 
and I'm amazed 
and I know you 're all aware 
that what people think 
is nature being preserved 
but how such a useless tangle 
and then the taking over 
by lesser valued trees 
is taking place because 
there is a lack of harvesting 
in there that would keep 
those forests more alive 
and what they were supposed 
to be” 

— your president 

at the Weyerhauser Corp. 

Klamath Falls Ore. 

Feb ’83 


John Ross 
Areata 


October rains 
curtain the islands 

as We struggle to use the shortening days 
the Old Women mimic the Bear 
gathering the last of the berries 

Scott F. Young 

Cedar Falls 


Since you no longer ask 

I’ll tell you what I want to be 

As I grow, not when 

Up, if you insist, although 

There are other directions you slight, 

So necessary. 

A subsistence artist, not con 

Looking for a lively-hood 

Although there are other common senses 

I’d hope to raise from this musical chair culture 

Before our noise is ended 

And we wind up asses 

Without chairs. 

I want a home 

Where my buffalo buddies can roam 
And you don’t even allow pets. 

This land is not your land 
Or mine (sorry Woody) 

To lay claim to, sell, or abuse. 

So you can take your techno-legislative solutions 

To ideologic, economic pollution 

And stuff them up your ballot-idiot-box-hole. 

This body votes daily for inter-dependence. 

I want to live in the REAL estate. 

I want a home where I can share with the present 
With respect for past and future. 

Even if it’s cloudy all day. 

Richard Pan Ludens 

South Sterling 




Road Kill, U.S. 40 

Raptor. 

Sky lord. 

Thunderbolt wings. 
Lightning claws. 

You really are 
just feather and bone. 

Ruth Gow 

Sequoia 
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TAKING OFF A ROOF 

Snow melts off the near hills 
As I bend to the work 

Shovel forced under shingles 
Push 
Rip up 

Nails pull away 

Kim pulls roof 
Rolling it away 

Hard 

Bent over 
October mornings 
smoky autumn light 

Later - 
Sun high 
hills brown 

dry waves of the prairie 
breaking 

against the mountains 
We wait for the dumptruck 

Sit on the roof 
Drink beer 
Joke 

of giving neighbors bad impression 
of our profession 

Rooftop 

after 

Rooftop 

Under these house 

Bones of 

Bear and Buffalo 

Michael Adams 
Eldorado Springs 


MY CHURCH 

The sky is her ceiling. 
The earth is her floor. 
The mountains her walls. 
My church has no door. 

Pat Foust 
Port St. Lucie 


QUESTION 

Why even think about suicide 

when anything can happen- 

one minute you’re sitting at home 

staring into the fish tank and 

the next minute your friend Mark calls 

to tell you he’s driving out west 

from Chicago in a new blue van 

which you hop into after a night 

of no sleep and since no one 

has any speed you gobble down 

18 chocolate covered expresso beans 

and in 20 minutes you’re too buzzed out 

to worry about the calories besides 

now it’s time for lunch and 

you’re sitting under a television set 

in a bar in Vail Colorado 

with a grilled cheese sandwich 

watching an old lady at the next table 

eating some roast beef 

and wondering why the sight of her 

chewing 

is absolutely the saddest thing 
you’ll ever hope to see. 

Leslea Newman 
New York 
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THE AGES OF GAIA: A Biography of 
Our Living Planet, Janies Lovelock, 
WW Norton & Co, 1988, 252pp, $16.95. 

Jim Lovelock has dropped the other 
shoe at last. He has written his long- 
awaited sequel to Gaia: A New Look at 
Life on Earth, (1979), the book in which he 
first proposed to a wide audience the now 
well-known Gaia Hypothesis. Many readers 
found the earlier book enlightening, but 
also exasperating. It had an open-ended 
quality: for every connection Lovelock 
found that suggested a living Earth, his 
evidence hinted at a dozen more. - Now 
Lovelock has published his attempt to tie 
up the dangling threads of the first book, 
but characteristically he leaves many 
more new ones. 

The new book is personal, chatty, not 
at all rigorous, but written with wit and 
style. Sample this tidbit: “At the risk of 
having my membership card of the Friends 
of the Earth withdrawn, I say that only 
by pollution do we survive. We animals 
pollute the air with carbon dioxide, and 
the vegetation pollutes it with oxygen. 
The pollution of one is the meat of 
another. ”(p. 26) 

The greater part of the book consists 
of Lovelock’s account of the coevolution 
of life and climate through time. Only one 
chapter is scientifically demanding, and 
the author invites the reader to skip that. 
In the introductory chapters he attempts 
to answer criticisms of the earlier book 
from both scientists and environmen- 
talists. Many scientists didn’t like the Gaia 
Hypothesis because they believed the 
idea was teleological - concerned with 
purpose , for heaven’s sake - and also be- 
cause it lacked a credible mechanism to 
account for the biosphere’s apparent abil- 
ity to regulate climate. Lovelock answers 
both objections, satisfactorily in my view, 
in his new book. 

But environmentalists also were un- 
easy with Lovelock’s first book. Certain 
parts seemed to bestow a license to pol- 
lute. (Didn’t you get that sense from the 
above quote, even though you understood 
what he meant?) The earth’s regenerative 
power and self-regulatory capacity are, 
it seemed to say, greater than anything 
we can do to damage it. But Lovelock has 
rethought this earlier view, and now re- 
pudiates (or clarifies) it. He argues that 
we can appreciably damage the biosphere 
with our assault on the tropical rainforests 
and the ozone layer. He now proposes a 
new science of what he calls geophysiol- 
ogy, or planetary medicine. 

On this seeming “conversion” Lovelock 
writes eloquently: “A frequent misun- 
derstanding of my vision of Gaia is that 
I champion complacence, that I claim feed- 
back will always protect the environment 
from any serious harm that humans might 

do The truth is almost diametrically 

opposite. Gaia, as I see her, is no doting 
mother tolerant of misdemeanors, nor is 
she some fragile and delicate damsel in 
danger from brutal mankind. She is stem 
and tough, always keeping the world 
warm and comfortable for those who obey 
the rules, but ruthless in her destruction 
of those who transgress. Her unconscious 
goal is a planet fit for life. If humans stand 
in the way of this, we shall be eliminated 
with as little pity as would be shown by 
the micro-brain of a . . . nuclear missile in 
full flight to its target. ”(212) 

With statements like these, it seems 
that Lovelock has independently arrived 
at a deep ecology position. Sample a few 
more gems: “Gaia is not purposefully anti- 
human, but so long as we continue to 
change the global environment against 
her preferences, we encourage our re- 
placement with a more environmentally 
seemly species. ”(236) Or this: “We have 
at last a reason for our instinctive anger 
over the heedless deletion of species; an 
answer to those who say it is mere senti- 
mentality. No longer do we have to justify 
the preservation of the rich variety of 
species in natural ecosystems ... on the 
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feeble humanist grounds that they might, 
for example, carry plants with drugs that 
could cure human disease. Gaia theory 
makes us wonder if they offer much more 
than this. ”(63-4) 

Lovelock is a solitary scientist, indepen- 
dent of institutional affiliations or the de- 
mands of funding cycles. He lives on an 
isolated farm in Devonshire, and uses a 
converted mill for his laboratory. Most 
likely his only contact with environmen- 
talists has been with those of the pin-strip 
and privilege variety, so he may be forgi- 
ven his apparent ignorance of deep ecol- 
ogy and rise of green politics and 
ecodefense. (If the honchos in Tucson 
could be persuaded to donate to him a 
subscription to EF! [ Someone send us his 
address, please, and we’ll do so. -ed.], 
he might not write clunkers like this: 
“Gaia theory forces a planetary perspec- 
tive. It is the health of the planet that 
matters, not that of some individual 
species of organisms. This is where Gaia 
and the environmental movements, which 
are concerned first with the health of 
people, part company. “fsv ii, emphasis 
added) 

Lovelock devotes a chapter called “God 
and Gaia” to the “theology” of the Gaia 
idea. The following quote sums up his 
view: “In no way do I see Gaia as a sentient 
being, a surrogate God. To me Gaia is 
alive and part of the ineffable Universe 
and I am part of her. ”(218) Many Earth 
First !ers can endorse this lyrical senti- 
ment, and Lovelock seems at times to ap- 
preciate the numinous aspects of his idea. 
Yet I am mildly disappointed at this dis- 
cussion of “theology.” To many, the trans- 
cendent implications of the Gaia idea are 
far deeper than Lovelock seems to realize. 
Some see in his hypothesis the germ oi 
a new metaphysics that may replace the 
worn-out prophetic faiths of humankind, 
as nature selects for views more compat- 
ible with her own demands. It may be 
that Earth-derived traditions will one day 
recapture the stage from the now-domin- 
ant sky-god religions, perhaps as an adap- 
tive mechanism in response to the massive 
population die-offs that are coming, 

I mentioned earlier that Lovelock has 
left us with a whole new set of dangling 
threads. In this space I cannot catalog 
the ones that leaped out at me in reading 
this superb book. Instead I will mention 
only the one that interests me most. 
Lovelock makes only a passing reference 
to the AIDS epidemic. I wish some scien- 
tist with respectable credentials would 
make the obvious connection between 
AIDS and the Gaia Hypothesis in print, 
so that the speculation might receive 
intelligent discussion. It deserves better 
than the outraged and polemical responses 
that have characterized the debate so far. 

The reviewer, Daniel Conner, wrote the 
AIDS/Gaia article that appeared in our 
Yule 87 issue and the Wilderness Music 
review that appeared in Lughnasadh 88. 
He wishes to thank Audubon, Wilderness, 
Omni, The Atlantic Monthly, and other 
such well-paying, slick magazines that 
keep rejecting his pieces. Now he can offer 
them gratis to EF!, where one day hordes 
of eager Ph.D. candidates researching the 
development of ecocentric holism will 
read them. 

ONE LIFE AT A TIME, PLEASE, 
Edward Abbey, 1988, Henry Holt (115 W 
18th St, NYC 10011), 225pp, $9 from EF! 
Books. 

“It is my belief that the writer, the free- 
lance author, should be and must be a cri- 
tic of the society in which he lives The 

more freedom the writer possesses the 
greater the moral obligation to play the 
role of critic.” So starts “A Writers 
Credo,” one of the best essays collected 
in Edward Abbey’s latest volume of mus- 
ings, recollections, bias, and analysis. 

Abbey honors his own credo. The first 
section of One Life at a Time, Please is 
devoted to heretical politics, from attacks 


on the myth of the noble cowboy to distin- 
guishing “sportsmen” from hunters. Here 
Cactus Ed looks at “Our Lady of Per- 
petual Growth,” industrial society’s fetish 
for progress: “Growth for the sake of 
growth is the ideology of the cancer cell. 
Cancer has no purpose but growth; but 
it does have another result - the death 
of the host.” 

Included in this section are two pieces 
familiar to Earth FirstJers - Abbey’s “For- 
ward!” to Ecodefense and his “Theory of 
Anarchy,” first printed in this august jour- 
nal. Remember? - “Like a bulldozer, gov- 
ernment serves the caprice of any man 
or group who succeeds in seizing the con- 
trols.” 

Abbey’s favorite essay in the volume is 
“Immigration and Liberal Taboos,” re- 
jected, he proudly recounts, by six publi- 
cations. “The conservatives love their 
cheap labor; the liberals love their cheap 
cause,” he writes of those who support 
mass immigration. “Both factions are sup- 
ported by the cornucopia economists of 
the ever-expanding economy, who actu- 
ally continue to believe that our basic re- 
source is not land, air, water, but human 
bodies.” This is a controversial and 
thought-provoking essay. 

Another essay, “Wild Horses” offers a 
non-ideological solution to the problem of 
feral horses. Abbey suggests “confining 
them within a few large desert reserves 
that are also well-stocked with mountain 
lions, grizzlies, jaguars, and wolves.” This 
idea balances the needs of native herbi- 
vores with the preservation of an exotic 
critter that for three centuries has been 
part of our Western ecology. 

The second section of One Life is a 
series of travel narratives, ranging in qual- 
ity from the slightly tedious “A San Fran- 
cisco Journal” through “River Solitaire: 
A Daybook,” which approaches the qual- 
ity of Desert Solitaire. The third section 
of the book is called “Books and Art,” 
and includes “A Writer’s Credo,” which 
explains why Abbey writes: 

Why unite? How justify this mad itch 
for scribbling? Speaking for myself, I 
write to entertain my friends and to exasp- 
erate our enemies. I write to record the 
truth of our time as best as I can see it. 
To investigate the comedy and tragedy of 
human relationships. To oppose, resist, 
and sabotage the contemporary drift 
toward a global technocratic police state, 
whatever its ideological coloratio7i. I 
unite to oppose injustice, to defy power, 
and to speak for the voiceless. 

I unite to make a difference. “It is al- 
ways a uniter’s duty,” said Samuel 
Johnson, “to make the world better." I 
unite to give pleasure and promote aes- 
thetic bliss. To honor life and to praise 
the divine beauty of the natural world. I 
unite for the joy and exultation of writing 
itself. To tell my story. 

“The Future of Sex: A Reaction to a 
Pair of Books,” Abbey confesses, “began 
as a routine book review. .. but escaped 
its ball and chain.” A good thing it did. 
In it Abbey exposes the emptiness of con- 
temporary feminism cut off from Mother 
Earth: 

Mired in confusion in a confused soci- 
ety, feminism today seems cursed by tri- 
viality - the latest form of woman’s an- 
cient curse. But I suspect that both the 
movement’s evangelists and its critics 
may be wrong. There is a revolutionary 
potency in feminism because the appar- 
ent future, the general drift of technolog- 
ical society, is toward that androgynous 
world I have sketched above, a world 
where unisexual, interchangeable, re- 
placeable units ofdesexed semihumanity 
carry on the subjugation of nature and 
human nature in a universe dominated 
by interlocking, embracing, copulating 
machines. 

Like all of Abbey’s work, One Life at 
a Time, Please is a fight against the 
machine. Each chapter is a rock in that 
free-flowing river that Abbey has made 
of his life. To read these essays is to cross 
the river on those rocks. Rivers should 
be crossed with open eyes, care, and bal- 
ance, feeling the spray, enjoying the spec- 
tacle, but without falling in. After all, Ed 
gives only “Two cheers for anarchy.” 

Reviewed by Michael Robinson. 

A PLACE FOR THE WINTER: Paul 
Tiulana’s Story; Vivian Senungetuk & 
Paul Tiulana; The Ciri Foundation, 
POB 93330, Anchorage 99509; 1987; 
42pp. plus numerous plates from 1930s 
and 40s; $15.95 hardback. 

A Place for the Winter is partly a book 
about the traditional customs of the 
Eskimos of King Island, in the Bering 


Sea west of Nome, Alaska. In lucid prose, 
the authors describe the Eskimos’ ingenious 
methods of hunting and utilizing Polar 
Bear, Walrus, and Bearded Seals. They 
discuss the intricate familial ties and 
tension-releasing dances which preserved 
the peace within the community even dur- 
ing the long and confining winters. 

While the particular events in the book 
indeed comprise Paul Tiulana’s story, his 
could also be said to be the story of many 
Eskimos struggling both to maintain tra- 
ditional ways and to face the political and 
economic realities of 20th century civiliza- 
tion. Eskimos of King Island were drafted 
during World War II and otherwise enticed 
to leave their homeland. By the 1950s, 
most had left the island, and none now 
remain. Paul Tiulana provides a rare 
glimpse into the ambivalence of many 
Eskimos toward modern civilization. He 
attributes the social difficulties common 
among Eskimos in the 20th century both 
to white culture’s coercion of Eskimo cul- 
tures in directions alien to these native 
peoples, and to weaknesses on the part 
of Eskimos in failing to resist assimilation. 
Yet, far from despairing, Tiulana proposes 
a rapprochement between traditional and 
modem ways: 

We could integrate both systems if the 
government sat down with us and made 
plans to educate our children the modem 
way and the village way, to satisfy both 
sides. The teachers must sit down with us, 
and the lawyers and . . . the government 
officials. We can teach them the Eskimo 
ways because they are the best ways for our 
people. And we can make a contribution 
to modem American society, (p.42) 

Reviewed by John Davis. 

LAST STAND OF THE RED SPRUCE, 
Robert Mello, Island Press (1718 Con- 
necticut Ave, NW, Suite 300, DC 20009) 
& Natural Resources Defense Council, 
1987, 170pp. 

This is the alarming account of an 
attorney who took leave from his job to 
investigate the demise of the Red Spruce 
forests of the Green Mountains of Vermont 
and areas southward. Mello’s inquiry re- 
veals that air pollution is killing Red 
Spruce stands throughout the Appalachian 
Mountains, particularly in the Northeast. 
Acid rain and related manifestations of 
sulfur dioxide and nitrogen oxide emis- 
sions are also killing the other trees of 
the Northern Appalachians: Balsam Fir 
and White Birch at high elevations, and 
Mountain Maple, Sugar Maple, American 
Beech, and most other large trees at mid 
and low elevations. In telling this grim 
tale, Mello lucidly explains the division 
of the scientific community over the acid 
rain issue, and, more interestingly, the 
various attributes of evergreen and upper 
elevation forests which make them partic- 
ularly susceptible to damage from air pol- 
lutants. Mello concludes that air pollution 
has killed much of the forest in the East, 
and is now damaging forests in the Mid- 
west and West, and that the damage will 
continue to increase dramatically unless 
Congress soon passes legislation to con- 
trol sulfur and nitrogen emissions and un- 
less the EPA begins to enforce clean air 
legislation, which the agency has thus far 
failed to do. Mello’s book should be man- 
datory reading for all US Congresspersons 
- indeed for all US citizens. 

ISLAND PRESS CONSERVATION 
CLASSICS. 

Island Press (1718 Connecticut Ave NW, 
DC 20009) has released the first three 
books of its new series, Conservation 
Classics. All three are well-written and 
historically influential books with which 
environmentalists will want to be familiar. 
(Each is $19.95 in paper.) 

Breaking New Ground, originally pub- 
lished in 1947, is the autobiography of one 
of the most important and controversial 
figures in conservation history, Gifford 
Pinchot. Pinchot, the molder of the US 
Forest Service, incurred the wrath of many 
developers as well as preservationists by 
advocating intense but sustainable timber 
harvesting on the National Forests. 

Tree Crops: A Permanent Agriculture, 
first published in 1929, is a book by J. 
Russell Smith that was far ahead of its 
time in denouncing prevailing agricultural 
methods. Smith explains how such trees 
as Honey Locust, Carob, Mesquite, and 
numerous species of hickory nut trees can 
provide a means of food production, even on 
steep land, which would end the eroding 
of the topsoil. Smith’s proposals have not 
been widely implemented in the US, obvi- 
ously, but where tree cropping has been 
practiced in other parts of the world, the 



results have indeed been far better for the 
land than where the world’s predominant 
crops ofrice, com, and wheat are grown. 

Similarly, Plowman’s Folly, first pub- 
lished in 1943, took on a formidable foe 
- the moldboard plow - the fundamental 
farming implement throughout the de- 
veloped world, and one largely responsible 
for the Dust Bowl of the 1930s. The book 
created such an uproar that author Edward 
H. Faulkner wrote a sequel in 1947, A 
Second Look. Island Press has bound 
these two together for the first time. 

Ask your library to order these important 
books. 

Revieived by John Davis. 

TRIBES. Peter Marsh, forward by De- 
smond Morris, 1988, Peregrine Smith 
Books (POB 667, Layton. UT 84041), 
160pp, 110 photos, $29.95 cloth. 

Tribes is a fascinating account of the 
basic social unit of Homo sapiens. It be- 
gins with a masterfully written forward 
by the world renowned anthropologist De- 
smond Morris, in which he explains the 
long history of our tribalism - dating back 
to semi-nomadic groups of pre-human 
monkeys millions of years ago - and warns 
of the danger of ignoring this long history. 


make protecting the 
environment your job 

The Job Seeker specializes in environmental 
and natural resource vacancies nationwide. 
Two issues per month list employment 
opportunities from private, local, state, and 
federal employers. A three month trial 
subscription is only S15.00. Subscribe today! 
Send check or money order to: 

The Job Seeker 

Dept A, Rt 2 Box 16, Warrens, W I 54666 


THE WOLF 



Help protect Alaska’s wolves, 
wild predators and unique 
wildlife. Stop aerial wolf hunts, 
predator control and other ex- 
ploitation of wildlife in Alaska. 

Join 

THE ALASKA 
WILDLIFE 
ALLIANCE 

$25 annual membership 
donation (tax deductible). 

For merchandise, membership 
information or sample newslet- 
ter contact: 

THE ALASKA WILDLIFE 
ALLIANCE 
P.O. BOX 190953 
ANCHORAGE. AK 99519 
907-277-0897 

ta non-profit organization) 

“Spirit of Wild Alaska’ T-shirts $10 
ppd. in Silver. Red, Aqua, Burgundy, 
Light Blue, Medium Blue. Turquoise, 
Lavender. Pink. Yellow, White. Crew 
neck sweatshirts $20 ppd. in Red. 
Heather Gray, Island Blue and 
Raspberry. Hooded sweatshirts with 
handwarmer pockets $25 ppd. in 
Red, Heather Gray, Island Blue and 
Pink. Sizes: Adult S,M,L,XL 


Morris focuses on several key events in 
the evolution of tribal humans, and Peter 
Marsh later elaborates on some of these. 
(The degree to which hunting shaped the 
evolution of humans is a matter of some 
debate these days, and thus Morris’ for- 
ward may raise the ire of some readers; 
nonetheless, his portrayal of humans as 
fundamentally tribal is not to be gain- 
said.) A million or more years ago, the 
increasing importance of meat in human 
diets led to food sharing and organized 
hunting expeditions of men. These hun- 
ters became, in effect, special tribes 
within tribes. Hunting, as a mode of pro- 
curing food, led hominids to beeome 
bipedal - the better to espy prey over 
the tall grass of the African plains, and 
the better to carry the catch. The ability 
to carry food, in turn, led the naked apes 
to establish homes, to become more seden- 
tary. After 50,000 generations of men 


hunting and women gathering (the latter 
of which, unfortunately, neither Morris 
nor Marsh emphasize), the agricultural 
revolution began (500 generations, or 
10,000 years, ago). Subsequently, large 
herbivores, as they became wont to graze 
the early planters’ crops, were caught and 
domesticated. With such herbivores being 
raised in enclosed areas, the slaughter re- 
placed the hunt. However, hunting had 
so deeply ingrained itself in men’s nature 
that they invented ritualistic forms of the 
hunt to replace the real hunt. These 
ritualistic forms have evolved through 
three stages. First came sport hunts, such 
as fox hunts in England. Second came 
bloodletting sports, such as bull-fights in 
Spain. Third came non-lethal sports, such 
as football in the US. Football involves 
many of the same physical skills as hunt- 
ing, and indeed football teams are among 
the more prestigious modem tribes. 


It is mostly the modem tribes which 
Marsh discusses. His comparison of mod- 
em tribes, such as Punks of England, with 
traditional tribes, such as the Rauepe of 
Brazil, suggests not only how ritualistic 
are some modem forms of dress (con- 
firmed by the photos of the Amazonian 
Indian and the British Punk, the latter, 
with his Mohawk haircut, a semblance of 
the former), but more importantly, how 
inescapably tribal we are. 

Given our tribal nature, Marsh’s is a 
valuable book for aspiring young tribes 
such as Earth First! It provides a lucid 
introduction to a topic that must be under- 
stood by any humans who hope to become 
future primitives. 

Reviewed by John Davis. 


ADVERTISE IN 
EARTH FIRST! 

Reach thousands of refined minds with 
your slick Madison Avenue message in 
our high-toned, sophisticated publica- 
tion. Rates are as follows: 

Half Page $ 300 
Quarter Page $150 
Eighth Page $80 
Column inch $10 

Columns are 2% inches wide. There 
will be a minimum $25 extra charge 
for any ads that are not camera-ready. 
Ads that are not the proper width will 
be returned or they can be PMTed to 
fit for an additional $10 charge. Class- 
ified ads are available for 40 cents a 
word ($5 minimum). Send your ads to 
EF! POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


Special to the Earth First! Journal 

EF! ROADSHOW MERCHANDISE 


Solid sterling silver 
pendants and pins 
from the studio 
of EF! jeweler 
Jackie Taylor. 



Pendant with snake chain $45 
Pendant without chain $20 
Pin $25 
Proceeds benefit 
continuing 
EF! roadshows. 


Please add $2/order for postage and handling. 
14 kt gold price available on request. 
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TRANSFORM YOUR CON- 
SCIOUSNESS 
For free information, write to 
Westgate House, 56 Westgate, 
San Francisco, CA 94127 


MEET OTHER ECOLOGY- 
MINDED SINGLES through 
the Concerned Singles News- 
letter. Nationwide. Since 
1984. Free sample: Box 555-B, 
Stockbridge, MA 01262. 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK. 

All services provided from 
typesetting to marketing 
assistance. Progressive issues a 
priority. 

Northland Press, 51 E. 4th, Suite 
412, Winona, MN 55987 
(507) 452-3686 


SACRED FORMS 

We wish to honor in this space a 
form for which Mankind has not, as 
yet, found the full sacredness. This 
form will one day, in the future, be 
THE sacred symbol! For it will rep- 
resent the knowledge of a force 
which, literally, saved Mankind 
from destruction on this Planet. 
This is the form of a pattern of mo- 
tion which will reverse our destruc- 
tive Technology and deteriorating 
environment. It will teach Man- 
kind how to interact with his envi- 
ronment in constructive ways. It 
holds the secret s of electrical and 
mechanical power in abundance, 
multiplication of quality food, and 
clean, efficient propulsion. It will 
show us how to rejuvenate life— how 
to create instead of destroy. 

This form is the 
path of a centripetal 
spiral motion in the 
VORTEX. The symbol 
of The New 
Technology based on 
the principles of 
“VORTEXIAN 
(. ^ MECHANICS ’ 

Read about the new, non- 
destructive Technology and explore 
the potential of the vortex in 
“CAUSES” Newsletter; P.O. Box 
3110-EF; Laredo, TX 78044. 

$5.00 brings sample copy and 
brochure. 
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worth cmer’iccL m 0 ! 
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m A T-SHIRT! 

help send the b.c. wolf action, group 
to Canada. th\s winter to protest the 
government- sponsored wolf kilt. 


Order from- 


friends ci the wolf 
p.O- fc*>x 

rmssoala, Mr s^go? 
pleAse specify 

Short sleeve ($IO.O$or lon^ sleeve ($13-00) 

color: black or royal blue w/ white loop 
or tan, silver, or turquoise w/ red 
logo. 

s»q£S-- smalt, mectfum, large, extra, large 


checks pa^bte of 
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DEAR NED LUDD 

DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
diseussion of creative means of effective defense against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 



DEAR NED LUDD. 

Dear Ned 

Millions of acres in the Northwest and 
Southeast are covered by managed tree 
farms. These even-aged “row-crop” pine 
(or Doug-fir) plantations are ecologically 
bland and provide little habitat to other 
than “weed species” (deer, etc.) which 
have abundant habitat elsewhere. I won- 
der if it would be possible to make these 
tree farms more valuable for other, rarer 
species of wildlife by creating snags in 
the monotonous stands. Wildlife biologists 
know that standing dead trees - “snags” 
- are important habitat. The insects in 
them provide food for woodpeckers and 
other birds, and many birds and small 
mammals find homes in cavities in such 
trees. 

One could turn a few trees in each acre 
of such tree farms into productive snags 
simply by girdling them with a hatchet. 
Is this a good idea? Would it work? What 
would be the best technique? Are there 
any pitfalls to this? 

Moreover, would the creation of such 
snags lessen the value of the entire stand 
and perhaps save it from being cut at all? 
Could we save trees by killing some of 
them? 

Somebody had to think of it. Think like 
a porcupine. 

-I.P. Freely 

Dear I.P. 

. An interesting idea. I doubt that creating 
snags in a tree farm would prevent cutting 
of the other trees, but you may well be 
correct about suck activity increasing the 
value of the overall area for wildlife 
habitat during the years before cutting. 
Does anyone out there have comments on 
this? The main concern I would have is 
one of adverse public relations. If done, 
it should be done with no publicity. 

-Ned 

Dear Ned 

Ceramic insulators are made out of an 
extremely hard ceramic and are suitable 
for non-metallic tree spikes. Although 
they are being replaced by plastic in- 
sulators, they can often be found in old 
junk piles or in basements or storage 
sheds - some can still be seen in National 
Forests where ancient telephone lines led 
to fire lookouts before radios. They also 
may still be available at large electrical 
supply stores. Use the standard placement 
and security methods in ECODEFENSE 
for non-metallic spikes. 

-Grounded 

Dear Ned 

I noticed a letter in a back issue (Dec. 87) 
describing a failed attempt to use a cross- 
bow to shoot spikes into trees. If you still 
have your crossbow, Spike Archer, here 
are some tips that might help: 

1) The “spike dispenser,” being made of 
steel, was probably too heavy and reduced 
the velocity excessively. Try making one 
out of standard aluminum bolt (crossbow' 
arrow). 

2) The spike used was X A inch diameter. 
f/s inch piano wir e is probably as hard on 
saw teeth as l A inch mild steel and yet 
has only l A as much cross-section! If Vs 
inch is too small to damage saw teeth, 
tr vjyni inch piano w ire. Stout stuff, but 
it still has only halt as much cross section 
as V* inch stock. 

3) Try coating the tip of the spike with 
green soap. Green soap will protect the 
tree from infection and soap is a remark- 
able lubricant for any wood fasteners such 
as framing nails or screws. Good Luck! 

-Iron Tick 

Dear Ned 

The increment borer is a tool that almost 
every forester carries and uses on occasion. 
It is used to bore into the trunk of a tree 
in order to extract a core. (The core can 
tell a forester a variety of things.) The 
tools, made from Swedish steel, are any- 
where from 4” to 20” long and about Vw” 
in diameter. The 16 inch length retails for 
about $100 in the Ben Meadows Catalogue. 

Unlike the spike and a hammer which 
resounds throughout the woods as it is 
driven in, the increment borer is quiet, 
and bores a Vi” to Vie” hole which wall 
take 6” of Vi” round file. The core can be 


returned to disguise the entrance. The hole 
seals itself with pitch within a short time. 

The borer and file, unlike a hammer 
and spikes, are things that would be ex- 
pected in the forest or on a timber sale 
area, especially if you are wearing an old 
Filson cruisers jacket and carrying a 
cruisers axe. 

The use of an increment borer takes a 
little practice. While it can be rotated, it 
must never be bent, or it will splinter. 
Further, it is best to remove it im- 
mediately after the core has been ex- 
tracted. Left in, the tree seems to set up 
on it after a while, making extraction dif- 
ficult. If, in boring a tree, you inadver- 
tently run into rot in the butt, it may be 
necessary to pull back with all your 
weight, while rotating the instrument in 
order to re-engage the threads in sound 
wood 

Of course, in case questioned, it pays 
to bone up on some forestry terms: mean 
annual increment, rings per inch, low site, 
high site, standard deviation. 

I realize $100 is a lot of money for an 
individual to spend, but the reduction in 
court costs might make it worthwhile. 

-Vecehio Silva 

Dear Ned 

I recently met a Forest Service employee 
at a flea market who gave me a suggestion 
for an alternative to tree spiking. Drive 
small rocks into the crevices of the bark. 
Tree-cutters hate hitting rocks imbedded 
in trees even more than nails, as they do 
more damage to saws. They also cannot 
be detected by metal detectors. 

-Wmno Bago 

Dear Ned 

I’ve heard from two separate, reliable 
sources that bullets in trees are hell for 
mills. Lead will dull a blade, steel jackets 
(surplus armor piercing - APs -.30 
caliber) break them. This problem is com- 
mon in timber sales adjacent to roads, as 
slob hunters take target practice on trees. 
I heard about part of one such tree, cut 
from a bend in a well-traveled road, that 
a mill took so many unsuccessful runs at 
that they keep the still-round log as a keep- 
sake. The advantages of this untested 
method are: fast, easy, can cover a lot of 
trees at all heights of the trunks, works 
on chainsaws and millblades. Hunters and 
targetshooters are so common in the 
woods (especially in hunting season) that 
the noise shouldn’t be a problem. 

-Quick Draw 

Dear Quick Draiv 

Sounds good. If anyone tries this during 
hunting season, be sure to have a hunting 
license so you don’t get popped by a game 
warden. If any of you NR A members have 
corroboration or more info on this, please 
write. Would the lead in the slugs be toxic 
to the tree? 

-Ned 

Dear Ned 

As a comparison to the one injury sus- 
tained at a logging mill that was processing 
spiked logs (and knew it!), I’ve been won- 
dering how many injuries are sustained 
in logging operations and mills in general. 
This figure might help put this issue in 
proper perspective. 

-Ant 

If anyone has statistics on death and 
injury rates in logging (both field and 
mill), please send them in. 

-Ned 

Dear Ned 

If you are an enemy of the throw-away 
society, here’s how to bring your message 
to an appropriate audience: 

Dumpsters make fine “billboards” for 
our message, requiring only paint and 
perhaps a stencil. Large disposal com- 
panies like Waste Management Inc. 
(WMI) and BFI have dumpsters all over. 
(WMI has maroon ones and BFI has blue 
ones.) Good slogans to put on these com- 
panies’ dumpsters would advocate curb- 
side recycling - “Your garbage is polluting 
my neighborhood! Demand recycling 
now!” and “It’s time to try recycling!” 

This dumpstering will help fight the 


,y 

mindless creation of more landfills and 
trash incinerators. 90% of our waste is 
recyclable, and the rest (styrofoam, etc.) 
shouldn’t be produced in the first place. 
If you use this technique to fight a new 
landfill or incinerator, you may want to 
alert trustworthy local media to a dump- 
ster painting party - wear Reagan masks 
to protect your identity! 

Organizations like Greenpeace (202- 
462-1177) and Citizens Clearinghouse for 
Hazardous Waste (703-276-7070) have 
published excellent reports documenting 
the crimes of the waste hauling giants. 
For pxample, 'WMI has hepn fined more 
money for environmental vio lations than 
* any other company. 

' We’ll sendphotos of our work in the 
near future. We hope others will, too. 

-The Anti-Nowhere League 

Dear Ned 

Why risk jail cutting down or burning 
billboards when it is safer and more effec- 
tive to just use the various paint bomb 
tricks in ECODEFENSE? Try making 
your mark on the billboard in the most 
embarrassing way - say, a yellow smear 
of paint on the Marlboro Man’s crotch. 

-Tonto (and Old Paint) 

Dear Ned 

Here’s a way to do a big paint job in a 
hurry. Obtain an empty disposable freon 
tank from your friendly refrigerator ser- 
viceman. Have him pull a vacuum on it 
(remove all the air). Get a few feet of pres- 
sure hose to fit the tank valve, two hose 
clamps and a schrader valve (tire valve). 

Clamp the hose to the tank. Mix a gallon 
or two of your favorite paint color to a 
spraying consistency. Dip the end of the 
hose into the paint, open the valve and 
the paint will be drawn into the tank. 
Clamp the schrader valve in the hose and 
go to a gas station for compressed air 
(sometimes tire stores and truck stops 
have better pressure). 

When you get to the job site, remove 
the core from the schrader valve with a 
core remover tool. The schrader valve will 
act as a restriction and riozzle to give you 
reach and to break up the stream. Turn 
the jug upside down, open the valve and 
spray at will. Have fun. 

-Florida 

Dear Ned 

Glass etching cream is a wonderful tool 
for monkeywrenchers. My favorite thing 
to do with it is to paint slogans and mes- 
sages on windows and windshields. Unlike 
paint, etching stays until the glass is re- 
placed. But there are times when some- 
thing quicker is called for. 

ECODEFENSE talks about using 
xmas tree ornaments as paint bombs. Un- 
fortunately they won’t work for etching 
cream because it’s difficult to get the 
cream down that little hole and the cream 
would etch away the ornament before you 
could throw it anyway. 

For an etching cream bomb, try an egg. 
Put a new blade in your exacto knife. 
Score a circle about 1” - 1 1/2” diameter 
around the pointed end of the egg. After 
scoring deeply, make little holes around 
the scored circle. The end of the egg 
should then lift off easily. Dump out the 
egg (use it later) and rinse out the shell. 
Dry. Carefully spoon in the etching cream. 
Then lay a small piece of tissue paper on 
top. Melt some wax and paint it over the 
tissue and seal the edges down to the egg. 
Add another coat of wax after that one 
dries. 

This can all be done without leaving 
fingerprints by wearing thin cotton jewel- 
ers gloves - available cheap by the dozen 
from jewelry supply companies like Rio 
Grande (1-800-545-6566). 

Put the finished egg back in the carton 
for transport. When thrown with convic- 
tion, these little dudes leave a large and 
explosive looking splat design on the win- 


dow of a fur dealer or other land and crit- 
ter raper. 

-Bob Wire 

Dear Ned 

I heard a disturbing rumor that the 
technology now exists to take fingerprints 
off tree bark and other rough surfaces. 
Supposedly the Region 6 Freddie chief law 
enforcement man is trying to get it - it’s 
supposedly expensive though. Of course, 
its effectiveness is questionable - how do 
they find months-old prints in a big forest? 
Nonetheless, it underscores the need for 
gloves in tree spiking and similar ac- 
tivities. Does anyone know about the re- 
ality of such fingerprinting techniques? 

-Whorl & Ridge 

If any of you readers know about such 
sophisticated fingerprinting techniques, 
please drop me a note. Thanks. 

-Ned 

Dear Ned 

To harass your least-favorite mall or 
other retail ecorape, make your own 
coupons. Use their logos or ad cliches 
(look in the newspapers) and stack the 
finished, flashy coupons near the entrance 
where they’re visible, offering patrons of 
such stores free or reduced-price mechan- 
dise. 

-Bom to Shop 

Dear Ned 

I read the following news item in Earth 
Island Journal: “Silver-coated mylar bal- 
loons caused more than 120 power outages 
in California last year, according to Pacific 
Gas and Electric officials. These semi- 
metallic balloons cause short-circuits 
which can black out entire communities 
at a cost of $40,000 to $100,000 per inci- 
dent, PG&E reports.” 

This might be a good tactic to oppose 
construction of additional powerlines or 
generating facilities (dams, power plants, 
nukes, etc.). 

-Power Tripper 

Dear Trip 

Unfortunately, such balloons have been 
implicated in killing wildlife. For exam- 
ple, if such balloons set down in the ocean, 
sect turtles, sea birds and marine mam- 
mals may eat them and get them caught 
in their throats, or have their intestines 
plugged by them. 

-Ned 

Dear Ned 

I’ve looked high and low for info con- 
cerning the destruction of water wells. I 
can’t find anything anywhere and need 
help from other concerned open space sen- 
tries. How can I get the caps off, and 
what’s inside? What substance can I put 
down there to screw up the works without 
damaging the groundwater? I haven’t 
seen this addressed anywhere, and it’s 
positively ripe with possibilities. Info and 
instruction from anyone would be ap- 
preciated. 

-Monkeyshines 

If any of you technically-proficient 
readers have tips on this, send them in 
and we’ll run them, in this column and 

in the ECODEFENSE SUPPLEMENT. 

-Ned 

Dear Ned 

Last year, BC biologist John Elliott met 
with the president of a prestigious wildlife 
conservation society over a proposal to 
set up a “scenic wildlife viewing area” ad- 
jacent to the Muskwa Valley in northeast 
British Columbia, thereby “preserving” 
wolves for tourists’ pleasure, while provid- 
ing the Environment Ministry wolf-killers 
public credibility to counter the growing 
public opinion that the Ministry does not 
like wolves. Of course, “problem” wolves 
will be removed on a scientifically selee- 
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tive basis as usual, meaning full steam 
ahead for the BC aerial killing efforts. 

It costs the wildlife society about 57 
cents postage plus materials per member- 
ship mailout and they need your support, 
so please write for membership and info 
to the following: Northwest Wildlife Pres- 
ervation Society, PO Box 34129, Stn D, 
Vancouver, BC V6J 4N3, CANADA. 

Remember, do not waste their valuable 
mailouts, which are useful in lighting the 
winter campfire. 

-Wolf 

Dear Ned 

Lizard wrote in “Dear Ned Ludd” in 
the Mabon 88 issue that he needed infor- 
mation on skeleton keys. Enclosed is a 
beautiful piece of writing entitled the 
“MIT Guide to Lock Picking.” It can help 
anyone pick locks. 

One could buy several different locks 
for heavy equipment from a dealership. 
Because there may be only a few patterns, 
the keys for these locks might work in 
many locks on big yellow machines which 
you might encounter. Use full security for 
such purchases - and be prepared to spend 
a lot of money for such locks. Parts for 
heavy equipment aren’t cheap. As for 
alarm systems, enquire about them while 
buying the locks. 

-Flying Rock 

The “MIT Guide to Lock Picking” is 
very thorough and technical. If anyone 
wants a copy, we uhll send it to them for 
a self-addressed stamped envelope (a 
large manila envelope with $1.^5 postage) 
and $1.50 for copying. 

-Ned 

Monkeywrenching News 
From Around The World 

HAYDUKE AT MONO LAKE - Hayduke 
is alive and well and living near Mono 
Lake. 

This is the first time I have attended 
a meeting of activists during which a 
sheriff arrived to interview several of the 
participants. 

This occurred several weeks ago when 
I joined Friends of the Inyo to discuss 
our impending appeal of the Inyo National 
Forest Plan. It seems that on a previous 
evening, person or persons unknown 


made a prescribed bum of some con- 
dominiums under construction near the 
proposed (and controversial) Sherwin 
Bowl Ski Area. 

“Where were you on the night of...” 

The local Earth Firstler attending the 
meeting was atop 14,042-foot Mt. Langley 
with witnesses and even a wilderness per- 
mit (EF! members get permits?). Others 
were at home spending a quiet evening 
with their respective families. The const- 
able also asked if anyone knew where 
Dave Foreman was on the night of the 
conflagration (Tucson, last I heard). 

It seems this was the latest in a series 
of monkeywrenching events in the Mam- 
moth-Mono area. Buildings at a motocross 
site on Forest Service land near Sherwin 
Bowl previously lit up the night sky. Signs 
in the world’s largest pure stand of Jeffrey 
Pine near Glass Mountain proclaimed the 
forest had been “vaccinated” to prevent 
it from being logged. And a half-dozen 
large powerlines north of Mono Lake bit 
the dust. 

“I suppose the sheriff took down the 
license plates of everyone here at the 
meeting.” Great. My planned itinerary 
was camping out in the Jeffrey Pine forest 
near Glass Mountain, going to Sherwin 
Bowl to take photos for the Record, and 
driving north of Mono Lake to visit the 
site of a huge open pit gold mine planned 
next to Bodie State Historic Park. The 
dossier on my travels must be getting 
thick. I wonder if the powers that be will 
accept testimony from Inyo the Wonder 
Dog for my alibi. 

So if you are out and about this fall, 
especially on the east side of the Sierra, 
you might plan in advance your defense 
should you be interrogated by the au- 
thorities. That can of gasoline for your 
Coleman stove and the matches to light 
it may be examined with a jaundiced eye. 

So who is that guy, anyway? 

-Jim Eaton 

California Wilderness Record October 1988 

SPIKES ARE DRUGS? - S gn. Jim 
t McClure (R-Idaho) successfully "attached 
his anti-tree spiking bill to the massive 
anti-drug bill which passed Congress late 
in the 1988 session. Under provisions of 
the bill, tree-sniking would become a 
federal felony, with penalties of up to a 


$30,000 fine and/or five years in prison. 
Possession of tree spiking “paraphernalia” 
would be grounds for a misdemeanor 
charge. Full details of the law will appear 
in “Dear Ned Ludd” soon and in the forth- 
coming ECODEFENSE SUPPLEMENT. 

OREGON JURY OUTLAWS NON-VIO- 
LENT CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE - A 

Roseburg, Oregon, jury ordered the Sap- 
phire Six to pay Huffman & Wright Log- 
ging Company $5,000 in real damages and 
$25,000 in punitive damages for their July 
1987 peaceful occupation of a yarder on 
a controversial timber sale in the North 
Kalmiopsis roadless area. The six Earth 
First! protesters willingly served two 
weeks in a county jail for the protest last 
year. 

One Oregon old growth defender, who 
is not affiliated with the Sapphire Six or 
other non-violent protesters, said that the 
jury’s decision would backfire because by 
making civil disobedience untenable, the 
only option left to wilderness defenders 
was monkeywrenching. “The Roseburg 
jury, by their totalitarian decision, has 
just tripled the level of ecotage in 
Oregon,” he said. 

OREGON LOGGING PESTS 
TARGETED - The Associated Oregon 
Loggers, representing 750 logging com- 
panies in Oregon, has launched a new pro- 
gram - PEST (Prevent Environmental 
Sabotage Today). Despite initial hopes 
that they were serious about preventing 
environmental sabotage (clearcutting, 
roadbuilding, destruction of watersheds, 
extermination of old growth-dependent 
species, etc.), the front group for wealthy 
timber barons made it clear that they 
were directing their efforts against those 
trying to stop the environmental sabotage 
for which the loggers have long been re- 
sponsible. PEST plans to offer rewards 
for ecodefenders and increase surveillance 
to protect logging equipment and stand- 
ing board feet. PEST will work closely 
with law enforcement people (or is it that 
law enforcement people will simply take 
their orders more directly from the big 
loggers who control Oregon?). 

An anonymous Oregon monkey- 
wrencher said, “This action by the Oregon 
Forest Destruction Association only 


makes clear what we’ve known for several 
years: the most effective way to protect 
old growth forests is by monkeywrenching 
- trashing big yellow machines, spiking 
trees, and closing roads. PEST won’t stop 
us - it will only make us stronger.” 

TONGASS TREES SPIKED - A com- 
munique recently received claims that 
prior to 1987 numerous trees across 
Kaehemak Bay were randomly spiked. 
This was done before the Seldovia Native 
Association sold the China Poot Bay area 
trees to Koncor for clearcutting. The com- 
munique reads, “What fun we have had 
over the past few months. Excursions to 
China Poot Bay and vicinity have been 
exhilarating. With a watchful eye out for 
timber cruisers, we have been doing our 
own type of cruising. With cordless drill, 
bit and brace, ceramic rods have been in- 
serted into hundreds of trees in the area. 
The insertion of these rods into the trees 
is intended to prevent them from being 
cut, not to injure anyone or destroy any 
machinery. We hope that this activity has 
increased the value of this area as park- 
land and hope that all parties involved 
benefit from our efforts.” It was signed 
by the “Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Plants and Animals.” 

Editor’s note: Please send any news 
clippings discussing monkeyivrenching 
or related topics to Ned Ludd, POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703. 

ECODEFENSE 

SUPPLEMENT 

DELAYED 

Because of the demands of other 
work at Ned Ludd Books, production 
of the ECODEFENSE SUPPLEMENT 
has been delayed until Spring, 1989. This 
gives ecodefenders more time to send 
in their field-tested techniques and un- 
tested wild ideas alike for inclusion in 
this important book. Please send your 
revisions, improvements, corrections, 
additions, etc. to the techniques and sec- 
urity tips contained in ECODEFENSE 
to Ned Ludd Books, POB 5871, Tucson, 
AZ 85703. Material received by February 
15, 1989, will be in time for inclusion 
in the SUPPLEMENT. 




Wilderness books from 
American Geographic Publishing 


American Geographic Publishing puts out some of the finest wilderness photo books 
available, many by frequent EF! Journal contributor George Wuerthner. Now their 
Publisher, Rick Graetz, has made a special offer to benefit Earth First! Order (through us) 
any of the books listed below and 40% of the price will go to further the work of the 
Journal. 

Adirondacks, Forever Wild by George Wuerthner 

Both a guidebook for visitors and a book to savor at home, this is an enthusiastic introduction to the 
Adirondack Park, the nation’s largest state park. With a map, historical photos, 122 full-color photos, 
and nontechnical prose, Wuerthner describes all aspects of this “land of superlatives." 104 pages. 
$15.95 

Alaska Mountain Ranges by George Wuerthner 

The definitive photo book on Alaska’s mountains. It captures the landscape of the unique ranges 
across the biggest state, along with the plants, animals and people that inhabit them. 104 pages, with 
over 100 color photos. $15.95 
Beartooth Country by Bob Anderson 

An exploration of the “Roof of Montana” — the Absaroka and Beartooth Mountains, where 24 peaks 
tower above 12,000 feet. Read of early -day explorations and climbs, grasshoppers frozen in glaciers, 
pink snow and the renowned outlaw hideouts. 112 pages, 160 photos. $13.95 
Greater Yellowstone by Rick Reese 

The first comprehensive look at Yellowstone National Park as the center of an enormous ecosystem 
stretching across 10,000 square miles and encompassing Yellowstone and Grand Teton National 
Parks. 104 pages, 160 photos. $13.95 
Idaho Mountain Ranges by George Wuerthner 

A comprehensive overview of Idaho’s mountain ranges, from the most renowned to the hard-to-reach. 
Geological formation, flora and wildlife are put into the perspective of Indian and white use of the 
land, past and present. The text divides the state into eight regions and details the ranges in each. 150 
color photos, 104 pages. $14.95 


Order direct from Earth First! 


Montana’s Bob Marshall Country by Rick Graetz 

More than 125 color photos and many black and white prints help illustrate the story of the most mag- 
nificent expanse of wildlands in America. 208 pages provide a detailed guide to this inspiring country. 
$10.95 

Montana’s Continental Divide by Bill Cunningham 

This beautiful volume takes you on a spectacular 600-mile journey along Montana’s Great Divide. It 
starts with the ridges of Glacier National Park, moving into the Bob Marshall area, through mining 
country around Butte and winding through most of southwestern Montana. Maps are included. 170 
color photos, 112 pages. $13.95 
Montana Mountain Ranges by Rick Reese 

A beautiful guide to where the major ranges are, how they influence the state’s geography, mountain 
wildlife, geology and vegetation, and a range-by-range description. More than 150 color photos. 104 
pages. $13.95 

Oregon Mountain Ranges by George Wuerthner 

With 140 color photos and individual chapters on Oregon’s five major ranges, this book shows the di- 
versity of the state. Other chapters cover the mountains’ geology, weather, vegetation and wildlife. 

104 pages. $14.95 

Washington Mountain Ranges by Robert Steelquist 

The natural and human history of Washington’s mountains, with 120 color photos to show their spec- 
tacular beauty. It offers a clear, non-technical description of the ranges’ geology, natural resources and 
human history. 104 pages. $14.95 
Wyoming Mountain Ranges by Lorraine Bonney 

Light, easy-to-read text and incredible photography reveal the geology, vegetation, and wildlife of 
Wyoming. 160 striking color photos cover the state’s vast open spaces. 104 pages. $14.95 
Wyoming’s Wind River Range by Joe Kelsey 

The best of the best mountain country in the Rockies. The Wind River Range includes 23 peaks rising 1 
above 13,000 feet, most within nine miles of each other. Over 100 color photos, along with the natural i 
and human history of the region. 104 pages. $14.95 
Vietnam: Opening Doors To The World by Rick Graetz 

Different from the other books presented here, but still a collection of amazing natural beauty. This is I 
the first book to pictorially explore the enduring land that is Vietnam. More than 270 stunning color 
pho’os create a guided tour of a tropical country that has been all but closed to travelers from the West. I 

160 pages. $17.95 
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Annotated and Introduced by Dave Foreman 



I've often argued that real understanding is out there — in the big outside, in the great 
loneliness; that wisdom is more likely encountered listening to goose music, a river's flow, or the 
wind in the trees, than in books or libraries. Nonetheless, there have been and are a number of 
insightful and sagacious individuals who have been able to interpret that wisdom from the wild, 
or who have been able to profoundly articulate lessons from human history which are in 
harmony with that wisdom. The books they have produced are a priceless resource for defenders 
of things natural. Because most of these writers and their books do not reach the general public 
or are not readily available, the Earth First! Bookstore tries to bring them to you. Although 
some of my favorites (like McNeill’s "Plagues and Peoples" or Berman's "Reenchantment of the 
World" ) are out of print, the books from a deeply ecological perspective which I am able to 
locate are presented here for sale. 

I personally endorse every book listed herein, and l think each of them should be read by all 
Earth Firstlers. I will, however, continually highlight those I think are the most important and 
particularly recommend them to you. Please send me additional suggestions for books to be 
offered here, so l can regularly update the listing. 

I will also offer a short commentary on books each issue, generally discussing the new 
offerings. 

As an historian, / have been pleased to see the development of a new approach to interpreting 
the history of civilization — that of ecological history. No, this is not simply the history of the 
conservation movement, but rather a look at human history as it is impacted by the natural world 
and natural forces. This recent school of history has caused profound revisions in our view of 
the "rise" of Western Civilization and, indeed, of the development of civilization. This approach 
is long overdue. How peculiarly arrogant we are to have written our history and left out all of 
the non-human players, the land and all it means, except as a stage on which the drama of 
humankind occurs! Why do irrigation-based societies from the Mesopotamians to the Hohoi 
collapse? How were the brute Cortez and his small gang of thugs able to overthrow one of the 
most powerful empires on Earth in a few weeks? How have Europeans managed to dominate thi 
world? What happened to the great "Mound Builder" civilizations of the eastern United States? 

The past inability of history to adequately answer these questions is due to history not asking 
the right questions, to ignoring human ecology, to downplaying such simple actors as smallpox 
and salt. 

While floating through the Green River Wilderness for 11 days recently, I had the opportunity 
to read three of the best and most important books of the genre. (I also spent a considerable 
amount of time listening to goose music, rapids and the wind in the willows.) I cannot tender 
any higher recommendation than for these three books. They ( " Overshoot ," "The Arrogance of 
Humanism," and "Ecological Imperialism" ) are among the most important books we have ever 
offered for sale. Described below, 1 commend them to your library. 

The book listing will continue its past tripartite formal: New Books, Ned Ludd Books, and 
repeat titles. Repeat titles are listed alphabetically by author except when a book is about an 
author who is otherwise listed (e.g., "A Companion to Sand County Almanac" is not listed 
alphabetically by its editor' s name, Callicott, but by "Aldo Leopold," who it is about.) Once or 
twice a year, such as in this issue, we will describe all the books offered. Otherwise, most repeat 
books will be listed only by their title, author and price. Keep this issue's complete listing for 
future reference and ordering. 

All prices are postpaid. Order directly from Earth First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 

Good reading! 

NEW BOOKS 

OVERSHOOT 

The Ecological Basis of Revolutionary Change 

By William R. Catton, Jr. I was unaware of this seminal book until the folks at Fifth Estate 
brought it to my attention. I agree with Vine Deloria, Jr. who writes about it: “One of the most 
important books I have read in my lifetime.” Catton lucidly applies ecological concepts to the 
human condition, and coins piercing new terms to describe our situation (“Cargoism: delusion 
that technology will always save us from Overshoot: growth beyond an area’s carrying capacity, 
leading to Crash: die-off.”) This is admittedly not a happy book, but Catton expertly demolishes 
the fantasies of the Cargoists, Cosmeticists, Cynics, and Ostriches to demonstrate that we have 
indeed surpassed our carrying capacity. After Aldo Leopold’s A Sand County Almanac, this is 
the book I most strongly recommend. (If you believe the humanist bunk that Malthus is wrong, 
you definitely need to read it!) Index, glossary, references, 298 pages, paperback. $12. 


NED LUDD BOOKS RELEASES 

(Published by Ned Ludd Books and available from Earth First! at a 40% discount plus 
shipping for wholesale orders of 5 or more.) 

ECODEFENSE 

“A Field Guide to Monkeywrenching - 2nd Edition” edited by Dave Foreman and Bill 
Haywood with a Forward! by Edward Abbey. Greatly expanded and revised to 308 pages 
of detailed, field-tested hints from experts on Tree-spiking, Stopping ORVs, Destroying 
Roads, Decommissioning Heavy Equipment, Pulling Survey Stakes, Stopping Trapping, 
Trashing Billboards, Hassling Overgrazers, Leaving No Evidence, Security . . . and much 
more. Heavily illustrated with photographs, diagrams and cartoons. $13.50 postpaid ($7.20 
plus shipping for wholesale orders of 5 or more). 

DESERT SOLITAIRE 

By Edward Abbey. A superb 20th anniversary edition of Abbey’s masterpiece with stunning 
illustrations from the University of Arizona Press. This fine hardcover edition is a collector’s 
item and no fan of Abbey should be without one. Signed for Earth First! by Cactus Ed, himself. 
255 pages, hardcover, $28. 

THINKING LIKE A MOUNTAIN 
Towards a Council of All Beings 

by John Seed, Joanna Macy, Pat Fleming and Ame Naess. Illustrated by Dailan Pugh. This 
book of readings, meditations, poems, rituals and workshop notes prepared on three continents 
helps us remember that environmental defense is nothing less than “Self’ defense. Including 
magnificent illustrations of flora and fauna from the Tasmanian rainforest, this book provides a 
context for ritual identification with the natural environment and so invites us to begin a process 
of “community therapy” in defense of Earth. Facilitating a process for allowing us “to hear the 
sound of the earth crying” as our own cry, it is an important deep ecology educational tool for 
use in schools, community groups and elsewhere for personal reflection. 128 pages, references, 
paperback. $9.50. 

FOREST RESOURCE CRISIS IN THE THIRD WORLD 

From Sahabat Alam Malaysia (Friends of the Earth Malaysia). The proceedings from the 
Conference on Forest Resources Crisis in the Third World provide a comprehensive and 
powerful overview of tropical timber cutting. All Tropical Rainforest activists should get a copy 
of this report. Illustrated, 510 pages, paperback. Proceeds to SAM, the leading conservation 
group in the Third World. $20. 


THE FOOLS PROGRESS “An Honest 

Novel” by Edward Abbey. Yes, it’s finally out! Cactus 
Ed’s first novel since “Good News,” “The Fools 
Progress” is a major work of American fiction. 
Moreover, Ed has donated 50 copies to us and has 
signed them as a fundraiser for the EF! Journal. 

Hardcover , 485 pages, $22. t 

DESER'f SULl’lAlRE by Edward Abbey. A 
superb 20th anniversary edition of Abbey’s 
masterpiece with stunning illustrations from the 
University of Arizona Press. This fine hardcover 
edition is a collector’s item and no fan of Abbey should 
be without one. Signed for Earth First! by Cactus 
Ed, himself. 255 pages, hardcover, $28. 

THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG by 

Edward Abbey. No description necessary. Since the 
hardcover Dream Garden Press edition is out of print, 
we are offering the super cheap pocket book version 
of Abbey’s rollicking good novel. Ride that slickrock 
trail once again with Hayduke, Bonnie, Doc and 
Seldom Seen. Give it to your friends. 387 pages, 
paperback. $6. 

FREEDOM AND WILDERNESS 

“Edward Abbey Reads From His Work" 2 cassettes 
(2hrs. 52 minutes) of Edward Abbey reading 
selections from his books. Includes Come On In (The 
Journey Home), Fire Lookout (Abbey’s Road), The 
Dead Man At Grandview Point (Desert Solitaire), 
Down There In The Rocks (Abbey’s Road), Cowboys 
(Desert Solitaire), Watching The Birds: The 
Windhover (Down The River), In Defense Of The 
Redneck (Abbey’s Road), Merry Christmas Pigs 
(Abbey’s Road), Freedom And Wilderness, 
Wilderness And Freedom (The Journey Home), 
Planting A Tree (Down The River). Hear it from 
Cactus Ed hisself. $18.50 postpaid first class. 
BEYOND THE WALL “Essays From The 
Outside" by Edward Abbey. Vintage Abbey 
recounting trips into the wilderness of Arizona, 
Sonora, Utah, Texas, and Alaska. Paperback, 203 
pages. $9 

THE JOURNEY HOME “Some Words in 

Defense of the American West” by Edward Abbey. 
Illustrated by Jim Stiles. An anthology of Abbey’s 
best essays in defense of wildness. Includes the classic 
“Freedom and Wilderness, Wilderness and Freedom.” 
£42 pages, paperback. $10 


THE ARROGANCE OF HUMANISM 

By David Ehrenfeld. Ehrenfeld is a Professor of Biology and one of the founders of the Societ; 
for Conservation Biology. In this powerful book, he explodes the myths of humanism (the 
dominant world-view) such as “all problems are soluble by people using either technology or 
social sciences; resources are either infinite or have infinite substitutes; human civilization will 
survive.” He demonstrates the problems of rationality, argues convincingly for emotion, and 
then moves to analyze arguments for the preservation of natural diversity and concludes that only 
those based on intrinsic value, and not economics or human benefit, are valid and even 
politically practical. As with Catton’s book, the Christians, marxists and capitalists will howl, but 
he’s right on all counts. This is an absolutely fundamental book for Earth Firstlers. Index, 
references, 286 pages, paperback. $12.50 

ECOLOGICAL IMPERIALISM 

“The Biological Expansion of Europe, 900 - 1900” by Alfred W. Crosby. Why has Europe been 
so successful during the last thousand years? Crosby, a prominent University of Texas history 
prof, synthesizes old and new information, to at last answer this key question of recent history. 

He argues that the Azores/Canaries, North America, Argentina, Australia and New Zealand have 
become “Neo-Europes” through a combination of European people, disease, domesticated plants 
and animals, pests and weeds. Indeed, he convincingly argues that it was not military or 
economic might (or ideology) so much as biology that Europeanized these lands. This book is a 
first step toward a history of the world environment and shows how the environment is a 
continual and active participant in human affairs. Fascinating! Index, references, maps, 
illustrations, 368 pages. $13. 
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"ONITlIfE AT A TIME, PLEASE byi 

Edward Abbey. A new book of essays featuring! 
Cactus Ed at his controversial best with topics) 
including immigration, anarchy, ecodefense, sex, l 
“sportsmen,” cowboys, San Francisco and several 1 
“travel” pieces. In his “Preliminary Remarks" to ] 
this book, Abbey writes, “If there’s anyone still 
present whom I’ve failed to insult, I apologize.” 

\ Siened hv the author. Paperback, 225 pages. $9 

RESIST MUCH, TTFTEY LITTOT 

“Some Notes on Edward Abbey" edited by James 
Hepworth and Gregory McNamee. Fifteen 
distinguished writers comment on Edward Abbey 
as a major American author. Contributors include 
Wendell Berry, Gary Snyder, William Eastlake, and 
Barry Lopez. Also includes four interviews with 
Abbey. 127 pages, hardcover. $13. 

LAND OF LITTLE RAIN by Mary Austin 
with an introduction by Edward Abbey. This clear- 
eyed, lyrical tribute to the desert and foothill lands 
between Death Valley and the High Sierras was 
first published in 1903 and has since become an 
American nature classic. In the nature-writing 
world where men predominate (what else is new?) 
Mary Austin stands with Thoreau, Leopold, Lopez, 
Abbey, and . . . yes . . . Rachel Carson. A book 
all desert rats should read and savor. 107 pages. 
Paperback, $8 

BLUE DESERT by Charles Bowden. 
Published by the University of Arizona Press in 
1986, this is an eloquent and penetrating study of 
the darker side of the Sunbelt. One chapter, entitled 
“Foreman,” is about - guess who? Belongs on the 
shelf next to Abbey’s “Desert Solitaire." Hardcover, 
178 pages, $19.50 

FROG MOUNTAIN BLUES by Charles 

Bowden with photographs by Pulitzer Prize 
winning photographer Jack Dykinga. A stunning 
discussion in prose and photography of the Catalina 
Mountains outside of Tucson, and of the interaction 
between wilderness and the city. Although 
published by the University of Arizona Press, 


Bowden’s proposals are as radical as Earth First!. 
“. . . a case history of how America destroys itself.” 
- Gary Snyder. 16 full page color photos, many 
b&w. Hardcover, 165 pages. $22.50 

KILLING THE HIDDEN WATERS 

“The Slow Destruction Of Water Resources In The 
American Southwest” by Charles Bowden. Ed 
Abbey calls Bowden the “best social critic and 
environmental journalist now working in the 
American southwest.” This important study 
examines groundwater depletion in southern 
Arizona and the Oglalla aquifer by European 
cultures and the earlier efforts by the Pima/Papago 
and Comanche to live in harmony with their dry 
lands. Reviewed in Samhain 86 EF!. Paperback, 
206 pages, 36 photos, 6 maps, $9 

THE GRIZZLY IN THE 
SOUTHWEST "Documentary of an 
Extinction” by David E. Brown, with a foreword 
by Frank C. Craighead, Jr. Brown, retired from 
the Arizona Game & Fish Department and founder 
of the Arizona Bear Society, traces in accurate 
detail the extirpation of the Grizzly from Arizona, 
New Mexico, southern Colorado and northern 
Mexico. If you want to see the Grizzly in the 
Southwest again, read this book to understand why 
we destroyed it once. But get it quick, as it is almost 
out of print! Reviewed in Lughnasadh 86. 274 
pages, references, appendices (including an 
evaluation of the Gila Wilderness for Grizzly 
reintroduction), maps, many photos, hardcover. 
$ 22 . 

THE WOLF IN THE SOUTHWEST 

“The Making of an Endangered Species” David E. 
Brown, editor. Defenders of Wildlife says, “This 
well-researched and readable book tells the story 
of the building of a federal bureaucracy devoted 
to the killing not only of wolves but also of mountain 
lions, bears and other predators .... also valuable 
for its information on the life history of the wolf 
and for the colorful accounts of several famous 
wolves that long evaded traps and poisons. ” Crucial 
reading for those interested in returning the wolf 
to the Southwest. 195 pages with a bibliography 
and index, photos, maps, charts. University of 
Arizona Press. Paperback. $11 

STATE OF THE WORLD 1988 “A 

Worldwatch Institute Report on Progress Toward 
a Sustainable Society” by Lester R. Brown et al. 
The annual “State of the World” is a progress report 
on our destruction of the biosphere and a fine 
companion to the above two classics. John Davis 
says, “For a good time, lock yourself in a dingy 
room with a candle, a bottle of Ripple and this 
book.” Chapters include fossil fuel impact on 
climate, reforestation prospects, mass extinctions, 
toxics from agriculture and industry, family 
planning, and Star Wars. You’ll hope Reagan . . . 
naw, no one can hope that . . . you’ll hope Gorbachev. 
Dukakis, Bush, etc. read this book. It is a small 
breath of sanity in this mad world. 237 pages, 
index, references, paperback. $12. 

TOPSOIL AND CIVILIZATION 

Revised edition, by Vernon Gill Carter and Tom 
Dale. This broad human history makes a convincing 
case that civilizations rise and fall according to their 
use or abuse of topsoil. The condition of the land 
is traced from Egypt, Mesopotamia, Crete & 
Lebanon, Syria & Palestine, Greece, North Africa. 
Rome, and Western Europe to the United States. 
With all our understanding of history and ecology, 
the modern world is making the same mistakes 
the first agricultural societies made thousands of 
years ago. And we name ourselves “sapiens” - wise. 
Read this book; laugh or weep. 292 pages, index, 
many maps and b&w photos, paperback. $13. 
OVERSHOOT “The Ecological Basis of 
Revolutionary Change” by William R. Catton. Jr. 

I was ^unaware of this seminal book unfil the folks 
at Fifth Estate brought iFto my attention . I agree 
with Vine Deloria, Jr. who writes about it: “One 
of the most important books I have read in my 
lifetime.” Catton lucidly applies ecological concepts 
to the human condition, and coins piercing new 
terms to describe our situation (“Cargoism: 
delusion that technology will always save us from 
Overshoot: growth beyond an area’s carrying 
capacity, leading to Crash: die-off.”) This is 
admittedly not a happy book, but Catton expertly 
demolishes the fantasies of the Cargoists, 
Cosmeticists, Cynics, and Ostriches to 



demonstrate that we have indeed surpassed our 
carrying capacity. After Aldo Leopold’s A Sand 
County Almanac, this is the book X most strongly 
recommend. (If you believe the humanist bunk that 
Malthus is wrong, you definitely need to read it!) 
Index, glossary, references, 298 pages, paperback. 
512 

THE PATHLESS WAY Michael Cohen’s 

tender yet critical, academic yet passionate, 
intellectual biography of John Muir. Unlike all other 
works on Muir, this exceptional book focuses on 
his ideas and their evolution, and ties Muir to Deep 
Ecology. With aPh.D. in Literature, an impressive 
mountaineering record in the High Sierra, and 
stature as one of the leading exponents of Deep 
Ecology, Cohen is uniquely qualified to have 
written this most 'important book. Heavily 
footnoted. Paperback. $14.50 
ECOLOGICAL IMPERIALISM The 
Biological Expansion of Europe, 900 - 1900” by 
Alfred W. Crosby. Why has Europe been so 
successful during the last thousand years? Crosby, 
a prominent University of Texas history prof, 
synthesizes old and new information, to at last 
answer this key question of recent history. He 
argues that the Azores/Canaries, North America, 
Argentina, Australia and New Zealand have 
become “Neo-Europes” through a combination of 
European people, disease, domesticated plants and 
animals, pests and weeds. Indeed, he convincingly 
argues that it was not military or economic might 
(or ideology) so much as biology that Europeanized 
these lands. This book is a first step toward a 
history of the world environment and shows how 
the environment is a continual and active 
participant in human affairs. Fascinating! Index, 
references, maps, illustrations, paperback, 368 
pages. $13 

SIMPLE IN MEANS, RICH IN 

ENDS “Practicing Deep Ecology” by Bill Devall. 
Devall’s new book follows up on “Deep Ecology” 
(which is one of the most popular books we offer) 
with this broad-based study of how to cultivate a 
Deep Ecology life style. Reviewed in Mabon 88. 
Paperback, 224 pages, bibliography, $12.50 

DEEP ECOLOGY “Living As If Nature 

Mattered” by Bill Devall and George Sessions. This 
groundbreaking book presents the philosophical 
fundamentals for the defense of Earth, discussing 
biocentrism, intrinsic value, and ecological 
resisting. Appendices by Dolores LaChapelle, Gary 
Snyder, John Seed, Carolyn Merchant, Robert 
Aitken, and Arne Naess. 263 pages, paperback. 
$11.50 

THE ARROGANCE OF HUMANISM 

by David Ehrenfeld. Ehrenfeld is a Professor of 
Biology and one of the founders of the Society for 
Conservation Biology. In this powerful book, he 
explodes the myths of humanism (the dominant 
world-view) such as “all problems are soluble by 
people using either technology or social sciences; 
resources are either infinite or have infinite 
substitutes; human civilization will survive.” He 
demonstrates the problems of rationality, argues 
convincingly for emotion, and then moves to 
analyze arguments for the preservation of natural 
diversity and concludes that only those based on 
intrinsic value, and not economics or human 
benefit, are valid and even politically practical. As 
with Catton’s book, the Christians, marxists and 
capitalists will howl, but he’s right on all counts. 
This is an absolutely fundamental book for Earth 
Firstlers. Index, references, 286 pages, paperback. 
$12 50 

THE NATURAL ALIEN “Humankind and 
Environment” by Neil Evemden. This is one of 
the seminal books of deep ecology, and has been 
called “a brilliant, difficult, passionate assault on 
the dominance of economic - in fact of western - 
thinking.” Reviewed in Mabon 85 and Eostar 88. 
160 pages, index, paperback, $14 

TROPICAL NATURE “Life and Death in 
the Rain Forests of Central and South America” 
by Adrian Forsyth and Ken Miyata. This is a modem 
classic of natural history which brings the 
incredible diversity and beauty of the tropical 
rainforest alive on every page. Although it is not 
directly about preservation of the rainforest, it 
provides some of the best ammunition for 
preservation simply in its descriptions - all from 
a deep ecological perspective. If you are fighting 
for the rainforest, read this book so you will better 
understand the wild diversity for which you do 
battle. If you plan to visit the rainforest, read this 
first. 248 pages, index, bibliography, paperback. $9 

THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION 
MOVEMENT “John Muir and His Legacy” 
by Stephen Fox. Both a history of the conservation 
movement and an insightful new biography of John 
Muir, this book is crucial to understanding the 
environmental movement. Fox’s thesis is that the 
history of conservation can be told as the ongoing 
straggle between passionate amateurs (John Muir) 
and conservative resource professionals (Gifford 
Pinchot). Well-written, heavily footnoted, with 
photographs, paperback, 436 pages, $16.50 
STERILE FOREST “The Case Against 
Clearcutting” by Edward C. Fritz. Ned Fritz, “The 
Father of Texas Wilderness” and founder of the 
Texas Committee on Natural Resources, details his 
campaign in and out of the courts to halt the Forest 
Service’s arrogant schemes to turn the diverse 
deciduous forests of east Texas into sterile pine 
plantations. A key book for understanding the 
insouciant and corrupt United States Forest 
Service of today. Reviewed in Litha 84. Paperback. 
271 pages. B & W photos. Special discounted price 
of $6.50 

TAME WILDERNESS by Dennis 
Fritzinger. An excellent little volume of poetry 
inspired by the wilderness and penned by a long 
active Bay Area Earth First !er. Paperback. $6 
PROMISED LAND “Adventures and 
Encounters in Wild America” by Michael Frome. 
An inspiring chronicle of forty years of meeting 
important conservationists in America’s wildest 
places by the foremost environmental journalist in 
the United States. Mark Dubois, Sig Olsen, William 
0. Douglas, Martin Litton and others, in the Grand 
Canyon, Yellowstone, Boundary Waters, Smokies, 
Maine Woods, and elsewhere. Reviewed in Litha 

86. Hardcover, 312 pages, originally priced at 
$18.95. Signed by Mike Frome. $12 as a special for 
EF.'ers. 

WHOSE WOODS THESE ARE “The 

Story of the National Forests” by Michael Frome. 
This history of the National Forests and a profile 
of representative Forests was originally published 
in 1962. This is a reprint by Westview Press and 
is signed for Earth First! by Frome. Includes a 


current preface. An important work for 
understanding the Forest Service of today by the 
leading conservation journalist of our time. 
Through a special arrangement with the author, 
we are able to offer this book for substantially less 
than the cover price. 360 pages, index, paperback, 
$10 

BATTLE FOR THE WILDERNESS 

bv Michael Frome. This extremely important book 
by America’s leading environmental journalist is 
quite simply the history of the political straggle to 
preserve the American Wilderness. We can learn 
much from the struggles of the past and apply such 
lessons to good advantage in our straggles today. 
Frame’s book was originally written for The 
Wilderness Society in the mid-1970s. We are 
offering a reprint from Westview' Press at a 
considerable discount from their regular price, 
thanks to Mike’s generosity and our desire to get 
this into the hands of more EF!ers. A new preface 
updates it. Paperback. 240 pages, references, 
index. $20 

A WILDERNESS ORIGINAL “The Life 

of Bob Marshall” by James M. Glover. Bob Marshall 
is responsible for preserving more Wilderness than 
any other single person; his hikes of 50 or even 70 
miles in a clay are legend; he w r as perhaps the last 
great explorer of unknown Alaska; yet he remains 
the least known of the wilderness titans of 
American history and an enigma to those who know 
of him. This book, published by the Seattle 
Mountaineers, is the first biography of Bob and 
well worth reading to acquaint oneself with one of 
the greatest Americans of our century, who also 
happened to be one of the most charming and 
personable members of the New Deal. 323 pages, 
index, many b & w photos, hardback. $20.50 
CRY WOLF! by Robert Hunter and Paul 
Watson. A stirring report from two of the founders 
of Greenpeace about the courageous efforts of 
Project Wolf in British Columbia to stop the 
demented wolf extermination campaign of the BC 
government. Reviewed in Samhain 85 Earth First!. 
130 pages, paperback. $9 

THE GIFTING BIRDS “Toward An Art 
Of Having Place And Being Animal” by Charles 
Jones. This excellent volume of essays from Dream 
Garden Press deals with that most important need 
of our modem world - a sense of place. Reviewed 
in Eostar 86 Earth First!. Hardcover, 158 pages, 
$18.50 

FEAR AT WORK “Job Blackmail, Labor and 
the Environment” by Richard Kazis and Richard 
L. Grossman. Are jobs and environmental 
protection incompatible? Blowing apart the 
economic myths that have put labor and 
environmentalists at odds with telling anecdotes, 
careful history and social analysis, the authors 
make a powerful argument for greater cooperation 
between the labor and environmental movements. 
Both authors were founders of Environmentalists 
for Full Employment. Grossman has also been 
Executive Director of Greenpeace and is a constant 
and constructive critic of cooption and compromise 
by the big national environmental organizations. 
See Edward Abbey’s review in Beltane 88. 
Paperback, 306 pages, index. Special discounted 
price of $9.50 

AMERICAN FALLS by Greg Keeler. Greg 

is well known to Earth Firstlers through his music 
tapes (see EF! Music) and his performances at the 
Round River Rendezvous and other events. This 
fine volume of poetry has the same bite and sparkle 
that his songs do. 100 pages, paperback, $9.50. 
EARTH FIRST “The Straggle to Save 
Australia’s Rainforest” by Jeni Kendell and Eddie 
Suivids. Based on the fine television documentary 
of the same name by Jeni Kendell and John Seed, 
this beautiful book documents the campaign to 
preserve the rainforests of Australia through non- 
violent direct action -Terania Creek, the Nightcap, 
the Franklin River, Cape Tribulation and the 
Daintree. Many carefully-reproduced color 
photographs of rainforest as well as maps and 
photos of the actions. This book is a major historical 
document of the radical conservation movement, 
and a source of inspiration to tree-huggers 
everywhere. 167 pages, hardcover, $25 

SACRED LAND SACRED SEX: 

“Rapture of the Deep” by Dolores La Chapelle. I 
would argue that Dolores LaChapelle is the most 
creative and insightfol deep ecologist writing today. 
Many of us have long awaited her new book, and 
it fulfills our expectations. Reviewed in this issue. 
Oversized, soft cover, $24.50. 

EARTH WISDOM Dolores LaChapelle’s 
provocative and inspiring masterwork. We will free 
ourselves and the land by learning how nature 
intended us to live. This book provides both the 
necessary background and the practical steps to 
begin learning how to “reinhabit” your place on 
Earth. Fully illustrated. Large format paperback. 
Reviewed in Samhain 85. $15.50 
BEAR MAGIC A chapbook by the National 
Grizzly Growers featuring poems by Gary Lawless, 
Leslie Marmon Silko, James Roller, and Kate 
Barnes; ait by Stephen Petroff; and interviews with 
Doug Peacock, Dave Foreman, and Lance Olsen. 
All proceeds to the Bear. $3.50 

ALWAYS COMING HOME by Ursula K. 

LeGuin. This is perhaps the finest ecotopian novel 
yet written. In it, LeGuin describes two cultures 
surviving in Northern California after a catastrophe 
has destroyed Western Civilization. In portraying 
one as a peaceful and technologically simple 
culture, and the other as a technologically-oriented 
and war-like society, Le Guin makes subtle yet 
profound statements about humanity and its 
relation with technology and with nature. 
Paperback, 562 pages, $6 

A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC by Aldo 

Leopold. This environmental classic was selected 
by more reviewers in Sierra magazine’s recent 
overview of significant environmental books than 
any other. In that article, I called it not only the 
most important conservation book ever written, 
but the most important book ever written. I stand 
by that today. Paperback, 226 pages, $9.00 

COMPANION TO A SAND COUNTY 
ALMANAC “Interpretive & Critical Essays” 
edited by J. Baird Callicott. Aldo Leopold perhaps 
thought harder than anyone else in 20th century 
America about wilderness and our relationship to 
it. His posthumously published book A Sand 
County Almanac ranks as the finest discussion of 
conservation ever written. In this collection of 
essays by leading historians and conservation 
thinkers, Professor Callicott has produced a 
sustained study of Leopold from perspectives of 
art, philosophy, history and social commentary. 


Although parts of the book are weak (the 
professional philosophers in it sorta wimp out) it 
is, nonetheless, an excellent book for bettei 
understanding Leopold. Paperback, 308 pages. 
$14.50 

ARCTIC DREAMS by Barry Lopez. 

Another masterwork from the author of “Of Wolves 
and Men.” America’s finest naturalist explores the 
Arctic with a poet’s sensitivity. Reviewed in 
Samhain 87. Paperback, 417 pages, index, maps. $6 

OF WOLVES AND MEN by Barry Holstun 

Lopez. An unprecedented blending of natural and 
social history, Lopez explores the world of the wolf 
and where it touches the world of humans, with a 
poet’s eloquence and understanding. One of the 
finest natural history books ever written. Reviewed 
in Eostar 88. Illustrated, 309 pages, paperback, 
$16.50 

THE SNOW LEOPARD Peter 

Matthiessen’s extraordinary journal of his fall 
journey in the Himalayas with zoologist George 
Sc-haller in search of the elusive and endangered 
Snow Leopard, and in search of himself after the 
death of his wife from cancer. Paperback, $5 
NEVER CRY WOLF by Farley Mowat. One 
of the all-time nature and conservation classics. 
The adventures of a young Canadian biologist 
investigating Gray Wolves and Caribou in the 
Arctic. Adapted for the Disney movie a couple of 
years ago. Paperback, 164 pages, $4.50 
SEA OF SLAUGHTER by Farley Mowat. 
A landmark study of the historic and on-going 
destruction of wildlife (seabirds, other birds, bears, 
wolves, fish, whales, seals) along the northern 
Atlantic seaboard of North America. USA Today 
says that “Sea of Slaughter deserves to stand with 
Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring as an outstanding 
indictment of man’s stupidity in alienating himself 
from nature.” Paperback, 437 pages, $11.50 

A WHALE FOR THE KILLING by 

Farley Mowat. A real-life story about the struggle 
to save a Fin Whale trapped in a Newfoundland 
lagoon and tortured by local villagers for 
“recreation.” Paperback, 213 pages, $5.00 

THE DESERT SMELLS LIKE RAIN 

“A Naturalist in Papago Indian Country” by Gary 
Paul Nabhan. Gary is one of the leading desert 
ethnobotanists in the world, as well as one of finest 
writers of natural history today. In this North Point 
Press reprint of his classic first book, Gary journeys 
with the Papago through the Sonoran Desert in 
Arizona and Mexico, exploring their close 
relationship with the land. Reviewed in Samhain 

87. B &W photos, 148 pages, heavy duty paperback. 
$10 

GATHERING THE DESERT by Gary 

Paul Nabhan with illustrations by Paul Mirocha. If 
you love the Sonoran desert, you have to have this 
superbly written and illustrated book describing 
the natural history and human uses of the key plants 
of the Sonoran Desert. Destined to be an American 
nature classic. Nabhan is a careful observer of the 
desert, an exquisite writer with a fine sense of 
humor and place, a dedicated conservationist, and 
one of the world’s leading ethnobotanists. Reviewed 
in May 1986 Earth First! 209 pages. Now in 
paperback. $16.50 

WILDERNESS AND THE 
AMERICAN MIND Roderick Nash’s 
peerless history of American attitudes toward the 
wilderness. Perhaps the most important book 
available for understanding the dynamic interplay 
between humans and nature in the New World. 
Now in an expanded, revised 3rd edition with 
greater emphasis on Deep Ecology. A must for 
every conservation bookshelf. Reviewed in Eostar 

88. Paperback, index, 425 pages. $13.50 

REFORMING THE FOREST 
SERVICE by Randal O’Toole. As Director of 
CHEC (Cascade noiisuc Economic Consultants), 
O’Toole has been a continual thorn in the side of 
the Forest Service. The reason is simple: he’s 
smarter than they are and has relentlessly exposed 
and dissected inefficiency, incompetence, and 
stupidity in their planning and operating. In this 
ground-breaking book, he proposes sweeping 
reforms in the structure of the agency and new 
budgetary incentives as the best way to improve 
management. This book is a must for serious EF! 
National Forest activists, even though they may 
not agree with all of it. 250 pages, graphs, tables, 
notes. Paperback, $18.50. 

DOLPHIN LEAPING IN THE 

MILKY WAY by Jeff Poniewaz. There are 
many poets in the Earth First! tribe and Jeff 
Poniewaz is one of the best. This is a collection of 
Jeffs finest ecopoems. See the review of “Dolphin” 
by Lone Wolf Circles in Mabon 87. Paperback, 145 
pages; $8 

JAGUAR “One Man’s Straggle to Establish the 
World’s First Jaguar Preserve” by Alan Rabinowitz. 
An outstanding book of conservation and adventure 
about the author’s attempts to save the Jaguars 
in Central America’s tiny country of Belize. 32 
pages of color and b&w photographs. Hardcover, 
index, 368 pages. $22.50 

CADILLAC DESERT “The American West 

and Its Disappearing Water” by Marc Reisner. 
Meticulously researched and remarkably readable, 
this is the epic story of America’s water 
“development” and a fine history of the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Army Corps of Engineers. 
It features engineering “triumphs” and dam 
failures, irrigated deserts and poisoned water 
tables, along with a cast of thousands, ranging from 
thugs like William Mulholland who brought Los 
Angeles water from the Owens Valley, to evil 
bureaucrats like Floyd Dominy who literally 
screwed himself out of his job as Commissioner of 
Reclamation, to phony environmental politicians 
like Mo Udall, Cecil Andrus and Dick Lamm, to 
heroes like David Brower. An essential primer for 
anyone interested in Western water issues 
(reviewed in EF!, Litha 1987). Paperback, 582 
pages. $11 

FOREST RESOURCE CRISIS IN 
THE THIRD WORLD From Sahabat Alam 
Malaysia (Friends of the Earth Malaysia). The 
proceedings from the Conference on Forest 
Resources Crisis in the Third World provide a 
comprehensive and powerful overview of tropical 
timber cutting. All Tropical Rainforest activists 
should get a copy of this report. Illustrated, 510 
pages, paperback. Proceeds to SAM, the leading 
conservation group in the Third World. $20. 

MOUNTAINS WITHOUT 

HANDRAILS “Reflections on the National 
Parks” by Joseph L. Sax. A modern conservation 
classic by a law professor from the University of 


California. Roderick Nash says, “Sax has drilled 
to the core the most important question facing the 
national parks of today.” This is one of the most 
far-reaching defences of the preservationist 
position on National Parks. Required reading for 
National Park activists. 152 pages, paperback, 
index, $9.50 

OUT OF WEAKNESS “Healing the Wounds 
That Drive Us to War” by Andrew Bard 
Schmookler. Schmookler’s previouS^rokr-^^PjrTable - 
oTUrtTi ibtes,” was a study of the origins of conflict 
between groups of people. In this follow-up study, 
he considers the human psyche and its relation to 
war and violence. Excerpted in this issue. Andy 
is a frequent contributor to this journal, and always 
controversial. 320 pages, paperback, $13. 
PARABLE OF THE TRIBES by Andrew 
Bard Schmookler. A provocative and original thesis 
on the origin of war and aggression in human 
society, with special application to environmental 
problems. Reviewed in Mabon 85 and followed with 
replies from Schmookler and various replies to 
Schmookler on the question of anarchy. Read the 
book that started the debate. Paperback, index, 
400 pages. $11.50 

DESERTS ON THE MARCH Fourth 
edition by Paul B. Sears. Prof. Sears was one of 
America’s best known botanists. In this American 
conservation classic, he asks the question, “Is the 
human race digging its own grave in North 
America?” He discusses the destruction of virgin 
prairie, the despoiling of natural waterways, the 
hewing down of great forests, the indiscriminate 
killing of wildlife. “Man has become the sponsor 
of a biological experiment without known parallel 
in the history of the earth ... He no longer accepts 
... the pattern in which he finds himself, but has 
destroyed that pattern and from the wreck is 
attempting to create a new one. That, of course, 
is cataclysmic revolution.” 264 pages, index, 
hardcover. $20. 

THINKING LIKE A MOUNTAIN 

“Towards a Council of All Beings” by John Seed, 
Joanna Macy, Pat Fleming and Arne Naess. 
Illustrated by Dailan Pugh. This book of readings, 
meditations, poems, rituals and workshop notes 
prepared on three continents helps us remember 
that environmental defense is nothing less than 
“Self’ defense. Including magnificent illustrations 
of flora and fauna from the Tasmanian rainforest, 
this book provides a context for ritual identification 
with the natural environment and so invites us to 
begin a process of “community therapy” in defense 
of Earth. Facilitating a process for allowing us “to 
hear the sound of the earth crying” as our own 
cry, it is an important deep ecology educational 
tool for use in schools, community groups and 
elsewhere for personal reflection. 128 pages, 
references, paperback. $9.50 
CONSERVATION BIOLOGY -An 
Evolutionary-Ecological Perspective” edited by 
Michael E. Soule and Brace A. Wilcox. An 
anthology of important papers by leading 
researchers in four parts: Ecological Principles of 
Conservation, Consequences of Insularization, 
Captive Propagation and Conservation, and 
Exploitation and Preservation. Raymond Dasmann 
writes, “I believe Conservation Biology is one of 
the most important books on conservation that is 
now available. lad my way it would be required 
reading for everyone actively concerned with 
conservation.” If you want the best scientific 
ammunition for a preservationist point of view, 
here it is - fully loaded. 395 pages, index, 
bibliography, paperback. $26.50 

CONSERVATION BIOLOGY The 

Science of Scarcity and Diversity” edited by 
Michael E. Soule. This is a follow-up to the previous 
“Conservation Biology” (see above) and is just as 
important with 25 chapters by leading experts 
covering Fitness & Viability of Populations, 
Patterns of Diversity and Rarity: Their 
Implications for Conservation, The Effects of 
Fragmentation, Community Processes, Threats 
and Management of Sensitive Habitats and 
Systems, and Dealing With the Real World. A must 
for serious defenders of natural diversity. 584 
pages, index, bibliography, paperback. $30.50 
THE OLD WAYS Gary Snyder’s remarkable 
volume on reinhabitationT ne wisdom and skill 
of those who studied the universe first hand, by 
direct knowledge and experience, for millennia, 
both inside and outside themselves, is what we 
might call the Old Ways.” Six approaches to the 
old ways via poetry, myth, and sense of place. 
Paperback. 96 pages. $5.50 
THE SPIRAL DANCE by Starhawk. 

Arguably the best book on neo-paganism. Includes 
a lucid, sensible discussion of Goddess worship as 
well as visualization exercises, spells, rituals, etc. 
This isn’t some weird eco-la-la tract, it’s the best 
religious book since the burning times. Paperback, 
218 pages. $12 

THIS IS DINOSAUR “Echo Park Country 
and Its Magic Rivers” edited by Wallace Stegner. 
The modern environmental movement was born in 
the fight in the early 1950s to stop a giant dam on 
the Yampa and Green Rivers in Dinosaur National 
Monument. This book, originally published by 
Alfred A. Knopf in 1955, was one of the most 
effective tools of that battle. It has been reprinted 
in a fine new edition by Boulder publisher Roberts 
Rinehart with a new Foreword by Wallace Stegner 
and an excellent selection of b & w photographs. 
Writers include Stegner, Olaus Murie, Joseph 
Penfold, and Otis “Dock” Marston. 93 pages, 
medium format, paperback. $10 

THE WHISPER BEHIND THE 
WIND by Walkin’ Jim Stoltz. A collection of 
poetry by a longtime EF! musician. These are 
words inspired by open skies, wild creatures, and 
cross-country hikes longer than most of us will ever 
attempt. Songs from the heart and the land. 
Paperback, 44 pages. $7.50 
WALDEN by Henry David Thoreau with a 
major introductory essay by Edward Abbey - 
“Down The River With Henry Thoreau.” 
Paperback, 303 pages, $7.50 

WILDERNESS VISIONARIES by Jim 

dale Vickery. John Davis reviewed this fine book 
in the Brigid 87 issue, calling it “one of the more 
enjoyable explorations of the lives of great 
ecologists ever to appear in print.” Vickery, canoe 
guide and writer from the Boundary Waters, 
explores man’s hunger for wild country by 
examining the lives of six wilderness legends: 
Henry David Thoreau, John Muir, Robert Service, 
Robert Marshall, Calvin Rustram and Sigurd 
Olson. 263 pages, index, bibliography, paperback, 
illustrated. $12. 
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T-SHIRTS 

MOTHER GRIZZLY AND CUB 

A pretty EF! shirt! A lovely full-color mother grizzly and cub against the rising sun on 
a light blue shirt. 100% cotton available in short ($12 postpaid) or long sleeve ($15 postpaid) 
or 50-50 french cut ($12 postpaid). “American Wilderness - Love It Or Leave It Alone” 
slogan. Art by Susan Van Rooy. 

AMERICAN CANYON FROG 

Roger Candee’s popular American Canyon Frog ( Croakus abyssus pistoffm) with the 
message “AMERICAN WILDERNESS LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE.” A very 
colorful 4-color design on a grey 100% cotton Beefy-T. $12 postpaid. 

THE CRACKING OF GLEN CANYON DAMN 

Jim Stiles’ infamous masterpiece. Keep on praying for that one little precision earthquake! 
Black design on blue heather 75/25 blend. $10 postpaid. 

DEFEND THE WILDERNESS 

The monkeywrencher’s shirt. Art by Bill Turk. Silver design on black 100% cotton Beefy-T 
for night work. $10 postpaid. Also available in black long sleeved Beefy-T ($12 postpaid) 
or black french-cut 50/50 blend ($10 postpaid). 

EARTH FIRST! 

Fist logo with words “EARTH FIRST! No Compromise in Defense of Mother Earth!” 
in black on green or red 100% cotton Beefy-T or french cut 50/50 blend. $10 postpaid. 
In kid’s sizes, too! Only color is green, 50/50 blend, sizes XS - L. $7 postpaid. Be sure 
to specify kid’s when you order. 


TOOLS 

John Zaelit’s powerful impression of wilderness defense both old and new - the monkey- 
wrench and stone club crossed. Black design on tan or blue 100% cotton Beefy-T (blue 
only in S & M sizes). $10 postpaid. 

NED LUDD BOOKS 

The Ned Ludd Books logo of the Neanderthal with a Monkeywrench (by Brush Wolf) 
and the words “Back to the Pleistocene” and “Ned Ludd Books.” Black ink on a tan 
shirt. $10 postpaid. 


FREE THE EARTH 

A woman of power in an image by Gila Trout. Purple and silver ink on teal or fuschia 
Beefy-Ts. $12 postpaid. 


DON’T TREAD ON ME 

Monkeywrenching rattler on front with the words “Earth First!”. Back side has off-road 
tire track and “Don't Tread On Me.” Amazing full color snake seems ready to lunge off 
of watermelon (pinkish) shirt. $12.50 postpaid. 


WINDOW STICKERS 


EARTH FIRST! FIST Green EF! fist 
with the words “EARTH FIRST! No com- 
promise in Defense of Mother Earth” in 
green on a 3 inch diameter white vinyl 
circle. 4 for $1 postpaid. 



AMERICAN 


'ty'p 

*T ALONE 




NO COWS Cow and barbed wire in black 
with “universal no” red slash and circle. 
Words: Free Our Public Lands! Stop De- 
structive Welfare Ranching End Public 
Lands Livestock Grazing. 3 inch diameter 
white vinyl circle. 6 for $1 postpaid. 


SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere - bar bathrooms, 
Freddie offices, trail registers... wherever 
the evil ones need to know that we are 
about and watching. 

EARTH FIRST! FISTS 

Green EF! fist logo with words “EARTH 
FIRST! No compromise in defense of 
Mother Earth” in red ink. 1 5/8 inch diame- 
ter circles. 30 for $1.25 postpaid. 

ANTI-GRAZING 

A grazing cow and barbed wire with the 
universal “no” slash, and the words “Free 
Our Public Lands!” and “Stop Destructive 
Welfare Ranching End Public Lands Live- 
stock Grazing.” 1 5/8 inch diameter circles. 
30 for $1.25 postpaid. 

COORS 

Spread the word on these villains. Black 
words on green stickers. 2x3 inch rec- 
tangles. 10 for $1.25 postpaid. 

Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 

BOYCOTT COORS 

“TOOLS” 

The late John Zaelit’s Monkeywrench and 
Warclub design is back by popular demand. 
Brown design with “Earth First!” in green 
on 1 5/8 inch diameter white circles. 30 

for $1.25 postpaid. 


MAPS 



EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS ORDER FORM j 

Make checks out to “Earth First!” or send cash. Mail to Earth First!, POB 2358, Lewiston, ME 04241. Please allow three to five j 
weeks for delivery (contact us if it has not been received in that time). If possible, please use a street address so we can ship by UPS. t 
First Class delivery can be arranged. Enter size, color, style, etc. We are sometimes temporarily out of certain items while waiting l 
for stock to arrive. We’ll send you the rest of your order immediately and the missing item as soon as we receive it. If you are in a I 
hurry, give us a second choice of colors and when you need it by. Orders from outside of the United States must be in U.S. currency • 


\ and include extra for shipping. 
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Color 
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Sub-total 
sales tax 

2 delivery. 
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Address if \ r d 

City, State Zip OKAY. 
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We are offering several fine US 
Geological. Survey maps - all suitable 
for wall mounting, as well as being 
necessary reference tools for wilderness 
activists. Prices listed are postpaid. 
Maps are mailed folded (although they 
can be sent rolled for an extra $2 per 
order, except for the Wilderness System 
map). 

NATIONAL WILDERNESS 
PRESERVATION SYSTEM This 
full color, large map (40” x 25”) shows 
all designated Wilderness Areas by 
agency in the US (including Alaska and 
Hawaii), plus a list of all the Wilderness 
Areas by state with their acreages. 
Scale is 1:5,000,000. Information is 
current to January 1987. Rivers, state 
boundaries, and major cities are also 
shown. $3.25. 

US POTENTIAL NATURAL 
Y EGETATION A beautiful multi- 
color map showing 106 different 
vegetative types in the US. This is the 
Kuchler .Ecosystem Map the Forest 
Service used in RARE II. The reverse 
side shows Alaska and Hawaii and offers 
a fairly detailed essay about the map 
and potential natural vegetation. A 
National Atlas Separate; scale is 
1:7,500,000 (28” x 19”). $3.25. 

MAJOR FOREST TYPES A multi- 
color map showing the 25 major forest 
types in the United States including 
Alaska and Hawaii. A National Atlas 
Separate. 1:7,500,000 (28” x 19”). $3.25. 
FEDERAL LANDS A National Atlas 
Separate, 1:7,500,000 (28” x 19”), 
showing National Forests, Grasslands, 
Parks, Monuments, Wildlife Refuges, 
BLM lands, military, Indian 
Reservations, Bureau of Reclamation, 
etc. in different colors for all 50 states. 
$3.25. 

ALASKA NATIONAL INTEREST 
LANDS A splendid color map of 
Alaska with shaded relief, rivers, lakes, 
elevation points, communities and 
roads. The National Parks, Preserves, 
Monuments, Wildlife Refuges, Wild & 
Scenic Rivers and Wilderness Areas 
designated by the December 2, 1980, 
Alaska National Interest Lands 
Conservation Act are shown, as are the 
Tongass and Chugach National Forests. 
24” x 18”. $3.25. 


CRACKING OF GLEN 
CANYON DAMN MOVIE 

The excellent 10 minute, color-sound 16mm movie of Earth First! cracking 
Glen Canyon Damn in 1981 starring Ed Abbey and Johnny Sagebrush. An 
inspiring and humorous introduction to the Earth First! movement. Rental 
fee of $30 for showing to groups (includes shipping fee); $5 (shipping only) 
for EF! groups. Note: rental only; not for sale. Orders must include street 
address for UPS delivery. 

< 9 . w»t/ e , 

BUMPERSTICKERS ‘ 

Unless otherwise indicated, our bumper- 

stickers are green lettering on long lasting m „ 

white vinyl and are $1 postpaid. *Starred * % e/T < J? * 

bumperstickers are multi-colored with .« <j, — ^ ^ 

designs and are $1.25 postpaid. ° 
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AMERICAN WILDERNESS * 

LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 

( with red, while & blue US flag) 

another mormon on drugs 
back to the pleistocene 

(With “Ned L/udd” logo) 

BOYCOTT COORS “BEER” 

DAMN THE CORPS NOT RIVERS 
DARWIN 

(letters in evolving fish with legs ) 

DESERT RAPER 

(bright red lettering - a sticker with many uses) 

DEVELOPERS GO BUILD IN HELL! 

(black and red lettering, 12 for $5) 

DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 

EARTH FIRST! 

ESCHEW SURPLUSAGE 

HAYDUKE LIVES 

HUNT COWS - NOT BEARS 

HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 

I’D RATHER BE MONKEYWRENCHING 

( with Monkey wrench/War Club logo) 

IF YOUR PECKER WAS AS SMALL AS MINE. 
YOU’D NEED A MUSCLE WAGON. TOO! 

( 1 mportant note: This bumpersticker is - hopefully! - not for 
your oum vehicle, but to surreptitiously paste on a jacked- up 
muscle wagon you find in the local shopping center parking lot. 
Don't get caught! These stickers are constructed out of cheap 
paper unth permanent adhesive to maximize the difficulty of 
removing them. Special price: 12 for $5!) 

MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 

MUIR POWER TO YOU* 

(white and black on brown with face of Muir) 

NATIVE* 

(blue words with blue, green & white globe) 

NATURE BATS LAST 

NEANDERTHAL AND PROUD 

(With “ Ned Ladd" logo) 

NO SCOPES! 

SAVE MT. GRAHAM 

(with no scopes logo) 

OIL AND BEARS DON’T MIX 

(with bear logo ) 

PAY YOUR RENT 
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CAMO CAPS 

We’ve got a variety of camouflage 
baseball caps. They come in either wood- 
land or desert camo, 100% cotton or 
mesh backs. They all have adjustable 
tabs so one size fits all. The EF! fist 
logo and the words “EARTH FIRST!” 
are printed in black. Be sure to specify 
what style you want or we’ll send you 
what we have most of. $8 postpaid. 

For you non-militaristic types out there, 
we now have a non-camouflage cap - the 
fist and “Earth First!” in black ink on a 
tan cotton cap with either cloth or mesh 
back. One size fits all. 

$8 postpaid 


EARTH FIRST! 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

This embroidered patch features the 
green fist and the words “EARTH 
FIRST!” and “No Compromise.” Green 
and black on a white 3" diameter round 
patch. $3.50 postpaid. 

HAYDUKE LIVES 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

These are black 3 inch diameter round 
embroidered patches with a red monkey- 
wrench and the words HAYDUKE 
LIVES in red. $3.50 postpaid. 


OVERGRAZING SLIDE SHOW 

A new slide show, “The Eating of the West “, graphically displays the devastation 
of Western public lands at the hands (and hooves) of the livestock industry. 
The show consists of over 100 high-quality slides from National Forests, National 
Wddlife Refuges, and BLM lands which portray the shocking magnitude of 
the problems caused by grazing. The slide show comes with a written script 
and is rented at cost, $10. Free copies of a 48-page tabloid on grazing are 
also available. Please include with your order the name and phone number 
of a contact person, and the date you need the show along with alternate 
dates. Orders must include street address for UPS delivery. “The Eating of 
the West” was funded by donations to Lynn Jacobs and the Earth First! 
Foundation. 


1989 CALENDARS FROM 
DREAM GARDEN PRESS 
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THE 19S9 WESTERN WILDERNESS CALENDAR 

• 

The wilderness calendars from Dream Garden Press are rightfully considered 
to be the finest nature calendars produced in the world today; moreover, Dream 
Garden is owned and operated by Spurs Jackson, a long-time supporter of 
Earth First!. Buy your 1989 calendars (for yourself and for gifts) from Earth 
First! so the beauty portrayed on your wall can be defended unth the money 
from your purchase. 

Big Bend National Park 
California Wilderness 
Grand Canyon National Park 
Great Smoky Mtns. National Park 
Shenandoah National Park 
Utah Wilderness 
Western Wilderness 
Yellowstone 
Yosemite 

When ordering calendars please specify a second choice. 

All calendars are $10.50 postpaid, except Yellowstone which is $11.50postpaid. 


WORK FOR THE EARTH 

PROTECT OUR ENVIRONMENT 
STOP PUBLIC LANDS LIVESTOCK GRAZING 

REDNECKS FOR WILDERNESS 

RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 

RESIST MUCH. OBEY LITTLE 

SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE GRIZZLY 

(red & brown with bear & no ski area design ) 

SAVE THE WILD 

STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 

STOP CLEARCUTTING 

SUBVERT THE DOMINANT PARADIGM 

THINK GLOBALLY - ACT LOCALLY 

VOTE GREEN 

WOLVES! - NOT COWS 


Almost FREE 
BUMPERSTICKERS! 

The following bumperstickers are printed 
on cheap paper (very difficult to remove) 
and look great on certain signs throughout 
the West. We have a large quantity avail- 
able, and will happily send you some if you’ll 
cover the postage. Send a 25 cent SASE 
for two stickers, 45 cent SASE for six, 
or write to inquire about larger volumes. 

GET LIVESTOCK OFF 
OUR PUBLIC LANDS 

PUBLIC LANDS GRAZING = 

WELFARE RANCHING 

LIVESTOCK GRAZING INDUSTRY 
- PUBLIC LANDS RIPOFF 

STOP WELFARE RANCHING 


SUBSCRIBE TO EARTH FIRST! 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal — is an independent entity within the broad Earth First! movement and 
serves as a forum for no-compromise environmental thought and action. Subscriptions go to publish this newspaper and to fund 
a variety of Earth First! actions. Please subscribe or resubscribe today! 

Keep us informed of ADDRESS CHANGES! The Post Office will charge us 30(2 for an address correction and won’t forward 
your paper. 

GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS — Introduce others to Earth First! and receive the EF! bumpersticker of your choice or 30 silent 
agitators for each gift subscription you make. Indicate your address and what you would like on the subscription form. 

LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS — Tired of that little red check mark every year? Want to really help Earth First! and insure that 
you’ll get Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal for life (yours or ours, whichever is shorter)? Then become a life 
subscriber. Send us $400 and you’ve got it. 

Clip and send to: Earth First!, POB 2358, Lewiston, ME 04241 

Here’s $20 or more for a one year subscription to Earth First! 

HereW-$21)’to resubscribe to Earth First! 

Here’s an extra $15. Send Earth First! First Class. 

Here’s $30 (US funds only). Send Earth First! to me First Class in Canada or Mexico or surface mail outside the USA. 

-Here’s $45 (US funds only). Send me Earth First! Air Mail outside the USA. 

; We are a government agency or exploitative corporation. Here’s $75 for a subscription ($100 for First Class mail). 

Here’s $400 or more for a life subscription to Earth First!. 

Please send a gift subscription to the person below. Here’s $20 or more. 

I’m broke. Please send me a subscription for $ 

Please change my address. My old zip code was: 

Name __ 

Address 

City j State Zip 

The EF! subscription list is kept entirely confidential. You are welcome to use an alias. Make sure the mailperson knows that 
James What (or whoever) is getting mail at your address. Page 39 Earth First! December 21, 1988 
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